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EXPLANATION OF REFERENCE STYLE 


T he references have a uniform typographical style, but the manner 
of referring to particular works varies in certain respects. The Expla- 
nation of Reference Style describes the typographical construction of the 
references, with some comment on the variations. It is divided into four 
parts: 

I. General I’y-pographical Style 

II. Style of Bible References 

111. Punctuation, Symbols, Abbreviations 

IV. Table of Authors, Titles, and Author’s Divisions Cited 

I. GENERAL TYPOGRAPHICAL STYLE 

The two examples below illustrate the general typographical pattern of 
the references to Great Booths of the Western World \ and the headings 
above the examples call attention to the live elements commonly present 


in the 

construction of the references. 



Volume 

Number 

Author’s 

Name 

Title of Work 

Author's Divisions 

p*gc 

Sections 

35 

L(k kf : 

Ilumau 1 Understandings 

BK 11, Cll XXI 

178a-200d 

41 

Gihhon: 

Decline and Palls 


365b-378d 


(1) Volume Number: 

The volume number indicates in which volume of Great Boo^s of the 
Western World the work or passage referred to can be found. Most vol- 
umes contain the work of one author. When a single volume contains the 
works of two or more authors, the volume number is given for each 
author. When the work of a single author is contained in two volumes, 
the volume number is assigned according to the contents of the volume. 

(2) Author’s Name: 

The author’s name immediately follows the volume number, except in 
the case of the American State Papers and the Federalist, which are in- 
cluded in Volume 43 . Authors’ names are usually given in shortened form. 
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(3) Tide of Work: 

The title follows the author’s name, with the two exceptions above 
noted. Titles are also frequently abbreviated or shortened. When two or 
more works are cited for a single author, the titles are listed in the order 
in which the works appear in the volume. 

(4) Author’s Divisions: 

By “author’s divisions” is meant all such subdivisions of a work as book, 
part, section, chapter, paragraph, line number. The phrase “author’s divi- 
sions” docs not necessarily mean divisions made by the author; they 
may have been made by an editor of his work. 

Author’s divisions are given only for some works, according as, in the 
judgment of the editors, their inclusion would prove meaningful or help- 
ful to the reader. References to Locke, for instance, as in the example, 
always cite author’s divisions; whereas references to Gibbon, as m the 
example, do not. 

For some works, author’s divisions are completely given, as for Locke. 
For other works, only the most important or largest divisions are given. 
Thus for Rabelais only the book but not the chapter is given. 

Line numbers, in brackets, are given for all works of j)0etry, including 
those published in prose translations. For Goethe’s Fausts the line num- 
bers cited refer to the lines of the English translation as well as to the lines 
of the original German. For other poetical works in translation — the 
works of Homer, the Greek dramatists, Lucretius, Virgil, and Dante — the 
line numbers cited refer to the lines of the works in tlieir original lan- 
guages; for these works, the hne numbers printed on the pages of this 
edition furnish only an approximate indication of the location of the 
equivalent lines in the English translation. For all poetical works written 
in English, the line numbers arc the numbers of the English lines. In the 
case of Chaucer’s Canterbury TdeSy the numbering of the lines is consecu- 
tive for all the talcs written in verse. 

In references to the works of Aristotle (in Volumes 8 and 9), the figures 
and letters enclosed in the brackets signify the page, column, and approxi- 
mate line in the Berlin edition of the Greek text edited by Immanuel 
Bekker. In references to the American State Papers (in Volume 43), 
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the bracketed line numbers refer to the lines on the pages of this 
edition only. 

In references to the Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas (in Vol- 
umes 19 and 20), the author’s division “Part I-II” stands for Part I of the 
Second Part, and “Part II-II” stands for Part II of the Second Part. In the 
case of the Summa Theologica^ the author’s divisions cited may include 
not only questions and articles, but the subdivisions of articles. In such 
cases the page sections correspond in extent to that of a whole article, to 
enable the reader to sec the subdivision of an article, when it is cited, in 
the context of other parts to which it is related. 

Author’s divisions precede page sections except in the case of footnote 
and note numbers, which follow page sections. When more than one pas- 
sage is cited within the same author’s division, the author’s division is not 
repeated; as, for example: 

38 RoussfM’: Sonal Contract, bk ii, 403a-404a; 405d-406a 
(5) Page Sections: 

The pages of Great Booths oj the Western World arc printed in either 
one or two columns. The upper and lower halves of a one-column page 
are indicated by the letters a and b. When the text is printed in two col- 
umns, the letters a and b refer to the upper and lower halves of the left- 
hand column, the letters c and d to the upper and lower halves of the 
right-hand column. These half and quarter page sections are based on 
divisions of a full text page. 

Page sections give the page numbers and locate the sections of the page 
in which the passage referred to begins and ends. For example, in the 
reference: 


S3 ]kmts: Psychology, 116a-119b 

the passage cited begins in the upper half of page 116 and ends in the 
lower half of page 119. In the reference: 

7 Plato: Symposium, 163b-164c 

the passage cited begins in the lower half of the left-hand column of page 
163 and ends in the upper half of the right-hand column of page 164. 

In references to works printed in two columns, the format of the page 
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sometimes places continuous reading matter in the a and c sections of the 
upper half of the page, or in the b and d sections of the lower half of the 
page. This occurs when a work or an author’s division begins in the lower, 
or ends in the upper, half of the two-column page. Where continuous read- 
ing matter thus appears in discontinuous page sections, it is indicated by 
a,c or b,d. For example: 

14 Plutarch: i'o/on 64b, d-77a,c 

means that the work cited begins in the lower half of page 64 and ends in 
the upper half of page 77. 

Footnotes or notes are sometimes specifically cited by themselves in the 
references, in which case the page sections given correspond to their loca- 
tion on the pages referred to. When a footnote or a note is not specifically 
cited, the page sections given mark the beginning and the end of the text 
referred to. The reader is expected to consult the footnotes or notes indi- 
cated in the body of that text. 

Chaucer’s works (in Volume 22) are printed in two columns; the inside 
column of each page contains the Middle English text, the outsiile column 
a Modern English version. Since both columns contain equivalent pas- 
sages, the references to this volume employ page sections (a and b) which 
divide each page only into an upper and a lower half. 

II. STYLE OF BIBLE REFERENCES 

All Bible references are to book, chapter, and verse in both the King 
James and Douay versions of the Bible. When the King James anil Douay 
versions differ in the title of books or in the numbering of chapters or 
verses, the King James version is cited first and the Douay, indicated by 
a (D), follows. For example: 

Olo Testament: Nehemiah, 7:45- (/)) II Esdras, 7:46 

In references to the Bible, a colon is used to separate cluipter and verse 
numbers; and a comma separates the numbers of verses in the same chap- 
ter. For example: 


Old Ti stamj ni : Exodus, 6:1 -4,16-18 
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III. PUNCTUATION, SYMBOLS, ABBREVIATIONS 
(i) Punctuation 

Diagonal //»«.* When a series of references to one author includes two 
or more of his works published in the same volume, a diagonal line is used 
to separate references to one work from references to another. The diago- 
nal line is used in the same way to separate references to different books 
of the Bible. For example: 

Ou) Ti siwii.nt: Exodus, 33:12-23 / Job, 11:7-9 

43 Mill: l^ibcrty, 302d-303a / Representatwe Government, 327b,d-332d 

Semi-Colon: When a series of references includes the citation of two or 
more passages in the same work, a semi-colon is used to separate the refer- 
ences to these passages. For example: 

Oi I) Tfsi \Mi NT: 1:12 I4 ;q:i-ii 

38 Roi'.ssi \r: Social Contract, bk ii, 403a-404a; 405d-406a 

46 Hrr.iL: Philosophy of History, ii, 265c-266a; mar i\. 346c-348a 

Comma: When a comma separates the title of a work, or an author’s 
division of a w'ork, from the page .sections which follow, passages cited are 
only a part of the whole work or of the author’s division indicated. For 
example, in the references: 

14 Pn’iMtrii: Lvcurgiis, 36a-b: 44d-45c 
36 S\Mi i: Gtillirer, I'^RI ii, 73a-74b 

the passages from Plutarch are only a part of Lvcttrgus, and the passage 
from Swift is only a few pages from Part II of Gulliver's Travels. 

When the title of a work, or an author’s division of a w'ork, is not 
separated by a comma from the page sections which follow, the reference 
is to the whole work or to the whole of the indicated author's division. 
For example, in the references: 

14 I’Lt'TARni: 32a-48d 

36 Switt: Gulliver, part ii 45a (;7b 

the whole of Lycurgus and the whole of Part II of Gulliver s Travels 
arc cited. 
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(2) Symbols 

esp: The abbreviation “esp” precedes one or more especially relevant 
passages which are contained within the page boundaries of a larger pas- 
sage or a whole work that has just been cited. 

Whenever passages contained within a single reference are especially 
referred to, a comma after the page sections separates these passages. For 
example: 

42 Kant- Science of Right, 435a-441d c<.p 435c-436b, 437c-d, 438d*441d 

Whenever passages contained within a single reference to the Bible arc 
especially referred to, a comma is also used to separate these passages. For 
example: 

New Testamfnt: Romans, 1-8 esp 2:11-16, 2:27-29, 7:21 25, 8:27 

passim: Tlic word “passim” following a reference signifies that tlie 
work or passage referred to discusses the topic under which it is cited, 
intermittently rather than continuously. For example: 

9 ARisroTLt: Politics, bk n, (ii 7 461d-463c passim / Athenian 
Constitution, ch 1-41 553a-572d p.issim 


(3) Abbreviations 

I’he following is a list of the abbreviations used in the references. Unless 
an abbreviation for the plural is listed below, the singular abbreviation is 
used for both singular and plural words. 


A 

ARTICLE 

[n) . . 

. note 

\A 

ARFICLLS 

Ol' 

Old '1'estament 

ANS 

ANSWER 

par 

paragraph 

API! 

APHORISM 

PREF 

PRIFACL 

BK 

BOOK 

PROP 

PROWJSIIION 

CH 

CIIAPTFR 

Q 

grisiioN 

COROL . 

COROLI^RY 

QQ 

QOISIIONS 

{.D) 

AY 

REP 

REPLY 

DEF 

. DFUMIION 

SC . 

SCENE 

DEMONS I 

DIM* NSIRMION 

SCHOL . 

SCHOLIUM 

DIV 

DIMSION 

SECT 

. SECTION 

EXPL 

FXPLANATION 

SUPPL . 

supTlement 

N. . 

footnoic 

TR . . 

TRACTATE 

INTRO . 

INTRODUCTION 
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IV. TABLE OF AUTHORS, TITLES, AND 
AUTHOR’S DIVISIONS CITED 

The following pages present a tabulation of the contents of Great Boo^s 
of the Western World, Volumes 4-54. The authors arc enumerated in the 
order in which they appear in the successive volumes of the set; and under 
each author’s name the titles of his works are listed in the order of their 
appearance. 

In the references, the name of the autlior is frequently given in short- 
eneil form. In this table, their full names arc given, followed by their life 
dates when these are ascertainable. Because some volumes contain the 
works of two or more authors who may be separated by centuries, the 
order in which the authors are cited in the references sometimes departs 
from the strict chronological order. The life dates help the reader to place 
the auinors and their works in the right chronological order. 

In the references, the title of a work is frequently given in an abbrevi- 
ated or shortened form. In this table, the titles are first given exactly as 
they appear in the references. Whenever this is an abbreviated or short- 
ened title, the full title follows. 

The table also includes a notation of the author s divisions that are used 
in references to particular works. 


A dash in the column headed “Author’s DiMsions Cited” means that references 
to the work or woiks in question cite page sections onlv. Where the author’s disisions 
cited arc the same for sestral titles, thc\ are named onI\ once, tillier opposite the set 
of titles as a whole, or opposite the last title in the gioup. 

Titles in brackets aic collet ii\c titles which appear on the title pace of the work, 
but do not appear m the references. 'I'hc names of the authors of The Fedcralht (in 
Volume 4^) are bracketed because they do not appear in the relertiuts. 


Volume Number^ Author^ and Title 


Author's Divhions Cited 

4 Homlk 

The Iliad 

The Odyssey 

BOOK, Line 

5 Aeschylus (c. 525-456 b.c.) 

The Suppliant Maidens 

Agamemnon 


The Persians 

Choephoroe 


The Seven Against Thebes 

Eumenides 

Line 

Prometheus Bound 
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Volume Number, Author, and Title 


Author's Divisions Cited 

5 SOPHOCLBS {C 495-^06 B.C.) 



Oedipus the King 

Ekctra 


Oedipus at Colonus 

Trachiniae 


Antigone 

Philoctetes 

Line 

Ajax 



5 Euripides (c. 480-406 b c.) 



Rhesus 

Ekctra 


Medea 

The BiUthantes 


UippolUus 

Hecuba 


Alcestis 

Heracles Mad 


Ucradeidae 

The Phoenician Maidens 


The Suppliants 

Orestes 


The Trojan Women 

Iphigenia Among the Jauri 


Ion 

Iphigenia at Aulis 


Helen 

The Cyclops 

I me 

Andromache 



5 ARisTnpii\\ES (c 445-r. 380 B c 

.) 


The Ac barmans 

The r rags 


The Knights 

The Lysistrata 


The Clouds 

The fhesmophoriazusae 


The Uasps 

The Ecclestazusae 


The Peace 

The Plums 

Line 

The Birds 



6 Htrodotls (c 484-<’. 425 d c.) 



The History 


BOOK 

6 Thuc’vdiues (f 460-^ 400 B c) 



Peloponnesian Wat The History of the Peloponnesian War 

BOOK 

7 Pl\to {c 428-r. 348 B.C.) 



Charmides 

Phaedo 


Lysis 

Gorgias 


Inches 

The Republic 


Protagoras 

Tmatus 


Euthydemus 

Critias 


Cratylus 

Parmenides 


Phaedrus 

Thcaetetus 


Ion 

Sophist 


Symposium 

Statesman 


Meno 

Phikbus 


Euthyphro 

Laws 


Apology 

The Seventh Letter 

■— except Republic 

Otto 


and Laws^ book 
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8 Arisioilf (384-322 B c ) 

Categories 

Interpretation On Interpretation 

Prior Analytics 
Posterior Analytics 
Topics 

Sophistical Rcfututiom — On Sophistical Refutations 
Ph)iics 

Ilcaiens On the Ueatens 

(jeneration and Cnnuption On (uneration and Corruption 

M(teorolog\ 

Metaphysics 
Soul— On the Soul 

Sense and the Sensible On Sense and the Sensible 

Memor\ and Ri mini see me On Memory and Reminiscence 

Sleep On Sleep and Sleeplessnees 

Dreams— On Dreams 
Prophe y tng ( )n Ptophe s \ mg b\ Dream s 

I ongetit\ — On I ongetity and Shortness of I tfe 
Youth I ife and Hteathing— On Youth and Old ige. On 
Life and Death On Breathing 


9 Arisioiii 

IIistor\ of intmals 

Parts of intmals On the Parts of AntmaU 

Mo* ion of intmals On the Mot ton o] intmals 

Gait of tmmah On the G itt oj Inim ils 

Gene tat ton of intmals On the Gemratton of 4 mmals 

I thu \ tc ornae / e an I thtc s 

PolttlCs 

I he ithentan Constttutton 
Rhetoric 

Poetics — On Poetics 


10 lliPPOCRM rs (// 400 B L ) 

I he Oa*h 

Ancient Medicine — On ire tent Mediitne ) 

Airs, Waters Plate s — On Airs, Wants ami Places r 

Ptognostia I he Boo(of I^ogrostta ) 

Regtmen in Acute Disea cs — On Regimen in 4 cute Di^easa 
hpidanie ^ — Of the I pidemics book 

Injuries of the Head — On Ittjutu s of the Head \ 

Surger\ On the Stitgay I 

Fractures On hractures ) 

Articulations On the Articulations 1 

Instruments of Reduction 


XVII 

Author's Diiisions Cited 

cHAPibR Line 

BOOK, CHAPTER I IIIC 
CIIAPIFR, Line 

BOOK, cHAPrrR line 

CH\PlbR, I me 

BOOK, cH\PitR, Line 
CHM'TFR, I me 

BOOK cM\PTrR, line 

CUM ri R, piriunph 
BOOK, CUM lER, 1 me 
CHAPriR, I me 

pin^raph 

pingnpli, APPENDIX 
srniov, pingnph, c\se 

pirigraph 
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Volume Number^ Author, and Title 

10 Hippocrates (continued) 

Aphorisms 
The Imw 

Ulcers On Ulcers 

Fistulae On Fistulae 

Hemorrhoids On Hemorrhoids 

Sacred Disease On the Sacred Disease 


AuthorU Divisions Cited 


SECTION, paragraph 


paragraph 


10 Galen (c. 130-r. 200 a.d.) 

Natural Faculties 0*i the Natural Faculties book, chapter 


11 Euclid {fl. c. 300 b.c.) 

Elements The Thirteen Boo^s of Euclid's Elements book, definition, pos tui-ate, 

common notion, proposition, lfmma 


11 Archimedes (c. 287-212 b.c.) 

Sphere and Cylinder On the Sphere and Cylinder^ 

Books I 11 

Measurement of a Circle 

Conoids and Spheroids On Conoids and Spheroids 

Spirals On Spirals 

Equilibrium of Planes On the Equilibrium of Planes^ 

Books I-II 
The Sand-Rechpner 
Quadrature of the Parabola 

Floating Bodies On Floating Bodies, Books I-II 

Boo}{ of Lemmas 

Method The Method Treating of Mechanical Problems 

11 Apollonius of Perga {c. 262-c. 200 b.c.) 

Conics On Conic Sections 

11 Nicomaciius of Geras a (Jl. c. 100 a.d.) 

Arithmetic Introduction to Arithmetic 

12 Lucretius (c. 98-^. 55 b.c.) 

Nature of Things On the Nature of Things 

12 Epictetus (r. 60-f. 138 a.d.) 

The Discourses 

12 Aurelius (Marcus Aurelius) (121-180 a.d«) 

The Meditations 

13 Virgil (70-19 b.c.) 

The Eclogues 
The Georgies 
The Aenetd 


book, definition, AS.SIJMP'IION, 
proposition, corollary, M.M.VfA 
proposition 
definition, lemma, proposition 
proposition, DEFINiriON 

book, postulate, proposition 

PROPOSiriON, Dhl INI IION 
BOOK, POSlULAlh, PROPOSITION 

i PROPOSITION 


BOOK, DEFINITION, PROPOSITION 


BOOK 

BOOK, Line 


BOOK, CHAPTER 


BOOK, SECTION 


Number of Eclogue, Line 
Number of Gcorgic, Line 
BOOK, Line 
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Volume Number, Author, and Title 

Author's Divisions Cited 

14 Plutarch {c 46 -^ 120 a d ) 



[Ihe Lues of the Noble Grecians and Romans] 


Theseus 

C tmon 


Romulus 

ImcuUus 


Romulus Theseus Romulus and 

Cimon Lucullus Cimon and 


Theseus C ompared 

/ ue ullus C ompared 


T ycurgus 

Nutas 


Numa Pompilttis 

( ras<us 


I ycurgus Numa-- I \curgus and 

(ra( us Nicias Crassus and 


Numa (ompared 

Nicias ( ompared 


Solon 

Sertorius 


Poplic ola 

Fumenee 


Pophcola ^olon Pnphcola and 

r ttmenes Sertorius / umenes and 


Solon C ompared 

Sc) tortus Compared 


I hemistocles 

TgCstldtiS 


Camillue 

Pompey 


Pertrle 

Tgestlaue Pompe\ Agesilaus and 


Tdbius 

Pompey Comf ared 


1 abut i Pc ru Us — / abms and 

4 lex under 


Pe'ticUf Compared 

Caesar 


A let blades 

1 hot ton 


( oriolanus 

( ito the Younger 


Ak tl t idci ( on )lanu ^ 4U ibtades 
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Chapter 51: MAN 


INTRODUCTION 


W HEATHER or not the proper study of 
mankind is man, it is the only study in 
which the knower and the known arc one, in 
which the object of the science is the nature of 
the scientist. If we consider every effort men 
have made in response to the ancient injunction 
“know thyself,” then psychology has |xrrhaps a 
longer tradii ion than any other science. Fkit by a 
stricter conception of science, more is reejuired 
than indivi'*’!.i! ^.v-iglii or self -consciousness. 
Dclinitions, principles, analyses applicable toall 
men must be established, and it has been 
questioned whether the melh<xl of inlrospec- 
lion sullices for this purpose. What inelluxls 
should be used by the psychologist depends in 
part upon the precise object and scope ol his 
inquiry. According as dillereni subject matters 
and different melluxls define psychology, there 
seem to be several disciplines bearing that 
name, each with its own tradition in western 
thought. 

In one conception, psychology begins with 
the dialogues oi JHalo and with Aristotle’s trea- 
tise On the Soul. As Aristotle’s title indicates, 
and as the Greek roots of the word “psychol- 
ogy” connote, the soul rather than man is the 
object of the science. Anthropology, Kant later 
suggests, would be a more appropriate name for 
the science of man. 'I'lic Greek inquiry into the 
soul e.xtends, beyond man, to all living things. 
It is because “the soul is in some sense the prin- 
ciple of animal life,” Aristotle writes, that “the 
knowledge of the soul admittedly contributes 
greatly to the advance of truth in general, and, 
above all, to our understanding ol Nature.” 

Nevertheless, psychology for the CJrceks is 
principally concerned with the study of man. 
I'hc analysis of the parts ot faculties of the hu- 
man soul is an analysis of the projK-rties of hu- 
man nature — the powers which man has and the 
characteristically human acts or functions he 


can perform. The methods by which this analy- 
sis is developed are, for the most part, the same 
methods which the Greek philosophers use in 
physics. “The study of the soul,” Aristotle 
WTitcs, “falls within the science of Nature.” The 
definitions of the psychologist, like those of the 
physicist, gi*. c “a certain mode of movement 
of such and such a btxly (or part or faculty of a 
body) by this or that cause and for this or that 
end.” In the case of the human soul, however, 
the psychologist can employ a method not ap- 
plicable to other things. The human intellect is 
able to examine itself. Mind can thus know 
things about mind which arc not otherwise ob- 
servable. 

'rhe subject matter of psychology narrows 
somewhat when, at a later moment in the tradi- 
tion, the study of mind tends to replace the 
study of man. This narrowing takes place grad- 
ually. ’rhough Descartes identifies soul with 
mind or intelh c’, he treats of the passions and 
the will as well as thought and knowledge. Dif- 
fering from l>rscartes with regard to body and 
soul, I lobbes and Spinoza also give as much at- 
tention to the emotions as to ideas and reason- 
ing. But with Locke, Berkeley, and Hume there 
is an increasing tendency to analyze the con- 
tents of consciousness and the acts of the under- 
standing, treated exclusively as a faculty of 
thinking c^r knowing. Where in tlie earlier tra- 
dition the observation of human behavior and 
the Wiavior of othei animals appears to be use- 
ful in psychology, here the main source of 
psychological knowledge seems to be intro- 
sjKCtion. 

The Principles of Psychology by James and the 
writings of Freud represent a return to the 
brixider conception of the science. According 
to James, “it is better ... to let the science be 
as vague as its subject ... if by so doing \vc can 
throw any light on the main business in hand.” 
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If psychology ** takes into account the fact that 
minds inhabit environments which act on them 
and on which they in turn react” and “takes 
mind in the midst of all its concrete rclations, 
it is immensely more fertile than the old-fash- 
ioned ‘rational psychology,* which treated the 
soul as a detached existent, sufficient unto it- 
self, and assumed to consider only its nature 
and properties. I shall therefore feel free,** James 
goes on to say, “to make any sallies into zoology 
or into pure nerve- physiology which may seem 
instructive for our purposes.” 

Though in the hands of ]ame$ and Freud the 
scope of psychology extends no further than 
the range of topics Aquinas covers in his trea- 
tise on man and his treatise on human acts and 
passions, their return to the study of man as a 
whole is accompanied by an interest in or in- 
vention of new methods, experimental and clin- 
ical. “As a science,’* Freud writes, “psycho- 
analysis is characterized by the methods with 
which it works, not by the subject matter with 
which It deals.** Those who distinguish between 
science and philosophy in terms of empirical 
research date the beginning of psychology from 
the inception of these new methods. They re- 
gard most psychological writings earlier than 
James and Freud as works of speculation or phi- 
losophy. 

Controversy over the validity of conclusions 
in psychology sometimes turns on the conflict- 
ing claims of rival methods to be the only way 
of arriving at the truth; and sometimes, as with 
Kant, the issue of method seems to be subor- 
dinate to the issue of subject matter. Kant ad- 
mits the possibility of an empirical psychology 
which would confine its inquiries to the phe- 
nomenal processes of thought and feeling, be- 
cause with respect to such an object “we could 
call in aid observations on the play of our 
thoughts,’* and thence derive ‘ natural laws of 
the thinking self.’* But, he goes on to say, “it 
could never be available for discovering those 
properties which do not belong to possible expe- 
rience.’* 

What Kant calls “rational psychology** aims 
at what is for him impossible, namely, knovd- 
edge of the reality or substance of the soul it- 
self. It is impossible, he says, to make “any dog- 
matical affirmation concerning an object of ex- 
perience beyond the boundaries of experience.'* 


Kant’s critique of rational psychology thus ap- 
pears to be based on the same principles which 
underlie his critique of metaphysical assertions 
concerning God*s existence and the freedom of 
the will. 

Those principles arc in turn based on an elab- 
orate theory of the human faculties, such as 
sense, understanding, and reason, and the role 
they play in the constitution of cxjx^riencc and 
knowledge. But Kant does not regard his own 
theory of the faculties as psychology. Writers 
like Locke and Hume, on the other hand, seem to 
make their psychology— certainly in its princi- 
pal concern with how the content of the mind 
is acquired and formed— the basis for apprais- 
ing the validity of all other knowledge. They 
do not question the validity of psychology it- 
self. They seem to assume that self-knowledge 
has unique advantages over all other inquiries. 

These issues of the scope and validity of psy- 
chology arc in one sense more relevant to the 
chapters on KNowxiiix;E, Mind, and Soul than 
to this one. Their relevance here is limited by 
their connection with the mam issues about the 
nature of man. Not merely the tradition of psy- 
chology, but the whole tradition of western 
thought seems to divide on the question of 
man’s essence. 

The question can be put in a number of ways. 
Is man a rational animal, and does that defini- 
tion imply that only man has reason? Does it 
imply that man has free will, and that only man 
has free will? Like the question about the dis- 
tinction between living and non-living things 
or the similar question al)out the difference l)c- 
tween plants and animals, this question can also 
be asked in terms of the contrast between dif- 
ference in kind and difference in degree. Docs 
man differ essentially or in kind from other ani- 
mals, or do all animals possess the same funda- 
mental properties? Ddes man differ from the 
others only in the degflce to which he possesses 
some of these sliared qualities? 

Some, like Darwin, think that “the differ- 
ence in mind between man and the higher ani- 
mals, great as it is, certainly is one of degree and 
not of kind. We have seen,** he writes, “that 
the senses and intuitions, the various emotions 
and faculties, such as love, memory, attention, 
curiosity, imitation, reason, etc., of which man 
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boasts, may be found in an incipient, or even 
sometimes ina welbdcvcloped condition, in the 
lower animals. They are also capable of some 
inherited improvement, as we see in the domes- 
tic doj; compared with the wolf or jackal. It it 
could be proved that certain high mental ]x>w- 
ers, such as the formation of general concepts, 
self-consciousness, etc., were absolutely peculiar 
to man, which seems extremely doubtful, it is 
not improbable that these qualities arc merely 
the incidental results of other highly-advanced 
intellectual faculties; and these again mainly the 
result of the continued use of a perfect lan- 
guage.” Such a view clearly takes the position 
that man varies from other animals in the same 
way that one species of animal varies from an- 
other. 

Those who take the opposite position do not 
always agree on the precise nature of the differ- 
ence in kind, l .Ik* most part, they attribute 
rationality to man alone and use the word 
“brute” to signify that all other animals totally 
lack reason, no matter how acute their intelli- 
gence or the apparent sagacity of their instinc- 
tive rc‘actions. Milton, for example, in com- 
mon with many others, describes man as 

... a creature who not prone 

And brute as other creatures, but endued 

With sanctity of reason, might erect 

His iiatuic, and upright with front serene 

(loNcrn the rest, self knowing, and from thence 

Magnanimous to corresiioiul with heaven. 

Those who find a dillercncc in kind between 
man and other animals also tend to think that 
human society and human language are essen- 
tially different from the beehive or the ant 
mound, from bird calls, jungle cries, or parrot- 
ing, because they arc the work or expression of 
reason. Unlike Darwin, sonic of them find in 
human speech not the cause ot man’s apparent 
dift'crcnce in kind from other animals, but the 
consequence of his real difference in kind — his 
distinctive rationality. Tlie fact that man docs 
certain things that no other animal docs at ail 
means to them that man possesses certain pow- 
ers which no other animal shares to any degree, 
even the slightest. They would therefore inter- 
pret Darwin’s admission that an anthropoid ape 
could not fashion “a stone into a tool” or “fol- 
low a train of metaphysical reasoning, or solve a 
mathematical problem, or reflect on God, or 


admire a grand natural scene,” as an indication 
that the ape totally lacked human reason or 
intellect, however acute his animal intelligence. 
But the writers who agree that man is radically 
different from the brutes do not all agree in the 
account they give of human reason; nor do they 
all affirm free will as the natural accompaniment 
of rationality. 

Locke, for example, begins his essay on Hu- 
man Understanding with the remark that “the 
understanding . . . sets man above the rest of 
sensible beings.” Men and other animals alike 
have the powers of sense, memory, and imagi- 
nation, but, he says, “brutes abstract not. 

The f)ower of abstracting is not at all in them.” 
This power of having“general ideas is that which 
puts a perf ct distinction betwixt man and 
brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties 
of brutes do by no means attain to.” But I^ke 
denies that man has free will in the sense of a 
free choice among alternatives. Rousseau, on 
the other hand, declares that “every animal has 
ideas . . . and it is only in degree that man dif- 
fers, in this respect, from the brute. ... It is 
not, therefore, so much the understanding that 
constitutes the specific difference between the 
man and the brute, as the human quality of free 
agency . . . and it is particularly in his conscious- 
ness of this liberty that the spirituality of his 
soul is displayed.” 

james agrees with Locke that “it is probable 
that brutes neither attend to abstract charac- 
ters nor have associations by similarity,” but it 
is the latter fact which )ames himself makes the 
principal distinction between man and brute. 
“We may,” he asserts, “consider it proven that 
the most elementary single difference between 
the human mind and that of brutes lies in this 
deficiency on the brute’s part to associate ideas 
by similarity.” James enumerates “other clas- 
sical differentiae o{ man besides that of being the 
only reasoning aniniul.” Man has been called, 
he says, “the laughing animal” and “the talking 
animal,” but these distinctive trails, like hu- 
man reasoning, James regards as “consequences 
of his unrivalled powers ... to associate ideas 
by similarity.” 

Reason and speech are for James the effects, 
where for Adam Smith they arc the cause, of 
man’s peculiarly human attributes. “The pro- 
pensity to truck, barter, and exchange one 
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thing for another,” Smith writes, is “common 
to all men, and to be found in no other race of 
animals.” I'his seems to him to be a “necessary 
consequence of the faculties of reason and 
speech” which are peculiar to man. Hobbes, as 
we shall sec presently, takes still another posi- 
tion, since he explains man s reasoning power in 
terms of his faculty of speech, a faculty which is 
possessed by no other animal. 

Despite all these variations in theory or ex- 
planation, writers like Locke, Rousseau, James, 
Smith, and perhaps Hobbes seem to agree that 
man and brute differ in kind. On tliat point 
they agree even with writers like Plalo, Aris- 
totle, Augustine, Aquinas, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Kant, and Hegel who hold, as they most defi- 
nitely do not, that man has a special faculty of 
mind, reason, or intellect. The contradictory 
position is, therefore, not to be found in the 
denial of some particular theory of reason, but 
rather in the denial that any faculty or attri- 
bute which man possesses warrants our calling 
him “rational” and other animals “brute.” 

The issue is sharply drawn between these con- 
tradictory positions. Yet it is avoided by those 
who go no further than to sec in human civiliza- 
tion certain distinctive features, such as the arts 
and sciences, or law, government, and'rehgion. 
Mill, for example, discussing the sentiment of 
justice, finds its root in the natural impulse “to 
resent, and to rcjxl or retaliate, any harm done 
or attempted against ourselves, or against those 
with whom we sympathise . . . common to all 
animal nature.” Man differs from other ani- 
mals, he writes, “first, in l)eing capable of 
sympathising, not solely with their offspring, 
or, like some of the more noble animals, with 
some superior animal who is kind to them, but 
with all human and even with all sentient be- 
ings. Secondly, in having a more developed in- 
telligence, which gives a wider range to the 
whole of their sentiments, whether self-regard- 
ing or sympathetic. By virtue of his superior 
intelligence, even apart from his superior range 
of sympathy, a human being is capable of ap- 
prehending a community of interest between 
himself and the human society of which he 
forms a part.” 

A view pf this sort would seem to leave open 
the question whether such typically human de- 


velopments signify the possession by man of 
special powers which set him apart as different 
in J(ind. While admitting extraordinary differ- 
ences l)ctwccn the behavior or accomplishments 
of men and other animals, this view docs not re- 
ject the possibility that such accomplishments 
may represent merely wide differences in de- 
gree of power, which give the appearance of 
differences in kind. 

As we have already observed, the issue about 
man and brute cannot be separated from the 
coniroversy about the so-called “higher facul- 
ties” of man. Except for the view that man is a 
purely spiritual being, who merely inhabits or 
uses a physical body, no theory of human na- 
ture doubts that man, as a living organism, pos- 
sesses in common with plants and animals cer- 
tain btxJily powers or functions. I'hc vegetative 
functions which Galen calls “the natural facul- 
ties” arc indispensable to human as to all other 
forms of corjxireal life. Similarly, the powers of 
sensitivity and appetite or desire are obviously 
present in man as in other animals. To the ob- 
server, who secs only the externals of human 
and animal behavior, men and the higher ani- 
mals appear to react to the physical stimulation 
ol their senseorganswillm similar repertoire of 
bodily movements, which vary only as their 
skeletal stmctiire and their organs of locomo- 
tion difler. They also manifest outward signs of 
inner emotional disturbance sufficiently similar 
to warrant treating emotions like fear and rage 
as common to men and other animals. 

On all this there seems to be little dispute in 
the tradition of the great books. But difficult 
questions arise when the inner significance of 
these external movements is considered. Both 
men and animals have the familiar sense organs 
and such powers as touch, taste, smell, hearing, 
and vision. But do sensations give rise to knowl- 
edge in the same way for both men and ani- 
mals? Do the powers of memory and imagina- 
tion extend an animal’s range of apprehension 
as they do man’s? Do these powers affect the 
perception of present objects in the same way 
for men and animals? 

Such questions are not readily answered by 
observation of external behavior alone. What 
seems to be called for— a comparison of human 
and animal experience — cannot be obtained. 
The difficulty of the problem becomes most in- 
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tense when a special faculty of knowledge or 
thought is attributed to man, for animal and 
human sense perception, imagination, or even 
emotion may be incommensurable if a special 
factor of understanding or reason enters into all 
human experience and is totally absent from 
that of animals. 

In I he ancient and mediaeval periods, the sen- 
sitive faculty, including the interior sensitive 
powers of memory and imagination, is generally 
distinguished from another faculty, variously 
called “intellect,” “reason,” or “mind.” Writers 
like Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Lucretius, Au- 
gustine, and Aquinas have different conceptions 
of intellect or mind, in itself and in its relation 
to sense and imagination, but they do not ques- 
tion its existence as a separate faculty. The range 
of the sensitive powers dcxrs not extend to ideas 
or intelligible objects, nor is sensitive memory 
or imagination for them the same as rational 
thought. 

Not only docs it seem unquestionable in the 
ancient and mediaeval tradition that man has 
th(‘se two distinct faculties of knowledge, hut it 
is gene 1 ally assumed that other animals have to 
a greater or less degiec, the power ol the senses 
alone. ( )nly men can understand as well as per- 
ceive; only men can know the universal as w'ell 
as the paiticular; only men can think about ob- 
jects which are ncilhei sensible nor, strictly, 
imaginable — cjbjeclssuchasatomsand God, the 
mlinite and the eternal, or the intellect itself, 
'riie affirmation of an essential difference be- 
tween reason and sense seems to be inseparable 
fiom the affirmation of an essential dillercncc 
between men and brutes. 

Doubts or denials w'ith regard to Iwth affir- 
mations achieve considerable prevalence in 
modern limes. But though the two affirmations 
appear inseparable, they are not always denied 
together. Montaigne, for example, docs not so 
much doubt that men have reason as he docs 
that other animals lack it. 1 Ic considers t he mat- 
ter in the light of external evidences, in terms 
of the comparable performances of men and 
animals. The light of reason seems to shine in 
both. 

He repeats many stories from Plutarch and 
Pliny which supposedly reveal the comparable 
mentality of animals and men. One is the story 


of the hound who, following the scent, comes to 
a triple parting of the ways. After sniffing along 
the first and second paths and discovering no 
trace of the scent, the hound, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation or sniffing, takes up the pur- 
suit along the third trail. This, Montaigne sug- 
gests, is a kind of syllogizing; as if the dog rea- 
soned thus with himself: “I have followed my 
master by foot to this place; he must, of neces- 
sity, he gone by one of these three ways; he is 
not gone this way nor that; he must then in- 
fallibly be gone this other.” 

It is noteworthy that Aquinas tells exactly 
the same story in order to make the point that 
such appearances of reasoning in animals can be 
explained as instinctively determined conduct. 
“In the works of irrational animals,” he w riles, 
“we notice certain marks of sagacity, m so far 
as they have a natiir.il inclination to set about 
their actions in a most orderly manne r through 
being ordained by the supreme art. For w^hicli 
reason, too, certain animals are called jirudent 
or sagacious; and not l)ccause they reason or 
exercise any choice about things.” Thai such 
behavior is not the work of reason, he claims, 
“is clear from the fact that all that share in one 
natuie invariably act in the same way.” 

Tnlike Montaigne, Machiavclli seems to im- 
ply that men and brutes are alike not in having 
reason, but in Licking it, 'Fhe passions control 
behavior. Inulligence exhibits itself largely as 
craft or cunning in gaining ends set by the pas- 
sions. Man IS no less the brute in essence be- 
cause in the jungle of societv he oltcn succeeds 
by cunning rather than by lorce. 11c may have 
more cunning than the fox, but without armor 
he also has less si length than the lion. The 
prince, Machiavclli remarks, “being compelled 
knowingly to adopt the beast, ouglit to choose 
the lion and the fox, because the lion cannot 
defend himself against snares and the fox can- 
not defend himself against wolves.” 

For the most part, hovvcvci, the imxlcrn dis- 
sent from the ancient and mediaeval view takes 
the form of denying tliat reason and sense arc 
distinct powers. In its mexst charnclcnsiic ex- 
pression, this denial is accompanied by a denial 
of abstract ideas as in the writings of Ilobl^es, 
Berkeley, and Hume. I'hcir jx)sirion, discussed 
more fully in the chapter on Umv ersai. and 
Particu lar, is that men only give the appear- 
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ancc of having abstract or general ideas because 
they employ conunon names which have gen- 
eral significance. 

Language, according to Hobbes, is the root 
of all other differences between man and brute. 
Sense and imagination are **common to man and 
beast.” Reasoning, or the “train of thoughts,” 
can take place in any animal which has memory 
and imagination. But that type of understand- 
ing which Hobbes describes as “conception 
caused by speech” is peculiar to man. His state- 
ment that “by the help of speech and method, 
the same faculties” which belong to both men 
and beasts “may be improved to such a height 
as to distinguish men from all other living crea- 
tures,” would seem to imply that Hobl>es re- 
gards man as superior to other animals only in 
degree. Yet, on the other hand, he enumerates 
a variety of institutions peculiar to human life, 
such as religion, law, and science, which imply a 
difference in kind. 

Like Hobbes, Berkeley thinks that men use 
general names but do not have general or ab- 
stract ideas. But he seems much less willing than 
Hobbes to assert man’s clear superiority, even 
on the basis of man’s attainments through the 
power of speech. If the fact that “brutes ab- 
stract not,” he says in reply to Locke, “be made 
the distinguishing property of that sort of ani- 
mals, 1 fear a great many of those that pass for 
men must be reckoned into their number.” 
Hume goes further than either Berkeley or 
Hobbes. Agreeing with them that man has no 
faculty above sense and imagination, and hence 
no faculty which animals do not also possess, he 
alone explicitly draws the conclusion which that 
implies. 

“Animals as well as men,” he writes, “learn 
many things from experience and infer that the 
same events will always follow from the same 
causes.” Such inferences, in animals or men, are 
not “founded on any process of argument or 
reasoning.” They are the result of the operation 
of custom and instinct. “Were this doubtful 
with regard to men, it seems to admit of no 
question with regard to the brute creation; and 
the conclusion being once firmly established in 
the one, we have a strong presumption, from all 
the rules of analogy, that it ought to be univer- 
sally admitted, without any exception or re- 
serve.” 


But if custom and instinct underlie the ap- 
pearance of reasoning in both men and animals, 
it may be asked, says Hume, “how it happens 
that men so much surpass animals in reasoning, 
and one man so much surpasses another?” His 
answer seems to be entirely in terms of degree 
of the same factors. The same sort of difference 
which obtains between a superior and an infe- 
rior intelligence among men obtains between 
men and other animals. 

All the evidence which Darwin later assem- 
bles on the characteristics of human mentality is 
offered by him in proof of the same point. But 
to those who think that man alone has an intel- 
lect or a rational faculty, over and above all his 
seasiiive powers, such evidence remains incon- 
clusive. As in the case of the dog, W'hosc behav- 
ior Aquinas and Montaigne interpret different- 
ly, the same observed facts seem to be capable 
of quite opposite explanation by those who hold 
opposite theories of human and animal intelli- 
gence. 

Is THERE INTERNAL evidence, obtained from 
man’s introspective experience of his own 
thought, which can resolve the controversy ? As 
Descartes sees it, the interpretation of such 
evidence also seems to depend on the prior 
assumption one makes about the sameness or 
difference of men and brutes. 

“We cannot help at every moment experi- 
encing within us that we think,” he writes; “nor 
can anyone infer from the fact that it has been 
shown that the animate brutes can discharge all 
these operations entirely without thought, that 
he therefore does not think; unless it be that 
having previously persuaded himself that his 
actions arc entirely like those of the brutes, just 
because he has ascribed thought to them, he 
were to adhere so pertinaciously to these very 
words, 'men and brutes operate in the same way' 
that when it was shown. to him that tlic brutes 
did not think, he preferred to divest himself of 
that thought of his of f^hich he could not fail 
to have an inner consciousness, rather than to 
alter his opinion that he acted in the same way 
as the brutes.” 

On the other hand, Descartes continues, those 
who hold "that thought is not to be distinguished 
from bodily motion^ will with much belter rea- 
son conclude that it is the same thing in us and 
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in them, since they notice in them all corporeal 
movements as in us; they will add that a differ^ 
ence merely of i^ater and less maizes no difference 
to the essence^ and will infer that, though per- 
chance they think that there is less reason in the 
beasts than in us, our minds are of exactly the 
same species.” 

The issue concerning the senses and the rea- 
son is more fully discussed in the chapters on 
Mind and Sense, and also in the chapters on 
Idea and Universal and Particular, where 
the problem of abstract ideas or universal no- 
tions IS considered. The issue concerning soul in 
general and the human soul in particular be- 
longs primarily to the chapter on Soi’l, and 
also to the chapter on Mind. But like the issue 
about sense and intellect, its bearing on the 
problem of man’s nature deserves brief com- 
ment here 

rhe question is not whether man has a soul, 
but whether only man has a soul; a rational 
soul; a soul which is, in whole or in part, imma- 
terial; a soul capable of separate existence from 
the body ; an immortal soul. If soul is conceived 
as the piinciplc of life in all living organisms— 
as Aristotle conceives it— then having a soul 
does not distinguish man from plants or ani- 
mals. If, furthermore, the rational soul is 
distinguished from the sensitive and vegeta- 
tive soul in the same way that men are distin- 
guished from brute animals and plants, namely, 
by reference to certain powers, such as intel- 
lect and will, then the statement that men 
alone have rational souls would seem to add 
nothing to the state! nent that men alone arc 
rational. 

But if the human soul, through being ra- 
tional, confers a mode of immaterial, or spirit- 
ual, being upon man, then man’s possession of 
such a soul sets him apart from all other physi- 
cal things, even further than the special powe»’ 
of reason separates him from the brutes. The 
position of Lucretius illustrates this distinction 
in reverse. He does not deny that man has a 
soul. Unlike other living things which also 
have souls, man’s soul includes a special part 
whicli Lucretius calls “mind.” He describes it 
as the part “which we often call the understand- 
ing, in which dwells the directing and govern- 
ing principle of life, [and] is no less part of the 


man than hand and foot and eyes are parts of 
the whole living creature.” 

So far as his having this special faculty is con- 
cerned, man is set apart. But for Lucretius noth- 
ing exists except atoms and void. Consequently, 
“the nature of the mind and soul is bodily,” 
consisting of “seeds exceedingly round and ex- 
ceedingly minute, in order to be stirred and set 
in motion by a small moving power.” In his 
physical constitution man dcxrs not differ in any 
fundamental respect from any other composite 
thing. The materiality of his soul, furthermore, 
means that it is as perishable as any composite 
body. 

At the other extreme from Lucretius, Des- 
cartes conceives man as a union of two sub- 
stances. “I ;x)ssess a body,” he writes, “with 
which I am very intimately conjoined, yet be- 
cause, on the one side, I have a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of myself inasmuch as I am only a 
thinking and unextended thing, and as, on ihc 
other, I possess a distinct idea of body as it is 
only an extended and unthinking thing, it is 
certain that this I (that is to say, my soul by 
which I am what I am), is entirely and abso- 
lutely distinct from my body and can exist 
without it.” Nevertheless, “sensations of pain, 
hunger, thirst, etc.” lead Descartes to add: “1 
am not only Uxlged in my l)odv as a pilot in a 
vessel, but . I am verv closely united to it, 
and so to speak ..o intermingled with it that 1 
seem to compme with it one whole.” 

Only man has a dual nature, thus compound- 
ed. Other living things, L^scartes seems to hold, 
arc merely Ixxlies, having the structure and op- 
eration of complex machines. If, like the “ jw/o- 
mata or moving machines . . . made by the in- 
dustry of m.iii,” there were “such machines, 
po\sessing the organs and outward form of a 
monkey, or some other animal without reason, 
we should not have ... any means of ascertain- 
ing that they weic not of the same nature as 
those animals.” 

It is indifferent to Descartes whether other 
animals arc conceived as automata or whether, 
because they have life, sensation, and imagina- 
tion, they are granted souls. “I have neither 
denied to the brutes,” he writes, “what is vul- 
garly called life, nor a corporeal soul, or organic 
sense.” What he has denied is thought, and it is 
this one factor which makes it impossible for a 
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machine to imitate human speech and action. 
It is this one factor which also requires man s 
soul, unlike that of the brute, to be an incor- 
poreal substance. 

Unlike sensations and passions, actsof thought 
and will, according to Descartes, cannot bc' func- 
tions of bodily oigans. “Even though I were lo 
grant,’* he says, “that thought exisicd” in dogs 
and apes, “it would in nowise follow that the 
human mind was not to be distinguished from 
the body, but on the contrary rather that in 
other animals also there was a mind distinct 
from their bodv.” When Dcscartesallirms man’s 
uniqueness, he is therefore affirming more than 
that man alone has reason and free will. He is 
affirming that of all things man alone is “formed 
of body and soul’’-- not a corporeal soul, bur a 
spiritual substance. The angels, in contrast, arc 
simply spirits. 

The remark of Plotinus, that “humanitx is 
poised mid way be tween the gexJs and the beasts/’ 
applies with somew hat altered significance to the 
Cartesian view. But there are other concep- 
tions of the human constitution which, though 
they preserve the sense of man’s dual nature, 
do not make him a union of two separate sub- 
stances. 

Spinoza, for example, gives man special status 
in the order of nature by conferring on him 
alone participation in the divine mind. “I'hc 
human mind,’’ he writes, “is a part of the infi- 
nite intellect of Gotl.” The human body, on 
the other hand, is “a mode which expresses in a 
certain and determinate manner the essence of 
God in so far as 1 Ic is considered as the thing ex- 
tended.” Man is thus “composed of mind and 
body,” but for Spinoza this duality in human 
nature is a duality of as|x:cts, not a duality of 
substances. 

There is still another way in which a certain 
immateriality is attributed tonia-^. In Aristotle’s 
theory, the soul is not a substance in its own 
right, but the substantial form of an organic 
body. This is true of all kinds of souls — whether 
of plants, animals, or men. But when Aristotle 
enumerates the various powers which living 
things possess— such as “the nutritive, the ap- 
petitive, the sensory, the locomotive, and the 
power of thinking” — he assigns to man alone, 
or “possibly another order like man or superior 
to him, the power of thinking, />., mind.” Fur- 


thermore, of all the parts or powers of the soul, 
thinking seems to Aristotle to afford “the most 
probable exception” to the rule that “all the 
affections of soul involve body.” 

Apart from thinking, “there seems to be no 
case,” he says, “in which the soul can act or be 
acted ujxin without involving bexJy.” Whereas 
the sensitive powers arc seated in bodily organs 
and cannot act except as bodily functions, the 
intellect is immaterial. It has no hcxlily organ 
which is comparable to the eye as the organ of 
vision and the brain as i he organ of memory and 
imagination. I’he act of understanding is not a 
function of physical matter. 

iXccording to this theory, man as a w'hole is a 
single substance, composite of correlative prin- 
ciples of being— matter and form, or btxly and 
soul. But man dillets from all other physical 
substance's which are similarlv composite in that 
he has a facultv and mcxlc of activity separate 
from matter. In the later de velopment of this 
theory by Aquinas, the imnialeiiahtv of the in- 
tellect becomes the basis for arguing that the 
rational soul of man can exisi apart from matter 
when the composite human substance is dis- 
integrated by death. 

As indicated in the chapters on Immorfm ity 
and Soi’L, this is not the only argument ior the 
immortality of the soul. We are not heie con- 
ccrnetl, however, with the various arguments 
and their ineiits, but only w^ith the fact that 
certain conceptions of man’s constitution at- 
tribute lo man something more than the power 
of rationality, namely, the distinction of having 
a spiritual and immortal life. 

His FUTURh AND lus past color the present life 
of man and alter the aspect under which he 
conceives his place in the general scheme of 
things. Immortality promises release from mu- 
tability as well us salvation from death. With an 
immortal soul, man belongs to eternity as well 
as lo time. He is not merely a transient charac- 
ter in the universe. His stature and his dignity 
are not the same when man regards himself as 
completely dis.solvable into dust. 

'I’he question of man’s past or origin is, per- 
haps, even more critical in its bearing on man’s 
present status. Ancient poetry and history con- 
tain many myths of man’s kinship with the 
gcxJs. I'hc heroes trace their lineage back to the 
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gods. Through them or through the progenitors 
of the race, man conceives himself as of divine 
descent or, at least, as having more affinity with 
the immortal gods than with all other earth- 
bound things. 

In the Descent of Man, Darwin paints a dif- 
ferent picture of human origin. Two proposi- 
tions determine its general outlines. The first, 
already slated, is that man belongs to the ani- 
mal kingdom without any differentiation ex- 
cept in degree. Not only in anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and eml)ryology are there marks of man’s 
affinity with the mammals; man’s lx;haviorand 
mentality also show, according to Darwin, that 
man possesses no attribute so peculiarly human 
that stimc trace of it cannot be found in the 
higher forms of animal life. 

The second proposition is that man’s origin 
on earth has come about by a process of natural 
variation fr^.iiu. I nf i‘straltype,cxactlyasothcr 
new species of plants or animals have originated 
by descent with variation from a common an- 
cestor. This theory of the origin of species isdis- 
cussed m the chapter on Kvouition. Its special 
application to the human species involves the 
notion of a common ancestor for both man 
and the anthropoid apes, and the disappearance 
not only of the ancestral form, but of the inter- 
mediate varieties — the so-called “missing links*’ 
in the chain of variation. 

These two projxjsitions are logically interde- 
pendent. If the proposition is false that man 
differs from other animals only in degree, the 
proposition cannot be true that man originated 
along with the anihrojx)id apes by descent from 
a common ancestor. Conversely, if the Darwin- 
ian theory of man’s origin is true, it cannot be 
true that men and brutes differ in kind. But 
though the truth of each of these two proposi- 
tions implies the truth of the other, the prob- 
lem of the difference between man and other 
animals has a certain logical priority over 
the problem of man’s origin, simply because 
more evidence is available to solve it. That ques- 
tion calls for an examination of man as he is to- 
day in comparison with other extant species; 
whereas the other question necessarily requires 
the collection and interp'-etation of historical 
evidence, which may have some bearing on hy- 
pothetical missing links. 

It should be added that if, in regard to the 


first question, the evidence favored the affirma- 
tion of a difference in kind, that would not en- 
tail the denial of biological evolution, though it 
would necessarily challenge the Darwinian the- 
ory of how such evolution took place. One al- 
ternative to the Danvinian hypothesis is the 
theory of emergent evolution, according to 
which lower forms of life may give rise to new 
organic forms which arc not only higher but 
are distinct in kind. 

Whether or not Christian theology and some 
theory of biological evolution can be reconciled, 
there seems to be an inescapable contradiction 
between Darwin’s view of man’s origin and the 
Judaeo-Christian conception of man as a special 
creation, special above all in the sense that “God 
created mai in his own image.’’ 

As God IS in essence a perfect intelligence and 
a spiritual being, man, according to Aquinas, 
“is said to be to the image of God by reason of 
his intellectual nature.’’ In all creatures “there 
is some kind of likeness to God,’’ but it is only 
in man that that likeness is an image. Man’s 
finitude, imperfection, and corjK)real existence 
make the image a remote resemblance; yet, ac- 
cording to the theologians, it is precisely that 
likeness which separates man from all other 
can hi V creatures and places him in the com- 
pany of the angels. 

But man ’‘J no more an angel than he is a 
brute. He is st*!».iratcd from the one by his body 
as from the other by his reason. Nor does he in 
the present life have the spiritual existence of a 
disembodied and immortal soul. To these three 
negatives in the definition of man — not an an- 
gel, not a brute, not a soul— the Christian theo- 
logian adds a fourth, drawn from man's past. 
Man is of the race begotten by Adam, but he 
does not have the attributes w'hich Adam pos- 
sessed Ix'forc the fall. 

The dogma of man’s fall from grace is dis- 
cussi'd in the chapter on Sin. Here we are con- 
cerned only with its implications for the under- 
standing of man’s present nature, as not only 
being deprived of the extraordinary gifts of 
life and knowledge which .\dam lost through 
disobedience, but as also being wounded in 
perpetuity by Adam’s sin. Weakness, ignorance, 
malice, and concupiscence, .\quinas declares, 
“arc the four wounds inflicted on the whole of 
human nature as a result of our first parent’s 
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sin.” Man in the world is not only disinherited 
from Adam’s j^ifts, but with the loss of grace* he 
also suffers, according to Aquinas, a diminution 
in *'his natural inclination to virtue.” 

There are other divisions in the realm of man, 
but none so radical as that between Eden and 
the world thereafter. As retold by Plato, the 
ancient myths of a golden age when men lived 
under the immediate benevolence of the gods 
also imply a condition of mankind quite differ- 
ent from the observable reality, but they do 
not imply a decline in human nature itself with 
the transition from the golden age to the pres- 
ent. The modern distinction between man liv- 
ing in a state of nature and man living in civil 
society considers only the external circum- 
stances of human life and docs not divide man 
according to two conditions of his soul. Other 
dichotomies — such as that between prehistoric 
and historic man, or l)ctwcen primitive and 
civilized man— are even less radical, for they 
deal even more in gradations or degrees of the 
same external conditions. 

These considerations lead us to another phase 
of man’s thinking about man. Where the pre- 
vious problem was how man differs from every- 
thing else in the universe, here the question is 
how man is divided from man. If men arc not 
equal as individuals, to what extent arc their 
individual differences the result of the unequal 
endowment of the naturcs with which they are 
born, and to what extent arc they the result of 
individual acquirement in the course of life t 

The range of human differences, whether in- 
nate or acquiied, may itself become the basis 
for a division of men into the normal and the 
abnormal, a division which separates the feeble- 
minded and the insane from the competent and 
sane. From a moral and political point of view, 
this is perhaps the most fundan. jiual of all clas- 
sifications. It must be admitted, however, that 
traditionally the problem of the difference be- 
tween men and women and the problem of the 
difference between the ages of man from the 
extreme of infancy to the extreme of senility 
seem to have exercised more influence on the 
determination of political status and moral re- 
sponsibility. 

One other differentiation of man from man 


seems to have significance for the theory of hu- 
man society and the history of civilization. That 
is the division of men into groups, sometimes 
by reference to physical and mental traits which 
separate one race from another— whether these 
traits are supposed to be determined biologi- 
cally as inheritable racial characteristics or are 
attributed to environmental influences; some- 
times by reference to the customs and ideals of 
a culture. Both sets of criteria appear to be used 
in the traditional discussion of the opposition 
between Greek and barbarian, Jew and gentile, 
European and Asiatic. 

The ultimate questions which man asks alxjut 
himself arc partly answered by the very fact of 
thcii being asked. The answer mav be that man 
is the measure of all things; that he is suflieient 
unto himself or at least suflieient for the station 
he occupies and the part he plays in the struc- 
ture of the universe. The answ'cr may be that 
man is not a god ovcilookmg the rest of nature, 
or even at home in the environment of lime 
and space, but rather that he is a finite and de- 
pendent creature aware of his insufficiency, a 
lonely wanderer seeking something greater than 
himself and this whole world. Whatever answer 
is given, man’s asking what sort of tiling he is, 
whence he comes, and win i her he is destined 
symbolizes the two strains in human nature — 
man’s knowledge and his ignorance, man\sgrcat- 
ncss and his misery. 

Man, writes Pascal, is “a nothing in compari- 
son with the Infinite, an All in comparLson wTth 
the Nothing, a mean between nothing and ev- 
erything. Since he is infinitely removed from 
comprehending the extremes, the end of things 
and their beginning arc hopelessly hidden from 
him in an im()enetrablc secret; he is equally in- 
capable of seeing the Nothing from which he 
was made, and the Infinite in which he is 
swallowed up. 

“Man,” Pascal goes on, “must not think that 
he is on a level cither with the brutes or with 
the angels, nor must he be ignorant of both 
sides of his nature; but he must know' both.” In 
recognizing both lies his wretchedness and gran- 
deur. “Man knows that he is wretched. He is 
therefore wretched, because he is so; but he is 
really greater because he knows it.” 
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395a b, CH 3 [1147*25 **5) 397c d, bk i\ ch 
9 [i I7o*i 6- i8| 423d 424a, hk x, c ii 7 [1177* 2 (y~ 
1178*8] 432c, cii 8 [i 178^*23 27] 433c / Politics, 
BK I, f H 2 [1253*1 39] 446b d, CII 5 [i254**i5- 
25] 448b, BK VH, CH 13 (1332*39 **7] 537a b, 
ch 15 [i334**i2 28] 539c d 

12rpicTnis Discourses bk i cii 3 108 b c, 
ch 6 110 c 112 b c II 9 114 c 116 b cii 16 121 d 
122 d, CII 28, 134 a d bk h, ch 8, 146 a 147 a, 
BK HI, CH 7, 183 c 184 a, hk iv, ch 1 213 a 
223 d, CH 3, 228 c 229 b, ch 7, 233 a b 

12 Aurelius Meditations, bk ii, sect 16 259a, 
BK 111 , SECT If) 262d 263a,c, bk v, slgi 16 
271c d, BK VI, srcT 23 276b, bk mii si c r 7 
286a, SECT 41 288d, bk i\, srii 9 292b d 

17 Ploiinus First bnnead, ir 1 la 6b esp < 11 10, 
5a / Jhtrd bnnead fr hi, ch 4 94c 95c / Sixth 
Lnnead, fr vii, cn 4-() 323c 325a 

18 Augustine Confessions, bk xhi, pnr 12 
113b d, par 33 37 120b 121a / City of God, 
BK V, CH II 216c d, BK VII, CH 23, 256b c, bk 
viii, < 11 6, 269a, bk xi, ch 26 28 336d 338d / 
Christian Doctrine, bk 1 , ch 8 626c 627a, ch 
22 629b 630a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Fheologtca, part i, q 3 , a 
I, rep 2 14b 15b, o 18 , A 2 , REP I 105c 106b, 
A 3 , ANS 106b 107c, o 19 , s 10 , ANs 117d 118b, 
Q 23 , A 1 , ANS and REP 2 3 132c 133b, q 30 , 
A 2 , REP 3 168a 169b, Q 391 a 3 , ans 308b 
309a; q 72 , a i, rep 1 , 3-4 368b 369d, qq 73 - 


83 378a 440b, q 86, a 4, rep 3 463d 464d; 
Q 91, A 3, rfp I 3 486b 487d, Q 92, a i, ans 
488d 489d, n 96 510a 513c esp a i 510b 511b, 
A 4 512d 513c, part i ii, prologue 609a,c, 
Q I, AA I 2 609b 611b, Q 6, A 2 646a c, q 11, 
A 2 667b d, Q 12, A 3 672a c, Q 13, a 2 
673c 674c, Q 13, a 2 682a c, q 17, a 2 687d 
688b 

20 \quinas Summa Fheologica, part i ii, o 50 , 
A KFP 2 8 b 9a, o no, a 4 , ri p 3 350d 351d, 
PART 111 suppi, Q 79 , A I, ans 951b 953b 

21 Dante Duine Comedy, uhii xxvi [112 120 ] 
39b, XXXI [46 57 ] 46c, purgatory, xxv [ 34 - 
78 ) 91 d 92a, paradise, v [19 24 ] 112b mi 
|i 2 i 148 ] 116b c 

22 C iiAucLR Knight's lale [ 1303 - 133 ^] 181b 
182a 

25MoNiAifNF bssa\s 184b c, 215a 232c esp 
216c 219a, 231d 232c 

27 SiiAKi sp^are Hamlet, act iv, sc iv [32 39 ] 
59a 

31 Dfscartes Discourse, part i 41b,d part 
IV 51b 54b passim part v, 56a b 59a 60c / 
Meditations, 11 77d 81d esp 78b c, iv 89a 93a 
/ Objections and keplie , 156a d, 209b, 226a d, 
276c 

31 SP 1 N 07 A / thus, part H AXIf>M 2 373d part 
HI, PROP 57 414d 415b, part iv, prop 35, 
S( iioL 433d 434a, prop 37, sciioi i 2 434d 
436a passim 

32 Mil TON Paradise I ost, bk vii [449 549) 227a 
229a BK VIII [369 451] 240a 242a, bk ix 
(519 566) 259b, BK xii [63 no) 320b 321b 

33 Pascal Pensees, 140 199a b, 339 348 233a 
234a, 418 243a 

35 I o( KF (i rl Goternment, c H vr, sect 56 63 
36d 38c, c ' MV SECT 163 164 63a c / Human 
Understandia^, bk ii, ch \i, sect 10 ii 145d 
146a, ch \xvii, sect 8 221a 222a sict 12 
223a b, HK III, CH V 1, si c r 26 27 274d 276a, 
CH X, SECT 17 295d 296b, cii xi, sfct 20 
304c d 

38 Montesquieu Spirit of Laiis, bk i. Id 2b 

38 Roussfau Inequality, 337d 338c, 357c 358b 
/ Soaal C ontract, bk i, 393b c 

39 Smith Weaah of Nation^, bk i 6d 7b 8a b 

42 Kani Pure Reason, 164a 165c / bund Prtn 
Metaph\sic of Morals, 264d 265a, 279b,d, 
281c 282c / Practical Reason, 291a 293b, 316c- 
317a / Pref Meu phutcal blermnts of Ethics, 
378b c / Science oj Right, 400b d 402a esp 
401b 402a, 420d 421a Judgement, 584d 585c 

43 Mili Lilferty 294a 297b 

46 Hfgfl Philosophy of Right, intro, par 21 
17a c, part I, par 47 24a b, part ii, par 132 
46b 47a, par 139 48d 49b, additions, 4 
116a d, 10 117d 118a, 22 120 c d, 28 121 b, 6 a 
126a / Philosophy of History, intro, 156c, 
168 b d, 178a b, 186a, part i, 257d 258a, 
pari hi, 304d 305a 

49 Darwin Descent of Man, 287b c, 3195-4; 
331b 332a 
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TIIE GREAT IDEAS 


(1. D^niii&ns of man: conceptions of the proper- 
ties and qualities of human nature, la. The 
conception of man as essentially distinct, or 
differing in kind, from brute animals: man's 
specific ratiofMlity and freedom^ 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace^ lpilogui*. ii, 689C' 
690a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b-137c passim 

lb. The conception of man as distinguished 
from brutes by such powers or proper- 
ties as abstraction or relational thought, 
language and law, art and science 

Old Testament: Genesis, 2:19 20 

5 AhscHYLus: Prometheus Bound [4 12-506! 44 c- 
45a 

5 Eurumdes: Suppliants [195-213] 260a-b / 
Trojan Women [665-672] 275d 

7 Plato: Laches, BSb-d / Protagoras, 44a 45a / 
Theaetetus, S34d S36a csp 535d 536a / LaUi, 
BK II. 653a-c 

8 Aristoill: Topics, bk v, cii 1 [128^15 16] 
178b: cH 3 [132“! -9] 182d; [i 32*17-22] 183a: 
CH 4 [i3ri5'2j) 184bi CII 5 [134*8-17] 185b c 
/ Ileatens, bk ii, ch 12 [292'*i-ii] 384a / 
Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [980^*25-981*27) 499b d 
/ Soul, BK III, CH 3 [427^*7 14] 659d-660a; 
[428*20 24] 660c / Memory and Reminiscence, 
CH 2 [453‘‘5-i4] 695b 

QArisioilf: History of Animals, bk 1, ch i 
[488^20-27] 9 d; BK IV, CH 9 [536^1-8] 63 a b; 
BK VIII, CH I [588*18 **4] 114 b,d:,BK IX, CH i 
[6 o 8 “io-'*i 9] 133 b,d' 134 a / Parts of Ammah, 
BK II, CH 10 [656*8-9] 182 a; cii 16 |659**28] 
CH 17 [660^3] 186 d' 187 c: BK HI, CH 6 [669*18 
20] 197 c; CH 10 1673*4-10] 201 d 202 a; bk iv, 
CH 10 [686*25-687^5] 217 d- 219 a esp [68o’*24| 
218 b, [687*4-23] 2]8c-d / Generation of Am 
mals, BK II, CH 6 [744*27-31] 285 c; bk v, cii 
2 [78i**i7-23] 323 d 324 a; cii 7 [786**15 22] 
328 c d / Ethics, bk i, ch 7 [1097**7 ii] 342 d 
343 a; bk hi, ch 2 [iiii**6-i2] 357 b c; bk vh, 
CII I [1145*15-33] 395 a b; cii 3 [1147*25 *’5] 
397 c-d; bk viii, ch 12 [1162*16-25] 414 c; bk 
IX, CII 9 [ii 69 **i 7-I9] 423 b / Politics, bk i, cii 
2 [1253*1-39] 446 b-d; bk vii, ch 13 11332*39 
**7l 537 a'b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch i IM 55 ''< 3 l 
594 d / Poetics, ch 4 [i 448*^4-24 j 682 C'd 

12 Epk-tetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 3 108 b c; 
CH 28, 134 a-d; bk iv, ch ii 240 d' 242 d 

12 Ai HI. Lius: Meditations, bk hi, stxt 16 262d' 
263a, c; bk ix, sect 9 292b'd 

23 Macihavelli: Prince, cii xviii, 25a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 52b; 53a b; 
54a; 54c; 57d; 59b'C; 63a; 79b d; part ii, 
lOOa-c 

Montaigne: Essays, 215b'216b; 218a'C 
Harvey: On Animal Generation, 427d'428a 
B/con: Advancement of learning, 20C'd / 
Novum Organum, bk 11 , aph 35, 163d-164a 


\bto \c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 59C'60b / 
Objections and Replies, 2268- d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk viii [369-451I 
240a'242a; bk ix [549-566] 259b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, intro, sect 

I 93a>b; bk ii, ch xi, sect 4-1 i 144d-146a 
csp srcT 10 145d; bk hi, cii i, slct i 3 
2Slb,d 252a; ch vi, sect 33 278b c; hk iv, 
CH XII, srcT II, 361c-d; cii xviii, srci 11, 
384b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, iniuo, sicr 

II 407b 408a 

35 Humt: Human Understanding, sect i, div 4, 
452b c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 341d; 349d'350a 

39 Smiiii: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 6d'8b 

42 Rsnt: Pure Reason, 164a-165c; 199c 200c / 
Pi actual Reason, 316c 317a / Pref MetaphysL 
cal litemcnt^ of Ethics, 372a b / Intio, Meta- 
physic of Mnials, 386b d / Judgement, 479a c; 
602b,d'|tn i] 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 448a 449c 

46 Hl(,el: Philosophy of Right, i»\ri hi, pai 21 1 
70a c; addiiions, 26 121a b; 121 136c d; 157 
142b c / Philosophy of History, im ko, 168b d 

49 Dshwjn: Descent of Man, 278a 279a; 294c 
304a csp 294c d, 297a 298a, 304a; Slid; 
320a b; 349d; 591 d 593c 

50 M\rx: Capital, 85b c; 86b c 

52 Dos 1 01 V sky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
122d 123a; rk vi, 167c d 

53 [amts: Psychology^ SSa h; 677a; 678b 686b 
esp 678b, 683b 684a, 686a b; 691a b; 704a 
706b csp 706b; 873a 

54 Fri ud: Interpretation of Dreams, 385b c / 
Unconscious, 429c d / General Introduttion, 
616b c / Civilization and Its Discontents, 778a 

Ic. The conception of man as an animal, differ- 
ing only in degree of intelligence and of 
other qualities possessed by other ani- 
mals 

20 Aouinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
O 79t A i, ans 951b'953b 

23 Hobbi-s: leviathan, part i, 52b; 53a'b; 53d- 
54a; 59b; 64a'C; 79c; part ii, 112d-113a; 
part IV, 267b 

25 Moniaicnl: Essays, 207a-c; 215a-232c csp 
216c-219a, 231d-232c 

30 Bacon: A/op«/w Organum, bk xi, aph 35, 163d- 
164a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ix [5^9-566] 259b 

35 Lockl: Human Understanding, bk hi, cii vi, 
SECT 12 271d-272b; ch x, sect 17 295d-296b; 
cH XI, SECT 20 304c-d; bk iv, ch xvi, slot 
12, 370c-371a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ix 487b- 
488c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 334b,d-338d; 348d- 
349c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 199C'200c 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 448a-449c; 469b-d 
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49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 286a<319d csp 
287a'b, 294c, 304a-305c, 319b'd; 331b-332a; 
591d-592a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 689c< 
690a 

53 James: Psychology, 677a; 690b 

54 Freud: Sexual Enlightenment of Children^ 
121 d; 122 c 

2. Man’s knowledge of man 

2a, Immediate self-consciousness: man’s inti- 
mate or introspective knowledge of him- 
self 

7 Plato: Charmidcs, 7b-c; 8 b-d / Phaedrus, 
116c-d / Philebus, 629b-c 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk hi, ch 4 [429^5 9) 661d; 
[429**25-29] 662b; [4^0*2-91 662b c 

9Arisioile: Ethics, dk ix, cn 9 [1170*28 ^’i] 
424a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch i, 105a b; 
CH 27, 133a-b 

12 Aurtliijs: Meditations, bk xi, sect i 302a b 
18 Art.u*^ :',L. Ci^nfesunns, bk x, par ^ 72a; 
par 7 73a / City of God, bk xi, ch 26 336d' 
337b; CH 27, 337d 338a 

lOAgriNAs: Summa Theologtca, part i, q 87, 
A I, ans 465a-466c; a 2, ans 466c 467b; \ 4, 
ANS 468b-d 

20 Agi’iNAs: Summa Theologica, part i 11, q 
112, A 5, ANS and RFP 1,5 359c 360c 

21 Davii : Dwtne Cjmedy, purgatory, xviii 
[ 49 6o| 80b c 

23 Hobbi s: Ijeviathan, intro, 47b-d 
25 Moniaignl: Eisay^, 6d-7a; 69d 70c; 177d- 
181d csp 180b d; 253d 254a; 319d 320b; 
322b-323b; 388c 389c; 485c 48ba; 520b 522a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, pari ii, 332b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 54b c; 88c- 
89b 

31 Descartes: Dt>coime, part iv, 51c-52a / 
Meditations, ii 77d 81d / Objections and Re- 
plies, 207b; 224b, d; 276b-c 

31 Spinoaa: Ethics, pari ii, prop 19 2^ 382b' 
383c 

33 Pascal: Pensees, ^96 ^99 240b 
35 Lo(,kp.: Human Understanding, rk ii, ch i, 
SECT 1-8 121a'123a csp sect 7-8 122c-123a; 
ch IX, sect 1-2 138b'C; cii xix 175b 176b; 
CH XXI, SECT 185a-c; cii xxiii, sicr 15 
208c-d; SECT 32-^4 212C'213a; ch xxvii, 
sr.ci 9 222a-b; bk iv, ch ix, sect 2-^ 349a c 
35 Hume: Human Understanding slct i, div 8, 
454a-b; sect vii, niv 51 54 472b 474b 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 349b'C 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 32a c; 55a 56c; 99a 101 b; 
121a'123b / Practical Reason, 292d [in i]; 
307d'310c / Judgement, 599d-600d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 303b'C 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 5 
13a'C; par 7 14a-c; part i, par 35 21a b; 
ADDITIONS, 5 116d'117a; 22 120c'd; 25 12la / 


Philosophy of History, part i, 257d-258a; 
PART II, 278a-c; part hi, 304a-b; 310d 
47 Gcietiie: Faust, part i [3217-3239] /9a-b; 
PART II [11,433-452] 278a b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 6d8b- 
689b; 693d-694c 

52 I'Iostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bkxi, 341 c 

53 Jamfs: Psychology, 121a'b; 122b-126a; 191a- 
197a csp i93a, 196a-197a; 221b; 223b'224a; 
233a-b 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 383b-c / 
Unconscious, 429c-430c / General Introduction, 
451a b; 620a / Ego and Id, 702d'703a 

2b, The sciences of human nature: anthropol- 
ogy and psychology; rational and em- 
pirical psychology; experimental and 
clinical psychology 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk vi, ch i [1026* 
5-f)] 548 a / Soul, BK 1, CH i 631a'632d; bk ii, 
cH 4 (415*14-22] 645b'C 

OAristoilc: Ethics, bk i, ch 13 [1102*5-25] 
347b c 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 261c- 269b passim 
30 B it on: Advancement of Learning, 54b-c 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i 451a- 
455b passim; sect vhi div 65 479b-480a 
38 Roi ssfau: Inequality, 329a-330b 
42 K vNi : Pure Reason, la'4a,c csp Ib-d / Fund, 
Prm. Metaphysic of Morals, 253b'254b; 271a-c 
/ Practical Reason, 294a' b; 307d-310c / Intro, 
Metaphy<tc of Morals, 388a'C / Judgement, 
599d 600d 

46HEr.lL: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 11 
15a b 

53 I AM ES : Pv , chology, xiiib-xiva ; la-4a ; 1 20a-l 29b 

54 F reud: Unconscious, 431b'd / General Intro- 
duction, H>la 453a csp 451b-452a / Group 
Psychology, 664a 665a / New Introductory 
Lecture , 864a 868d csp 868b c; 873c- d 

2^(1) The subject matter and scope of the 
science of man 

8 Aristoile: Soul, bk i, ch i 631a 632d 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 87 
464d 468d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 49d'50b; 
54b c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, intro, sect 
1-4 93a 94b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect 1 451a- 
455b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 329a-331d 
42 Kant: Practical Reason, 294a'b / Intro, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 388b-c / Judgement, 
599d-660d csp 600d 

53 James: Psychology, xiiib xiva; 3b 4a; 120a- 
121a; 129b: 236a; 825a [fn i] 

54 Freud: Unconscious, 428a-429c csp 429b / 
General Introduction, 452a 454b; 467b-d; 
SSOa-b; 606a / Group Psychology, 664a'665b 
/ New Introductory Lectures, 866a' b 
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(2^« The sciences ^ human nature: anthropology 
and psychology; rational and empirical 
psychology; experimental and clinical psy^ 
chology.) 

2h{2) The methods and validity of psychology 

8 Arjstoi LE : bk CH 1 631a'‘632d, bk ii, 

CH 4 (4i5*i4-22] 645b c 

9 Aristoile: Ethics, bk t» ch 13 [1102*^5 25] 
347b c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Ihcologtca, part i« q 87 
464d-468d 

21 Dante* Dwine Comedy, purc\tor\, xviii 
[ 49 - 60 ] 80b c 

23 Hobbes: Ijetnathan, intro, 47b d; pari it, 
163a 

30 Bapon: Advancement oj Learning, 49d 50b, 
54b c 

35 Hirkelcy* Human Knowledge, scci 145 
441d 442a; sect 148 442b-d 

35 Hi me Human Undert/anding, sect i, div 8 
454a'C, sect ix, div 82 487b c 

42 Kant Pure Reason, 55a 56c, 121a ]23b, 
126c<d / Practical Reason, 292d [in ij, 294a b; 
307d-310c / Judgement, 599d-600d 

43 fEDERALisr: number 79 , 234b c 

52 Dostofvsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xu, 
386c 387d 

53 James: Psychology, 17b 18b; 56a 66a passim; 
121a 129b esp 126a 129b, 146a, 165a, 235b 
236a esp 236b |fn ij; 259a b; 822b, 825a [fn i] 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psuho 
Analysts, 13C'14a / Unconscious, 429b'C, 434c 
/ General Introduction, 451d'452a; 548a 550c 
esp 550a b, OOOa-b / Beyond the Pleauire 
Principle, 639a-b; 661C'662b / Ego and Id, 
706d-707a 

23 ( 3 ) The relation of psychology to physiol- 
ogy: the study of organic factors in 
human behavior 

7 Plato. Phaedo, 240d-242b / Timaeus, 474b- 
475d 

OAristoixe: Physics, bk vii, ch 3 (246'’2o- 
248*8! 330a-d / Soul, bk i, ch 1 [40 5*2-‘‘'i9] 
632a d; bk 11, cii i 642a 643a, ch 9 |42i'’22- 
26] 653b; bk hi, cii 4 [429*28-^4] 661c d; ch 9 
[4 32*^26 -433*1 1 665c / Sleep 696a 701 d esp 
CH I 696a 697c / Dreams 702u 706d passim, 
esp CH 2 703a 704d 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk 11, ch 4 
175b 176a; cn 7 [653**! 7] 178d 179a; bk hi, 
CH 6 [669*18-20] 197c; BK IV, ch 10 [686^*22- 
29] 218b c / Motion of Animals, ch 7 [701*^13] 
CH 8 [702*22] 237a-c; ch 11 239a'd 

10 Hippocratls: Sacred Disease, 155d-160d esp 
159a-c 

12 Lucretius; Nature of Thmgs, bk hi [ 94-^29] 
31b-40c 

19 Aqui 4as; Summa Theologtca, part i, q 75, a 
3 , REP 3 380c-381b; a 4 381b-382a; q 76, a 5 
394c-39te; q 84, aa 7-8 449b'451b; Q 85, a 7 
459c-460b; part i-ii, q 41, a 1, ans 798b d 


2b{2) to 3a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 271a-b; 296d / 
Orculaiton of the Blood, 321 d 322a; 322c-d / 
On Animal Generation, 43 Id 432a 

30 Bacon* Advancement of l^earning, 48d 50b 

31 DEscARits. Discourse, part v, 60b-c; part 
VI, 61c / Meditations, vi, 99d / Objections and 
Rephei, 207d-208a; 209c 

31 Spinoza Ethics, pari ii, prop 14 380c; prop 
16-17 380d 381d, prop 26, demons i 384a b; 
PART V, PR 1 1 451a 452c, prop ^9 462a c 
38 Koussi AU Imquahty, 338a 
42 Kant Judgement, 538d 539a 
51 Tolstoy* War and Peace, epilogue ii, 689c- 
690a 

53 f AMTS Psychology, 2b-4a; 7a; 9a 56a esp 9a b, 
52a 53b. 66b 71a passim; 690b 

54 Fkj-ud Interpretation oj Dreams, 154c 155a / 
Unconscious, 429a b, 431c-d / General Intro- 
duction, 451d'452a; 605b 606b / Inhibitions, 
Symptoms, and Anxiety, 72 la / New Intro 
ductory Lecturer, 872c d 

23 ( 4 ) The place of psychology in the order of 
sciences: the study of man as prerequisite 
for other studies 

7 Pi AT o* Charmidei, 7b c; 8b d / Phaedru>, 
116c d / Phaedo, 240d 242b / Rtpublic, bk ii, 
316a b, BK IV, 350a b / Phtlebus, 629b c 

SAristotie* Metaphysics, bk vi, ch i [1026* 
5 6] 548a 

9 Vristotle* Ethics, bk i, ch 13 [ii02*«) 2*^] 
347b c / Rhetoric, bk i, c h 2 [i 456*21-29! 595d 
23 HoBBfs Icuathan, intro, 47b-d 
25 MoNiAiGNt Essays, 69d 70c, 259a 260b; 
308c d 

28 Harvey. On Animal Generation, 443b 
31 Dfscartes. Discourse, part iv, 51c 52a / 
Meditations, ii 77d 81 d / Objections and Re- 
plies, 207b 

33 Pascal PensScs, 66 180b, 144-146 200b 
35 Locke Human Understanding, 87d; intro 
93a 95d 

35 Huml Human Understanding, sect i, niv 7 -8 
453c 454c 

38 Koussi AU. Inequality, 329a 330b 
42 Kant Pure Reason, la-4a,c esp lb d / Practi- 
cal Reason, 307d'310c,831a-332d / Judgement, 
511a'512a, 599d-600d 

46 Hegfl Philosophy of Bight, intro, par 4 12d- 
13a, par 19 16d 17a 

54 Frfud. New Introductory Lectures, 868b d; 
874a c; 883c d 

3. The constitution of mim 

3 tf. Mao aa a unity or conjunction of matter 
and spirit, body and soul, extension and 
thought 

Old Testament: Genesis, 2*7 
Apocrypha; Wisdom of Solomon, 9*14-15; 15:11 
—(D) OT, Book^of Wisdom, 9:14-15; 15:11 
New Testament: Romans, 7:14-23; 8:4-13 / 
/ Corinthians, 15*36-49 


THE GREAT IDEAS 
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7 Plato: Cratylus^ 93b d / Phaedrus^ 124b d / 
Phaedo, 231b 234c / Republic^ bk hi, 338a 
339a / Tfmaetis, 453b c / Lau/s^ bk v, 686d 
687c 

8 Arisioilf Metaphysics, bk vir, < ii lo [10^5^ 
13-^2) 559a b, BK VIII, cii 3 [103^*29 '*4] 
567d, cii 6 569d 570d, bk \ii, cii 10 {1075^ 
34 37J 606d / Soui, BK I, c H I [40 4'‘2 ‘"h)) 
^2a d, iH 5 [)io*'io i6| 640c, [411**5 18] 
641c d, BK 11, CII I 2 642a 644c 

9 Aristoili Politics, bk i, ch 5 [i254“33 **7! 
448a 

12 I A LKi III s Nature of I kings, uk hi [94 176) 
31b-32b, [370 395] 34d 35a 
12 LiMcrbiLs Discourses, bk 1, rii 3 108b c, 
BK IV, ( H 11, 240d 241b 
12 \i Kf I lus Meditations, bk iv, slc t 21 265b c; 
BK \ 11, SKI 55 283b c, BK i\, sK 1 8 292b, 
UK XII, SI ( I 30 310a b 
14 Pi 1 r\Rf H Romulus, 29a b 

17 I^iniiNi s I iKt J nnead, ih 1 la 6b / Second 

/ nnead, ih t, < 11 5 37c / / ourth t nnead, tr 
III c II 19 151d l'i4b esp ( u 20 152b 153a, 

FM VII, < H 1 191c d, iH 8, 197c 198b / Sixth 
f nnead lu vii < 11 4 6 323c 325a 

18 \i < LsiiM ( i/\ of God, BK V cH II, 216c, 
BK i\ ( II 8 17 289d 295c pissim bk x, hi 
29 316d 318b BK Mil, CH 16 367a d, < 11 19 
369c 370c, BK MV, ni 2 3 377a 378d, (ii 5 
379c 380b 

19 \oi I^^s Summa Iheologua i*nri 1,08 , a i, 
RLi* 2 34d 35c, K 2 , UH* 2 35c 36b, qk} 75 76 
378a 399b g 118 a 2 , \ns jncl rib 2 601c 
603b, \ 3, ANS 603b 604b, g 119 a i ans 
604c 607b, PARI I 11, 0 4, A •), RtP 2 632c 
634b, g 17, A 4 ANS and hfp 3 688d 689c 

20AgLjiNAs Summa Iheologua, part 111, g 2 , 
a I, ANS and ri p 2 710a 711c, a s 715a 716b. 
Q 17, A 2, Ri p 4 808d 809d part 111 si ipl, 
g 79, A i-g 80, A 2 951b 958b 
21 Danff Ditine Comcd\, plrcaiorv, xxv 
1 34-781 91d 92a 

25 Mom AiGM 311a b, 432b d, 538a 

543a c 

30 Bacon Adtamemtnt of learning, 48d 49c 

31 Dlsi ARILS Discourse, PARI IV, 51d 52a, 

PARI V, 60b c / Meditation'^, ii 77d 81d vi, 
98c 99a, 99d 100a / Objections and Replies, 
119d 120a, nil vi vii 130c d, dpi x 130d, 
PROP IV 133c 135d 136b 152b,d 156a; 

170b c, 207d'208a, 209c, 224d 225d, 231a 
232d. 248b, 276b'C 

31 SpiNo/A bthicc, PARI 11, PROP 10 13 376c 
378c, PART HI, PROP 2 396c 398b, pari v, 
PRBP 451a 452c 
33 Pascai PensSes, 512 262a 
35 Locki Human Understanding, bk i, ch hi, 
SFcr 4, 113b, BK II, CII Nxvii, sk i (> 8 220c 
222a esp sbci 8, 221d 222a, ski 15 224b c, 
SECT 21 225d 226a, sei 1 27 29 227d 228c; 
BK IV, CH 111, SEC 1 6 313c 315b paSMm 
35 Hhmb. Human Understanding, sec i mi, mv 
52 472c 473c 


36STrRNr Tristram Shandy, 229b 230a, 270b, 
277a b 

37 1*1! LDiNc Tom Jones 198a c 
42 Kant Judgement, 557c 558b 
46 High Phtiosoph\ of Right, part i, par 47 48 
24a c AomiioNs, 2 115d 

53 James Psychology, la 4a esp 2b 3a, 4a. 84a 
93b esp 88a 90b, 116a 119b, 130a, 139a 140a, 
208a b 221a 226a esp 221a 222b, 225b^226a 

54 Fruji) Interpretation of Dreams, 154c 155a 

3tf(l) Man as a pure spirit, a soul or mind 
using d body 

7 Pi Aio Cratylus, 93b d / Phaedrus 124b 126c 
/ Me no, 179dl80b / Phaedo, 231b 234c. 
250a d t Timaeus, 452d 454a 

12 1 PIC I FT i s Discourses, bk iv, cii ii, 240d- 
241a 

13 Viuc IL ienetd, bk vi [724 751] 230b 231a 

17 PioiiN I trst I nnead, fk i la 6b esp ch 
5 2d 4d / Second Lnnead tk 1, ch 37c 
/ Ihird I nnead, tr iv, ch 2 97d 98a ' I ourth 
I nnead ir vii, ch i 191c d / Sixth hnnead, 
]R V II, ( II I 6 323c 325a 

18 \icisiivi BK XIII, CH 16 367a 

d, c H IQ 369c 370c 

19 VgciNAs Summa Theologua, part i, g 29 
A I, Ki P 3 162a 163b g 73, a 4 381b 382a g 
76, A I, ANS 385d 388c a 4 ans 393a 194c 
A 7 ANs396d 397d gii8, ans 603b 60 ;b 

20 \gi IN AS Summa Iheologua pari iii m ppi 
g 70 , A i VNS and rep 4 951b 953b 

31 Dfscartes Dt course, pari iv Sic 52a 
iari V, 60b c / Meditations, 11 77d 8ld \i 
98c d / Objections and Replies, 119d 120a 
DFi M vu 130c d DFP X 130d PROP IV n3c 
135d 136b i52d 155c 156a, 207d 208a 
31 Siino/a I thus, pvRi 111 PROP 2 396c 398b 
PARI V IKK 451a 452c 

35 1 oc KI Human i nder^tandmg bk 11, c 1 
wvii SK T 6 S 220c 222a esp SECT S 221d 
222a SK 1 21 225d 226a sfct 2S 29 228a c 
35 Hi KKi 1 1 V Human knou ledge, slct 2 413b 
sKT 89 430b c, stci 143 142 440a 441c 
SKI 14S 4 12b d 

40 ( > I b HON Dc ( line and / «//, 186a b 
46 H I on Pnilosopln of Right, part i, pu ^3 
21a b par 47 24a b, additions, 116d 117a 
22 120c d, 23 12 la 2S 121b Pnih oph\ of 
Hrsfor\ PARF III 310d 
48 Mi 1 V II 1 1 Mob\ Diil{, 28a, 380b 381a 
51 loi siov 1( ar ami Peace, bk vii, 295b c 
53 Jamfs Psychology, 220b 226a 

3<s(2) Man's spiritualit> as limited to his im- 
material powers or functions, such as 
reason and will 

8 \ristoili Soul, BK I, CH 4 [408**18 29 l 638 c, 
ah 3 [4ii*’M 18] 641c d BK 11. CH 2 [4n**24- 
ag] 643d 644a, bk hi, ch 4-5 661b 662d 

19 \0L IN AS Summa Iheologua, pari 1 , q 7 , a 2 . 
Rpp 2 31d 32c, g 29 , a 1 , rep 5 162a 163b: Q 
75 , A 2 379c 380c. AA 3-6 382a 384c. q 76 
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Zhto\ 


(3 a Man as a anity or conjunction of matter and 
spirit, body and soul, extension and thought. 
3a(2) Man’s spirituality as limited to his 
immaterial powers or functions, such as 
reason and will.) 

385c-399b passim; q jy, a ^ 403d-404c; q 78, 
A I, ANs 407b-409a; Q 79 413d'427a; q 80, \ 2 
428a-d: Qo 82-8) 431d'440b; q 84, a t, ans 
and REP I 440d 442a; a 2, ans 442b 443c; a 
6, ANS 447c 449a; q s i, ans 451c 453c; 
Q 86, a I, REP 3 461c 462a; q 87, a i, rfp 3 
465a 466c; s? 91, a i. ans and rfp i 484a' 
485b; Q 96, A 2 511b-d; q 98, a i, ans 516d' 
517c; Q 118, A 2, ANS 60K 603b 

5b, Comparisons of man with God or the gods» 
or with angels or spiritual substances 

Old Testament: Gcne<ts, 1:26 27; 5*1-2: 9:6 / 
Job , 4:16-21 / Psalms , 8:5 — ( D ) Plainly , 8*6 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 2*23 ~{D) (Vr, 
BooJ( of Wisdom, 2 :2 3 

New Tr stamen I : Matthew, 22.23-30 / I Conn 
thians, 11:7 / Hebrews, 2:7 / Jama, 39 / 
U Peter, 1.34/ Recelatton, 22:8-9— (/^) Apoc- 
alypse, 22*8 9 

7 Pi ato: Protagoras, 44a -45a / Republic, bk vi, 
382c / Ttmaeus, 476a b 
QArisioilf* Part< of Animals, bk iv, ch 10 
|686“27 3 3l 217d 218a 
10 HiPPocRAits* Sacred Disease, 155c'd 
12 Kpinm s: Discourses, bk i, ch 3 ]t)8b c; 
CH 11 , 119b'120a; ch 14 120d-121c; bk 11 , 
CH 16, 158b-d 

18 Ai clsiinl; Confessions, bk vi, par 4 36a b; 
bk XII, f)ar 20 103c d; bk xiii, par 32 119a'b 
/ City of God, bk viii, ch 25 283b-c; bk ix, 
CH 8 17 289d 295c; bk xii, ch 21 357a b; 
CH 23 357d 358a; bk xiii, chi 360a b; iik 
x\ I, cif 6 426c-427a / Christian Doctrine, bk 1, 
CH 22, 629b c; cii 23 630a c; cii 30 632c 633b; 


119a; BK IV [358-393] 160a'161a; bk v [ 388- 
450] 183b-185a; [469 505] 185b'186a; bk vi 
1 320-35 3 1 203a'204a; bk x [ 888-908] 293b- 
294a 

33 Pascal; Pens^es, 140 199a'b; 418 243a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch x, 
SEci 9 143a c; ch xxiif, shcr 13 207d 208b; 
BK IV, CH HI, SFci 17 31 7c; SECT 2 3 320a'C 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 8i 
428c d 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 394a 

42 Kam • Pure Reason, 33a d / Piactical Reason, 
350c-351b 

47 Cj'otihi Faust, pari i [482 517] Ha-b; [602- 
736] 16b 19b passim; pari ii [ 8094-8097] 
197a 

51 'Pols TOY. War and Peace, hk vii, 295b c 

53 James: Psychology, 745a 

3c. Man as an organization of matter or as a 
collocation of atoms 

7 Pea 10. Sophist, 567a 568a / Imws, bk x, 761b 

8 \risioiii Generation and Corruptwn, uk 11, 
< II 6 l33 4“io 15] 435a / Soul, bk i, ( 11 2 5 
633a 641d 

10 Gai I N- Natural Faculties, bk i, < ii 12 172d- 
173c 

12 Lt < Ri III s Nature of Things^ bk 11 [251 2(^3] 
18b d. BK 111 [t)j 869] 31b 4Ia; i»k iv [ 722- 
817J 53d 54d. [877 96 1 1 55d 56d 

17 Pi OHMS. I'htrd Fnnead, ir i, <n 3 79b c / 
Fourth Ennead, ir mi 191c 200c esp < 11 i 4 
191c 193c, c'H 8, 195b 196a, 196r 197c 

19 \(,M inas Surnma Theologtca, pari i, o 75, 
A i 378b 379c; q 8 |, a 2 , ans 442b 443c; 
A 6, ANS 447c 449a 

23 Hobbts* iNiRo, 47a; PART I, 49a d; 
80a b, PARI IV, 251a b 

31 Oi-si ARiis - Objections and Replies, 22Ga d 

35 Loc KT Human Understanding, bk ii, c h 
xxvii, SI Cl 21 225d 226a; sm i 28 29 228a c; 


CH 33 633d 634b 

19 Aqlinas- Summa Theologtca, pari i, o 7, ^ 2, 

REP 2 31d 32c; q 30, a 2, ri p 3 168a 169b; 
Q 47, A 2, ANS 257b 258c; qo 269a 338d 

passim; q 75, a 7 384d'385c; q 93 492a'50]c; 
O 96, A 2 Sllb-d; w 106-107 545c'552b pas- 
sim; Q 108, A i, ANS 552c-553c; a 8 561a-562a; 
Q 112, A I, REP 4 571d 573a; q 117, a 2, rfp 3 
597c- 598c; a 3, ans 598c 599b; o 118, a 3, 
ANS 603b-604b; pari i-ii, q 4, a 5, rep 6 
632c-634b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, part i-ii, q 50, 
A 6 lla-12a; part hi, q 6, a 3, rep 2 742a- 
743a 

21 Dantt: Divine Comedy, pakadist, vii [ 121- 
148] 116b-c; XXIX [13-84I 150b-151a 

23 Hobbes: Levtathan, part h, 162c; part hi. 


BK IV, c ti III, SI cT 6 313c 315b; < 11 x, si i 1 5 
350a b; sre r 10 351b 352a; sk r 17 353b c 
35 Hr rki i i y. Human Knowledge , sic 1 c;3 431 b; 

SI ( I 137 440b c; sfc i 141 441a b 
42 Kani Pure Reason, 126C'd / Judgement, 557c- 
559d; 575b 578a; 578d-582c; 599d 600d 
46 Hrci e: Philosophy of History, pari i, 255d 
51 'Polsioy: War and Peace, epilocue h, 689c- 
690a 

53 Jami s: Psychology, 95a 119b 

54 Freud: New Introductory lectures, 829a b 

4. The analysis of human nature into its facul- 
ties, powers, or functions: the id, ego» 
and super-ego in the structure of the 
psyche 

7 Peato: Republic, bk iv, 350a'353d 


183d'184a is to tee: Soul, bk ii-ih 642a-668d 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act ii, sc 11 [314-334^^ Summa Theologtca, part i, qq 77 - 

43d '^‘'%^SIb440b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ii I 3 Des4aM|i's: Meditations, vi 96b 103d passim 
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42 Kant: Judgement, 465c 467a; 475 b'd 

49 I)\rwin: Descent of Man, 287a'302b passim 

54 l'Kiri>: General Introduction, 501 d 504b; 
53]d-532b / Croup P^ydiology, OSla^b / Fgo 
and Id, 701d'708c r sp 702c. 706d-707d; 715a' 
716c / Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 
721d'722c / Neuf Introductory lectures, 830a' 
840a csp 836C'838d 

4a, Man’s vegetative powers: comparison with 
similar functions in plants and animals 

7 Plato: Republic, bk v, 361C'362a / Timaeus, 
469d-471d 

8 AnisiorLh: Generation and Corruption, liK i, 
cii 5 417b-420b / Soul, bk ii, lh 2 [ 41 ^* 20 - 

643b d; lh 4 645b 647b; bk in, (n 9 
[ I ^ 2 *^ 8 - 10 ] 665a: < h 12 1 |^ 4‘‘22 26 ] 667a b 

9 Arisi cji li : History of Animals, bk viii, ch i 

[t 88**24 581/81 115 b / Generation of Animals, 
BK f. ( H 2^ 271 b-d; hk 11, c ii 1 [745’’! 4 24J 
275 d- 276 a; i.ii 4 l74oN) 74i«5l 281 c 282 a / 
Ethics, BK I, c'li 7 i()98“i1 343 b; 

c II I 4 [i i()2'‘44 **i 4] 347 d 348 a 

IOCjslin: Natural I'acultiei 167a 21 5d csp bk 
I, I M I i 6 :r. ^ » 11 4 8 109b-171a 

17 PioriNi’s: Third Hnnead, ir i\, on 2 97d' 
98a / Fourth Fnncad, ir in, ch 19 , 152a; 
IK IX, ('ll 4 , 206b 

18 Ai (.I'siiNL- (jty of God, bk vii, ch 24 , 
256b c; 11 k \i\, ch 26 395d 396c 

19 Aoi iNss: Sumina T/Hologiea, mRi i, 18 , 

A 4 , Rj i> 4 106b 107c; g 76 , a ans 393a 394r; 
Q 78 , s \ 1 2 407b 410a; 96 , \ 2 511b d; q (>S 

516d 5l9a; g iiS, a 1 600a 601c; a 2 , rlp 2 
601c 603b; g 119 604c 608d; pari i ii, g 17 , 
A 8 692a c 

20 Agi IN as: Summa Theologua, pari i ii, (^ 50 , 
A 4 , Ri p I 8 b 9a; p\ri 111 si ppl, g 80 , a 4 , 
ANS and RI p 4 5 959c 963a 

21 Dani'i : Divine Comedy, im rc.aiory, xxv 
|4}S)|91d92b 

24 Rabilais: Gargantua and Pantagiuel, bk hi, 
143a 144c 

28 Harvi y: On Animal Generation, 427d 428b 

30 Ha(;on: Xovum Organum, hk 11 , aph 27 , 
158a b 

31 Dlscartls: Objections and Replies, 207a; 
244b-c 

49 Dxrwin; Descent of Man, 256a 257c 

54 I* re in: Sexual Enlightenment of Children, 12 Id 

4b, Man’s sensitive and appetitive powers: 
comparison with similar functions in 
other animals 

7 Plaio: Republic, bk 11 , 319c 320c; bk iv, 
351b 353d / Timaeus, 466a 467d / Theaeietus, 
534d 535b / Philebus, 620b 622b / Laws, bk 
VII, 715b'C; BK xii, 796a'b 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk 1 , cii 5 l 4 id ’27 41 ] 641d; 
BK 11 , CH 2 [ 41 /ao **141 643b d; bk ii, ch 
5 -HK III, CH 4 647b-661b / Sense and the SensT 
ble 673a 689a, c 


9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk iv, ch 8 - 
10 59d'64b; bk viii, ch i (588*i8-589*io| 
114b, d 115b; bk ix, cii i ( 608*10 3 * 19 ] 133b, d' 
134a / Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 16 [ 660 * 14 ]- 
CH 17 [ 660 * 24 ] l®7a / Motion of Animals, 
CII 6 II 235d 239d csp cii 10 238c-239a / 
Generation of Animals, bk hi, ch 2 [ 754 * 7 - 16 ] 
294a b/ Ethics, bk i, cii 7 [i 097 ^* 2 4 - 1098 * 20 ] 
343a-c; ch 14 [ 1102**14 1104*41 348a'C; hk 
III, CH I [ 1111*21 ** 4 ] 357a b; ch 2 [ 1111**7 9l 
357b; CH 10 [ 1118*17 ‘* 7 ! 364d'365a; bk vi, 
cH 2 [ii 4 (/i 7 2i]387d; bk vn, cii 4 |ii 47 *» 4 - 5 ] 
397d / Politics, HK 1 , CH 2 [ 1254 * 9 - 15 ] 446b c 

10 G alen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch i 167a’b 

12 Li (.ri III s: Nature of Things, bk iv [522-721] 
51a 53d; [1192 1208 ] 59d'60a 

12 I'Ipk.i I irs: Discourses, bk i, ch 4 108b c 

12 Ai rliil's: Meditations, bk hi, sect 16 262d' 
263a,c; bk ix. si ct 9 292b'd 

17 I*loiim’s: First Eniiead, tr i la- 6 b passim / 
Third Ennead, ir iv, ch 2 97d'98a / Fourth 
Ennead, tr hi, ch 19 151d'152b; tr iv, ch 
20 21 167d-168c; ch 24 25 169c 171b; cii 28 
172a 173b; ir ix, ch 4 206a b 

18 Ai (.1 SUM : Confessions, bk x, paT ii 74a b / 
City of God, BK V, cii 9 , 215a; bk \ ii, ch 24 , 
256b c 

IQAgiiws: Summa Thcologica, part i, g 75 , 
A 4 , ASS 380c 381b; g 76 , a 4 , ans 391a 393a; 
A 5 , ASS 394c 396a; g 78 , a i 407b 409a; aa 
3 4 410a 413d; qq 80 81 427a 431d; g 91 , 
A 4 . RIP 1.4 486b 48 7d; g 96 , a 2 Sllb d; 
PARI I 11 , g 22 , A 4 722d 723b 

20 AgiMSAs: Summa Theologtca, part i 11, g 50, 
A 4 8 b 9a; part iii, g 2, a 2, ri.p 2 711d*712d; 
g 18, A 2, ANS Slid 812b; part 111 scppl, g 7(>, 
A 2. REP ^ 953b-955c 

21 OsNi'i : Divine Comedy, pl’rcatory, x\v 
|44 8 d91d-92b 

22 C'H\rci:R: Knight's Tale [1404 144^ 181 b- 
182 a / Manciple's Tale [17,104 144) 490 a-b 

23II()iiHis: lurtathan, part i, 49a 54c; 61a c; 
64a c; part h, 139a: 141a b: part iv, 267b 

24 Kabi I Ais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
192b d 

25 Mosi AU.M : Essays, 285c 292d; 424d-425c 

27 Sii AKTSPE ark: King latar, act iv, st. vi 
[109 191 1 274c 275b 

28 IIarvi.y: On Animal Generation, 347c-d 

30 Bacon : Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 27, 
157b c; API! 40 , 173c d 

31 Descari 1 s: Rules, xii, 19a 20 d ' Discourse, 
PARI v, 59a b / Objections and Replies, 156a-d 

31 Spino/.a: Ethics, part 111 , prop 57 , sciiol 
415b 

32 Mil. ion: Paradise Lost, bk viii [ 369 - 451 ] 
240a 242a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, cii ah, sect 77-81 
42b 43a / Human Undei standing, bk h, ch in, 
sect 1 1- 15 I40b-141a; cii x 141b 143d pas- 
sim, csp SECT 10 143c-d; ch xi, sect 4-7 144d' 
145b 
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(4. The analysis buman nature into itsjaculties, 
powers^ or Junctions: the id^ ego, and super- 
ego in the structure oj the psyche. Ah, Man's 
sensitive and appetitive powers: comparisoft 
with similar functions in other animals,) 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ix 487b- 
488c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 147b'148b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 331a-b; 337d'338d; 
348d'349c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 164b>c / Intro. Metaphysic 
of Morals, 386b'd / Judgement, 479a<d 

46Hloel: Philosophy of Right, addimons, 121 
136c-d 

48 Melville: Moby Dul{, 134b'135a; 244a- 
245b; 286b 288a; 289b'291a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 261c 262a; 287d- 
291c; 294c; 301c-30'2b; 304a 313a; 568d'571b 

51 Tolstoy: IVar and Peace, fpilocue 11 , 689c- 
690a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk hi, 
54a-b 

53 James: Psychology, 49a 50a; 198b 199b: 702a- 
b; 704a 706b; 712b-737a 

54 Freud: Ortgm and Development of Psycho- 
Analysts, 20 a d / Narcissism, 400c-401d / 
Instincts 412a-421a,c esp 413a 415b / General 
Introduction, 569c'585a esp 574a d, 579b- 
581c, 584b-c / Beyond the Pleasure Principle 
639a-663d esp 640b-c, 647a-648a, 651d- 
654c, 659d 661c / Ego and Id, 708c- 712a esp 
708d'709b / Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anx- 
iety, 720b-721a; 737b-738a; 752a / Civiliza- 
tion and Its Discontents, 782a d |fm|; 784d' 
785a / New Introductory Lectures, 840a-853b 
esp 843d-844c, 846a 850a, 850d-851d 

Ac, Man’s rational powers: the problem of simi« 
lar powers in other animals 

7 Plato: Laches, 35b c / Republic, bk hi, 338a- 
339 a; bk iv, 352b-353d / Ttmaeus, 452c 454a 
/ Theaetetus, 535b- 536a / Laws, bk 11 , 653a c; 
BK VII, 723c-d 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk v, ch 3 ^^1 

183a / Metaphysics, bk 1 , lh i ( 98 o** 25 - 27 j 
499b; BK IX, ch 2 571c-572a; ch 5 573a c; 
CH 7 Iio 49®5 12 ) 574c-d / Soul, bk h, ch ^ 
( 4 i 4 ®i 7 2 o| 644d; [ 415 * 7-121 645b; bk hi, ch 
3-8 659c-664d; ch 10 [ 4 } 3 * 8 - i^l 665d / Mem- 
ory and Reminiscence, ch 2 [45 ^• 5 - 14 I 695b 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[ 488 ** 2 o- 27 ] 9d; bk iv, ch 9 150^1-81 63a b; 
BK viii, ch I [ 588*1 8 -** 4 J 114b, d / Parts of Ani- 
mals, bk I, CH 1 [ 64 i'' 5 -io] 164b c; bk ii, rii 16 
[ 659 ^ 28 ]-ch 17 [ 660 ^ 3 ] 186d-187c; bk 111 , cii 
6 [ 669 * 18 - 20 ] 197c; ch 10 [ 67 ^* 4 - 10 ] 201d- 
202a; bk iv, ch 10 [ 686 * 25 - 687^51 217d'219a 
/ Generation of Animals, bk v, ch 7 [ 786 **! 5 - 
22 ] 328c-d / Ethics, bk i, ch 7 [ 1 097*^2 ^- 1098 * 
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/ Republic, BK ii, 316c-320c; bk hi, 329c- 
330a; 339b'341a; bk v, 357b 360d; bk m, 
373c 375b; 383c-d; bk vih, 404a-405c; bk ix, 
421a c / Theaetefus, 540c-541a / Statesman, 
605d'608a / Imw , bk vi, 699d 700b; 704a-c 
/ Seventh letter, 809c'810d csp 810c 

8 Aristotle: Categories, cii 8 [S*'25 9*14] 13d- 
14a; [9**9-10*10] 14c 15a / Posterior Analytics, 
BK 1, CH 44 122c / Memory and Reminuccnce, 
CH I 1 ; 49 ’M 9I 690a; [450*25 **12] 691a c 

9 Arisih^tle: History of Animals, bk vii, ch i 
[582“5-i()1 107c'd; ch 2 [584*4-14] I08c / 
Parts of Animals, bk iv, ch 10 [686**22-29] 
2l8bc / Generation of Animals, bk i, ch 18 
1725**25-726*6] 266a; bk iv, cii 3 [767*35- 
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(6. Individual dijferences among men, 6a, The 
cause and range rf human inequalities: 
differences in ability, inclination, tempera* 
ment, habit,) 

769 *>io] 308d-311b / Ethics^ bk hi, ch 5 359c- 
361a passim, esp [iii4*^2>^25] 360c d; bk vi, 
CH 13 (1144^1-14! 394b; bk vii, ch 7 400d- 
401c / Polutcs, BK I, CH 5-6 447d-449b; bk 
HI, CH 13 481b'483a; ch 17 486C'487a; bk v, 
CH 12 (i3i6*i-io| 518d'519a / Rhetoric, bk i, 
CH 6 [i363*’i-3l 604c; ch 9 |i 367*32 ^ 8 ] 
610a'b; ch 10 [1369*5-28] 612b-c; ch 12 
[x 372^^8-1373*17] 616b'617a; ch 15 [i377“6 8] 
621d; BK 11, ch 2 [1178^28-1379*3] 623d- 
624a; ch 5 [i 382^19 22] 628d: ch 16-17 638b- 
639a; bk hi, ch 7 [1408*27-33] 659b-c 

10 Hippocrates: Am, Waters, Places, par 3-7 
9c-12a; par 10 ]3b-14a; par 12-24 14b'19a,c 
/ Epidemics, bk hi, sect hi, par 14 59b / 
Sacred Disease, 155d-156a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk hi [231 322 ] 
33a 34b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 2-3 106d- 
108c; CH 5 , 110b; bk 11 , cii 15 , 156a'b; bk hi, 
CH 6, 182a-b; ch 24 , 203c-206a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk xi [243 29 s] 334b 336a 

14 Pluiarch: Pompey, 512c d 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr hi, ch i 3 10 a- 
11a / Fourth Ennead, tr iv, ch 17 . 166d / 
Fifth Ennead, ir ix, ch i 246c d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1 , o 85 , 
A 7 459c-460b; q 96, aa 3-4 512a 513c; 0113, 
A 2, Rtp 3 576d-S77d; part i h, q 46, a 5, 
ANs 815d 816d 

21 Dante: Divme Comedy, purgatory, vii 
[121-123] 64a; paradise, vhi [91-148] 117d- 
118c 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk it, stanza 
5 7 22a-b / Tale of Wife of hath [6691 - 6788 ] 
274b-276a / Clerf(s Tale [ 8269 - 8317 ] 302b- 
303a / Parson's Tale, par 27 - 28 , 514b 515a 

23 Hobbls: Leviathan, part i, 60a-61a; 61c d; 
66d-67a; 67d-68c; 71a; 84c-d; 94b'C; pari ii, 
112d; 154a 

25 Mont \ignl: Essays, 17c'18c; 60a-c; 63d 64b; 
71d'72b; 126b-127c; 150b-151a; 240a c; 264b- 
265a; 279b-c; 310d-312a; 317b'C; 367b 368a; 
451a-c; 491d-493a; 513a-514a 

26 Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice, act i, sc t 
[1-104I 406a'407b; sc 11 [39 133] 408C'409b; 
AC r IV, sc i [40-62] 426a / 1st Henry IV, act i, 
sc HI [1-21] 437d-438a; act hi, sc i [165-191] 
451d-452a; sc 11 [93-161] 453d-454c / 2nd 
Henry IV, act iv, sc iii [92-135] 492b-c / 
Much Ado About Nothing, act i, sc hi [i 41] 
506d-507a; act hi, sc 1 [47-116] 514d 515c 
/ Julius Caesar, act i, sc 11 [33-47] 569d; [97- 
161] S70b-571a; [192-214] 571b-c; sc hi [89- 
iii] 573c-d; act iv, sc i (i-'4o] 587a'C; sc ii, 
[1-123I 588b'589c; act v, sc v I68-75I 596a, c 
/ As You Ltkf It, ACT IV, sc 1 [1-20] 617a b 


27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act t, sc 11 [ 66 - 86 ] 
32b; act 11 , sc 11 [ 307 - 324 ] 43d; act iv, sc iv 
[ 31 - 66 ] 59a'C / Troilus and Cressida, act 1 , sc 
II [ 19 - 31 ] 105b; [ 201 - 270 ] 106d-107c / Mac^ 
heth, AC r hi, sc 1 [ 92 - 108 ] 295d-296a / Antony 
and Cleopatra, act h, sc hi [ 10 - 39 ] 321r-d; 
Acr V, sc II [ 76 -iooj 347a-b / Cymbeline, act 
IV, sc II [ 2 - 5 ] 472c 

30 Bacon: Adiancement of Learning, 76a 78a / 
Novum Organum, bk 1 , aph 42 109d; aph 
53-58 lllc- 112 b 

31 DnscsRrfcs: Discourse, part i, 41b, d / Medi- 
tations, 70b d 

33 Pascal: Pensces, 7 173a; 97 190b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, cii vi, SLcr 54 36c 
/ Human Understanding, bk 11 , cii x, sect 8 
142d'143a; cii xi, sici 2 144a-c; bk 111 , cii 
VI. sect 26-27 274d 276a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vhi, niv 
66 480b-c; SEcr ix, div 84 , 488b, d [fn ij 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 191b 192b; 269b- 
273a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jone<, 274a b 

38 Montfsquifu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 2 b d 
passim; bk vhi, 52a; bk xiv, 102b, d 104a; 
BK \v, llla-b 

38 RoirssESu: Inequality 323a-366d esp 329a- 
334a, c, 347a b, 348b, d 363a,c / Social Con- 
tract, BK I, 387b,d-390d esp 388b c; 394d; 
BK HI, 411c 412c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 7d 8 a; 54d- 
55b; 71b d; bk v, 340c 343d 

40 (hbbon: Decline and Fall, 343c d 

41 ( ?ibbon: Decline and Pall, 31b,d 32a 

42 Kan r: Judgement, 525C'532a esp 526a'd, 528c- 
530c; 586a'587a 

43 Fi dlrslisi : number ro, 50b c 

43 Mill: labcrty, 293b 302c passim / Representa- 
tive Government, 336b'C; 346c-348c; 3848- 
387d / Utilitarianism, 448a'449c; 472d'473a 

44 Boswfll: Johnson, 8 a-c; llOd; 124d 125d; 
145d-146a; 283c; 413c d 

46 HfcGi l: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 200 
67C'68a; additions, 126 137a-b / Philosophy 
of History, iniro, ]66b-168a; 184b-d; 196d- 
199d; PAR]' I, 222d; 250a-c; part hi, 289b-d 

47 Gouhc: Faust, part i [ 1064 - 1141 ] 26b- 28a 

48Milvilll: Moby Dtcl{, 54b-55a; 59a 60b; 

83a'88b; 107a'b; 117«-131a; 137b l38a; 317a- 
321a; 417b-418a 

49 Dsrwin: Descent of Man, 266a 271a 

50 Marx: Capital, 2Sc-d 

51 Tolsioy: War and Peace, bk i, 15a'b; SSc-d; 
BK V, 21Sb-c; bk v|i, 278c: 281a-d; 283d- 
284a; bk ix, 349d; bk xi, 480a-482b; bk 
XHi, 576a-b; 578b; me xv, 632d-633a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov esp bk i 
la 15a, c, bk 11, 18b^lb, 32d-37b, 38d-40b, 
41c-45d, bk hi, 53C'62a, 63d'64c, bk iv, 91c- 
92b, 95b 100c, 105c'107a, bk v, lOOa lHb, 
BK vxi, 180a 189a, bk x, 272a-274d, bk xi, 
368a c, BK xii, 370b-372d, 373c-374b, 376b- 
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d, 380d-382b. 393a-c, 39Sd'396a, EPILOGUE, 
402a'404c 

53 Iambs: Psychology, Mb-lSa; 197b-19Sa; 201b' 
202a; 274a'27Sa; 315a-b; 345b; 381a; 431b- 
432a; 448a-b; 484a'496b; 686b-690a; 691a b; 
692b'693a; 759b 760b; 795b; 797a; 798b- 
801a; 826a 827a; 856b 8 S 8 a 

54 I'rkud: Ortgm and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis,^ 18c-d / General Introduction, 594d- 
595b; bOOb'C / Group Psychology, 681b / 
Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 744b- 
745b / War and Death, 758d-759c / Civiliza- 
tion and Its Discontents, 775c 776a; 787d-788b 
[fn 3l 

Cb. The differences between men and women: 
their equality or inequality 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:26-30; 2:18-25; 
3:16; 5:1-2 

Ni'W Testament: / Corinthians, ii;i 16; 13:31- 
35 / Galatians, 3:28 / Ephesians, 5:22 33 
/ Colosstans, 3:18-19 / / Timothy, 2*9 15 / 
/ Peter, 3:1-7 

5 Ai sf iiYLiJs: Seven Against Thebes (iSi 202] 
29a b 

5 KiiRii'inFs: Medea [263-266] 214b; [301 330] 
215c d; [1086-1092] 221b / Andromache [269 
273)3170 d; (929 953)3238 h f Hecuba \ 

1186] 362d 363a / Phoenician Maidens [193- 
201] 379d / Jphtgenia Among the Tauri [1052 
io6<>] 420c / Iphigenta at Aulis [558 572] 
429d 430a 

5 \risi(u*h\m s: Lvsiitrata 583a 599a.c / Thes- 
mophoriazu^ae (785-837] 609b-610b / Ec- 
ilesiazii^ae 615a 628d 

6HiRoi>oTrs: History, bk ii, 56c; bk iv, 
153a-b; bk viii, 275b; bk ix, 311a b 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 89d 90a / Symposium, 157b- 
158b/ A/o/io, 174d-175c / Apology, 208d-209a 
/ Republic, BK V, 357b 360d; bk vii, 401b c / 
Timaeus, 442d; 452d 453a; 476b d / Crittas, 
480a / l^u^s, BK \i, 711b‘d; bk vn. 720d- 
721a; 721d 722d; bk viii, 734a'735a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk x, lh 9 586a c 

9 Arisfoill: History of Animals, bk i, cii 7 

13a; bk 11, ch 3 [501^20-22] 24a; 
BK in, oil 20 [522*12 22] 47a b; bk iv, r h 11 
[538*22-'’i5] 64d 65a,c; bk v, lh 8 [542*32- 
33] 69a; cii 14 |535*'26-3o) 72c; bk vii, cii 3 
[583^14-29] 109b-c; BK IX, CII I [608*21 ^20] 
133b,d-134a / Generation of Animals, bk i, 
CII 19-20 266c-269c; bk iv, ch 6 l 775 * 5 *^^ 7 l 
317a'b; bk v, ch 3 [78 3**8- 783*10] 325c 326a 
/ Ethics, BK vn, cii 7 [1150^1-3] 401 a b; 
[ii 5 o'*i 2 16] 401b; BK VIII, cii 7 |ii 58 *'i 2 29] 
410c-d; CH 10 [i 160**32-1 i 6 i* 2| 413a-b; cm 11 
[1161*23-24] 413c; CII 12 [1162*15 29] 4l4c-d 
/ Politics, BK n CH 2 [1252*26 **9) 445c-d; 
CH 5 |i254**i3 15] 448b; cii 12 453d'4S4a; 
CH 13 [1259**29-1260*31] 454b‘d; bk 11. ch 5 
( 1264 '*! -7] 459cl / Rhetoric, bk i, cii 5 [1360® 
38-1361*12! 601b'c; CH 9 [1367*17-18] 609d; 
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BK III, CH 7 [1408*27-29] 659b-c / Poetics, 
CII 15 [1454*15-24] 689a-b 

10 Hippocraies: Aphorisms, sect vii, par 43 
142d 

12 Lucre rius: Nature of Things, bk v [ 1350 - 
1 360] 78C'd 

12 KpicrEii's: Discourses, bk 1 , ch 16 , 122b-c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk iv [554-570I 182b'183a 

14 Plijiarcii: Lycurgus Numa, 62d-63c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 53a b / Histories, 
BK IV, 285d-286a 

18 Ai-custint: Confessions, bk xiii, par 47, 
123 d' 124 a / City of God, bk xii, ch 21 357 a'b; 
Bk XIX, CH 14, 520 c-d; bk xmi, ch 17 603 a-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 92 
488 d 491 d; q 93, a 4, rep i 494 c- 495 b; \ 6, 
REP 2 496 b- 498 a; Q 96, a 3, ans 512 a c; q 99, 
a 2 520 a d; Q 115, A 3, rep 4 588 c- 589 c 

20 Agi IN as: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 81, A 3 966a-c 

22 CirAi'c:LR: Wife of Bath's Prologue 256a- 
270a / Talc of Wife of Bath 270a-277a csp 
[6612-6627I 273a'b / Clerl(s Tale [8808-8814] 
312b / MenhanTs Tale (in.iio 164] 335b- 
336a / Tale of Melibeuf, par 13-16 405a 407b 
' Nuns Priest's Tale [15,258-272] 457a 

23 lioBBEs: Leviathan, parf 11 , 109c 110a 

24 Rahilais: Gargantua and Pantagriiel, bk hi, 
159b d; 164d-165c; 191c-193c; 195a 196b 

25 MoNi-AiGNr: Essays, 84a-b; 188c'191c; 399c- 
d; 406a 434d passim 

26SiivKrspi \ke: 3rd Ijenry VI, act t, sc iv 
[128 132] 75d 76a / Comedy of Errors, act ii, 
sc i 152a-153b / 1st Henry IV, act ii. sc hi 
[105-115I 444b / Julius Caesar, Acr ii, s(. i 
[261- 309] 577b c; sc iv 579d-580b 

27 Shakesplarl: Hamlet, act hi, sc i [122 157] 
48b c / Troilus and Crosida, act v, m [107- 
II2] 136a / All's Well That Ends Well, \i i 1, 
sc 111 [62 93] 146b c / Othello, a< i 11, s«^ i 
(101-167J 214c 215a; act hi, sc i\' [ 103-106] 
228c; act iv, sc hi [60-108] 236c-237a ' King 
Ijcar, act iv, sc 11 [59-68] 271a-b: sc vi [109- 
135I 274c-d / Cymbeline, act 11, sc v 463a c; 
Acr III, sc IV [ 19 - 35 ] 466d-467a; [156 168] 
468b'C / Sonnets, xx 589b 

29 Ci RV'ANiEs: Don Quixote, part i, 123C'124a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 84 b c 

32 Milton: Paradise lj>5t, bk iv [288 301] 158b 
159a; [340-502] 162a-163a; [634-65S] 166a b; 
RK viii [452-59^] 242a'245a; bk x |i ^ 156] 
277b; [867-936] 293b 294b / Samson Agonvtes 
[210 214] 344a; [871-902J 358b 359a; [ 997 - 
10(10] 361b-362b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch \ 11, sect 82 43 b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, div 
( 16 , 480b 

36 Swiff: Gulliver, part i, 29b-31a; part hi, 
98b 99a; pahi iv, 163a: 166b 

37 FiELniNc: Tom Jones, 30a-32a esp 30d31a; 
100b 102a; 120c I21a,c: 126d-127b; 203b; 
219a b; 219d'220a; 235b-238d; 283b-c 
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(6. Individual dijjerences among men, 6b. The 
differences between men and women: their 
equality or inequality.) 

38 Monti* sou I el»: Spirit of Laws^ bk vii, 47c; 
50d; BK XVI, 116a c; bk xxiii, 189d'190a; 
BK XXVI, 217d 218a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality^ 346a / Political Econ- 
omy, 367d-368a 

40 (Jib bon; Decline and Fall, 92d'93b 

42 Ksnt: Science of Right, 404d; 419c 420a; 
436d 437c 

43 0>ssmLnoN or the U.S.: amindminfs, 
MX 19d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 311a'312a; 317c d / Reptescnta- 
tive Government, 387d'389b 

44 Bosxstll; Johnson, 132a; 165b c; 312a, 312c; 
391C'392a; 537a-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, psrt hi, par 165 - 
166 59d 60a; AoninoNS, 104 133d, 106 107 
134a'b / Philosophy of llistoiv, psri i, 222 d 

47 (joltiif:' Famt, psrt 1 [^522 ^5^5! 86a; 

97a; psri ii (9127 91 ^ 4 ] 222a 
49 Dsr^in: Descent of Man, 257c; 264d 26Sa; 
372d 373c; 383b'384d; 562a 567c csp 566a- 
567b; 584c-585d; 588d-589a 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 51d; hk iv. 
184b; BK VI. 263b 264b; bk vii, 287a b. bk 
XI, 488b c; bk xii, 543b 544a; bk xv, 639a b; 
EPiLOGUk I, 659b; 660d-661b 

53 James: Psychology, 691b 692a; 720a; 887b 

54 Freud: Narcisium, 405b 406a / Ego and Id, 
705a- 706a; 70 7d / Ciiilization and Its Dis 
contents, 785a (fn i) / Kcw Imtadiictoty 
lectures, 853b 864a csp 854a-855a, 862a- 
863c 

6c, The ages of man: infancy, youth, maturity, 
senescence 

Old Testament: Genesis, 17 : 15 - 19 ; 18*9 15 ; 
21 : 1 - 8 ; 27*1 / Deuteronomy, 347 / / Kings, 

I 1 - 4 — (D) III Kings, 1 . 1-4 / Job, ^ 2-6 9 / 
Proverbs, 20:29 / Latah, 65 : 20 — (/J) Isaias, 
65:20 

Apoirypha: Ecclesiasticus, 14 : 17 - 18 — (D) OT, 
Ecclesiaitu:us, 14 : 18-19 

New Testament: John, 21:18 / / Corinthians, 
13:11 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xxiii [ 448 - 499 ] 165d 166b; 
[566 649 ] 167a 168a; [785 79 -] I69c; bk xxiv 
171a 179d csp [ 349 - 551 ] 175a-177a 

5 Afschylus; Agamemnon [71-82] 52d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus at Colonus [1211 1248 ] 
125b'C / Antigone [ 631 - 767 ] 136c-137d / 
Philoctetes [ 96 - 99 ] 183a 
5 Euripides: Akestis [ 629 - 705 ] 242C'243a 
5 Aristophanes: Acharnians [ 676 - 718 ] 463a c 
7 pLAitj; iMches, 31c / Symposium, 166a / 
Meno, 174b' 175c / Republic, bk i, 295d 297b, 
BK II, 320c-321d; bk iv, 353b d; bk vi, 380d- 
381a; bk vii, 398C'401d / 7/mtfc///, 471d*472a 


/ Theaetetus, 514b c / Imwi, bk ii, 653b-c; 
655b-656c; 659c'd; bk vii. 713d 714a; 

723c d; bk xii, 796a d / Seventh Letter, 802b 
SArisiotle: Topics, hk hi, ch 2 (ii7'*26-34l 
164a / Physics, bk vii, ch ^ [247**! 3 -248“()1 
330c d / Soul, BK 1, cii 4 [408^18 29] 638c / 
Memory and Reminiscence, ch i U 50*26 
691a-b' 

PAristoiip: History of Animals, bk ii, cii r 
[5oo*»25-50i“4] 23a b; cii 4 24a b; bk hi. rii 
11 [51 8^6 ‘’29] 42c 43c; bk iv. ch 9 [536^*5 8) 
63a b; c 11 10 [537*’i4 2o| 64b; bk v, cii 14 
[544^14-27] 71b c; [545‘'26 ^o] 72c; bk mi. 
i.H I 106b, d 108a, 1 11 5 1585*441 ( h 6 1585**29] 
111b d; til 10 [587**5 isj 113d 114a; bk viii. 
c'li i [588*24 Si 114b,d / Parts of Antmah, 
BK iv, CH 10 [686**5 40] 218a c / Gait of Am 
mals, ( II 11 (710**12 iSj 248d / Generation of 
Animah, hk i, ch 18 [725**18 25] 265d 266a; 
CII 19 [727*2 loj 267a b; bk iv. ch 2 [766**27 
34 I 308b; tii 6 |775V*281 317a b; < 11 8 
[776^15 28] 318d 319a, bk v, t 11 i 1778**20 
779**14] 321a d; [780*11 **10] 322b d. 1 11 4 
(781**40 782*20] 324a b, CII 4 [784**2! t'li 4 
(78‘5*7l 325c 327a / Ithics, bk i, t ii 4 (1094** 
29 1095*12] 340a b, CH 9 [ing(|**44 iiO()“9j 
345b c; bk hi. i 11 12 [1119*4^ *’i(;| 366a,c. 
BK VI, CII S [1142*12-191 391b; bk \, t ii 4 
(1174*1 4|428b ' Politics, BK I, CH 14 [i2-)9*"29- 
1260*44] 454b 455a, bk vii, t 11 14 [1442**46 
41) 537c d; bk mh, cm 7 [i 442**18 44] 548c / 
Rlutoru, BK I, CII 5 [r46i’’() 15] 602a b, bk h, 
CH 12 14 636a 638a 

10 H ippixKAiis Injuries of the Head, p.ii 18 
69a b / Aphorisms, sm 1 i, par 14 14 131d; 
sit I II, par 49 133c, par 54 133d, sn r in, 
par 3 134a; par iH 134d, par 24 41 135a b; 
SEC I VI, par 6 140c, par 20 40 141a; j)ar 57 
141d; SI Cl VII, par 82 H4a / Sacred Disease, 
157b 158b 

12Lickmh^: Nature of Things, bk hi [445- 
458] 35d 36a; bk iv [1037-1057] 57d, bk v 
(222 244] 64a 

13 Virgil* Aeneid, bk vih [152 174] 263a'b: 
[510 520) 272b 273a 

18 AiJci sTiM : Confessions, bk i, par 7 13 2c- 
4c; par 30-31 8b 9a / City of God, bk x\i, 
f II 16 573b-574a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 77, 
A 8, HI p 4 406b 407a; q 96, a 4, ans 512a c; 
PARI I H, Q 34, A I, REP 2 768c 769d; q 40, 
A 5, REP 2 795d-796c; a 6 796c 797a 

20Aolin\s: Summa Theologica, pari i h, q 
94, A I, RTP to CONTRARY 221a d; part hi 
suppL, o 70 , A I, REP 7 893d 895d 

21 Dame: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvi [85- 
105 ] 77d 

22 Ch A uc E R : Reeve* s Prologue [ 3862 - 3896 ] 224a-b 

23 Maciiiavelli: Prince, ch xxv, 36b 

23 Hobbes: leviathan, part i, 53d; 60b; 78b-c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 1, 
14c-]9a 
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25 MoMAir*ar I 43a c, 63d 64b, 72b c, 
74b, 156d 158a c 185d 188d, 339a d 394a 
395b, 406a 408b 432d 434a 535c 536a 

26 SllAKI SPF \KI 1st I I, Ml u sc V |i 

i61 12d 13a / 2nd I lent \ VI a< i v i [i6i 
17 66d / 2nd iUnr\ 11 At i in sc 11 [pi 

357I 486d 487a / lltnr\ I \( i i sc i [22 6<)| 
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7 Plato. Phacdo, 246c / Laic<, bk i, 650a b; 
bk vii, 721a c; bk x, 767c 768c 

8 Arisioile: Metaphysics, bk xh. ch id [ 1075* 
12-24] 605d 606a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk iv, cii 7 232c- 
235a 

12 Aurflius* Meditations, bk 11, sht 3 257a b; 
sicr 17 259b d; bk hi, sfi r 10 261d 262a; 
BK IV, SECT ^^-?6 266c d, bk V, su r 10 
270c d, SECT 33 273b c, bk vii. sht 44 50 
282b 283a; bk xii, sect 32 310c 

14 pLin \RCH Aemilius Paulus, 225b c; 229a c 
/ Sulla, 370c-371b / Demetrius, 739c 740d; 
744b c 

15 Taciils- Annals, bk hi, 49c; bk iv, 68d 69b; 
BK VI, 91b'd / Histones, bk i, 194a c, bk ii, 
232d 233a; bk iv, 281a'b 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr ii, ch 9, 87d 

18 Augustine. Confessions, bk i, par 1-2 lac; 
bk IV, par 15 -19 23a 24b; bk v, par 1-2 27a c. 
BK vii, par 16-17 48C'49a; bk ix, par 23 26 
68a d; bk x, par 7 8 73a c, par 33 40 79d 
81c; BK xii, par 10 101c, bk xiii, par 9 112c d 
/ City of God, BK xii, ch r 342b, d 343c, bk 
XIX, CH 4 10 511a*516d / Christian Doctrine, 
BK I, CH 38 635C'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologua, part 1, 0 12, 
a I, ANS 50c-51c; a 8 , rep 4 57b 58b; q 60, 
a 5, ANS 313b 314c; part 1 ii, q 2 , a 3 6l7b- 
618a; a 8 621c-622b, q 3 , aa 6-8 627b 629c; 
Q 5, A 3 638b 639a; a 5 640b 641a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hfli, vii [61 96J 
10b c; PURGATORY, III [i6 45] 56a b; x [121- 
129] 68c-d; XI [1-30] 68d69a; xvi [52 105) 
77b d; paradisf, vii 115a'116c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 163d-164a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 6d-]0a passim; 149b d; 
208a-294b esp 213a 215b, 231d-234a, 251c- 
252b, 269d'270a, 294a b; 503b'd; 514d-515a; 
520b'd; 528c-529b 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 111 81 d 89a passim 
/ Oijections and Replies, 122a'b; 214a-d 


31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, applndix 369b- 
372d; PARI IV, prm 422b,d-424a; prop 2 6 
425a-426a 

32 Mil ion: Sonnets, xvi 66b 67a / Lord Gen. 
Cromuell 69a b / Mr. Cyriadt^ Sl^mner 70a / 
Paradise Lost, bk vi [168 188) 200a / Samson 
Agonistes 339a-378a esp [164 175] 343a b, 
[373-419] 347b 348b, [(>67^04] 354a'355a 

33 Pascal. Pensces, 72 181a 184b; 205 211a; 208 
211b; 227 213a; 233 213b 216a / Geometrical 
Demonstration, 439b 

35 Locki-* Human Vnderstandwg, bk ii, ch ii, 
SI cr 3 128b c; ch vii, si ct 5 6 132c d, c 11 
XV, SECT 12 165b c; ch xxiii, slct 12 13 
207a 208b; bk iv, c 11 xiv, si c i i 2 364b c 

38 Montpsquii u* Spirit of Imivs, bk i, la 2b 

38 Rousseau - Ineqtialitv, 366b d 

46 Hc(,li * Phtlosuphy of Right, par r iii, par 271), 
85c, par 340 110b c / Philosophy of History, 
iNiRo, 162a 170b, 196d 198b. pari ii, 266d, 
280b 281b, pari hi, 304c 306c 

47 Goethi • Faust, proiogit 7a 9b, part i 
[652 655] 17b, [997 1010) 25b 

51 r olstov War and Peace, bk i, 50b c, bk \, 
196a 198b; bk m. 243d 250a, 262c, bk viii, 
303a 305b; bk \iv, 605b d, bk xv, 631a c, 

I piLoc.uL I, 646d 647b; 650b d, 659c d. 
671c 672a; ephoc.i i h, 692c 694d 

lOe. Man’s comparison of himself with other 
creatures and with the universe as a 
whole 

7 Plato: Timaetts, 447b 455c esp 452c 453c; 

466a b / Philcbtis, 618c 619c 
9 ARisroriF hthns, bk vi, ch 7 [ii4i’'2(> ^2] 
390a b / Politii s, bk i, c h 8 [1256*’! 5 22] 450c 

12 I i c Ri in s Nature of Things, bk \i [647 652! 
89a 

12 1 PIC 1 1 IIS Discourses, bk h, rii 5, 143d- 
144a; bk iii, c ii i 3, 189a 

12 \i RFi II s Meditations, bk iv, si c t 4 264a 

16 Kfpi I R- Epitome, bk iv, 915b 916a 

17 Ploiim s- Second Fnnead, ir i\, ch 7 69c 70a 

19 Aouinas- Summa ! hcologtca, pari i h, q 17, 

A 8, Ri p 2 692a c 

22 Chaucfr' Irotlus and Cresstda, bk i, stanza 
31 35 5a b, bk V, STAN/ A 263 154b / Tale of 
Man of Law 236b 255b esp (4610 4623) 237b, 
[4701 4729I 239a b 

24 Rabilais* Gargantuu and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
135b 139b 

25 Moniaic.ne- Essays, 213d 215a; 259a d 

27 SiiAKi.sPLARr. Hamlet, Kcv 11, sc 11 I303-331I 
43d; ACT hi, sc i [12a 132] 48b; sc iv ['53 63] 
55a'b; act iv, sc iii [17 33] 58a b / King 
Lear, act hi, sc 11 262d 263d; sr iv 264a 
266b esp [105 114] 265b / Macbeth, act v, 
sc v [16-28] 308d 309a / Antony and Cleo- 
patra, ACT V, sc II [76 looj 347a b / Perulcs, 
Acr I, sc I [41 55] 422b; act 11, sc 1 [i-ii] 
427b / Tempest, act iv, sc i [148 158] 543b 

29 Cl RVAN Ths' Don Quixote, pari ii, 237c; 427a 
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30 Bacon: Advancement of I^earning, SOc-Sld 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop schol 
378a-c 

32 Milton: Sonnets, vii 63b / Paradise J.oKt, bk 
IV I 411 - 735 I 161b-168b csp |4ii-4yil 161b- 
163a, [721 - 7 ^ 5 ) 168a b; iik viii [249 559 ) 
237b-244a / Samson Agonistes [164 1731 
343a b; [667 704 ) 354a '355a 

33 1\scal: Pcnsces, 72 181a-184b; ^ 47-348 233b- 
234a 

35 Locke: Unman Understanding, bk 11 , r ii 

xxiii, SLC 7 12 207a-208b; bk hi, t n vi, 

SECi 12 271d'272b csp 272b; hk iv, cii nvi, 
si:cr 12 , 370c 371a 

36 Swii r: Guiltier, pari 1 3a-42a; part 11 45 a- 
87b; PM<i IV. 172b 173a 

36 Sri RNI-: Tristram Shandy, 383a-384a; 394a 

38 Rficssi \v: Inequality, 349b-c 

42 Kant: Pwe Rea ion, 175b [In ij / Eutid. Prin, 
Mt‘taph\\ic of Morals, 271d 273b csp 271d- 
272c; 274a 277b / Practical Reufon, 327d- 
328b; 348a b; 360d 361 d / Pref Metaphysical 
hlenunts of Ethics, 373d / Judgement, 583b c; 
584d 587a; *i91b-592d 

46 IIi i.il: Philosophy aj History, iniro, 168b d 

47 Cjoi iin : Eaust, rKOLo<.i;L [280 292 ] 8 a; 
I'ARF 1 [652 (js 5 l 17b; part II [ 11,40 1 419 ] 
277b 

48 Mflville: Mohy Dicl( csp 84b 85a, 123a'b, 
168a b, 171b, 204a, 209b, 236a 239a. 313b- 
314a. 318a, 319a b, 341b 343a, 347b, 353b- 
354b, 360b 361a, 363a 364a, 370b 371b. 
381a, 409b 410b 

51 l oisrov: H'ar and Peace, bk in, 156d; 162b- 
]64a,c; bk v, 217b 218b 

52 l^iisrors sky: Hroihers Karamazov, 11 k v, 
117c 127b passim 

53 Iamls: Ps\(hology, 655a 659a csp 655b 657b 

54 1‘'ri l'd: General Introdiution, 562c 563a / Keut 
Introductory l^rtures, 874a 

1 1 . The theological conception of man 

lla, Man as made in the image of God 

Old I'esi smi.n I : Genesi<, 1 : 26 - 27 ; 5 : 1 ; 9:6 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 2 : 2 ^ [D) 

O'f, Boof{ of Wisdom, 2:24 / Ecclesiastic us, 
17:1-4-' ( 1 )) O'r, Ect lesiasfic us, 17:1 4 

New 'I’l.srAMLNr: I CormthiatK, 11 : 7 ; 15:49 / 
II Corinthians, 3:18 / CoUnsians, 3:8 i<» f 
James, 4:9 

18 Aucusiine: Confessions, bk m, par 4 36a b; 
BK XIII, par 12 113b d; par 42 ll9a b ' City 
of God, DK XI. CII 26 28 336d 338d; bk mi, 
cii 24 357d'358a; cii 27 , 359c d / Christian 
Doctrine, bk i, cii 22 629b 630a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, part i, q 4 , a 

I, RhP 2 14b-15b; q 14 , a 2 , ri p 4 76d 77d; 
Q 42 , A 1 , rep 2 175d 178a; q 45 . a 2 , ri p 4 
189d'190d; q 59 , a i, contrsry 306c-307b; 
Q 72 , A I, REP 4 368b 369d: g 77 , a 2 , ri p i 
401 b-d; Q 88 , a 4 . ri p 4 472c 473a; g 91 , 4 . 


rep 1-2 487d'488c; q 94 492a-501c; q 106 , 
A I, REP 3 545d 546d; part i-ii, prologue 
609a, c 

20 AgiiiNAs: Summa Thcologica, pARr i-ii, o 55 , 
A 2 , REP 4 27a'd; g no, a 4 , ans 350d-351d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, v [ 19 - 24 ] 
112b; vii [64 - 84 ] 115d-116a 

22 Chaucfr: Troilus and Cressida, bk v, stsnza 
264 154b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 41 b-d 

31 Dlscapiis: Meditations, iii, 88 c-d / Ohjec- 
turns and Replies, 214a'd 

32 MiLTijN; Paradise Lost, bk iv [285 294 ] 158b; 

160a'b; bk vii [ 519 - 528 ] 228b; bk 
XI [466 522 ] 309b-310b / Arcnpagitica, 384a 

33 Psscal: Pensces, 440 - 441 , 246b 247b; 444 - 
445 , 249b 251a 

46 Hlgel: Philosophy of History, intro, 168b- d; 
PARI' III, 304d 305b; 310d 

47 (jOEriiE: Faust, part i [486 517 ] 14a b; [ 614 - 
6 R 5 I 17a iSa 

54 Pui i d: Cnilization and Its Discontents, 790d 

11^. The fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man 

Old TLsr\ML\r: Genesis, 4:1-15 / Ijeviticus, 
19:11,14 18,44-44 / Deuteronomy, 10:17-19 / 
Psalm V , 82 :<> ; 104:14 -{D) Psalms , 81:6; 

1021 4 / Latah, 2:1-4; 4S:ir 14: 64:i5-i()— 
(D) Isaiah, 2:1-4: 45:11 '' Micah, 

4:1 5 -(D) Miiheas, 4:1-5 / Malachi, 2:10— 
(D) Malachias, 2:10 

ApotRYPHv: Ecclesiasticus, 14 : 15 - 17 ; 25:1 — (D) 
OT, Eiclcnasticus, 14 : 19 - 21 ; 25 : 1-2 
Nlw 'I'lsrsMiNr: Matthew, 5:48 4 S: i 2-}6 50 ; 
19 : 19 ; 22 : 40 ; 24 : 8 - 9 ; 25:44 \i) / Math. 12 : 41 - 
44 / Luht, i'>’ 2 y / John, 1 : 12 ; 8 : 41 - 42 ; 14 : 44 - 
45 ; 15 : 12 - 1 ; ' Arts, 17 : 22-44 csp 17 : 24-26 / 
Romans, 4 : 29 , 8 : 14 - 19 ; 12 ; 14:8 10 ; 14 : 10-13 
/ II Corinthians, 6 : 17-18 / Galatians, 4 : 26 - 28 ; 
5:14 14 / Ephesians, 2 : 13 - 22 ; 4 : 6 , 14 - 15 ; 4 : 1 - 
6 , 25 ; 5 : 1-2 / Colossians, 3 : 9-14 / I The><a- 
lomans, 4 : 9-10 / / Peter, 1 : 22 ; 2:17 / ^ John, 
2:9 ir; 4 : 1 - 2 , 10 - 18 ; 4 : 7 - 11 , 20 - 21 : 5 : 1-2 
12 Ppic ri rrs: Discourses, bk i, ch q 114C'116b; 
CH 14 120b-^; bk III, CII ii 187a b; c 11 22 , 
199b d; 1 11 24 , 203c'204c; 207a b 
12 Aurh.iis: Meditations, bk hi, srer 4 260b- 
261a; '•« : ii 262a b; sect 14 262c; bk vi, 
sicr 42 278a-b; bk ix, sect i 291a c 
18 Aui.i s tine: City /* God, bk xh, ch 21-22 
357a c; I H 27 , 359d / Christian Doctrine, bk i, 
CH 22 629b 630a; cii 40 632c-633b 
20 AgriN\s: Summa Thcologica, part ii-ii, gg 
25 27 501a'527a; g 29 , a 3 , ans 531d'532c; 
A 4 , ANS 532c 533a: g 44 , aa 2 -3 593d 595b: 
A 7 597b 598a; o 184 , a 2 , ri-p 4 629d 630d 
22 Chaucer: Parson's Tale, jxir 41 517b-518b 
30 B scon: Advancement of Ijcarning, 3 Id 32a 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 392b c 
46 Hegfl: Philosophy of History, part hi, 
308a-b; 310d'311a' 
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(11. ne theological conception of man, lib. The 
fatherhood of God and the hrotberbood of 
man.) 

48 Melville: Moby Dici(, 84 b 85 a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Ptace, bk v, 196 a< 198 b; 
213 a' 2 ] 8 b; bk xi» 525 c- 526 b 

52 Dosi'orvsky: Brothers Karamazov^ bk v, 
117 c- 137 c passim; bk vi 146 b, d 170 d pas- 
sim 

53 J\MFs: Psychology^ 887 a-b 

54 Freud: Group Psychology ^ 674 c-d 

Hr. God incarnate in human form: the human 
nature of Christ 

New Testament; Matthew, 1:18-25; 2:11; 11:18- 
19; M:54-s6; i 4:«; 16:1^-17; 17:1 g; 22.41- 
46; 26:6^-66; 27:26-54 / Marl{, 6:2-5; 

14:61-62; 15:15-59 / Lul(e. 1-2 csp 1*26 58, 
2:8-12; 5:18-26; 7:55-54; 11:27 28; 22:67-70; 
23:24 47; 24:2-7,56-45 / John, i:i-iS csp 
1:14; 1:50-54; 5:16-47 csp 5:27; 6-42; 8:12-28; 
10:22-58; 11:27; 14; 19-25-54; 20:24 21:14 / 
Romans, 1:5-4; 8:5 / 7 / Cormthtans, 5.16 / 
Galatians, 4:4 / Ephesians, 2 14-16 / Philtp- 
pians, 2:5-8 / Colossians, i 12 20 / I Timothv, 
2:5; 5:16 / Hebrews, 1:1-6; 2:14-18; 4:14 15; 
5:7-8; 7 -.20 -25 / / John, 1:1-4; 2:18-29; 4:2 3 
/ // John, 7-1 1 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v. par 20 32 d- 
33 a; bk vii, par 15-14 47 C' 48 b; par 24 25 
50 d 51 c; bk x, par 67 70 88b 89 a; bk \i, 
par 4 90 a b / City of God, bk ix, ch 15 2938 - 
294 a; ch 17 295 a-c; bk x, ch 20 311 b c; rii 22 
312 a b; ch 24 312 d 313 c; ch 27-29 SlSb- 
318 b; BK XI, CH 2 323 a c; bk xxi, ch 15 16 
572 c- 574 a / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch xi 14 
627 b- 628 b; ch 54 634 b'C 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 51 , 
A 2 , REP I 276 b- 277 a; a 5 , rep 5 277 a 278 c; 
Q 95 , A i, REP I 506 b-S 07 c; part i-ii, g 5 , a 
7, Ri.p 2 642 a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, qq 
1-26 701 b,d- 846 d csp 00 4-15 730 c- 796 a, q 
26 845 a- 846 d; part hi suppl, q 76 , a i, ans 
939 d' 941 a; g 95 , a 5 , ans 1045 b' 1046 d; a 4 , 
ANS 1046 d- 1047 d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxix 
[106-120] 98 d' 99 a; xxxi [76-126] 101 c- 102 a; 
XXXII [28-48] 102 c'd; para1»isl, 11 [57-43] 
108 a; VII llSadlOc; xiii [51-87] 125 d' 126 b; 
xxxiii [76-1451 157 a'd 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk v, stanza 
264 154 b / Prioress's Tale [13,583-417] SOla-b 
/ Parson's Tale, par 12-15 503 b' 505 a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part hi, 182 a'b 

32 Milton: Christs Nativity la- 7 b / The Passion 
10b'12a esp [15-21] lObdla / Upon the Ctt’ 
cumcision 12 b' 13 a / Paradise Lost, bk 111 (56 • 
415] 136 b> 144 b esp [238-241] 140 b, [281-345) 
141 b> 143 a; bk xi [22-36] 299 b' 300 a; bk xii 
[355-465] 327 a' 329 a 


33 Pascal: Pens^s, 512 262a; 553 268a-270a; 
763-765 322a; 785 325b; 862 342b-343a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 308a'b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 134 a' 161 a,c esp 
134 a> 138 a; 230 d' 231 a 

46 H coll: Philosophy of History, part hi, 306b' 
307b; 308a'b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127a-137c 

12. Man as an object of laughter and ridicule: 
comedy and satire 

5 Aristophanes: Acharnians 455a-469a,c / 
Knights 470a 487a,c / Clouds 488a'506d / 
Wasps 507a 525d / Peace 526a'541d / Birds 
542a S63d / Frogs 564a-582a,c / Lysistrata 
583a S99a,c / Thesmophoriazusae 600a 614d / 
Ecclenazusae 615a 628d / Plutus 629a 642d 
7 Plato: Phaedo, 237b c / Philcbuf, 629a-630c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk hi [ 978 - 
1052 ] 42d 43c; bk iv [1075 1191 ) 58a 59d; 
BK v [1007 loio] 74b 

14 PLurARcii: Antony, 774a b 

22 ('ii\uclr: Millet'\ Prologue 211 a 212b / Mil- 
ler's Tale 212 b 223b / Reeve's Pwlogue 2248- 
225a / Rcetes Talc 225a 232a 

23 Msciiiwi LLi: Prince, ch xvh, 24a c; ch 
xviii 25a 26a 

23 Hobbes. Leviathan, pak*i i. 59b c; 63c 

24 K ABEL ms: Garganrua and Pantagruel 

25 Moni\ic.ne: E^iavs, 6 d JOa pjssini. csp 6 d- 

7a: 10b 11 b; 42a b; 145d 147b; lS9a 162c; 
165c 167a; 168d 169a; 208a 295a esp 213a 
219a, 231d'234a, 251C'252b; 300d>301c; 

308c-d; 326b 327b; 388C'395b; 424d 426b; 
478c 482b; 538a 543a,c 

26 Shaki SPEARL : Comedy of Errors 149a'169d 
/ Taming of the Shrew 199a 228a, c / Ijive's 
Labour's Lou 254a'284d / Midsummer Night's 
Dream 352a'375d / ht Henry IV, a( r 11 , sc iv 
[510 550 ] 449a-c / 2nd Henry IV, aci iv, sc 
III [92 1 55 ] 492b'C / Much Ado About Nothing 
503a 531a, c / As You Like It 597a 626a, c 

27 SH\KhSPEARR: Twelfth Night la'28d / Merry 
Wives of Windsor 73a'102d / Troilus and 
Cressida, act ii, sc hi [1-82] 115d 116c / All's 
Well That Ends Well, act iv, sc hi [76-87] 
164c / Measure for Measure, act ii, sc h [iio- 
123] 183b; Acr 111, sc 11 [254-245] ]91d'192a; 
[275-286] 192b / King Ijear, act hi, sc ii [80- 
95I 263d 

36 Swift: Gulliver 3 a' 184 a csp part 11, 71 a- 76 b, 
PART iv 135 a 184 a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy 191 a' 556 a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 59 C'd; 173 b'c; 186 c- 
189 a, c; 205 a'C; 274 a-b; 275 d- 276 a 

38 MoNFEsguiEu: SptribofLaws, bk xxv, 208 d- 
209a 

47 Goethe: Faust, prelude [109-152] 3b-4a; 
PROLOGUF. [280-292] 8a; part 1 [1202-1209] 
30a; [1868-2054] 44 b- 48 b; [5251-3544] 79 b- 
81 b; PART II [4917-4922] 122 a; [3061-5064] 
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125a; [5457-5470] 134b'135a; [6956-6966] 
170b 

13. The grandeur and misery of man 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:26-40; 4:17-19; ir:i- 

9 / // Samuel, 14:14— (/J) // Kings, 14:14 / 
/ Chronicles, 29:15 -{ D ) / Paralipomenon, 
29:15 / ]ob csp 4:1-26, 5:7. 7:1-21, 14:1 12. 
15:14-16, 21:23-26, 25:4-6, 29:1-40:41 / 
Psalms, 8:4-8; 39:4-6,11; 49:12-14; 51:2 5; 
89:47-48; 104:14-16; 144:4-4— (D) Psalms, 

9; 38:5-7,11-12; 48:14-15; 50:4 7; 88:48- 
49; 102:13-16; 144:4-4 / Ecclesiastes passim / 
Isaiah, 40:6-8— (/)) Isaias, 40:6-8 
Apocryimia: Wisdom of Solomon, 9:1-4,13-16; 
10:1-2— (77) OT, Bool{ of Wisdom, 9:1-4,14- 
16; 10:1-2 / Ecclesiasticus, 8:7; 10:9-11; 14:17- 
19; 17:1-4,40-42; 40.1-11— (D) OT, Ecclesr 
asticus, 8:8; 10:9-13; 14:18-20; 17:1-4,29 41; 
40:1 -II 

New Testament: Romans, 7:21-25 / Hebrews, 
2:6-8 / James, 4:14 / 7 Peter, 1:24 

4 1 ]()Mlr* Iliad , bk vi [144-151] 41c; bk xvii 
[ 420-455] l?6b d 

5 AkscAiYLVs: Prometheus Bound [442-506] 44c- 
45a 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [11861195] 
llOb-c; [1524-1540] 113c / Oedipus at Colo- 
nus [i 2 ii-i 2.|8| 125b'C / Antigone [442 375] 
134a-b / Trachiniae [94-140] 171a-b 
5 Ki’kipidfs: Suppliants [195 245] 260a c; [734- 
749 1 264d 

5 Arisiophanks: Birds [685 692) SSlb c 

6 HrRooorus: History, bk i, 2b; 7b 8a; 20b' 
21a; HK V, 160c-d; bk vii, 224d 225a; 252b c; 
BK IX, 291b c 

7 Plato: Republic, bk 11, 322a b / Timaeus, 
476a-b / Laws, bk vi, 704b 

12 Ll'cretihs: Nature of Things, bk 11 [1 -61] 
15a-^d; bk 111 [41 94] 30b 31b; [1054 1075] 
43c-d 

12 Kpictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 4-4 108b- 
110a; cii 24 129a-d; ch 28 133b-134d; bk 11, 
cii 16 156b-158d; bk 111, cii 22 195a 201a; 
cii 24 203c-210a 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr in, cn 4 93d 94c 
/ Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 8 145d 146d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk ix, ch 14 15 
293a-294a; bk xii, cii 1, 343a'C; bk xiii, ch 

10 364a-c; bk xix, ch 4 10 511a-516d; cii 20 
523d'524a; cn 27 529a-d; bk xxi, c:h 15 
572c-573b; uk xxii, rii 22 24 606d 612a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxvi [49-M^l 
38c'39c 
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ISTRODUCTION 


I T is necessary for us to observe the diflcrence 
between problems in maihc inatics and the 
problem of the truth about mathematics. In 
the case of any science— in physics, logic, or 
metaphysics, as well as mathematics— it is one 
thing to examine the discourses or treatises of 
the scientists on the special subject matter of 
their field, and quite another to examine dis- 
cussions of the science itself, its scope, branches, 
and unity, its objects, its methods and its rela- 
tion to other disciplines. The chapter on 
Quantity deals with the subject matter of 
arithmetic, geometry, and other branches of 
mathematics; here we are primarily concerned 
with the nature of mathematical science itself. 

Sometimes reflections on the nature of a sci- 
ence arc expressed by experts in its subject mat- 
ter who comment on the scientific enterprise in 
which they arc cngago.l in prefaces or inter- 
spersed remarks. Sometimes such reflections arc 
the commentary on a particular science by 
those who may claim to speak with competence 
on the processes of the human mind, the nature 
of knowledge or of science in general, but who 
claim no special competence in the particular 
science under consideration. This is usually the 
commentary of philosophers who may assert 
their right to make all knowledge, as well as all 
reality, their province. The same man may, of 
course, be both a mathematician and a philoso- 
pher; as, for example, Plato, Dcsca.tes, Pascal. 

In the case of mathematics, the disparity be- 
tween discourse in and about (he science could 
hardly escape notice. Even if no preliminary 
rule of caution were laid down, we should be 
struck by the contrast between the agreement 
mathematicians have been able to reach in the 
solution of their problems and the disagreement 
of the commentators on basic questions about 
mathematic^. To this there may be one signif- 
icant exception. Mathematics is honored for 


(he precision of its concepts, the rigor of its 
demonstrations, tlic certitude of its truth. 
F.ven Us del raciois— like Swift or Berkeley — 
concede the exactitude and brilliance of math- 
ematks while questioning ils utility; or they 
admit its intellectual austerity while challeng- 
ing some application of its method. Us “dear- 
ness and certainly of demonstiaiion,” Berkeley 
writes, “is hardlv anywhere else to Ixr found.*’ 

I'his general agreement about the quality of 
mathematical thought may explain \vh\ in all 
epochs mathematics has been looked upon as 
the type of certain and exact knowledge. Some- 
times it IS taken as more than a model for other 
sciences; it is regarded as the method of pure 
science itself or as the universal science. wSome- 
times Its excellences are thought to Ik: qualified 
by the limited ors^x:cial character ol its objects; 
or it is cont lasted with other disciplines which, 
employing different rnethc^ils, deal with more 
fundamental mailers no less scienlilically. Bui 
always the conclusions of niaihcmatics serve to 
exemplify rational truth; always the method of 
maiheniaiics represents the spirit of dispas- 
sionate thought; alwavs inalhemalical knowl- 
edge syniboli/.es the pow'er of the human mind 
to rise above sensible particulars and contin- 
gent events to universal an<l necessary rela- 
tionships. 

Mathematics means this oot only to mathe- 
maticians and philosophers, Init also to moral- 
ists and statesmen. “The objects of geometrical 
inquiry,” writes Alexander Hamilton, “arc so 
entirely abstracted from those pursuits which 
stir and put in motion the unruly passions of the 
human heart, that mankind, without difficulty, 
adopt not only the more simple theorems of 
the science, but even those abstruse paradoxes 
which, however they may appear susceptible of 
demonstration, arc at variance with the natural 
conceptions which the mind, without the aid 
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of phila^phy, would be led to entertain upon 
the subject. . . . But in the sciences of morals 
and politics, men are found far less tractable." 
This, Hamilton points out, is not due merely 
to the passionate interest in their problems, 
‘it cannot be pretended,” he says, ‘‘that the 
principles of moral and political knowledge 
have, in general, the same degree of certainly 
with those of mathematics.” 

Admiration for mathematics often extends 
beyond enthusiasm for its exemplary virtues 
or delight in its intellectual beauty to the rec- 
ognition of its influence on the whole history 
of thought. Yet here differences of opinion be- 
gin to apjx:ar. 

In the ancient world Plato and Aristotle 
represent opposite estimates of the importance 
of mathematics for the rest of philosophy. For 
the Platonists, Aristotle says, “mathematics has 
come to lx* identical with philosophy, though 
they say that it should be studied for the sake 
of other things,” He complains of those stu- 
dents of science who “do not listen to a lecturer 
unless he speaks mathematically.” They make 
the error of supposing that “the minute ac- 
curacy of mathematics is . . . to Ik* demanded in 
all cases,” whereas, according to Aristotle’s 
own view, “its methfxl is not that of natural 
science.” 

In the modem world, thinkers who arc both 
mathematicians ami philosophers, like Des- 
cartes and Whitehead, represent a return to the 
IMatonic point of view; while Rant, even more 
than Aristotle, insists that the philosopher is 
grievously misled if he tries to follow the meth- 
od of mathematics in his own inquiries. White- 
head charges Aristotle with having deposed 
mathematics from its high role “as a formative 
element in the development of philosophy” —a 
demotion which lasted until, with Descartes 
and others in the 17 th century, mathematics 
recovered the importance it had for Plato. 

Attempting to qualify his own enthusiasm, 
Whitehead admits that he would not “go so far 
as to say that to construct a history of thought 
without a profound study of the mathematical 
ideas of successive epochs is like omitting Ham- 
let from the play which is named after him. 
That would be claiming too much. But it is 
certainly analogous to cutting out the part of 


Ophelia. This simile is singularly exact. For 
Ophelia is quite essential to the play, she is 
very charming— and a little mad. Ixt us grant 
that the pursuit of mathematics is a divine mad- 
ness of the human spirit, a refuge from the 
goading urgency of contingent happenings.” 

b'or Kant the madness lies not in the pursuit 
of mathematics itself, but in the delusion of 
the philosopher that he can proceed in the 
same way. “'Fhe science of mathematics,” Kant 
writes, “presents the most brilliant example of 
how pure reason may successfully enlarge its 
domain without the aid of experience. Such 
examples arc always contagious, particularly 
when the faculty is the same, which naturally 
flatters itself that it will meet with the same 
success in other cases which it has had in one.” 
The expectation naturally arises that the meth- 
od of mathematics “would have the same suc- 
cess outside the field of quantities.” But f)hi- 
losophers who understand their own task, Kant 
thinks, should not be infected by the “confi- 
dence ... of those who are masters in the art 
of mathematics ... as to their ability of achiev- 
ing such success” by applying its method in 
other fields. 

“The exactness of mathematics,” Kant holds, 
“dejiends on definitions, axioms, and demon- 
strations. . . . None of these can be achieved or 
imitated by tlit philosopher in the sense in 
which they are u'ldersiwxl by the mathema- 
tician,” because, according to Kant, the valid- 
ity of the mathematician’s definitions and 
demonstrations ultimately depends on the fact 
that he is able to construct the concepts he uses. 
The point IS not that mathematics obtains its 
objects Irom reason rather than c\p<Tience, 
but rather that it obtains them from rca'‘On bv 
construction; as, for example, Kuclid logins bv 
constructing a triangle which corresponds uuh 
his definition of that figure. 

Hence, Kant maintains, “we must not trv in 
philosophy to imitate mathematics by begin- 
ning with definitions, except it be by the way of 
experiment. ... In philosophy, in fact, the defi- 
nition in its complete clearness ought to con- 
clude rather than begin our work”; whereas in 
mathematics wc cannot begin until wc have 
consrructed the objects corresponding to our 
definitions. “It follows from all this,” Kant con- 
cludes, “that it is not in accordance with the 
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very nature of philosophy to boast of its dog- 
matical character, particularly in the field of 
pure reason, and to deck itself with the titles 
and ribands of mathematics/’ 

Differences of opinion about mathematics 
represent, for the most part, philosophical con- 
troversy concerning the nature of science or the 
objects of its knowledge. Mathematicians who 
engage in such controversy assume the role of 
philosophers in doing so, for mathematics itself 
IS not concerned with questions of this sort. But 
there arc some questions about mathematics 
which seem to call for a close study of the sci- 
ence itself and even for proficiency in its sub- 
ject matter and opciations. They arc questions 
about the scope of mathematics and about the 
divisions of the science, in relation to one an- 
other and to its unity. On these issues, mathe- 
maticians disagree not only with philosophers, 
but among themselves and in their capacity as 
mathematicians. 

These issues usually involve different inter- 
pretations of the history of mathematics. The 
problem is not one of the origin of mathematics. 

The ancient opinion, found in Herodotus, 
Plato, and Aristotle, that the mathematical 
arts, especially geometry, w’ere first developed 
by the Egyptians, is of interest because <)f the 
questions it raises about the circumstances of 
the origin of mathematics. Herodotus seems to 
suggest that geometry arose as an aid in the 
practice of surveying land, “From this prac- 
tice,” he says, “geometry first came to be know n 
in Egypt, whence it passed into Greece.” Aris- 
totle, on the other hand, separating from the 
useful arts those which “do not aim at utility,” 
thinks the latter arose “first in the places w'here 
men first began to have leisure. That is why the 
mathematical arts were founded in Egypt, for 
there the priestly caste was allowed to be at 
leisure.” 

The Greek development of mathematics very 
early distinguishes between the pure sciences of 
arithmetic and geometry and their useful ap- 
plications in the arts of measurement, l lie 
Greeks conceived mathematics as essentially 
speculative rather than practical or pnxJuclivc. 
They also divorced it from empirical investiga- 
tion of the sensible world. As arithmetic is con- 
cerned with numbers, not with numbered 


things, and geometry with figures, not with 
physical shafxrs, areas, or volumes, so Plato 
points out that music and astronomy belong to 
the mathematical sciences w'hen they deal not 
with audible harmonies but with their numeri- 
cal ratios, not with visible celestial motions but 
with their geometrical configurations. 

Provoked by Glaucon’s interest in the use- 
fulness of the mathematical arts, Socrates ex- 
cludes their iitilityas being of nointerest to the 
philosopher. He recommends arithmetic and its 
sister disciplines only so far as these sciences en- 
tirely ignore the world of sensible things. 1'lic 
reason why the philosopher “w'ho has to rise out 
of the sea of change and lay hold of true being 
. . . must be an arithmetician,” he explains, is 
that arithmetic can have “a very great and ele- 
vating efiect,” when it compels “the soul to 
reason about abstract number” and rebels 
“against the intnxluciion of visible oi tangible 
objects into the argument.” In the same way, 
only when it toncerns itself with “knowledge of 
the eternal,” not with nieasuiing earthly dis- 
tances, will geometry “diaw' the soul towards 
truth, and create the spirit of philosophy.” The 
astronomer, like the geometer, “should employ 
problems, and let the heaVens alone, if he 
would approach the subject m the right way”; 
and, like the astronomer, thestudent of harmony 
will wwk in vain, if he compares “the sounds 
and consonances which are heard only” and so 
fails to “reach the natural harmonics of num- 
ber.” 

About the iion-cmpirical or non-expeiimcn- 
tal character of mathematics there has been little 
dispute. It is seldom suggested that the growth 
of mathematical know'ledge depends upem im- 
provement in methcxls of observation. But on 
the relation oi mathematics to physics, which 
raises the w'hole problem of pure and applied 
mathcm.it ics, or of mathematical and experi- 
mental physics, there has been much contro- 
versy, especially in modern limes. 

Bacon, for example, adopts the ancient divi- 
sion of mathematics into pure and mixed, the 
former “wholly abstracted from matter and 
physical axioms.” I'hough he regards mathe- 
matics as a useful instrument in physics — “the 
investigation of nature” being “best conducted 
when mathematics arc applied to physics”— he 
also insists upon the primacy of physics and 
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upon its essentially experimental character. 
Physics has been corrupted, he says, by logic 
and by mathematics when these seek to domi- 
nate instead of to serve it. “It is a strange fatal- 
ity that mathematics and logic, which ought to 
be but handmaids to physics, should boast their 
certainty before it, and even exercise dominion 
against it.” 

The certainty and clarity which Hume is 
willing to attribute to mathematics cannot, in 
his opinirin, be extended to mathematical 
physics. ”'l’he most perfect philovipJiy of the 
natural kind,” he thinks, “only staves oif our 
ignorance a little longer. . . . Nor is geometry, 
when taken into the assistance of natural philos- 
ophy, ever able to remedy this defect, or lead 
us into the knowledge of ultimate causes, by all 
that accuracy of reasoning for which it is so 
jusilv celebrated. livery part of mixed mathe- 
matics,” Hume ro.i •’>n''"s, “proceeds upon the 
assumption that certain laws aie established by 
nature m her iipciations; and abstract reason- 
ings arc employed, either to assist experience 
in the discovery of these laws, nr to determine 
their influence in particular instances, where it 
depends upon any precise degree of <listancc or 
quantity.” When mixed with physics, mathe- 
matics remains subordinate —at best an aid m 
the formulation and the discovery of the laws 
of nature. 

A dillercnt mcw seems to be taken by the 
great mathematicians and physicists of the 17 th 
century. (Galileo, Descartes, and Newton lend 
to make mathematical amilysis an integral part 
of physics. As the structure of the world is 
mathematical, so. too, must the science of 
nature be mathematical. CJeomctry, says 
Descartes, is “the science which furnishes a 
general knowledge of the measurement of .ill 
bodie.s.” If we retain the ancient distinction 
between geometry and mechanics, it can only 
be in terms of the assumption, “confirmed by 
the usage” of these names, that “geometry is 
precise and exact, while mechanics is not.” 

In the preface to his Mathematical Prinapks 
of Natural Philosophy, Newton also says that 
“geometry is foundedrin mechanical [)raciicc, 
and is nothing but that part of universal me- 
chanics which accurately proposes ami demon- 
strates the art of measuring.” What is called 
“rational mechanics” must not be confused 


with the manual arts of measurement which are 
imperfect and inexact; and it is therefore wrong 
to distinguish geometry from mechanics as that 
which IS perfectly accurate from that which is 
less so. “Hut since ilic manual arts arc chiefly 
employed in the moving of bodies, it happens 
that geometry is commonly referred to their 
magnitude, and mechanics to their motion.” 

Newton himself drjes not abide by this dis- 
tinction. Ills aim is to subject all the phenome- 
na of nature “to the lav\s of mathematics” and 
to cultivate mathematics as far as it relates to 
natural philosophy. “1 oflcr this work as the 
mathematical principles of philosophy, for the 
w'holc burden of philosophy consists in this — 
from the phenomena of motions to investigate 
the forces of nature and from these force.s to 
demonstrate the other phenomena.” I le regrets 
that he has not been able to deduce all the phe- 
nomena of nature “by the same kind of 
reasoning from mechanical principles.” 

Fourier goes even further. “Mathematical 
analysis,” he says, is “as extensive as nature it- 
sell.” Mathematical analysis has “neccss.iry re- 
lations with sensible phenomena.” In laving 
hold “of the law’s of these phenomena,” mathe- 
matics “interprets them by the same language 
as if to attest the unity and simplicity of the 
plan oi the universe, and to make still more 
evident that unchangeable order which presides 
over all natural causes.” This much had been 
said or implied by Descartes and Newton. Hut 
in addition to all tins, Fourier, from his own 
experience m developing a mathematical the- 
ory of heat, comes to the conclusion that “pro- 
found study of nature is the most fertile source 
of mathematical discoveries.” Mathematics it- 
self benefits from Its alliance w'iih physics; it in- 
crcMses in analytical power and in the generality 
of its formulations as plivsical inquiries extend 
the range of phenomena to Ix' analyzed and for- 
mulated. 

The relations of mathematics to physics arc 
considered in the chapters on Astronomy, Me- 
ciiANU'S, and Physic s. Mathematical physics 
must be examined in the light of the opinion 
that mathematics and physics arc separate sci- 
ences, distinct in object and method. Further- 
more, whereas some of the major contributions 
to mathematics ap[x*ar in the great books of 
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physics or natural philosophy (e.g., Archimedes, 
Kepler, Newton, Fourier), even more funda- 
mental formulations of the science occur in great 
books devoted exclusively to mathematics: 
Euclid’s Elements (on geometry), Apollonius’ 
treatise On Conic Sections, Nicomachus’ Intro- 
duction to Arithmetic, Descartes’ Geometry, and 
I’ascal's mathematical papers. Others belonging 
to this latter group are listed in the Additional 
Readings. The great modern advances in math- 
ematics are exemplified by the works of Gauss, 
Lobachevski, Hamilton, Rictnann, Boole, De- 
dekiiid, Pcano, Frege, Cantor, Hilbert. 

It would be lx)th natural and reasonable to 
inquire about the relation l)etwccn the great 
works of mathematics included in this set and 
the equally great treatises or monographs, listed 
in the Additional Readings, which represent for 
the most part the contributions of the 19th cen- 
tury. But since the major question which im- 
mediately confronts us in such an inquiry con- 
cerns the relation of modern to ancient math- 
ematics, we can examine the problem in terms 
of tlie works included in this set, for they repre- 
sent both the continuity and the discontinuity 
in the tradition of mathematical science. 

Galileo and Newton arc disciples of Euclid 
and Archimedes; Fourier is a disciple of Newton 
and Descartes. But I>scartes is the great in- 
novator. He seems to be quite self-conscious of 
his radical departure from the ancients and 
from the state of mathematics as he found it in 
his own day. Yet the truth and power ol his 
mathematical discoveries seem so evident to 
him that he cannot doubt the ancients must 
have had some inkling of it. 

“1 am quite ready to believe,” he writes, 
“that the greater minds of former ages had 
some knowledge of it, nature even conducting 
them to it. We have sufficient evidence that the 
ancient Geometricians made use if a certain 
analysis which they extended to the resolution 
of all problems, though they grudged the secret 
to posterity. At the present day also there 
flourishes a certain kind of Arithmetic, called 
Algebra, which designs to effect, when dealing 
with numbers, what the ancients achieved in 
the matter of figures. These two methods,” he 
claims, “are nothing else than the spontaneous 
fruit sprung from the inborn principles of the 
discipline here in question.” 


Descartes docs not regard his success as con- 
sisting in the advance of mathematical truth 
through discoveries based upon principles or 
conclusions already established. Nor would he 
even be satisfied to say that his use of algebra in 
developing analytical geometry created a new 
branch of mathematics. Rather, in his own 
view, it tended to unify all existing branches 
and to form a single universal method of analy- 
sis. In effect, it revolutionized the whole char- 
acter of mathematics and laid the foundation 
for the characteristically modern development 
of that science since his day. “To speak freely,” 
he writes, “I am convinced that it is a more fK)w- 
erful instrument of knowledge than anv other 
that has been bequeathed to us by human agen- 
cy, as being the source of all others.” 

One need not quite agree with Bertrand Rus- 
sell that pure mathematics was not discovered 
until the iqth ceniury. in order to perceive 
that the discoveries made in that centurv carry 
out the spirit of the Cartesian revolution. If 
one understands the difference between the 
universal inalliematics of Descartes and the 
separate sciences of arithmetic and geometry as 
developed by the ancients; if one understands 
the difference between the theory of equations 
in Descartes and the theory of proportions in 
Euclid; if one understands how algebraic sym- 
bolism, replacing numbers by letters, frees both 
arithmetic and geometry from definite quanti- 
ties, then the profound discontinuity between 
mtxiern and ancient mathematics l)egins to be 
discernible. 

There are other differences contributing to 
that discontinuity, such as the modern treat- 
ment of the infinite, the invention of the cal- 
culus, and the theory of functions. But what is 
of prime importance for the purpose of under- 
standing the nature of mathematics, its ob- 
jects, and its methods, is the perception of the 
discontinuity in any one or another of its mani- 
festations. Here is a fundamental disagreement 
about the nature of mathematics which is not 
an issue between philosophers disputing the 
definition of the science, but rather an issue 
made by thcactual work of mathematicians in 
ancient and modern times. 

In his Battle of the BooJ(s — ancient and 
modern — Swift secs only the great poets and 
philosophers of the two epochs set against one 
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another. The battle between the ancient and 
the modern books of mathematics might be as 
dramatically represented. In such affairs there 
is a natural tendency to prejudge the issue in 
favor of the modern contender. That prejudice 
lias reason on its side in certain fields of knowl- 
edge where the perfection of new instruments 
and the discovery of new facts work to the ad- 
vantage of the latecomer. But it is questionable 
whether in this dispute over the nature of 
mathematics the same advantage prevails. 

When the issue is fairly explored by an exam- 
ination of the differences between the great 
masterpieces of ancient and modern mathemat- 
ics, it mav be found impossible to say that truth 
lies mure on one sitle tlian on the other, or that 
one conception of mathematics is more fruitful 
than another, because the two versions of the 
science may seem to be incommensurable in 
their aims, mc»hfnt , •ml standards of accom- 
plishment. 

ONh EXAMPLE WILL illustrate this incommen- 
surability. The ancient notion of number, as 
may l)c seen in Nicomachus’ Introduction to 
Arithmetic^ limits the variety of numbers. A 
numl>cr always numbers a number of things, 
even though we can deal with the number itself 
apait from any set of numlKTed things. It is al- 
ways a positive and integral quantity which, 
excepting unity itself, “the natural starting 
point of all numbers,” contains a multitude of 
discrete units. 

Numbers arc classified according to the way 
in which they are constituted of parts and ac- 
cording to the constitution of these parts. The 
primary division of numlicrs is into even and 
odd. “'Fhc even is that which can be divided 
into two equal parts without a unit intervening 
in the middle; and the odd is that which cannot 
.be divided into two equal parts because of the 
aforesaid intervention of a unit.” 

The even numbers are capable of siilxli vision 
into the cven-times even, the odd-times-even, 
and the even-times-odd; and the otld into the 
prime and incompositc, the secondary and com- 
posite, and the number which, in itself, is sec- 
ondary and composite, bur relatively is prime 
and incomposite. The peculiarities of these 
types of number are explained in the chapter 
on Qua.ntitv. There arc still further classifica- 


tions of numbers into superabundant, deficient, 
and perfect; and of the parts of numbers in rela- 
tion to the numbers of which they are parts. 

Finally, numbers are considered in terms of 
their geometrical properties, to be observed 
when their units arc disposed discretely in spa- 
tial patterns, and in one, two, or three dimen- 
sions. 'fhere are linear, plane, and solid num- 
bers, and among plane numbers, for example, 
there are triangular, square, pentagonal, hexag- 
onal numliers, and so on. 

The arithmetic operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division are per- 
formed in the production of numbers or in the 
resolution of numbers into their parts. But 
though any two numbers can lx* added to- 
gether or multiplied, the inverse operations 
cannot always be pe rformed. A greater numlx^r 
cannot lx* subtracted from a less, for subtraction 
consists in taking a part from the whole, and 
leaving a positive remainder. Since division is 
the decomposition of a number into its parts, a 
number cannot be divided by one greater than 
itself, for the greater cannot l>e a part of the 
less. 

In short, in Nicomachus’ theory of numbers 
what later came to be treated as negative num- 
bers and fractions can have no place. Nico- 
machus will not carry out arithmetical opera- 
tions in all possible directions without regard 
to the result obtained. He refuses to perform 
these operations w*hen the results which would 
be obtained do not have for him the requisite 
mathematical reality. He does not find it re- 
pugnant to reason that subtraction and divi- 
sion, unlike addition and multiplication, are not 
possible for any nvo numbers; as, for exam- 
ple, subtracting a larger from a smaller number, 
or using a divisor w’hich docs not go into the 
dividend evenly, and so leaves a fractional re- 
mainder. On the contrary, Nicomachus finds it 
repugnant to reason to perform these opera- 
tions in violation of their proper meaning, and 
to prtxluce thereby results, such as negative 
quantities and fractions, which are for him not 
numbers, />., which cannot number any real 
thing. 

Understanding the nature of square numl)crs, 
Nicomachus would be able to understand a 
square root, but he would not see why the op- 
eration of extracting the square root should be 
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applied to numbers which are not square. 
Hence another kind of m(xlern number, the 
irrational fraction which is generated by such 
operations as the extraction of the square of pos- 
itive integers which arc not perfect squares, 
would never apf>ear in Nicomachus’ set of num- 
bers; nor would the imaginary number, which 
is the result of applying the same o|^)cratum to 
negative quantities. 

When the arithmetical operations arc per- 
formed algebraically, with unknowns as well as 
definite quantities, the solution of equations 
requires the employment of terms which Nico- 
machus would not admit to be numbers— nega^ 
tives. fractions (both rational and inational), 
imaginaries, and complex numbers, which arc 
partly real and partly imaginary. Descartes 
finds nothing repugnant in these novel ijiianti- 
ties. On the contrary, he would find it repug- 
nant not to be able to perform the bisic arith- 
metical operations without restriction. iVlgebra 
would be impossible, and with it the general 
method of analysis that proceeds in terms of the 
purely formal structure of equations from 
w4iich all definite quantities have been exclud- 
ed. It would also be impossible to do w'hat Des- 
cartes thinks essential to the unity ol mathe- 
matics, namely, to represent geometrical opera- 
tions algebraically and to perform most alge- 
braic operations geometrically. 

Cieometrital loci cannot be expressed by alge- 
braic formulae or equations, unless there are as 
many numbers as there are points on a line, 'fhe 
number senes for Nicomachus, without frac- 
tions and irrationals, is neither dense nor lon- 
linuous. There arc fcw’cr numbers than there 
arc points on a line. And w'lthout the use of 
zero, negative numbers, and fractions— none 
of which would be regarded as iuiml)ers by 
Nicomachus— it would be impossible for Des- 
cartes to construct a set of ccxjrdinates for the 
geometrical representation of equations, where- 
by all the points in a plane have their unique 
numerical equivalents. 

The Cartesian synthesis of algebra and geom- 
etry, which in his view vastly increases the 
penver of each, violates the ancient distinction 
between continuous and discontinuous quanti- 
ties— magnitudes (like lines and planes) and 
multitudes (or numbers). Euclid, for example, 
treats the irrational or the incommensurable 


always as a relation of magnitudes, never of 
multitudes, or numbers; for him certain geo- 
metrical relationships cannot be expressed nu- 
merically. Arithmetic and geometry are not 
even coordinate, much less co-exiensivc sci- 
ences. .\rithmctic is the simpler, the more ele- 
mentary science, and is presupposed by geom- 
etry. 

Other examples arising from the innovations 
of iX-scartes might be employed to show' the 
chasm between thearilbmelK and geometry of 
thcancients,and imxJcrn mathematics — such as 
the treatment of infinite m.igniliides .ind num- 
bers, the theory of functions, anif the mcthcKf of 
the calculus. Hut the multiplication ol examples 
does not seem necessary to suggest that there 
may he no answer to the (|uesiion. Is Descartes 
right, and Nicomachus .md Fait lid wrong Porto 
the question, i\re the modern innosafions im- 
prcncmcnts or corruptions ol the inatliemalical 
arts and sciences? 

These (|ueslions are not like (|iicsiions con- 
cerning the trulli or falsity ol a proposition in 
mallicmatics or the validity ol a prcHif. .\ given 
theorem in F.uchd must, in the light of his defi- 
nitions, axioms, and post iilal<‘s, he eitiicr true 
or false; and accordingly iMidid’s demonstra- 
tions oi constructions are eiiher cogent or falla- 
cious. 'I'hc same rules apply to Descartes. But 
whether haiclKrs or Descartes’ conception of 
the w'holc mathematical enterprise is right 
seems to present a choice between disparate 
worlds, a choice to he made by reference to 
principles and pui poses which arc themselves 
not mathematical. 

McKlcrn malhcmaiics may he much more 
useful in its physical applications, especially in 
the analysis and c.iiculation of variable notions 
or cpiantitics. It may have a special elegance 
and simplicity, as well as greater unity and even 
systematic rigor. Hut it may also purchase these 
qualities at the expense of the kind of iniclli- 
gibility which seems to cluiractcrizc ancient 
mathematics as a result of the insistence that 
its objects have an immediately recognizable 
reality. Ancient mathematics never occasioned 
such an extreme remark as that made by Ber- 
trand Russell about nicxlern mathematics— 
:hat it is “the science in which we never know 
what w'c are talking about, nor whether what 
we arc saying is true.’* 
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The question op the reality of the objects of 
mathematics is in part a problem for the math- 
cmatician and in part a question for the philoS" 
opher. The problem for the mathematician 
seems to be one of establishing the existence of 
the objects he defines. I'his can be illustrated 
by reference to li^uclid’s Elements. 

The basic principles, as liuclid expounds the 
science, seem to be threefoldrdefinitions, postu- 
lates, and axioms or common notions. 'Fhe 
axioms arc called “common notions’* because 
they arc truths common to other branches of 
mathematics as well as to geometry. 'Fhe com- 
mon notions are called “axioms” because their 
truth is sup}K)se(l to be self-evident. In contrast, 
the postulates arc peculiar to geometry, for they 
arc written as rules f)f construction. They de- 
mand that certain operations be assumed possi- 
ble, such as the drawing of a straight line or a 
circle, or the tlun^poMM»»n c»fa figure from one 
portion of space to another without alteration 
ol its form or quantity. 

F'uthd’s definitions incliulc the definition of 
a straight line and a circle. His (irst two postu- 
lates, therefore, seem to ask us to assume that 
space is such that these defined geometrical 
objects exist in it as they arc defined; or, in 
other words, that objects corrcsj-ionding to the 
definitions have geometrical reality. Hut there 
are many definitions ol a triangle, oi an e(|ui- 
later.d triangle, of a parallelogram - lor which 
1 uclid states no [xistvilale demanding that wc 
assume the geometrical reality of the object 
defined. Hence before he undertakes lodcmon- 
straic the propeiTies of these figures, he finds it 
necessary to prove that they can be const riicted. 
Until they arc consiriicled, and the construe 
tion demonstrated, the ilelinitions state onlv 
possibilities to which no geometrical realities 
are l{nown to correspond in the space detor- 
inined by Euclid’s postulates. 

In his first constructions, Eucliil can employ 
only tlic definition of the figure itself, his axi- 
oms, aiul those postulaies which permit him to 
use certain mechanical devices -the straight 
edge and the comj')ass, which are the mechani- 
cal equivalents of his postulates that a straight 
line can be drawn between any two points and 
a circle described with any radius from any 
point iqxMi a plane. When, for example, in the 
first proposition of Book I, Euclid thus dcmoii- 
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strates the construction of an equilateral tri- 
angle, he has proved the geometrical existence 
of that figure, or, in other words, its reality in 
the space of his postulates. 

A number of questions can be asked about 
this and many other similar demonstrations. 
The postulates being assumptions, their truth 
can be questioned and an eflort made to prove 
or disprove them. 'I'his type of questioning led 
to the development of the non-Euclidcan 
geometries. After centuries of trying unsuc- 
cessfully to prove Euclid’s postulate aboul par- 
allel lines, geometers like I-obachevski and Rie- 
mann postulated other conditions concerning 
parallels, with consequences for the properties 
of other geometrical figures. 

Fhe interior angles of a luiclidcan triangle, 
for examj'ile, ecjual the sum of two right angles; 
in certain non-laichdean triangles, they add up 
to more or less than two rights. One interpreta- 
tion of this situation is that the truth of con- 
clusions in geomelry is entirely dependent on 
arbitrary assumptirins. Xnothcr is that the sev- 
eral variants of the parallel postulate indicate 
the selection of different spaces m which to 
construct figures; and imdcr each set of spatial 
conditions postulated, there is only one b(xi\ of 
geometrical truths concerning the properties 
of the figures i herein constructed. 

.\nothcr type ol question concerns the logi- 
cal, as opposed to the geometrical, conditions 
of geometrical proof. In his essay On Geometri- 
cal Demonstration^ Pascal declares the geomet ric 
mciluxl to be the most j^erfect available to 
men, for it “consists not in defining or in prov- 
ing cvcjyihing, nor in defining or proving 
nothing, but in maintaining itself in the mid- 
dlegroimd of not tlelining things which arc 
clear to all men and in defining all others: and 
nol |)ioving everything known to men, but in 
proving all the other tilings.” Fhis mclhcxl, it 
seems, IS not restricted to the subject matter of 
geometry; to IX'scarles ami Spino7.:i, at least, it 
seems to be the mclluxl for demonstrating anv 
theoretical inilh. Descartes presents ”argu- 
menls demonstrating the existence ol G(xl and 
the distinction between soul and body, drawn 
up in geomelrical fashion”; and as its title page 
indicates, the whole of Spinoza’s lithics is set 
forth “in geometrical order.” 

It may ire questioned whcilicr the [x>slulates 
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whuh l^'scartes tuW<. to his cl< luiitioiis and 
axioms, or those which Spinoza intro<lucts be 
ginning with IVoposition I ^ of Bex^k 11, func 
tion as postui ites do in gcoriKtr\ t r , ds rules 
of construction it mi\ simil irlv be qntstioncd 
whether Spinoza is iollowing the geometrical 
method m Book I wh-^ic he pioeteds without 
an\ postuLiics a all Bur the more general 
question concerns the ciiiena lor testing the 
Lonsistciuv and the idtquac\ of the pruTuiise 
propositions the dehiutiops, ixioms postu 
Utes— laid down as the founvutiou for all that 
IS to be dernonsTrated 1 he iia tsiigition of this 
problem calls foi an exam nilion of the whole 
preicess of prexit from w hie h h is cle\ e loped rhe 
mexicrn theeirv oi mitJie untie iJ leigic tint ehil 
Icngcs the iinive rsiliix ind ide quaes of the 
traditional logic ot \nstorle uid isserts that 
niathcmatie s and logie arc • ontinuous with erne 
another— essential Iv the siinc clisiiplme 

Titf isst Fs Rvisrn In nnlhenianc il logic or 
the logic of nnrhe nnlics ut consKlered in tic 
chapters on Ihpoiursis I oe k md Ki nson 
i\c. Here we must turn hnalK to one oth< r 
question which is of interest priiieipilh to the 
philejsophcr rather than the m itherniticnn It 
concerns the obicds of in a he nn tics' It is i 
question about tlier rcdil\ or inoeit of exist 
cnee which eaniujt be answered In the mulif 
matical prexif of a construe tiein 

When, for eximplc I uehd con ftuefs an 
ce]iiilatcral triangle the ligurt cstiblished cm 
not lx the one imjw rte e tl\ eiiiwn upeui piper 
The postulated pciinissiem to use i riilti ind 
Cfimpass dcKs nor rimo\e the iniperfie* eiii of 
these mcchaniial insirLimenls or the nneruraev 
in their phvsie il use 1 he triangle whose prop 
cities the geometer tries to dfinonsirate must 
be perfect, is no icluillv drawn ligurt c in be 
f lit philo‘‘ophic il qiK stion iheielore eoneciiis 
the leality or existence of this ideal perfect 
figure The same <]uesi ion can be iskcd iboui 
pure numbers -numbers apart fiorn all num 
be led things 

Arc the objects of mathematics purcK in 
telligible beings e xistingafiart tiom the sensible 
world of mate rial things? Or are the v lelcal cnli 
ties not in the sense of fxntnig outside the 
mind, but in the sense of being ideas in the 
mind asell rather ihin perccpiibk pariiciilars? 


As indicated in the chapters on Bi ing, Form, 
and h)i \, Plato and Aiistotle seem to answer 
these questions differently But there are fur- 
ther differences among those who regard math- 
ematical objects as hiving being only m ihe 
mind 

\iisioile \qiimas loekc, ind |amfs, foi 
example, dunk ol tlu objects ol m ithc rnatie ^ 
IS universils tornud bv absirieiion liom the 
puiiculars of sense ind im igin ilion “ I lie 
niathcnnlie ils such is niimlx is iiul figims, 
Vejuiins write do not subsist is scpiritc 
beings*’ \j>arl liom numbered things md 
plnsjeal configurations nuiubcis and figures 
have i sepirite t xistc lu e onlv in the reason, 
III so far IS the v ire ibsr lae ted from irieUion ind 
matter Hobbes Berkfits imillume on tlx 
other bind dem ilvlriet idc is oi uriiMtsil 
eoiuipts ftl inv in in lr\ toiourise i lIj 
an^^c in puuril Humi deili es whi h is 
n« itlu 1 > nor r Itntn nor I js m\ j n 

lieulir ltn^rIl or j^ri jrorluai ol s l( id Ik‘ 
will soon ptreeivi tin nli nr ol i 1 ’b s ho 
lisfu nolUiii-, vidi Us, lid U) lbs 1 1 imi ud 
gene I il idea 

Despite ihise liifli n rv s there serins to be 
gene III igreemeiit m tiu tmii! on ol the git it 
books tint di( fiuths of inithemUies ire ri 
tioml rillitr ibin empiric il oi in the 1 in 
gujgetdkint iiid I mu s i pr ton v whi \ tliuir/ 
poKicnon But the nu mmg ol this i^rceiunt 
is not die Mine lor rhr;>st who dunk dnt Itnrh 
in midiinui’cs dors not dille r from iruth in 
othe r se le nee s and those who dunk tint mitlie 
mtiii il truihssiand done prtci cl\ bee inst they 
art not ibout milierse^l IilI oi le il existence 

Plato, lor wlioin all seienee is knowledge of 
purely intelligible ob,eiis regards the mathc- 
untied sc K rices as inleiior to eliahclic m the 
knowledge of such olijccts bee luse du\ start 
liom hvjotIuMs md do not ascend to pimei 
pits Hu siudents ol such se it nets, Plato 
writes, assume the cx'id Sind the cmu and the 
figures and three kinds <)f ingles and the like 
in thtir several briiiclitSol science, these irr 
their hypotheses which (luy and eveiybody 
arc supposed to know and therefore they do 
not dfign to give aiiv iceount of (hem either 
tcj dicmselves or others, but ihtv Ixrgin with 
*^lieni, and go on until they aiiivc at last, anel 
in a consistent mmner, it their tonclusion 
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For yVristorlc, what differentiates mat hr* 
matics fiorn physics and metaphysics is the 
special charactcj of us objects. Physics and 
metaphysics both deal with substances as they 
exist outside the mind, whereas the objects of 
maiheinalics are abstractions. 'I'hough figures 
and numlxrrs “arc insepaiable in fail” from 
material substances, they are “separable from 
any particular kind ol bf>dy by an ctfoii of alv 
straciion,” 'Ihis does not denv, foi example, 
that physical things have peiceptible figures. 
It merely insists that the geometer riots not 
treat figures us sensible, but us intelligible, that 
IS, as abstiar ttd from matter Ncveithcless, the 
truths of inalhcinatKs, no less than those ol 
ph>sits aiul me t aphv Sics, apply to leality. All 
three sdcncf s are further alike in demonstrat- 
ing ihni contluMons tationally i<uher than b\ 
expenincnt. All three (inplo\ induction to ob- 
tain their prn* \ ’ though inetaphvsu n alone 
attains tc) iht fiisi piinciplcsof all science 

I in kani, “matin niatical cognition is cogni- 
tion bv means of the conyfrudion ol coiictp- 
lions ’’ I o c \plaiii this he t itcs the t \ampk of 
the construction of a tiiaiigle. “I construct a 
tnangic, b'' (he presentation of the object 
\^hich cortcsjKjnds to this conception, either 
l»> mere imagination (in pure intuition) or 
upon pap< I (in tmjnrical intuilionj, m both 
cases coiiijilt lcl> */ priori without borrowing 
the ivpc ol that ligujt fioman\ e\pc iienct . . 
Wc kcipoui eve nicrilv on the ad ol the con- 
struction of llic conception, and pay no atten- 
tion to the \ariuus modes ol dctei mining it, lor 
example, Us si/e, llie length of Us sides, the si<^c 
of Us -ingUs.” 1 he* u prion eliaractci of such in- 
tuitions, on which lesis the </ /^r/u// ehaiade i f)f 
mathemalical truths, docs not mean that math 
cmatics has no relcxance to cxperitnec. Xnth- 
metic and gconic try arc like phvMc*s, according 
to Kant; they are sciences ol experience or 
nature but like puic (as opposed to cmpiiieal) 
physics, they arc a priori sciences. Since Kant 
holds that experience ilsc'If is eonsiuuted bv a 
priori forms of perception, he can aseiihc the 
validity which mathematics has tor all possible 
experience to the ‘V/ priori intuition ot the 
pure forms of phenomena — space and lime.'’ 

Bertrand Russell rcjcels tins “Kantian viiwv 
which [asserts] that matheinatieal leasmnng is 
not strictly formal, hut always uses intiniions. 
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/.e., the a prion knowledge of space and time. 
T hanks to the progress of Svml>olic Logic . . . 
this part ot the Kantian philosophy,” Russell 
holds, “is now c apable of a final and irrevocable 
refutation.” Leibnitz, Iiefore Kant, had adv'o- 
cated “the general doctrine that all mathemat 
ICS IS a dc'duriion from logical principles,” but, 
according to Russedi, he had failed to substanti- 
ate tins insight, partly liccause of his “belief in 
the logical necessity ol Luclidean geometry ’* 
The same belief is, m Russc IPs opinion, the 
cause of Kant’s eiroi. “ I he actual piopositions 
of Luc lid . . . do not follow liom the piniciplcs 
of logic alone; and the* perception of this fact,” 
he thinks, “led Kant tcj his innovations in ihc 
ihcoiy ol knowledge. But since the growth of 
non Luclidian gcometrv, it has appeared that 
piiic mathcmiatics has no coiuein with llie 
question whetlur the axioms and propositions 
of hurlid hold ol nrtiial space oi not.” 

Russel! asserts that “bv^ ihe h»*ip of ten j)rm 
cipUs of dcductK»ri and ten othci pieniiscs of a 
general logical nainie teg, ‘implication is a 
relation’), all mathematics can be stnctK and 
Ic onilK deduced ” He regards “the fact that 
all Mathematics is Sxmhoiic Logic” as “one of 
the gicatest cliscoveiies ol our age; and when 
this fact has l>cc‘n established, the lemaiiulci of 
the principles of Matliematics consists m the 
analysisof SvmUihc Logn itself ” Though this 
Mcw of malheiii fi s may nol he worked out 
in detail except m Mich tieatisc's is Rush IPs 
Print ipUi of Wuthcniatus and in the Pnnnpiu 
\futhcmatiiUy o«i which he collaboratcxl with 
\\ lute head, llie coiuepiion ol mathematics as a 
puuK lonnal science, analogous to (if nol 
identical with) logu, clocks have scmie antic ipa 
tions in the gnat books. Ft.i James, as fur 
l^)ckc and Hiime, marhcmiatics is srricilv a 
science of rht' relations between idt'as, not of 
leal exislc nces ” \s reganJs malhcmal ical judg 
mcnis,” fames wniv.>, “thc’v are all ‘laiional 
pre^posu ions’ . . . lor thev express lesullsof vom- 
parison and nothing more. Ihe lualliemalical 
sciences deal with siinilaiitics and equalities cx- 
clusixeK, and not with coexisieiices and se- 
quences.” Botli James and I^x'kc, however, 
differ from Hume in thinking that there are 
sciences other tlian those of luimbei and quan- 
tiiN which can demonstrate their conclusions 
with certitude. 
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The foregoing discussion indicates some of 
the differences among philosophers concerning 
the objects of mathematics, the conditions of 
its truth, and its relation to other sciences. 
These disagreements do not seem to take the 
form of an opposition between ancient and 
modern thought, like that between ancient 
and modern mathematicians concerning the 
nature of their science. The two op[)osiiions do 
not run parallel to one another. 

On the contrary, the objections which mod- 


ern philosophers, especially Berkeley, Hume, 
and Kant, raise against the notion of infinite 
quantities seem to favor the ancient rather than 
the modern tenor of mathematical thought. 
Though the reasons they give do not derive 
from the same principles as those to which Plato 
and Aristotle appeal, they, like the ancients, 
appear to insist upon a certain type of intel- 
ligibility in the objects of maihematics, which 
seems to have been saciificed in the mathe- 
matical development initialed by Descartes. 
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122 505c-d; div 124-125 506a-507a esp 
DIV 125, 507b [fn i) 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 16a-c; 17d'18d: 24d'25b; 
31b-d; 35b-36a; 46a-c; 55c-56a; 62a-d; 688- 
69c; S6h-c\ 87b-c; 110a; 211c-212b / Practical 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 2b to Ic 


(2. The objects of mathematics: number, figure, 
extension, relation, order, 2a, The appre- 
hension of mathematical objects: by intuit 
tion, abstraction, imagination, constructioft; 
the forms of time and space,) 

Reason^ 295b d / Science of Rights 399a / 
Judgement, S51a-553c 

52 LX)src)EvsK> : Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
121 a'b 

53 Iamfs: Psychology, 302a -304b: 549a-552a esp 
5S2b |fn i]; 869a'870a; 874b>878a passim 

2b, The beiag of mathematical objects: their 
real, ideal, or mental existence 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 228b-23<^; 242c-243c / Re^ 
public, BK VI, 387b-c; bk vii, 391b'398c / 
Theaetetus, 535b-c: 541 b-d / Sophist, 562c / 
Philebus, 636b c / Seventh Letter, 809c-810b 

8 Kvai'vori.is.iPrior Analytics, dk i, CH41 [^9**42- 
57 J 68 c / Posterior Analytics, kk i, ch 1 o 170*^59^ 
77*5] 105d; CH I ^ [79‘^(^iol 108c; ch 18 t8i“4o- 
^5l mb c / Topics, BK VI, CH (j |i4^^ii-H| 
197b'C / Physics, bk ii, ch 2 [i9^^’2vi94'*iii 
270a-c; bk mi, ch 5 l204“8-34l 282a b; bk iv, 
CH 1 [208^19-24] 287b-c; cii ii 1219*^5-81 299b; 
CH 14 (22^*2i-29l 303a / Heavens, bk hi, 
ch I 1299*1 -3oo’‘i9] 390b-391c; ch 7 

*’ 2 j 397b'd / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 5 [ 985 ** 22 - 
986*211 503d- 504b ; 'ch 6 1987**10 ^ 4 ] 505c- 
506a; ch8 l 989*’29 • 990 '*^! SOSa-c: ch 9 [ 991 ^* 
9 - 992 ‘*i 8 ] 509d-511a; bk hi, cir i [ 995 *’! 4 - 
18 ] 514a; [ 996 * 15-151 514c; cn 2 [ 996*22 56 ] 
514d-515a; [ 997 **! 2 - 998 * 19 ) 516b-d; ch 5 
[ 1001 ** 26 ) CH 6 [ioo 2 ** 25 ] S20C'521c;. bk vji, 
ch 2 [io28**i8 28 ] 551a-b; ch 10 [ 1055 ** 
32 - 1036*121 559b c; ch h [i 0 56 ** 52 -io 57 “ 4 ] 
560b'C; bk xi, ch i 1io59*’2-i 5 ] 587b-c; ch 2 
[ 1060 * 56 -**! 9 ] 588c d; ch 5 [ 1061*29 ** 4 ] 589c; 
bk XII, ch I [ 1069 * 50 - 57 ] 598b; bk xii, cii 10 
[io 75 ** 25 l-BK XIII, CH 5 [io 78 ** 5 | 606c-610a; 
BK xni, ch 6-9 611d‘618c; bk xiv 619b, d- 
626d / Soul, BK HI, ch 7 [ 431 *’! 5 - 19 ] 664b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 6 [ 1096 * 17 - 19 ! 
341b; BK VI, CH 8 [ 1142 * 13 - 19 ] 391b 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk i, posruLATEs, 1-5 2a 

11 NicoMACiiiTs: Arithmetic, bk 1 , 811a'812a; 
813d'814b 

18 Acgi'shne: Confessions, bk x, par 19 76a'b 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk 11 , ch 58 654b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 5, 
A 5, REP 4 25a‘d; q 10, a 6, ans 45c-46d; q 11, 
A I, RCP 1 46d-47d; a 5, rep 2 49a-c; q 50, a i, 
REP 4 167a'168a; o 44, a i, rlp 3 238b'239a; 
Q 85, A I, REP z 451C'453C 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part in,''o 7 , 
A 12 , REP 1 754c-755c; part hi suppl, q 83 , 
A 2 , ANS 976c-978c; a 3 , rep 2 978c-980d 

31 Descartes: Rules, xiv, 30b 32a / Discourse, 
part iv, 52d'53a / Meditations, i, 76b-c: v, 
93a-d: 96a / Objections and Replies, 169c- 170a; 
217b-d* 218c; 228c 229a 


31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, appendix, 370b-c 
33 Pascal: Vacuum, 373a b 
35 Locki : Human Understanding, bk 1, ch hi, 
SRC I 6 113c'd; bk hi, ch 111, sKcr 19 259C'- 
260a; bk iv, ch iv, skcr 5 8 324d-325c 
35 HkRKFLbY: Human Knowledge, iviro, sect 
12 16 408a-409d: sect 12-15 415b c; sect 
118128 436b'438d passim, esp sbcr 121 122 
436d-437c, SECT 125 126 438a'C 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 20 
458a-b; slct xii, div 122 505c-d; niv 124-125 
506a 507a esp div 125, 507b [fn 1) 

42 K\ni*: Pure Reason, 16a c; 24a 33d esp 31d' 
32c;35b-36a; 46a'C; 62a-d;87b c; 91c d;94b< 
95a ; 21 lc-213a esp 21 Ic 21 2 a / Practical Reason, 
295b d; 312c d / Judgement, 551a 553c 
45 h’ouRitR: Theory of Heat, 183a-b 
53 James; Psychology, 874a 878a esp 875a 876b; 
880b 881a 

2c. Kinds of quantity: continuous and discrete 
quantities; the problem of the irrational 

7 Plato: Meno, 180d-181c / Republic, bk vih, 
403a d / Parmemdfs, 499d 500c / Theaetetus, 
515a-c 

8 Aristotli.: Categories, rii 5 [ 5** 52 4 * 9 ] 8 a b; 
rii 6 | 4**25 5 * 14 ] 9a c; cii 8 [it)’’ 2 () 11 * 14 ) 

16 b / Ph\\dcs, BK IV, CII 4 [211*29 'Ml 290 c; 
CH 5 [212**5-6] 291 d; BK V, CH 5 [227*10 54) 
307 d 308 b; bk vi, tii 1-2 312 b,d 315 d / 
Heavens , bk i, ( h i |26S*(> it| 359 a; bk hi, 
CH I [299*1 500*19) 390 b' 391 c: ch 7 (506*26- 
**2] 397 c-d; ch 8 [506** 17 26) 398 a / Generation 
and Corruption , bk i, ch 2 [515**25 517*17] 
411 b 413 a; bk ii, ch 10 [547*‘22-54 ) 439 b c 
/ Metaphydcs , bk i, ch 2 1985*11 20] 501 b c; 
BK II, c.ii 2 [994**23-26) 513 a; bk hi, ch 4 
[io(n**7-25| 520 h-c; bk v, ch 6 [1015**^5-1016'* 
17) 536 b-c; [ioi6**6-^2| 537 a'b; c n 15 [1020* 
9-14] 541 b; BK viii, c;n 5 lit»45*’55 1044*14] 
568 b-d; bk x, ch i [1052*15-57] 578 b,d; cii 5 
(1054*20 29I 58 la; bk xi, ch 12 |io68**26- 
1069*18] 597 d* 598 a,c; bk xiv, ch e iio87**54- 
1088*14] 620 a-b 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk v, definiiions, 4 5 
81a; BK VII, Dbi-iNinoNs, 2 127a; 20 127b; 
BK X 191a'300a esp phot j 191b-192a 
11 ARCHiMfcDEs: Sphere aiul Cylinder, bk i, as- 
sumptions, 5 404b / Sfjrals, 484b / Quadra- 
ture of the Parabola, 52ljB-b 
11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk 1, Slid 812a 
17 Plotinus: Second Ermebd, tr iv, ch 7, 52c / 
Fourth Ennead, ir ii, ci i, 139d / Sixth En- 
nead, tr i, ch 4 253b{254b; tr hi, ch 13, 
287d'288a; cii 15 289a4 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theo^gica, part i, q 5, a 1, 
REP I 14b-15b; Q 7 , a 3, jREP 5-4 32c-33c; a 4, 
ANS 33d''34c: o II, A 2 , REP 2 47d*48d; q 30, 
A 5, ANS 169b-170c; q 42 , a i, rep i 224b- 
225d; Q 48. A 4, REP 3 262a'263a; q 32, a 1 
278d279b 

1?0 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part n-it, 
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Q 24 , A 4 , HEP I 491d'492b; part hi. q 7 . 
A 12 , RF.p I 754C'755c 

28 (rALiLEo: 7 myj yVVw^ Sciences, first day, 139c- 
153a passim; niiHi) day. 201a'202a 
dl Okscartks: Discourse, part iv. 52d-53a / 
Meditations, v, 93b 

31 Spinoza; FMcs, part i, prop 15. sciioi. 360b' 
361d 

33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstration, 434a- 
439b 

34 Niiwion: Principles, bk i, lkmma i 25a; 
LEMMA II, SCHUL, 31a'32a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xv, 
SECT 9 ]64b-d; cii xvi. shcr ^ 4 ]65d-166b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 124 142 
437C-439C 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 66 d 72c; 124d 125b; 

135a 137a, c; 152ad; 161d-163a 
51 1 'oi,stoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a'd 

3 . Method in mathematics: the model of math- 
ematical thought 

7 Pi.Aio: Meno, 179d-]83a / Republic, bk vi. 
387b-d / Tk ietr/tis, 515b c 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, hk i, ch 41 [ 49 ^ 
32 50 *^ 4 ] 68 c / Posteriar Analytics, uk 1 . cii 10 
i04d 105d / Piiysic^, bk ii, ch 9 [ 200^15 29 ] 
277c d / Metaphysics, bk hi, ch 2 ( 99 (>“ 22 “ 
36 ] 514d 515a: bk ix, cii 9 [io 3 i" 22 - 44 | 
577b-c; hk xi, cii ^ ( 1061 * 29 -‘' 4 1 589c; bk 
XI i(, (Ji ^ 609a 610a 

9 ARisToTLh: Ethics, bk hi, cii 3 11112 ^* 20 - 24 ) 
3S8d 

11 AR*:iiiMhnrs: Method 569a '592a esp 569b' 
570a 

23 lIoBBis: leviathan, pakt i, 56b: 58a'C; 59b-c 
28 ( 'lALiLLo: Two New Sciences, iolirth day, 
252a b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Ijcarning, 65b / 
Novum Organum, bk i, apii 59 112b c 

31 Dlscartis: Rulc> la 40a, c esp 11 2a-3b, iv. 
5c-7d, XIV -XXI 28a 40a, c / Di^toursc, pxrt ii, 
46c-48b / Meditation^, 73a / Objections and 
Replies, 128a 129a / Geometry 295a'353b esp 
BK i, 295a'298b, bk it. 304a-306a, 316a'317a. 
BK III, 331b, 353a 

31 Spinoza: Ethic^, part i, appendix, 370b c 
33 Pascal: Pensees, i -3 I7la-172b / Geomctrual 
Demonstration, 430a -434a; 442a '446b / Arith- 
metical Triangle, 451b-452a; 458b-459b; 4643- 
466a 

34Nkwton: Principles, bk ii, lemma 2 and 
scHOL 168a'170a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch 11 , 
sect 9-10 311b-c; cii iii, sect 18-20 317d- 
319c passim; sect 29-30 322c ’323c passim; 
CH IV, SECT 6-'^ 325a’326b; cii vii, sect ii, 
340C'341a; ch xh, sect 1^8 358C'360c passim; 
SECT 14 ' 15 362d’363b; cH xvii, sect ii 378b 
35 Berkeley; Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
12 408a' b; sect 19 4l0c; sect 118-132 436b- 
439c passim 
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35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 20 
458a’b; sect vii, div 48 470d-471c; sfci xh, 
Div 131 508d'509a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 118b’119a 

42 Kan't: Pure Reason, Sa Sd; 17d'18d; 46a'b; 
211c-218d / Practical Reason, 302d'303b; 
330d'331a / Science of Right, 399a'b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 283d -284a 

45 Lwoisier: Elements of Chemistry, pref, 2b 

45 FoifRiER: Theory of Heat, 172a-173b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a d; 
tPiLocuL II, 695b'C 

53 Jamls: Psychology, 175a'176a; 874a-878a 

3^ . The conditions and character of demonstra- 
tion in mathematics: the use of defini- 
tions, postulates, axioms, hypotheses 

7 Plato: Meno, 183b-c / Republic, bk vi, 386d- 
388a; uk vii, 397C'd 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, cii |i [49*^ 
32 37] 68c / Posterior Analytics, bk i, cii i 
[71*1 16] 97 a-b; ch 2 (72*22-24] 98 d: cii 5 
101 b- 102 b; cn ro 104 d lOSd; cii 12 106 c 107 c; 
CH 27 , (84’’6-9l llSb'c; ch 24 [^5®2o-^il 
116 b-c; 185‘*4-i4lll6d’117a; (86*22 30] 117 d- 
118 a; CH 31 l87**33-39l 120a; bk ii, ch 4 [91*1- 
5I 124 b; CH 7 (92**i2-25| 126 c’d; ch 9 ( 9 V' 2 i- 
25I 128 a-b / Topics, bk i, ch i (101*5 17) 
143 c d; hk v, cii 4 (1^2*32-34] 183 b; hk m, 
CH 4 [i4i**^-22] 194 d’ 195 a; bk vii, cii \ [15^*6 • 
ii] 208 a’b; bk viii, cii i [i57*i-3l 213 a; ch ^ 
(158^29-159*1 1 215 c/ Sophistical Refutations, 
ch II (i7i^M2-i8]236b;(i7i‘*34-i72‘^7|236d/ 
Physics, bk ii, ch 9 (200*15-29] 277 c-d / 
IleaveiK, bk hi, ch 4 [^02^27-41] 394 a / 
Metaphysics, bk ih, ch 2 [996*21-36] 514 d- 
515 a; [996** 18-21] 515 b; ch 3 199^^*25 27] 
517 a; bk «.h ^ [loi j*^6-*’iJ 534 c; bk vh. 
CH 10 (1036*2-13] 559 b-c; bk xi, cii 3 [looi* 
29-^4] 589 c; CH 4 [io6p'i7 25] 589 d 590 a: c h 
7 (1065**^6 ’1064*9] 592 b; BK XIII, cii 2 (1077** 
i] CH ^ [1078*321 608 d' 609 d; bk xiv. cii 2 
(1089*22-201 621 C'd 

9 ARiM’OTLfc: Generation of Animals, bk h, ch 6 
[7|2^'2^ 3^1 283d 284a / Ethics, bk vh, ch S 
(1151*15-191 402a 

11 hue lid: Elements la 396b esp bk i, defini- 
tions 'common notions la'2a 

11 ArlihmiiDls: Sphere and Cylinder, bk i, deh- 
nitions-assumpi h>ns 404a b / Spirals, 484b 
/ Quadrature of tht Parabola, 527a' b / Method, 
569b 570a; prop i S71a’572b esp 572b 

19AuriN\s: Summa Theulogica, part i, q 85, 
A 8, ur.p 2 460b 461b 

23 Hobbes: Ijctiathan, part i, 56b; 58a-c; 
59b-c 

28 CJilbert: loadstone, pref, Ib-c 

28 (iAiiLEo: Two New Sciences, fourth day, 
252a b 

31 Descartes; Rules, ii, 3a; xiv xxi 28a-40a,c 
/ Discourse, part i, 43b'C; part ii, 46d; 47b'C; 
PART IV. 52d-S3a / Meditations, 70b- d; 73a; 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 3» to 4a 


(3. Ma^bod in moAamaiics: the madtt ^ matka^ 
matkai tbonght 3a, TJbe conditions and 
character of demonstration in mathematics: 
the use of definitions, postulates, axioms^ 
hypotheses.) 

V, 93a-d / Olyections and Replies^ 128a d / 
Geometry, bk ii, 304a'b; 316a'b; bk iii» 353a 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 1-5 171a-173a / Vacuum, 
365b'366a; 373a'b / Geometrical Demonora- 
tton, 430a-434a; 442a-446b / Arithmetical 
Triangle, 451b 452a: 458b'459b: 464a-466a 

34 Newton: Prmctple^, la-b 

34 HlyoeNvs: Light, prsf, 551b'552a 

35 Locke; Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xvi, 
SECT 4 166a-b: bk iv, ch 1, sect 9 308c-309b: 
CH ii« sect 9>io 3Ub'C; ch iif, sect 29, 322c; 
CH VII, SBCi u, 340c 341a, cir xii, sect 1-8 
358c-360c passim, sect 14-15 362d-363b 

35 Berkeley Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
12 408a b; sect 15-16 409a d; segi 118 
436b c 

35 Humc. Human Understanding, srcT vii, div 
48 470d 471c; sect xh, div hi 508d 509a 

42 Kant. Pure Reason, 17d 18d; 46a-b; 68a 69c: 
91c-d; 110a; llOd-llla; 211c 218d / Practical 
Reason, 302d-303b; 330d-331a / Pref Meta- 
physical Elements of Ethics, 376c-d 

43 Federalist: number 51, 103c 
43 Mill: Unluanamsm, 445b-c 

45 Lavoisier. Elements of Chemhtry, pref, 2b 
53 J AMES Psychology, 869a 870a; 874a-878a 

33. The role of construction: its bearing on 
proof, mathematical existence, and the 
scope of matheniatical inquiry 

7 Plato. Meno, 180b 182c / Republic, bk vi, 
387b-c 

8 Arisioile; Heavens, bk i, ch 10 [279*^52- 
280*12] 371b c / Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 9 
[1051*22-34] 577b'C 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk i, postllates, 1-3 2a; 
PROP I 2b-3a 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan, part iv, 267a-b 
31 Descartes: Rules, xiv-xviii 28a'39d / 
Geometry, bk ii, 304a 306a, 316a'b; bk 111, 
331b-332b 

33 Pascal; Vacuum, 373a'b 

34 Newton: Prmcipks, la-b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 31b d; 68d 69c; 86b c; 
91c'd; 94b-95a; 211c 215a; 217c-d / Science 
of Right, 399a-b / Judgement, 551a-553c 
53 James: Psychology, 673b 

3 c. Analysis and synthesis: function and vari« 
aUe 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk iii, ch 3 {1112^20-24] 
358d 

11 Archimedes; Sphere and Cylinder, bk 11, 
PROP 1 434b-435b; prop 3-7 437a-443b / 
Method, 569b'570a; prop 1, 572b 
11 Apollonius; Comes, bk u, prop 44-47 710b- 


713a; prop 49-51 714b 726a; bk iit, prop 54 ^ 
56 793b'798b 

31 Descartes: Rules, iv, 5c-7a: vi 8 a- 10 a; xii, 
20d-23b; 24a-b; xiii 25b'27d; xiv, 3la-33b; 
xvi-xxi 33d-40a,c / Objections and Replies, 
128a-d / Geometry 295a'353b esp bk i, 296b- 
297b, 298b-304a, bk ii, 308a-314b 

33 Pascal; Geometrical Demonstration, 430a 

34 Newton: Prtnaples, bk 1 , lemma 19 57b- 58b 
/ Optics, bk III, 543a'b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xii, 
SEC T 15 363a-b; ch xvii, sect ii 378b 

45 LK\otsi^K:EletnentsofChemiitrv,vKEi, la; 2b 
45 Fourier* Theory of Heat, 172a‘173b, 196a- 
2Slb 

3 d. Symbols and formulae: the attainment of 
generality 

SArhtoile: Prior Analytics, bk 1, ch 
[ 49 ^ J 2 ^ 7 ] 68c / Posterior Analytic^, bk i, ch 
10 [ 76 ‘*^ 9 ^ 7 ^i] 105d 
11 Nicomachus Arithmetic, bk ii. 832a 
23 Hobbes. I^cvtathan, part i, S6a 
31 DrscARTEs Rules, xiv xxi 28a 40a,c / Dis- 
course, part II, 46d. 47b d / Geometry 295a 
353b esp bk i, 295a 298b, bk ii, 314a b, bk 
111, 353a 

35 Locke Human Understanding, bk iv, c ii iii, 
SECT 19 318b 319a 

35 Berkeley* Human Knowledge, intro, slct 
i6 409b d, sFci 121-122 436d 437c 
42 Kani Pure Reason, 68a 69c, 211d 2l2a; 
212d 213a 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 172b-173b; 181a-b; 
233b 240b 

4 . Mathematical techniques 

4 a. The arithmetic and algebraic processes 
8 Aristotlf* Topics, bk viii, ch 14 
222b 

11 Luclid; Elements, bk vii-ix 127a-190b 
11 Archimedes: Measurement of a Circle, prop 
5 448b'451b / Conoids and Spheroids, li<m- 
MA 455b-456a; lemma to prop 2 456b 457b 
/ Spirals, prop 10 ii 488a-489b / Sand- 
Reckoner 520a-526b 

11 Nicomaciius Arithmetidt bk 1, 814b 821d 
16 Kepler: Epuome, bk v,|990a-b 
23 Hobbes: Ijevtathan, par| f, 56a; 58a-b 
28 Galileo: Two New Stances, second day, 
193b-c 

31 Descartes: Rules, xvi b3d-35c; xviii 36b- 
39d / Discourse, par-ij 11 , 46d; 47 b-d / 
Geometry, bk i, a95a-29w 
33 Pascal: Arsthmetical Tnanfie 447a-473b esp 
451b-452a, 4S8b-459b, ^464a-466a / Corre- 
spondence with Fermat 474a-487a passim 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch 
xvii, SECT II 378b 

35 Berkelby: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
19 410c; SECT 121-122 436d-437c 
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42 Kant: Pure Reason, 17d-18d; 68a-69c; 212d- 47b d / Geometry 295a'353b esp bk hi. 332b- 

213a; 217c-d 341b 

S3 James: Psychology, 874b-876b 51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiv, SQOa-c 


43. The operations of geometry 

7 Plato: Meno, 180b>183c / Republic, bk vi, 
387b-c 

8 Aristotle: Categories, cii 7 [7‘*29^5^] 12c- d 

11 Euclid; Elements, bk i-iv la 80b esp bk i. 

postulates 2a. prop 1-4 2b'4b. prop 9-12 
7a-9a, prop 22^23 ISb-lSa. prop 19b. 
PROP 42 24b'25a, prop 44-46 2Sb-28a, bk 11 . 
PROP 14 40a'b; bk vi 99a-126a esp prop g 13 
106b^l09a, prop 18 112a*b. prop 23 119a-b» 
PROP 28-29 121a'123a; bk xt-xiii 301a'396b 

11 Archimedes: Sphere and Cylinder, bk 1 11 
403a-448a / Mcastsrement of a Circle 447a* 
451b / Conoids and Spheroids 452a*481b / 
Spirals 482a-501a / Quadrature of the Parabola 
527a'537b / Bool{ of Ijemmas 561a 568b 

11 Apollonius: Conics 603a*804b esp bk i, 
prop 11-13 615a'620a 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
149d*15(Kl 

31 DkSLAR'iLs: Rules, xvi 33d-35c: xvtii 36b- 
39d / Discourse, part iv. S 2 d 53a / Geometry 
295a 353b esp bk j. 295a-296a. 297b-298b, 
BK II. 304a-308a 

34NtwroN: Principles, la-b; bk 1. lemma 13- 
PROP 2 Q. sciioL 50a 75b esp lemm\ 19 57b- 
58b 

42 Kant: Judgement, 551a-552a 

53 J\viLs: Psychology, 550b (fn 1 ]; 673b; 876b- 
878a 

4c. The use of proportions and equations 

8 Aristotie: Posterior Analytics, bk ii, cii 17 
[99^8 -10 1 135a / Topus, bk vm. ch ^ [158**29- 
35l 215c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ii, cii 6 [iio6“2<i 36] 
351d-3S2a; bk v, cii 3 [1131*30 -**13] 378d- 
379b 

11 Eucud: Elements, bk v -vi 81a 126a esp bk v, 
definitions, 5 81a, 7 81a'b. bk vi, prop 23 
IHa-b; bk vii, DBiiNinoNsS. 20 127b; prop 
11-14 134b-136a; prop 17-22 ]37a l40a; 
PROP 145a-146a; bk viii, prop 1-13 150a- 
161b; PROP 18 - 27 163b-170a; bk i\, prijp 8-13 
l74a 180a; prop 15-19 181a-183b; prop 33 36 
188b-190b; bk x. prop 5-9 195a-198b; prop 
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INTRODUCTION 


AFTER we came out of the church,” says 
XV Boswell in his Life of Johnson, ”wc stood 
talking for some rime together of Bishop Berke- 
ley’s ingenious sophistry to prove the non- 
existence of matter, and that everything in the 
universe is merely ideal. 1 observed that though 
we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, it is im- 
possible to refute it. I shall never forget the 
alacrity with whieh Johnson answered, striking 
his foot with mighty force against a large stone, 
till he rebounded from it, T refute it thus,”* 

But Berkeley’s argument anticipated Dr. 
Johnson’s style of refutation. “I do nor argue,” 
he says, “against the existence of any one thing 
that wc can apprehend either by sense or reflex- 
ion. That the things 1 see with my eyes and 
touch with my hands do exist, really exist, I 
make not the least question. The only thing 
whose existence 1 deny is that which philosophers 
call Matter or corporeal substance. And in do- 
ing this there is no damage done to the rest of 
mankind, who, I dare say, will never miss it.” 

The rest of mankind does need to be in- 
structed, however, that when they use the 
word “matter,” they speak of nothing. They 
may from careless habit suppose they arc refer- 
ring to the most obvious something there is in 
the world— the solid, massy, concrete stuff of 
which tangible, visible, movable, and moving 
things are made. Of them, Berkeley would ask 
how they know such stuff exists. It is not itself 
perceptible. 

Wc perceive a variety of qualities— colors, 
shapes, temperatures, textures, sizes, or exten- 
sions— but these, Berkeley argues, have their 
being in being perceiued. Even if certain of these 
sensible qualities, sometimes called “primary,” 
such as figure, size, or weight, are supposed to 
belong to bodies when they arc not actually 
being sensed, they arc not matter, but only its 
properties. Matter itself is not sensible. Those 


who assert its existence postulate it as a sub- 
stratum or support for the sensible qualities 
they perceive. 

The question, therefore, is whether such a 
substratum is a necessary or an unnecessary hy- 
pothesis. Berkeley does not deny the existence 
of beings which cannot be directly sensed. He 
affirms the existence of the human spirit or 
mind, of minds other than his own, and the 
spiritual being of God. These must be inferred 
to exist in order to explain the phenomena of 
our sensible experience and the experience of 
our own activities in thinking, imagining, will- 
ing. If, in addition, the existence of matter or a 
material substance were necessary to explain 
the phenomena, Berkeley would not object to 
affirming its existence by inference, even if it 
could in no way be directly perceived. 

His argument therefore involves, first, a 
denial of Locke's distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities. Supposing it to be gen- 
erally agreed that colors, sounds, odors have no 
actual existenLC except in the perceiving mind, 
he denies that perceptible figure, size, or mo- 
rion can exist otherwise. “It having been shown 
that none even of these can |X)ssibly exist other- 
wise than in a Spirit or Mind which perceives 
them, it follows that wc have no longer any 
reason to suppose the being of Matter.” 

Matter is not needed as a substratum or sup- 
port for the qualities wc perceive. This is the 
second main point in Berkeley’s argument. 
“Though wc give the materialists their external 
bodies, they by their own confession are never 
the nearer knowing how our ideas arc produced ; 
since they own themselves unable to compre* 
bend in what manner body can act upon spirit, 
or how it is possible it should imprint any idea 
in the mind. Hence it is evident that the pro- 
duction of ideas or sensations in our minds can 
be no reason why we should suppose Matter or 
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corporeal substances, since that is acknowl- 
edged to remain equally inexplicable with or 
without this supposition.” 

Berkeley's arguments against matter, which 
occupy the greater part of his Principles of Hu‘ 
man Knowledge^ may not have the same force 
when they are applied against different theories 
of matter. Berkeley seems to regard his attack 
on materialism as the refutation of an error at 
the root of skepticism, atheism, and irrcligion. 
He also thinks materialisSm creates difficulties 
for the sciences. Bur are all affirmations of mat- 
ter to be lumped together as materialism in the 
same sense} Are Aristotle, Plotinus, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Locke materialists in the same 
sense as Lucretius, Hobbes, and perhaps Marx? 
Does it make no difference whether bodies are 
said to be the only real existences, or whether, 
in addition to bodies, immaterial substances or 
spiritual beings are also said to exist ? 

I>oes it make no difference how matter is 
conceived — whether as a self-subsistcnt sub- 
stance in its own right, capable of existing apart 
from any qualities except extension and motion 
which belong to its very essence, or merely as 
one factor in the constitution of bodies, the 
factor of potentiality which, as will be presently 
explained, has no existence apart from the 
forms which actualize it? Arc skepticism, athe- 
ism, and irrcligion to be associated with ail 
affirmations of matter, in view of the fact that 
theologians like Augustine and Ac]uinas seem to 
think that a sound view of matter supports the 
truths of religion against the errors of the 
materialists ? 

There seem to be, in short, three distinct 
pasitions to which Berkeley’s blanket denial of 
matter stands opposed. The diametrically op- 
posite view seems to be the blanket denial of 
anything except bodies, or of anything which 
cannot be reduced to a property or function of 
matter. The atomism of Lucretius, discussed 
in the chapter on Element, may be taken as 
representative of this view, though Engels 
would insist that materialism can be dialectical 
rather than atomistic or mechanical. 

Between the two extremes, there appear to 
be two middle positions which arc alike insofar 
as both affirm the immaterial as well as the 
material. Although they are alike in asserting 


the existence of spiritual substances, they may, 
of course, define the nature of these immaterial 
things differently, and differently interpret 
their relation to the realm of matter. Hut, as 
theories of matter, their principal difference 
consists in the way in which they conceive the 
being of bodies, material substances, or the 
bodily mode of substance. 

In the conceptions of Descartes and Locke, 
for example, it is matter which gives actuality 
to sensible bodies. We have “no other idea or 
notion of matter,” Locke writes, “but some- 
thing wherein those many sensible qualities, 
which affect our sense, do subsist.” The entire 
substance of sensible bodies consists of matter. 
All their properties derive from the essence or 
nature of matter. But in the conceptions of 
Aristotle and Plotinus, bodies would not exist at 
all if they were composed only of mailer, for 
matter is no more than a capacity for being, not 
something which by itself actually is. Simsible 
bodies derive their being and all their attributes 
from the forms which matter assumes when its 
potentialities are actualized. Matter totally de- 
void of form is not the nothing Berkeley calls it, 
but it is so near to nothing tlwt Plotinus says it 
is “more plausibly called a non- being ... a bare 
aspiration towards substantial existence.” 

These theories of matter or corporeal lieing 
seem to be as contrary to one another as to- 
gether they are contrary to Berkeley’s dot trine. 
Yet each of the two middle positions leans 
tow'ard one of the opposite extremes. 

The conception of matter seems to be very 
much the same in the complete materialism of 
Lucretius and Hobbes and in the view of Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, and Locke. In the iormcr, only 
bodies exist. In the latter, bodies do not com- 
prise the whole of existence, fiiut matter is the 
whole substance of bodies. The separation of 
body and mind, or matter an^ spirit, into dis- 
tinct substances, or modes of lubstance, leaves 
matter the same kind of stuf that it is in a 
world which admits of no othir reality. Atom- 
ism, furthermore, may be common to both 
theories, at least to the extent that it is held 
that the complex bodies we perceive are com- 
posed of minute and insensible particles. Un- 
like Lucretius, I^ckc may not insist upon the 
absolute indivisibility of the particles, or upon 
the eternity of the uncreated atoms of matter; 
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but he, like Hobbes and Newton, carries the 
division of the familiar bodies of sense-expC' 
ricnce down toparts which cannot be perceived 
and yet have, in a way, a more ultimate reality 
as units of matter than the complex bodies they 
constitute. 

"‘Had we senses acute enough to discern the 
minute particles of bodies, and the real con- 
stitution on which their sensible qualities de- 
pend,’* IxKkc writes, “I doubt not but that 
would produce quite different ideas in us; and 
that which is now the yellow color of gold, 
would then disapjx:ar, and instead of it we 
should see an admirable texture of parts, of a 
certain size and figure.” 

At tlie other extreme, Berkeley’s complete 
denial of matter has less in common with the 
view of Aristotle, Plotinus, Augustine, and Aqui- 
nas than the theory of Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Lotke has with the materialism of Lucretius 
and IIoHIdcs. They would appear to be close 
enough, for one seems to hold that matter is 
almost non being and the other that matter is 
simply nothing at all. But where Berkeley de- 
nies any lolc to matter, Aristotle and those who 
take his view aHirm matter to be an indisfien- 
sablc factor in the constitution of physical 
things. They <lo not question the reality of bod- 
ies or their existence apart from mind. On both 
of these points they arc as opposed to Berke- 
ley they would be if they were complete 
materialists. Nevertheless they lean toward 
Berkeley rather than toward the other extreme 
in one respect. Where Berkeley denies the 
existence of mat ter, t hey deny its substani iality . 
Where Berkeley says matter has no being, they 
say it has the lowest grade of being— on the 
very verge of not being! 

In spite of all the differences noted, the idea 
of matter has a certain constant meaning 
througliout the tradition of the great books. 

It is generally associated with the idea of 
quantity, and especially the basic magnitudes, 
uuch as time, space, and mass. Sometimes it is 
said that the essence of matter itself is exten- 
sion; sometimes that bodies— not matter itself 
— have the property of tridimensionaliiy. But 
in cither case that which is or has matter in it 
necessarily occupies space. 

The manner of that occupation is also gcncr- 
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ally agreed upon. Two bodies or two distinct 
quantities of matter cannot occupy the same 
place at the same time. A body may not be im- 
penetrable in the sense of being indivisible, but 
so long as it remains the whole that it is, it offers 
resistance to other bodies tending to move into 
the place it occupies. 

There is another connection between matter 
and quantify. To those who ask what makes two 
otherwise identical things two in number — or 
what is involved in the merely numerical dif- 
ference of things alike in every other respect — 
the usual answer is in terms of matter. Matter is 
traditionally spoken of as “the principle of in- 
dividuation.” Aquinas, for example, holds that 
angels, unlike physical substances, cannot differ 
from one another as do numerically distinct in- 
dividuals. Because they are immaterial, they 
can differ only as do species or kinds. “Such 
things as agree in species,” he writes, “but differ 
in number, agree in form, but are distinguished 
materially. If, therefore, the angels be not com- 
posed of matter and form, it follows that it is 
impossible for t\s'o angels to be of one species; 
just as it would be impossible for there to be 
several whitenesses apart, or several humanities, 
since whitenesses arc not several, except in so 
far as they arc in several substances.” 

The way in which matter is related to in- 
dividual differences can be exemplified in works 
of art. 'Iwo coins, stamped out of the same kind 
of matter by, the impression of the same die, 
may differ in no otlier discernible respect than 
that they arc two of the same kind. Their 
seems to be somehow related to the fact 
that each consists of a distinct quantity of mat- 
ter. But it may l>c asked how two units of mat- 
ter have the distinction of being two while they 
dilfcr in no other respect. One answer to this 
difficult question is that their distinction con- 
sists in ihcir occupying different places. In the 
Platonic theory of the origin of many particu- 
lars all participating in the same form, diversity 
of place seems to play the role which matter 
plays for Aristotle and Aquinas. 

Plato’s doctrine of the receptacle, w'hich is 
discussed in the chapter on Form, is sometimes 
interpreted by conceiving the receptacle as 
space, and sometimes by conceiving it as mat- 
ter. I’hc receptacle, it is said in the Tintaeus. is 
that which, “while receiving all things, never 
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departs at all from her own nature and never 
in any way, or at any time, assumes a form like 
that of any of the things which enter into her/’ 
This, according to Plotinus, means that **itsone 
form is an invincible formlessness.” 

But Plotinus, who combines Plato’s doctrine 
of the receptacle and the forms with Aristotle’s 
theory of potentiality and actuality, holds that 
it is matter, not space, which is “the receptacle 
and nurse of all generation.” He says that 
“recipient and nurse” is a better description 
of matter than the term “mother,” for that 
term “is used by those who think of a mother as 
matter to the offspring, as a container only, 
giving nothing to them.” In his own view, mat- 
ter is more than space or mere receptivity. He is 
willing to admit the “parallel with mother- 
hood” only to the extent that “matter is sterile, 
nor female to full effect, female in receptivity 
only, not in pregnancy.” 

Traditionally, the distinction between uni- 
versal and particular is understood as a distinc- 
tion between the intelligible and the sensible. 
This indicates another traditional meaning of 
matter or the material. The realm of sensible 
things is the realm of bodies. But the atoms 
which are the elementary bodies arc also usually 
called “insensible particles of matter.” This, 
however, can be interpreted to mean, not that 
a definite material mass or bulk is in itself ab- 
solutely intangible or imponderable, but that, 
because of the limitation in our senses, it is im- 
perceptible to us. On this interpretation it 
would then seem possible to say that all bodily 
existence is sensible existence. 

But if we ask about the sensibility of matter 
itself, rather than of bodies large or small, 
questions arise which are more difficult to 
solve. On one theory of matter, mailer devoid 
of form is as insensible as it is unintelligible, yet 
forms which are not material, that is, not in 
matter, are also insensible but not unintelligi- 
ble. On the contrary, they are regarded as more 
perfectly intelligible than embodied forms. 
How, then, does matter which is itself insensi- 
ble cause the forms which it assumes to become 
sensible when they ate materialized ? 

The theory of matter which docs not regard 
it as a co-principle with form seems to be con- 
fronted with a different problem of sensibility. 


It is supposed that some of the qualities which 
we sense in bodies are actually in them wliether 
we sense them or not— -such properties as size, 
figure, weight, motion. Other sensible qualities, 
such as colors, odors, temperatures, or sounds, 
arc supposed to be effects produced by the mo- 
tions of material particles acting on the sensitive 
apparatus of animals. This distinction between 
what Locke calls “primary and secondary quali- 
ties”— found also in Lucretius and Descartes — 
is more fully considered in the chapters on 
Quality and Sense, but here it calls attention 
to the problem of how matter, devoid of certain 
sensible qualities, causes these qualities to arise. 

For Lucretius the peculiar difficulty of the 
problem seems to he in the fact that the sensi- 
tive animal is itself nothing but a material sys- 
tem. All its powers and acts arc conceived as 
functions of matter in motion. How, then, does 
moving matter within the organism generate 
certain qualities wliich do not belong to moving 
matter outside the organism? I'or Locke the 
problem raises a difficulty of still another sort. 
Secondary qualities, such as colors, sounds, 
odors, exist only as sensations in the nrund. In 
corporeal substances, or bodies, such qualities, 
he writes, “arc nothing but the powers those 
substances have to produce several ideas in us 
by our senses; which ideas are not in the things 
themselves, otherwise than as anything is in its 
cause.” Though they result from the impact of 
moving particles on the bodily sense-organs, 
they do not belong to the world of matter at all, 
but to the realm of spirit. How, then, do the 
motions of matter cause effects which exist 
only in the immaterial domain of mind ? 

These questions indicate some of the prob- 
lems of matter as an object, condition, or cause 
of knowledge. They also sho^y how the nature 
of the problem vanes with different concep- 
tions oi matter, both in itself tnd in its relation 
to mind. There are still other problems which 
confront those theories of miU which separate 
reason or intellect from the znsitive faculty. 

In such theories the constlenition of mat- 
ter’s relation to mind goes be|ond the question 
of the origin of sensations. It takes sensations 
and images as somehow the functions of living 
matter — the acts of the various sense-organs 
and the brain. But sensations and images, be** 
cause they ar^ acts of corporeal organs, have the 
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same limitation which belongs to everything 
matcriaU As matter is said to cause the iiidivid- 
uality or numerical diversity of bodies, so is it 
said to make sensations and images ‘'particular 
intentions of the mind”— that is, capable of 
representing only particular objects, nor gener- 
al kinds or classes. Hence such theories face the 
problem of the relation of sensations and images 
to the “universal intentions of the mind,” its 
general concepts or abstract ideas. 

Onk more traditional meaning of matter re- 
mains to be mentioned. The sciences of physics 
or mechanics arc concerned with change or mo- 
tion. They arc not concerned with mutability 
in general, but with the kind of mutability that 
is manifested by material things. Material 
things are never conceived as unmovablc or un- 
changeable. 

'flic question whether matter itself is immu- 
table has different meanings fordiflereiu theories 
of matter. On the theory (discussed in the 
chapter on Change) that matter and form arc 
together principles of change in changing sub- 
stances, It IS neither matter nor form but the 
substance comjiosite of matter and form which 
changes, 'riiosc who think that the motions of 
the physical world arc without beginning and 
end, attribute a similar eternity to matter and 
conceive it as imperishable. The theologians 
who think that God can annihilate whatever 
I Ic creates, do not hold that mattcris indestruct- 
ible, but they nevertheless attribute everlast- 
ing endurance to matter in God’s plan, .\quinas, 
for example, in his treatise on the end of the 
world, describes the final conflagration which 
will purge the material universe but leave its 
matter in existence under the forms of the ele- 
ments and the heavenly bodies. “The world 
will be renewed,” he writes, “in such a way as 
to throw off all corruption and remain forever 
at rest.” Hcncc nothing can be “the subject of 
that renewal, unless it be a subject of incornip- 
tion,” such as “the heavenly bodies, the ele- 
ments, and man,” 

On other theones of matter the fact that mo- 
tion is regarded as an intrinsic property of bod- 
ies seems to be similarly consistent with the 
notion that matter itself is immutable or inde- 
structible. This indestructibility may be con- 
ceived in terms of the absolute indivisibility of 


the atoms, as in Lucretius and Newton; or, as in 
Spinoza, it may be established by the uncreated 
and eternal nature of Cjod. “By body,” Spinoza 
writes, “I understand a mode which expresses in 
a certain and determinate manner the essence of 
God in so far as He is considered as the thing 
extended.” 

In the modern development of the science of 
mechanics the law of the conservation of mat- 
ter seems to be another expression of the same 
insight. “Wc may lay it down as an incontest- 
able axiom,” Lavoisier writes, “that in all the 
operations of art and nature, nothing is created; 
an equal quantity of matter exists both before 
and after the expierimcnt.” What appears to be 
the destruction of a body is merely the trans- 
formation of its matter into another physical 
condition, without loss of mass unless there is an 
equivalent gain in energy. The total quantity 
of matter and energy remains constant through- 
out all physical changes. 

But though change or motion seems to be in- 
herent in the material world, the mutability of 
bodies, as well as the immutability of matter, 
seems to be differently conceived according to 
different conceptions of matter. The difference 
between the physics of Aristotle and the phys- 
ics of Descartes can be expressed in terms of 
contrary definitions of motion, or divergent 
notions of causality, but neither of these differ- 
ences is fully intcliigiblc apart from the vari- 
ance of these theories from one another on the 
nature of mattei. 

When matter is an actual substance, whose es- 
sence is extension and whose chief property is 
IcK-al motion, the principles of physics arc me- 
chanical, The laws of mechanics, with time, 
space, and mass as their fundamental variables, 
seem to have a universality adequate for de- 
scribing all natural phenomena. All changes in 
material things arc cither the local motions of 
bociiCs or the result of the local motions of their 
parts. Motions are determined in their magni- 
tude and direction by the impressed force which 
one body exerts upon another and the resistance 
of that other. Motion is itself completely ac- 
tual, as matter is; and the only type of cause to 
which physics need appeal is the ellicient cause, 
that is, the push or pull of one body upon 
another. 

Physicists who share this conception of mat- 
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tcr may not agree* as Descartes and Newton do 
not, in their mechanical formulations. They 
may or may not be atomists. They may, like 
Lucretius, think that local motion is an abso- 
lutely intrinsic property of the eternal parti- 
cles; or, like Descartes and Newton, they may 
think that God first imparted motion to matter 
at the world’s creation. I’hey may hold that all 
subsequent motions issue therefrom in a con- 
tinuous chain of cause and effect. But when 
matter is the only factor in the constitution of 
bodies, and one body differs from another only 
in its quantitative determinations, the conse- 
quence for physical theory seems to be one or 
another sort of mechanical formulation. 

When matter is nothing more than a body’s 
potentiality for change, and when neither what 
the body is nor how it changes can be explained 
by reference to its matter alone, physical theory 
seems to be constructed in other than mechani- 
cal Jeims. Its concepts and principles resemble 
those of biology. It finds natural tendencies or 
desires, and ends or final causes, in the motion 
of inert as well as animate Uxlies. 

Central to Aristotle’s physics are his theory 
of the four causes, discussed in the chapter on 
Cause, and his theory of the four types of 
change, discussed in the chapter on Change. 
But even more fundamental is his definition of 
motion as the actualization of that which is 
potential in a respect in which it is potential. 
With motion so defined, the principles of phys- 
ics must include the correlative factors of po- 
tentiality and actuality which Aristotle con- 
ceives in terms of matter and form. 

Remove matter entirely from a thing and, 
according to Aristotle, you remove its capacity 
for physical change. Remove form, and you re- 
move its existence, for nothing can exist with- 
out being actual or determinate in certain re- 
spects. When a thing changes physically, it 
loses certain determinate characteristics and 
acquires others. The determinations it acquires 
it had previously lacked, yet all the while it 
must have had a capacity for acquiring them. 
Tlie thing is “capable both of being and of not 
being,’’ Aristotle says, “and this capacity,” he 
goes on to say, “is the matter in each.” The 
matter of an existing substance is thus con- 
ceived as that which has certain forms (the 


respects in which the substance is actually de- 
terminate), and lacks certain forms which it can 
assume (the respects in which the substance is 
both indeterminate and potential). 

As the chapter on i\RT indicates, Aristotle 
frec]uently uses artistic production to afford a 
simple illustration of his theory of matter and 
form as principles of change. When a man sets 
out to make a bed, he chooses material, such as 
wood, W'hich can be shaped in a certain way. 
The same wcxxl could have been made into a 
chair or a table. With respect to these various 
possible detcrminatifins in structure, the wood 
is itself indeterminate and determinable. 

Before the artist has worked on it pnxliic- 
tively, the wood is in a state of lx>th privation 
and potentiality with regard to the form of a 
bed, a chair, or a table. The tiansfornxition 
which the artist eflects consists in his actualiz- 
ing certain potentialities in the matcnal for 
forms or determinations which the matcnal at 
the moment lacks. When the bed is made, the 
w'ood or matter winch is now actually in the 
form of a bed may still have the potentiality 
for being remade into a chair or table. 

7'he wood, of course, remains actually wo(k1 
throughout these artificial changes, as it does 
not when it suffers the natural change of com- 
bustion. This indicates that though the wood 
may be called matter or material by the artist, 
it is not matter, but a substance, a thing com- 
posite of matter and form; for w^hen the w'otxJ is 
reduced to ashes by fire, the matter which had 
the form of wcxxl assumes another form. 

In the analysis of accidental change, which 
artistic prcxluction illustrates, it suffices to 
treat a composite substance, like wood or iron 
or bronze, as the material principle. But in the 
analysis of substantial chan^, when matter it- 
self changes from being onc<kind of matter to 
being another in the comind to be or perishing 
of composite substances, thd material principle 
must be pure matter— matter totally clevoid of 
form. Where a whole subftance can be re- 
garded as the matter or subst^tum of accidental 
change (in quality, quantity^ or place) the sub- 
stratum of substantial change, which Aristotle 
calls “generation and corruption,” must be 
matter in a condition of absolute indeterminacy 
and pure potentiality. 

Referring to this ultimate substratum as “the 
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underlying nature,” Aristotle says that it “is an 
object of scientific knowledge by analogy. For 
as the bronze is to the statue, the wood to the 
bed, so is the matter and the formless before re- 
cciving form to anything which has form, and 
so also is the underlying nature to substance, 
/>., the actually existing.” 

Aristotle’s definition of matter as “the pri- 
mary substratum of each thing, from which it 
comes to be without qualification, and which 
persists in the result” not only signifies an ob- 
ject which the physicist must apprehend ana- 
logically (/>., by comparisSon with substantially 
formed matter like wood and bronze), but also 
indicates that matter, by definition, must be in 
itself both unintelligible and non-existent. 
What Aristotle calls “the primary substratum” 
is later called by Plotinus “primal matter,” by 
Augustine “foriiiievN nutter,” and by Aquinas 
“pnmc matter.” Since they all agree that that 
which is without form lacks all determination 
and actuality, they deny that it can have exist- 
ence by itself or be an object of knowledge, 
either by sense or reason. 

Augustine and Aquinas go further. They 
den\ even to (lod’s omnipotence the power of 
creating matter without form, 'liiev speak of 
matter not as created, but as concreatedy that is, 
united at the very instant of its creation with 
the forms it must assume in order to exist. Cod 
“made formless matter of absolutely nothing, 
and the form of the world from this formless 
matter,” .\ugustine writes. Yet He “created 
l)oth simultaneously, so that form came upc^n 
matter with no space of time intervening.” 

In the tradition of Aristotle’s physics and 
metaphysics, especially as develojx'd by Aqui- 
nas, matter and form liecome basic analytic 
terms, often having a significance remote from 
their original meaning in the analysis of change. 
'Hie conception of prime (or formless) matter 
as the substratum of substantial change leads to 
the designation of the formed matter underly- 
ing accidental change as “second matter.” I’his, 
in turn, is called “signate matter” when, con- 
sidered as the matter of an individual substance, 
it is viewed as having the limiting determina- 
tions of individuality. 

“Matter is twofold,” Aquinas writes, “com- 


mon, and signate or individual; common, such 
as flesh and bones; and individual, as this flesh 
and these bones.” When the intellect forms 
concepts of different kinds of physical sub- 
stances, it abstracts “from the individual sensi- 
ble matter, but not from the common sensible 
matter.” In defining the nature of man, for 
example, w^e abstract, Aquinas says, from “this 
flesh and these bones, w'hich do not belong to 
the species as such, but to the individual”; but 
we do not abstract from the fact that man, con- 
sisting of body and soul, is a thing of flesh and 
bones. 

To say that man consists of Ixxly and soul is 
to indicate that common matter enters into the 
definition of man as a physical substance. But in 
distinction from definitions of this type, w'hich 
are proper to physics, mathematical and meta- 
physical definitions carry the abstraction from 
matter still further. In mathematics, Aquinas 
declares, the intellect abstracts “not only from 
individual sensible matter, but also from com- 
mon sensible matter.” In conceiving numl)crs 
and figures, the intellect docs not, however, ab- 
stract from matter entirely, but only from in- 
dividual intelligible matter. The common intel- 
ligible matter which is represented by “sub- 
stance as subject to quantity” underlies all 
mathematical notions. “But some things,” 
iXquinas maintains, “can be abstracted even 
from common intelligible matter, such as beingy 
tinitVy potency y act and the like, all of which can 
exist without matter.” Such abstraction char- 
acterizes the concepts of metaphysics. Aquinas 
thus differentiates the three speculative sci- 
ences of physics, mathematics, and metaphys- 
ics in terms of three grades of abstraction, each 
distinguished by the tyix^ of matter from which 
the concepts of the science are abstracted. 

With one exception physical matter is not 
said to be of ditlerenl kinds when it exists under 
different forms. The one exception for Ixjth 
Arisidile and Aquinas is the matter of terres- 
trial and celestial boilics. 

Basing his inference on the observations avail- 
able to him, .\risiolle holds that the heavenly 
bodies are eternal’— “not subject to increase or 
diminution, but imaging and unalterable and 
unmodified.” Immutable in every other way, 
they are, however, subject to local motion. 
Since they are eternal, both their matter and 
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their motion must be different from that o£ 
perishable terrestrial bodies, **Ail things that 
change have matter,” Aristotle writes, “but 
matter of different sorts; of eternal things those 
which arc not generable but are movable in 
space have matter’— not matter for generation, 
however, but for motion from one place to 
another.'* That motion from place to place is, 
unlike terrestrial motion, circular; it has the 
appropriate characteristic of endlessness. 

Kepler challenges this theory of a radical 


difference between celestial and terrestrial mat- 
ter or motion, and as the chapter on Astron* 
OMY shows, by so doing be not only pves im- 
petus to the Copernican system, but also paves 
the way for Newton to frame laws of motion 
applicable to matter everywhere in the uni- 
verse. Because their matter is the same, it is 
possible, Kepler insists, to explain the motion of 
the heavenly bodies by the same principles 
which account for the motion of bodies on 
earth. 
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and rep 2 20 d' 21 b; q 7 , a i, ans Sla-d; a 2 , 
ans and rep 3 31d'32c; q 14 , a 2 , rep 1,3 
76d-77d; o I5» a 3 , rep 3 93b'94a; o 18 , a 4 , 
REP 2-3 107d'108c; q 47 , a i, ans 256a-257b; 
Q 86, A 3 463b'd; part i-ii, q 10 , a i, rep 2 
662d-663d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, p\rt i-ii, o 
52, A I, ANS 15d'18a; part hi, q 2, a i, ans 
and KEP 2 710a 711c 
28 Gilbert: Ijoadstone, bk i, 25b 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iii, ch x, 
SECT 15 295a-c 

35 Berk eley : Human Knowledge, sect i i 4l5a-b 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 72c-76c esp 74b-76c; 
186b-d / Judgement, 565b'd; 566d-567a 

!«; Matter and the analysis of change: prime 
and secondary matter; privation and 
form; participation and the receptacle 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 455c-458b 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch 4-9 262a-268d; 
BK II, CH I [i93*9-'’2i| 269b 270a; ch 3 
[i94**i6-i95*2i] 271a-d; bk ii, ch 7-BK iii, 
CH 3 275b- 280c; bk iv, ch 2 [209^1-210*13] 
288b-289a; ch 4 [2ii'>5-2i2*2l 290C'291a; ch 
9 [2i7*2o-'*261 297a-c; bk vi, ch 10 (240*>8- 
241*26] 324c •325b/ Heavens, bk i, ch 3360d' 
362a; bk hi, ch 2 [301^33-302*9] 393b; bk 
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( 1 . The conception of matter as a principle of 
change and as one constituent of the being 
of changing things: the receptacle or sub- 
stratum, la. Matter and the analysts of 
change prime and secondary matter, priva- 
tion and form, participation and the recep- 
tacle,) 

i\ , CH 5 403 d 404 d / Generation and Corrup- 
tion 409 a 441 a, c esp bk i, cii ^ 413 c 416 c / 
Meteorologx bk i\ ,cii 12 ^90*7] 493 d 

494 a / Metaph\\tcs, bk i, r 11 6 (g87*»^o ^88*8) 
506 a, BK II, ( II 2 (994*1 6) 512 b, [994*19 
512 c d, BK III, CH 4 [999*24 ^^24] 518 a c, bk 
V, CH 4 [ioi4^27-ioi5*io| ^ 35 a b, rii 6 [1016“ 
17 24) 536 c d, bk \i, CH2 [1026*^27 io27“i5| 
549 a b, CH 4 [i027**i5-i7l 549 d, bk vii, c ii 
7 9 555 a 558 a, bk viii, rii i [1042*24 ‘/J 
566 b d, CH 4-6 568 d 570 d, bk ix, ch 7 574 c 
575 a, BK XI, CH 9 [1065^20 35) S 94 a b, bk mi, 
CH 2 5 598 c 601 a ch 10 [1075*25 ^24) 606 a c 
9 Aris lOT 1 1 Generation of intmals^ bk i, c h 20 
[729*10] CH 22 1750*’^ 4] 269 b 271 a 
12 Alrciiis Medttation<y bk vh, spt i 23 
281 b 

16 K 1 - 1*1 1 R Humtontc^ of the Worlds 1078a b 

17 Fuji IN Ls Second hnnead, tr 111, cii 

FR V, CM 5 49c 60c / fhnd Lnncad^ ir \i, 
CH 7 19 llOd 119a / Sixth I nmad, ir hi, 
CH 2 S 281c 285d tr \ , ch 8 307d 308c 
ISAklsiinf Confewtons, bk xii, par 36 
99d 100c, pir 8 101a b, par 14 16 102b 103a, 
par 24 26 104c 105b pir 28 105c 107a, 

par 38 40 108d 110a bk xiu, par 4 S 124a 
19 Aqlinas Summa Iheoiogica, part i,,o 3 a 
2, ANs 15c 16a V 8 , ans 19d 20c, q 4 , a i, 
ANs and REP 2 20d2]b Q a 3 , km* 3 
25a d, Q 7, A 2 , KEP 3 31d 32c, q 9 , a i, ans 
38c 39c, Q 29 , A 2, REP 3 3 163b 164b q 45 , 
A 2 , RFP 2 242d 244a, a 8 249b 250a o 46 , 
A I, REP 6 250a 252d, q 47 , a 1 ans 256a 
257b, o 48 , A 3 , ANS 261b 262a, q 66 , a i 
343d 345c, q 77 , a i, rep 2 399c 401b q 
84 , A3 Ri p 2 ^3d 444d, q 86, a 3 463b d, 
Q 92 , A 2 , rep 2 489d 490c, a 3 , klp i 490c 
491b, A 4 , ANS and rep 1 491b d, q 103 , a i, 
RFP 2 S28b 529a, o loj a i, ans ind rep i 2 
534c 536c, Q 110 564c S 68 b Q 117, a 3 598c 
599b, PARI I 11 , Q 22 , A I, RIP I 720d 
721c 

20 Aqcinas Summa rheologuay pskf i u, q (k), 
A I 49d 50c, Q 85 , A 6 182d 184a, part ii 11 , 
Q 24 , a II, ANS 498b 499c, pari in slppl, 
Q 92 , a I, rep 12 1025c 1032b 

21 Dantf Dnine Comedy, paradise, vii [121- 
148 ] 116b c, XIII [32 87 ] 126a b 

28 Gilbert Loadstone, bk 1 , 25b 

28 Harvfy On Animal Generation, 407c 409b; 

412a 415b, 494a 496d esp 494b, 495c 496a 
35 I^c KC Human Understanding, bk hi, ch x, 
SECi 15 295i^ c 

35 B ERKi I f Y Human Knowledge, sect i i 415a b 
42 Kant Fure Reason, 74b 76c, lOOd lOIb 


ill to Ic 

lb. Matter in relation to the kinds o£ change: 
substantial and accidental change, ter- 
restrial and celestial motion 

8 ArISTOTLI Phx ICS, HK hi, ( 11 1 [200**26- 
201*14] 278b c, < H 3 [202**22 29I 280c, BK IV, 
CH 9 296b 297c esp [217*20 **26] 297a c, bk 
V, < H I 2 304a 307b / Heatens, bk i, ch 2 5 
359d 364a, iii 9 12 369a 375d, bk h, c 11 ^ 
[287 *’i 5 21] 379b bk iv rii ^ [3io**22 3ii“i2| 
402b c, CH 4 [3i2'3 22] 403c d / Generation 
and Corruption 409a 441a c tsp bk i cii 4 
[320*2 6| 417a / Afe*aph\\ici, bk vii c h 7 9 
5S5a S58a esp cif 7 [1032*15 22 ] 555a b bk 
M il f H I (1032*24 *7] 566b d ( H 4 |iC)44**2 ]- 
ch 5 [io44**29] S59a c bk ix tii 7 [1049*19- 
**i] S7M 57Sa ui S fioy>**2o 2S] 576c d, 
UK XI, CII II [i )67 **i1 ck 12 [h) 6S*’25] 596a 
597d, BK XII CH 2 598r 601a esp c 11 2 [1069** 

24 27I S99a / Soul, BK I, ( H 3 1406**26 407** 
13] 636b 637b 

16 Fioii Almagest, bk i 5a 6a 8b 10b 11b, 
BK xHi, 429a b 

16 C OPFRNltLS RctollitlOtl^ of tfu HtUcnl\ 
Spheres bk i 517b S18a 519b 520a 

16 Kr Pi IK I pUomc bk iv 888b 890b 894a 
929b 930b 

17 PicHiNLs Second I mu ad, ir 1 ( 11 j 4 35a 
37b, IR n 1 Ii 6 51d 52a ir \ < ii o 103b 
104a / Ihird I nnead lu \i in S i) 11 Jc 
119a 

19 Aqi iNAs Summa ritologua 1 art i o 7 a 

2 , ANS and RLi 3 31d 12c, q 45 \ 2 kip 2 
242d 214a o 46 , a i rii 13)6 2S0a 252d, 
Q 48 , \ 3 , VNS 261b 262a o 5 -> \ 2 , 

289d 290d o 60 , a i sns 343cl345c, \ 2 
345d 347b 084 a ^ rii i 443d 444d 

20 Aqi INKS Summa Ihtohgua part i 11 q 49, 
A 4 , ans 5a 6a 

28 OiLBi RI / oad tone, bk \i 110b c 

Ir. Matter and the distinction between individ- 
ual and universal signate and common 
matter, sensible and intelligible matter 
8 Arisjotle i\4etaph\ucs, bk i ch 6 [987**19- 
988*16) 505d 50bb, bk 111, cii 3 [998*20 **13] 
517a b CH 4 (999*24 iooo*4| 518a d, cii 6 
(1003*5 i6| 521 d 522a, c; bk vii, ch he-ii 
558a 561a, < 11 15 [1039**47 31] 563d, bk vih, 
<11 6 [10 15*33 36] 570a bk x, ch 1 [1052* 
28 37] 578d BK XH, c« 4 5 599d601a bk 
xiH, CH 10 618c 619a, C|/ Soul, bk ii, chi 
( 412*6 8| 642a I 

12 Ahriiics Meditations,! bk xii, sict 30 
310a b I 

17 PioiiNiJs Second FnnOfid, ir iv, cii 25 
50b Sid / Sixth knnead,oK 111, ch 3 282a c 

19 Aqcinas Summa Theoloigua, part i, q 3 , a 
2, RLP 3 15c 16a, A 3, ANS 16a d, q 4 , a i, 
REP 3 20d 21b, Q 7, A I, ANS 31a d, g 14, 
A II, ANS 84c 85c, g 15. a 3 , rfp 4 93b 94a, 
Q 29, A I 162a 163b, a 2 , rfp 3 163b 164b. 
K 3, RFP 4 164c 165c, g 47 , a 2 , ans 257b 
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258c; Q 50 , A 4 , ANs 273b-274b; o 56 , a i, 
REP 2 292a'd; q 65, a 3 , ans 341C'342b; q 
75 , A 4 , ANS 381b'382a; a 5 , ans 382a-383b; 
A 7, ANS 384d-385c; q 76, a 2 388c>391a; q 85, 
A I, REP 2 451C'453c; q 115 , a 1 , ans and rep 
1-3 585d 587c; q 119 , a i, ans 604c'607b 
20 Aquinas; Sunima Theologica, part hi, q 2, 
A 2, ANS 71ld'712d; a 3 , rep ^ 713a-714c 

2. The conception of matter as extension, as a 
bodily substance, or as a mode of sub- 
stance: atoms and compound bodies 

10 Gm-fn: Natural Faculties, bk 1 , cii 12 172d- 
173c 

12 LircREnus: Nature of Things, bk i [146 448 ) 
2 d' 6 c; I 48 4 - 634 ] 7a'8d 

17 Ploiinus: Second Ennead, tr iv, cii 7, 52c; 
cH 12 54c-55b; tr vii. ch 3 64b c / Third 
Ennead, tr 1, cii 2, 78d; fr vi, cii 7, 111 a; 
CH 12 , 114b-c; CM 16 19 116c 119a 
23 Hobbes: I^iathan, p\Rr iv, 271d'272a 
28 ( I AM LEO : Two New Sciences, riRsr hay, 131d- 
132a 

31 DiscARTts: Hutci, xiv 28a'33b / \lcdita- 
tion>, II 77d 81d csp 78C'd, 80b d / Objections 
and Replies, 114d l]5a,c; ni r vii 130c d; 
153c 154b; 231a 232a 

31 Simnoza: Ethics, part i, prop 1 p corol 2- 
puop 15 360a'361d; part 11, dm- i 373a; prop 
2 374a 

34 Nlw ion: Optics, bk hi, 537a‘b; 541b 

35 Locki : Human Understanding, bk h, cii 
Xfn, siiA u 27 150d'154d passim; cii xxiii 
204a 214b pnssitn; hk hi, cii x, slci 15 
295a c; bk iv, ch x, sect 9 19 351b-354c 
passim 

35 Ih.KKi.LLY: Human Knowledge, su r 9 17 
4 l 4 d 416b passim; sk, r 47 419d; seci* 50 
422c; SECT 91 96 430d'431d 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xh, uiv 
123 506a 

42 Kan 1 : Pure Reason, 15b-c; 99a-100d csp 
100 c d / Judgement, 580c- d 
45 Lavoisier; Elements of Chemistry, prep, 
3b4a 

45 Faraimy: Researches in Electricity, 8S0b,d' 
855a,c 

53 ]swihs: Psychology, 876a-b; 882a'884b 

2a, The properties of matter: hypotheses con- 
cerning its constitution 

8Aristoti.e: Heavens, bk hi, ch 4 l 403*3 AS] 
394 b-d / Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 
2 410d-413c; ch 8 423b'425d / Metaphysics, 
BK I, CH 4 l 985 '’ 3 -i 9 ] 503c-d 
10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1 , ch 12 172d' 
173c 

12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk i [ 146 - 920 ] 
2 d' 12 b; bk 11 ( 333 - 990 ) 19b'27c 
16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 936a<937a 
23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part iv, 271d'272a 
28 GiLBGRr; Ijoadstone, bk 11 , 29C'30a 
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28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, second day 
178a-196d passim 

30 Bacon: Notwn Organum, bk 11 , ai>h 8 140b; 
APii 25 155a-d; apii 40 170c-173d; aph 48 
179d'188b 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 11, 78C'd; 80b'd / 
Objections and Replies, def vii ISOc-d; 154a; 
231a'232a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 14, corol 2- 
PRop 15 360a 361d; prop 25, corol 365b; 
PART II, nri* I 373a; prop 2 374a 
34NhvsroN: Ihinciples, duf i 5a; dee hi 5b; 
BK 11, prop 40, sciioL, 246a-b; hk hi, rule 
HI 270b-271a; prop 6, corol ih-iv 281b; 
PROP 7 281b-282b; (.fnerai. sciiol, 371b / 
Optics, BK H, 479b 485b; bk hi, 531a' 543b 
csp 541b-543a 

34 Hi •YOENs: IJght, CII HI, 566b-569b; ch v, 
601b 603b 

35 Lo( Kt: Hun*un Understanding, bk h, ch iv 
129b 131a; cii viii. sti;r 7-26 134b'138b 
passim; ch xih, sect 21 27 152d-154d; cii 
XXI, SEcr 2 4 178c 179c; sect 75 200b'd; 
CH xxiii, SECT 1 32 204a 212d passim: ch 
XXXI, SFci 2 239b'd csp 239d; bk hi, ch vi, 
SECT 5, 269b c; si cr 21 273c-d; ch x, sSect 
13 295a c; bk iv. ch hi, sect 6 313c- 
315b 

35 Hfrkrlky: Human Knowledge, sect 9-18 
41 4d 416c passim; sect 47 419d; seci 47 
421c-422a; SEcr 85 429c; sect 91 430d- 
431a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 99a lOOd csp 100c -d; 
137a 140c; 152a-d 

45 T ,avi)imi-r: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 
9a 10c; 12d 13d; 16b c 
45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169b-170a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 273a'276a; 
386c-390d; 604c 632d csp 604c 607a, c, 626c- 
632d; 819a c; 850b, d 855a, c 

46 Hi- C l l: Philosophy of History, intro, 160c-d 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilocue h, 

695c 

53 James: Psychology, 68 a-b 

2b, The motions of matter or bodies 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch 6-9 292c- 
297c / Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 8 
423b425d 

10 (Jam.n: Natural Faculties, bk i, cii 12 172d- 
173c 

12 Lucri-hus: Nature of Things, bk i [ 429 - 397 ] 
5b-6a; [ 951 - 1113 ] 12d'14d: bk h [ 62 - 332 ] 
15d-19b; BK 111 I 177 - 203 ] 32b'C 
19 Aq! in as: Summa Theologica, part i, q 47 , 
A I, ANS 256a-257b; q 115 , a 1 , ans and rep 
3,5 585d-587c 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part 1 , 50a-b; part iv, 
268d; 271d 272a 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
157b-171b: third day-fourth day 197a- 
260a, c 


Chapter 53: MATTER 
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( 2 « Th 0 conceptim of foattor as oxUmim, as a 
Mify saSstanco, or as a mods of sahstanco: 
atoms and compomnd bodios* 2b» Tho mo- 
tkns tf matter or bodies.) 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum^ bk i, aph 66 
114d-115c; BK IT, APH 35-^6 162a'168d; aph 
40 l70C’173d; aph 48 179d'188b 

31 Descartes: Discourse^ part v S4b'60c / 
Objections and Replies^ 114d-115a; oef vii 
]30C'd; 231a'b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part ii, lemma 1-7 378c- 
380b 

34 Newton: Principles la-372a ' Optics, bk hi, 
S41b 

35 Ix)ckb: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
SECT 2-4 178c-l79c; ch xxiii, sfct 17 209a; 
SFXT 22 209d; sect 28-29 211 b' 212 a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 1 , lb 

4 S Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 
41b'C 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a-b 

51 Towtoy; War and Peace, epilogue 11 , 694d' 
695c 

53 James; Psychology, 882a; 883a-884b passim 

2c. Matter as the supf>ort of sensible qualities 

8 Aristotle: Sense and the Sensible, ch 4 
[ 442 * 3 o-** 24 ] 680a-c; cm 6 [ 445 *> 4 - 446*201 
683b-684c 

13 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [ 398 - 477 ) 
20a'21a; [ 730 - 885 ] 24b-26b; bk iv [ 522 - 721 ) 
51a-53d 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr iv, cH. 8-13 
52C'55d / Third Ennead* tr vi, ch 6-19 109d- 
U 9 a / Fourth Ennead, tr vii, ch 8 , 196a 'b 
/ Sixth Ennead, tr 1 , ch 29 267C'268b 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part 1 , 49b-d; 57a'b; 
part III, 172b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 40 
170c-173d 

31 Descartes: Meditations, ii, 78c-d; SOb-d / 
Objections and Replies, def vii 130c-d; 228c- 
229b; 229d-230c; 231a-b 

35 Ixcke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch 
viii, SECT 7-26 134b'138b passim; ch xxiii 
204a'214b passim, esp sect 1-6 204a-205c, 
SECT 15 208C'd 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 7-21 
414b-417a; sect 37 419d; sect ^49 422b; 
SECT 73 427b-c; sect 76-78 427d-428b; 
SECT 91 430d'431a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
122- 123 S05c-506a esp Div 123 506a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 15b-c; lOOc-d 

53 James: Psychology, 185a; 331a; S03a 

2d. Thediremptioaofbody and inind^ or mat* 
ter and spirit 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr i la- 6 b «p ch 
3-7 ld’4a '/ Sixth Ennead, tr iv, cm i 297b'd; 
CH 4-6 299a*300b 


19 Aquinas: Sutnma Theohgka, part i, g 76 , 
A 4 393a-394c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 48d-50b 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, 51d-S2a / 
Meditations, 11 77d'8td passim; vi 96b'103d 
passim / Objections and Replies, def vi-vii 
130c; DEP X 130d; prop iv 133c; 153c-1S5c; 
224d 225d: 2318- 232d; 248b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 14 , corol 2 
360a; prop 15, schol 360b-361d; part 11, 
PROP 1-7 373d-375c; prop io-i^ 376c-378c; 
PART III, PROP 2 396c'398b; part v, pref 
451a-452c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 
xiii, SECT 16 151d'152a; cii xxiii, sect 5 
205a-b; sect 15-32 208c-212d passim; ch 
xxvii, SLCT 27 227d-228a; bk iv, ch hi, 
SECT 28 322a'C; ch x, sect 9-19 351b'354c 
piissim 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 18-20 
416b-417a 

53 James: Psychology, 84a'93b esp 88a 90a; 95b- 
98a; llSa-llQb esp 118b-n9b; 139a'140a; 
221a-226a esp 221a'222b, 225b 226a 

3 . The existence of matter 

"ia. Matter as the sole existent: materialism, 
atomism 

7 Plato: Sophist, 567a 568a 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk h, ch i [ 193 * 9 - 28 ] 
269b'C / Heavens, bk nr, ch 4 ( 303 *^-'* 8 j 
394b-d / Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 
2 410d-4I3c; ch 8 423b-425d / Metaphysics, 
BK 1 , Cl! 3 [ 983 ‘* 7 |-CH 4 [ 985 *» 2 i] 501d-503d; 
CH 8 [ 988 ** 2 3 - 989 *’ 2 o] 506d-507d; bk vii, ch 
13 [ 1039 * 2 - 1 1 ] 562d; BK XII, CH 10 [ 1075 * 25 - 
1076 * 5 ] 606a'd 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 12 172d- 
173c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [ 146 - 634 ] 
2 d- 8 d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ix, sect 39 295a; 

BK X, SECT 6 297a'b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr iv, ch i 50a-b; 
CH 7 , 52c / Third Ennead, tr i, ch 3 79b-c / 
Fourth Ennead, tr vii, ch 2-4 192a-193€ / 
Sixth Ennead, tr i, ch 25 - 3 ^ 265b-268c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, kx v, par 19 - 21 , 
32C'33b; par 25 34b-c; Biqvii, par 1-2 43b- 
44a; par 7 45a-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theolofica, part i, q 47 , 
A 1 , ans 256a-257b; Q 50 , A 1 , ans 2691^ 
270a; q 75 , a i, ans 378b-3 ^9c 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part |ii, 172b; part iv, 
269b-272b 

30 Bacon: Novum OrganuA, bk h, aph 8 
140b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, cii x, 
sect 8-17 SSla-^SSSc passim 

53 James: Psychology, 95b-98a; 106a; 671b 
(fa 1 ); 882a-884b 



ib to 4a 

3b> Mdtter as the most imperfect grade of be- 
ing or reality 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ix, 423c'424a 

12 Auaeuus: Meditations, sk ix, sect ^6 
294d'295a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr viii, cii 4-5 
28C'29c; ch 7-8 30c^31c / Second Ennead, 
TK IV, CH 5 Slb'd; CH 15-16 56c-57c; tr v, 
CH 4-5 S9C'60c / Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 
11-14 113a416e 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xii, par 5-8 
99d<101b; par 15 102b'C 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, 0 3, a 
8, ANs and rep ^ 19d'20c; q 4, a 1, ans and 
REP 2 20d-21b; Q 5, a 3, rep ^ 25a>d; o 7. a 2, 
REP 3 31d'32c; q 14, a 11, rep 3 84c 85c; 
Q 15, A 3, REP 3 93b-94a; q 46, a i, rep i 
250a-252d; q 84, a 3, rep 2 443d'444d; 
Q 103, A I, rep 2 528b'529a; q 115, a i, rep 
4 585d-587c 

21 Oantb: Disnne Comedy, paradise, xxix 
[ 13 - 36 ] ISOb-c 

35 Locke: Human, Understanding, bk ii, ch 
XXI, slct 2 l> 8 c; cii aXiii, sect 28 211b*d 

35 FIume: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
123 506a 

3c. Matter as a fiction of the mind 

35 BrRKRLEv: Human Knowledge, sect 1-96 
413a-431d pashim; sect 133 439c 440a 

35 IIiiMi:: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
123 506a 

42 Pure Reason, 85d>91d esp 88b'C 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 134c-d 

3d, The relation of God to matter: the creation 
of matter and its motions 

Old TestamIiNt: Genesis, 1-2 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 11:17— (D) 
OT, Boo1(^ of Wisdom, ii :i8 

7 Plato: Timaeiis, 448b-449a; 450b-451b; 
458a'b; 466a-b 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 6 
[1071*^19-32] 601c; ch 10 [io75**i 6-24] 606c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [146-158] 
2d'3a; bk v [146-194] 63a~c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 7 45a- 

d; BK XI, par 7 90d-91a; bk xii, par 3-9 
99d'101c; par 15-16 102b'103a; par 24- 
26 104C'105b; par 28-31 105c-107a; par 

38-40 lOSd'llOa; bk xiii, par 45 123a; par 
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CROSS-KEF EKENCES 

For: Otlicr considerations of matter as a principle ot change, see Art 2b; Being 7b(5); Change 
2a; Form id(i)-ul(2); and for the theory of celestial and terrestrial matter as distinct in 
kind, see Astronomy 8a; Bung 7b(3),' Change 70(4); World 6a. 

The conception of matter as potentiality in relation to form as actuality, and for the theory of 
physical substances as composite of nutter and form, see Being 7bf2), 70(3); Form 2c(i)- 
2c(3); Infinity 4c; 3a; Mind 2b; One and Many 3b(4); Soul 3c. 

Considerations relevant to the doctrine that matter is the source of numerical diversity or the 
principle of individuality in material things, see Same and Other la; Universal and 
Particular 3. 
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For: The conception of matter or extension as a substance, or as a mode of substance, see Seiko 
7b(4); Form ad; M\s 3a; Mind 2d; Soul 3c. 

Atomism as a theory of matter and as a materialistic philosophy of nature, see Element 5a- 
5h; Mind 2c; and for discussions bearing on materialism as a philosophy of nature, society, 
and history, see Element 5; History 42(2); Man 3c; Will 5c. 

Matter in relation to mind, or body in relation to soul, see Man 3a; Mind 2a-2e; Soul 3c, 
3e; and for the discussion of immaterial substances, spirits, or beings which exist apart 
from matter, ree Angel 2, 3b; Being 7b(2) ; Eternity 4a ; Form 2a, 2d ; God 4c; Man ^sl( i) ; 
Mind 2a; Soul 3a-3c. 

The theological problems of matter, its creation and conservation, see God 7a; World 4c- 
4e(i). 

The physical properties of matter or bodies and the laws of their motion, see Astronomy 
8c(3); Mechanics 4a, 5a-’5f(2), 6a-6c; Quantity 5d-5e; Space la-id; and for the prob- 
lem of the infinity of matter or of an infinite body, see Infinity 

Matter as an object of knowledge, see Knowledge 52(2). 

Matter in relation to sensation and to sensible qualities, see Element 36 ; Mechanics 4b; 
QiJALiTY 1; Sense ^c(3). 

Matter in relation to thought, abstract ideas, or definitions, see Definition 6a; Form ^c; 
Idea 2g; Memory and Imagination 6 c(i); Mind 13(2); Sense 5a; Universal and 
Particular 4c. 


ADDITIONAL READINGS 


Listed below arc works not included in Great Bool(sof/he Western Worlds but relevant to the 
idea and topics with which this chapter deals. These works arc divided into two gioups. 

1. Works by authors represented in this collection. 

II. Works by authors pot rcpiesented in this collection. 

For the date, place, and other facts concerning the publication of the works cited, consult 
the Bibliography of Additional Readings which follows the last chapter of The Great idea^:. 
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. On the Power of God^ q 4 

— De Natara Matertae et Dimensionibus Inter- 
minahs 

Descartes. The Pnmipies of Philosophy ^ pari* i, 
7*8, 11-12, 62-65; **art II, 22-23; 4 ^” 

102; PART IV, 1-27, 31-48 
Hob3es. Concerning Body, part 11, cii 8 
Berkeley. Three Dialogues Between liylas and 
Philonous 

Kant. Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science 
J. S. Mill. An Examination of Sn William Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy, CH 12-13 
Engels. Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outline of Clas- 
sical German Philosophy 


II. 

Epicurus. Letter to Herodotus 

Erigena. De Divisione Naturae 

Iudah ha-Levi. Kitab al Khazari 

Crescas. Or Adonai^ propositions 10-12, 16, i9r 

24 


Suarez. DLputaiiones Mctaphysicae, \ (3), x (3), 

XII (3). XlII-XV, XVI (l), WVl (2). \KVII, xxx 
(4), xxxi (8, 10, 13), xxxiv (5-6), XXXV (3, 6), 

XXXVI 

John of Saint Thomas. Cursus Philosophicus Tho- 
misticus, Philosophia Naturalis, part i, qq 2-3, 
9, II 

Digey. The Nature of Bodies 
Malebranche. De la recherche de la viritS, bk hi 
(ll), CH 8 (2) i 

Leibniez. New Essays Concernbie Human Under- 
standing, appendix, cii I 

Voltaire. “Matter,** in A Phik sophical Dictionary 
Holbach. The System of Naturt 
J. Priestley and Price. A Pn r DiscuMon of the 
Doctrine of Materialism and philosophical Neces- 
sity 

Schopenhauer. The World as \Vili and Idea, vol 

HI, SUP, CH 24 
BCchner. Force and Matter 
Helmholtz. Popular Lectures oh Scientific Su^ects, 

VIT 

Lance. The History of Materialism 
B. Si’EWART, The Conservation of Energy 
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Maxwell, Matter and Motion 
LonB. Metaphysics, bk ii, ch 5-6 
Planck. Das Prirndp der Erhabung der Eaergie 
C. S. Peirce. Collected Papers, vol vi, par 238-286 
Pbarson. The Grammar of Science, ch 8 
Mach. "On the Principle of the Con$ervatioa of 
Energy,” in Popular Scientfic Lectures 
Bergson. Matter and Memory, ch 4 
Plekhanov. tn D^se of Materialism 

. Essays in the History of Materialism 

Meyerson. Identby and Realby, cii 4-5, 7-8 
Lenin. Materialism and &npiriocriticism 
Cassirer. Substance and Function, sui> iv 
Weyl. Space— Time— Matter 
Whitehead. An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Natural Knowledge, cii 15 
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McTaooart. The Nature of Existence, ch 34 
Stout. Mind and Matter 
Broad. The Mind and Its Place in Nature, ch 4 
Descoqs. Essai critique sur I'hyUmorphisme 
G. N. Lewis. The Anatomy of Science, essay iv 
B. Russell. Principles of Mathematics, ch 53 

. The Problems of Philosophy, cii 2-4 

. Mysticism and Logic, ch 7 

— . Th Analysis of Matter, ch 1-14 
McDouoall. Modinn Materialism and EmergerU 
Ettdution 

Santayana. Scepticism and Animal Faith, cii 19-20 

. The Realm of Matter, ch 2-^, 10 

Lenzen. The Nature of Physical Theory, part iv, 
CH 15 
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Chapter 54* MECHANICS 


INTRODUCTION 


M echanics, taken as the name for just 
one of the physical sciences, would 
merit no place on a small list of basic, focal 
terms. But the word “mechanics” means more 
than that. In the tradition of western thought 
It signifies a whole philosophy of nature, and it 
connotes a set ol fundamental principles under 
which, It has been thought, all the physical 
sciences can be unihtd 

The principles of mechanics hast been ap 
plied not only in statics and dymrnics, which 
are concerned with the action and reaction of 
bodies at rest or in motion, but also in acoustics 
and optics and the sciences of heat, magnetism, 
and electricity. They have been extended to 
astronomical phenomena to constitute what is 
calkd “celestial mechanics.” They have been 
thought to govern the action or motion of in- 
visible particles or wascT as well as the familiar 
bodies of ordinary experience. In the rantjc and 
variety of the phenomena it cosers, mechanics 
would seem to be coextensive with j)h\sics 
Such at least appears to be its scope at one stage 
in the development of natural science 

We shall presently consider the dissatisfac- 
tion with the mechanical point of view which 
causes scientists in our own dav to hail the 
rcplacemtnt of “classical mechames” by the 
“new physics” as a great advance in science. 
The intellectual signilieancc of this change can 
be compared with that earlier revolt turn in the 
ryth century when the new natural scientc 
founded on the achievements of Galileo, Huy- 
gens, and Newton replaced the physics of \ris- 
totle which had long reigned as the traditional 
philosophy of nature What Einstein calls “the 
rise and decline of the mechanical point of 
view” thus seems to provide an apt title for the 
story of three stages in the history of science, in 
only one of which docs the whole of physics 
appear to be dominated by mechanics. 


Ont wav. then, of understanding the impor- 
tance of mechanics is in tcims of that storv. 
Other chapters, such as Asirovomy, f'‘ff\NGi , 
Li i-Mi NT, Mai i lr, Pii \ sk s, Spac i , and I iml 
— and jxirhaps also Caitsi and Hspoinrsis — 
tell part of that story, especially the part which 
turns on the difle rentes between \rislotI< *s 
physics (which is luiihtr expcrimtniil nor 
mathematical) and modern physics (which is 
both) I his chapter focuses on issues whu h fall 
largely within modem phvsits issue's belong 
ing to that part of the storv which, in the qicat 
books, lx gins with ( Table o, lluvgcns, intl \c\v 
ton and runs to Fourier and hit id iv I Ik siory 
Itself docs not ( nd theic but ihe point to vs Inch 
Fandiv carries it suggests the seejuti in ( lerk 
Maxwell and 1 inste in, just is C> ihlco s point of 
departure re fleets ante cedents in Vristotk Ihc 
great books stite the issues suflieu nilv well, 
though they de) not tell the whole storv Hut 
can be fully documcn*^ed only bv i host ^>1 sup 
pltmcntirv scientific elassus in vaiifius fields, 
such as the works listed in the \dditional 
Readings 

In MoniRN iiMfs it is aecepted that physics 
should be lx)ih experiment il and mathematical. 
No one questions the ideal of unifying the 
physical sciences md finding the unity in na- 
ture’s laws But the question is whether that 
unification can be achieved lUndcr the aegis of 
mechanics, and the issue i| whether physics 
should gather its experimental findings to- 
gether under purely mall^maiical formula- 
tions or should also try tojgivc those mathe- 
matical formulae a mechaniial interpretation. 

The issue involves more than a question of 
scientific methcxl II comerns the ultimate aim 
of natural science and the kind of concepts it 
should employ to fulfill this aim. Should the 
scientist seek to do no more than describe the 
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phenomena of nature in terms of the simplest 
and most universal mathematical relations? 
Or should he go beyond description to an ex- 
planation of the phenomena in terms of their 
causes ? 

When the issue is thus stated as a choice be- 
tween being content with description or striv- 
ing for explanation, it appears to be broader 
than the question whether physics should or 
should not be mechanical. Even granted that 
explanation is desirable, docs it necessarily fol- 
low that physical explanation must employ the 
principles and concepts of mechanics? Aris- 
totle’s physics, it can be argued, provides a 
negative answer. His various physical treatises 
represent a natural science which tries to ex- 
plain the phenomena without doing so me- 
chanically, just as It tries to describe the phe- 
nomena without doing so mathematically. 

That the connc'^tio". these two features of 
Aristotle’s physics is not accidental seems to be 
indicated by the conjunction of their opposites 
in modern physics. When in the 17th century 
the physicist describes natural phenomena in 
mathematical terms, he explains them— if he 
tries to explain them at all— in mechanical 
terms. “The laws of Mechanics,” writes Des- 
cartes, “arc the laws of Nature.” Huygens 
opens his Treatise on Light by referring to op- 
tics as the kind of science “in which C Geometry 
is applied to matter”; but he at once expresses 
the desire to advance this branch of mathe- 
matical physics by investigating “the origin 
and the causes” of the truths already known, in 
order to provide “Ixitcr and more satisfactory 
explanations.” Such explanations, he thinks, 
will be found only if wc conceive “the causes 
of all natural clfects in terms of mechanical 
motions.” He declares it his opinion that “we 
must necessarily do this, or else renounce all 
hopes of ever comprehending anything in 
Physics.” 

Galileo and Newton, as will be noted, do not 
unqualifiedly share Huygens’ view that it is 
proper for the mathematical physicist to in- 
quire about causes. But they would agree that 
if any explanation is to be given for laws of na- 
ture expressed in mathematiad form, one or 
another type of mechanical hypothesis would 
he required to state the causes. Postponing for 
the moment the consideration of whether the 
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investigation of causes belongs to nuthcmatical 
physics, let us examine what is involved in giv- 
ing a mechanical explanation of anything and 
why this type of explanation tends to occur in 
the causal interpretation of mathematically 
formulated laws of nature. 

Two |X)ints seem to constitute the essence of 
mechanical theory. Both are fundamental no- 
tions and both are philosophical in the sense 
that they do not seem to result from the find- 
ings of experimeiiial research. The first point is 
an exclusive emphasis upon clTicient causes, 
which means the exclusion of other types of 
causes, especially final and formal causes, from 
mechanical explanation. As the chapter on 
Cause indicates, efficient causality consists in 
one thing acting on another. But not every sort 
of action by which one thing affects another is 
mechanical. According to the doctrine, an ef- 
ficient cause is mechanical only if it consists in 
a moving body acting on another by impact, or 
if it consists in a force exerted by one body to 
cause motion in another or to change its quan- 
tity or direction. I'he notion of a force which 
docs not work through the impact of one mov- 
ing thing upon another raises the problem of 
aciion-at-a-distance to which wc shall return 
subsequently. 

The second fundamental point is an exclu- 
sive emphasis upon quantities. Mechanical ex- 
planation makes no references to qualities or 
other attributes of things. Paradoxically this 
point is sometimes expressed in terms of a dis- 
tinction between primary and secondary quaL 
itie 5 \ but, as the chapters on Quantity and 
Quality point out, the primary qualities arc 
all (juantitics. According to Locke, they arc 
“solidity, extension, figure, motion or rest, and 
number”; according to Newton, “the universal 
qualities of ail bodies whatsoever” arc “exten- 
sion, hardness, impenetrability, mobility, and 
intaia.” Others, like Galileo and Descartes, 
give still different enumerations, but the point 
remains that the only attributes of Ixxiies which 
have mechanical significance arc measurable 
quantities. Such secondary qualities, for exam- 
ple, as colors and tones belong to the physical 
world (as it is mechanically conceived) only by 
rcduciion to the local motion of particles or 
waves having certain velocities, lengths, or 
other quantitative attributes. 
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We need not be concerned here with what 
sort of reality is assigned to secondary qualities^ 
or how their presence in experience is ac- 
counted for. These problems are discussed in 
other chapters, such as QualitV and Sensb. 
However they arc solved, the philosophy of 
mechanism excludes from the physical world 
whatever does not consist in, or cannot be re- 
duced to, quantities of matter (or mass), mo- 
tion, or force, and such related quantities as 
those of time and space (or distance). 

The two points of meclianical theory arc ob- 
viously connected, for the kind of cause which 
mechanical explanation employs to the exclu- 
sion of all others consists in a quantity of mo- 
tion or of force. Just as obviously, mechanical 
explanation, dealing only in quantities ami in 
causes which are quantitatively measurable, is 
precisely the type of explanation which would 
seem to be appropriate if one felt called upon 
to give an interpretation of the mathematical 
relationships which the mathematical physicist 
formulates as laws of nature. These mathemat- 
ical laws are after all statements of the relations 
among physical quantities which have been 
subjected to experimental determination or 
measurement. 

As A PHirx>sopHiCAL theory the mechanical 
view of nature antedates modem physical sci- 
ence. The atomistic conception of the world, 
which Lucretius expounds, contains both of the 
fundamental points of mechanism— the doc- 
trine of primary and secondary qualities and 
the doctrine that all effects in nature arc pro- 
duced by efficient moving causes. 

The controversy over mechanism is also an- 
cient. Aristotle denies both points of doctrine 
in his criticism of the Greek atomists, Democri- 
tus and Leucippus; and in the exposition of his 
own physical theories he states an opposite 
view. To qualities and qualitative cliange he 
assigns physical reality. He explains change in 
terms of four types of causes, not one. He docs 
not exclude the mechanical type of cause in 
hts explanation of local motion. On the con- 
trary, with respect to local motion his theory 
that a body in motion must be directly acted 
upon by a moving cause throughout the period 
of its motion^ seenls to be more mechanical 
than the modern theory that no cause need be 


assigned for the continuing uniform motion of 
a body along a straight line but only for a 
change in its direction or velocity. 

What is new in modern times is not the phi!** 
osophical doctrine of mechanism, but the in- 
troduction of mechanical explanation into ex- 
perimental and mathematical physics, and the 
controversy about whether it belongs there or 
can be defended as useful. 'Fhe so-called rise 
and decline of the mechanical view in modern 
physics is connected with experimental discov- 
eries and mathematical formulations. It is notan 
alternation between success and failure on the 
level of philosophical argument concerning 
the ultimate truth of mechanical conceptions. 
When these conceptions are rejected, it is not 
for the sake of returning to opposite notions in 
physical theory, such as those of Aristotle, but 
rather because, as Einstein says, “science did 
not succeed in carrying our the mechanical 
program convincingly, and today no physicist 
believes in the possibility of its fulfillment.” 

I'here is a touch of prophecy m the conversa- 
tion Swift imagines taking place between Aris- 
totle and the physicists of the lyrh century. 
According to Swift, when Aristotle was con- 
fronted with Descartes and Jrassendi, he “freely 
acknowledged his own mistakes in natural phi- 
losophy, because he proceeded in many things 
upon conjecture, as all men must do; and he 
found that Gassendi,- who had made the doc- 
trine of Epicurus as palatable as he could, and 
the vortices of Descartes, were equally cxpkxled. 
He predicted the same fate to attraction, where- 
of the present learned are such zealous as- 
serters. He said that new systems of nature 
were but new fashions, which would vary in 
every age; and even those who pretend to dem- 
onstrate them from matheifiatical principles, 
would flourish but a short period of lime, and 
be out of vogue when that vlas determined.” 

Both Galit-ro and Descartel re-state the phil- 
osophical doctrine which fist appears in an- 
cient atomism, but both restate it in a way 
that suggests its utility fo4 an experimental 
investigation of nature. It is significant that 
Galileo’s statement occurs in. the context of his 
concern with the nature and causes of heat. He 
wishes to explain, he writes in // Saggiatore^ 
why he chinks that “motion is the cause of 
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beat.” To do this he finds it necessary to ques- 
tion a prevalent notion “which is very remote 
from the truth”— the belief that “there is a 
true accident, affection, or quality, really in- 
herent in the substance by which we feel our- 
selves heated.” He denies the physical reality 
of heat as an inherent quality of bodies on the 
same ground that he denies the physical reality 
of other qualities. “I do not believe,” he de- 
clares, “that there exists anything in external 
bodies for exciting tastes, smells, and sounds, 
blit size, shape, quantity, and motion, swift or 
slow; and if cars, tongues, and noses were re- 
moved, I am of the opinion that shape, quan- 
tity, and motion would remain, but there 
would be an end of smells, tastes, and sounds, 
which, apart from the living creature, 1 regard 
as mere words.” 

Descarlcs’ statement of the doctrine is bold- 
er, perhaps, in its suggestion of a mechanical 
program for physical research. “Colors, odors, 
savors, and the rest of such things,” he writes, 
arc “merely sensations existing in my thought.” 
They differ from the real properties of bodies 
just as much as “pain differs from the shape and 
motion of the instrument which inflicts it.” 
The true physical properties, such as “gravity, 
hardness, the power of heating, of attracting 
and purging” consist, in Descartes’ opinion, 
“solely in motion or its absence, and in the con- 
figuration and situation of [bodily] parts.” 

As a philosophical doctrine, the mechanical 
view is not necessarily tied to atomism. Des- 
cartes opposes atomism as plainly as does Aris- 
totle. Furthermore, Newton, who is an atomist, 
disagrees with both Descartes and the Cjrcck 
atomist s on one fundamental point in mechan- 
ical theory. The ancient atomists make the ac- 
tual motion of one particle in collision w^ith 
another the indispensable cause of a change of 
motion in the latter. IX*scartcs likewise requires 
one motion to be the cause of another and ex- 
plains gravity in terms of actual bodily motioas. 
Newton rejects Descartes’ mechanical hypoth- 
esis of material vortices as the cause of gravita- 
tion. He seems to have this in mind, and to put 
Descartes in the same class with Aristotle, when 
he says that “hypotheses, whether metaphysi- 
cal or physical, whether of occult qualities or 
mechanical, have no place in experimental 
f^ilosophy.” 
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The force of gravity, according to Newton, is 
a power of attraction which one body exercises 
on another without the first being in motion or 
coming into contact with the second. Newton 
acknowledges the problem of action-at-a-dis- 
tance which his theory raises. For the most part 
he lets it stand as a problem w'hich docs not af- 
fect the mathematical results of his work. But 
in the Queries he attaches to his Optics he sug- 
gests. by way of solution, the hypothesis of an 
ether as the continuous medium through which 
gravitational force is exerted. In the opinion of 
later physicists, Newton’s hypothesis is no less 
mechanical than Descartes’. Nor docs there 
seem to be any philosophical grounds for pre- 
ferring one hypothesis to the other. 

But Newton’s quarrel with Descartes is not 
on a philosophical issue. It turns on which me- 
chanical conception, if any at all is to be of- 
fered, fits best with the mathematical laws of 
terrestrial and celestial motion which Newton 
liad succeeded in formulating as universal laws 
of natuic. Those mathematical laws, moreover, 
had the merit of fitting the observed phenom- 
ena and so, of realizing the scientific ideal of 
accurate description staled m the most gen- 
eralized form. Newton’s triumph over Des- 
cartes, then, is a triumph in mathematical and 
experimental physics, not a triumph in philos- 
ophy. 

Pope’s couplet 

Nature and Nature’s I.aws lay hid in Night, 

(](xJ said. Let Niwton be, and all was light 

records that triumph, and celebrates the illu- 
mination of nature by the mechanical as well 
as the mathematical principles of Newton’s 
physics. Newton’s picture of the world domi- 
nates the mind of a century and controls its 
science. Locke speaks of “the inaimparable 
Mr. Newton” and of “his never enough to be 
admired book”; Hume refers to him as the 
pKilosopher who, “from the happiest reasoning 
. . . determined the laws and forces, by which 
the revolutions of the planets are governed and 
directed”; and even Berkeley, who challenges 
his theories of space, time, and attraction, re- 
grets that he must take issue with “the author- 
ity of so great a man,” a man “whom all the 
world admires” as the author of “a treatise on 
Mechanics, demonstrated and applied to 
nature.” 
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Nswton’s achievement is to have accom- 
plished an extraordinary synthesis of all that 
was good in previous scientific work, and a 
sweeping criticism of ail that was considered 
stultifying. That so many and such varied 
phenomena should be organized mathemati- 
cally by a theory as simple as Newton’s, is alto- 
gether impressive. Equally astonishing is the 
predictive power of Newton’s laws and the ex- 
planatory pow'er of his mechanics, not to men- 
tion the technological fruits of the latter in 
mechanical engineering and the invention of 
machinery of all sorts. Whatever difficulties are 
implicit in the Newtonian mechanics — sub- 
sequently to become, with new discoveries, 
more and more perplexing— the scope and 
grandeur of Newton’s book gives mechanics a 
commanding position with respect to the fu- 
ture of science for at least two centuries. 

In the century between the publication of 
Newton’s Mathematical Principles and the pub- 
lication in 1787 of Lagrange’s Mecanique analy- 
tiquCy “the notion of the mechanical explanation 
of all the processes of nature,” writes White- 
head, “finally hardened into a dogma of science.” 
In the next century, the mechanical dogma 
spreads from physics and chemistry through- 
out the whole domain of natural science —in to 
biology and psychology— and even beyond 
that, into economics and sociology. RcKiks lx:ar 
such titles as The Mechanistic Conception of 
Lifcj The Mechanism of Unman Behavior, So- 
cial Statics, Social Dynamics, At the end of the 
19th century, James notes the conquests which 
are lieing made on all sides by the mechanical 
idea. “Once the possibility of some kind of 
mechanical interpretation is established,” he 
writes, “Mechanical Science, in her present 
mexxi, will not hesitate to set her brand of 
ownership upon the matter.” 

James himself testifies to the persuasiveness 
and success of the mechanical dogma, though 
not without some resentment. “The modern 
mcchanico-physical philosophy, of which we 
arc so proud,” he says, “because it includes the 
nebular cosmogony, the conservation of ener- 
gy, the kinetic theory of heat and gases, etc., 
etc., begins by saying that the only facts arc col- 
locations and motions of primordial solids, and 
the only lavs the changes in motion which 
changes in collocation bring. "Ilic ideal which 


this philosophy strives after,” he continues, 
“is a mathematical world-formula, by which, 
if all the collocations and motions at a given 
moment were known, it would be possible to 
reckon those of any wished-for future moment, 
by simply considering the necessary geometri- 
cal, arithmetical, and logical implications.” 

Laplace had in fact pictured a lightning cal- 
culator who, given the total configuration of 
the world at one instant, would be able to bring 
the whole future “present to his eyes.” And 
James quotes 1 felmholtz to the effect that the 
whole problem of physical science is “to refer 
natural phenomena back to unchangeable at- 
tractive and repulsive forces whose intensity 
depends wholly upon distance. The solubility 
of this problem is the condition of the com- 
plete comprehensibility of nature.” 

In commenting on this, James admits that 
“the world grows more orderly and rational 
to the mind, which passes irom one feature of 
it to another by deductive necessity, as soon as 
it conceives it as made up of so few and so sim- 
ple phenomena as bodies with no properties 
but number and movement to and fro.” But 
he also insists that it is “a world with a very 
minimum of rational stuff, Fhe sentimental 
facts and relations,” he complains, “arc butch- 
ered at a blow. Hut the rationality yielde d is so 
superbly complete in form that to many minds 
this atones for the loss, and reconciles the think- 
er to the notion of a purposeless universe, in 
which all the things and qualities men love . . . 
are but illusions of our fancy attached to acci- 
dental clouds of dust which will be dissipated 
by the eternal cosmic weather as careless as they 
were formed.” 

With mr: 20111 century a change occurs. The 
dogma of mechanism may Continue to spread 
in other sciences and gain t^en wider accept- 
ance as a popular philostfchical creed, but 
within the domain of the physical sciences, cer- 
tain mechanical conccptioijls l>ccome suspect 
and a wholesale rejection of^classical mechanics 
(which becomes identified"’ with Newtonian 
physics) is called for. 

Einstein, for example, quotes the passage 
fiom Helmholtz that James had cited, in w'hich 
Helmholtz goes on to say that the vocation of 
physics “will be ended as soon as the reduction 
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of natural phenomena to simple forces is com- 
plete/' This ^'mechanical view^ most clearly 
formulated by Helmholtz,” Einstein concedes, 
“played an important role in its time”; but, he 
adds, it “appears dull and naive to a twentieth 
century physicist.” 

Einstein reviews the assumptions which 
physicists had to make in order to construct a 
mechanical theory of light, gravitation, and 
electricity. “The artificial character of all these 
assumptions,” he says, “and the necessity for 
introducing so many of them all quite inde- 
pendent of each other, was enough to shatter 
the belief in the mechanical point of view. . . . 
In the attempt to understand the phenomena 
of nature from the mechanical point of view,” 
he continues, “throughout the whole develop- 
ment of science up to the twentieth century, 
it was necessary to introduce artificial sub- 
stances like elecliic aii'i magnetic fluids, light 
corpuscles, or ether.” According to Einstein, 
“attempts to construct an ether in some simple 
way” have been “fruitless”; bur what is more 
important in his opinion, such failures “indi- 
cate that the fault lies in the fundamental as- 
sumption that it is possible to explain all events 
in nature from a mechanical jX)int of view,” 

Does this mean that the contemporary physi- 
cist has found another and better way of ex- 
plaining nature ? Is there a non 'mechanical way 
of explaining the phenomena, which fits the 
mathematical laws of experimental physics; or 
does discarding mechanics mean relinquishing 
all efforts to explain nature? 

Eddington suggests an answ^cr. “One of the 
greatest changes in physics between the nine- 
teenth century and the present day,” he writes, 
“has been the change in our ideal of scientific 
explanation. It was the boast of the Victorian 
scientist that he would not claim to understand 
a* thing until he could make a model of it; and 
by a model he meant something constructed of 
levers, geared W'hecls, squirts, and other appli- 
ances familiar to the engineer. Nature in build- 
ing the universe w'as supposed to be dependent 
on just the same kind of resources as any human 
mechanic. . . . I'hc man who could make gravi- 
tation out of cogwheels would have l>een a hero 
in the Victorian age.” Today, however, Ed- 
dington continues, do not encourage the 
engineer to build the w'orld for us out of his 
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material, but we turn to the mathematician to 
build it out of his material.” 

We may turn to the mathematician's con- 
struction of the world in his terms; but in the 
tradition of western thought, mathematically 
formulated laws of nature arc not, with the 
single exception perhaps of the Pythagoreans, 
regarded as explanations of why things l>ehavc 
as they do or how they work. The change from 
the 19 th to the 20 th century with respect to 
“our ideal of scientific explanation” cannot, 
then, be the substitution of the mathematical 
for the mechanical account of why and how. 
The shift from mcxhanics to mathematics is 
rather a shift from explanation as the scientific 
ideal to the statement of laws which, while hav- 
ing maximum generality, remain purely de- 
scriptive. What Eddington means by building 
the world out of the material of mathematics 
seems to be the same as wdiat Galileo means, 
four centuries earlier, when he says that the 
book of nature “is written in mathematical 
language.” The materials are such symbols 
as “triangles, circles, and other geometrical 
figures.” Without the help of these, Galileo 
writes to Kepler, nature “is impossible to com- 
prehend.” 

But doc-s the mathematical comprehension of 
nature mean a causal explanation of it? More 
explicitly than Eddington, Galileo insists that 
explanation— at least in the sense of stating the 
causes — is not the business of the mathematical 
physicist. In a passage which cannot be read too 
often or examined too closely, he names three 
opinions which the philosophers liave expressed 
about “the cause of the acceleration of natural 
motion.” Some, he says, “explain it by attrac- 
tion to the center, others to repulsion between 
the very small parts of the body, vhile still 
others attribute it to a certain stress in the sur- 
rounding medium which closes in behind the 
(kr .ig body and drives it from one of its posi- 
tions to another. Now all of these fantasies,” 
he continues, “and others too, ought to be ex- 
amined, but it is not really worthwhile.” 

They ought to be examined by philosophers, 
perhaps, but debating them is not worthwhile 
in “those sciences where mathematical demon- 
strations arc applied to natural phenomena.” 
Perfectly defining the program of mathematical 
physics, Galileo sets himself a limited task: 
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^'merely to investigate and to demonstrate 
some of the properties of accelerated motion 
(whatever the cause of this acceleration may 
be)/’ It should be noted that of the three opin-* 
ions about causes which Galileo mentions, the 
first, which anticipates Newtonian attraction, 
is no less summarily dismissed than the thirds 
which summarizes the Anstotelian theory. 

“What I call Attraction,” Newton later 
writes, “may be performed by impulse or by 
some other means unknown to me. 1 use that 
word here to signify only in general any force 
by which bodies tend towards one another, 
whatsoever be the cause.” It is well known, he 
asserts in the same passage of the Optics^ “that 
bodies act one upon another by the attractions 
of gravity, magnetism, and electricity”; but, 
he goes on, “bow these attractions may be per- 
formed I do not here consider.” 

Newton’s attitude toward causes and expla- 
nation would seem to be identical with Gal- 
ileo’s. Galileo calls opinions about causes “fan- 
tasies” and dismisses them; Newton calls them 
“hypotheses” and seems to banish them as 
resolutely. “Hypotheses arc not to be regarded 
in experimental philosophy,” he declares in one 
place; and in another, having just referred to 
predecessors who feigned hypotheses “for ex- 
plaining all things mechanically,” he says that, 
on the contrary, “the main business of natural 
philosophy is to argue from phenomena with- 
out feigning hypotheses.” 

The task of the physicist who is both experi- 
mental and mathematical in his method, New- 
ton plainly states, is “to derive two or three 
general principles of motion from phenomena, 
and afterwards to tell us how the properties 
and actions of all corporeal things follow from 
those manifest principles. [This] would be a 
very great step in philosophy, though the 
causes of those principles were not yet dis- 
covered. And therefore,” he says of his own 
work, “1 scruple not to propose the principles 
of motion above mentioned, they being of very 
general extent, and leave their causes to be 
found out.” 

The two or three principles of motion men- 
tioned in this passage from the Optics are the 
foundation of Newton’s other great work« the 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
Its title indicates the clearly conceived inten- 


tion of its author to limit himself to the pro- 
gram of mathematical physics on which both be 
and Galileo seem to agree. He will not try to 
define “the species or physical qualities of 
forces”; he will only investigate “the quantities 
and mathematical proportions of them.” In 
the General Scholium with which the Mathe- 
matical Principles concludes, Newton disavows 
once more any knowledge of the cause of grav- 
ity. “To us it is enough,” he says, “that gravity 
does really exist, and acts according to the 
laws which wc have explained, and abundantly 
serves to account for all the motions of the 
celestial bodies, and of our sea.” Admitting that 
he has “not been able to discover the causes • . . 
of gravity from phenomena,” Newton flatly 
reiterates his policy: “I frame no hypotheses.” 

In view op this policy, how does the name of 
Newton come to be associated with the tri- 
umph of the mechanical point of view in phys- 
ics? Why do contemporary scientists like Ein- 
stein identify Newtonian physics with classical 
mechanics? If a mathematical physicist, like 
Newton or Galileo, refrains from guessing at or 
asserting causes, how can he be charged with 
having indulged in the impurity of a mechani- 
cal explanation of the phenomena, and with 
having foisted a mechanical conception of ihe 
universe upon mankind ? 

The answer to these questions, so far as New- 
ton is concerned, may be partly found in his 
own writings. He did not, it seems, entirely 
disavow an inquiry into the cause of attractive 
force, as in itself either misguided or irrelevant 
to science. “We must learn from the phenom- 
ena of nature,” he tells us, “what bodies attract 
one another, and what arc the laws and proper- 
ties of the attraction, befofe we enquire the 
cause by which the attractfcn is performed.” 
This statement postpones, put does not ex- 
clude, an inquiry into causci In another state- 
ment, Newton even gives ib a reason for the 
postponement. “In mathematics,” he says, “we 
are to investigate the quan^ties of force with 
their proportions consequent upon any condi- 
tions supposed; then, when wc enter upon 
physics, we compare those proportions with 
the phenomena of nature, that we may know 
the several kinds of attractive bodies. And this 
preparation being made, we aigue more safely 
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concerning the physical species, causes, and 
proportions of the forces." 

These reniarks of Newton do not give the 
whole answer. For the other and perhaps more 
important part of it, we must go to the actual 
development of physical science in the 17th 
century. The steps in this development— 
largely discoveries and formulations made by 
Galileo, Huygens, and Newton— lead to crises 
from which the scientists could not extricate 
themselves without discussing causes— the 
causes of gravity and of the propagation of 
light. Wc may thus be able to understand why 
Newton could not abandon the search for 
causes; and why, in the Queries he appended to 
the Optics^ he proposes a mechanical hypoth- 
esis in order to explain how the attractive force 
of gravity exerts itself across great distances, 
and also defends his mechanical theory of light 
against the equally mcclianical but different 
hy|x)ihcsis of Huygens. 

It might well be argued that, though Gal- 
ileo’s pure pasition initiated modern mathe- 
matical physics, it was the persistence of im- 
purity in the worrying about causes, or even 
the incscapability of such concern, which 
caused great scientific advances to be made. 
The concern about causes seems to provide, 
time and time again, the pivot for new discov- 
eries. The causes arc not found, but new hy- 
potheses arc made, and these, when employed, 
lead to wider, more general results in the form 
of more inclusive, unifying laws. We sec this 
happen not only in the study of gravitation and 
light, but also in the investigation of heat and 
electricity. The concern of Faraday, for ex- 
ample, to explain electrical attraction and re- 
pulsion in terms of the action of contiguous 
panicles, and to establish the existence of phys- 
ical lines of force, leads to Maxwell’s theory of 
the clectro-magnctic field; and his field equa- 
tions, combined with Faraday’s speculations 
concerning the relation between electrical 
and gravitational attraction, lead to the at- 
tempt, on the part of contemporary' physics, 
to construct a unified field theory covering all 
physical phenomena. 

Physics may return in the t2oth century to 
the purely mathematical character it had at the 
beginning of its modern development. But as 
may be seen in any introduction to recent 


physics written for the layman, it is necessary 
to mark the influence of mechanical concep- 
tions upon scientific discovery and thought, in 
order to understand the difference between the 
unifying mathematical laws of the 17th and the 
20th centuries. As wc retrace the steps wc sec 
how fertile is the interplay between mathe- 
matical insights and mechanical hypotheses. 

As Fourier tells the story of 'Tational me- 
chanics,” the “discoveries of Archimedes’* be- 
gin the science. “This great geometer,** he says, 
“explained the mathematical principles of the 
equilibrium of solids and fluids. About eighteen 
centuries elapsed before Galileo, the originator 
of dynamical theories, discovered the laws of 
motifHi of heavy bodies." Statics and dynamics 
are related as the two parts of mechanics when 
that is conceived narrowly as the science which 
treats of the local motions of inert or inanimate 
bodies. The rest or equilibrium of bodies, which 
is the subject of statics, can be thought of as a 
limiting cast* of their motions, to which the 
principles of dynamics apply. 

In the eighteen centuries between Archime- 
des and Galileo, little progress is made in me- 
chanics. So far as statics is concerned, Archime- 
des, according to Cialileo, by the "rigor of his 
demonstration" established the science in all its 
essentials; “since u|X)n a single proposition in 
his book on Equilibrium depends not only the 
law of the lever but also those of most other 
mechanical devices." Pascal may later enlarge 
statics, by showing in his treatise On the Equi‘ 
Itbnum of liquids that “a vessel full of w’aier is 
a new principle of Mechanics, a new machine 
which will multiply force to any degree wx 
choose"; in other works Pascal extends these 
conceptions further, as in his treatment of the 
pressure of air. But at the rime of Galileo, it 
could be said that although Archimedes had 
oti red an exemplary mixici of mathematical 
physics, no progress was made until the work of 
Galileo’s immediate predecessors. 

Not without assistance from certain prede- 
cessors like Stevin, Galileo founds the science 
of dynamics. It may be wondered w'hy, with 
the start made by Archimedes, no earlier ap- 
plication of his principles and method had been 
made. The answer may be found in the physics 
of Aristotle. His theory of the four elements 
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carried with it a doctrine of natural motions to 
dtlTerent natural places, drawn from the ob- 
servation of (ire rising, stones dropping, air 
bubbling up through water. Such a doctrine 
would prevent the search for laws of motion 
applicable to all bodies; and the general char- 
acter of Aristotle*s physics, treating qualities 
as well as quantities, seems to have discouraged 
the application of mathematics even to the 
study of local motions. 

The mathematical expression of the laws of 
motion is Galileo’s objective. His interest in 
the new astronomy which alfirmed the motion 
of the earth led him, he told Hobbes, to the 
careful study of movements on the earth. His 
aim is simply to describe with precision the mo- 
tions to be found in a child’s play— stones 
dropped and stones thrown, the one the natural 
motion of free fall, the other the violent motion 
of a projectile. It is clear to observation that the 
motion of a freely falling body is accelerated. 
But though, as a mathematical physicist, Cial- 
ileo refrains from asking why this js so, he is not 
satisfied to know simply that it is so. He wants 
to know (he properties of such accclcratbn. 
What is the relation of the rate of increase in 
velocity to the durations and distances of the 
fall? How much increase in velocity is acquired 
and how fast? What is the body’s velocity at 
any given point in the fall? Similarly, when 
Galileo turns to projectiles, he wants to know, 
not merely that their trajectory is consistently 
curvilinear, but precisely what curve the path 
of the projectile describes. 

Galileo succeeds in answering all these ques- 
tions without being perturbed by any of the 
philosophical perplexities connected with space 
and time; nor docs he allow questions about the 
forces involved in these motions to distract him 
from his purpose to “demonstrate everything 
by mathematical methods.” With mathemati- 
cal demonstration he combines observation and 
experiment and uses the latter to determine 
which mathematical conclusions can be ap- 
plied to nature— which principles can be em- 
pirically verified as well as mathematically de- 
duced. 

Onk of Galileo’s principles, however, seems 
to outrun ordinary experience and to defy ex- 
perimental verification. In the interpretation 


of his experiments on inclined planes, Galileo 
expresses an iasight which Newton later formu- 
lates as the first law of motion, sometimes called 
the “law of inertia.” It declaics that “every 
body continues in its state of rest, or of uniform 
motion in a right line, unless it is compelled to 
change that state by forces impiessed upon it.” 
Though Newton dcscriljes his method as one of 
“making experiments and observations, and in 
drawing general conclusions from them by in- 
duction,” the law of inertia seems to be an ex- 
ception; for it is difficult to say, as Hume d<K*s, 
that “wc find by experience that a body at rest 
or in motion continues forever in its present 
Slate” — that is, unless it is acted on by some 
new force. 

The condition introduced by “unless” laises 
Poincaic’s question: “Have there ever been ex- 
periments on bodies acted on by no forces?” 
If not, and il they arc impossible, then James 
may lx; right in saying that “the clcmeniary 
laws of mechanics” are “never mailers of ex- 
perience at all, bill have to be disengaged from 
under experience by a process of eliminalion, 
that is, by ignoring conditions which are alwavs 
present,” Because “the idcahml experiment 
[which it calls for] can never be performed,” 
ihe law of inertia, according to Einslein, can 
be derived “only by speculative thinking con- 
sistent with observation,” 

In any ease, the first law of motion initiates a 
new departure in physics. So far as local motion 
is concerned, Aristotle and his followers look for 
the cause which keeps a moving Ixxly in motion 
or a stationary body at rest. According to Gal- 
ileo and Newton, uniform motion continues 
naturally without cause. Only a change in the 
velocity or direction of that motion rccpiircs a 
cause, such as a force impresied upon it. 

How radical this innovaiiofi is may be judged 
from its consequences in celestial mechanics, 
which in turn lead to a ty^'P^^^tely unified 
dynamics for both celestial irid terrestrial mo- 
tions. These advances arc thdwork of Newton’s 
mathematical genius, but th4 ground for them 
had been laid by the investigations of Galileo. 
Galileo had resolved the curvilinear motion of 
a projectile into the imparted rectilinear mo- 
tion and the deflecting pull of gravity. This 
com|X)$ition of forces — scjmetimcs called the 
“parallelogram law”— explains why the path of 
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the projectile is a parabola. The path of the 
planets in their orbits, Kepler had previously 
shown, is another conical curve— -an ellipse. 
But Kepler, lacking the first law of motion, 
could theorize physically about the cause of the 
planetary orbits only by looking for a force, 
projected outward from ihc sun, which would 
sweep around to keep the planets moving in 
their paths. On the other hand, a follower of 
Galileo, as Whitehead points out, would seek 
“for normal forces to deflect the direction of 
motion along the curved orbit.” I Ic would look 
for a force pulling the planet off its own rec- 
tilinear course inward toward the sun. 

That is precisely what New'ton did. When 
the problem, which others had lx;en able to 
formulare, was put to Newton, he simply went 
to his study for the solution. He had solved that 
problem some years. K* fore, lie had found the 
law of I he force which, attracting the planets 
to the sun, would produce their elliptical paths 
and the other pro|X)riionalliics stated in Kep- 
ler’s purely descriptive law's. 

With that single discovery, Galileo’s terres- 
trial dynamics becomes a celestial one, too; and 
the tiaditiorial separation of the heavens from 
tlie earth is overcome. Newton goes even fur- 
ther. I Ic guesses, and then shows by arithmetic, 
that the force deflecting the planets around the 
sun and the moon around the earth, is the same 
force which makes apples fall and stones heavy 
in the hand. He generalizes this insight in his 
famous inverse-square law: “Every panicle of 
matter attracts every other particle of matter 
with a force projxirlional to the mass of each 
and to the inverse square of the distance be- 
tween iliem.” 

Accordingly, the world can be pictured as 
one in which material particles each have pexsi- 
lion in absolute space and a determinate veloc- 
ity. The velocity of each particle causes the 
change of its position, and changes in velocity 
are caused by forces, the amounts of which 
are determined by positions. From his laws of 
motion and this simple law of force Newton is 
able, by mathematical deduction, to account 
for the perturbations of the moon, the oblate- 
ness of the earth, the precession of the equi- 
noxes, the solar and lunar tides, and the paths 
of the comets. 

But is Newton’s law of force as simple as it 


appears to be at first ? Its mathematical mean- 
ing is plain enough, and its application to 
measured phenomena reveals its descriptive 
scope. When we ask, how'cver, about its physi- 
cal significance, we raise difficult questions con- 
cerning the nature of this attractive force and 
how it operates. To call it the “force of gravity” 
and to point out that this is a familiar force 
w'hich everyone experiences in his own person 
hardly answers the question. 

Gai.ilko would Nor have tried to answer it. 
In his Dialogues Concerning the Two Great Sys- 
tems of the World, one of the characters, Sim- 
pliciu, refers to that manifest cause which 
“everyone knows is gravity.” To this Salviali 
replies: “You should say that everyone knows 
it is called gravity. I do not question you about 
the name,” he continues, “but about the es- 
sence of the thing"; and that, he concludes, is 
precisely what cannot be defined. 

A physicist like Huygens, who expects the 
explanation of natural effects to be expressed in 
the familiar mechanical terms of bodily im(>acr, 
has other objections. “I am not at all pleased,” 
he writes to Leibnitz about Newton, “with any 
theories which he builds on his principle of at- 
traction, which seems to me absurd.” What 
sh(Kks Huygens is a scandal that Newton him- 
self cannot avoid lacing. It is the scandal of ac- 
lion-at-a-disiance— ol the force of gravity be- 
ing propagated instantaneously across great dis- 
tances and pnxlucing effects at some remote 
place but no eflecls along the way. Newton rec- 
ognizes the strangeness of such a force. In a 
letter to Bentley, he cchcxrs Huygens' protest 
to Leibnitz. “That gravity should be innate, 
inherent and essential to matter,” he says, “so 
that one body may act on another at a distance 
through a vacuum, wiihoul the mediation of 
anything else, by and ihiough which their ac- 
tion and force may be conveyed from one to 
another, is to me so great an absurdity, that I 
believe no man who has in philosophical mat- 
ters a competent faculty of thinking, can ever 
fall into it.” 

'fhe absurdity of action-at-a-distance seems 
to he recognized by common sense and philoso- 
phy alike. “No action of an agent,” Aquinas 
remarks, “however {powerful it may be, acts at 
a distance except through a medium”; and 
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Kant, who regards Newtonian physics as the 
model of a rational science of nature, speaks of 
**a force of attraction without contaci'' as a 
“chimerical fancy’* which “we have no right to 
assume.*' How can Newton avoid this absurdity 
without violating his rule of method in mathe* 
maticai physics— not to frame hypotheses ? 

Newton's dilemma can perhaps be stated in 
the following alternatives: either the inverse- 
square law of gravitational attraction is to be 
treated as a purely mathematical, and hence a 
purely descriptive, proposition of great sim- 
plicity and generality; or it must be given phys- 
ical meaning by a causal explanation of how 
gravitational force operates. On the first al- 
ternative, Newton can avoid framing hypoth- 
eses, but the physical meaning of the concepts 
he employs to state the mathematical law is 
then left dark. On the second alternative, he 
can solve the mechanical problem created by 
such words in his law as “attracts” and “force,” 
but only by going beyond mathematical phys- 
ics into the realm of mechanical hypotheses. 

Newton seems to take the first alternative in 
his Mathematical Principles of Natural Phtlos* 
ophyy and the second in his Optics. There he 
proposes the hypothesis of an ethereal medium 
to explain the attractive force of gravity. “Is 
not this medium,” he asks, “much rarer within 
the dense bodies of the sun, stars, planets, and 
comets, than in the empty celestial spaces be- 
tween them ? And in passing from them to great 
distances, doth it not grow denser and denser 
perpetually, and thereby cause the gravity of 
those great bodies towards one another, and of 
their parts towards the bodies; every body en- 
deavoring to go from the denser parts of the 
medium towards the rare? . . . And though this 
increase of density may at great distances be 
exceeding slow, yet if the elastic force of this 
medium be exceeding great, it may suffice to 
impel bodies from the denser parts of the me- 
dium towards the rarer, with all that power 
which wc call gravity.” 

The hypothesis fits the law of gravitation if, 
as Maxwell points out, “the diminution of pres- 
sure [in the ether} is inversely as the distance 
from the dense body.” Newton recognized, ac- 
cording to Maxwell, that it then becomes nec- 
essary “to account for this inequality of pres- 
sure in this medium; and as he was not able to 


do this, he left the explanation of the cause of 
gravity as a problem for succeeding ages. . . , 
The progress made towards the solution of the 
problem since the time of Newton,*' Maxwell 
adds, “has been almost imperceptible.” 

The problem of the mechanical properties of 
an ethereal medium occurs in another form in 
the field of optics. Here it is complicated by the 
rivalry between two theories of light— New- 
ton's corpuscular theory and Huygens’ undu- 
latory or wave theory. Each involves a mechan- 
ical hypothesis— one concerning the morion of 
particles emitted from the light source, and one 
concerning the wavc-like propagation of the 
light impulse through a medium. Both theories 
involve the motion of particles. In their ex- 
planation of the oar which appears bent in the 
water, both appeal to the action of the particles 
in the refracting medium on the light corpus- 
cles or the light waves. 

Both theories, furthermore, are expressed by 
their authors in a mathematical form which 
permits the deduction of quantitative facts 
like the equality of the angles of incidence and 
of reflexion, the bending of the light ray in re- 
fraction according to the law of sines, and the 
recently discovered fact of the finite velocity 
of light. Huygens’ book gives prominence to 
the explanation of the strange phenomena of 
double refraction found in “a certain kind of 
crystal brought from Iceland”— Iceland spar. 
But both theories seem to be equally compe- 
tent in dealing with the established facts of 
reflexion and refraction, and the new facts 
about dispersion. 

For a century at least, their rivalry resembles 
that between the Ptolemaic and Copcrnican 
theories at a time when they seemed equally 
tenable so far as accounting fi^r the phenomena 
was concerned. Later, new discoveries, such as 
those by Young and Fresnel, Itcnd to favor the 
wave theory of light; but thd rivalry continues 
right down to the present d^. It remains un- 
resolved, at least to an extent which prompts 
Eddington, in reviewing c(^ temporary con- 
troversy about the nature of light and electric- 
ity, to suggest the invention of the wotd “wav- 
iclc” to signify the complementary use of both 
particles and waves in the modern theory of 
radiation. 
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Unlike the rivalry between the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican systems, which seemed for a 
while to be entirely a matter of different mathe- 
matical descriptions of the same phenomena, 
the conflict between these two theories of light 
involves from the very beginning an issue be- 
tween diverse mechanical hypotheses to explain 
the phenomena. That issue is argued not only 
with respect to the adequacy of either theory to 
explain such phenomena as the rectilinear prop- 
agation of light and its different behavior in 
different mediums; but it is also debated in 
terms of the underlying mechanical concep- 
tions. As gravitational force acting at a distance 
raises a mechanical problem which Newton’s 
ether is not finally able to solve, so Huygens’ 
ether as the medium through which light is 
propagated in waves raises mechanical prob- 
lems which, if insoluble (as they seem to be), 
contribute even heavily to the general 

scientific scandal of mechanics. 

The two authors take different attitudes 
toward hypotheses and mechanical explanation. 
Huygens, as we have seen, begins his book with 
the express intention to “investigate . . . the 
c.uises'’ and to express them “in terms of me- 
chanical motions.” Newton, on the other hand, 
begins his with a reiteration of liis disavowal of 
hypotheses. “My design in this book,” he 
writes, “is not to explain the properties of light 
by hypotheses, but to propose and prove them 
by reason and experiments,” Nevertheless, 
Newton’s explanation of how (he prism pro- 
duces from white light the band of colors in the 
spectrum seems to require the assumption of 
a distinct kind of light corpuscle for each color; 
and, in addition, the assumption that, although 
all light particles have the same velocity when 
they travel together making white light, sepa- 
rate particles for different colors arc differently 
refrangible, that is, differently .sasccptible to 
the action of the particles in the refracting me- 
dium of the glass. 

Perhaps only in Newton’s somewhat arti- 
ficially restricted sense of the word “hypoth- 
esis” could these assumptions escape that de- 
nomination. In any case^.the existence of Huy- 
gens' rival theory prevented his escaping a 
controversy about hypotheses. In the Queries 
attached to his Op/ieSj he engages in that con- 
troversy with an acumen which shows another 
side of his genius. 
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Huygens’ wave theory requires what any- 
body would have to call an hypothesis and re- 
quires it from the very start. “It is inconceiv- 
able,” he writes, “to doubt that light consists 
in the motion of some sort of matter.” He im- 
mediately rejects the notion that light rays con- 
sist in the “transport of matter coming to us 
from the [luminous] object, in the way in which 
a shot or an arrow traverse the air”— if for no 
other reason, because “the rays traverse one 
another without hindrance.” The similarity 
between the phenomena of light and the phe- 
nomena of sound suggests to him the “v^ay that 
light spreads,” and causes him to extend the 
mechanics of sound — conceived as a wave mo- 
tion— to light. 

“Wc know that by means of air. which is an 
invisible and impalpable body,” Huygens ar- 
gues, “sound spreads around the spot where 
it has been produced, by a movement which is 
passed on successively from one part of air to 
another; and that the spreading of this move- 
ment, taking place equally on all sides, ought 
to form spherical surfaces ever enlarging and 
which strike our cars. Now there is no doubt 
at all that light also comes from the luminous 
body to our eyes by some movement impressed 
on the matter which is between the two. ... If, 
in addition, light takes time for its passage . , . 
it will follow that this movement, impressed on 
the intervening matter, is successive; and con- 
sequently it spreads, as sound does, by spherical 
surfaces and waves; for I call them waves from 
their resemblance to those which are seen to 
be formed in water when a stone is thrown into 
it.” 

Huygens is aware, however, that the analogy 
bctw'ecn light and sound is far from perfect. 
“If one examines,” he says, “what this matter 
may be in which the movement coming from 
the luminous body is propagated, one will see 
tha|:.it is not the same that serves for the prop- 
agation of sound. - . . This may be proved,” 
he goes on, “by shutting up a sounding body 
in a glass vessel from w'hich the air is with- 
drawn.” An alarm clock beating its bell in a 
jar without air makes no sound, but a jar with- 
out air is no less transparent than one with air. 
Since when “the air is removed from the vessel 
the light does not cease to traverse it as before,” 
and since waves have to be waves of something, 
and light w'aves cannot be waves of air, they 
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must be waves of a substance, says Huygens, 
*Vhich 1 call ethereal matter." 

This ether, a transparent medium permeat- 
ing the whole universe, proves to be what Ein- 
stein calls the enfant terrible in the family of hy- 
pothetical physical substances. Postulated by 
Huygens in order to explain light mechanically, 
it in turn calls for a mechanical account of its 
own extraordinary properties. Huygens docs 
not avoid this new problem, but neither docs 
he undertake to solve it completely. 

Suppose “one takes a number of spheres of 
equal size, made of some very hard substance, 
and arranges them in a straight line, so that 
they touch one another.*’ I'hcn, says Huygens, 
“one finds, on striking with a similar sphere 
against the first of these spheres, that the mo- 
tion passes as in an instant to the last of them, 
which separates itself from the row, without 
one’s being able to perceive that the others 
have been stirred." This type of motion in the 
ether would account for “the extreme velocity 
of light" and yet “this progression of motion 
is not instantaneous," as the motion of light 
also is not. 

“Now in applying this kind of movement to 
that which produces light,” Huygens contin- 
ues, “there is nothing to hinder us from esti- 
mating the particles of the ether to be of jf sub- 
stance as nearly approaching to perfect hard- 
ness and possessing a springiness as prompt as 
wc choose." Beyond this Huygens does not go. 
“It is not necessary to examine here," he says, 
“the causes of this hardness, or of that springi- 
ness. . . . Though wc shall ignore the true cause 
of springiness we still sec that there arc many 
bodies which fxissess this property; and thus 
there IS nothing strange in supposing that it 
exists also in little invisible bodies like the par- 
ticles of the ether." 

But difficulties which Huygens did not fore- 
see make his ether more than a strange supposi- 
tion —almost a mechanical impossibility. Huy- 
gens had thought that light waves are trans- 
mitted in the ether in the way that sound waves 
are in the air, that is, longitudinally, the direc- 
tion in which the individual particles vibrate 
being the same as the direction of the wave mo- 
tion itself. But when, in the 19 th century, it 
was found that the phenomena of the polariza- 
tion of light could not be explained by the cor- 


puscular theory, but only by the wave theory 
(thus shifting the scales decisively in favor of 
the latter), it was also found that ihc wave 
theory could explain polarization only on the 
assumption that the motion of the ethtr par- 
ticles which produce the light waves is not 
longitudinal, but transverse, that is, in n direc- 
tion perpendicular to the waves produced by 
the vibration of the particles. 

As Fresnel {xiinicd out at the time, “the 
.supposition that the vibrations were transverse 
was contrary to the received ideas fin the nature 
of the vibration of elastic fluids." They had all 
involved, as in the case of air as the rnediiim for 
sound, a longitudinal transmission. The charac- 
ter of the ether is cliangcd by the reqinicment 
that its particles vibrate transvcrselv. It ceases 
to be an air-llke ether and must be imagineil as 
a jelly-like ether. 

The task which Huygens had post pone <.1-— 
that of giving a mechanical explanation of the 
ether he had posited in order to state the me- 
chanics of light becomes in conseqm nee far 
more difficult, if not impossible. In then eflorts 
to construct “the ether as a jelly-like mcciiani- 
cal substance, physicists." according to Ein- 
stein, had to make so many “highly artificial 
and unnatural assumptions," that they finally 
decided to abanilon the whole progiam of me- 
chanical explanation. 

Of Newton’s nvo fibjections to the wave 
theory of light, the second by itself seems to 
create an insuperable difliculty for Huygens* 
ether, even before the realization that it must 
be a jclly-hkc medium. 

Newton’s first ob)cction is that any wave 
theory is inconsistent with the fact of the rec- 
tilinear propagation of light. “If light consisted 
in pression or motion, propagated eiihcr in an 
instant or in time, it would b^nd into the .shad- 
ow; for," he points out, “picssion or motion 
cannot be propagated in a fl|iid in right lines, 
beyond an obstach* which Aops part of the 
motion, but will bend and ^rcad every way 
into the quiescent medium \|rhich lies beyond 
the obstacle. . . . 'Fhc waves; pulses or vibra- 
tions of the air, wherein sound consists, bend 
manifestly, even though not so much as the 
waves of water." 

This objection loses its force when, in the 
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19 th century, light's bending is experimentally 
discovered. But Newton’s other objection gains 
force when, two centuries after he made it, a 
jelly-like density is imposed upon the ether by 
the cxjxrrimental facts of polarization. This 
second objection does not point to the inade- 
quacy of the wave theory with respect to the 
phenomena which must be described, but rath- 
er calls attention lo its inconsistency with cc- 
kstial mechanics. 

Light travels through inicr-stellar space. But 
so also do the planets. Newton’s astronomy ac- 
counts for the motion of the planets with great 
precision, only on the supposition of no resistance 
from a medium. “To make way for the regular 
and hasting motions of the planets and comets,*’ 
he writes, “it is necessary lo empty the heavens 
of all matter, except perhaps . . . such an ex- 
ceedingly rare ethereal medium as wc dc- 
scrilx'd above.’* Her.'.hi" refers to the ether he 
himself had jxjsited as a possible cause of gravi- 
tational attraction. Its resistances he thinks, 
is “so small as to be inconsiderable.’’ The 
“planets and comets and all gross Ixxlics [can] 
perform their motions more freely in this 
ethereal medium than in any fluid, which fills 
all space adequately without leaving any 
|■x)n*s.’’ Such “a dense fluid . . . serves only to 
disturb and retard the motions of those great 
bodies, and make the frame of nature languish.” 
Since it “hinders the operations of nature,” and 
since “there is no evidence for its existence,” 
New'toii concludes that “it ought to lx* rejected.” 

The next conclusion follows immediately. 
“If it be rejected, the hyfX)thcscs that light 
consists in pression or motion, propagated 
through such a medium, are rejected with it.” 
Newton would seem entitled to draw these con- 
clusions because, no matter how slight the den- 
.sity of ethereal matter, the use of the ether in 
the wave theory of light involves some interac- 
tion between the particles of ether and the par- 
ticles of matter. Unless .such interaction takes 
place, no explanation can be given of the 
change in the velocity of light when it enters 
a medium like glass or water. Since in Newton’s 
universe there is no dilfiTcncc between terres- 
trial and celestial matter, Newton cannot ac- 
cept an ether which interacts t^^ith the matter 
of glass or water, but dots not interact with the 
matter of the planets. 


This objection of Newton’s, pointing to an 
inconsistency between the kind of ether re- 
quired by the wave theory of light and the un- 
rctarded motion of the heavenly bcxlies, ap- 
pears not to have been answered, but only 
W'aivcd, at the time of the wave theory’s as- 
cendancy. 'I’hc famous Michelson-Morley ex- 
periment on ether drift later re-opens Newton’s 
penetrating query about the ether. But this 
occurs at a time when physicists arc prepared to 
give up not only the ether, but also with it the 
mechanical explanations of gravity and light 
which it had brought into conflict with one 
another. 

Before the mechanical dogma runs its 
course, it has a career in other fields of physical 
inquiry. I hc phenomena of heat, magnetism, 
and electricity arc explored and explained un- 
der its inspiration. The history of these sub- 
jects is marked by a very rash of hyfXJtheses. 
Each time mechanical explanation is attempted 
for a new domain of phenomena, new sub- 
stances are added. 

The postulated entities— calorific, magneti- 
cal, and electric fluids— a re unobservable and 
without weight. In Newton’s terms, they are 
“occult”; though, it must be added, they are 
no more occult than the ether Newton himself 
postulated to explain gravity or the ether I luy- 
gens postulated to explain light. In fact, each 
of these new' substances seems to resemble the 
aeriform or fluid ether, just as each is con- 
ceived, as the gravitational or optical ether was 
earlier conceived, in the context of tlic issue of 
action-ai-a-disiancc as opposed to action-by- 
conlact. They would seem to be unasoidablc 
in a mechanical account of the radiations of 
heat, mtignciism, and electricity. 

'rile phenomena of heal, Lavoisier writes, are 
“dillicult lo comprehend . . . without admit- 
ting them as the effects of a real and material 
substance, or very subtle fluid Where- 

fore,” he continues, “wc have distinguished 
the cause of heat, or that exquisitely clastic 
fluid which produces it, bv the term of caloric.” 
I^voisicr declares himself “unable lo determine 
whether light be a modification of caloric, or 
if caloric be, on the contrary, a modification of 
light.” But in terms of observed effects he does 
attribute cther-Iike properties to caloric. “This 
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subtle matter/* he says, ‘‘penetrates through 
the pores of all known substances*’; for “there 
are no vessels through which it cannot escape.” 

The theory of caloric serves its purpose be^ 
fere it gives way to the theory of heat as molcc-* 
ular motion, a conception which can be inte- 
grated with the molecular, or kinetic, theory of 
gases. “The development of the kinetic theory 
of matter,” writes Einstein, “is one of the 
greatest achievements directly influenced by 
the mechanical view.” It is all the more strik- 
ing, therefore, that in the opening pages of 
Fourier’s Analytical Theory of i/ea/— wherein 
he reviews the triumphs of explanation 
achieved by Newton and his successors— 
Fourier should so flatly assert: “But whatever 
may be the range of mechanical theories, tliey 
do not apply to the eflccts of heat. These make 
up a special order of phenomena which cannot 
be exj^ained by the principles of motion and 
equilibrium.” 

It is equally striking that Lavoisier seems to 
have anticipated not only the mechanical 
theory of heat, but the possibility of a purely 
mathematical treatment of the phenomena. 
“We are not obliged to suppose [caloric] to be 
a real substance,” he writes; it is sufficient 
“that it be considered as the repulsive cause, 
whatever that may be, which separates 'the 
particles of matter from each other, so that we 
are still at liberty to investigate its effects in an 
abstract and mathematical manner.” 

The second of these two things is precisely 
what Fourier proposes to undertake, but he 
disavows any interest in the first, namely, the 
exf^anation of heat in terms of the mechanical 
separation of particles by repulsion. In language 
which resembles Newton’s disavowal of concern 
with the cause of attraction, Fourier declares 
that “primary causes arc unknown to us, but 
are subject to simple and constant laws, which 
may be discovered by observation.” 

In another place he writes: “Of the nature 
of heat only uncertain hypotheses could be 
formed, but the knowledge of the mathemati* 
cal laws to which its effects are subject is inde- 
pendent of all hypothesis.” Fourier’s aim, 
therefore, with respect to “the very extensive 
class of phenomena, not produced by mechani- 
cal forces, but resulting simply from the pres- 
ence and accumulation of heat,” is “to reduce 


the physical questions to problems of pure anal- 
ysis” and “to express the most general condi- 
tions of the propagation of heat in difierential 
equations.” He expresses his indebtedness to 
Descartes for “the analytical equations” which 
that mathematician “was the first to introduce 
into the study of curves and surfaces,” but 
“which arc not restricted to the properties of 
figures, and those properties which arc the ob- 
ject of rational mechanics.” Ifiese equations, 
he insists, “extend to all general phenomena,” 
and “from this point of view, mathematical 
analysis is as extensive as nature itself.” 

This strongly worded statement affirms the 
mathematical character of nature as the sup- 
port and justification for a purely mathematical 
physics. If Fourier’s remarks about causes and 
hypotheses arc reminiscent of Newton in his 
mathematical mood, how much more is Fou- 
rier’s faith in pure mathematical analysis rem- 
iniscent of Galileo. Like Galileo, and unlike 
Newton, Fourier never deviates from his indif- 
ference to causes and never softens his judg- 
ment of the incompetence and irrelevance of 
mechanics to the subject he is investigating. 
His trust in mathematical analysis, which is 
able by itself to yield and tirganizc physical 
discoveries, not only revives the spirit of CJal- 
ilco, but also seems to have inspired Clerk 
Maxwell to turn from a mechanical to a mathe- 
matical theory of electricity. 

Certain of Fourier’s mathematical achieve- 
ments, such as his theory of dimensions, prove 
useful to Maxwell. More important, perhaps, 
is the fact that Maxwell’s predictions about the 
propagation of electro-magnetic waves, later 
experimentally verified by Hertz, are the result 
of mathematical analysis. With such a demon- 
stration of the power of mathematics to work 
fruitfully with experiment, without any aid 
from mechanical hypotheses^ Maxwell gives up 
the attempt to formulate a mechanics for his 
equations describing the electio-magnctic field. 
He is quite content to let his held theory state 
the mathematical structure of the phenomena. 

Between Foueier and Maxfircll comes Fara** 
day. One of the greatest experimenters in the 
whole tradition of science, Faraday discovers 
the phenomena whose mathematical structure 
Maxwell later develops. He prepares the way 
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for Maxwell’s application to dectricity and 
magnetism of the method Fourier had prac- 
ticed. His speculations concerning the relation 
of electrical and gravitational force point ahead, 
beyond Maxwell, to the possibility of a field 
theory which might unify all physical phenom- 
ena under a single set of mathematical laws. 

Faraday sees no incompatibility between ex- 
perimentation and speculation. On the con- 
trary he says that “as an experimentalist I feel 
bound to let experiment guide me into any 
train of thought which it may justify; being 
satisfied that experiment, like analysis, must 
lead to strict truth, if rightly interpreted; and 
believing also that it is in its nature far more 
suggestive of new trains of thought and new 
conditions of natural power.” Faraday’s laith 
seems to have been amply justified. Ilis experi- 
ments not only discovered a stunning numl^er 
of new facts, but the speculations to which they 
led transformed the whole mode of thinking 
about electricity and magnetism, and, to some 
extent, the whole of physics. 

The Elizabethan Gilbert, with his bold and 
brilliantly handled thesis that the earth is a 
magnet, had made magnetism appear some- 
thing more than a random phenomenon occa- 
sionally met with in nature. But not until 
Faraday’s discovery of diamagnetism, an- 
nounced in a memoir On the Magnetic Condition 
of All Matter, would anyone liave dared to say 
that “all matter appears to be subject to the 
magnetic force as universally as it is to the 
gravitating, the electric and the chemical or 
cohesive forces.” Of electricity, he can only 
predict, as the result of his protracted experi- 
mental investigations, that “it is probable that 
every effect depending upon the powers of in- 
organic matter . . . will ultimately be found 
subordinate to it.” 

These remarks indicate the controlling 
theme of Faraday’s researches, namely, the 
convertibility and unity of natural forces. It 
seems to have been suggested to him by the 
discovery that both electrical and magnetic 
forces obey the same simple inverse-square law 
as the force of gravitational attraction. The 
fiict that certain forces obey thf; same law or 
that their action can be described by the same 
equations, would not of itself reveal whether 
one of these forces is primary or all are de- 


rivative from some other primary force. But it 
would suggest questions to be asked by experi- 
ment. 

Gilbert compares magnetism and electricity 
but he is not able to convert one into the other. 
Oersted, before Faraday, is the first to establish 
one as(x:ct of their convertibility. He shows 
that an electric current has a magnetic effect. 
Faraday succeeds in showing the reverse— that 
a magnetic current has electrical power. He 
expresses his fascination with such reversibili- 
ties in his remarks on the electrical torpedo 
fish. “Sccbcck,” he writes, “taught us how to 
commute heat into electricity; and Peltier has 
more lately given us the strict converse of this, 
and shown us how to convert electricity into 
heat, Oersted showed how we were to con- 

vert electric into 'magnetic forces, and I Itad 
the delight of adding the other member of the 
full relation, by reacting back again and con- 
verting magnetic into electric forces. So per- 
haps in these orgaas, where nature has pro- 
vided the apparatus by means of which the 
fish can exert and convert nervous into electric 
force, we may be able, possessing in that point of 
view a power far beyond that of the fish itself, 
to reconvert the electric into the nervous force.” 

Faraday demonstrates still another such re- 
versibility in nature. The nature of his discov- 
ery IS indicated by the titles o[ the papers in 
which he announces it: On the Magnetization 
of Light and the Illumination of Magnetic Lines 
of Force and The Action of Electric Currents on 
Light. These papers, in his opinion, “established 
for the first time, a true, direct relation and 
dependence between light and the magnetic 
and electric forces”; and he concludes them 
with an explicit statement of the central theme 
of all his researches and speculations. 

“Thus a great addition is made,” he writes, 
“to the facts and considerations which tend to 
prove that all natural forces are tied together 
and have one common origin. It is no doubt 
difficult in the present state of our knowledge 
to express our expectation in exact terms; and, 
though I have said that another of the powers 
of nature is, in these experiments, directly 
related to the rest, I ought, perhaps, rather to 
say that another form of the great power is 
distinctly and directly related to the other 
forms.” 
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One form of the “great power** remained to 
be connected with such **othcr forms** as those 
of light, heat, electricity, and magnetism. That 
was the power of gravitational force. Faraday 
comes to this last stage of his speculations con- 
cerning the unity of nature’s powers in terms 
of his conception of “lines of force*’ and of what 
later came to be called “the field of force.” 

The earliest theories of electricity and mag- 
netism, in an orthodox atomistic vein, had con- 
ceived them as exerting an influence by means 
of the effluvia which they emitted. Newton, for 
example, speculates on “how the effluvia of a 
magnet can be so rare and subtle, as to pass 
through a plate of glass without any resistance 
or diminution of their force, and yet so fK>lcnt 
as to turn a magnetic needle beyond the glass.” 
When electrical conduction is later discovered, 
effluvia are replaced by fluids, on the analogy of 
caloric as the fluid conductor of heat. But when 
Faraday finds that he can induce from one cur- 
rent to another, he becomes interested in the 
dielectric, non-conducting medium around the 
circuits. He is strongly averse to any theory 
which involves action-at-a-distance, and so he 
argues that induction takes place by the action 
of contiguous particles. To support that argu- 
ment he shows experimentally that electrical 
induction can “turn a corner.” 

From his study of all the phenomena of mag- 
netism, Faraday forms the conception of “lines 
of force” and concludes that there is “a center 
of power surrounded by lines of force which arc 
physical lines essential both to the existence of 
force within the magnet and to its conveyance 
to, and exertion upon, magnetic bodies at a 
distance.” He says of this “idea of lines of 
force” that “all the points which arc experi- 
mentally established with regard to [magnetic] 
action, /.e., all that is not hypothetical, appear 
to be well and truly represented by it”; and 
he adds: “Whatever idea we employ to repre- 
sent the power ought ultimately to include 
electric forces, for the two arc so related that 
one expression ought to serve for both.** 

Subsequently Faraday satisfies himself as to 
the physical reality of electrical lines of force 
in addition to the magnetic lines. The com- 
pulsion of his interest in the unity of nature then 
drives him to speculate about gravitational 
force. He begins by admitting that, “in the case 


of gravitation, no effect sustaining the idea of 
an independent or physical line of force is 
presented to us; as far as we at present know, 
the line of gravitation is merely an ideal line 
representing the direction in which the power 
is exerted.’* But encouraged, perhaps, by New- 
ton’s repeated references to “the attractions of 
gravity, magnetism, and electricity,** and by 
Newton’s letter to Bentley which he interprets 
as showing Newton to be “an unhesitating be- 
liever in physical lines of gravitating force,’* 
Faraday goes to work experimentally. 

The report of these researches On the Possible 
Relation of Gravity to Electricity opens with the 
re-statement of Faraday’s central theme. “The 
long and constant ptTSuasion that all the forces 
of nature are mutually dcf>cndent, having one 
origin, or rather being diflerent manifestations 
of one fundamental p>ower, has made me often 
think of establishing, by experiment, a connex- 
ion between gravity and electricity, and so 
introducing the former into the group, the 
chain of which, including also magnetism, 
chemical force and heat, binds so many and 
such varied exhibitions of force together by 
common relations.” His experiments, he tells 
us, unfortunately “produced only negative 
results,” but that docs not shake his “strong 
feeling of the existence of a relation between 
gravity and electricity.” 

Though Faraday fails to prove “that such 
a relation exists,” he docs bequeath, as a legacy 
to 20th century physics, the problem of a field 
theory which would embrace both gravita- 
tional and electrical force. But whereas Faraday 
conceives the problem mechanically in terms 
of the physical reality, as well as unity, of all 
lines of force, in which contiguous particles 
act on one another, those who inherit the prob- 
lem from him cease to concerfe themselves with 
the physical existence of “lifccs of force** and 
their mechanical basis in the action and reac- 
tion of bodies. Influenced by' the amazing gen- 
erality implicit in Maxwcll’l field equations, 
they proceed to search for^a purely mathe- 
matical statement of naturc’sl structure. 

In the judgment of the 20th century physi- 
cist mathematics may at last succeed in doing 
precisely what mechanics, from Newton to 
Faraday, kept promising but forever failing to 
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do. If the unity of nature can be expressed in 
a single set of laws, they will be, according to 
Einstein, laws of a type radically different from 
the laws of mechanics. Taking the form of 
Maxwell’s equations, a form which appears “in 
all other equations of mcxlcrn physics,” they 
will be, he writes, “laws representing the 
structure of the field.” 

In saying that “Maxwell’s equations are 
structure laws” and that they provide “a new 
pattern for the laws of nature,” Einstein means 
to emphasize their non'mcchanical character. 
“In Maxwell’s theory,” he writes, “there are no 
material actors.” Whereas “Newton’s gravita- 
tional laws connect the motion of a body here 
and now with the action of a body at the same 
time in the far distance,” Maxwell’s equations 
“connect even is which happen now and here 
with events which will happen a little later in 
the immediate vicinity.” Like the equations 
which dcscrilx* “(he changes of the electro- 
magnetic field, our new gravitational laws are,” 
according to Einstein, “also structure laws de- 
scribing the changes of the gravitational field.” 

'rhe heart of the diflcrcnce between a “struc- 
ture law” and a mechanical law seems to be con- 
tained in Einstein’s statement that “all space 
is the scene of these laws and not, as for me- 
chanical laws, only points in which matter or 
changes arc present.” I'his contrast between 
matter and space brings to mind the difference 
between physics and geometry. Yet Einstein’s 
repeated reference to “changes” in these space- 
structures also reminds us that the electrical 
and gravitational fields are not purely geomet- 
rical, but physical as well. 

I'hc structure laws of the new physics may 
be geometrical in form, but if they are to have 
any physical meaning, can they entirely avoid 
some coloring by the mechanical conceptions 
which have been traditionally associated with 
the consideration of matter and motion? At 
least one contemporary physicist appears to 
think that mechanics survives to bury its un- 
dertakers. After describing the development in 
which geometry progressively “swallowed up 
the whole of mechanics,’! Eddington observes 
that “mechanics in becoming geometry re- 
mains none the less mechanics. The partition 
bctw'cen mechanics and geometry,” he con- 
tinues, “has broken down and the nature of 


each of them has diffused through the whole”; 
so that “besides the gcomctrisaiion of mechan- 
ics, there has been a mechanisation of geom- 
etry.” 

According to this view, it is not mechanics, 
but classical mechanics, which the new physics 
has abandoned. I'he character of the mechanics 
seems to have altered with the character of the 
mathematical formulations. Field theory, deal- 
ing with contiguous areas and successive events, 
avoids the problem of action-at-a-distance and 
also apparently that problem’s classical solution 
in terms of the action of contiguous particles. 
But another sort of mechanics may be implicit 
in the field equations which connect events in 
one area with events in the immediate vicinity. 
If those equations had been available to him, 
Newton might have expressed his theory of a 
variably dense ether— analogous to the modern 
conception of a variably filled or variably 
curved space— in terms of structure laws de- 
scribing the gravitational field. 

We are left with a number of questions. Is the 
story of mechanics the story of its rise and de- 
cline or the story of its changing role — now 
dominant, now subordinate; now more mani- 
fest, now more concealed --at all stages in the 
development of a physics which is committed 
to being both mathematical and expierimental? 
Do the status and character of mechanical con- 
ceptions change with changes in the fonn of the 
mathematical laws which describe the phenom- 
ena ? Can physics be totally devoid of mechan- 
ical insight and yet perform experiments which 
somehow require the scientist to act on bodies 
and to make them act on one another? Could 
a pure mathematiad physics have yielded pro- 
ductive applications in mechanical engineering 
without the intermediation of mechanical no- 
tions of cause and clfect ? 

Whichever way these questions arc answered, 
we face alternatives that seem to be equally 
unsatisfactory. Either experimental physics is 
purely mathematical and proclaims its disin- 
terest in as well as its ignorance of causes; or 
physics cannot be experimental and mathe- 
matical without also being mechanical, and 
without being involved in a search for causes 
which arc never found. 

To the layman there is something mysterious 
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about all this. He stands in awe of the physi- 
cist’s practical mastery of matter and its mo* 
cions, which he naively supposes to depend 
upon a scientific knowledge of the causes, while 
aU the time the scientists protest that the causes 
remain unknown to an experimental and 
mathematical physics. Mechanical explana- 
tions may be ofTered from time to time, but the 
various **&>rces” they appeal to can be under- 
stood only from their effects, and are nothing 
more than verbal shortliand for the formulae 
or equations which express the mathematical 
laws. Yet they remain cause-names, and seem 
to stimulate advances in sciencc—both experi- 
mental and mathematical— almost as a conse- 
quence of the exasperating elusivcncss of these 
bidden causes. 

Certain philosophers hold a view which sug- 
gests that the clue to the mystery may lie in 
the word **hidden.*’ Causes exist and we can 
control them to build machines and explode 
bombs, but we cannot with our senses catch 
them in the very act of causing, or perceive the 
inwardness of their operation. If the fact that 
they are thus unobservable means that they 
are occult, then all causes arc occult— not least 
of all the mechanical type of cause which con- 
sists in the impact of one body upon another. 
In the century in which physicists tried to 
avoid the scandal of forces acting at a distance 
by postulating mechanical mediums through 
which one body acted directly on another, 
philosophers like Locke and Hume express their 
doubts that such causal action is any less oc- 
cult tlxan Newton had said Aristotle’s causes 
were. 

*The passing of motion out of one body into 
another,” Locke tliinks, ”is as obscure and un- 
conceivable, as how our minds move or stop our 
bodies by thought. . . . The increase of motion 
by impulse, which is observed or believed some- 
times to happen, is yet harder to understand. 
Wc have by iiily experience, clear evidence of 
motion produced both by impulse and by 
thought; but the manner how, hardly comes 
within our comprehension; wc are equally at a 


loss in both.” In Locke’s judgment we will al- 
ways remain ‘‘ignorant of the several powers, 
efBcacies, and ways of operation, whereby the 
effects, which wc daily sec, are produced.” If 
scientific knowledge is knowledge of causes, 
then "how far soever human industry may ad- 
vance useful and experimental philosophy in 
physical things, scientifical will still be out of 
our reach.” 

When wc try to observe efficient causes at 
work, what do wc sec ? Hume answers that wc 
only see one thing hapf.)cning after another. 
"The impulse of one billiard-ball is attended 
with motion in the second. This is the whole 
that appears to the outward senses.” Nor can 
we form any inward impression” of what takes 
place at the moment of impact. "Wc arc ig- 
norant,” he writes, "of the manner in which 
bodies operate on each other”; and wc shall 
always remain sr>, for "their force or energy is 
entirely incomprehensible.” 

As the chapter on Cause indicates, Aristotle 
holds an opposite view of the matter. What 
rakes place in efficient causation may be im- 
perceptible, but It is not incomprehensible. All 
causes may be occult so far as the senses aic 
concerned, but they are not obscure to ilic in- 
tellect. But Aristotle would also insist that the 
action of efficient causes cannot be understood 
if they arc totally isolated from other causes— 
material, formal, final. A purely mechanical 
physics, in his opinion, defeats itself by its basic 
philosophical tenets, which exclude all proper- 
ties that are not quantitative and all causes ex- 
cept the efficient. Only a different metaphysics 
—one which conceives physical substances in 
terms of matter and fonn, or potentiality and 
actuality— can yield a physic$ which is able to 
deal with causes and explain jthc phenomena; 
but such an Aristotelian physi^, from the mod- 
ern point of view, stands com emned on other 
grounds. It is not experimen al. It is not pro- 
ductive of useful applications. It is not mailie- 
matical; nor is it capable of C( mprehending all 
the phenomena of nature un( er a few simple, 
universal laws. 
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OUTLINE OF TOPICS 

r. The foundations of mechanics 

la. Matter, mass, and atoms: the primary qualities of bodies 

ilf. The laws of motion: inertia; the measure of force; action and reaction 

1C. Space and time in the analysis of motion 

2. The logic and method of mechanics 

2a. The role of experience, experiment, and induction in mechanics 
2b. The use of hypotheses in mechanics 
2c. Theories of causality in mechanics 

3. The use of mathematics in mechanics: the dependence of progress in mechanics on 

mathematical discovery 

3tf. Number .-nd JiL continuum: the theory of measurement 

3^. The geometry of conics: the motion of planets and projectiles 

y. Algebra and analytic geometry: the symbolic formulation of mechanical 
problems 

3^/. Calculus: the measurement of irregular areas and variable motions 

4. ITie place, scope, and ideal of the science of mechanics: its relation to the philosophy of 

nature and other sciences 

Terrestrial and celestial mechanics: the mecJianics of finite bodies and of parti* 
clcs or atoms 

4^. The explanation of qualities and qualitative change in terms of quantity and 
motion 

4c. The mechanistic account of the phenomena of life 

5. The basic phenomena and problems of mechanics: statics and dynamics 

5a. Simple machines: the balance and the lever 

5^. The equilibrium and motion of fluids; buoyancy, the weight and pressure of air, 
the effects of a vacuum 

y. Stress, strain, and elasticity: the strength of materials 
yl. Motion, void, and medium: resistance and friction 

5^. Rectilinear motion 

(1) Uniform motion: its causes and laws 

(2) Accelerated motion: free fall 

5/! Motion about a centerrplanets, projectiles, pendulum 

(1) Determination of orbit, force, speed, time, and period 

(2) Perturbation of motion: the two and three body problems 
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6 . Ba^ic concepts of mechanics 

6 a. Center of gravity : us determination for one or several bodies 

6^. Weight and specific gravity: the relation of mass and weight 

6 c. Velocity, acceleration, and momentum: angular or rectilinear, average or 
instantaneous 

6 d. Force: its kinds and its effects 

(1) The relation of mass and force: the law of universal gravitation 

(2) Action-at-a-distancc: the held and medium ot force 

(3) The parallelogram law: the composition of forces and the comfiosition of 

velocities 

6 e. W'ork and energv: their conservation, [>erpetual motion 

7. The extension of mechmical principles to other phenomena: optics, acoustics, the 

theory of heat, magnetism, and tlcctncity 

yu. Light: the corpuscular and the wave iheory 

(1) The laws of reflection and refraction 

(2) The production of colors 

(3) The s|)ecd of light 

(4) The medium of light: the ether 

yh. Sound: the mechanical explanation of acoustic phenomena 

yc. The theory of heat 

(1) The description and explanation of the phenomena of heat: the hypothesis 

ot caloric 

(2) The measurement and the nlathcmarical analysisof the quantities of heat 

yd. Magnetism: the great magnet of the earth 

(1) Magnetic phenomena' coition, vcrticitv, variation, dip 

(2) Magnetic force and magnetic fields 

ye. Electricity: electrostatics and electrcxlynamics 

(1) The source of electricity: the relation ol the kinds of electricity 

(2) Electricity and matter: conduction, insulation, induction, electrochemical 

decomposition 

(3) The relation of electricity and magnetism* the electromagnetic field 

(4) The relation of electricity to heat and light, thcrmcxlcctricity 

(5) The measurement of electric quantities 
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tently rather than continuously in the work or passage cited. 

I"or additional information concerning the style of the rcfeicnccs, sec the Explanation of 
Reference Style; for general guidance in the use of The Great Ideas, consult the Preface. 


1 . The foundations of mechanics 

\a. Matter, mass, and atoms: the primary quali- 
ties of bodies 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk 111, ch 4 
394 b- d / Generatton and Corruption, bk i, 
CH 2 410d-413c; ch 8 423b 425d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, cn 12, 173a'b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [146-528I 
2d- 5a; [483 654! 7a'8d; bk 11 [335 568) 19b- 
22b 

19 Aquinas; Stimma Theologica, part i, q 115 , 
A I, ANS and REP 3,5 585d-587c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 72a-d; part hi, 
172a'b; fart iv, 269d 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk ii, 29c-34b esp 29c 30a 

28 (lALiLF.o: Tu>o New Sciences, first day, 
134a'153a passim 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 66 114d- 
115c; BK 11, AFii 8 140b; aph 48 179d-188b 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 11 , 78c-d / Otjec* 
tions and Replies, obf vii ISOc-d; 231a'232a 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 367a-368b 

34 Newton: Principles, def 1 5a; def hi 5b; bk 
1, PROP 73, schol 133b-134a; bk ii, general 
scHOL, 218a-219a; prop 40, schol, 246a-b; 
BK HI, rule 111 270b-271a; prop 6, corol 
III IV 281b; PROP 7 281b'282b / Optics, bk 


II, 479b-485b; bk hi, 520a'522a; 528b; 531a- 
543a esp 537a-b, 541b-542a 

34 Huygens: IJght, ch i, 558b-560a; cii 111, 
566b'569b; cii v, 601b-603b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, cti iv 
129b-131a; ch vhi, sect 7 26 134b-138b 
passim; cn xiii, sect H--27 150d-154d {)as- 
sim; ch xxi, sect 2-4 178c-179c; cii xxiii, 
SECT 7 17 205d'209a passim; slct 22-32 
209d-212d; ch xxxi, sect 2, 239d; bk 111, 
CH X, SECT 15 295a-c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 9 18 
4l4d-416c passim; sect 50 422c; slct 102 
432d-433a 

45 Lavoisier; Elements of Chanistry, pRtF, 3b- 
4a: part I, 9a-15c passim, esp 9b-c, Ua-b; 
16b-c; 41b-c 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a-170a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 685d 686c; 
850b,d 855a,c 

53 James ; Psychology, 68a'b 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 400d'401a 

13. The laws of motion: inertia; the measure 
of force; action and reaction 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vhi, cm 10 t266**27- 
267*211 354b'd / Heatens, bk hi, ch 2 
[301*21 -'*31] 392c-393b 
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(1. ne/oMHdaiioHsqf mecbania, lA The law 
af metum: merHa; the measure ef Jerce; 
acthn and reaetkm*) 

9 Aristotlb: Motion of Animals^ ch 2-4 233c- 
235c / Gait of Animals, ch 3 243d'244a / 
Generation (f Animals, bk tv, ch 3 [768^16-24] 
310b-c 

12 Lucretiits: Nature of Things, bk ii [80-99] 
16a-b; [184-250] 17b*18b 
16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 894a*895b; 899a- 
900a; 90Sa-906b; 933b'934b; 936a'937a; 
938b-939a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part in, q 84, 
A 3, REP 2 985d'989b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 50a; 72a-d; part 
IV, 271d 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk 11, SOb-c 
28 Gauleo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
209a'210a; 224d-225d; fourth day, 240a-d 
30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11, aph 35-56 
162a'168d passim: aph 48 179d-188b 

34 Newton: Prtnaples, def hi 5b; laws op 
motion 14a'24a; bk 11, prop 40, schol, 
246a-b / Optics, bk hi, 541b'542a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch 
XXI, sect 2 4 178c-179c, ch xxhi, sect 17 
209a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sEcr 111, 
434d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sict iv, div 
27, 460c; SECT VH, div 57, 475d-476b 
[/n2l 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Lmws, bk i, lb 
45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a b 
51 Tolstoy: Wot and Peace, epilogue h, 695a'C 

Ic. Space and time in the analysis of motion 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vi 312b,d'325d 
28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
201a-202a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk h, aph 45-46 
176a-l79a 

33 Pascal; Geometrical Demonstration, 434a- 
439b 

34 Newton: Principles, definiiions, schol 8b- 
13a; BK 111, gener\l schol, 370a-371a / Op- 
tics, BK III, 528b-529a; 542a-543a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 110-117 
434b-436a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 24a-29d; 74b-76c; 160b- 
163a 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 249a'251b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a-d 

2. The logic and method of mechanics 
28 Gauleo: Two New Sciences, second day* 
179c-d; third day, 200a-b; 202d-203a 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 34b / No- 
vum Organum, prep 105a- 106d; bk 1, apk 8 
107c-d; aph 50 111b; aph 64 114b; aph 70 
116b-ll7a; aph 8;t 120d-121b; aph 99-100 


127b-c; APH 121 132b-d; bk 11 137a-195d / 
New Atlantis, 210d-214d 
31 Descartes: Rules, viii, 12b-13a / Discourse, 
p^RT VI, 61d-62c 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 355a-358b passim; 365b- 
366a 

34 Newton: Principles, la-2a; bk 1, prop 69, 
SCHOL 130b-13]a; bk fit, 269a-b; rules 
270a'27lb: general schol, 371b-372a / Op- 
tics, bk III, 531b; 543a b 

34 Huygens; Light, prep, 551b-552a; ch i, 
553b 554a 

35 Locke- Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
sect 16 317a-c; sect 25-29 321a-323a passim; 
CH XII, SFcr 9-15 360d-362d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 104 
433a-b; sect 107 433d 434a 
35 Hume: Human Undet standing, sect iv, div 
25-27 459a-460d csp div 26-27 460b'd; sect 
VII, DIV 57, 475d-476b [fn 2) 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 6b-c; 17d I8d; 32a; 69c- 
72c csp 71b-72a 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a' 170a 
45 Faraday: Refcarches in Elect! itity, 440b,d; 
758a'759c; 831a d; 850b,d-855a,c csp 850b, d- 
851c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Spec te\, 239c 

53 I AML s: Psychology, 882a 884b 

54 Freud. InUincts, 412a b 

2a. The role of experience* experiment, and 
induction in mechanics 

28 Gfi.Bf rt: Loadstone, prf.f, la-b; bk i, 6a'7a 
csp 6d-7a; bk ii, 27b c 

28 GALiLto: Iwo New Scieiues, third day, 
200a-b: 207d'208a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 16a; 33d- 
34b;42a-c 

31 Descarils: Rules, viii, 12b 13a / Discourse, 
part VI, 61d-62c 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 356a '357a 

34 New ion; Principles, bk 1, prop 69, schol 
130b'13la; bk hi, rule iv 271b; general 
SCHOL, 371b'372a / Optics, bk 1, 379a; bk hi, 
542a; 543a'b 

34 Huygi ns: Light, ch i, 553^ 

35 I^cke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
sect 16 317a-c; sect 25-26 321 a'323a passim; 
CH XH, sect 9-15 360d'3^d 

35 Berkeley: Human KnotAledge, sect 58-59 
424a' b; sect 104 433a'bl sect 107 433d' 
434a 

35 Hume: Human Understan lir^, sect iv, div 
24-27 459b'460d csp di\ 26 460b’C; sect 
VH, DIV 57, 475d-476b [fn ] 

42 Kant: Are Reason, 6b'C; S 27b’C 
45 Lavoisier: Elements of C hemistry, prep, le- 
2 b; PART 1, 23c; part hi, |7b'C 
45 Fourier; Theory of Heat, 17Sb; 181b; 184a 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 3S5b'C; 

440b,d; 467a'b; 607a,c; 659a; 774d-775a 
53 Iambs: Psychology, 864a 
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2h* The use of hypotheses in mechanics 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things^ bk v [509-533] 
67d'68a 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, fourth day, 
240d 241c 

83 Pascal: Vacuum, 367a'370a 
34 Newton: Principles, bk iir, rule iv 271b; 
general schol, 371b-372a / Optics, bk 1, 
379a; bk hi, 528b; S43a 

34 Huygens; Ligltt, prep, 551b'552a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
SECT 16 317a'C; ch xii, sect 12-13 362a-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 50 422c; 
SECT 105-106 433b‘d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vh, div 
57 . 475d-476b [fn 2 ] 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, l]8b'119a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 227b'C 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 9d- 
10b 

45 Fourifr: Theory of Heat, 181b; 184a 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electnatv, 467a'b; 
607a, c; 758a-759r; 777d-778c; 85db.d-85Sa,c 
esp 850b,d-85lc 

49 Darwin: Origtn of Species, 239c 

53 Jamfs: Psychology, 884a'b 

54 I-'reud: Narcissism, 400d'401a 

2 c. Theories of causality in mechanics 
12 LurRFTiiis: Nature of Things, bk v [ 509 - 533 ] 
67d'68a 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
202d'203a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 59a 
34 Newton: Principles, def viii, 7b'8a; bk i, 
prop 69, schol 130bd31a: hk 111, rule i-h 
270a; general schol, 369b'372a / Optics, 
BK III, 528b'529a; 531b; 541b-542a 

34 Huygens: Light, ch i, 553b-554a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ti, ch xxi, 
sect 1-4 178b'179c; bk iv, cn iii, sect 25 26 
321a'C 

35 BerkelRy: Human Knowledge, sect 50-53 
422c-'423a passim; sect 60-66 424b'426a; 
SECT 102-109 432d-434b 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 
24-27 459b'460d csp div 26 460b‘C; sfc r vii, 
div 55, 474c-d; div 56-57 475a-d csp div 57, 
475d [fh 2); SECT vni, div 64, 478d 
Swift: Gullwer, part iii, 118b 119a 
45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a; 183a'b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue 11, 687d; 
695bc 

53 James: Psychology, 885b'886a 

3 « The use of nuthematics in mechanics: the 
dependence of progress in mechanics on 
matlmmaticai discovery ^ 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 9 
104b-d; CH 13 [78‘*3i-79‘i61 108b-c / Physics, 

BK 11, CH 2 [194^*11) 2701^C; BK Vll, CH 5 


333a'd / Metaphysics, bk xiii, ch 3 [1078*5- 
17I 609b-c 

11 Archimedes: EquiUhrium of Planes 502a- 
519b / Floating Bodies 538a'560b / Method 
569a-592a 

14 Plutarch: Marcellus, 252a-255a 
16 Kepler: Epitome, bk v, 964b-96Sa 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 33, 
A 8, ANs 779c-780c 

23 Hobbes: [jcviathan, part i, 72a'd; 73b; part 
IV, 268c-d 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
131b'132a; 133b; second day-fourth day 
178a'260a,c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 46b'C 

31 Descartes: Rules, iv, 7a; xiv, Slc-d / Dis- 
course, part i, 43b-c; part hi, 50d / Otjec- 
tions and Replies, 169c-170a / Geometrv, bk 11, 
322b-331a 

34 Newton: Principles, la-2a; def viii 7b'8a; 
BK I, PROP i-i7^nd schol 32b-50a; prop 30- 
98 and SCHOL 76a'157b csp prop 69 , schol 
130b'131a: bk 11 159a'267a; bk 111, 269a'b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 
27 460c'd 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iii, 94b-103a 
42 Kant: Judgement, 551a-552a 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a-b; 172a 173b; 

175b; 177a; 182b'184a; 249a-b 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electnaty, 831a-d 

50 Marx: Capital, 170a-c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a>d 

53 James: Psychology, 675b; 876a-b; 882a'883a 

3 iS. Number and the continuum: the theory of 
measurement 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk v 81a-98b csp deiini- 
TIONS, 5 81a; bk vn, definitions, 20 127b; bk 
X, PROP 1-2 191b-193a; prop 3-Q 195a'198b 
11 Archimedes: Measurement of a Circle, prop 3 
448b'451b / Conoids and Spheroids, prop 3-6 
458b'460b / Equilibrium of Planes, bk i, 
PROP 6-7 503b-504b 
16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk i, 18b-20b 
28 (talileo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
197b-200a; 205b-206c 

31 Descartes: Rules, xiv, 31b 33b / Geometry, 
bk i, 295a>296b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk i, lemma i 25a 
42 Kant: Judgement, 551a'552a 
45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 183a-b 
51 Tolstoy: War ana Peace, bk xi, 469a'd 

33. The geometry of conics: the motion of 
planets and proiectiles 

11 Arciiimbobs: Quadrature of the Parabola 
S27a537b 

11 Apollonius: Comci 603a-804b 
16 Kepler: Epitome, bk v, 975a'979b 
28 Galilbo: Ttvo New Sciences, second day 
191c-195c: fourth day 238a'260a,c passimt 
esp 238b'240a 
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(3» The 9tS€ 9f mathematics in mechanics: the de^ 
pendence rf progress in mechanics on 
mathematical discovery, 36 . The geom^ 
etry of conics: the motion of planets and 
projectiles,) 

31 DEbC\RrEs: Geometry^ bk i-it, 298b 314b 

34 Newton: Pnnciplcs, hk t, pr»)I' and 

scHOL 42b>75b esp prop ii-i) 42b 46a; bk 
iir, PROP I ^ 286a-b; prop 40 337b 338a 

34 Hvygins: Light, ch v, S83b 598a; 604b- 
606b; CH VI, 607b 611a 

42 Kant; Judgement^ 551a 552a 

3 c. Algebra and analytic geometry: the sym- 
bolic formulation of mechanical prob- 
lems 

31 Descartfs: Rules, iv, 5C'd; xrv, 30d 33b; 
XVI 33d'35c; xvni 36b 39d / Geometry 295a- 
353b esp BK i-ii, 298b-314b, bk ii, 322b 
331a 

34 Nt^MON: Prvictples, bk i, lemma 19 57b- 
58b 

34 Hrvr.fNs: Light, ch vi, 610a b 

45 Lavoisilr: ElemenU of Chemistry, prii*, la 

45 Foikif.r: Theory of Heat, 172a'173b; 177a- 
251b 

“id. Calculus: the measurement of irregular 
areas and variable motions 

11 Archimedls: Equilibrium of Planes, bk t, 
PROP 7 504b / Quadrature of the Parabola 
527a-537b 

16 Kepllk: Epitome^ bk v, 973a 975a, 979b' 
983b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, sicond d\y, 
193b-194d; third day, 205b d; 224b c 

33 Pascal: Equilibrium of Liquids, 3958- b / 
Geometrical Demonstration, 434b •435b 

34 Newton; Prinaples, bk 1 . lemms i-ii and 
SCHOL 25a-32a esp lfmma ii, sciiol, 31a b; 
BK II, LLMMA 2 and SCHOL 168a-] 70a 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, I72b; 177a; 181a b; 
183a-b; 221a'248b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, ck m, 469a-d; 
EPILOGUE II, 695b>c 

4. The place, scope, and ideal of the science of 
mechanics: its relation to the philosophy 
of nature and other sciences 

23 Hobbes: l^'iathan, part i, 72a d 

30 Bacon: Adi'ancement oj Learning, 16a b; 33d- 
34 b / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 74 118b; 
BK II, API! 9 140b c / Nea> Atlantis, 210d- 
214d 

31 Descartes: Rules, iv, 7a; v, 8 a / Discoune, 
PART V, 54d-56a; 59a 

34 Newton: Principles, lb- 2 a; bk i, prop 69 , 
SCHOL 130b-131a / Optics, bk hi, 541b-542a 

34 Huygens: Light, ch r, 553b- 554a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, div 9 , 
454c-d 


ic to ^ 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 94b-103a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 32a; 69c-72c esp 71b 72a 
/ Judgement, 563a-564c 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a'b; 172a 173b; 
182a- 184a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 468d 469a 
53 Fames; Psychology, 69b 70a; 882a-886a esp 
883a 884b; 889a'890a 

4a, Terrestrial and celestial mechanics: the 
mechanics of finite bodies and of parti- 
cles or atoms 

9 Aristopli • Motion of Animals, cm ^ [6<i9*iil- 
CH 4 [ 700 “^! 234a 235a 

16 Kfpi I r: Epitome, hk iv, 888 b 905a passim; 
919b; 929a 933a; 935b; 940b 941a; 959a- 
960a 

28 Galileo: Tu^ New Sciences, loc'RrH day, 
245b d 

30 Bacon- Novum Organum, bk ii, aph *5 138b- 
139a: wh 162a 164a; aph ^6, 165c 166c; 
API! 46, 178c; APH 4S, 186c d 

34 Newton* Principles, hk hi, ruli s 270a 271b; 
PROP 7 281b-282b / Optus, bk hi, 539a- 
542b 

51 T 'oLsroY: IVar and Peace, hk xhi, 563a b; 
EPiLocuL u, 694d 695d 

46. The explanation of qualities and qualitative 
change in terms of quantity and motion 

8 AuisroTLF.: Metaphysia, bk r, ch 4 [ 985*^4 19 ] 
503C'd / Sense and the Sensible, ch 4 [ 4 12 ‘lo- 
** 24 ] 680a c 

10 Galen: Natural faculties, bk i, 111 2 , 167b- 
168b 

12 Li cRErii's: Nature of Things, bk h U 9 S- 521 I 
20a 2 Ic; [ 677 - 687 I 23c-d; [ 7 ^ 1-10221 24b- 
28a; bk iv [522 721 }^ 51a-53d 
23 Hobbls: Ijetnathan, psri i, 49b d; part hi, 
172b 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 231a b 
34 Nfwion: Opticc, bk i, 431a 455a esp 450a- 

453a 

34 Huygi ns: Light, ch i, 553b-554a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch vhi, 
sf-cT 4 133d. SECT 7 26 134b 138b: cii \\j, 
sicr 4 I78d; sect 75 200 b»d; cii xxiii, sect 
8 9 206a c; sEci II 206d-297a; sect 47 213d- 
214b; CM XXXI, sict 2 |39b'd esp 239d; 
BK III, CII IV, SECT 10 261p-d; bk iv, ch ii, 
SICT ri i^ 311c 312b; ch|h, seci 6 , 314b; 
SECT 12-14 316a-d; sFcr 28 322a c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowlqdge, sect 25 41 7d- 
418a; sect 102 432d 433a T 
45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, loob; 182a-b 

4r. The mechanistic account df the phenomena 
of life 

7Plaio: Phaedo, 240d-242b / Sophist, 567a- 
568a 

8 ARisTorLs: Sense and the Sensible, cii 4 
[ 442 * 40 -** 24 ! 680a c 
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9 Aristotle : Par/s of Animals, bk i, ch i [ 640** 
5-^4 1*1 9] 163a- 164a / Motion of Animals, 
CH 7 [70i**i-3ol 236d'237b; ch 8 [702'‘22l- 
CH 10 [705**iJ 237C'239a / Gait of Animals 
243a'252a,c / Generation of Animals, bk ii, 
CH 1 [744'’4-2ol 275a-b; cii 5 (74i‘*5'-i«J 282c 
10 Galkn: Natural Faculties, bk 1, cii 12 - bk 11, 
CH 8 172d'195c esp bk 1, cii 12 172d-173c, 
BK II, CII 3 , 18Sa, cu 6 188C'191a; bk 111 , ch 
14-15, 213b'214c 

12 LircRhTiiTs: Nature of Things, bk 11 [S 65 - 
1022] 26a'28a; bk 111 [94 869] 31b 41a; bk v 
[783-836! 71b-72a 

23 Hcibbrs: Ijcviathan, intro, 47a-b 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 3S5b d; 
495c-496d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 56a 60b 

34 Newton: Optics, bk i, 384b 385b; 428a-b; 
BK 111, 5]8b-519b; 522a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, uk ij, cii ix, 
SECT 11 140b c; CH x, sect 10 143C'd; ch 
XI, sect II 145d 146a; ch xxvii, sec:!* 5 
220b'C; MK IV, cii in, sect 25 321a b 

38 Rot^sseau: Ineqwihtw 337d'338a / Po/itual 
El onomv, 368d'369a 

42 Kan r: * Judgement, 571c-572a; 575b 578a; 
578d'582c 

45 I .anoisikr: Elements of Chemistry, pari i, I4a 
45 F\kad\y: Researches in Electricity, 440b, d; 
540a'S41a.c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 89b- c 

51 l oLsroY.* War and Peace, mk x, 449b c; 
hPiLociij* 11, b89c-690a 

53 Jamfs: Psvckologw 5a'6b; 9a 17b; 44a 52a; 
68a 71a; 95b 98a' 

54 l'uh!5i>: Instincts, 412c'414c / Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, 651d'657d passim, fsp 
651 d, 652d; 659d'661c esp 6G0a / Ego and 
Id, 708d 709b; 711c-d 

5. The basic phenomena and problems of me- 
chanics: statics and dynamics 

5a, Simple machines: the balance and the lever 

8 Aristotle: Physus, bk viii, c h 4 |255''2o-22] 
339d 

10 Hij»pocratiis: Eractures, par 31, 87c 

11 Archimedes: Equilibrium of Planes, bk i, 
POSTULATES, 1-3 502a; 6 502b; prop i 3 
502b'503a; prop 6-7 503b 504b 

14 Plutarch: Marccllus, 252C'd 
16 Kepler: Epitome, uk iv, 933b 934b; bk v, 
970b 972a 

28Cvalileo: Tu^ New Sciences, second day, 
178b-180c; third day, 209a 210a; e ourih 
DAY, 258C'd 

33 Pascal: Equilibrium qf Liquids, 390a-394b 

34 Newton: Principles, corol ii 15a- 16b; laws 

OF MOTION, .SCHOL, 238' 24a 

35 Hi;mk: Human Understanding, sEcr iv, div 
27, 460c 

50 Marx: Capital, 181a 


53. The equilibrium and motion of fluids: 
buoyancy, the weight and pressure of 
air, the effects of a vacuum 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk iv, ch 6 404d-405a,c 

10 G ALhu \ Natural Faculties, bk i, cii i6, ISla-d; 
BK II, CH I--2, 183b,d'184c; cii 6 188c-191a; 
BK III, cH 14-15, 213b‘214c 

11 Archimedes: Floating Bodies 538a'560b 

28 CJalileo: Two New Sciences, mrs r d vv, 135b- 
138b: 163a'166c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, apii 48, 180a 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 359a -365b / Great Expert 
ment 382a-389b / Equilibrium of Liquids 390a- 
403a / Weight of Air 403a 429a 

34 N ewton: Principles, bk ii, i*roi» 19 23 and 
sciioL 194b-203a; prop 36 226a-231b; hy- 
po niLSis PROP 53 and scHoL 259a'267a; bk 
HI. PROP 41, 356b'357b/ Optics, bk hi, 518a-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ji, ch 
XXIII, SECT 23-^4 209d-210c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i. 10c- 
12d; 15c- 16d; pari* in, 88d 89d; 96b 99a 

5c. Stress, strain, and elasticity: the strength of 
materials 

28 (iALiLLo: Two New Sciences, riRsr day, 131a- 
139c; sicoND DAY ]78a-196d passim 
30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11, apii 48, 
180a d; 187d 

34 Nfwt«)n: Principles, laws of motion, sciiol, 
21b 22a; bk 11, pKr>i> 23 and slii«)l 201b 203a 
/ Optics, BK 111, 540b'541a 

34 lli’YCENs: Light, cii i, 558b 559b 

35 1 .ocke: Human Understanding, hk n, cii 
will, SEcr 23-27 209d'211b 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 14c- 
15c; PART 111, 96b 99a 
45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 1928- b 

5ii. Motion, void, and medium: resistance and 
friction 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 460c d 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch 6 n 292c- 297c 
/ Heavens, bk hi, ch 2 [ 301*2 1 '*31] 392c 393b 
/ Dreams, ch 2 [459'*28 34] 703b 

12 Lucre nus: Nature of Things, bk i [329-448] 
5b'6c; [951-1051) 12d 14a; bk 11 [142- 166) 
16d 17a; [225-242] 17d 18a; bk \i [H30 839] 
91bc 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 857a-b 
20 \quinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 83, 
a 3, REP 2 985d-989b 
28 CiiLBERr: loadstone, bk vi, 110c 
28 (i vLiLEo: 'Two New Sciences, first day, 134a- 
135b; 157b- 171b; fourth day, 241d'243c 
30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk h, aph 8 140b; 

APii 36, 167b'c; APH 48, 186a; 187a; 187c 
34 Newton: Principles, bk ii 159a-267a passim, 
esp CENT.RsL SCHOL 21Ib'219a; bk hi, prop 
6 , corol hi 281b; prop 10 284a'285a / 
Optics, BK HI, 521b-522a; 527a'S28b 
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(5* Tke basic phaaamtna and prabhms d 

ckanks: statics and dynamics. 5d* Mothoi 
void, and medium: tesistance andfriction.) 
35 Locks; Human Understandings sk ii« ch xiii, 
sect 2^23 lS3b-d; ch xvii, sect 4 168b'd 
42 Kant: Pure Beason, 71b-72a 

Ss. Recrilioear motion 

8 Aristotle: Physics^ bk v, ch 4 [2a8**i5-22Q*7) 
309d'310a; bk viif, ch 8 (261^27-263*3} 348b> 
349c / Heavens, bk i, ch 2 (268^15-24) 3S9d 
28 Galileo: Tufo New Sciences, first day, 157b' 
171b; THIRD DAY 197a'237a,c 
30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11, aph 48, 
ISeb'C 

34 Newton: Principles^ law i-h 14a'b; »k i, 
PROP 32-39 8ia>88a; bk 11 , prop 1-14 159a' 
189a passim 

9s(l) Uniform motion: its causes and laws 
28 Galileo: Two New Saences, first day, 162 c' 
163a; third day, 197b'200a 
34 Newton: Principles, def iii-iv Sb'6a; law 1 
14a; COBOL iv-v 18a'19a; bk ii, prop i, 
COBOL 159a; prop 2 lS9b'160a; prop 5-6 
165a'167a; prop 11-12 183a' 184b 

5 #(2) Accelerated motion: free fail 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch 8 [215*24- 
216*21] 295a'd / Heavens, bk hi, ch 2 [301^ 
16-31] 393a-b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 11 (225-242] 
27d'18a 

16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk i, lOb'llb 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theoiogica, part i, q 115, 
A 1, rep 3 585 d' 587 c 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, lS7b- 
171b; third day, 200a'237a,c 
30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 36, 
lOeb-c; APti 48, 181d 

34 Newton: Principles, def iv 6a; law ii 14a'b; 
corol vi 19b; bk i, prop 32-39 81a'88a; bk 
II, PROP 3-4 160b'165a; prop 8-10 170a'179a; 
PROP 13-14 184b'189a; prop 32-40 and schol 
219a'246b esp prop 40, schol 239a'246b; 
PROP 41-50 and schol 247a'259a 

5/. Motion about a center: planets, projectiles, 
pendulum 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk viii, ch 8-10 348b' 
355d / Heavens, bk 1. ch 2 3S9d'360d; ch 4 
362a'C; bk ii, ch 3-12 377c'384c / Metaphys- 
ics, BK xri, cif 8 6b3b'605a / Soul, bk i, ch 3 
(4<^^26-407^i3} 636b'637b 
16 Ksplrr; Epitome, bk iv, 89Sb'905a passim; 
913a; 914^^9158; 918b'928a passim; 933a- 
946a esp 939a'940b; bk v, 965a'966a / Har- 
monies of the World, 1015b-1023a 
28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, fourth day, 
240a-d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 36, 
167b'C; APH 46, 177C'178a; aph 48, 186b'd 


34 Nbwton: Principles, def v 6a-7a; laws of 
MOTION, schol, I 9 b- 20 a; bk i, lemma i-ec 
and SCHOL 25a'32a; prop 1-3 and schol 32b- 
35b esp PROP 3, SCHOL 35b; prop 46 lOla-b; 
BK 11, PROP 51-53 and schol 259ia-267a esp 
prop 53, schol 266a'267a; bk hi, phenom- 
ena 272a-275a; prop 13 286a'b 

5/(1) Determination of orbit, force, speed, 
time, and period 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [614-649] 
69 a'C 

16 Keplpr: Epitome, bk iv, 905a-907a; bk v, 
968a 985b esp 97Sa'979b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
166d'168a: 171b'172d; third day, 203d' 
205b; 235b d; fourth day 238a'260a,c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11, aph 48, 
186b'd 

34 Newton: Principles, laws of moiion, schol, 
19b'22a; bk i, prop 1 <17 and schol 32b-50a; 
prop 30-31 and .schol 76a*81a; prop 40-42 
88b'92b; prop 46-47 and schol 101a'102a; 
PROP 51-56 lOSb-llla; iik ii. prop 4 161b 
165a: prop 10 and schol 173b'l83a; ltmms 
3-PR0P 18 189b'194b; prop 24 <.iNfR\L 
schol 203a 2l9a; bk hi, prop 1-5 and schol 
276a'279a; prop 14 286a b, prop 20 291b 
294b; LEMMA 4-rROP 42 333a 368b 

35 I.ocKk: Human Understanding, bk 11, cii xiv, 
sect 21 159a'd 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect hi, 
434d 

5/(2) Perturbation of motion: the two and 
three body problems 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 920b'921b; 922b' 
926a; 957b'959a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk 11, 54c'd; 55c'56b 

34 New ion; Principles, bk i, prop 43-45 92b- 
101a; mb; prop 57-69 and schol lllb-lSla; 
BK III, PROP 5, corol hi 279a: prop 12-14 
and schol 285a'287b; prop 21-49 294b 333a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 817a-b 

6 . Basic concepts of mechanicy 

6a. Center of gravity: its deteri^ioation for one 
or several bodies ^ 

11 Archimedes: Equilibrium ]pf Planes S 02 a- 
519b / Method, prop 6 578f'579a; prop 8-9 
580b'S82b { 

31 Descartes: Objections and K^bes, 231C'd 

33 Pascal: Equilibrium of Liquids, 3^b'394a 

34 Newton: ^mciplcs, corol w 18a'19a; bk hi, 
HYPOTHESIS i-PROP 12 285al286a 

6b. V^eight and specific gravitji the relation of 
mass and weight 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 462d'463c 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch 8 [216*12-20] 
295c'd / Heavens, bk 1 , ch 3 [269'* 18-270*12] 
360d'361b; ch 6 (273*22-274*18] 364C'365b; 
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BK Ilf, CH 2 | 3 oi^i> 32 ] 392c’'393b; bk iv, 
CH 1-3 399b>402c 

12 LucBbTius: Nature of Things^ bk i I 358 - 369 I 
Sc; BK II [ 80 -Z 08 ] 16a-b; I 294 - 296 J 18d 
16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres^ bk 1 , 521a 
16 Kepler: Epitome^ bk v, 970b 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, Q 26 , 
A 2 , A NS 734d-735c 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part iv, 271d 
28 Ciiloert: Loadstone^ bk vi, USd-116a 
28 Galileo: Tu/o New Sciences^ mrst day, 
158b c; 160a-]64a passim 

30 B\con: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 24 , 
154d'155a; aph 35 , 163c'd; aph 36 , 166b'c; 
API! 40 , 172a-b 

31 Descartes : Objections and Replies^ 231b'232a 

34 Newton; Prinaples, def 1 5a; bk 11 , prop 24 
203a'204a; bk hi, prop 6 279b<281b; prop 8 
282b'283b; prop 20 291b>294b passim 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry ^ part hi, 
88d-89d 

45 ForRiLR: Theory of Heat, 249a-251b 
45 1 'araday; Resemth^^ in Electricity, 632a 

6 c. Velocity, acceleration, and momentum: an- 
gular or rectilinear, average or instan- 
taneous 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch 8 [ 215 * 24 - 
2 1 6 * 2 1 1 295a'd; bk v, ch 4 [ 228 * 20 - 229*71 
309b'310a; bk vj, ch 1-2 312b,d'315d; bk 
VM, CH 4 330d'333a 

28 CIalili o: Two New Sciences, first pay, 166d' 
168a; third day, 197b-c; 200a'207d; 209a- 
210a; 224b-225d; fourth day, 240a'd: 243d- 
249b 

30 Bacon: Vop«m Organum, bk 11 , aph 46 , 177d- 
178d 

34 NtwTON: Principles, dep ii 5b; def vti-vui 
7a 8 a; law ti 14a'b; corol hi 16b'17b; laws 
OF MOTION, sciioL, 20a 22a; bk i, lemma io 
28b- 29a; lemma ii, sciiol, 31b-32a; prop i, 
COBOL I 33a / Optics, bk hi, 540a'541b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, stcT iv, div 
27 , 460c 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk xi, 470d-471a; 
BK XIV, d89d 

6d* Force: its kinds and its effects 
* 8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vii, ch 5 333a-d; 
BK viii, CH IO [ 266 * 25 - 267 * 20 ] 353c-354d / 
Heavens, bk hi, ch 2 [ 3 oi*» 2 - 32 l 392d'393b 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, ch 3 234a'C 
16 Kepler: Epitome^ bk iv, 938b-939a; dk v, 

969a<971b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 105 , 

A 4 , REP X S41c-542r; part x-ii, q 23 , a 4 
726a-727a ^ 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica^.ieMCT 111 , q 84 , 
A 3 , REP 2 985d'989b 

28 Gilbert: Jjoadstone, bk 11 , 26d-40b passim 

31 Descartes: Rules, ix, 15c / Objections and 
Replies, 231C'232a 


34 Newton: Principles, dep iii-viii 5b'8a; def- 
initions, schol, lla-13a; law ti 14a-b; bk i, 
LEMMA IO 28b'29a; prop 6 37b'38b; bk hi, 
PROP 6, COBOL V 281b; general sciiol, 371b- 
372a / Optics, bk hi, 531b; S41b'542a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 103-106 
433a-d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part 111 , 118b’119a 

45 Faraday; Researches in Electricity, 338a-b; 
514d-532a; 595a; 603d; 646b-655d; 670a- 
674a: 685d-686b; 817a-818d; 819b,d; 850b, d- 
855a,c esp 855a,c 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 400d-401a 

61/(1) The relation of mass and force: the law 
of universal gravitation 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk xv, 910b 

28 Gilbert: loadstone, bk 11 , 51C'S2c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 24 , 
154d-155a; aph 36 , 166b-c; aph 40 170c-173d 

31 Descar tls: Objections and Replies, 231C'232a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk i, prop 69-93 and 
SCHOL 130a- 152b esp prop 75-76 134b- 136a; 
BK III, prop i -7 276a'282b esp prop 7 281b- 
282b; crNER^L sciiol, 371b / Optics, bk hi, 
531b 543a c^sp 541b 542a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 103-106 
433a d 

35 Hi'me: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
57 , 475d [fn 2 ] 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 850b,d- 
855a, c esp 85Sa,c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 239c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 695c 

54 Freud: Narcissism, 400d-401a 

64/(2) Action-at-a*’distance: the field and medi- 
um of force 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vhi, ch io [ 266 ** 27 - 
267*21) 354b'd / Heavens, bk hi, ch 2 
[ 3 oi**i 6 - 3 i] 393a-b / Dreams, ch 2 [459*28- 
34) 703b 

12 I .iTCRETius: Nature of Things, bk vi [ 906 - 
1089 ] 92b-94c 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 897b-905a esp 900b- 
901b; 906a-b; 922a-b; 934b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part z, q 8 , a 
1 , REP 3 34d'35c 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk i, lOa-c; bk 11 , 26d- 
40b esp 30a-32c; 42b'43c; 45d-47b; fila-c; 

; 54d-55c; bk v, 102d-104b; bk vi, 112d 

28 Gauleo: Two New Sciences, third day, 202d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11 , aph 37 168d- 
169c; APH 45 176a-177c; aph 48, 183a-c; 186a 

31 Descartes: Rules, ix, 15c / Discourse, part 
V, 55c 

34 Newton: Principles, dbp v-viii 6 a- 8 a; bk i, 
prop 69 , schol 130b-131a; bk iit, general 
SCHOL, 371b-372a / Optics, bk hi, 507a-516b; 
520a-522a esp 521a b: S31b-542a passim 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
57 , 47Sd Ifn 2 ] 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 227b 
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{fid. Force: its kinds and its effects, 6d{2) Action^ 
at^-distance: tke field and medium ef 
force,) 

45 Lavoisier; Elements of Chetnistry, part i, 9b c 
45 Faraday: Researches tn Electncity, 441a-442b: 
451a 454a; 463d'465d; 513d'514c; 521a'524a; 
528C'532a; 604b<c; 631bK:: 648b'd; 685d' 
686c; 816b,d-819a,c; 819a-d; 824a-b; 832a c; 
840c-842c; 855a,c 

6d(5) The parallelogram law: the composition 
of forces and the composition of veloci- 
ties 

16 Kepler: Epitome^ bk v, 969a-970a 
28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
224d-225c; i-ourth day, 240a d; 243d 249b 
passim 

34 Newton: Principles, corol i-ii 15a 16b 
45 Faraday: Researches tn Electricity, 691b-692a; 
788c'793c; 817a<b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 570d 
53 James: Pychology, 105a 

6e. Work and energy: their conservation; per- 
petual motion 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk ii, 56b c 
31 DiscARTLb* Rules, xiii, 27c 

33 Pascal: Equiltbritm of Liquids, 392b 394b 

34 Nlwion: Principles, corol xi 15a'16b, laws 
Oh MOiTON, scHOL, 23a'24a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 582b'584a; 

837b'C; 837d 840c 
53 James: Psychology, 884a 

7. The extension of mechanical principles to 
other phenomena: optics, acoustics, the 
theory of heat, magnetism, and electric- 
ity 

la. Light: the corpuscular and the wave theory 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk ii, cii 7 [4i8*26-4i9“24l 
649b'6S0b 

12 Lucre nt’s; Nature of Things, bk iv [^ 64- 
^78] 48d-49a 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk xv, 896b; 901a'903a; 
922b'926a passim 

17 Ploiinus; Fourth Ennead, tr v 183a'189b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, g 53, 
A ANs and REP 2 283b 284d; o 67 349d- 
354a; q 104 , a 1 , ans and rep 1,4 534c'536c 

20 Aqlinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 92 , a X, REP 15 1025c<1032b 

28 Gilbert: Ijoadstone, bk ii, 43a'b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aPh 36 , 
167a'b; aph yj, 169a'C; aph 48, 185a>c / New 
Atlantis, 212d>213a 

31 Descar tbs: Discourse, part v, 54d'55b 

33 PavScal: Vacuum, 366b-367a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk i, prop 94-98 and 
SCHOL 152l>'157b; bk ix, prop 41-42 247a- 
249b; PROP 50 , schol, 257b / Opttes 377a- 


544a passim, esp bk i, 379a, bk 11, 492a 495b» 
BK III, 525b'S31b 

34 Huygens: Light 551a-619b passim, esp ch 1 
553a 563b 

35 Lo< ke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch iv, 
slot 10 261b-d; bk iv, ch ii, sect ii'-i) 311c- 
312b 

45 I ^avoisier: Elements of ChemiUry, part i, 
10b c 

45 Faraday: Researches in Eleitricity, 595a- 
607a, c; 817b-c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 239c 

7^(1) The laws of reflection and refraction 

7 Fla 10: Ttmaeus, 454c-455a 

8 Artsiotle: Meteorology, bk hi, ch 2 6 476b- 
482d / Soul, BK II, CH 8 [419**28 ^3) 651a 

12 Li CRniiJs: Nature of Things, dk iv [269 325) 
47d 48b; [436 442] 49d 50a 

20 Aql’inas: Summa Iheologica, pari hi suppl, 
Q 82, A 4, Rpp 5 972d 974c 

21 Dssri. Dame Comedy, purcatora, xv [16- 
24] 75c 

31 Desi'akits: Rules, viii, 12b 13a / Geometry, 
BK II, 322b 331a 

34 Nlwion: Principles, bk i, prop 94 152b 153b; 
PROP 96-9S and SCHOL 154b 157b / Opttes, 
BK I, 379a 423b passim, esp 379a 386b, 409a- 
412a; bk 11, 478b 479b, 485b 495b, bk hi, 
520b; 522b 530b pasMin 

34 Huygens. Light, cii 11 \i 563b 619b esp cm 
11-111 563b 575a 


la{2) The production of colors 


7 Plaio: Meno, 177b c / Ttmaeus, 46Sb d 
12 Li'crf nrs: Nature of Things, bk h [730 841 J 
24b 25c; bk \i [ 524 - 326 ] 87b 
16 Kh»li-r: Epitome, uk iv, 901b 
19 Agi’iNAS- Summa Theologica, pari* 1 , o 14 , a 
6 , ANS 80a-81c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 23, 
154a b 

31 DhscARTLs: Discourse, part v, 55c d / Objec- 
lions and Replies, 231b 

34 Nlwton; Optics, bk i ii 379a 506b passim, 
esp BK I, 424a 428b, 440a-441b, 453a-455a, 
bk II, 481a-482a; bk hi, 5]j{pa'b 
48 Melville: Moby 144b'I45a 


7 ^( 3 ) The speed of light 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Thin rs, dk iv [ 176-208] 
46C'47a; bk vi [ 164-172] 82 b-c 
28 Galileo: Two New Science , first day, 148b- 
149c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum^ bk 11, aph 46, 
178a-b \ 


31 Descartes: Discourse, PAih v, 55 b 
34 Newton; Principles, dk i, prop 96 , schol, 
155a / Optics, bk 1 , 379b; Rk 11 , 488b-492a 
34 Huygens: Light, ch 1 , 5$4b-557b; ch hi, 
570a-575a 


45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 817b 
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7«(4) The medium of light: the ether 

8 Aristotle: SoxiU »k ii, ch 7 |4i8»27-4i9“24| 
649b'650b: bk hi, ch 12 [434'*’22-4^5*iij 
667C'668a / Sense and the Sensible, ch 3 676a- 
678b; CH 6 [446^20 -447*1 2] 684C'685c 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [449-508] 
67a-c 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 857a‘b; 901a<b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, a 
6, ANs 80a-81c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, apii 48, 
186a 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 366a-367a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk 111, oeneral sciiol, 
372a / Optics, bk hi, 520a'522b; 525b-529a 

34 IIl'yoens: Light, ch i, 553b-560b csp 557b- 
560b 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 595b [fn 2) 

lb, Sound: the mechanical explanation of 
acoustic phenomena 

7 Plato: Meno, 177b'C / Timaeut, 471b 

8 Aristotle: Saul ', . < ch H 650c 652c 

9 Aristoit.e: Generation of Animals, bk v, ch 7 
328c-330b 

12 LifcRr-Tius: Nature of Thingi, bk iv [524- 
<)J4] 51a-52b 

17 Plovini^s: Fourth Ennead, tr v, <ji 5 186b d 
28 (j\i.iieo: Two New Sciences, i-irst day, 

172b-177a,c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk u, sph 46, 
178a; aimi 48, 185a-c; 186a / New Atlantis, 
213b 

31 l)i scARTEs: Rules, xiii, 25c 
34 Ni\vion; Principles, bk ri, prop 41 50 and 

scipjL 247a'2S9a passim / Optics, bk hi, 
525b-526a 

34 IIuy<;i:ns: IJght, ch i, 554b-558b passim 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 485b 486b 

7c. The theory of beat 

7c(l) The description and explanation of the 
phenomena of heat: the hypothesis of 
caloric 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 462c d / Theaetetuu 533 b-c 

8 Aristott.k: Heavens, bk 11, ch 7 380C'd 

12 T.ucretius; Nature of Things, bk v [592- 
• 61 3| 68 d 69a; bk vi [i 32'322] 82a 84c; [848- 

905 1 91C'92b 

19 Aqihnas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 67, 
A 3, ANS and REP 1,3 3Slb-352a; q 104, a 1, 
ANS 534C'536c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11, aph 10 20 
140C'153a; aph 24, 154c'd; apii 26, 157a; 
APH 33, 161c; APH 36, 168b d; apii 48, 182b; 
I83d; 184d-185a; aph 50, 190b 192b 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 231a-b 
34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, cjenehal schol, 

372a / Optics, bk hi, 516b-518b; 520a'b; 
541a b 


42 Kant: Judgement, 545b-546b 
451 ^avoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 
9a'16d 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat 1698-251 b passim 
45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 812b'C; 
813b-815b; 857a-858d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 587b-c; 
EPILOGUE 11 , 687d 

7c(2) The measurement and the mathemati- 
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INTRODUCTION 


M edicine is the name of an art* of a 
science or group of sciences, and of a 
learned profession whose members are profi- 
cient in these sciences and experienced in the 
practice of the art. By derivation it is also the 
name for curative drugs, physics, or other rem- 
edies prescribed by the physician. The archaic 
usage of the English word “physic” as the mime 
for the art* practice, and profession of what is 
now generally called r.isidirine” suggests what 
the woid’s (ireck rtx)t signihes, namely, that 
the physician* no less than the physicist, is a 
studcni ol nature. 

I’licrc is one other historic use of “medicine” 
which indicates its scope and connections in the 
western tradition. When mediaeval institutions 
first shaped the university, the basic divisions 
of learning then embtxiied in its structure re- 
flected different uses of learning as well as dif- 
ferences in subject matter. The three faculties 
of medicine* law* and theology not only disci- 
plined their students in different branches of 
knowledge, but also trained them for distinct 
appliciuions of knowledge to practice. 

The faculty of medicine reprcxsented all the 
natural sciences, especially those which have 
come to be called “biological sciences,” just as 
the faculty of law or jurisprudence represented 
all the moral sciences and their later offshoots, 
now called “social sciences.” 'Vhe doctor of 
medicine was concerned with knowledge bear- 
ing on the relation of man to nature, as the 
doctor of laws was concerned with knowledge 
bearing on the relation of man to man, and the 
doctor of theology with knowledge bearing on 
the relation of man to God. 

It Is a curious accident that the word “doc- 
tor,” which in origin signified the competence 
to teach others who might practice in each of 
these great fields of learning, has come in popu- 
lar usage to designate, not the teacher, but the 


practitioner, and chiefly the practitioner in 
only one of the learned professions. Medicine 
may not deserve the implied emphasis upon the 
learning of its practitioners, but there would 
be some truth in granting it the distinction of 
being the oldest of the professions in the sense 
that it comprises a group of men who not only 
share a common training in the relevant sciences 
and arts, but who also have adopted a code of 
practice and obligated themselves to perform a 
service to their fellow men. 

The Hippocratic Oath* sworn to in the name 
of “Apollo the physician and Aesculapius, and 
Health . . . and all the gods and goddesses,” is 
the first explicit formulation of a professional 
ideal. In the collection of writings attributed to 
Hippocrates, The Law explicitly indicates as 
The Oath implies that there arc intellectual as 
well as moral conditions to be fulfilled by those 
who would dedicate themselves to the service 
of health. Only those w'ho have satisfied all req- 
uisites for the study of medicine and by dili- 
gent application have acquired a true knowl- 
edge of it shall be “esteemed physicians not 
only in name but in reality.” 

The same high conception of medicine ap- 
pears in the Bible. Wc read in Ecclcsiasticus: 
“Honor the physician for the need thou hast 
of him: for the most High hath created him. 
For all healing is from Cxod* and he shall receive 
gifts of the king. The skill of the physician shall 
lift i.p his head, and in the sight of great men 
he shall be praised. The most High bath created 
medicines out of the earth, and a wise man will 
not abhor them. . . . The virtue of these things 
is come to the knowledge of men, and the most 
High hath given knowledge to men, that he 
may be honored in his wonders. By these he 
shall cure and shall allay their pains, and of 
these the apothecary shall make sweet confec- 
tions, and shall make up ointments of health, 
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and of his works there shall be no end. For the 
peace of God is over all the face of the earth.” 

Five of the authors of the great books — Hip- 
pocrates^ Galen, Gilbert, Harvey, and Freud — 
belonged to the profession of medicine. They 
were major figures in its history. Practitioners 
of its arts, they were also contributors to the 
sciences concerned with health and disease. 
Three others combined medicine with other 
pursuits. Copernicus studied medicine at Padua 
and devoted considerable time to its practice; 
Locke was Lord Shaftesbury’s personal physi- 
cian; fames took a medical degree at Harvard 
after years spent in the biological sciences. Still 
another, Rabelais, not only studied and prac- 
ticed medicine, but also edited the Aphorisms 
of Hippocrates and Galen’s little treatise on the 
medical art. His knowledge of medicine and his 
observation of its contemporary practices can 
be readily discerned in his comic exaggerations 
of anatomical and physiological detail, and of 
regimens of diet or exercise. 

The discussion of medicine in the great books 
is not limited to its professors or practitioners. 
Montaigne has many doubts al^ut medical 
diagnosis and the possibility of charting the 
causes of disease or the remedies which citre. 
TTic patient’s ignorance permits the physician 
to claim credit for his successes and to blame 
fortune for his failures. 

Montaigne, characteristically, delights in ob- 
serving that the doctors disagree. He offers, a.$ 
”one example of the ancient controversy in 
physics,” the following: “Hcrophilus lodges the 
original cause of all disease in the humours; 
Erasistiatus, in the blood of the arteries; As- 
ckpiades, in the invisible atoms of the pores; 
Alcmaeon, in the exuberance or defect of our 
bodily strength; Diocics, in the inequality of 
the elements of which the body is composed, 
and in the quality of the air we breathe; Strato, 
in the abundance, crudity, and corruption of 
the nourishment we take; and Hippocrates 
lodges it in the spirits.” 'Fhere is no great dan- 
ger, he adds, ”in our mistaking the height of 
the sun, or the fraction of some astronomical 
computation; but here where our whole being 
is concerned, *tis not wisdom to abandon our- 
selves to the mercy of the agitation of so many 
contrary winds.” 


Such commentary as this bears more on the 
history of medicine than on the abiding prob- 
lems of its science or art, which, from Hip- 
pocrates to Freud, have been more generally 
agreed upon than the theories proposed for 
their solution. Of similar historical significance 
are the passages in the great works of history 
which describe the phenomena of disease as 
they appeared to contemptirary observers, the 
plagues which ravaged Athens, Rome, and 
London, or the maladies which afflicted emi- 
nent individuals. Poetry, as well as history and 
biography, contributes to this record. The 
novels of Tolstoy and Fielding, the plays of 
Shakespeare, the talcs of Cervantes and Chau- 
cer, the Greek tragedies, and the Homeric epics 
furnish evidence of both the constant and the 
changing elements in the conception of disease, 
the vocation of medicine, and the social accept- 
ance of the physician. 

I'hc history of medicine is an epitome of the 
history of the natural sciences. The researches 
of the Hippocratic school inititate specific 
methods of empirical investigation, such as the 
systematic colleciion and comparison of obser- 
vations and the painstaking rgjord of individ- 
ual case histories. I'hc fundamental concepts of 
medical theory reflect the philosophy of nature 
and of man. Conflicting notions of the causes of 
disease fixrus major issues in biology, such as the 
controversy in which (^alen engages with As- 
clcpiades and F.rasistratus in the defense of 
what he supposes to be Hippocrates' and Aris- 
totle’s organic view of nature against mech- 
anism and atomism. 

Medicine, moreover, provides some of the 
clearest examples of the interdependence of 
theory and practice, for the rules of the healing 
art put theories to work and |to the test; and 
as the rules arc refined or al^red by the ac- 
cumulated experience of pan icular cases, in- 
ductive insight leads to new t leoretical gener- 
alizations. As the work of D r. Harvey illus- 
trates, biological science is bot \ the source and 
the reflection of medical knov ledge. Medicine 
also affords Bacon and Descirtes the prime 
example of a useful application of the knowl- 
edge gained by the new methdds they propose. 

More than engineering or the invention of 
mechanical utilities, medicine represents for 
them knowledge in the service of mankind. 
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That science shall bear fruit in technology **is 
not merely to be desired,” writes Descartes, 
“with a view to the invention of an infinity of 
arts and crafts . . . but principally because it 
brings about the preservation of health, which 
is without doubt the chief blessing and the 
foundation of all other blessings in this life . . . 
It is true that the medicine which is now in 
vogue contains little of which the utility is re^ 
markable; hut, without any intention of de- 
crying it, I am sure that there is no one, even 
among those who make its study a profession, 
who does not confess that all that men know is 
almost nothing in comparison with what re- 
mains to he known.” 

The subsequent history of medicine, some of 
the great dtxrumcnts of which are cited in the 
list of Additional Readings under the names of 
jenner, Bichat, Virchow, Claude Bernard, and 
Koch, seems to suh^taij\iatr I>escaries* proph- 
ecy. But It also seems to be true that the 
major problems of medical practice are not 
greatly altered or diminished by the tremen- 
dous increase in our knowledge of the causes of 
specific diseases and our vast store of well 
tested remedies. 

What sort of art medicine is; to what extent 
the physician should let nature run its course; 
with what rest i amt or prudence the physician 
should apply general rules to particular cases; 
whether health is better served by the general 
practitioner treating the whole man or by a 
specialist treating a special organ; how the re- 
lation of the physician to his patient is itself a 
therapeutic factor and underlies the effective- 
ness of his skill in all other respects; to what 
extent mind and body interact t)oth in the ori- 
gin and in the cure of discasc-^ihesc arc the 
problems of medicine concerning which Hip- 
pocrates and Galen can converse with Osier and 
Fjxiud almost as contemporaries. 

The distinction made in the chapter on Art 
between the simply productive and the coop- 
erative arts associates medicine with agriculture 
and teaching, and separates these arts, which 
merely help a natural r<!sult to come about, 
from the arts which produce an effect that 
would never occur without the work of the 
artist. Plants grow and reproduce without the 
help of fanners. The mind can discover some 
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truth without the aid of teachers. Animals and 
men can preserve and regain their health with- 
out the care of physicians. But without shoe- 
makers or house builders, shoes and houses 
would not be produced. 

The art of medicine does not produce health 
in the sense in which the shoemaker produces a 
shoe, or the sculptor a statue. These other arts 
imitate nature by embodying natural forms or 
functions in materials wherein they do not nat- 
urally arise. An art like medicine seems to imi- 
tate nature by cooperating with natural pro- 
cesses. It follows the course of nature itself and, 
by working with it, enables the natural result 
to eventuate more surely than it might if art 
made no attempt to overcome the factors of 
chance. jp- 

Socrates expresses this understanding of the 
physician’s art when he uses the metaphor of 
midwifery to characterize his own method of 
teaching. As ii is the mother who labors and 
gives birth, so it is the student who is primarily 
active in the process of learning. TTie teacher, 
like the midwife, merely assists in a natural 
process which might be more painful, and might 
possibly fail, without such help. “The teacher,” 
writes Aquinas, “only brings exterior help as 
does the physician who heals; just as the interior 
nature is the principal cause of the healing, so 
the interior light of the intellect is the principal 
cause of knowledge. 

“Health,” he continues, “is caused in a sick 
man, sometimes by an exterior principle, name- 
ly, by the medical art; sometimes by an interior 
principle, as when a man is healed by the force 
of nature. . . . fust as nature heals a man by al- 
teration, digestion, rejection of the m.itter that 
caused the sickness, so docs art. . . . The exte- 
rior principle, art, acts not as a primary agent, 
but as helping the primary agent, which is the 
interior principle, and by furnishing it with in- 
struments and assistance, of which the interior 
principle makes use in producing the effect. 
Thus the physician strengthens nature, and em- 
ploys food and medicine, of which nature makes 
use for the intended end.” 

The subordination of the medical art to na- 
ture seems to be the keystone of the whole 
structure of Hippocratic medicine. It is im- 
plied in the emphasis which Hippocrates places 
on the control of the patient’s regimen, espe- 
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dally the elements of his diet, the exercise of 
his body, and the general circumstances of his 
life. Even in the treatment of acute diseases, 
Hippocrates looks to the regimen first, pre- 
scribing changes or special articles of diet. 

Medicines or drugs perform an auxiliary 
function. Surgery' is always a last resort, to be 
used primarily in the treatment of injuries, and 
not to be employed in diseases which will yield 
to a course of regimen and medication. There 
is an element of violence in surgery which puts 
it last among the means of an art which should 
work by cooperating with nature rather than 
by operating on it. And among medicines, 
those are preferable which, like ptisan, a special 
preparation of barley water, derive their effi- 
cacy from properties similar to those of normal 
nutriment. 

According to Hippocrates, the control of 
regimen is not only the primary factor in ther- 
apy, but also the original principle of medicine. 
In the treatise On Ancient Medicine, he points 
out that **the art of medicine would not have 
been invented at first, nor would it have been 
made the subject of investigation (for there 
would have been no need for it), if w^hen men 
are indisposed, the same food and other articles 
of regimen which they cat and drink wherein 
good health were proper for them, and if no 
other were preferable to these. . . . I'hc diet 
and food w'hich people in health now use would 
not have been discovered, provided it suited 
man to eat and drink in like manner as the ox, 
the horse, and all other animals. . . . What other 
object, then, has he in view who is called a 
physician, and is admitted to be a practitioner 
of the art, who found out the regimen and diet 
befitting the sick, than he who originally found 
out and prepared for all mankind that kind of 
food which we all now use, in place of the for- 
mer savage and brutish mode of living?” 

The same conception of medicine’s relation to 
nature seems to be fundamental in Galen’s 
thought. He attributes to Hippocrates his own 
reformulation of the insight that the art of 
healing consists in imitating the health-giving 
and healing powers of nature itself. I'he medi** 
cal doctrines which he criticizes were based on 
the atomism of Epicurus. They regarded the 
body as a complex piece of machinery. When it 


gets out of order, it needs a mechanic and me- 
chanical remedies to fix it. On the contrary, it 
seems to him, the living body is an organic 
unity, not an aggregation of atoms, or a system 
of interlocking parts. 

“Nature is not posterior to the corpuscles, 
but a long way prior to them,” Galen writes. 
“Therefore it is nature which puts together the 
bodies both of plants and animals; and this she 
does by virtue of certain faculties which she 
possesses — these being, on the one hand, attrac- 
tive and assimilative of what is appropriate, 
and, on the other, expulsive of what is foreign. 
Further, she skillfully moulds everything dur- 
ing the stage of genesis; and she also prox'ides 
for the creatures after birth, employing here 
other faculties again.” 

Nature, according to Galen, works not by 
the external impact of part iifHni part, but by 
its faculties or ptiw^rs for the performanre of 
natural functions and the production of natural 
effects. Galen’s polemic against the mechanists 
thus leads him to reverse the usual statement. 
Where Hippocrates looks upon nature as the 
motlcl for art to follow, (ialen calls Nature the 
artist, in order to set his view in sharp contrast 
to all mechanical conceptions. “Instcail of ad- 
miring Nature’s artistic skill,” he declares, 
“they even go so far as to scoff and maintain 
that . . . things have been made by Nature for 
no purpose!” Nature, Galen holds, produces 
effects according to its ptiwcrs and in con- 
formity to its needs. It seems to work with in- 
telligence and for an end, not blindly and by 
chance. Ihe true art of medicine, therefore, 
borrows its method from “Nature’s art.” 

The conception of nature as an artist may be 
taken metaphorically or literally, but the in- 
sight controlling the practice ^of medicine re- 
mains the same. 1*hc physician^is a servant, not 
a master, of nature. Aristotlc’sidoctrine of fuial 
causes, summarized in the maxjni Galen so often 
repeats— that “nothing is dome by Nature in 
vain”— furnishes a principle ibr physiological 
research, as well as the rule^of medical art. 
Whether because of faulty observation on his 
part, or because of a failure to apply his own 
principle, Galen leaves to Harvey one of the 
great discoveries which can be credited to close 
attention to final causes. Always observant of 
the relation between structure and function» 
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always questioning the purpose which bodily 
organs serve, Harvey establishes the fact that 
the blood circulates, and finds therein the reason 
for the structure of the heart, its motions, and 
its relation to the lungs. 

It may also be possible for a principle to be 
carried to excess. Montaigne, for example, ex- 
presses his distrust of medical theory and the 
physician s remedies by an unqualified trust in 
nature's own resourcefulness. Drugs, especially 
purgatives, do violence to nature. “Men dis- 
turb and irritate the disease by contrary oppo- 
sitions; it must be the way of living that must 
gently dissolve, and bring it to an end. The 
violent gripings and contest betwixt the drug 
and the disease arc ever to our loss, since the 
combat is fought within ourselves, and that the 
drug is an assistant not to be trusted, being in 
its own nature an enemy to our health, and by 
trouble having only access into our condition. 
Ixt it alone a little; the general order of things 
that takes care of fleas and moles, also takes 
care of men, if they will have the same patience 
that fleas and moles have, to leave it to itself.*’ 

Nor is there any need for an art of medicine 
when nature can do better by herself. “We 
ought to grant free passage to diseases; I find 
they stay less with me, who let them alone; and 
I h.ivc lost some, reputed the most tenacious 
and obstinate, by their own decay, without 
help and without art, and contrary to its rules. 
Let us a little permit Nature to take her own 
way; she better understands her own affairs 
than we.’* I'he Hippocratic doctrine seems to 
occupy a middle ground between this view of 
nature as an unerring artist and the opposite 
extreme which permits all sorts of tampering 
and tinkering with the machinery of the Ixxly. 

The art of medicine “consists in ihR*e things,” 
writes Hippocrates: “the disease, the patient, 
and the physician, 'fhe physician is the servant 
of the art, and the patient must combat the 
disease along with the physician,” With regard 
to diseases, the physician must “have two ^yc’ 
cial objects in view ... to do good, and to do 
no harm.” 

I’his celebrated summary indicates the tw'o 
kinds of knowledge which the physician should 
possess. He should know about disease in gen- 
eral, so that he can classify diseases according to 
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their special causes, their symptoms, and the 
typical course each seems to take. Such knowl- 
edge underlies the doctor’s diagnosis of the pa- 
ticnt*s malady. That in turn determines his 
prognosis of the stages through which the illness 
will run, from its onset through various crises or 
turning points to its sequelae or consequences. 
Upon the accuracy of his diagnosis and the cer- 
tainty of his prognosis may depend the effec- 
tiveness of any remedy the physician prescribes 
in the individual case. 

But individual cases arc seldom completely 
alike. 'I'lie physician must therefore know the 
patient as an individual, and all the relevant 
circumstances of his life as well as the particular 
characteristics of this instance of the disease; 
even though its general characteristics are fa- 
miliar to him from much experience in the 
treatment of similar cases. The Bool{ of Prog' 
nostics and the treatise Of the Epidemics in the 
Hippocratic collection seem to combine both 
these kinds of knowledge. They enumerate the 
symptoms by which diseases can be recognized 
and their future foretold, llicy also set forth 
individual case histories from which such gen- 
eralizations can be drawn. 

The practice of medicine thus appears to re- 
quire more llian scientific knowledge of health 
and disease in general, and more than general 
rules of art. It requires the sort of experience 
which can be gained only from actual practice. 
Without prudence born of experience, general 
rules can be misapplied, for no general rule, in 
medicine as in law, fits all cases alike. The most 
famous of Hippocratic aphorisms conveys a 
sense of the hazards of medical practice: “Life 
is short, and .\rt long; the crisis fleeting; ex- 
periment perilous, and decision difficult. 'I hc 
physician must not only be prepared to do what 
is right himself, but also to make the patient, 
the attendants, and the externals cooperate.” 

To persuade the patient to ctx^peratc is the 
first maxim governing the physician’s relation 
to his patient. Plato contrasts the right and 
wrong relation between doctor and patient by 
comparing the practice of the physicians w'ho 
treated slaves and those who treated free men. 
“The slave-doctor,” he says, “prescribes what 
mere cx|)criencc suggests, as if he had exact 
knowledge, and when he has given his orders, 
like a tyrant, he rushes off with equal assurance 
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to someotherscrvantwhoistll. . * . But the other 
doctor, who is a freeman, attends and practices 
upon freemen; and he carries his enquiries far 
back, and goes into the nature of the disorder; 
he enters into discourse with the patient and 
with his friends, and is at once getting informa- 
tion from the sick man, and also instructing him 
as far as he is able, and he will not prescribe for 
him until he has first convinced him; at last, 
when he has brought the patient more and 
more under his persuasive influences and set 
him on the road to health, he attempts to ef- 
fect a cure.” 

In the treatment of mental diseases, as Freud 
points out, the proper development and man- 
agement of the relationship between patient 
and physician is itself a major factor in psycho- 
therapy. “It presupposes a profound interest for 
psychological incidents, as well as a personal 
sympathy for the patient,” he writes. “It re- 
quires the full consent and the attention of the 
patients, but above all, their confidence, for the 
analysis regularly leads to the inmost and most 
secretly guarded psychic processes.” Since fears, 
anxieties, or other temperamental dispositions 
on the part of the patient may affect the course 
of an organic ailment, the patient's confidence 
in the physician and, even more generally, hts 
emotional response to the physician's character 
play an important role in the successful treat- 
ment of bodily ills as well as of mental or func- 
tional disorders. 

Hippocrates recommends that the physician 
cultivate prognosis, not only for the guidance 
of his own actions, but also for the sake of the 
patient. “By foreseeing and foretelling, in the 
presence of the sick, the present, the past, and 
the future, and explainmg the omissions which 
patients have been guilty of, he will be the more 
readily believed to be acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the sick; so that men will have 
confidence to entrust themselves to such a phy- 
sician.” 

Thb relation op physician and patient raises a 
question about the organization of the practice 
of medicine, to which opposite answers have 
been given in both ancient and modern times. 
Herodotus reports a high degree of medical 
specialization in Egypt. “Medicine b practised 
among them on a plan of separation,” bt writes; 


“each physician treats a single disorder, and no 
more: thus the country swarms with medical 
practitioners, some undertaking to cure diseases 
of the eye, others of the hand, others again of 
the teeth, others of the intestines, and some 
those which are not local.” The fact that the 
next paragraph begins a discussion of funerals 
can hardly be taken as revealing the attitude of 
Herodotus toward specialization, though hb 
conunent on the Egyptian practice does imply 
a contrast to Greek medicine. 

One sentence in the Hippocratic Oath— “I 
will not cut persons laboring under the stone, 
but will leave this to be done by men who are 
practitioners of thb work”— indicates some di- 
vision of labor in the organization of Greek 
medicine. But apart from the special tasks and 
skills of surgery, the Hippocratic conception of 
the physician s work favors the practice of gen- 
eral medicine rather than spetializaiion. The 
man, not the disease, is to be treated, and to 
treat him well the physician must examine the 
man as a whole, not merely the organ or bodily 
part in which the disorder seems to be located. 
The Hippocratic formula for getting a case his- 
tory calls for an inquiry into thg background of 
the individual's life, his antecedents, his occu- 
pation, hb tcm|>cramcni, “the patient's habiis, 
regimen, and pursuits; hb conversation, man- 
ners, taciturnity, thoughts, sleep, or absence of 
sleep, and sometimes his dreams, what they arc 
and when they occur; his picking and scratch- 
ing; his tears.” From these as well as from the 
symptoms, says Hippocrates, “wc must form 
our judgment.” 

The defense of general practice against spe- 
cialization is part of Galen's aigumcnt with hb 
adversaries. Treatment of the. disordered part 
as if it could be isolated from ;the living unity 
of the whole man is, to Gatcii, one of the de- 
plorable consequences in mei ical practice of 
atomism or mechanism in m« ical theory. 

Thb bsue b argued again i nd again in the 
history of medicine, with each side pressing the 
advantages in its favor. Mont ligne, for exam- 
ple, states the case for the spe^albt by analogy 
with the advantages of specialization in other 
arts. “As we have doublet and breeches makers, 
distinct trades, to clothe us, and are so much the 
better fitted, seeing that each of them meddles 
only with hb own business, and has less to 
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trouble his head with than the uilor who un- 
dertakes them all; and as in matter of diet, 
great persons, for their better convenience, 
have cooks for the different offices ... so also 
as to the cure of our maladies.” With Freud 
and the development of a greater awareness of 
the psychological origin of many bodily dis- 
orders, a new factor enters into the argument. 
It tends to favor the general practitioner who, 
from his acquaintance with the patient as a fKrr- 
son, may be better able than the specialist to 
detect hidden psychological causes. 

The conception of disease is usually deter- 
mined by the conception of health. The ab- 
normality is judged and measured as a devia- 
tion from the norm. Hippocrates uses the out- 
ward appearance of man in a healthy condition 
as the standard for discerning the visible signs 
of illness. The physician, he says, “should ob- 
serve . . . first the countenance of the patient, 
if it be like those of persons in health, and more 
so, if like itself, for ihis is the best of all; where- 
as the most opposite to it is the worst.” He 
should also lake note when he finds the patient 
reclining in a posture which resembles the nor- 
mal disposition o< the healthy Ixxly. “To find 
the whole btxly lying in a relaxed state” is a 
more favoniblc sign than to find him “upon his 
back, with the hands, neck, and the legs ex- 
tended.” 

The history of medicine, especially on the 
side of its science and theory, if not so much 
with regard to its art and practice, can be told 
in terms of refinements in the classification of 
diseases and progressive disscovery of their spe- 
cific causes, U)th internal and external, predis- 
posing and exciting. But the analysis of diseases 
.according to their aetiology and by reference 
to the typical picture of the disease process 
leaves unanswered the general question about 
the nature of disease as a loss of health. 

Apart from its causes and its symptoms, its 
modes and its patterns, what is disease? This is 
the question of major speculative interest in the 
tradition of the great books. The answers given 
have a certain uniformity in spite of the vary- 
ing terms in which they arc expKtssed. 

The huxnoural hypothesis of ancient medical 
theory, for example, conceives health as that 
condition of the body in which the physiologi- 
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cal elements are in a proper proportion or bal- 
ance, and in which the various parts or powers 
function harmoniously with one another. As 
health is harmony or good order in the body, so 
disease consists in imbalance and disharmony— 
an excess or defect with consequent dispropor- 
tion of the elements, or the disorder of con- 
flicting bodily processes. 

In the Timaeus, Plato first states this theory 
in terms of the four physical elements. “There 
arc four natures out of which the body is com- 
pacted, earth and fire and water and air, and 
the unnatural excess or defect of these, or the 
change of any of them from its own natural 
place into another . . . produces disorders and 
diseases.” He then coasiders the diseases which 
result from excess defect of one or another 
of the four humours— blood, phlegm, black and 
yellow bile. 

The humoural hypothesis, which Hippoc- 
rates and (lalen share with Plato and Aristotle, 
undergoes many transformations in the history 
of medicine. The four elements or humours arc 
replaced by other physiological factors, such as 
the hormones or internal secretions, or the ele- 
ments of modern biochemistry. But constant 
throughout these changing formulations is the 
conception of health as an equilibrium, and of 
disease as its loss through disorder and dispro- 
portion. 

This broad conception of health and disease 
seems to apply to mental as well as bodily ills. 
I'hcrc is not only a basic continuity between 
Plato's and Freud's discussion of the bodily ori- 
gin of mental disorders and the psychic origin 
of physical ailments; but the Freudian emphasis 
upon conflict and disintegration in the neurotic 
character— milder forms of the schizophrenia 
or “split personality” which cliaracterizcs in- 
sanity— also appeals to harmony as the princi- 
ple of health. The language of modern psychi- 
atry* which refers to “the integrated personal- 
ity” or “the well-balanced and adjusted indi- 
vidual” defines the norm or the ideal of mental 
health. 

The various kinds and degrees of mental dis- 
order, especially those which seem to be en- 
tirely functional rather than organic, represent 
abnormalities which, though they differ in 
cause, symptom, and tendency, have in com- 
mon some excess or defect in the psychic struc- 
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ture or some unresolved conflict in the nature 
of man. Freud’s psychoanalytic method in the 
treatment of mental ills places psychotherapy 
in the main tradition of medical practice; for in 


addition to insisting that the patient shall help 
to cure himself, it is directed toward the reso- 
lution of conflict, restoring the harmony which 
is health. 
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[1141*20-34] ^a-b; CM 10 [1 142^*34-1 143*4) 
392b; bk x/ ch 9 [1180^13-28] 435b-c / 
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ch 15 ( 1286 * 10 - 15 ] 484b; ch 16 (i 287 * 3 a-*> 3 l 
485d-486a; bk vii, ch 13 [ 1331 ^ 30 - 38 ] 536c 
/ Rhetoric, bk i, ch 2 [i 355 '* 26 -' 32 l 595b; 
(r 356 *» 28 - 32 l 596b-c 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par 1-8 la- 
3b; par 12 -15 4b>5d; par 20-24 7b'9a,c / 
Airs, Waters, Places, par 1-2 Oa-c / Prognostics, 
par I 19a'b; par 25 26a,c / Regimen in Acute 
Diseases, par 2-3 26d'27c; par 11 , 31d'32a / 
Epidemics, bk i, sect ii, par 5 46c-d; slc r iii, 
par 1 49C'd; bk hi, sect ih, par 16 59b c / 
Surgery, par i 70b / Fractures, par 31 , STa-b / 
Articulations, par 10 , 94d; par 58 , 112 d / 
Aphorisms, sect i, par 1 131a / The Imw 144a- d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 13 , I75c> 
177a; bk 11 , ch 8-9 191b'199a,c esp cii 9 , 
195c-196a 

17 Plotinus; Second Ennead, tr ix, cii 14 74 b-d 

18 Augi’stine: City of God, bk xxii, cii 24 , 
610C'611a; cii 30 , 618a 
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rep 1 59Sd-597c; part i-ii, q 14 , a 4 , ans 
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25 Montaigne: Essays, 371C'372b; 377a'd; 
450d-451a; 523c-524a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk 11 , 27b-c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 289d 292a esp 
289d, 291d-292a / Circulation of the Blood, 
305a- d / On Animal Generation, 376d'377a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 5 b-c; 48d- 
49b; 50C'51d; 52b-d; 53S b; 56c 57b / 
Novum Organum, bk i, aph 1-9 107a-d; aph 
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31 Descartes: Discourse, part vi, 61b-c; 66 d- 
67a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, i>iv 36 , 
465a'd [fn i] 

36 SrF.RNE: Tristram Shandy, 412a'414b 

37 Fielding; Tom Jones, 157a-158a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ix, 372a-373b 

54 Freud: Psycho- Analytic Therapy, 123b 125a 
esp 123b, 125a / **Wtld** Psycho-Analysis 
128a'130d esp ISOb-d / General Introduction, 
451 b'C; 549d'550c; 606c-d / New Intro- 
ductory Lectures, 871d 

2h, The relation of art to natare in healing: 
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6 Herodotus: History, bk 111 IDa-c 

7 Plato: Symposium, 155d I56c / Gorgias, 
260a'262a / Republic, bk iii, 335c-337a / 
Timaeus, 475c-d / Statesma 1 , 599a'b 
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Articulations^ par 2-3 92a'C; par 14 96d 97d; 
par 42 104b>c / Aphorisms, sect i, par 1 131a; 
SECT 11 , par 4 132b; par 51 133d 
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38 Rousseau: Inequality, 336b-337a 
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( 3 . The praciice qf 
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/ Interpretation of Dreams, 15 la'C / General 
Introduction, 550d'557a esp 556a b; 593b c; 
605b 607b passim, esp 606c 607b / New 
Introductory Ijcctures, 872d 873a 

3 i/. The factors in prevention and therapy 
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143c / U/crrs, par 1, 145a / Sairtrd Disease^ 
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51 Toi.stdy: War and Peace, bk 1, 52d; bk v, 
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3^(2) Medication: drugs, specifics 
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/ Fistulae, par 2-12 lS0b l52d / Hemorrhoids, 
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INTRODUCTION 


C oncerning memory and imagination, 
the tradition of western thought seems to 
be involved in less dispute than it is on other as** 
pects of human and animal life. There are, as 
we shall sec, points of difficulty and debatable 
theories. But these arise only within the frame- 
work of certain fundamental insights which 
are widely, if not universally, shared. Here at 
least we can begin without having to deal with 
verbal ambiguities. Unlike many of the words 
which are the traditional bearers of the great 
ideas, “memory” and “imagination” have a 
constant core of meaning in almost everyone’s 
discourse. 

It IS undcrstotxl that memory and imagina- 
tion depend upon sense-pt'rccption or upon 
previous expel icnce. Except for illusions of 
memory, we do not remember objects wc have 
never perceived or events in our own life, such 
as emotions or desires, that we have not cx- 
pericnceil. The imagination is not limited in the 
same \say b) prior experience, for wc can 
imagine things we have never perceived and 
may never be able to. 

Yet even when imagination outruns percep- 
tion, it draws upon experience for the materials 
it uses in its constructions. It is possible to 
imagine a golden mountain or a purple cow, 
though no such object has ever presented itself 
to perception. But, as Hume suggests, the 
possibility of combining a familiar color and a 
familiar sliapc depends upon the availability of 
the separate images to be combined. 

“When wc think of a golden mountain,” 
llumc writes, “we only join two consistent 
ideas, goW and mountain^ with which wc were 
formerly acquainted ... All this creative power 
of the mind amounts to no more than the fac- 
ulty of compounding, transposing, augment ing, 
or diminishing the materials afforded us by the 
senses and experience.” A congenitally color- 


blind man who lived entirely in a world of 
grays would not be able to imagine a golden 
mountain or a purple cow, though he might be 
able to imagine things as unreal as these. 

Because of their dependence on scnsc-pcr- 
ception, memory and imagination arc usually 
regarded as belonging to the same general fac- 
ulty as the external senses. Not all writers, 
however, conceive of a generic power of sense, 
which they then divide into the exterior senses 
such as sight, hearing, and touch, and the in- 
terior senses such as memory and imagination. 
Some, like Hobbes, treat imagination as “noth- 
ing but decaying sense,” and use the word 
“memory” to “express the decay, and signify 
that the sense is fading, old, and past.” 

The image, whether it is u memory-image or 
fancy-frcc, re produces or represents sensory 
material. It may be less vivid, less sharp in out- 
line, and less definite in detail than the sensa- 
tion or perception from vhich it is derived. 
But in one im}x>rtant respect the image docs 
not differ from the original scnse-imprcssion. 
That IS the respec t in which ideas or concepts do 
differ from sense-impressions— at least accord- 
ing to those who hold that ideas or concepts 
have a certain universality and abstractness 
which is not found in sensations and sensory 
images. Those who, like Bcikelcy and Hume, 
call sensations or images “ideas” deny the ex- 
istence of abstract ideas or universal notions 
picciscly because they, ux), agree that sensc- 
im^ sessions or sensorx" images arc always par- 
ticular in their content and meaning. 

The fundamental controversy about what an 
idea is and the verixil confusion occasioned by 
the ambiguity of the word (which apfKars in 
the chapter on Idea) do not seem to affect the 
understanding of the nature of images or their 
role in the activities of memory and imagina- 
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tjon. As William James points out, in discussing 
tlic “blended” or “generic” image which is 
somehow associated \Wth abstract or universal 
meaning, “a blurred thing is just as particular 
as a sharp thing, and the generic character of 
either sharp image or blurred image depends 
on its being felt with itsrepresentatwefunaion*^ 
He speaks of this function as “the mysterious 
plus^ the understood meaning,” but he denies 
the possibility of universal or abstract images^ 
whatever may be the truth about ideas which 
are not images at all. Certainly those who 
deny the presence of anything abstract or uni> 
ver^ in the understanding do so on the ground 
that the content of the mind is basically sen- 
sory, whether the mind is perceiving or remem- 
bering, imagining or thinking. 

llic controversy about the nature of the 
mind does not seem to affect the conception of 
memory or imagination. As neither is confused 
with sense-perception, so neither is confused 
with rational thought. This remains the case 
whether the theory of mind looks upon the 
intellect as a faculty separate from the sensitive 
&culty (including memory and imagination), 
or conceives the understanding as a single fac- 
ulty which is active in judgment and reason- 
ing as well as in perceiving, remembering, and 
imagining. 

This and related issues are considered in the 
chapter on Mind. Except for one point, per- 
haps, such issues can be ignored here. Sensation 
is attributed to both animals and men— to all 
organisms which give evidence of having sense- 
organs or some sort of sensitive apparatus. 
Whether all animals, even those which have 
the most rudimentary sensorium, also have 
memory and imagination may be disputed; but 
no one doubts that the higher animals, with 
central nervous systems and brain structures 
resembling those of men, can remember and 
imagine as well as perceive. 

All agree, furthermore, that memory and 
imagination require bodily organs, though the 
assignment of these two functions to the brain 
as their organic seat is more uniformly a tenet 
of modern than of ancient physiology, and can 
be more clearly expounded as the result of mod- 
ern researches in neurobgy. But the question 
whether the memory or imagination of men 
and other animals difiers more than their bodies 


do, elicits opposite answers from those who 
affirm that man alone has reason and those who 
deny that man has powers of knowing or think- 
ing not possessed by other animals to some 
degree. 

Nevertheless, if man alone is considered, the 
nature of memory and imagination is clear. 
The object remembered or imagined need not 
be physically present to the senses like the ob- 
ject perceived. The object imagined need not 
be located in the past like the object remem- 
bered; nor, for that matter, need it have any 
definite location in time and space. It need 
have no actual existence. It may be a mere 
possibility, unlike the object which cannot be 
known without being known to exist, .^s the 
object of memory is an event which no longer 
exists, so the object of imagination may be 
something which has never existed and never 
will. 

Thus memory and imagination greatly en- 
large the world of human experience. Without 
them, man would live in a confined and narrow 
present, lacking past and futu.'-e, restricted to 
what happens to be actual out of the almost 
infinite possibilities of being. Without memory 
and imagination, man could be^cither a poet 
nor an historian; and unless he had an angelic 
sort of intellect which in no way depended on 
sense-experience, he would be impeded in all 
the work of science, if memory and imagination 
did not extend the reach of his senses. 

The psychological analysis of memory usually 
divides it into a number of separate acts or 
phases. Recollection presupposes the retention 
of the material to be recalled. The ingenious 
experiments of Ebbinghaus that James reports 
—using the memorization of nofisensc syllables 
to isolate the factors influencing memory— 
seem to show that retention is iflected by the 
strength of the original associ; tions. But re- 
tention is also affected by the it tcrval between 
the time of learning and die t me of revival. 
The amount of forgetting seen s to be a func- 
tion of two separate factors: ;he force with 
which the material to be recalted is originally 
committed to memory, and the lapse of time. 

That ittention is not the same as recall may 
be seen from Ebbinghaus’ experimental dis- 
covery of the fact that forgetting is never com- 
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piece. Material which lies bebw the threshold 
of recall is nevertheless retained, and manifests 
its presence by its effect on attempts to relearn 
the material which appears to have been for- 
gotten. 

Nothing can be utterly forgotten if, as 
Augustine suggests, what seems to be forgotten 
remains in the memory. He considers the effort 
men make to remember a forgotten name. 
“Where does that name come back from,” he 
asks, “except from the memory? For even 
when it is through being reminded of some- 
thing else that wc recognize someone’s name, it 
is still by memory that wc do it, for we do not 
hold it as some new thing learned, but by mem- 
ory we are sure that this is what the name was. 
But, were the name utterly blotted out of 
mind,” Augustine argues, “wc should nor re- 
member it even if wc were reminded. For if we 
had utterly forgotten *t we should not even be 
able to think of looking for it.” 

Freud considers forgetting from another 
point of view, lie describes the psychoanalytic 
method at its inception as a “talking cure” in- 
volving efforts in reminiscence. 'Fhc things 
which we have put out of mind, he claims, are 
“hindered from becoming conscious, and forced 
to remain in the unconscious by some sort of 
force.” He calls this “repression.” Freud ob- 
sci-ved that it occurred when“ a wish had been 
aroused, which was in sharp opposition to the 
other desires of the individual, and was not 
capable of being reconciled with the ethical, 
aesthetic, and personal pretensions of the pa* 
tient’s personality. . . . I'he end of this inner 
struggle was the repression of the idea which 
presented itself to consciousness as the bearer of 
this irreconcilable wish. This was repressed 
from consciousness and forgotten,’* 

On this view things which have been put 
out of mind because we find them unpleasant 
to contemplate, things which arc repressed in 
order to avoid conflict, arc not forgotten when 
they cannot be consciously remembered. Nor 
arc they below the threshold of recall in the 
sense that our retention of them has been so 
weakened by time that no effort at recollection 
can revive them. Oft the contrary^ they may be 
capable of quite vivid revival when the emo- 
tional obstacles to recollection are removed. 
Freud applies his theory of the “oblivisccncc of 
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the disagreeable” to such everyday occurrences 
as the forgetting of familiar names as well as 
to the repression of memories connected with 
the emotional traumas of early life. 

Recollection is distinct not only from reten- 
tion, but also from recognition. The illusion 
known as dSfi vu consists in the experience of 
intense familiarity with a place or scene that, so 
far as one can recall, has never been witnessed 
before. In contrast, normal recognition depends 
upon previous acquaintance with the object 
being cognized again, f.e., re-cognized. The fact, 
noted by many observers, that recognition may 
or may not be accompanied by recollection of 
the previous circumstances, indicates the sep- 
aration of recall and recognition as acts of 
memory. Whereas recollection is remembering 
through the recall of images, recognition con- 
sists in remembering at the very moment 
of perceiving. Both, however, depend upon 
w'hat seems to be memory’s fundamental act 
— retention. 

With regard to retention, there are two prob- 
lems which have been the subject of inquiry 
throughout the whole tradition. The first con- 
cerns what is usually called “the association of 
ideas.” From Aristotle through Hobl^s and 
Hume to James and Freud, there have been 
various formulations of the laws of association 
and various interpretations of what such 
signify about the mind. Fbbinghaiis, for ex- 
ample, used nonsense syllables in order to meas- 
ure the effect upon retention of the associations 
formed by rcjKtition of a scries of sounds. All 
meaning had Ixrcn removed in order to avoid 
the influence upon recollection of associations 
resulting from meaningful connections of the 
sort which exists among oniinary words. The 
rcpclilion of nonsense syllables in pairs or scries 
illustrates association by contiguity or succes- 
sion. According to most writers, the elements 
of experience become associated tlirough other 
modes of relation also, such as their similarity 
or contrast with one another in any significant 
respect. 

It is not the association itself which is re- 
membered. Rather it is through the association 
of one part of experience with another that 
memory seems to work, one particular tending 
to recall others with which it has been asso- 
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ciated in one or more ways. Recollection seems 
to occur through activating connections which 
have been formed and retained. The modern 
difTerentiation of con trolled and free association 
indicates two ways in which this can happen— 
either by a purposeful pursuit of the past or by 
the apparently chance recall of one thing by 
another. The ancients make a parallel distinc' 
tion between reminiscence and reverie. I’hc 
former is a process in which recollection resem- 
bles reasoning in proceeding step by step 
through a scries of related terms; the latter is 
more like daydreaming or $ponrane<ius fantasy. 

The second problem can be stated, perhaps, 
as the mystery of retention itself. In describing 
the capacity of the memory to hold the innu- 
merable things which arc not now in mind but 
can be recalled, the ancients speak of memory 
as “the storehouse of images.” Every variety 
of tiling which can be perceived can be “stored 
up in the memory,” says Augustine, and “called 
up at my pleasure. . . . When I speak of this or 
that,” he goes on, “the images of all the things 
I mention are at hand from the same storehouse 
of memory, and if the images were not there I 
could not so much as speak of the things . . . 
ITie things themselves arc not brought into 
the memory; it is only their images which are 
seized with such mar\'ellous speed, and siorctl 
away marvellously as if in cabinets, and as mar- 
vellously brought forth again when we re- 
member.” 

The marv'cl of memory deepens into a mys- 
tery when we ask what the metaphor of the 
storehouse literally means. Wlierc actually are 
the images when they are not actually in mind ? 
If an image is by its nature an act of conscious- 
ness, whereby we apprehend objects not im- 
mediately present to our senses, how do images 
exist outside of consciousness during intervals 
when they do not function in rcmcmliering, 
imagining, or other acts of knowing? Their 
return to consciousness seems to imply that 
they liavc been retained, but where and how 
is the problem not solved by the metaphor of 
things stored away in a capacious barn. 

The physical storehouse does not require any 
fundamental transformation in the being of the 
things it holds between periods when they are 
actually in use. The memory docs. This prob- 
lem of the nature and causes of retention Wil* 


liam James seems to think can be solved only 
in terms of the retentive power of nervous 
tissue— what he calls “physiological rctcmivc- 
ness”— though in the view of others the prob- 
lem becomes no easier (and may even be more 
complicated) when it is transferred from mind 
to matter. On either view, there seems to be 
no question that changes in the brain arc some- 
how causally connected with the activity of 
memory and imagination, especially retention 
and recall. Aquinas, for example, observes that 
the imagination and memory may 1^ “hin- 
dered by a lesion of the corporeal organ ... or 
by lethargy,” an obstTvafion many times 
e\tcnd(‘d by more recent investigations of 
the brain pathology underlying amnesia and 
aphasia. 

James’ treatment (»f retention as somehow 
bciscd on pathways traced in the brain, wiih 
rtrall the result of a retracing of these paths, 
tends to emphasize the aflliiity IxMwecn mem- 
ory and habit. His theory, discussed in the 
chapter on Habit, that the plasticity of mailer, 
certainly living matter, underlies learning or 
habit formation, while the inertia or rcicntivc- 
ness of matter, especially the ncwral matter of 
the brain, explains memory or the persistence 
of habits during pcricxls of disuse, seems almost 
to identify habit and memory. Ice skating 
after many years of absence from the sport is 
as much remembering how to ice skate as recit- 
ing a poem committed to memory in youth is 
the exercise of an old habit. 

Not all conceptions of habit and memory 
permit this fusion of the two— or even their 
affinity as rcLited aspects of the same phenom- 
enon. Aquinas, for example, restricts memory 
to an act of knowledge. The performance popu- 
larly called “reciting from memory” would not 
be for him an act of memory, though it might 
involve memory if the recitatim were accom- 
panied by knowledge of the time or place and 
occasion when the poem was firs learned. Such 
knowledge would be a memorylbut the recita- 
tion itself would not be, any (more than ice 
skating is. 'Hiese performance! represent the 
exercise of habits of skill or art« 

In view of this, Aquinas raises the question 
whether the act of knowledge, of the sort in- 
volved in recon.sidering a geometric proof 
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learned at some earlier moment and now re* 
called to mind, is an act of memory. The knowl- 
edge of tlic proof which is retained by the in- 
tellect during periods when it is not actually 
exercised, he would call an intellectual habit or 
habit of knowledge. But should the recollec- 
tion of this retained knowledge, or the activa- 
tion of this intellectual habit, also be called an 
act of memory? Aquinas answers No, on the 
ground that no reference to the past need be 
involved in reworking a geometrical problem 
solved at some earlier time. But if the individual 
also happens to recall when he first solved the 
problem, that is another matter. Even so, 
Aquinas claims that '‘if in the notion of mem- 
ory we include its object as something past, 
then the memory is not in the intellectual, but 
only in the sensitive part.** The intellect is said 
to rcmemlKT only in the sense of recalling a 
truth retained by habit, and “not in the sense 
ilut it understands the past as something here 
and now.*’ 

Memory is considered in .still another way in 
relation to speculative tniths alKuii scientific 
or philosophical matters. The question is one 
of the origin of such knowledge. In the usual 
conception of memory as knowledge of past 
particulars, one traditional view, found in Aris- 
totle, holds that “out of sense-perception comes 
to be what we call memory, and out of fre- 
quently repeated memories of the same thing 
develops experience’’ — the generalized experi- 
ence which gives rise to induction and the 
apprehension of the universal. But in the tradi- 
tion of the great Ix^oks we also find a more radi- 
cal and, perhaps, less familiar conception of 
memory as tlic chief source of knowledge. 

This is Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, in 
which all learning is a kind of remembering of 
knowledge already present in the soul. All 
teaching takes the form of helping the learner 
to* recollect things he may not be aware he 
knows, by reminding him through a process of 
questioning which awakens the knowledge al- 
ready latent in him. 

In the Meno, Mcno asks Socrates, “Wliat do 
you mean by saying that we do not learn, and 
that what we call learning is only a process of 
recollection?” Socrates undertakes to show 
Mcno what he means by taking a slave boy who 
appears not to know the solution of a certain 
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geometrical problem and merely by question- 
ing him, without ever giving him a single aii- 
.swer, getting the slave boy to find the right 
solution for himself. Mcno assures Socrates that 
the .slave boy had never been taught geometry. 
Since the boy was not told the answer, he must 
have always known it, and needed only some re- 
minding to remember what he knew. Socrates 
suggests the explanation that the boy’s soul 
always possessed tliis knowledge, bringing it 
from another life. 

Before he undertook the demonstration with 
the slave boy, Socrates had proposed this hy- 
pothesis. “The soul, being immortal, and having 
been born again many times, and having 
seen all things that exist . . . has knowledge of 
them all; and it is no wonder that it should be 
able to call to remembrance all that it ever 
knew about virtue, and about cver^'thing; for 
a.s all nature is akin, and the soul has learned all 
things, there is no difficulty in her eliciting, or 
as men say learning, out of a single recollection 
all the rest, if a man is strenuous and does not 
faint; for all enquiry and all learning is but rec- 
ollection.** 

Though he differs from Plato in his concep- 
tion of the soul and the origin of the knowledge 
which it innately jwssesscs, Augustine .seems to 
hold a similar view. As he examines his own 
memory, it appears to contain much that has 
not been implanted there by .sense-experience. 
Certain things, referred to by words he under- 
stands, he says, “I never reached with any 
sense of my body, nor ever discerned them 
otherwise than in my mind; yet in my memory 
have I laid up not their unage,s, but themselves. 
How they entered into me, let them say if they 
can; for I have gone over all the avenues of my 
flesh, but cannot find by which they entered.” 
If the seeds of learning arc in the soul at its 
creation, memory can draw from these “scin- 
inaLreasons” the full fruit of knowledge. 

The doctrine of reminiscence changes the 
meaning of both learning and memory at the 
same time. When learning consists in remem- 
bering knowledge not acquired in this life, then 
the activity of memory cannot be, as it is usually 
conceived, a recollection of knowledge pre- 
viously acquired in this life by learning. In 
order to understand a doctrine in which faimil- 
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iar meanings are so profoundly altered, it is 
perhaps necessary to understand the problem it 
tries to solve. 

That problem exists only for those who make 
an absolute distinction between particular sen- 
sory images and universal ideas or abstract con- 
cepts. Those who, like Hobbes, Berkeley, or 
Hume, deny universal or abstractions as any 
part of the mind’s content, see no special prob- 
lem tn the origin of that part of the mind’s con- 
tent which is not received as sense-impressions. 
The original impressions are somehow external- 
ly caused, and all the rest of the mind’s con- 
tent — its images and memories and all con- 
structions of the sort Locke calls '’complex 
ideas” — then arise by natural derivation from 
the original sense-impressions. 

But those who, on the contrary, maintain 
that ideas or concepts are not images of any sort, 
cannot avoid the problem of how the mind 
comes by its ideas. One solution of this problem 
attributes existence to ideas as intelligible ob- 
jects, and attributes to the mind the power to 
apprehend them by direct intuition, just as the 
senses directly apprehend sensible objects. But 
if ideas, whether or not they exist outside the 
mind, cannot be apprehended intuitively, then 
what is the origin of the ideas whereby the mind 
understands intelligible objects? 

To this question, the doctrine of reminis- 
cence is one answer. Another answer is the doc- 
trine of abstraction, as formulated by Aristotle 
and Aquinas. Locke and James also seem to 
recognize a distinction in kind between abstrac- 
tions and other mental content, but they do 
not appear to find any need for a special power 
to perform the act of abstracting general ideas 
Of universal concepts from the sensory particu- 
lars of perception and imagination. Aquinas, 
however, chinks that a special faculty called 
”the active intellect” must be postulated to 
account for the mind’s possession of the ideas or 
concepts whereby it actually understands what 
it cannot perceive or imagine. 

These theories are considered in the chapters 
on Idea and Mind. But just as the doctrine of 
reminiscence is relevant here for its bearing on 
the discussion of memory, so the doctrine of 
abstraction which posits an active inteilect is 
relevant to the discussion of imagiDation. 


^'Imagination,” writes Aristotle, ”is differ^ 
ent from either perceiving or discursive think- 
ing, though it is not found apart from sensation 
or judgment without it. That this activity is 
not the same kind of thinking as judgment is 
obvious. For imagining lies within our own 
power whenever we wish (e.g., we can call up 
a picture, as in the practice of mnemonics by the 
use of mental images), but in forming opinions 
wc arc not free; we cannot escape the alterna- 
tives of falsehood or truth.” 

Tlie point is not that images cannot be false. 
They frequently arc, as (according to Aristotle) 
sensations never are. But the falsity of our imag- 
inations involves a judgment that things really 
are as we imagine them to be. If imagination is 
not accompanied by judgment, the question of 
truth or falsity does not arise, for in pure imag- 
ination wc are not concerned with the way 
things actually exist, but with the possible, i.e., 
the imaginary rather than the real. “Everyone 
knows the difference,” says James, “between 
imagining a thing and believing in its existence.” 

Conceiving imagination as an activity de- 
pending upon the prior activity of the senses, 
Aristotle holds that imagination is “incapable 
of existing apart from sensatiolt.” In this he 
docs not differ from other psychologists. But 
he also holds that rational thought, which for 
him is quite distinct from imagination, cannot 
exist apart from imagination. “To the thinking 
soul images serve as if they were the contents of 
perception. . . . That is the why the soul never 
thinks without an image.” 

Aristotle is here saying more than that a 
special faculty of mind or intellect abstracts the 
universal form—or what Aquinas calls “the in- 
telligible species”— from the sensory matter of 
the image, or what Aquinas c|lls “the phan- 
tasm.” Aristotle is, in additioii insisting that 
the act of understanding is alwa f% accompanied 
by imaginative activity. The k nd of thinking 
which depends upon the absci action of ideas 
from imagery also depends up< n the presence 
of images when the thinking ta tes place. “The 
faculty of thinking,” says Aristc tie, “thinks the 
forms in the images”; or, as Aquinas expresses 
itf “for the inteilect to underststiM actually, not 
only when it acquires new knowledge, but also 
when it uses knowledge already acquired, there 
h need for the act of imagination. . . It must ts/L 
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necessity turn to the phantasms in order to per- 
ceive the universal nature existing in the indi- 
vidual.'* The cooperation of the imagination 
with the intellect is shown, furthermore, by the 
fact that **when the act of imagination is hin- 
dered by a lesion of the corporeal organ ... we 
see that a man is hindered from understanding 
actually even those things of which he had a 
previous knowledge." 

Augustine, on the contrary, refers to things 
"which wc know within ourselves without im- 
ages." When we consider numbers, for example, 
"it is not their images which are in [our] mem- 
ory, but themselves." The question of image- 
less thought— of thinking abstractly without 
the use of images— seems to be peculiarly insist- 
ent in sciences like mathematics, metaphysics, 
and theology, in which the conceivable may 
not be imaginable. The objects peculiar to 
these sciences seem fo require the scientist to 
do without imagery, or, as Aquinas says, "to 
rise above his imagination." 

This may be true even in physics. Atoms, 
according to Lucretius, arc conceivable, but 
they arc no more imaginable than they are per- 
ceptible. If we need images to think of them, 
wc must use imagery in a metaphorical way, 
picturing the atom as the smallest particle im- 
aginable-only more so! To the objection that 
there must be imageless thought if wc can think 
of incor|H)rcal beings, of which there can be no 
images or phantasms, Aquinas replies that we 
do so "by comparison with sensible bodies of 
which there arc phantasms." 

Aristotle's theory that the operations of 
thinking arc always dependent on (though not 
reducible to) acts of imagination, docs nor im- 
ply that imagination is always accompanied by 
abstract or rational thought. Normally, human 
thinking and knowing is a work which com- 
bines both sense and intellect, both reason and 
imagination, but sometimes even in man imag- 
ination may be active without judgment or rea- 
soning, Brute animals, according to Aristotle, 
are largely guided by their imaginations "be- 
cause of the non-cxistence in them of mind." 
But when imagination takes ^ the place of 
thought in men, it is "because of the temporary 
eclipse of their minds by passion or disease or 
sleep." 
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Dreaming seems to be the striking case of 
imagination divorced from reason’s judgment 
or control. It has long been suspected that ani- 
mals also dream, but the question whether they 
can distinguish their dreams from their waking 
perceptions may prove forever unanswerable. 
Philosophers and psychologists have, however, 
asked themselves whether there is any way of 
being certain of the difference between waking 
thought and the phantasmagoria of dreams. 

Descartes, for example, asks, "How do wc 
know that the thoughts that come in dreams 
arc more false than those that we have when we 
are awake, seeing that often enough the former 
arc not less lively and vivid than the latter?" It 
seems to him that "there are no certain indica- 
tions by which wc may clearly distinguish wake- 
fulness from sleep." Even as he writes these 
words, he can almost persuade himself that he 
is dreaming. Yet he does find one probable sign 
whereby to tell dreaming from waking. “Our 
memory," he observes, "can never connect our 
dreams with one another, or with the whole 
course of our lives, as it unites events which 
happen to us while we arc awake." 

Aquinas finds other evidences of the differ- 
ence. When a man is fully asleep, he does not 
dream at all, for his imagination is inactive as 
w'ell as his senses and his mind. But as sleep 
passes gradually into waking, his faculties begin 
to act again, not merely the imagination, but 
the reason also, so that "a man may judge that 
what he sees is a dream, discerning, as it were, 
bclw'ccn things and their images. Nevertheless, 
the common sense remains partly suspended, 
and therefore, although it discriminates some 
images from reality, yet it is alw^ays deceived in 
some particular. Even while a man is asleep, his 
sense and imagination may be to some extent 
free, and similarly the judgment of his intellect 
may be unfettered, though not entirely. Con- 
sequently, if a man syllogizes while asleep, w^hen 
he wakes up he invariably recognizes a flaw in 
some respect." 

Apart from questions of truth and falsity, or 
reality and illusion, the nature and causes of 
dreaming are perennial themes in the tradition 
of western thought. As different suppositions 
arc made concerning the cause of dreams, sodif- 
ferent interpretations are given of their content. 
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When it is supposed that the dream is in” 
spired by the gods or is a divine visitation, it 
becomes a medium of divination or prophecy — 
a way of foretelling the future, or of knowing 
what the gods intend in general, or for the 
guidance of some particular man. In the great 
books of ancient poetry- and history, and in the 
Old Testament as well, dreams, like oracles, are 
interpreted as supernatural portents, and figure 
as one of the major sources of prophecy. Aris* 
totle discounts both the fulfillment of dreams 
and their non-fulfillment, “for coincidences do 
not occur according to any universal or general 
Iaw.“ Regarding prophetic dreams as mere co- 
incidences, he docs not find it surprising that 
“many dreams have no fulfillment.’* From 
the fact that “certain of the lower animals 
also dream,” he thinks “it may be concluded 
that dreams arc not sent by God, nor are they 
designed for the purpose of revealing the 
future.” 

Instead, Aristotle proposes natural causes for 
the origin of dreams. Slight stimulations of the 
sense-organs awaken the dream process and de- 
termine its content. “Dreamers fancy that they 
arc affected by thunder and lightning, when in 
fact there are only faint ringings in their ears 
... or that they arc walking through fire and 
feeling intense heat, when there is only a slighf 
warmth affecting certain parts of the body.” 
Lucretius similarly explains dreams by natural 
causes, but attributes their content to events 
which have dominated the thought of waking 
hfc. 

“On whatever things we have before spent 
much time,” he writes, “so that the mind was 
more strained in the task than is its wont, in our 
sleep we seem mostly to traffic in the same 
things; lawyers think that they plead their cases 
and confront law with law, generals that they 
fight and engage in battles, sailors that they 
passsa life of conflict waged with winds.” This 
is true even of animals. “Strong horses, when 
their limbs arc lain to rest,” Lucretius contin- 
ues, “yet sweat in their sleep, and pant forever, 
and strain every nerve as though for victory. 
. . . And hunters* dogs often in their soft sleep 
yet suddenly toss their legs, and all at once give 
tongue, and again and again sniff the air with 
their nostrils, as if they had found and were 
following the tracks of wild beasts.” 


In the tradition of the great books, modern 
writers like their ancient forebears appeal thus 
to sensation and memory as the natural causes 
of the origin and content of dreams. But, ex- 
cept for daydreams or waking fantasy, they do 
not observe that dreaming may be even more 
profoundly a product of desire. If Freud’s ex- 
traordinary insight on this point is supported 
by all the evidences he assembles in his great 
work, the Interpretation of Dreams^ then ilic 
lateness of this discovery may be thought even 
more extraordinary than the theory itself. 

The thcoiy- is not simply that the content of 
dreams is determined by desires. Wlicn Oedi- 
pus tells Jocasta of his fear that in raking her to 
wife he has iinw-ittingly married his mother, 
she tells him to fear not, for “many men ere 
now have so fared in dreams also.” If that is so, 
then such dreams do not call for the interpreta- 
tion which Freud gives. If there arc men who 
suft'erfrorn what Freud calls “the Oedipus ( om- 
plex,” involving icprcsscd incestuous desires, 
then the expression of those desires m dreaming 
will not lake the form of imagining them to be 
actually fulfilled. 

On the conlraiy, Freud’s theory of dream 
symbolism holds that “the dreffm as icmem- 
bered is not the real thing at all, but a distorted 
substitute.” Beneath what he calls “the mani- 
fest drcam-contcnt”—’ the actual moving im- 
ages which occupy the dreaming conscioasness - 
lie “the latent dreain-flioughts” whicli are dis- 
torted in the actual dream. This distortion “is 
due to the activities of censorship, directed 
against the unacceptable unconscious wish- 
iinpulscs . . • invariably of an objectionable 
nature, offensive from the ethical, aesthetic, or 
social point of view, things aliout w-hich we do 
not dare to think at all, or thin(c of only with 
abhorrence.” I hc repressed dc^rcs or wishes, 
the loves or fears, which the dreamer refuses to 
acknowledge consciously must,Jthcrcforc, ap- 
pear in dreams in a disguised forn i. The imagery 
of dreams seems to Freud to be a kind of lan- 
guage in which the repressed mate rialsof though t 
and feeling employ a special syi i holism to ex- 
press what the moral censor will not permit us 
to express in the ordinary language of our con- 
scious thought or social conversation. 

As ordinary language contains symbols con- 
ventionally agreed upon, so Freud finds that 
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the recurrence again and again of certain images 
in the dreams of neurotic patients, and of nor- 
mal persons as well, gives them the character of 
conventional symbols. “The number of things 
which arc represented symbolically in dreams 
is,” according to Freud, “not great.” They 
are, he says, “the human body as a whole, par- 
ents, children, brothers and sisters, birth, 
death, nakedness— and one thing more. The 
only typical, that is lo say, regularly occurring, 
representation of the human form as a whole is 
that of a house, . . . When the walls are quite 
smooth, the house means a man; when there 
are ledges and balconies which can be caught 
hold of, a w'oman. I’arents appear in dreams as 
emperor and empress^ and queen^ or other 
exalted personages . . . Children and brothers 
are less tenderly treated, being symbolized by 
little animals or vermin. Birth is almost invar- 
iably represented bv rfme reference to abater, 
, . . For dying wc have setting out upon a 
journey or trat tiling by train. Clothes and uni- 
forms stand for nakedness.” The one thing 


more, which Freud mentions in his enumera- 
tion, comprises the sexual organs and acts. In 
contrast to all the others, these, he says, “are 
represented by a remarkably rich symbolism. 
... An overwhelming majority of symbols in 
dreams are sexual symbr>ls.” 

Freud points out why it would be a mistake 
to treat dream symbols like the words of an 
ordinary language. “Their object is not to tell 
anyone anything; they are not a means of 
communication; on the contrary, it is impor- 
tant to them not to be understood.” Wresting 
their secret from such symbols is a remark- 
able achievement. Aristotle’s remark, which 
Freud quotes, that “the most skilful inter- 
preter of dreams is he who has the faculty of 
observing rcsembbnccs,” seems to be borne 
out in the Freudian method of discovering the 
latent content of the dream symbolism. But 
Freud’s therapeutic use of what can thus be 
discovered makes the psychoanalytic method 
a thing totally unanticipated by any of his 
predecessors. 
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CROSS-^REFERENCES 

For: The discussion of memory and imagination in relation to the faculties of sense and under- 
standing, desire and will, see Desire 5a; Idea ic, 2c-2f; Sense 3b(2), 3d(2). 

'Fhe controversy over the distinction between image and idea, see Idea 2f-2g; Mind ia(i); 

Sense id, 5a; Universal and Particular 4d. 

Other discussions of the association of ideas, and of reverie or daydreaming, see Desire 5a; 
Idea 5e; Relation 4f. 

The consideration of memory as knowledge of the past, see Knowledge 6b(2); Time 6c; 
* Truth 38(2); and for the distinction between tnemory and intellectual habit, see Habit i, 
5d; Mind 4c. 

The doctrine of reminiscence which identifies learning with remembering, or for the doctrine 
of innate ideas, see Idea ab; Knowledge 6cf3); Mind 4d(2). 

The role of memory in science, history, and poetry, see Experience aa-ab; History x; 
Induction 2; Poetry 2. 

The problem of personal identity, see Same and Other ib; Soul id. 

The theory of racial memory in relation to instinct and tradition, see Habit 3e; Languacb 
3c; Poetry 3. 
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for: The function of imagiiiacion in thinking and knowing, soo Mind 13(2); Reasoning ic; 
and for the doctrine that universal concepts are abstracted from sensory images, see Idea 
2g; Sense 5a; Universal and Particular 4c. 

The theory of the transcendental unity of apperception, to which memory or imagination 
contributes, Knowledge 6bf4); One and Many 4b; Sense ic, 30(5). 

The imagination as a factor in art, sto Art 5; and for another discussion of the probable and 
the possible in poetry, see Poetry 83(2). 

Other discussions of dreams, their causes and meaning, Desire 5a, 6c; Language 10; 
Prophecy 3c; Sign and Symbol 6a; and for the theory of conflict, censorship, and repres- 
sion involved in the Freudian interpretation of dreams, see Desire 4a-‘4d, 6b. 

Matters relevant to the psychopathology of memory and imagination, see Desire 5a--5b; 
Emotion 3a“3b; Man 5b; Mind 8b; Sense 4d(2); Truth 32(2). 
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INTRODUCTION 


I N this chapter, as in Mathematics, wc must 
distinguish controversies about the science 
wc arc considering from controversies in it. But 
here the situation is complicated by many am- 
biguities. In the tradition of western thought, 
the name of science has never been denied to 
mathematics, no matter how its subject matter 
has been defined or what conception of science 
has prevailed. But controversies about meta- 
physics often begin, in modem times at least, 
by questioning our right to use the word “sci- 
ence” when wc speak of metaphysical inquiry 
or speculation. The challenge usually implies 
that metaphysics cannot be regarded as a body 
of valid knowledge because the peculiar objects 
it has chosen to investigate arc not susceptible 
to scientific inquiry. 

If experimentation were the sine qua non of 
scientific knowledge, it would follow, of couAc, 
that a discipline which could not perform ex- 
periments or even less rigorous types of empiri- 
cal research could not be called a science. But 
by that standard mathematics would also be 
ruled out. It docs not seem to be the case, how- 
ever, that mathematics and metaphysics stand 
or fall together. 

Hume, for example, admits the one and ex- 
cludes the other. If wc arc persuaded of his 
principles concerning science, wiiat havoc, he 
says, must wc make when wc run over our li- 
braries. “If we take in our hand any volume; of 
divinity or school metaphysics, for instance; let 
us ask, Does it contain any abstract reasoning con- 
cerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain 
any experimental reasoning concerning matter of 
fact and existence? No. Commit it then to the 
flames; for it can contain nothing but sophistry 
and illusion.” 

Nor does Kant make experimentation or em- 
pirical research indispensable to valid and cer- 
tain knowledge. On the contrary, pure, as op- 


posed to empirical, physics is for him like 
mathematics in having the superior status of 
a priori knowledge. They arc both sciences in 
the highest sense of the term because they con- 
sist of valid synthetic judgments a priori, Kant, 
therefore, docs not exclude metaphysics from 
the ranks of science because he thinks that 
“metaphysic, according to its proper aim, con- 
sists merely of synthetic propositions a priori'' 
Not the method of metaphysics, nor the form 
of its propositions, but tlie character of its ob- 
jects seems to be the cause of its frustration, 
reducing it to what Kant calls an “illusory dia- 
lectic” rather than a valid science. 

It might be supposed that those who take the 
opposite view— that metaphysics is a science, 
even, perhaps, the highest of* the sciences— 
would agree in defining its objects or the scope 
of its inquiry. This does not seem to be the case, 
any more than it seems to be tnic that all those 
who criticise metaphysics conceive its subject 
matter in the same way. 

Following what he takes to l)c the traditional 
conception of metaphysics in the mediaeval 
schools, which appears to him to be continued 
in the writings of Descartes, Leibnitz, and 
Wolff, Kant says that “metaphysic has for the 
proper object of its inquiries only three grand 
ideas: God, Freedom, and Imtnortality.” This 
also seems to be at least part olwhat Hume has 
in mind when he refers to “sch^l metaphysics” 
and associates it with “divinity,” by which he 
means theology, natural orsacied. Yet we find 
William fames saying that “Hame is at bottom 
as much of a metaphysician s Thomas Aqui- 
nas,” because he is engaged in ipeculations con- 
cerning the relation or lack of ifelation, the iden- 
tity or lack of identity, in the discrete elements 
of immediate experience. Here the question 
seems to be not about God, freedom, and im- 
mortality, but about the existence of enduring 
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substRnces underlying alt perceptible qualities, 
or about a fixed order of reality behind the $e* 
quence of phenomena in experience. According 
to lames, “the whole question of interaction 
and influence between things is a metaphysical 
question, and cannot be discussed at all by 
those who are unwilling to go into matters 
thoroughly.” 

In the Preface to his Principles of Psychology^ 
James declares his plan to limit his own in- 
quiries to what can be known by the empirical 
methods of the natural sciences. Psychology 
like physics must assume certain data. The dis- 
cussion of these assumptions, he says, “is called 
metaphysics and falls outside the province of 

this book The data assumed by psychol- 

ogy, just like those assumed by physics and the 
other natural sciences, must sometime be over- 
hauled. The effort to overhaul them clearly and 
thoroughly is meiaphvsics; but metaphysics 
can only perfonn her task well when distinctly 
conscious of its great extent.” The implication 
seems to be not that metaphysics is im(X>ssible 
but rather that metaphysics, as fames conceives 
it, docs not yet exist in any mature or satisfac- 
tory development. “Only a metaphysics alive 
to the weight of her task,” he writes, can hope 
to be successful. “That will perhaps be centu- 
ries hence.” 

We cannot fully explore the issue concerning 
the objects of metaphysics without observing 
that other names are used in the tradition of 
the great books todesignate thediscipline which, 
rightly or wrongly, claims to be the highest 
human science. The Greeks initiated the con- 
ception of a discipline which should be preemi- 
nent because it deals with first principles and 
highest causes. It not only searches for wisdom 
about the ultimate realities; it also lays the 
foundations for all other sciences. But the 
Greeks do not have one name for this discipline, 
nor is “metaphysics” even among the various 
names they use. 

Aristotle, whose Metaphysics is the first great 
book to Ivive this word in its title, never uses 
the word to refer to the seience which he is try- 
ing to define and establish. In th< opening chap- 
ters, be speaks of it under the name of wisdom, 
for “all men suppose what is cafled Wisdom to 
deal with the first causes and the principles of 


ail things.” There are other theoretical sciences, 
such as physics and mathematics, which investi- 
gate causes or deal with principles, but they do 
not reach to the highest causes or first prin- 
ciples, nor do they take all things in their 
most universal aspect as the object of their 
inquiry. 

Though “physics also is a kind of Wisdom,” 
says Aristotle, “it is not the first kind”; and 
elsewhere he says that “both physics and mathe- 
matics mast be classed as parts of Wisdom.” 
Physics deals only with material things in mo- 
tion; and “the mathematician investigates ab- 
stractions”— objects which, except as abstract- 
ed, cannot exist apart from matter and motion. 
“If there is something which is eternal and im- 
movable and sepaiated from matter, clearly the 
knowledge of it belongs to a theoretical science 
—not, however, to physics nor to mathematics, 
but to a science prior to both.” It is that science 
which is the highest part of wisdom. 

Aristotle gives two names to the supreme 
form of human wisdom or the highest of the 
theoretical sciences. He denominates it both 
from the position it occupies in relation to all 
other disciplines and also in terms of the kind 
of substance which it alone investigates. If there 
is “no substance other than those which arc 
formed by nature, natural science (/.e., physics) 
will be the first science, but if there is an im- 
movable substance, the science of this must be 
prior and must be first philosophy.” But this 
highest science also deserves to be called “the- 
ology” as well as ”firsi philosophy.” There arc, 
Ansiolle says, “three theoretical philosophies, 
malheniiUics, physics, and what wc may call 
theology, since it is obvious that if the divine 
is present anywhere, it is present in things of 
this sort,” !>., the eternal, immutable, imma- 
terial, 

Thrre is still another name for the highest 
speculative discipline in the Greek conception 
of the order of the sciences. “Dialectic” is the 
name which Plato gives to the search for first 
principles and for the knowledge of the most 
intelligible realities. As appears in the chapter 
on Dialectic, Aristotle contrasts the dial^tt- 
cian and the philosopher as respectively con- 
cerned with opinion and knowledge, but Plato 
regards die dialectician as preeminendy the 
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philosopher. Not only does dialectic belong to 
the realm of knowledge rather than opinion, 
but in the realm of knowledge, mathematics 
occupies the lower, dialectic the upper part. 
The mathematical sciences build upon hypoth- 
eses which they do not and cannot establish. 
Dialectic uses hypotheses only “as steps and 
points of departure into a world which is above 
hypotheses, in order that she may soar beyond 
them to the first principle of the whole; and . . . 
by successive steps she descends again wirliout 
the aid of any sensible object from ideas, 
through ideas, and in ideas she ends.*' 

Despite all the relevant differences between 
Plato and Aristotle concerning being and be- 
coming, reason and sense, the intelligible and 
the sensible, it seems possible to compare the 
knowledge which Plato calls “dialectic” with 
what Aristotle calls “first philosophy” or “the- 
dogy.” 

Both, for example, proceed from first princi- 
ples and establish the foundations of the infe- 
rior sciences. On its downward path, dialectic, 
according to Plato, brings the light of reason to 
bear on the understanding of the hypotheses 
which are the principles of mathematics. Though 
Aristotle thinks that mathematics rests on ax- 
ioms or self-evident truths, he also says tha^t “it 
must be the business of first philosophy to ex- 
amine the principles of mathematics” because 
the mathematician only uses them in a special 
application without investigating their general 
truth. Furthermore, the question concerning 
how the objects of mathematics exist is a ques- 
tion for the first philosopher, not the mathema- 
tician. 

In the Sophisg, Plato, to illustrate the differ- 
ence between the sophist and the dialectician 
or philosopher, develops an analysis of such 
terms as being and non-bcing, true and false, 
same and other, one and many, rest and motion. 
These, it seems, arc the fundamental concepts 
in the philosopher's knowledge of the ultimate 
reality. But these are also the fundamental con- 
cepts in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. In the mediae- 
val period when “metaphysics” generally re- 
places “dialectic” as the name for the fint phi- 
losophy, the so-called transcendental terms— 
such as heing^ essettce, other, one, true, goorZ—arc 
treated as the basic metaphysical concepts; and 
what is characteristic of them as abstractions 


helps to characterize the nature of metaphysics 
as a science. 

The word “metaphysics” comes into use as a 
result of the title supposedly given by the Alex- 
andrian librarians to the work in which Aristotle 
treats the problems of the first philosophy. The 
word is short for “the boolcs w'hich come after 
the books on physics.” Plotinus uses the word 
and connects it with the Platonic meaning of 
“dialectic. "In the training of the metaphysi- 
cian he says, dialectic is the ultimate study* 

Dialectic, according to Plotinus, “is the meth- 
od, or discipline, that brings with it the power 
of pronouncing with fin.nl t ruth upon the nature 
and relation of thmgs—what each is, how it dil- 
fers from others, what common quality all have, 
to w^hat kind each belongs and in what rank 
each stands in its kind and whether its being is 
real-being, and how many Ixrings there arc, and 
how many non-beings to be distinguished from 
beings.” But we must not think of dialectic, 
Plotinus declares, “as the mere tool of the meta- 
physician.” It g(X*s beyond metaphysics as vision 
or contemplative wisdom goc‘s bcvoml ihstur- 
sivc reasoning and demonstration, “ft leaves to 
another science all that cod of premises and 
conclusions called the art of reasoning.” 

The question which Plotinus raises— whether 
there IS a higher science or form of knowledge 
than metaphysics— is naturally considered by 
the great Christian theologians. In part their 
answer resembles that of Plotinus; in part it 
differs. W here Plotinus spea ks of dialec tic as “ l he 
most precious part of philosophy” iKcaiise it 
transcends reasoning and argument and reaches 
the sort of immediate apprehension of reality 
which cannot be expressed in words, theologians 
rccogm/c the supremacy of mystical knowl- 
edge— a foretaste in this lifc^of what the vision 
of God will be like in the lif^ to come. But, un- 
like Plotinus, they do not i liink such knowl- 
edge, here or hereafter, is naH irai wisdom. Rath- 
er it is supernatural knowIe< ge, the divine gift 
to man of a contemplative wisdom to which 
his nature cannot attain its own unaided 
powers. ? 

The subordination of metaphysical .science to 
knowledge which is both .supernatural and non- 
sciencific (i.e., neither discursive nor analytical 
nor demonstrative) is considered in the chap- 
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tcrs on Theology and Wisdom. Another subor* 
dination of metaphysics, considered there also, 
must be mentioned here as well. That is the 
subordination of metaphysics to theology. Both 
metaphysics and theology may be conceived as 
sciences which arc engaged in reasoning and ar- 
gument and in trying to demonstrate conclu- 
sions from principles. But one is merely a hu- 
man science working with the principles of rea- 
son, whereas the other is what Aquinas calls 
“sacred doctrine,** in order to signify that its 
principles are articles of religious faith. 

In the hierarchy of human sciences, meta- 
physics remains supreme— the first philosophy. 
It suffers only by comparison with theology in- 
sofar as the latter rests upon divine revelation 
and, since it enjoys the certainty of faith, es- 
ca{xrs the insecurity of reason. Though meta- 
physics and theology differ in their principles 
and somewhat in t«hcir methods, they do not 
dilfcr emircly in their subject matter. Both, 
for example, may treat of God and of the exist- 
ence of immaterial and imperishable beings. 
A<iuinas. therefore, must face the objection that 
there is no need for any knowledge in addition 
to metaphysics because “everything that is, is 
treated of in philosophical science— even God 
Himself, in that pan of philosophy called theol- 
ogy, or the divine science, by Aristotle.*’ lb 
this he replies by giving two reasons for sacred 
theology. 

It is necessary, he says, “for the salvation of 
man that certain truths which exceed human 
reason should be made known to him by divine 
revelation. Even as regards those truths about 
God which human reason could have discov- 
ered, it was necessary that man should be taught 
by a divine revelation; because the truth about 
God such as reason could discover, would only 
be known by a few, and that after a long time, 
and with the admixture of many errors,’’ Fur- 
thermore, he continues, there is no reason “why 
those things which may be learnt from philo- 
sophical science, so far as they can be known by 
natural reason, may not also be taught us by 
another science so far as they fall within reve- 
lation. Hence the theology included in sacred 
doctrine differs in kind from Uiat theology 
which is a part of philosophy.” 

These two kinds of theology are traditionally 
distinguished as natural and sacred. When Fran- 
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cis Bacon divides the sciences “into theology 
and philosophy,” he adds that “in the former 
we do not include natural theology.” Natural 
theology is the divine part of philosophy, yet 
it is clearly distinct from sacred theology or 
what Bacon calls “inspired divinity.” 

This distinction, in whatever language it is 
made, raises two problems. The first concerns 
the relation of natural to sacred theology, es- 
pecially with regard to the scope of natural 
theology and the precise nature of its independ- 
ence of sacred doctrine. On this question there 
seems to be considerable difference between 
such writers as Augustine and Aquinas, or Bacon 
and Descartes. As already noted, the various 
issues involved arc reserved for discussion in 
the chapter on Theology. I'lic second problem 
is directly pertinent to metaphysics alone. The 
question is whether metaphysics and natural 
theology arc identical in subject mat ter or scope, 
or whether natural theology is only a part of 
metaphysics. 

Aristotle seems to answer this question when 
he suggests that “first philosophy” and “theol- 
ogy” arc interchangeable designations for the 
highest branch of speculative knowledge. To 
the extent that he declares this science to be an 
inquiry concerning the existence and nature of 
immaterial and imperishable substances, his 
definition of the object of metaphysics would 
seem to justify the title of theology. 

Descartes, who also separates metaphysics 
from physics by reference to the immateriality 
and materiality of the substances which arc their 
objects, even more explicitly seems to give the 
whole of metaphysics a theological character. 
In the Preface to his Meditations on the First 
Philosophy^ he says that he is concerned to treat 
of “God and the human soul”; for, as he ex- 
plains to the professors of Sacred Theology of 
the Sorlx)nnc, “I have always considered that 
the two questions respecting God and the soul 
were the chief of those that ought to be dem- 
onstrated by philosophical rather than iheo- 
logical argument.” 

Though he adds the freedom of the human 
will to the existence of God and the immortal- 
ity of the soul, Kant’s definition of the objects 
of metaphysical speculation similarly makes 
metaphysics an inquiry into things which lie 
outside the realm of physics and associates it 
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with the traditional subject matter of theology^ 
at least in the sense that here reason tries to 
prove propositions which arc the main tenets of 
religious f^th. In hisPre&ce to the first edition 
of the Critiqueof PureReason, Kant remarks that 
when reason **finds itself compelled to have re- 
course to principles which transcend the region 
of experience," it "falls into confusion and con- 
tradictions. . . . The arena of these endless con- 
tests is called Metaphysic." 

If nothing immaterial exists, if there are no 
beings apart from the changing things of sense- 
experience, or if, although such things exist, 
they cannot be known by reason proceeding in 
the manner of speculative science, docs it follow 
that metaphysics must also be denied existence, 
at least as a speculative science ? The answer 
seems to be clear. If the declared objects of a 
science do not exist, or if those objects are un- 
knowable by the methods which that science 
proposes to follow, then it seems difHcult to de- 
fend its claims to be a valid science against those 
who challenge them. The controversy over the 
validity of metaphysics would thus appear to 
turn on the truth or falsity of the two "ifs" 
just mentioned. 

But the matter cannot be so resolved if 
natural theology does not exhaust the whole of 
metaphysics; that is, if metaphysics considers 
objects other than the immaterial, and if it in- 
quires into their nature rather than their ex- 
istence. Aristotle’s definition of the subject 
matter of the first philosophy seems to contain 
an alternative conception of metaphysics, one 
which may be quite consistent with the con- 
ception of it as theology, but which, however, 
gives it problems to solve in the realm of physi- 
cal things. 

"There is a science," Aristotle writes, "which 
investigates being as being and the attributes 
which bebng to being in virtue of its own na- 
ture." This definition of the first philosophy 
seems to differentiate it from mathematics and 
physics as sharply as the other definition in 
terms of immaterial and imperishable sub- 
stances. The other sciences, according to Aris- 
totle, do not treat of "being qua being uni- 
versally.’* The properties of anything which is 
"in so far as it h^ being, and the contraries in 
it qua being, it k the business of no other sci- 


ence to investigate; for to physics one would 
assign the study of things not qua beings but 
rather qua sharing in movement"; and math- 
ematics is concerned with the attributes of 
things insofar as they are "quantitative and 
continuous." These sciences "mark off some 
particular kind of being, some genus, and in- 
quire into this, but not being simply, nor qua 
being. . . . Similarly, these sciences omit the 
question whether the genus with which they 
deal exists or docs nor exist, because it belongs 
to the same kind of thinking to show what it is 
and that it is." 

Only the first philosophy "docs not inquire 
about particular subjects in so far as each has 
some attribute or other, but speculates about 
being, in so far as each particular thing is." Its 
subject matter, then, includes all existing 
things as existing, and involves not only the 
question how anything which exists exists (i.e., 
the properties of being), but also the question 
whether certain things, whose existence can be 
questioned, do in fact exist. Whatever truths 
hold good for all things qua being-such as the 
principle that the same thing cannot both be 
and not be in the same respect at the .same time 
—belong to the first philosophy, even though, 
as in this case Aristotle points out, the law of 
contradiction may also belong to logic as the 
principle of demonstration. 

This broader conception of the first philoso- 
phy explains, as its restriction to natural the- 
ology could not explain^ why the central books 
in Anstotle’s Metaphysics treat of sensible, phys- 
ical substances; their nature as substances; the 
distinction between substance and accident, 
form and matter, potentiality and actuality, as 
principles of the composite nature of changing 
substances; and the propeifies of such ex- 
istences in virtue of their hiving being, e.g., 
their unity and divisibility, <|ieir sameness and 
otherness. 

Aristotle does not inquire 4rhether such sub- 
stances exist. He seems to take their existence 
as unquestionaUe, for he fr^uently refers to 
physical things as "the readier recognized sub^ 
stances." But in addition to tlie question "how 
sensible substances exist," there are such ques- 
tions as "whether there are or are not any be- 
sides sensible substances. . . and whether ibeie 
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is a substance capable of separate existence, 
apart from sensible substances, and if so why 
and how.'* These latter questions lead to the 
concluding books of the Metaphysics which in-* 
quire into the existence of the non'sensiblc, the 
immaterial, the immutable. If Aristotle's the- 
ology begins here, then theology is only a part — 
the crowning part, perhaps— of a larger science 
whose object is not a special realm of being, but 
all of being. 

Hobbes and Bacon go further than Aristotle 
in the direction of opposing the identification 
of metaphysics with theology. Where Aristotle 
seems to admit theological subject matter as a 
part of the first philosophy, they exclude it 
entirely. 

Hobbes does not use the word “metaphysics" 
in his own classification of the sciences; he em- 
ploys it only as a term of derogation to refer to 
scholastic doctrines which he repudiates. His 
own classification philosophia pnma that 
branch of natural philosophy which is prior to 
the mathematical and mechanical sciences. The 
latter deal with determinate quantity and mo' 
tion. The antecedent science deals with “quan- 
tity and motion indeterminate.'' These “being 
the principles or first foundation of philos- 
ophy," the science which deals with them “is 
called Phtlosophia Prima'' 

Bacon distinguishes between first philosophy 
and metaphysics and between metaphysics and 
natural theology. First philosophy, he says, is 
“the common parent of sciences.’’ It is con- 
cerned with “axioms, not peculiar to any sci- 
ence, but common to a number of them" and 
also with “the adventitious or transcendental 
condition of things, such as little, much, like, 
different, possible, impossible, entity, nonen- 
tity, etc." Natural theology, which is the divine 
* part of philosophy because it inquires about 
“God, unity, goodness, angels, and spirits,’' is 
serrate from the rest of natural philosophy. 

“But to assign the proper office of metaphys- 
ics, as contra-distinguished from printary phi- 
losophy and natural theology,” Bacon writes, 
“we must note that as physics regards the 
things, which are wholly^ immersed in matter 
and movable, so metaphysics i^aids what is 
more abstracted and fixed; thgr physics sup^ 
poses only existence, motion, and natural ne- 
cessity, whilst metaphysics supposes also mind 
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and idea. ... As we have divided natural phi- 
losophy into the investigation of causes and the 
production of effects, and referred the investi- 
gation of causes to theory, which we again di- 
vide into physical and metaphysical, it is nec- 
essary that the real difference of these two be 
drawn from the nature of the causes they in- 
quire into.” Physics, according to Bacon, in- 
quires into efficient and material causes; meta- 
physics, into formal and final causes; and as 
mechanics is the practical application of physi- 
cal theory, so what Bacon calls “magic" is the 
practical doctrine that corresponds to the meta- 
physical theory of forms. 

Agreememt or disagreement concerning the 
subject matter a|^ problems of that which 
claims to be the highest human science, how- 
ever named, does not seem to be uniformly ac- 
companied by agreement or disagreement con- 
cerning the status and development of the dis- 
cipline in question. 

There seems to be some similarity% for ex- 
ample, between Plato’s dialectic as an inquiry 
into forms and Bacon's notion of metaphysics 
as concerned with formal causes— a similarity 
which Bacon himself observes. But where Plato 
seems to think that dialectic exists, to be taught 
and learned, Bacon's judgment is that this part 
of metaphysics, if not the part dealing with 
final causes, has not yet been developed because 
the right method has not been employed. 

Again, Aristotle's conception of metaphysics 
as concerned with the primary axioms, the 
universal principles applicable to all existence, 
and the transcendental properties of being, 
seems to bear some resemblance to Bacon's 
primary philosophy. But Bacon writes as if 
Aristotle's Metaphysics had not been written, or 
at least as if it had not succeeded, as Aristotle 
might have supposed it had, in establishing the 
science w'hich Bacon finds for the most part in 
a defective or undeveloped condition. 

If we turn to natural theology, either as a 
part of metaphysics (with Aristotle), or as 
separate from metaphysics (with Bacon), or 
as identical with metaphysics (witli Descartes), 
we find the same situation. Aside frtvm some 
verbal and some real differences concerning the 
objects of the inquiry, Aristotle, Bacon, and 
Descartes think that the existence of beings 
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apart from the sensible world of matter and 
change can be demonstrated and that some- 
thing can be known of their nature— whether 
they are called immaterial substances, spirits, 
and intelligences, or C^, angels, and souls. 

With some alterations in language and 
thought, Plato and Plotinus, Augustine and 
Aquinas, Spinoza and Locke can he added to 
this company. They arc theologians in that sense 
of “theology** which implies a ration;d knowl- 
edge— without religious faith, an<l either by in- 
tuition or demonstration— 'of beings which re- 
ally exist, yet are not sensible or material or 
mutable or finite. Spinoza, for example, does 
not use the word “metaphysics,** but he holds 
that “the human mind possesses an adequate 
knowledge of the eternal and infinite essence of 
God.** Although Locke*s use of the word “meta- 
physics** is derogatory, and though the pur- 
pose of his Essay Concerning Human Understand’ 
ing is to prevent human inquiries from extend- 
ing beyond man*s capacities, he attributes 
greater certainty to our knowledge of God and 
the soul than to our knowledge of bodies, and 
finds no greater dilliculty in our speculations 
about spirits than about particles of mattcr.^ 

* 'Experimenting and discovering in ourselves 
knowledge, and the power of voluntary mo- 
tion, as certainly as we experiment, or discover 
in things without us, the cohesion and separa- 
tion of solid parts, which is the extension and 
motion of bodies,** Locke writes, “wc have as 
much reason to be satisfied with our notion of 
immaterial spirit, as with our notion of body, 
and the existence of the one as well as the other. 
, . . But whichever of these complex ideas be 
clearest, that of body, or immaterial spirit, this 
is evident, that the simple ideas that make them 
up are no other than what we have received 
from sensation or reflection; and so is it of ail 
our other ideas of substances, even of God 
himself.** 

As we have already seen, Hume and Kant 
deny metaphysics (so far as it is identified with 
what is traditionally natural theology) the 
status of a valid theoretical science. For them 
it is incapable of taking its place beside physics 
and mathematics. Hume, in addition, denies 
validity to metaphysical speculation concern- 
ing causes and sqbstances in the natural order. 
Unlike Hume, who simply removes metaphysi- 


cal problems from the realm of questions worth 
thinking about, Kant does not reject the 
problems but rather offers alternative methotls 
of stating and solving them. He hopes thereby 
to accomplish a reformation rather than an ab- 
olition of metaphysical inquiry. 

The existence of Cjod, freedom, and im- 
mortality must be affirmed, Kant thinks, in 
the order of practical, not speculative reason. 
They are indispensable “conditions of the nec- 
essary object of our will .... that is to say, con- 
ditions of the practical use of pure reason.** 
Yet, he adds, “wc cannot affirm that wc l{now 
and understand^ I will nut say the actuality, but 
c\cn the possibility, of them.** 

Furthermore, by redefining metaphysics to 
mean “any system of knowledge a priori that 
consists of pure conceptions,*' Kant nor only 
gives his fundamental treatises in morals and 
ethics a metaphysical character, but sees the 
jxissibility of a genuine metaphysic emerging 
from the Critique of Pure Reason. Once “the 
dogmatism of metaphysic*’ has been removed, 
“that is, the presumption that it is possible to 
achieve anything in melaphysic without a pre- 
vious criticism of pure reason. . . . ir may not 
be toodifficult to leave a bcqiffst to posterity in 
the sha[>e of a systematical mctaphysic, carried 
out according to the critique of pure reason.** 

Kant's transcendental philosophy, and es- 
pecially what he calls “the architectonic of 
pure reason,** is in a sense that mctaphysic al- 
ready begun. In subject matter, if not in its 
method or conclusions, it resembles the tradi- 
tional inquiry concerning the universal prin- 
ciples and transcendental properties of being. 
The objects of natural theology are, of course, 
excluded as being beyond the power of reason 
to know in a speculative manner. 

Metaphysics as a possible s<ficnce is for Kant 
“nothing more tlian the invcifcory of all that is 
given us by pure reason^ systematically ar- 
ranged. . . . Such a system oapure speculative 
reason,’’ he says in his origiiBi preface to the 
Critique^ “1 hope to be able to publish under 
the title of Metaphysic of Nalftre.*' And in the 
last pages of the Critique^ whf rein he criticizes 
all speculative efforts in the Sphere of natural 
tbcolc^, Kant reaffirms **the speculative and 
the practical use of pure reason** to constitute 
“a Mctaphysic of Nature and a Metaphysic of 
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Ethics/' The former, he says, is “what is com- 
monly called Metaphysic in the more limited 
sense/* Both together “form properly that de- 
partment of knowledge which may be termed, 
in the truest sense of the word, philosophy, 
llic path which it pursues is that of science, 
which, when it has once been discovered, is 
never lost, and never misleads/' 

Controversies about metaphysics can be dis- 
tinguished from metaphysical controversies— 
that is, disputes within the field of metaphysical 
thought. We have confined our attention to 
the former throughout this chapter. But it may 
not be possible to judge, much less to resolve, 
the issues about the scope, methods, and valid- 
ity of metaphysics without engaging in, or at 
least facing, issues which arc themselves meta- 
physical. 

The only way r»j ^^.cape this would be to 
suppose that psychology (as an analysis of the 
powers of the mind) or epistemology (as a 
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theory of the criteria of valid knowledge) 
could determine in advance of any examina- 
tion of metaphysical discussion whether the 
matters to be discussed fall within the range of 
questions concerning which the human mind 
has the power to find and validate answers. 
But if this supposition is untenable in itself; or 
if it is untenable because psychology and epis- 
temology, when they are treated as the first 
philosophy, themselves presuppose a meta- 
physics or conceal their metaphysical presuppo- 
sitions; then no alternative remains but to judge 
metaphysics directly by its fruits. 

In that case, the issues surveyed in this chap- 
ter require an examination of the metaphysical 
discussions to be found in such chapters as 
God, Angel, Idea, Soul, Immortality, 
Will (which are relevant particularly to the 
problems of natural theology); and (as relevant 
to other parts or problems of metaphysics) such 
chapters as Being, Cause, Form, Matter, 
One and Many, Relation, Same and Other. 
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It may be supposed that such words as 
“thought” or “thinking” cannot, because of 
their own ambiguity, help u$ to define the 
sphere of mind. But whatever the relation of 
thinking to sensing, thinking seems to involve 
more — for almost all observers— than a mere re- 
ception of impressions from without. This seems 
to be the opinion of those who make thinking a 
consequence of sensing, as well as of those who 
regard thought as indc()endent of sense. For 
both, thinking goes beyond sensing, either as 
an elaboration of the materials of sense or as 
an apprehension of objects which are totally 
beyond the reach of the senses. To the extent 
that this insight is true, the elements or aspects 
of thought discussed in the chapters on Idea, 
Judgment, and Reasoning have an obvious 
relevance to the various theories of mind dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 

The second fact which seems to be a root 
common to all conceptions of mind is that of 
knowledge or knowing. This may be ques- 
tioned on the ground that if there were sensa- 
tion without any form of thought, judgment, 
or reasoning, there would be at least a rudi- 
mentary form of knowledge— some degree of 
consciousness or awareness by one thing of 
another. Granting the point of this objeccioo, 
it nevertheless seems to be true that the dis- 
tinction between truth and falsity, and the 
difference between knowledge, error, and ig- 
norance, or knowledge, belief, and opinion, do 
not apply to sensations in the total absence of 
thought. The chapter on Knowledge reports 
formulations of these distinctions or differences. 
Any understanding of knowledge which in- 
volves them seems to imply mind for the same 
reason that it implies thought. 

There is a further implication of mind in the 
fact of self-knowledge. Sensing may be aware- 
ness of an object and to this extent it may be a 
kind of knowing, but it has never been ob- 
served that the senses can sense or be aware of 
themselves. Take, for example, definitions of 
sense, or theories of sensation and the objects of 
sense. Such definitions and theories must be 
regarded as works of reflective thought; they 
arc not products of sensation. 

Thought seems to be not only reflective, but 
reflexive, that is, able to consider itself, to de- 


fine the nature of thinking and to develop theo- 
ries of mind. This fact about thought— its rc- 
flexivity— also seems to be a common element 
in all the meanings of “mind.” It is sometimes 
referred to as “the reflexivity of the intellect” 
or as “the reflexive power of the understand- 
ing” or as “the ability of the understanding to 
reflect ufx>n its own acts” or as “self- conscious- 
ness.” Whatever the phrasing, a world without 
self-consciousness or self-knowledge would be a 
world in which the traditional conception of 
mind would probably not have arisen. 

The third fact is the fact of purpose or in- 
tention, of planning a course of action with 
foreknowledge of its goal, or working in any 
other way toward a desired and foreseen objec- 
Qvc. As in the case of sensitivity, the phenom- 
ena of desire do not, without further qmdifi- 
calion, indicate the realm of mind. According 
to the theory of natural desire, for example, 
the natural tendencies of even inanimate and 
insensitive things arc expressions of desire. But 
it is not in that sense of desire that the fact of 
purpose or intention is here taken as evidence 
of mind. 

It is rather on the level of tljc behavior of 
living things that purpose seems to require a 
factor over and above the senses, limited as 
they arc to present appearances. It cannot be 
found in the passions which have the same limi- 
tation as the senses, for unless they are checked 
they tend toward immediate emotional dis- 
charge. That factor, called for by the direction 
of conduct to future ends, is cither an clement 
common to all meanings of “mind” or is at least 
an element associated with mind. 

It is sometimes called the faculty of will- 
rational desire or the intellectual appetite. 
Sometimes it is treated as ihciact of willing 
which, along with thinking, is ^ne of the two 
major activities of mind or understanding; and 
sometimes purposiveness is regar Jed as the very 
essense of mentality. Consider tioas relevant 
to this aspect of mind are discussfxl in the chap- 
ter on Will. 

These ti{R£E or four facts— thought, knowl- 
edge or self-knowledge, and purpose- seem to 
be common to all theories of mind. Mote than 
that, il^y seem to be facts which require the 
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development of the conception. They arc, for 
the most part, not questioned in the tradition 
of the great books; but they arc not always 
seen in the same light. They arc not always re- 
lated in the same way to one another and to 
other relevant considerations. From such dif- 
ferences in interpretation and analysis arise the 
various conflicting conceptions of the human 
mind. 

'Ihc conflict of theories concerning what the 
human mind is, what structure it has, what 
parts belong to it or what whole it belongs to, 
docs not comprise the entire range of contro- 
versy on the subject. Yet enough is common to 
all theories of mind to permit certain other 
questions to be formulated. 

How does the human mind operate? How 
does it do whatever is its work, and with what 
intrinsic excellences or defects? What is the 
relation of mind to matter, to Ixxlily organs, 
to material conditk/.a.^? Is mind a common 
j>ossession of men and animals, or is whatever 
might be called mind in animals distinctly dif- 
ferent from the human mint! ? Arc there minds 
or a mind in existence apart from man aiul the 
whole world of corporeal life ? 

Such questions constitute the major topics 
of this chapter. (3lhcr topics which appear here, 
such as the moral and political aspects of mind, 
arc reserved for discussion in the many other 
chapters devoted to the great ideas of moral 
and political thought. Still others, like the 
problem of insanity— the loss or derangement 
of mind— arc obviously relevant here even 
though the more general consideration of psy- 
chopathology belongs elsewhere, c.g., in the 
chapter on Mudicine. 

The intelligibility of the fjositions taken in 
the dispute of the issues which arc here our ma- 
jor concern depends to some degree on the di- 
vergent conceptions of the human mind from 
which they stem. It seems ncccssitry, therefore, 
to examine the seven notions of mind which 
appear in the great books. This will at least pro- 
vide the general context for the reailer's further 
explorations, even if it is not possible to trace 
the implications each of these notions may have 
for the great controversial issues. 

Seven is, of course, a fiction ofjanalysis. There 
arc, from one point of view, more— perhaps as 
many as there are, among the great authors, 
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thinkers who have dwelt at length on the sub- 
ject. From another point of view, there may be 
fewer than seven, for when the lines arc drawn 
according to certain basic differences, several 
of these theories appear to be variants of a 
single doctrine. 

“That in the soul which is called mind,** 
Aristotle writes, is “that whereby the soul 
thinks and judges.’* For him, as for Plato, the 
human intellect or reasr^n is a part or power of 
the soul of man, distinct from other parts or 
faculties, such as the senses and the imagination, 
desire and the passions. ITiough the human soul 
is distinguished from the souls of other living 
things by virtue of its having this part or pow- 
er, and is therefore called by Aristotle a “ra- 
tional soul,’* thesfrwriters do not identify mind 
and soul. As soul is the principle of life and all 
vital activities, so mind is the sulx^rdinate prin- 
ciple of knowledge and the activities of think- 
ing, deliberating, deciding. 

Within the general framework of this theory, 
many differences exist between Plato and Aris- 
totle and l>etween them and others who share 
t heir views. Fhese differences arise not only with 
resix^ct to the soul of which the intellect is a 
part, but also with respect to the power or ac- 
tivity of the intellect itself. For example, the 
distinction which Aristotle initiates, l^twecn 
mind as an active and as a passive power, is 
more explicitly formulated by Aquinas in his 
theory of the active intellect and the intellect 
as potential. 

The human intellect, .\quiiias writes, “is in 
potentiality to things intelligible, and is at 
first a clean tablet on which nothing is unritten^ 
as the Philosopher says. This is made clear from 
the flicl that at first we are only in potentiality 
towards understanding, and aftenvards we arc 
made to understand actually. And so it is evi- 
dent that with us to understand is in a way to be 
passme'' But the forms of things, or what 
Aquinas calls their “intelligible species," are 
not actually intelligible as they exist in ma- 
terial things. He therefore argues that in addi- 
tion to the “power receptive of such species, 
which is called the possible intellect by reason 
of its being in potentiality to such species," 
there must also be another intellectual power, 
which he calls the active or “agent" intellect. 
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Nothing, he says, can be ^‘reduced from po- 
tentiality CO act except by something in act’* 
or already actual. ’’We must therefore assign 
on the part of the intellect some power to make 
things actually intelligible, by the abstraction 
of the species from material conditions. Such is 
the necessity for positing an agent intellect.” 

The more explicit formulation which Aqui- 
nas gives of the distinction between the active 
and the possible intellects as distinct powers has 
further consequences for the analysts of three 
states of the passive or possible intellect dis- 
tinguislicd by Aristotle. The intellectual power 
which is receptive of the intelligible species may 
either be m complete potentiality to them, as it 
is when it has nor yet come to understand cer- 
tain things. Or it may be described as in ha- 
bitual possession of the intelligible species when 
it has previously acquired the understanding of 
certain things, but is not now actually engaged 
in understanding them. In the third place, the 
potential intellect may also be actual or in act 
whenever it is actually exercising its habit of 
understanding or is for the first time actually 
understanding something. 

In this traditional theory of mind, many 
other distinctions arc made in the sphere of 
mental activity, but none is thought to require 
a division of the mind into two distinct powere, 
or even to require the discrimination of several 
states of the same power. Just as Plato regards 
the intuition or direct apprehension of intelligi- 
ble objects as an activity of the same intelli- 
gence which is able to reason discursively about 
the ideas it can contemplate, so Aristotle and 
Aquinas assign three different activities to the 
intellectual power which apprehends intelli- 
gible objects, not by intuition, but only as the 
result of the abstraction of forms from matter 
by the active intellect. 

Once the possible intellect is actualized by 
the reception of the abstracted species, it can 
act in three ways. It can express in concepts the 
species which have been impressed upon it. 
This— the first act of the intellect— is concep- 
tion. Its second and third acts^of judgment 
and of reasoning— consist in forming proposi- 
tions out of concepts and in seeing how one 
proposition follows from others in inference or 
proof. 

Unlike abstraction and conception, which 


Aquinas assigns to the active and the possible 
intellect respectively, conception, judgments 
and reasoning do not, in his opinion, require 
distinct powers. Nor do the two kinds of 
thought or reasoning which Aquinas calls “spec- 
ulativc” and “practical.” The speculative and 
practical intellects, he maintains, “are not dis- 
tinct powers,” for they differ only in their ends. 
The speculative intellect “directs what it ap- 
prehends, not to operation, but to the sole con- 
sideration of truth”; the practical intellect 
“directs what it apprehends to operation” or 
action. But to the nature of intellect as a power 
of apprehension, “it is accidental whether it be 
directed to operation or not.” 

Not all thb foregoing distinctions arc made, 
or made in the same way, by Plato, Aristotle 
and other authors like Plotinus, Augustine, or 
Aquinas, who stand together in regarding mind 
as only a part of the human soul. Lucretius be- 
longs with them on this point, though he differs 
radically from them on the issue of mind and 
matter. Mind, for him, is only “the directing 
principle” of the soul, “the head so to speak, 
and reigns paramount in the whole body.” It is 
only the thinking or deciding |>art of the soul. 
But Plato, Aristotle, and their followers make 
a distinction in kind between sensations or 
images and universal ideas or abstract concepts. 
Sense and intellect are for them distinct facul- 
ties of knowing and have distinct objects of 
knowledge. For Lucretius, on the other hand, 
thinking is merely a reworking of the images 
received by the senses. In this one respect at 
least, Lucretius is more closely associated with 
the theory of mind to be found in Hobbes, 
Locke, and Hume. 

In the consideration of mind, agreement on 
one point seems everywhere to j>c accompanied 
by disagreement on another. txKke does not 
agree with Lucretius or Hobbe about the ma- 
teriality of mind; and though he agrees with 
Berkeley that mind is a spiritua entity, he docs 
not agree with him, any more than he agrees 
with Hobbes and Hume, about the abstraction 
of general concepts from particular sense-im- 
pressions. Plato and Aristotle < agree that the 
senses and the intellect or reason arc quite dis- 
tinct, but they do not agree about the relation 
of these faculties, especially not on the extent 
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to which the mind can act independently of 
$en$e and imagination. Augustine seems to share 
Platons doctrine of reminiscence as an account 
of how the senses recall actively to mind ideas 
it has always somehow possessed. Aquinas 
adopts Aristotle's doctrine of abstraction as the 
quite contrary account of the role the senses 
play in providing the materials on which the 
mind works to obtain ideas. But Augustine and 
Aquinas come together on another point in 
which they depart alike from Aristotle and 
Plato. They distinguish with precision between 
the intellect and will as separate (acuities of 
the soul, whereas Plato and Aristotle treat 
thinking and willing (or knowing and loving) 
as merely diverse aspects of mental life. 

The same situation prevails with respect to 
the other theories of mind which wc must now 
consider in their own terms. Descartes, for ex- 
ample, resembles and Augustine on the 

point on which wc have seen that they together 
differ from Aristotle and Aquinas, namely, the 
relation of mind or reason to the senses or imag- 
ination. Yet he is also closer to Aristotle and 
Plato in a respect in which they together differ 
from Augustine and Aquinas, namely, in re- 
garding thinking and willing as acts of the mind 
rather than as belonging to completely sepa- 
rate faculties. 

These agreements and differences occur in 
the context of a basic opposition between Des- 
cartes and all the other writers so far men- 
tioned. Unlike all of them, he identifies the 
human mind with the rational soul of man. In 
the dual nature of man, he says, “there arc cer- 
tain activities, which wc call corporeal, e.g., 
magnitude, figure, motion, and all those that 
cannot be thought of apart from extension in 
space; and the substance in which they exist is 
called body* . . . Further, there are other activi- 
ties, which we call thinking activities, e.g., un- 
derstanding, willing, imagining, feeling, etc., 
which agree in falling under the description of 
thought, perception, or consciousness. The sub- 
stance in which they reside we call a thinking 
thing or the mind^ or any other name we care, 
provided only we do noticonfound it with cor- 
poreal substance, since thinking (activities have 
no affuiity with corporeal activities, and 
thought, which is the common nature in which 
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the former agree, is totally different from ex- 
tension, the common term for describing the 
latter.’* Descartes denies that brutes possess 
thought, but “even though I were to grant,” 
he says, “that thought existed in them, it would 
in nowise follow that the human mind was not 
to be distinguished from the body, but on the 
contrary that in other animals also there was a 
mind distinct from their body.” 

The two components of human nature are, 
according to Descartes, each of them substances 
— a res cogitans or a thinking substance and a res 
extensa or an extended substance. I>cscartes uses 
the phrases “rational soul” and “mind” inter- 
changeably. Reason or intellect— the capacity 
to think— is not a power of the soul. Nor is 
thinking an act which the soul sometimes per- 
forms, sometimes idocs not. It is the very es- 
sence of the soul itself, even as extension is the 
essence of body. lust as bodies cannot exist 
without actually having three dimensions, so 
the mind cannot exist without thinking. 

Though it is literally translated into English 
by “I think, therefore I am,” Descartes’ cogito^ 
ergo sum can be rendered by “Thinking is; 
therefore, the mind is,” or by the strictly 
equivalent statement, “The mind exists; 
therefore, there is thinking.” It is precisely this 
equation of the mind’s existence with the 
activiiy of thought which Locke challenges. 
“Wc know certainly, by experience,” he writes, 
'*that we sometimes think, and thence draw 
this infallible consequence, that there is some- 
thing in us that has the power to think; but 
whether that substance perpetually thinks or 
not, wc can be no farther assured than ex- 
perience informs us. ... I grant that the soul in 
a waking man is never without thought, be- 
cause it is the condition of being awake: but 
whether sleeping, without dreaming, be not an 
affection of the whole man, mind as well as 
body, may be worth a waking man’s considera- 
tion. . . . Methinks every drowsy nod shakes 
their doctrine, who teach that the soul is 
always thinking.” 

What is striking about this disagreement is 
that Locke and Descartes agree in their con- 
ception of man as a union of two distinct sub- 
stances— the union of a material substance or 
body with a spiritual substance, a mind or soul. 
It is not surprising, however, that Berkeley 
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should bold the Cartesian view against Locke. 
Considering the flow of time in terms of the 
succession of ideas, Berkeley affirms it to be ‘*a 
plain consequence that the soul always thinks.” 
To try to “abstract the existence oi a spirit from 
its cogitation” is, be adds modestly, “no easy 
task.” He might have said it is impossible, for 
since he holds that bodies do not exist and that 
man consists of mind or spirit alone, he need 
not hesitate to assert that the mind cannot 
cease to think without ceasing to be. Neither 
he nor E)cscartes is, in James' opinion, “free to 
take the appearances for what they seem to be, 
and to admit that the mind, as well as the body, 
may go to sleep.” 

Despite these differences, Descartes, Locke, 
and Berkeley seem to agree on the range of ac- 
tivities within the sphere of mind. The mind is 
a thinking substance for Descartes, yet it also 
senses and imagines, suffers passions, and exer- 
cises acts of will. What Descartes says in terms 
of acts, Locke says in terms of powers. Mind 
has many distinct powers, among which Locke 
includes all the cognitive faculties (not only the 
powers of abstract thought and reasoning, but 
also those of sense and imagination), and such 
voluntary faculties as choosing and willing. 
Berkeley also includes the whole range of psy- 
chological phenomena— sensation, imagination, 
memory, the passions, reasoning, and choice. 

Hume takes a similar view, though in his 
case one basic qualification must be added. He 
does not conceive the mind as a soul or a spirit 
or any other sort of substance. He even has 
some difficulty with the notion of its continuity 
or identity from moment to moment in the 
flow of experience. Yet, he says, “it cannot be 
doubted that the mind is endowed with several 
pow'crs and faculties, that these powers are dis- 
tinct from each other. . . . There arc many ob- 
vious distinctions of this kind, such as those 
between wiU and understanding, the intaghia- 
tion and the passions, which fall within the 
comprehension of every human creature.” What 
the mind is or how it exists, we may not be 
able to say; but Hume thinks that “if we can go 
no farther than this mental geography, or de- 
lineation of the distinct parts and powers of the 
mind, it is at least a satisfaction to go so far.” 

Descartes" theory of mind seems to serve as a 
pennt of departure in another direction from 


that taken by Locke. Spinoza agrees that the 
mind is a thinking thing. He agrees that man 
consists of an individual body united with an 
individual mind. But he differs from Descartes 
on the meaning of substance. By its very na- 
ture, substance is infinite; and because it is in- 
finite, there can be only one substance, which 
is God. Finite individual things, whether bod- 
ies or minds, do not exist as substances, but as 
modes of the divine attributes. 

“The human mind is a part of the infinite 
intellect of God, and therefore,” Spinoza de- 
clares, “when wc say that the human mind per- 
ceives this or that thing, we say nothing less 
than that Ciod has this or that idea.” He in- 
cludes love and desire, as well as perception and 
imagination, among the affections of the mind, 
even calling them “modes of thought.” He 
adds, however, that these do not exist apart 
from the idea of the thing loved or desired, 
“though the idea may exist although no other 
mode of thinking exist.” 

Op the remaining three of the seven concep- 
tions of mind here being considered, two bear 
certain resemblances to theories already men- 
tioned. 

I Icgel's view of the human mind as a phase 
or dialectical moment of the Absolute Mind or 
Spirit seems comparable to Spinoza's concep- 
tion of the human mind as a part of Ciod's in- 
finite intellect. 'I'he Hegelian theory of mind, 
developed in such works as the Phenomenology 
of Mind and the Philosophy of Mind, is re- 
flected ill his Philosophy of History and in his 
Philosophy of Right, The expression of his view 
of mind appears, therefore, in the chapters on 
History and State, as well as here. 

There seems to be similar justification for 
associating the views of Willjbim James with 
those of Locke and Hume, \^(illing to posit a 
soul “influenced in some mylterious way by 
the brain states and res(X)ndpg to them by 
conscious affections of its own!” James goes on 
to say that “the bare phenomenon, however, 
the immediately known thins which on the 
mental side is in apposition {with the entire 
brain-process is the state of c6n$ciousnc$s and 
not the soul itself.” 

What the soul is and whether it exists belong 
to metaphysics. So far as psychological obser- 
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vation and analysis are concerned, the phenom- 
ena of mind are to be found in the stream of 
thought or consciousness. States of mind are 
states of consciousness. James uses the words 
“feeling” or “thought” to cover every type of 
mental operation, every state of mind, every 
form of consciousness, including sensations and 
emotions, desires and wishes, as well as concep- 
tion and reasoning. 

Locke and I lume distinguish powers of the 
mind according to different types of mental 
operation. James tends rather to analyze the 
mind in terms of its diverse states according 
to different types of mental content. But he 
also lays great stress on the dynamic inter- 
connection of the various elements of con- 
sciousness in the continuous flow of the stream 
of thought. 

Freud too presents an analysis of different 
tyjxrs of mental content, and accompanies it by 
a theory of the JiftCMUit layers of mind—or 
psychic structure. He holds, for example, that 
“we have two kinds of unconscious— that 
whicli IS latent but capable of becoming con- 
scious, anti that which is repressed and not 
capable of becoming conscious in the ordinary 
way. . , . That which is latent, and only un- 
conscious in the descriptive and not in the 
dynamic sense, we call preconsdous; the term 
unconscious wc reserve for the dynamically un- 
conscious repressed, so that wc have three 
terms, conscious (Cs), preconscious (Pcs), and 
unconscious (L'cs).” 

Like James, Freud is concerned With the 
dynamic interaction of various mental opera- 
tions or contents. In addition, a further point of 
similarity exists between them. James says that 
“the pursuance of future ends and the choice 
of means for their attainment are . . . the mark 
and criterion of the presence of mentality . , . 
No actions but such as are done for an end, and 
show a choice of means, can be called indubi- 
table expressions of Mind.” Freud goes further 
in the same direction. By identifying “psychic 
energy in general” with what he calls “libido,” 
he implies that mind in its most primitive form 
has entirely the aspect of desire or seeking. It 
expresses itself in “two fundamentally different 
kinds of instincts, the sexual instincts in the 
widest sense of the word . . . and the aggressive 
instincts, whose aim is destruction.” 
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Finally, there is the theory in whicli mind is 
neither one of the faculties of the soul, nor it- 
self a thinking substance; nor is it a soul or 
spirit with a diversity of powers. “All our 
knowledge,” Kant writes, “begins with sense, 
proceeds thence to understanding, and ends 
with reason beyond which nothing higher can 
be discovered in the human mind for elabo- 
rating the matter of intuition and subjecting it 
to the highest unity of thought.” These three 
faculties have distinct functions for Kant. The 
sensitive faculty is a faculty of intuition. The 
faculty of understanding is a faculty of judg- 
ment and scientific knowledge. The faculty of 
reason, when properly employed, performs a 
critical and regulative function in the realm of 
thought, but when employed beyond the prov- 
ince of its power leads thought into blind 
alleys or dialectical frustrations. 

Mind is not one of these faculties, nor is it 
the being in which these faculties inhere. The 
notion of mind seems to have significance, for 
Kant, primarily in a collective sense. It repre- 
sents the unity and order of the triad of cogni- 
tive faculties. The faculties of feeling and will— 
which Kant adds to these in his enumeration of 
“the higher Acuities”— belong to the “tran- 
scendental ego,” but they do not fall within that 
part of the transcendental structure which is 
mind. Kant’s distinction between the specula- 
tive and the practical use of reason, and his dis- 
tinction between the moral and the aesthetic 
judgment, involve different relationships be- 
tween mind— or its triad of faculties — and 
these other faculties. 

The foregoing survey of conceptions of the 
human mind gives some indication of the way 
in which other questions about mind are an- 
swered. 

With regard to the relation of mind and 
matter, for example, the theories of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Locke, and James seem to affirm a 
duality of substances, or of modes of substance, 
or at least of realms— the physical and the 
mental. They arc confronted by the problem 
of the relation which obtains between the two 
—their independence or interaction. 

“Mental and physical events,” writes James, 
“are, on all hands, admitted to present the 
strongest contrast in the entire field of being. 
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The chasm which yawns between them is less 
easily bridged over by the mind than any inter* 
val we know. Why, then, not call it an absolute 
chasm,’* he asks, “and say not only that the 
two worlds ate different, but that they are in- 
dependent?” 

James thinks that to urge this theory of the 
complete independence of mind and body “is 
an unwarrantable impertinence in the present state 
of psychology** He prefers the common-sense 
theory that each acts on the other somehow. 
But earlier writers who coasider body and mind 
as distinct substances, find grave difficulties in 
the way of conceiving their interaction. “How 
our minds move or stop our bodies by thought, 
which wc every moment find they do,” is, ac- 
cording to lx>cke, “obscure and inconceivaWc.” 
According to Hume, there is no “principle in 
all nature more mysterious than the union of 
soul with body.” He interprets one conse- 
quence of the union to be that “a supposed 
spiritual substance acquires such an influence 
over a material one, that the most refined 
thought is able to actuate the grossest matter. 
Were we empowered by a secret wish, to re- 
move mountains, or control planets in (heir 
orbit; this extensive authority,” Hume thinksi 
“would not be more extraordinary, nor more 
beyond our comprehension.” 

Denying that bodies exist, Berkeley never- 
theless argues that even if they did, they could 
exert no influence upon mind. “Though wc 
give the materialists their external bodies,” he 
says, “they by their own confession arc never 
the nearer knowing how oUr ideas arc pro- 
duced; since they own themselves unable to 
comprehend in what manner body can act upon 
spirit, or how it is possible that it should im- 
print any idea in the mind. Hence it is evident 
that the production of ideas or sensations in our 
minds can be no reason why we should suppose 
matter or corporeal substances, since that is 
acknowledged to remain equally inexplicable 
with or without this supposition.” 

Those who deny the existence of matter, 
like Berkeley, or the existence of anything im- 
material, like Lucretius or Hobbes, are con- 
fronted by problems of their own. Berkeley 
must explain the mind’s perception of bodies 
or why the mind thinks of matter. Lucretius 
must explain per^tion, thought, and choice 


as ffinctions of materia! particles in motion. 

llte reduction of mind to matter raises a 
question which leads in the opposite direction. 
Why may it not be supposed that thought and 
feeling are present in the universe wherever 
matter is-— an atom of mind inseparably con^- 
Joined with every atom of matter, as in the 
“mind-stuff” or “mind-dust” theory which 
William James considers and criticizes? Still 
another formulation of the relation of mind 
to matter is found in the theory of Aristotle 
and Aquinas, according to whom the rational 
soul is “the substantial form of an organic 
body,” but the intellect— one of its powers— 
is not united to matter in any way. Mind is 
said to be immaterial in that understanding or 
thought does not require a bodily organ. 

The angelic intellect, according to Aquinas, is 
a “cognitive power which is neither the act of a 
corporeal organ, nor in any way connected 
with corporeal matter.” The human mind is 
not so completely divorced from matter, for, 
though man's intellect “is not the act of an 
organ, yet it is a power of the soul, which is the 
form of the body.” Among all bodilv lorms, 
the human soul alone has the distinction of pos- 
sessing “art operation and a posw in whicli cor- 
poreal matter has no share whatever.” But 
Aquinas also maintains that “the body is neces- 
sary for the action of the intellect, not as us 
organ of action, but on the part of the object” 
— the phantasm or image produced by the sen- 
sitive faculty. I le conceives this dependence in 
the following manner. “For the intellect to 
understand actually . . . there is need for the 
act of the imagination and of the other powers” 
that are acts of bodily organs. “When the act of 
the imagination is hindered by a lesion of the 
corporeal organ, for instance, in a case of frenzy, 
or when the act of the memori is hindered, as 
in the case of lethargy, we see t|at a man is hin* 
dered from understanding actually even those 
things of which he had a previws knowledge.” 

The problem of body and nlind is discussed 
more fully in the chapter on matter. Other 
problems involved in the theoty of mind simt- 
iarly occur in other chapters m well as in this 
one, e,Jg.f the problem of mind in animals and 
men (in the chapters on Animal and Man); the 
problem of the existence of minds superior to 
that of man (in the chapters cm Anobl and 
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God) ; the problem of the origin of ideas in the 
human mind (in the chapters on Idea and 
Memory and iMACiNAnoN). It should be 
noted, however, that agreement or disagree- 
ment on the nature of the human mind does 
not always determine agreement or disagree- 
ment with respect to these other questions. 

Sharing the view that the mind is a spiritual 
substance, Locke and Descartes do not agree 
about innate ideas or principles. Locke tends 
to agree with Aristotle when he says that the 
mind is a tabula rasa^ *Void of all characters, 
without any ideas. How comes it to be fur- 
nished ?” he asks, “Whence has it all the ma- 
terials of reason and knowledge? To this I 
answer in one word, from Experience. In tliat 
all our knowledge is founded; and from that it 
ultimately derives itself. Our observation em- 
ployed cither about external sensible objects, 
or about the internal operations of our own 
minds, is that which* supplies our understand- 
ings with all the materials ot thinking.** 

But Locke docs not accept Aristotle’s sharp 
distinction between the (acuities of sense and 
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reason, nor does he find it necessary to adopt 
Aristotle's notion of an active intellect to ex- 
plain how the mind abstracts general ideas from 
the particulars of sense-perception. So far as his 
theory attributes to mind the power of sense, 
Locke has more affinity with Berkeley and 
Hume than with Aristotle; yet on the question 
of abstract ideas or the distinction between men 
and brutes, he is as much opposed to them as 
they arc lo Aristotle. 

These few observations may be taken as a 
sample of the many intricately crossing lines ot 
thought which make the complex pattern of the 
traditional discussion of mind. With few excep- 
tions, almost any other choice of authors and 
topics would provide similar examples. That 
fact, combined with the fact that almost every 
major topic in this chapter leads into the dis- 
cussion of other great ideas, tends to make the 
chapter on Mind a kind of focal point for per- 
spective on the whole world of thought. It is 
not surprising that this should be the case, for 
on any theory, mind is somehow the place of 
ideas or, as Aristotle says, “the form of forms.** 
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1. Diverse conceptions of the human mind * 

la. Mind as intellect or reason, a pan or power 
of the soul or human nature, distinct 
from sense and imagination 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 350a-353d; bk vt, 
386d-388a; bk vii, 392c-393c; bk ix, 421a-c 
/ Timaeus^ 466a-467a / Theaetetus, 534d- 
535c 

S Aristotle; Physics, bk vn, ch 3 (247**!- 
248*9] 330b-d / Soul, BK IX, ch 2 [413^24-26] 
643d'644a; ch 3 [414^14-20] 644d; [4i4*’33- 
415*13] 645a-b; bk hi, ch 3-3 659c-^d 

9 Aristotle; Ethics, bk x, ch 7 [1097^34- 
1098*7] 343b; BK IX, ch 4 [1166*10-28] 
419b-c; ch 8 [1168^28-1169*12] 422b d; ch 9 
11170*16-18] 423d-424e; bk x, ch 7 [ii77'*26- 
1178*8] 432c / Politics, BK VII, ch 15 
[i334**S-28] 539b-d 

12 LiscKscnv^i Nature of Things, bk hi (136-160] 
31d-32a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 6, llla-b 

17 Plotinus: Fha Ennead, tr 1, ch 7 3d-4a / 
Fifth Ennead, tr iic, ch 2-3 216b-217b 

18 Augustine: Coftfessions, bk x, par 11-36 74a- 
80d esp par 21 76c-d; bk xin, par 12 113b-d 
/ City of God, rk vn, ch 23, 256b'C; bk viii, 
ch 6, 269b-c; bk xi, ch 27, 337d-338a; bk 


XIX, CH 18 523a'b / Christian Doctrine, bk i, 
ch 8 626c-627a 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 75 , 
A 3 , ANS 380c-381b; q 76 , a 3 , contrary 
391a'393a; q 78 , a i, ans 407b-409a; q 79 
413d-427a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purcafory, xxv 
[ 61 - 84 I 92a-b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 113b-ll5c esp 113c-114b; 
248d-2S0a,c / Judgement, 551a 552c 

la{i) The difference between the acts of sens- 
ing and understanding, and the objects 
of sense and reason 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 224a-225a;|228a-230c; 231c- 
232a / Republic, bk vi-mi, 383d-398c / 
Ttmaeus, 447b d; 457b-4S|M / Theaetetus, 
534d-536b / Sophist, 565a'5f9a esp 568a-569a 
/ Phtlebus, 634b-635b 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Ana/yiics, bk 1, ch 18 
lllb'C; CH 31 120a-c; bk ii, ch 19 136a'137a,c 
/ Topics, BK II, CH 8 {114*11-26] 159d-160a / 
Physics, BK 1, CH 5 [188^26-189*9] 264b'C; bk 
vii, CH 3 [247^1-248*9) 3308-d / Metaphysics, 
bk 1, CH t [980*28-^1^13] 499a-500a; ch 5 
f986**25~987»i| 504d-505a; ch 6 (987*2g-*>i81 
S05b-d; bk 111, ch 4 [999^4-^5] 518a-b; bk 
VII, CH 10 [1035^35-103^12] 559b'C; ch 15 
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S^*S64c; BR vni, ch 2 ( 1043 * 12 - 28 ] 567c-d; 
CH 3 [ 1043 ^ 28 - 33 ] 568b; BK X, ch 9 S 86 a'c; 
BK xt, CH 7 [io 64*4«9] 592b / Soui, bk n, ch 5 
[4I7*>i7-28] 648b-c; bk hi, ch 8 664b'd 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [ 353 - 521 ] 
48d'51a csp [ 469 - 521 ] SOb-Sla; [ 722 - 756 ] 53d- 
54a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1 , ch 6, 110c- 
111c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr 1 , ch 7 3d'4a / 
Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 2, 107b-c / Fourth 
Ennead, tr in, cii 23 153d-154b; tr vi, ch 
1-2 189b-190b; tr vii, ch 8, 19Sb-196a / 
Fifth Ennead, tr hi , ch 2 216b-c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 10 15b*d; 
BK IV, par 15-17 23a-c; bk vii, par 23 SOb-c / 
City of God, BK viii, CH 6, 269b c; bk xix, 
ch 18 523a-b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, 

A 3, ANS 52c'53b; q 13 , a i, rep 3 62c'63c; 
0 14, A iL 84c-85c; q 18, a 2 , ans 105c-106b; 
A 3, ANS 106b-107c; q 55, a 2 , rep 2 289d- 
290d; o 57, a I, RLP 2 29Sa-d; a 2 , ans and 
RFP 1 29Sd-297a; o 75, a 3 , rep 2 380c 381b; 
A 5 , ANS 382« q 76, a 2, rep 4 388c- 

391a; q 79, A 5, rep 2 418c 419b; a 6, ri p 2 
419b 420d; q 84, a t, ans and kep 2 440d- 
442a; \ 2 , ans and rep 1 442b-443c; aa 6-8 
447C'451b; Q 85, A I, KEP 3 451c-453c; a 2 
453d'455b; q 86, a 1 461c-462a; imrt i-ii, 
O I, A 2, RKP 3 610b*611b; q 2, a 6 , ans 619d- 
620d; Q 29, a 6 748b* 749a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 50, 
a 3, rep 3 8b'9a; part hi suppl, q 70, a 2, 
REP 3 896a'897d 

14^(2) The cooperation of intellea and sense: 
the dependence of thought upon imag- 
ination and the direaion of imagina- 
tion by reason 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 126b'C / Fhaedo, 228a'230c 
/ Republic, bk in, 333b'd; bk vr-vn, 383d- 
398c / Theaetetus, 535a'536b / Seventh iMter, 

809c-810d 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 18 
lllb'C; BK II, CM 19 136a'137a.c / Physics, bk 
VII, CH 3 [246*’2o-248*8] 330a-d / Soul, bk i, 
CH I [403*2- lo) 632a; bk 111, cii 7 [ni*Ml 

8 [432*13] 663d'664d / Sense and the Sensible, 
CH 6 [445*^4-18] 683b-d / Memory and Reminis- 
cence, CH I (449'>3o-45o^t5j 690C’691a 

18 Augustine; City of God, bk xix, ch 18 
523a-b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 75, 
A 3, REP 2 380c-381b; Q 79 , a 4 , rep 3 417a- 
41te; Q 81 , A 3 , ANS and rep 2-3 430C'431d; 
Q 84 , A 2 , contrary and rep i 442b-443c; 
A 3, ANS 443d-444d; a 4 , ans 444d-446b; aa 
6-8 447c-4Slb; q 85 , a i 451c-453c; a 5 , rep 
2 457d-4S8d; a 7 , ans 459ty460b; q 86 , a 1, 
ANS and REP 2 461C'-462a; a 4 , rep 3 463d- 
464d; Q 88 , AA i-a 469a-472c; q 89 , a i, ans 


and REP I 473b-475a; a 5 , ans and rep 4 
477a-478b; q 91, a 3, rep 1-3 486b'487d 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-n, q 50, 

A 3, REP 3 8b-9a; a 4, rep 1,3 9a-10b; q 51, 

A i, ANS 12 b- 13 c; Q 52, A 1, ANS 15 d' 18 a; 

Q 56, A 5, ANS 33 C' 34 b; part hi, q 11, a 2 
773a-d 

l4t(3) The functioning of intellect: the acts of 
understanding* judgment, and reasoning 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 228a-230c / Republic, bk vii, 
392a-394a / Theaetetus, 53Sa-536b; 537d-538a 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 4 [2*4-10] 6a / 
Interpretation, ch i [16*9-18] 25 a-b / Prior 
Analytics, bk i, ch i 39 a d / Metaphysics, bk 
VI, CH 4 [io27*’i8-28j 5 S 0 a,c; bk ix, ch 10 
577 C' 57 te,c / Soul, bk 1, ch 3 [407*25-33] 
636 d- 637 a; rk iii, ch 6 662 d' 663 c 

12 Lucrkth's: Nature of Things, bk iv [353-521] 
48d'51a csp [4^ -521] 50b-51a 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 2, 107 b-c 

18 Augustin bkxiii, par 37 120 d- 
121a / Christian Doctrine, bk ri, cn 31 651 d- 
652 b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 13, 
A 9, ANS 71b-72c; Q 14, a 7, ans 81d-82b; o 
46, A 2, REP ) 253a-255a; q 58, a 3 301d- 
302d; a 4, ANS 302d'303c; q 59 , a i, rep i 
306c-307b; Q 79, aa 8-9 421c 423d; a 10, 
rep 2-5 423d 424d; q 82, a 4, rep i 434 c- 
435c; 00 84 89 440b-480c; part i-ii, q i, a 
4, rep 2 612a*613a; o 5, a i, rep i 636d'637c; 
Q 15, A 4, KEP I 683b'684a; Q 16, a i, rep 3 
684b-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-n, q 90, 
A I, REP 2 205b-206b; part ii-ii, q i, a 2, 
rep 2-3 381a-c; 0 8, a i, rep 2 417a'd; q 180, 
A 6 613a*614d; part hi, q 11. a 3 773d- 
774c; PART HI suppl, q 92, a i, ans 102Sc- 
1032b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 32d; 56 b; 
59 b' 61 d csp 59 c / Novum Organum, bk i, 
APii 48 llOd-llla 

ltf(4) The distinction of the active and the 
possible intellect in power and function 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk in, ch 4-5 661b 662d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 54, 
A 1, KEP I 28Sa'd; a 4 287b 288a; q 55, a 2, 
REP 2 289d-290d: q 79, aa 2-5 414d-419b; 
Q 84, A 4, ANS and REP 3 444d-446b; a 6 447c- 
449a; q 85, a i 451c 453c; q 87, a 1 46Sa'466c; 
Q 88, A I, ANS and rlp 2 4^a 471c; q 117, 
A I 595d'597c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 50, 
A 4 9a-10b; a 5 , rep 1-2 lOb-d; q 67 , a 2 , 
ans 82c-83b; part 111, Q 9, a i, ans 763b- 
764c; AA 3-4 765b-767b; q 12, a 1 , ans and 
REP 3 776c 777b; part hi suppl, q 92, a 3, 
REP 11 1034b*1037c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 31 , schol 366d- 
367a 
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( 1 * Diverse conceptions qf the human mind,) 

\b. Mind as identical with thinking substance 

31 D£SC\RTEh; Discourse^ part iv, 51d-52a; 
PART V, 56a-b / Meditations, 71b-d; it 77d- 
81d; IV, 89b; vi, 98c-d / Ol^ections and Rephes, 
114d'115a,c; def vi-vn 130c d; prop iv 133c; 
135b<136b; 152b,d'156a; 207a; 208c'd; 209c; 
224d<22Sd: 248b; 249d 250b; 261a-b; 276b'C 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ti, ch j, 
SECT 9-25 123a'127d; ch xix, sect 4 176a>b 
35 Berkeley; Human Knowledge, scer 3 413b; 
SECT 36“27 418a>b; sect 98 432a; sect 1^5- 
143 440a-441c passim 

53 James; Psychology, 130b- 131a; 221a'226a esp 
221a<222b 

13(1) The relation of the mind as thinking 
substance to sense and imagination 

31 Df.sc\rtes; Rulei, vin. 13a'b; 14b: xn, 
18b’C; 20a c; xiv 28a-33b passim / Discourse, 
part I, 41d; PART IV, 53b; part v, 598* 60c / 
Meditations, 11 77d-81d; vi 96b 103d esp 96b- 
98c, 99d l01a / Objections and Replies, i>lf 

1- ii 130a-b; postulate 11 131a; 136d'l37a; 
137d; 207d 208a; 209c; 215b-c; 218c d; 224d- 
225d; 229d'230c 

35 Berkeley; Human Knowledge, sect 2 413b; 
SECT 1^8-139 440c-d 

13(2) Thinking and willing as the acts of the 
thinking substance 

31 Descartes: Rules, iii 3b-5a; xi 17b-18b; xiv 
28a-33b pssim / Meditations, iii 81d-89a esp 
81d-82a; iv 89a -93a passim; vi, 101d'102a / 
Objections and Replies, dejp i-ii 130a b; 13 7d; 
162b; 170d; 218c-d 

35 Berkeley; Human Knowledge, sect 2 413b; 
SECT 26-28 418a-c; sect 138-1^9 440c-d 

Ir. Mind as a particular mode of that attribute 
of God which is thought 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 1 , prop 14 359d'360a» 
PROP 25 , coROL 365b; prop 29-31 366b-367a; 
PART II, AXIOM 2 373d; prop I, scHOL 374a; 
PROP 5 374c-d; prop io, corol 376d; prop 
II -13 377b-37^; prop 20 382d; part hi, 
PROP I 396a'C; prop 2 , demonst 396c; part 
V, PROP 40 , SCHOL 462d 

lc(l) The origin of the human mind as attnode 
of thought 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 14, corol 2 
360a; prop 25, corol 365b; prop 29-31 366b- 
367a; part ii 373a-394d passim, esp prop i 
373d*>374a» prop 5-6 374c-375a, prop io, 
corol 376d, prop 11-13 377b-378c 

lc(2) The properties of the human mind as a 
mode of thought 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, dep 3 373b; axiom 

2- 3 373d; PROP 11-13 377b-37^; prop 17-19 


380d-382c; prop 40 387a-388b; prop 48-49 
391a-394d; part hi, prop 1 - 2 , demonst 
396a'c; prop 3 398b<c; prop 9-14 399b 401a; 
PART V, PROP 23, SCHOL 458c-d 

Id, Mind as soul or spirit, having the power to 
perform all cognitive and voluntary func- 
tions 

35 Lock l; Human Understanding, bk ii, ch i, 
SECT 4 121d'122a: sect in 123b-d; ch vi 
131 b'c; CH IX 138b-141a passim, esp sect i 
138b-c, SECT 15 141a; cii xi, sect 1 rii xii, 
shcr I 143d-147d; ch xix 175b-176b; rn xxi, 
SRcr 5 6 179c-180a; ch xxiii, sEcr 5 205a b; 
sect 15 208c-d; sect 18 209a; sect 22 209d; 
sect 28-52 211b-212d; hk iv, ch xiv 364b' 
365a 

35 BhRKiLtv: Human Knowledge, sect 2 413b; 
SECT 7 414b-c; sect 26 28 418a'c; sici 89 
430b-c; SECT 135-142 440a 441c passim 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 194d-195a 

53 James: Psychology, la; 118b-119b; 221 a 226a 
esp 221 a- 222 b 

1^(1) The origin of the mind's simple ideas: 
sensation and reflection 

35 Ix)ckr: Human Understanding, bk ii, c\\ i, 
SECT 1-8 121a-123a; si cr 25-25 127b d; ni 
II, SECT 2 128a‘b; cii iii, sfci i 128d'129a; 
CH VII 131C'133b; cii xi, sect 17 -cfi xii, 
SECT I 147a-d; ch xii, sect 8 148c-d: cii xiv, 
SECT 31 161d'162a; cii xvii, shcr 22 173d- 
174a; ch xviii, sect 6 174c^; ch xx, sect 
1-2 176b-c; SECT 15 177d; ch xxi, srer 4 
178d 179c; sect 75 200b'd; cii xxiii, spcr i 
204a-b; sect 5 205a'b; sect 15 208c d; 
SI CT 29-30 211d'212b; sect 52 - 37 212c 214b; 
CH XXV, SECT 9 216d; sect 11 217a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect i, 
413a 

35 Huml: Human Understanding, sect ii, div 
12-14 455d-456b 

ld(2) The activity of the understanding in re- 
lating ideas: the formation of complex 
ideas 

35 I. 0 CK 1 ': Human Understanding, rk ii, ch ii, 
SECT 2 128a-b; cii vii, sect 10 133a'b; cii xi, 
sect 6-7 14Sa’b; cii xii, $Ecr 1 -cii xiri, 
sect i 147b-149a; ch xiii, s|ct 4-6 149b'd; 
sect 27 154C'd; cii xiv, SEcfr 27 160d'161a; 
sect 30-31 161c 162a; ch| xv, sect 2-3 
162c d; CH XVI, sect 1-2 l65c-d; sect 5 
166b-c; CH XVII, sect 5 168p; sect 5 168d- 
169a; cii xviii, sect i 174a|SECT 6 174c-d; 
CII xxii, sect 2 201a-b; se^t 9 202c-203a; 
CH XXIII, SECT 15 208c-d; qii xxx, sect 3 
238c-d; CH xxxii, sect i2i24Sb-c; ak 111 , 
CH n, SECT 3 253c; cii v 263d-268a; ch vi, 
SECT II 271b-d; sect 26 - 5 ^ 274d-283a; ch 
XI, SECT 15 303b-c; bk iv, ch iv, sect 5 
324d 
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35 Bekkelbv: Human Knowledgi, sect i, 413a 
35 Hume: Human Understandings sect ii, div 
13-14 455d'456b; sect 111, div 18 457c-d; 
SECT V, DIV ^9, 466c-d; div 40, 467b 
42 Kant: Pure Reasons 101b-102a csp lOld- 
102a 

le. Mind as a triad of cognitive faculties: under- 
standing, judgment, reason 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons 15C'16a; 34a'41c esp 38C' 
41c; 51d'52b; 59c-64a csp 60a-c; 89c 94b; 
108a'113b esp llld-lLIb; llSb-c; 119a-b; 
129c J30c esp 130b-c; 166c-171a; 173b-174a; 
187a'c; 193a'200c esp 193a 195a, 199b c / 
Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of MoralSs 281c 282d 
/ Practical Reason, 329a-d; 343a; 349b' 350c 
/ Judgements 461a-475d esp 461a'462d, 464c- 
467a, 472c d, 474b-475d; S42b'543c; 570b- 
572c; 604a-b 

If ( 1) The relation of understanding to sense or 
intuition: its application in the realm of 
nature; conformity to law 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 14a- 108a, c esp 15b-c, 
16a-c, 22a,c, 2^0 '24a, 30b-c, 31a d, 34a c, 
37b 39c, 41C'42a,' 45d 46a, 47c 48a, 48d 51d, 
53b'5Sa, 58a 64a, 64d 65c, 94d 95d, 98c, 
101b-107b; 109d 112d; llSb-c; 164a 171a / 
Fund. Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 275b; 281c- 
282d esp 282 b-c / Practical Reason, 292a 293b; 
296a d; 301d-302d; 319c 320b; 329b c / Intro, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 383c-d; 385a c; 386d- 
387a,c / Judgement, 461a-475d esp 464c-465c, 
474b 475d; 482 d 483d; 492c-d; 542b 544c; 
550a SSla.c; 562d 563b; 570c-572b; 609b- 
610a 

If (2) The relation of judgment to pleasure and 
displeasure: its application in the realm 
of art; aesthetic finality 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 101b-107b esp 102b-103a 
/ Judgement, 461a 475d esp 467d 473a, 474b- 
475d; 480d 482b; 486d 491c; 493c 495a,c; 
497a-501b; 542b-S44c; 546d 548c; 558a b; 
559a'560c esp 560b'C; 562a'564c esp 562a'd; 
S67c 568c; 570b-S72c; 577b; S84d'585a; 
588c; S97b-599b 

lf(3) The relation of reason to desire or will: 
its application in the realm of freedom; 
the summum honum 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 164a-171a esp 164a'165c; 
234c-240b esp 236b- 240b / Fund. Prin. Meta- 
physic of Morals, 264d-265b; 271c-d; 275b; 
279b; 281c-283b esp 282d-283b; 284d 285a 
/ Practical Reason, 292a -293b; 296a' d; 301 d- 
302d; 303b-304b; 307d 314d esp 314a-d; 
315c; 319c-321b; 327d-329c; 337a'3S5d esp 
337a-338c. 343b-d, 348d-355d / Prrf. Meta- 
physical Elements of Ethics, $/Si7c i Intro, Meta- 
physic of Morals, 383c-d; 386b'387a,c; 388a-d; 
390b / Judgement, 461a- 4 75d esp 465a-c, 


474b'475d; 483d-484b; 587a-588a; S94b- 
595c; 601d; 604d'606d esp OOfia-d; 607c; 
609b-610a 

Mind as intelligence or self-consciousness, 
knowing itself as universal: the unity of 
intellect and will 

46 H EC. el: Philosophy of Right, iniko, par 
12d-14d; par 13 ISc-d; piar 21 Ha-c; par 27 
18d; PART 1, par 35 21a-b; par 66 29a c; part 
I lf, par 353-360 112b'114e,c; additions, 4 
116a-d / Philosophy of History, intro, 160d- 
161a; 170b-d; part hi, 306b 

S3 James: Psychology, 235a-238a esp 236a' 237b 

Ig. Mind as the totality of mental processes and 
as the principle of meaningful or pur- 
posive behavior 

53 James: Psychology, la 9a esp la, 5a-b, 6b- 7a; 
51a b; 12ib-122b 

54 Frfud: Interpretation of Dreams, 383b / Un- 
conscious, 428a -430c esp 428d-429b / General 
Introduction, 452a'C; 467c-468a 

nature of the stream of thought, 
consciousness, or experience: the variety 
of mental operations 

53 James: Psychology, 43a-44a; 51a'52a: 90b-93a 
esp 92b;’ 140b-'l84a esp 140b-141a, 145a, 
146a b, 157b-161a, 165a-167b; 300a-311a esp 
300a b, 307b-308a, Slla; 313a'314a; 315a- 
319a esp 317b'319a: 323a-327a esp 326a b 
[fii ij; 360a; 381b-385b; 396a-397a; 421a 427a 
esp 424b 426a; 452a-457a; 480a b; 502a- 
505b; 561a; 664a 666b; 767a; 851a'862a esp 
852b 853a 

54 1'reud: Interpretation of Dreams, ISOc-lSlb; 
337a-b; 348a-d; 351d-353b i^p 352d: 363c- 
364b; 375a-385c esp 375b-376a, 377c-380d, 
383b-c, 384a-385c / Unconscious, 442b 443d 
/ General Introduction, 452a c / Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, 646b-648b / Ego and Id, 
700a-701d / New Introductory Lectures, 835d- 
836a; 837d 838c 

lg(2) The topography of mind 

53 J\MKs: Psychology, 9a 15a esp 13a 14a; 17b- 
49b esp 43a-44a,’47b-49b 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 351b-353b; 
382a-c / Unconscious, 430d 432c / Ego and 
Id, 701 d- 703a / New Introductory Lectures, 

* 836c d ; 839b-d 

lg(3) The unity of attention and of conscious- 
ness: the selectivity of mind 

53 jAMts: Ps\chology, 91a; 184a 187b: 260a-286e 
esp 260a 262a, 264b-265a, 270b-272b; 388a; 
445a-446a; 606b 610b esp 608a-609a; 692a- 
693b; 773a-774a; 830a; 862b-863b [fn 2) 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 375b-c / 
Unconscious, 438c- d / Ego and Id, 698d-699b 
[fn i| 
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2. The humaQ mind in t«Utioa to mamr or 
body 


24V. The immateriality of mind: mind as an 
immaterial principle» a spiritual sub- 
stance, or as an incorporeal power func- 
tioning without a bodily organ 

7 Plato: Phaedms, 124b'126c / Phaedo^ 223b* 
225c; 231c 234b / Timaeus, 4S2d*4S3b; 
466a*b 

8 Aristotle: Soul^ bk i, ch 4 [ 408 ^ 18 - 29 ] 638c: 
CH 5 [ 41 i*’i 3 -i 8 | 641c*d; bk 11 , ch 2 141 ^^ 24 - 
29 ] 643d>644a; bk in, ch 4 [ 429 * 10 -^ 2 ^] 661b> 
662a; ch 5 662c*d 

9 Aristotle: Generation of Ammals, bk 11, ch 3 
[ 736 ^ 25 - 50 ] 277c 

17 Plotinus: Third Etmead^ tr vi, ch 2 , 107b c 
/ Fourth Enneady tr vii, ch 8 , 195b 196a; 
197c*198b 

18 Aucustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 2 . 43c-d 
/ City of God, bk viii, ch 5 , 268c d; bk xix. 
CH i '8 523a*b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgiea, i»art 1, o 3, 
A I, REP 2 14b'15b; q 7, a 2, rep 2 31d 32c; 
Q 75, A 2 379c-380c: A 3, REP 2 380c-381b: 
A 5 , ANs 382a'383b; a 6 383c*384c; Q yq, a 1 , 
REP 4 414a-d; a 2, rep 2 414d*416a; a 3, rep 3 
4]6a-417a; a 4, rep 4-5 417a*418c; a 5, rfp 
1-2 418c*419b; \ 6, rep 1-2 419b*420d; q 83, 
a 1, REP 5 436d-438a; Q 84, a i, ans 440d- 
442a; a 2, ans 442b*443c; a 4, ans 444d- 
446b; A 6 , ans 447C'449a; q 85, a 6, ans. 
458d<459c; q 87, a 3, rep 3 467b'468a; q 89, 
A I, ans 473b*475a; part i-ii, q 2, a 6, ans 
619d*620d; q 35, a 5, ans 775d'777a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theoloj^ica, part i-ii, q 50, 
A 4 9 a' 10 b; q 53, a i, ans and rep 2 3 19 d* 
21 a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxv 
{ 6 i> 84 ) 92a*b 

28 IIakvey: On Animal Generation, 494a>b 
31 Descartes: Rules, xii, 20a*b / Discourse, 
part IV, 51d-'52a; 53b; part v, 59a '60c / 
Meditations, ii 77d-81d; vi 96b*103d csp 98c- 
99 a, 99 d, 101 d' 102 a / Directions and implies, 
114d'115a,c; 119d-120a; def vi*vii 130c-d; 
DEF X 130d; prop rv 133c; 135d-136b; 152b,d- 
156d; 207d'208a; 209c; 224d-225d; 231a* 
232d; 261a'b; 276b-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethscs, part v, prep 451a-452c 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, dk*^!, ch 
xxiii, SECT 5 205a-b; sect 15-22 208c'209d; 
sect 28-32 211 b- 212 d esp sect 32 212 c-d; 
CH xxvif, sect 12-14 223a-224b passim; sect 
27 227d'228a; bk iv, ch hi, sect 6 313c* 
315b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 26 418a; 

SECT 137 440b*c; sect 141 441a-b 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 186a-b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 48 
24b-c 

53 Jambs: Psychology, 130a; 22U*223a 


2 A) 2r(l) 

The potentiality of intellea or reason com- 
pared with the potentiality of matter or 
nature 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vii, ch 3 [ 247 ^ 1 - 
248 * 9 ] 330b-d / Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 2 
fi 046 * 37 -'» 24 ] 571c-d; ch 5 573a-c / Soul, bk 
in, CH 5 662c-d; ch 11 [ 434 * 16 - 22 ] 667a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 7 , a 
2, ANS and RbP 2 3 31d-32c; q 14 , a 2, rep 3 
76d-77d; a 8 , ans 82c-83b; q 19 , a 1 , ans 
108d-109c: Q 50 , A 2 , RhP 2-4 270a-272a; q 
55 , a 1 289a d; a 2 , ans 289d-290d; q 58 , a i, 
ans 300c'301a; q 75 , a 5 , rlp 1-2 382a*383b; 
Q 79 , A 2 414d'416a; a 6, ans 419b'420d; g 
84 , a 2, ANS and rep 2 442b-443c; a ■^, rep 1-2 
443d'444d; q 85 , a 5 , rlp 3 457d-458d; q 87 , 
A I, ans 465a-466c; q 91, a 3, rlp 2 486b- 
487d; PART 1 - 11 , o 2. A 6, ans 619d-620d; q 
22, A I, ans and rep r 720d-72]c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari i-ii, q 50 , 
A 4 , REP 1-2 9a'10b; q 55 , a i, ans and rep 5 
26b 27a; part hi, q 9 , a 3 , \ns and rep 3 
765b-766b; part hi suppl, q 92 , a i, ans and 
REP 10 I025c-1032b 

28 Harvly: On Animal Generation, 494a-b 

53 James: Psychology, 153a 

2c. The interaction of mind and body 

7 Plato: Timacus, 4S2d-453b; 474b*476b 

12 Lucrftius: Nature of Things, bk ni [ 94 * 829 ] 
31b 40c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr i, cii 5 7 2 d 4 a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Ijoarnmg, 48d-50b 
csp 48d'49c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 60b c; part 
VI, 61c / Meditations, vi, 99d / Objections and 
Replies, 207d-208a; 209c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, pref 451a-452c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
scer 28 322 a'C 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 229b'232a 

42 Kant: Judgement, S38d'S39a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 281a-282c 

53 James: Psychology, 2b'4a: 8a-52b csp 8 a' 9 a, 
14b-15a, 19a-b, 47b-49b, 51b-52a; 82b; 84a- 
94b csp 89b93a; 116a-119b; 139a-140b; 
208a-b; 222b-223a; 259a; 288a'289b; 311a; 
450a'451b; 694a; 742b-7»a; 758a-759a; 
827b-835a esp 829b-830a j 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 154c-15Sa / 
Narcissism, 402d-404b passing Instincu, 412b- 
414c esp 413d-414a / Genfal Introduction, 
451c*452a; 605b-606a / Bejbnd the Pleasure 
Principle, 639a-640d; 646b4Sla / Ego and 
td, 700a-703a passim, esp 7p2d-703a / New 
Introductory Lectures, 829a’cl 

2^1) The physiologicai condifionB of mental 
activity 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vii,' ch 3 [246^20- 
148*9] 330a-d / Soul, bk ii, ch 9 l42i*i9'*26] 
652d / Dreams 702a-706d 
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9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals^ bk xv, ch lo 
[ 686 ^ 22 - 39 ] 218b'C 

10 Hippocrates: Sacred Disease^ 155d-160d esp 
159a>c 

12 LurRETXUs: Nature of Things, bk iv [722 776 ] 
53d-54b 

12 Aurelius; Meditations, bk 111 , sect 1 
259b4 

19 Aquinas: Summa Tkeologica, part 1 , q 84 , 
A 7 , ANS 449b*450b; a 8 , rep 2 450b-451b; 
Q 85 , A 7 , ANS 459c-460b 
80 Bacon: Advancement of [earning, 48d'50b 
31 Descartes: Rules^ xii, 19a-20d / Objec- 
tions and Replies^ 207d'208a; 208d-209a; 
209c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, partii, prop 14 380c; prop 
16-17 380d'381d; prop 26 384a>b; part v, 
PREP 451a 452c passim; prop 39 462a-c 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch 1 , 
SEci 23 127b; CH xrx, sect i, 17Sb; ch xxvii, 
shcr 27 227d-228a; ch xxxiii, sect 6 249a-b; 
BK IV, CH III, SECT 28 322a-*c 
35 Berk illy: Human Knowledge, sect 18-20 
416b 417a; sect 50 422c 
49 Darwin: DA^uth of Man, 288c'd; 299c; 
595d'596a 

51 Tui.srov: War and Peace, epilogue u, 689c- 
690a 

53 James: PA'chalogy, 2b<3a; 9a-73b; 152a-153a: 
lS7ab; 166b-167a; 367a-373a esp 370a b; 
380a b; 381b-383b; 387b-388a; 413b'420b; 
427b-430b; 453a; 455b-456a; 497a-501b; 
506a 507a; 520a-521a; 533a-538b; 690a-691b; 
758a 759a: 829b; 865a 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 87a / Interpretation of 
Dreams, SSlb 352c; 378a-b; 382a'C / Uncon- 
scious, 431d / General Introduction, 586c-d / 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 639b-d; 646b- 
648a 

2c(2) The influence of mental activity on bodily 
states 

7 Plaio: Timaeus, 474d'475b 
9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, ch 7 ( 701 ^ 
I 3 ]-CH 8 [ 702 “ 22 ) 237a'c; ch ii 239a-d 
12 Nature of Things, bk hi [ 136 - 176 ] 

31d 32b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 18 , 
A 3 , ANS 106b-107c; q 117 , a 3 , rep 3 598c- 
599b 

*25 Montaionb: Essays, 36C'40d; 234C'235a; 
332d*333c; 532a-b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 296d / Circu- 
lation of the Blood, 321d-322a; 322c'd 
30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 48d'S0b 
35 Ijocke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch xxi, 
SECT 5 , 179c; bR IV, ch hi, sect 28 322a-c; 
CH X, SECT 19 354a'C 

35 Hume: Human Understanding^, sBct vii, Dtv 
51-52 472b-473c; niv 57 - 58 ,^ 475c-476b 
42 Kant: Judgement, 538d^539a: 560b 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 350c-d 


51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk hi, ]41d-142a; 
142d; BK V, 213C'd; bk vi, 247d 248a; bk ix, 
350d-354a passim, csp 351d-352a, 353b-d; 
bk XIII, 567d-568c esp 568b; bk xv, 617a' b; 
618a-b 

53 James: Psychology, 3a-b; 64a'67a; 132a l34b; 
694a-699a; 767a-794a esp 767b-768a, 787a- 
794a: 827b 835a esp 828a'830a; 841a'848a 
passim, csp 842a-b, 847b’848a 

54 F rlijd : Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, lb'6b csp 4c-5a / Hysteria, 25a'59d 
csp 25a'27a, 30a-d, 35b-c, 37d-38a, S6b- 
5^; 82d-83c / Narcissism, 403a'C / Repres- 
sion, 426b-c / General Introduction, 572a-b / 
Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 718a- 
719d; 72Hc-729tL / New Introductory lectures, 
852a-b 

2d. The parallelism of mind and body 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, hep 2 355a; prop 
14 , corol 2 360a; prop 25, corol 365b; 
PART II, PROP 1-2 373d 374a; prop 5-7 
374c-375c; prop n -13 377b'378c; prop 
15 28 380c'384c; part hi, prop 2 396 C' 
398b; prop 10-14 399c 401a; part v, prop 1 
452d 

53 James : Psychology, 84a -OOb csp 84b'85b, 88 a- 
90a; 96a-b; 116a llOb csp 119b 

2e. The reduction of mind to matter: the atomic 
explanation of its processes, and of the 
difference between mind and soul, and 
between mind and body 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 241d'242b / Sophist, 567a- 
568a 

8 Aristotle; Soul, bk i, ch 2-5 633a-641d 
passim, csp ch 2 [403^3i-404*3o] 633 a'C, 
[ 405 * 7 -i 3 l 634b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [251-293] 
18b-d; [865-990] 26a'27c; bk hi [94-829] 
31b'40c; BK IV [722-817] 53d*54d; (877--96ij 
55d-56d 

17 Plohnus; Second Ennead. tr ix, ch 5, 
68 b / Third Ennead, tr i, ch 2 , 78d; ch 3 
79b-c / Fourth Ennead, tr vii, ch 8, 195b- 
196c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 84, 
A 2. ANS and REP 2 442 b- 443 c; a 6, ans 447 c- 
449a 

23 Hobbls; I^'iathan, part i, 49a-d; S2c; part 
II, 162c 

31 * Descartes: Objections and Replies, 224d- 
226d; 261a-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
sect 6 313c-315b; cii x, sect 5 SSOa b; sect 
10 351b-352a; srct 17 353b-c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 93 
431b; SECT 137 440b-c; sect 141 441a-b 

42 Kant: Judgement, 599d-600d 

53 James: Psychologv, 9Sa-107b csp 95b-98a; 
115a-118b‘csp 117a-118b 

54 F'reud: New Introductory Lectures, 829a-b 
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3 to Za 


3. Miod in aoimals and in men 

34*. Mind, reason, or undersunding as a specif- 
ic property of human nature: comparison 
of human reason with animal intelligence 
and instinct 

5 Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound [442-444] 
44c 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [^^ 2 - 375 ] 134a-b; [ 683 - 
684 I 137a 

5 Euripides: Suppliants [195-213] 260a-b 
Trojan Women [665-672] 275d 

7 Pi-Afo: Protagoras^ 44a-c / Timaeus, 452c- 
454a 

SAristoile; Topics, bk v, ch \ [ 1 32 * 17 - 22 ] 
183a / Physics, bk n, ch 8 [ 199 * 20 - 23 ] 276c / 
Metaphysics, bk i, ch 1 [ 980 * 28 -** 27 ] 499a-b 
/ Soul, BK ri, CH 3 [ 414 ^ 17 - 20 ] 644d; [ 415 '^- 
12 ] 645b; BK ni, cn 3 [ 427 ** 7 -i 4 j 659d-660a; 
[ 428 * 20 - 24 ] 660c; CH 10 [ 433 * 3 - 13 ] 665d / 
Memory and Reminiscence, ch 2 [ 453 * 5 - 14 ] 
695b 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[488**2 o-27] 9d; dk viii, ch i [588*i8-**4J 
114b,d / Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i [64i**5- 
8] 164b'C / Generation of Animals, bk 1, ch 23 
[73i*24-’»8] 271c-d; bk ii, ch 6 [744*27-31] 
285c / Ethics, bk i, ch 7 [1097*^2 3-*! 098*71 
343a b; ch 13 (1102*33-1103*3] 347d'348c; bk 
HI, cn2(im*’6-i2]357b-c; bk vi, ch 2 [1139* 
17-26] 387d; BK VH, ch 3 [1147*25-^5] 
397c-d; bk ix, ch 9 [1170*16-18] 423d'424a; 
bk X, ch 7 [n77**26-i 178*8] 432c; ch 8 [1178'* 
23-32] 433c / Pohtics, bk i, ch 5 (i254'*2o- 
25] 448b; BK VII, ch 13 (13 3^*39-'* Jo] 537a b; 
CH 15 [1334**! 2-28 J 539c^d / Rhetoric, bk i, 
ch 1 [1355*^1-3] 594d 

12 EpfcTtrus: Discourses, bk i, ch 3 108b'C; ch 
6 110c-112b; ch 9 114c'll6b; bk 11 , ch 8, 
146a-147a; bk 111 , ch 7 , 183c-184a; bk iv, ch 
7 , 233a'b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iii, sect 16 262d- 
263a,c; hk v, sect 16 271C'd; bk vi, sect 23 
276b; BK VIII, sect 7 286a; sect 41 288d; 
BK IX, sect 9 292b-d 

17 Ploitki's: First Ennead, tr i, ch 7 - 13 , 4a-6b 
csp CH 10, 5a / Third Ennead, tr hi, ch 4 
94c-95c; tr iv, ch 2 97d'98a / Fifth Ennead, 
tr 1, CH 10, 213d-214a / Sixth Ennead, tr 
VII, ch 4-6 323c-325a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par ii 74a-b; 
BK xiii, par 37 120d-121a / City of God, bk v, 
ch II 216c-d; BK VII, ch 23, 256b'C; bk viii, 
CH 6, 269a; bk xi, ch 27, 337d-338a; bk 
xxtx, CH 24. 610c*d / Christian Doctrine, bk 1, 
CH 8 626c-627a; ch 22, 629b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 3, 
A I, REP 2 14b«15b; Q iS, A 2 , REP I 105c- 
106b; A 3, ANS 106b'107c; q 30, a 2, rep 3 
168a-169b; Q 59* a 3, ans SOSb-SOOa; o 76, 
A 5, REP 4 394c-396a; q 78, a 4, ans and 


REP 4-6 4nd-413d; q 79 , a 5 , rep 3 418c^ 
419b; A 6, REP i 419b-420d; a 8, rep 3 421c- 
422b; A 10 , REP 2 423d-424d: Q 83 , a i, ans 
436d-438a; q 84 , a 2, rep i 442b 443c; q 86, 
A 4 , REP 3 463d-464d; Q 91 , a 3 , rrp 1-2 
486b'487d; q 96 , a i, rep 4 510b-511b; a 2 , 
ANS 511b-d;Q 115 , A 4 , ANS 589d'590c; o 118 , 
A 2 , ANS and rep 2 601c'603b: part i-ii, 
PROLOGUE 609a, c; q t, a i, ans 609b-610b; 
0 10 , A 3 , ans 664d-665c; Q 12 , a 5 672a-c; 
Q 13 , A 2 , REP 3 673c-674c; Q 17 , a 2 687d- 
688 b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, 0 50 , 
A 3 , REP 2 8b-9a; q no, a 4 , rep 3350d-351d; 
PART III SUPPL, o 79 , A I, ANS 951b 953b 

21 Dvnte: Divine Comedy, hell, xxxi [ 40 - 57 ] 
46c; PURGATORY, XXV ( 52 - 84 ] 91d'92b; par- 
AOiSF, V [ 19 - 24 ] 112 b 

23 Hoiihfs; Leviathan, part i, 57d; 59b c; part 
11 . lOOa-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 119b d; 184a c 

27 SiiAKEspEARb: Hamlet, aci iv, sc iv [32 39 ] 
S9a 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 428a; 454 a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 35 , 
163d 164a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 41b, d; part 
IV, 51d'52a; part v, 56a b; 59a 60c / Medita- 
tions, 71b-d; II 77d-8ld / Objections and Re- 
plies, 156a-d; 209b; 226a d; 276c 

31 Spinoza; Ethics, part hi, prop 57 , sciiol 
415b 

32 Milton : Paradise Ij)st, biC** v hi [ 379 ^4 n ] 
240b-241a; bk ix [ 549 - 566 ] 259b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 339-348 233a 234a; 365 
236a; 397 240b / Vacuum, 357a 358a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch vi, sect 56-58 
36d'37b; ch xiv, sect 163-164 63a’C / 
Human Understanding, intro, sect i 93a b; 
BK IE, CH XI, SECT 4- 1 1 144d l46a csp sect 
lo-ii 145d'146a; ch xxvii, sect 12 223a-b; 
BK HI, CH VI, sect 26-27 274d-276a; sect 
29 276b'd; ch x, sect 17 295d-296b; cii 
XI, sect 20 304C'd; bk iv, ch xvii, sect i 
371c-d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 151b'152a; 159b- 
160a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Lam, hk i, ld' 2 b 

38 RorrsskAu; Inequality, 336b’C; 337d-338a; 
341d; 349b-c / Social Contn \ct, bk i, 393b-c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 4C 9d'410a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 199c'20 te / Fund, Prin, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 256d-2 57a; 264d'265a; 
281c-282c / Practical Reasifi, 316c-317a / 
Pref Metaphysical Elements i f Ethics, 372a-b 
/ Intro, Metaphysic of M< ^als, 386b-d / 
Judgement, 479a-c; 584d-5i i5c; 587a-588a; 
602b, d [fn 1) 

43 Mill: liberty, 294d-295b 

46 HbObl; Philosophy of Right, intro, par 21 
17a'C; PART HI, par 262-264 83d'84a; addi- 
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TioNS, 4 116a'd; 121 136c-d; 157 142b'C / 
Philosophy of History, intro, 15^; 168b'd; 
178a<b; 186a; 198a; part i, 258a; part hi, 
304d-305b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 287a<; 319b'C; 
331b'332a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 689c- 
690a 

53 Jamks: Psychology^ 85a- b; 678b- 686b csp 
686a'b; 691a'b 

54 F rrud: Unconscious, 429c'd 

3^* Mentality as a common property of men 
and animals: the differences between hu- 
man and animal intelligence in degree 
or quality 

9 Aristotlf: History of Animals, bk viii, ch i 
[ 588“i.S-*’4l 114b, d; bk ix, cii 7 [6i2‘*i8-:52l 
138b-c / Parts of Animals, bk iv, cii 10 
[686*^22- 687*23] 218b'd 

12 Lucre tips: Nature of Things, bk v [1028- 
1090] 74c-75b 

23 FIohhes: l.cviathan, part 1, 52b; 53a-b; 53d; 
54a; 63a; 64a'C; 79c; part ii, IGOa-c; part 
IV, 267b 

25 MoNrAicNF.:'hViay^, 215a’232c csp216c-219a, 
231d 232c 

30 H \<on: Novum Organum, bk 11, apii 35, 
163d-164a 

31 I^hscsRi Ls: Objections and Replies^ 209b; 
226a d 

32 Mil. ton: Paradise Lost, bk vni [ 369 - 397 ] 
240a b 

35 I.o(.kl: Human Understanding, bk ii, cii 
xwn, spur 8 221a'222a; hk hi, t:ii vi, sect 
12 271d-272b csp 272b; sect 22 273d 274a; 
BK IV, CH XVI, SECT 12, 370c'371a 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ix 487b- 
488c 

38 Rousseau; Inequality, 337d-338a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 602b,d [fn i] 

43 Mill; Utilitarianism, 449c passim; 469c d 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 287a-303d csp 

287a c, 294c; 319b'd; 591d-592a 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 689 c- 
690a 

53 James; Psychology, 5a 6b; 13a- 15a passim; 
47b-51a passim, csp 49b'50a; 85a b; 676b- 
677a; 678b 686b; 690b; 691a-b; 704a 706b; 
873a 

. 54 l‘RErn; Interpretation of Dreams, 385b-c 

3c. The evolution of mind or intelligence 
38 Rousseau; Inequality, 337d-342c; 348d- 
349c 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 281a-c; 286c-288d; 
299b'C; 320a-330a,c csp 3208-321 b, 328b d; 
349b-d; 566b-567bi 59]d-592a 
53 James: Psychology, 41b; 51a-52b: 95b-98a; 
800b; 85ia-861a csp 85l«-b, 857b'858a, 
859a-860a; 878a; 890a-897b csp 897a-b 


54 Freud: Instincts, 413a-d / General Introduc- 
tion, 591d'592b / Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 
647a-648a / Ego and Id, 707b- 708b csp 708a-b 

4. The various states of the human mind 

4a. Individual differences in intelligence: de- 
grees of capacity for understanding 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk viii [165-185] 223d'224a 

5 Aristophanes: progs [1382 14991 581d'S82a 

7 Plato: Republic, bk v, 358a-360c; bk vi, 
373c-375b; 383c-d; bk vit, 401b-c / Theaete- 
tus, 513a'd; 528a; 540c-541a / Seventh Letter, 
809c-810d csp 810c 

8 ARisTtiTLE: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 34 
(89**io-i5| 122c / Topics, bk viii, ch 14 [163** 
8-16] 222a 

9 Aristotli:: Parts of Animals, bk iv, ch 10 
[ 686 ^ 22 - 29 ] 218b-c / Rhetoric, bk hi, cii 1 
( 1404 * 15-191 654b; CH 2 [ 1405 * 7 - 9 ] 655b / 
Poetics, CII 22 [i 459 '‘ 5 - 7 l 694d 

12 Kpicn vvs, Discourses, bk hi, ch 6. 182a'b 
18 Gi siinl: Confessions, bk iv, par 31 26c- 
27a; hk xhi, par 47, 123d'124a 
IQAyi iNvs: Summa Theologica, p.vrt i, q 89, 
A i, ANs 473b 475a; o 117, a 1 , ans 595d'597c 
20 Aoui.nas: Summa Theologica, pari hi, 0 10, 
A 4, RFP 1 771b-772a 

23 Hobbi.s; leviathan, part i, 60a'61a: 66C'67a; 

67d'68c; 84c d; pvrt h, 154a-b 
25 Monmig'Ne: Essays, OOa-c: 65a; 71d-72b; 

150c-151a; 240a-c; 319C'320a 
31 Descartes: Discourse, part 1, 41b,d 
31 Spino/a: Ethics, part h, prop i^. schol 
378a c; part v, prop *^9 46]d-462c 
33 P.asc.al: Pensees, i -2 171a-172b; 7 173a 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch x, 
SFCT 8 142d 143a; ch xi, sect 2 144a’C 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ix, div 
84, 488b, d [fn 1) 

36 Stern l: Tn^tram Shandy, 235b-236a; 269b- 
270a; 271b-273a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 7 d- 8 a 

42 K\nt: Judgement, 525C'532a csp 526a-d, 
528c-530c; 586a-587a 

43 Floervi lst: xVi'Mhlr 79, 234b'd 

43 Mill: Liberty, 297C'299a / Representative 
Government, 38Sb-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 20c; 283c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, psrt hi. par 166 
59d'60a; additions, 107 134a'b / Philosophy 
of History, intro, 166b-168a 

47 GuF.Tiir: Faust, part 1 [ 522 - 614 ] ISa-Da 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 266c; 566a- S67b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 263C'd; bk 

XV, 639a-b 

53 James: Psychology, 14b'15a; 274a'275a; 315a- 
b; 345b; 381a; 431b-432acsp432b 433b[fn 1]; 
678b; 686b-690a; 691b 693a passim 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 787d* 
788b [fn 3 ) 
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(<4L Tio t$at9$ tf tbo homoH mM») 

4h. The meotality of childreo 

7 Plato; Laches^ 35d / Apology ^ 200c-d / 
GorgiaSj 261a'C / Republic^ bk n. 320C'321d 
csp 321d; BK IV, 3S3b-c 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, cu i [184*2 
259b: BK vn, ch 3 {247*^13*248*6) 330c'd / 
Memory and Rermmscence, cH i [45o*26-**9] 
691a'b 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk viii, ch i 

114b, d / Parts of Animals, bk iv, 
CH 10 [686*^22*29] 218b'C / Ethics, bk 1, ch 3 
[1094*^29-1095*12] 340a-b; bk hi, ch 12 I1119* 
34-*’i9] 366a, c; bk vi, ch 8 [1142*12*19] 
391b; BK X, ch 3 11174*1-4] 42Sb 

12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk hi [445-450] 
35d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 7-13 2c-4c 
/ City of God, bk xxi, ch 16 573b>574a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 85, 
A 3, ANS 455b-457a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, parf 1, 60b 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 72b-73c 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Crcssida, act ii, 
sc II [163*173] llSb 

35 Locke: Ctsnl Government, ch vi, sect 54-63 
36c'38c passim / Human Understanding, bk 1, 
CH 1 95b,d-103d csp sect 15*16 98d-99c; ch 
11, SECT 22 llla-b; bk 11, ch i, sect 1*8 12la' 
123a csp SECT 6^ 122b<‘123a; sect 21*22 
126d''127a; ch ix, sect 5-7 138d'139b: ch 
XI, sect 8-9 14Sb'C; ch xxxiii, sect 7-10 
249b>d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
14 408d-409a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 33, 
463cd 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xii, 559d 

53 Jami-s: Psychology, 270a; 413b (£□ 2); 456b- 
457a; 684b^685a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 241 b-c; 
363b-364b; 379d-380b / Narasstsm, 400a / 
General Introduction, 526d-527b / CwtlizaUon 
and Its Discontents, 768b-c 

4 c, The states of the possible intellect: its po- 
tentiality* habits, and aauality 

8 Aristotle; Physics, bk vii, ch 3 [247**!- 
248*9} 330b-d / Soul, BK II, CH 1 [412*^12] 
642a; [412*22*28] 642b; ch 5 [417*21*418*6] 
647d-^d; bk hi, ch 4 [429*^5*430*2] 661d' 
662b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 19, 
A I, ANS 108d-109c; q 34, a i, rep 2 ISSb- 
187b; Q 79, A 4, REP 2 417a-418c; aa 6-7 419b- 
42tc; A 10, ANS 423d’424d; a 12, ans 425c- 
426b; Q 84, A 7, REP I 449b-450b; q 86, a 2, 
ANS and REP 2 462a-463a; Q 87, aa 1*3 465a- 
468a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 31, sckol 
366d-367a 


4d* Hie condition of the mind prior to experi- 
ence 

The mind as completely potential: the 
mind as a tabula rasa 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk hi, ch 4 [429^23*430*2] 
662a-b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, p^rt i, q 79, 
A 2, ANS 414d-416a; Q 84, a 3 443d"444d; a 6 
447c-449a; 0 89. a i, rep 3 473b‘475a; q 117, 
A I, ANS S95d-597c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 9, 
A I, ANS 763b- 764c 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 327 231a-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, 90d 91b; bk 1 
95b,d-121a,c esp ch i, stci i 95b, d 96a, 
SECT 15 98d'99a, sect 23 101b-102a, ch 11, 
SECT 22 llla-b, CH III, SECT 23 119b-120a; 
BK It, CH 1 121a-127d csp sect 2 121b-c, 
SECT 6 122b c, SECT 9 123a, sect 17 12Sc'd, 
SECT 20-25 126d-127d; ch ix, sect 6 139a; 
CH XI. SECT 16-17 147a-b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ii 455b- 
4S7b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 234b-235a 

53 Jambs: Psychology, 49b-50a: 852b-861a esp 
852b, 859b-860b 

4A(2) The innate endowment of the mind with 
ideas: instinctive determinations 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 124a-126c csp 126a-c / 

Meno, 179d-183a; 188d-189a / Phaedo, 228a 
230d ^ 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Anahtics, bk i, ch i 
97a-d; bk ii, ch 19 [99^*20*33] 136a-b / 
Metaphysics, bk i, ch 9 [992*’24-993*ii] 511a c 

12 Epicrhrus: Discourses, bk i, ch 22 , 127c-d; 
BK If, CH 11 , 150a-c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr ii, ch 4, 8b c / 
Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 25, 155b; tr iv, ch 
5 160d-161b / Fifth Ennead, tr 111, ch 2, 216b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 10 73d- 
74a; par 16-19 7Sb-76b; par 26-38 78a-81a / 
City of God, BK VI 11 , CH 6 , 269b-c / Christian 
Doctrine, bk 1 , ch 9 627a 

19 Aoitinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 84, 
a 3 443d'444d; a 4, ans 444d'446b; a 6, 
ANS 447c 449a; Q 89, a 1, RjEP 3 473b-475a; 
Q 117, A I, ANS 595d-597c 1 

28 Harvfy: On Animal Generation, 333d-335a 
csp 334c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Lea\ ning, Ib-c 

31 Descartes: Rules, iv, 5c-d; 6 d; viii, 13c-d / 
Discourse, part iv, 53b; pai r v, 54c / Medi- 
tations, ii-iii 77d-89a esp 11 1 , 83b; vr, 96d- 
97a / Obfections and Repliit, 120 c-d; 140c; 
ai5b-c; 224b,d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part v, I^rop 23, sgiiol 
458o-d 

35 Loexfe: Human Understanding, 90d-91b; bk 1 
95b,d-121a,c esp ch 1, sect i 9Sb,d-96a, 
se^t 15 98d-99a, sect 23 101b-102a, ch 111, 
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SECT 31 118b*119a; bx n« ch i, sbct 9-35 
123a427d esp sect 9 123a, sect 17 125c>d, 
sect 20-34 126d427c; ch ix, sect 6 139a; 
cn xi, sect 16-17 H7A'b 

35 Hume: Human Understandings sect ii, div 17, 
4$7b,d (fn i] 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons SSe-SQb; 113c-118a / 
Practical Reasons 352C'353a / Judgements 551a- 
5S2c 

53 James: Psychology s 49b- 50a; 767b 

54 Freud: General Introductions 512b-513b; 
526d; 532b; 599a-b / Group Psychologys 
688d-689b / Ego and Ids 707c-708b esp 708b / 
Inhibitionss SymptomSs and Anxietys 721a 

4^(3) The transceodental or a priori forms and 
categories of the mind 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons 14a-108a,c csp 14a-15c, 
22a, c, 23a-24a, 25b-c, 27c, 28d-29d, 32a'C, 
34a-c, 37b-39c, 41c-45b, 48d-51d, 52c-55a, 
56d'59b, 61a-62c, 65d-66d, 94b-95a, 99a- 
101b; 146a; 186d-187a; 192a b / Practtcal 
Reasons 307d'308b; 349b-350c 

53 James: Psychologys 628b-631a; 851a'852a; 
859a-882a csp 1tf9h‘861b, 865b, 867a-868a, 
879b; 886b 889a esp 889a 

4e. The condition of the human mind when the 
soul is separate from the body 

7 Plato: PhaedruSs 124a-126c / PhaedOs 223a- 
225c; 246d'247b / Republics bk x, 440d- 
441a, c 

8 Arjstoile: Souls bk hi, ch 5 [43o'‘20-25| 
662d 

12 Aurflius: MeditationSs bk iv, slci 31 265b'C 

13 Virgil: Aeneids bk vi I734-751J 230b- 231a 

17 Plotinus: Pounh Enneads tr hi, ch 18 
ISlb'C; tr hi, ch 25 - tr iv, ch 5 154d-161b 

18 Augustine: City of Gods bk xxh, ch 30, 
618a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologicos part i, q 77, 
A 8 406b'407a; q 89 473a 480c 

21 Dante: Divtne Comedys purcjatorv, xxv 
I 1-1081 91b'92c csp I79-841 92b 

31 SpinoEa: EthtcSs part v, prop 21 458a; prop 
3) 4S8b-d; prop 40 462c-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Falls 233d 

44 Boswell: Johnsons 192d-193c 

4tf» Supernatural sutes of the human intellect: 
the state of innocence; beatitude; the 
human intellect of Christ 

Old Testament: Genesiss 2:17-20; 3:4~7,23 / 
ExoduSs 33:11-33 / Ezekiels 1; 10— (D) Eze- 
chiels 1; 10 

New Testament: MauheWs 5:8 / Johns 14:19 -21 
/ / CorinthianSs 13:12 / II CorinthianSs 12:1-4 
/I Johns y2 

18 Augustine: ConfossionSs aH; ix, par 25 68c / 
City of Gods bk x, ch 2 t299d-300a; ch 38 
316b-d; BK XXII, OH 29 614b-616d 

19 Aquinas: Summa TheologkUs part 1 , q 84, 
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A 5 446c-447c; Q 86, a 2, rep i 462a-463a; q 
94 501c-506a; q loi 522c-523d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologicas part hi, q 5, 

A 4 739a-740b; 0 6, a 2 74]c-742a; qq 9-12 
763b-779d; part hi suppl, q 92 1025b-1037c 

21 Dante: Dwine Comedys paradise, v ( 1-12J 
112a-b: vji (64-84I 115d-116a; xiii 
125d-126c; xiv [i-^6| 126d-127c; xv 1^7-84] 
128d-129b; xxi [82-1 02 1 139a- b; xxxii [1)9]- 
xxxiii (145] 156a-157d 

5. The weakness and limits of the human mind 

The fallibility of the human mind: the 
causes of error 

7 Plato: PkacdOs 224a'225a / Republics bk vii, 
388a'389d / TheaetetuSs 536c-544a / Sophists 
557b-558d esp 5S8b 

8 Aristotle: /Wor AnalyticSs bk ii, ch 21 87d- 
89b / Posterior AnalyticSs bk i, ch 16-18 
109b-lllc / Sophistical RefmationSs ch i 
[165*13-18] 297c / MetaphysicSs bk iv, ch 5 
{1009*15-1010*141 528c-529d; ch 6 [1011*5 nl 
530d; CH 7 [1012*18-22] 532a; bk ix, ch 10 
[io5i*»i8~io52*4] 577d 578a, c; bk xi, ch 6 
{1062^12-24) 590d-591a / Souls bk ii, ch 6 
{418*6-18] 648d-649a; bk hi, ch 3 [427*^6-15] 
659d-660a; [428*5-429*2] 660b-66la; ch 6 
(430*26-‘»5] 662d-663a; [43o*>26-3o] 663b c; 
CH 10 [433*21-28) 665d'666a / DreamSs ch 2 
[460^33-^27] 704b-d 

9 Aristotle: Rhetorics bk hi, ch 7 [1408*20- 
25] 659b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things s bk iv [353- 
521] 48d'51a csp [469^21] 50b'51a 

12 Aurelius: MeduanonSs bk vix, sect 55 
283b'C 

18 Augustine: City of Gods bk xi, ch 2, 323c; 
BK XIX, cii 18 523a'b / Christian Doctrines 
bk I, CH 9 627a; ch 12 627c d; bk hi, cii 28 
668a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologicas part i, q 17, 
A I, \Ns and REP 2 lOOd-lOld; a 3 102d'103c; 
Q 84, A 8 450b-451b; q 85, a i, rep i 451c- 
453c; A 6 458d'459c; o 89, a 5, ans 477a- 
478b; Q 94, A 4 50Sa-506a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologicas part i-ii, q 
53 , A I, ans 19d-21a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedys paradise, xih [SS- 
142] 126b'd 

23 Hobbes; Ijcviathans parti, 57d-S8a; 58d-60a 

25 Montaigne: EssaySs 14c-15a; 271a-276a csp 
273b-274a; 287b-292d; 497c-d; 500b-d; 517d- 
518b 

26 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressidas act v, 
sc IX [106-114] 136a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Hearts 268a-c / On 
Animal Generations 333b-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 2c-4c: 11a- 
15a passim; 27a-c; 38d-39a; Slc-d; 60a-61c 
esp 61b-c; OOb-d / Novum Organums bk i 
107a-136a,c passim, esp apu 38-68 209c'116a 
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(5. Tht W9ahn9s$ and limits t/ At human mind, 
5a, The fallibility tf At human mind: the 
easfsts sf error,) 

31 Descartes: Rults^ ii, 3a; viu, 13a-b; xii, 
23c-33b / Mentations, i-ii 75a'81d esp ii, 
80a, 80d'81a; in, 83a; iv 89a<93a: vi, 100a> 
103d / Objections and Replies, 141a; 142c; 
2l5b>216c; 229d-230d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 17, schol 
381b'd; prop 24-31 383c'385c; prop 40, 
SCHOL 2-PROP 41 388a-c; prop 44, corol i, 
SCHOL 389c-390a; prop 47, schol 390C'391a; 
PROP 49, schol 391d-394d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk viii [179-1971 
236a>b 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 82-88 186b489b: 365-366 
236a: 394-395 240b / Geometrical Demonstra- 
tion, 440b-441b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, cn xi, 
SECT 3 144c-d; CH XXI, sect 60-70 194a-197b 
passim; ch xxx, sect 2 238b-c; ch xxxni 
248b'251d esp sect 18 2Sla'C; bk hi, ch ix, 
SECT 21 290C'291a; ch x, sect 16 29Sd; cii 
xr, SECT 4 300c; bk iv, ch xvii, sect 9-13 
377d'378c; ch xx 388d-394c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
1-4 405a-d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect 1 , oiv 6 , 
4S3c; SECT V, div 45 469c; sect vii, uiv 48 
470d471c 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 194a: 234b 236b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 1, Id 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, la-b; 108a'd; 109b-c; 
129C'173a esp 133c'd; 193a'b: 200c'209d; 
229b'C: 233d-234b / Fund, Pnn, Metaphystc 
of Morals, 260d'261b; 283d'284d 

43 Federalist: number i, 29 d; number 37, 
118c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 274b-293b passim; 293d 

53 Psychology, 122b'125b;241a'b;361a-b; 
460a-469a esp 462b-464a, 468b-469a; SOSa* 
520a esp 508a; 610b’625a passim, esp OlSb- 
621a, 625a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 148d-149a; 
210C'd; 337a-c; 379b'd / General Introduction, 
453b'476a,c passim; 602b'C / War and Death, 
760d'761a / New Introductory Lectures, 
819b<c 

5b, The natural limits of the mind: the unknow- 
able; objects which transcend its powers; 
reason's critical determination of its own 
limits or boundaries 

Old Testament: Exodus, 33:12-33 / Job, 9:21; 
11:7-9; 26:14: 28:12-21; 36:26; 37:14-23; 
38:1-42:6 / Psalms, 139:1-6— (Z>) Psalms, 
138:1-4 / Proverbs, 20:24; 
clesiastes, 3:11; 6:11-12; 8:7,16-17; 9:11- 
12: 11:2-6 ~(D) Ecclesiastes, 3:11; 6:ii’'7;i; 
8:7,16-17; 9:11-12; 11:2-6 / Isaiah, 55:8-9 
—(D) Isaias, 55:8-9 


Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 9 : 9 - 18 — (D) 
OT, Boo\of Wisdom, 9 : 9-19 / Ecclesiasticus, 
1 : 1 - 3 ; I® 4 - 7 ? 24 : 27 - 29 — (D) OT, Ecclesiasti- 
cus, 1 : 1 - 2 ; 18 : 4 - 6 ; 24 : 37-39 

New Testament: Marl{, 13:31-37 / John, 1:18 
/ Acts, 1:6-7 / Romans, 11:33-34 / / Corin- 
Aians, 2:16 / / Timothy, 6:14-16 / James, 
4:13-15 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens ( 86 - 95 ] ^a b 

5 Sophocles: Ajax [ 1419 - 1421 ] 155c 

5 Euripides: Helen [ 1137 - 1150 ] 309a 

7 Plato: Parmenides, 489d491a 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk ii, ch 4 [ 196 * 5 - 7 ] 272c; 
[ 196 *^ 5 - 7 ] 273a / Metaphysics, bk i, cii 2 
[ 982 *^ 28 - 98 3*1 1 ] SOla-b; bk ii, ch 1 [ 993 * 30 - 
**ii] 511b, d; BK xii, CH 7 [i 072 *»i 3 - 29 ] 602d- 
603a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, cii 5 
[644’*2o-645*4] 168 c d / Ethics, bk x, ch 7 
lii77**29 1178*2] 432 c 

12 Lucre ITUS : Nature of Things, bk iv [ 469 - 521 ] 
50b5U 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par i la-b; bk 
VI, par 6-8 36 c' 37 c / City of Cod, bk viii, 
CH 6, 269 b-c; bk x, ch 31 319 b*d; bk xii, 
CH 7 346 C'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari i, o i, a i 
3b'4a; q 3, a 4, rep 2 16d-17c; q 12, a 4 53b- 
54c; A\ 11-12 59d 61c; o 29 , a i, rfp i 162a- 
163b; Q ^2, A i 175d 178a; o 46 250a 255d; 
Q 50 , A 2 , ANs 270a 272a; q 79 , a 4. ans 417a- 
418c; Q 84, A 5 446c 447c; aa 7 tS 449b-451b; 
Q 85 , A 8 460b'461b; q 86 461b 464d; o 88 
468d-473a; q 94, aa 1-2 501d-504a; q 117 , 
A 2 , ANS and R(p I 597c'598c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 68, 
A 2 89 c 90 c; q 91, a 4 210 c 211 c; Q 93, a 2 
216 c' 217 b; o 109, a i 338 b- 339 c; q 112, a 5 
359 c- 360 c; pari* ii-ii, q 2, a 3 392 d- 393 c; 
q 8, A 1 417 a'd; q 9, a i 423 C' 424 b 

21 Dante: Dwine Comedy, hell, vii [61 96 ] 
lOb'C; PURGAroRY, 111 [ 22 - 45 ] 56a-b; x [121 - 
129 ] 68 c-d; PARADISE, 11 I 46 - 148 ] 108b 109b 
passim; iv [ 28 - 48 ] Ilia; xix [ 40 - 90 I 135c- 
136a; xxi [ 82 - 102 ] 139a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 49a; 52c; 54a-c; 
78d'79a; part 11 , 163a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 80b'82b; 209a-c; 212 a- 
215a; 238c-239c; 267c-268a;271b-273b; 291b- 
294b; 497b 502c passim, cs{: 501d-502c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the lie jrt, 273c-d / On 
Animal Generation, 389b; 4 ^ 2 c 

30 Bacon: Adiancement of Learning, 2 c- 4 c; 
17b-c; 41b-d; 54b-c; 96d-9 *b / Novum Or 
ganum, bk i, aph 1-2 107a-l ; aph 9-10 107d; 
APii 21 108b<c; APii 37 1091 »-c; aph 48 llOd- 
111a; BK II, APH 15 149a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43c / Medita- 
tions, I 75a-77c passim; iii, 86d-87a; iv 89a- 
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plies, 112 a-c; 123d 126b; 168d-169a; 21$d- 
2i6c; 2S9a-b 
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31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii» axiom 5 373(1; prop 
24-31 383C'385c 

32 Milton: Paradise l^st, bk v [544-576! 187a'b; 
DK VI [296-301] 202b; BK VII [109-130] 219b' 
220a; bk viii [114-130] 234b'235a / Samson 
Agonistes [293-314] 346a'b 

33 Pascal: FensSes, 72 181a‘184b; 184-241 205a' 
217b 

38 Locke: Human Understanding, 87d; intro 
93a-95d; bk 11, cii i, sect 5 122a'b; sect 24 
127b-c; CH II, SECT 3 128b-c; ch vii, sect 10 
133a-b; ch x, sect 9 143a'C; cii xiv, sect 26 
160c'd; CII XV, SECT 11 165a'b; cii xxii, 
SECT 9 202c'203a; cii xxiii, sect 12-13 2078- 
208b passim; sect 36 213C'd; bk hi, ch 111, 
SECT 2 254d'255a; ch vt, sect 9 270d'271a; 
ch XI, SECT 23 305a-b; bk iv, ch hi 313a' 
323d; CH vi, sect 4-16 331d-336d passim; 
ch x, sec I i 9 354a-c; ch xh, SECT9-13 360d' 
362d passim; ch xiv, sect 1-2 364b'c; ch 
xvi, SECT 12 370b-371a; ch xviii, sect 7 
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1 3 405a c; sect 81 428 C'd; sect 101 432 c d 

35 Hitml: Humap Understanding, sect i, div 2 
451 b-c; i>iv 6-10 453b'455b passim; sect 11, 
Div 1 3 i() 455d 457a; srxr iv, oiv 26 460b-c; 
DIV 29 461a-d; sect v, mv 36, 464d*465a; 
SECT vii, DIV 57, 475b-c; div 60 477a c; sect 
VH i, DIV 62, 478c; uiv 71-72 482C'483c; i>iv 
81 487a; seci xi, div 110 501a b; sect xh 
503c-509d passim, esp div 130 508C'd 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 308c'd 

42 Kant: Pure Reason la'250a,c esp la-Ud, 15c- 
16c, 19a, 20a, 25b'26b, 27b-28b, 29d'33d, 
53b' 54b. 93c'99a, 101b-107b, 129C'130a, 133a' 
134d, 146a-149d, ISSa-c, 157d, 175b (fn i], 
196b 197c, 200c'209d, 215d-216c, 217d-218a, 
219a-227a, 229b-c. 230C'235a, 247a'b, 248d- 
250a,c / Fund, Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
260d-261b; 281c* 282d; 283d'287d / Practical 
Reason, 296a-d; 307d 308b; 309b; 310d 314d; 
331a 332d; 335c-337c esp 337a c; 354d'355d 
/ Judgement, 461a 'C; 465a c; 497a'498b; 
547b'd; 551a-552c; 564a-c; 570b-572b; 574b' 
577a; 579a; 581a'b; 584C'd; 599d-600d; 603a- 
604b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 126b; 129a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [354-37^1 Ha b; [55^- 
565] 15b; [602-655] 16b-17b; [1064-1067] 26b; 
(1765-1784] 42b; [1810-1815] 43a; part h 
[4917-4922] 122a; [ii.4?V-45J^l 278al) 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 244b- 245b; 272b- 
276b esp 276a-b; 366a'b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk 1, 50b-c; bk v, 
196a' 197c; epiuiuue 11, 693d'694d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, ok v, 
120d-121c 

53 James: Psychology, 223b-224a; 262a 269a; 
388a; 400a'b; 822b 

54 Freud: Interjiretation of Dreams, 383b-c / 
Unconscious, 430b'C 
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18; 26:1-6; 46:1-4 / Exodus, 19; 24 esp 24:12- 
18; 31:1-11; 33:11-23 / Numbers, 12 / Joshua, 
37-8; 5:i3-6:5-(/)) Josue, 3:7-8; 5:13-6:5 
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35 / John, i:i-i8 / Acts, 2:1-21; 9:1-8; 10:44- 
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12:1-9 / Revelation ~(D) Apocalypse 

18 Auoustine: Confessions, bk i, par i la-b; bk 
VI, par 6-8 36C'37c; bk ix, par 23-25 68a-c; 
BK X, par 65 87d'88a / City of God, bk x, 
CH 2-3 299d'301a; bk xi, cii 2 323a c; bk 
XIX, CH 18 523a'b; bk xxii, ch 29, 614b'd / 
Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 37, 674c-d; bk 
IV, CH 15-16 685c'686c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i, a 

1 3b'4a; q 2, a 2, rep 1 lld'12c; q 12 50b-62b; 
Q 32, A 1 175d'178a; o 79, a 4, ans and rep 1 
417a-418c; 0 84, a 5 446c'447c; o 86, a 4, rep 

2 463d'464d; q 105, a 3 540C'541b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, qq 
68-69 87c'101c; Q 109, A I 338b'339c; part 
H II, QQ 8-9 416d'426c; q 45 598C'603c 

21 Dante: Dwme Comedy, paradise, h (34-45] 
108a; XIV [34 66] 127b-c; xix (40-66] 135c-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 209a'C; 212a'd; 238c- 
239c; 267C'268a; 292a'294b esp 294a'b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 17b'C; 
19b-c; 39d'40a; 41b-d; 54b'C; 55b c; 95d 
97b 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 125b' 
126a; 168d'169a 

32 Milton : Paradise Lost, bk mi [553-587] 331a- 
332a 

33 Pascal: Pemces, 202 211a; 430-435 245a'251a; 
881 345b 

40 Cii B bon: Decline and Fall, 190d-191a 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 394a'b; 395a'b 

51 T olsioy; Was and Peace, bk i, 50b c; bk v, 
196a'198b; bk xi, 525c-d 

52 1X>stoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk i, 
13C'd; BK vii, 189a'191a,c esp 191a, c 

6. The reflexivity of mind: the mind's knowl- 
edge of itself and its acts 

7 Plato; Charmides, 8b'9d 

8 Aristotle; Metaphysics, bk xh, ch 7 
[i 072*^1 3-29J 602d'603a; ch 9 11072*^35- 
*075*4] 605c / Soul, bk hi, cii 4 (429^-9] 
661d; [429*^25-4 30^1 662b'c; cii 6 [43o**2i- 
26] 663b / Memory and Reminiscence, ch 2 
[452**23-28] 694d 695a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ix, ch 9 [ii7o*28-*^i| 
424a 
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CK 17 122d-124a; ch 20 , 126C'd 
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31 Descartes: Discourse^ part iv, 51d>52a / 
MediuUions^ 11 77d-^ld esp 77d-79a; vi, 96d' 
97a / OhyecUans and Replies, 162b; 207b; 209d- 
210b; 276b-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ir, prop 21. schol 383a: 

prop 23 383b'C; prop 27-29 384b'38Sa 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, 87d; iviro 
93a-95d; bk ii, ch i, sect i-S 121a-123a; 
SECT xo 123b-d; sec r 24 127b<c; ch vi 131b-c; 
CH IX, SECT 1-2 138b'c; ch xi, sect 14, 
146d; ch XIV, seer 4 155d4S6a; ch xix 175b' 
176b; ch XXI, sect 30 185a-c; cii xxiii, sect 
I 204a'b; sect 5 205a'b; sect 15 208c'd; 
sect |2 212C'd 

33 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, DIV7-9 
4S3c-4S5a passim 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 349b'C 

41 Gibbon: Declme and Fall, 150c 

42 Kant: Pure Reaion, 15d'16c; 31a'32c; 49C' 
51d; S5a'56c; OOa lOlb; 120c429c c$p 121a' 
123b, 126a-128b: 200C'204c / Fund, Prin, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 271a'C; 28]C’282d / 
J^acttcal Reason, 292a-c; 307d'310c; 337a-b / 
Judgement, 600c'd 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part xi, par 138 
48c-d / Philosophy of History, intro, 160c- 
161a; 165a-b; part 1 , 257d'258a; part ii, 
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52 Dostoevsky; Brothers Karamazov, bk xi, 341c 

53 James: Psychology, 121 a-b; 122b-126a; 177a- 
178a; lOla-b; 196a-197a; 222b-224a; 685a- 
686 a 

54 Freud: Interp^ation of Dreams, 180b-181b; 
383b'C / Narcissistn, 408c-409a / Unconscious, 
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53 James; Psychology, 43 a' 44 a; 90b-93a esp 92b; 
96a-115a esp 107b-114b; 146a-167a esp 154a- 
155b, 157b-161a, 165a467a 
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367b-c: 382a 385c esp 384a-385c / Uncon- 
scious 428a-443d esp 428b-429b, 430d'431d, 
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436b^7e. 438e'd, 4d9d, 442b-443a / General 
Introduction, 452a-c; 531d'532c esp 532b; 566c- 
567b / Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 646b- 
647c / Ego and Id, 697b-702c esp 697b-‘698d, 
700a- 701 d / War and Death, 760a- b / CJvthza- 
tion and Its Discontents, 769a 770c / New 
Introductory Ijectures, 834d-838c esp 836b-837d 

741* The nature of self-consciousness 
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35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 
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46 Hecbl: Philosophy of Right, part ii. par 137 - 
140 , 48a'S0a / Philosophy of lltuory, imho, 
160c'161a; 165a-b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 297a'C 

51 Iolstoy; War and Peace, i<pjuKiUfi 11, 688a- 
689b 

53 James: Psychology, 147a-149a: 188a 197a esp 
191a 197a': 204b-259b esp 205a- 206a. 213a 
240a; 471b-472b; 685a'686a 

54 F rfud: Cwtlizatton and Ih Disiontents, 767d- 
768d 
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7Plaio; Republic, bk v. 370d 371b: bk ix, 
416a-c 

SARisTorLp: Physics, bk vii/^hch 3 
248*6] 330c d / Metaphysici, bk xir, < h 7 
[io72‘»f3-29l 602d 603a / Soul, bk ii. ch i 
(412*22-281 642b / Sleep, cii i l4«;4“i 6] 
696b-c; l454'»23-27l 697b; ch 2 Ml 

698a-b; 1456*26-29] 699a; ch 3 [456^9-17) 
699c / Dreams, ch i 702a'703a; ch 3 [46o'»28- 
461*81 704d-705a; [46i*3f-'»ii] 705c; [462*15- 
31] 706b'd 

12 LucRbnus: Nature of Things, bk iv [ 749 - 
776 J 54a-b; [ 907 - 1036 ] 56a-57c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 84 , 
a 8 . contrary and rep 2 450b-451b; q 86 , 
a 4. rep 2 463d-464d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica ^ paht hi suppl, 
Q 82, A 3 . ANS 971a'972d i 

23 Hobbes; Ijeuiathan, part i, 2 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 176C'18( 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part 
/ Meditations, i, 75d-76b; vi, 

Hons and Replies, 162b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, i4iop 49 , schol, 
393b-c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk | [ 28 - 128 ] 176a' 
178a esp ( 100 * 109 ] 177b 

35 Locke: Human Understonamg, bk ii, ch 1 , 
SECT 10-19 I23b'126c; CH xtK 175b'176b 

46 Hecbl: Philosophy of llistofy, part i, 220c- 
22 U 

48 Melville: Moby Dic^ 19a'20a; 115b-117a: 
149a 150a: 313a-b 
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BK XIV, dOlc-^ad 

52 Dostoevsky; Brothers Karamazov^ bk xi, 
3a7a^46a 

53 James: Psychology, 98a403b: 107a-114b csp 
108b'109b: 130a*139a esp 130a*132a, 137a' 
139a; 154a'b; 251a'262a; 643b [fn i|; 836a' 
850a passim, csp 839b'840b 

54 Freud; Interpretation of Dreams, 137a'176d 
passim, esp 149C']53c, 157a'164d, 169b'174d; 
229d'230a; 234b>2a5c; 314C'320c csp 315b, 
319c'320b; 332a'340a esp 336d>340a: 352d- 
3S7c esp 353d-354a, 357a: 358d'359d: 366d' 
370a csp 367C'd; 373a-377b / Narasstsm, 
408d'409a / General Introduction, 477d 483d 
esp 478b'd; 485a'486a: 518c'519c csp 519b; 
SaSa c; 537a'539b csp 538d<539a; 617b c / 
Ego and Id, 703b / New Introductory Lectures, 
811d'812c 

7 c. The conscious, pre-consdous, and uncon- 
sdous activities of mind 

53 jAMhs: Psychology, 8b'9a; 74b'78b; 107a- 
114b; 295b'298a: 774a; 849a-b 

54 I'ri.ud; Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 5b-c / Hysteria, llOb-c / Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams, 348a'C; 352d-353b; 367b d; 
369a'370d; 377c-385c passim, esp 382a>383c, 
384a-385c / Repression, 422a 42Sb / Uncon- 
scious, 430d-443d csp 433b-c, 436b-437c, 
438b 439b / General Introduction, 452a-c; 
453b-476a,c passim, csp 455b, 473b-475a; 
484a'49ib esp 485a-486a, 489d; 499b'504d 
csp 502d 504d; 512b-c: S31d'532c; 537a-539b 
csp 537b'C, 538d-539b; 558d-568a csp 558d- 
561b, 566a-567d; S86b-d / Ego and Id, 697d- 
701d; 703a'C / New Introductory Lectures, 
835a'839b csp 835c 836d 

8. The pathology of mind: the loss or abeyance 
of reason 

5 Aeschylus: Choephoroe [1021-1064] SOa-c 
5 Sophocles: Ajax 143a'155a,c esp [282 -)45] 
145d'146b 

5 Euripides: Bacchantes 340a-352a,c esp {847- 
1297] 347b-351a / Heracles Mad [815-1145] 
371d'374d / Orestes [1-423] 394a-398b 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vii, ch 5 399a-d passim 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vii [323-405] 245a-247b 

•19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 84, 
A 7, ANS 449b'450b; Q 115, a 5, rep i 590d' 
591c; PART I'll, Q 6, A 7, REP 3 650a-d; q 24, 
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742a'd; q 37, a 4, rep 3 785d'786d; q 48, aa 
3-4 824C'826a,c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thcohgica, part ihii, q 74, 
A 5, REP I 131d'132b 

21 Dante; Divine Comedy, HC,f,L, xxx [1-3)] 
44c-d 

27 Shakespbare: Hamkt, act iv, sc v 59c'62a; 
ACT V, sc u 1336-253) 70b-c / /Cmg Lear, act 
II, sc IV [274-289] 261C'd; act 111, sc iv 264a' 


266b; ACT iv, sc iv [1-20] 272b'C: sc vi [80- 
294] 274b<276c; sc vii [m-Se] 276d-277c / 
Macbeth, act v, sc i 306b'307a; sc 111 ( 37-46 J 
308a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 1, 75d 
31 Spinoza; Ethics, part iv, prop 44, schol 
437d'438a 

48 Melville; Moby Dick^, 148b-150a;306a'307a 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 513d'515a; 
524c 527a 

53 James: Psychology, 241b'258b; 818b-819a 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 86a'd; OOa-b / Interpretation 
of Dreams, 174d-176d; 364c-d / War and 
Death, 760b / New Introductory Lectures, 
830d-831a 

Sa. The distinction between sanity and mad* 
ness: the criterion of lucidity or iusight 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 96b<98a 
10 Hipi»ocrat£s; Sacred Disease, ISOa-b 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 10, 
A 3, ANS and'itEP 2 664d-665c 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 67b; 67d; 68b'C; 
69a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 166a-167a; 235b'C 

26 Shakespeare: Msdsummer-NighTs Dream, 
ACT v, sc I (1-27J 370d'371a 

27 Shakesptare: Hamlet, act 11, sc ii [171-221] 
42b'd; act hi, sc iv [137-144] S6a; act iv, 
sc V (1-75) 59c-60b; [154-200] 61b d / King 
Lear, act iv, sc vii [14-82] 276d-277c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, cii xi, 
sect 13 146b-c; ch xxxih, sect 3-4 248c'd 
35 Hitme: Human Understanding, sect ii, div 11, 
455b-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 299d'300b [fn 1] 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 13c-14a; llld: 354C'3SSa 
48 Melville: Moby Dicl^ csp 122b-123b, 135a- 

138a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 525c 

52 Dostoevsky ; Brothers Karamazov, bk xi,337a' 
348d passim; bk xh, 356d-359c; 364d-36Sd 

53 James: Psychology, 137a; 241b-244a csp 244a; 
749a-750b esp 750b; 799a-806b esp 799a- 
800a, 806a'b 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 86c / Interpretation of 
Dreams, 364C'd / Narcissism, 3^b d / Un- 
conscious, 433b-c; 440a'442b / New Introduc- 
tory Lectures, 812a-b 

Bb. The causes of mental pathology: organic 
and functional factors 

6 Herodotus: History, bk h, 86b; bk vi, 
199c-d; 201b-c 

7 Plato: Twiaeus, 474b-d 

8 Aris'iotlr: Categories, ch 8 [9^34-1 o’^io) 15a 
/ Physics, BK vii, ch 3 [247^13-248*6] 330c'd 
/ Soul, BK III, CH 3 [429*4'^] 661b / Dreams, 
CH 2 [46o*32-**i6] 704b'C 
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54 Freud: Uysteriay 81c-87a; 97b-106c / Inter- 
pretation of Dreams y 176a-d; 380d-382a esp 
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51 Tolstoy: War and FeacCy bk x, 391d'394d; 
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53 James: Psychology, 242a'244b; 527b'528b 
|fn 3]; 818b-819a 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 86a-d: 102a-106c / Nar- 
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INTRODUCTION 


O F all the traditionally recognized forms of 
government, monarchy is the easiest to 
define and to identify. As the word indicates, it 
is government by one man. It is indifferent 
whether that man is called king or prince, 
Caesar or Czar. Of all such titles, “king** is the 
most frequent; and in consequence monarchy 
is often called kingship or referred to as the 
royal form of government. 

When monarchy is thus defined in terms of 
the principle of unity ^ other forms of govern- 
ment, such as aristocracy or oligarchy and de- 
mocracy, tend to be characterized as govern- 
ment by the few or the many. But the numeri- 
cal criterion by itself is obviously inadequate. 
To those who distinguish between aristocracy 
and oligarchy, it makes a difference whether the 
few who rule are selected for their pre emi- 
nence in virtue or in wealth. A tyranny, like' a 
monarchy, may be government by one man. 
Hence those who wish to use the word “mon- 
arch” or “king” culogistically cannot be satis- 
fied with a definition that fails to distinguish 
between king and tyrant. 

It has been said— by Aristotle, for example— 
tliat the pcrs'crsion of, or “deviation from, 
monarchy is tyranny; for both arc forms of one- 
man rule. But,” he adds, “there is the greatest 
difference between them; the tyrant looks to 
his own advantage, the king to that of his sub- 
jects.” Both Aristotle and IMato also say that 
as tyranny is the worst form of government, so 
monarchy at the opposite extreme is the best. 
But though in their opinion tyranny is always 
the worst form of government, Aristotle at 
least does not seem to think that monarchy is 
always— wiwfcr all conditions'-hesu 
Further complications appear when other 
views arc taken into consideration. The chap- 
ters on Citizen, Constitution, and Govern- 
ment discuss the basic opposition between ab- 


solute and limited government in the various 
terms in which that opposition is traditionally 
expressed: royal as opposed to political, des- 
potic as opposed to constitutional government; 
or government by men as opposed to govern- 
ment by law. That opposition seems to be rele- 
vant to the theory of monarchy, certainly to 
any conception of mon.irchy which tends to 
identify it with absolute rule, or which secs 
some affinity lx:twcen royal and despotic gov- 
ernment. 

The word “despotic” is, of couisc, some- 
limes used in a purely descriptive rather than 
a disparaging sense. Used descriptively, it desig- 
nates the absolute rule cxcniscd by the head of 
a household over children and slaves, neither of 
whom have any voice in their own government. 
Aristotle sometimes characterizes the royal 
government of a political community as des- 
potic to signify its resemblance to the abso- 
lute rule of the father or master. He expresses 
the same comparison in reverse when he says 
that “the rule of a father over his children is 
royal.” 

The derogatory sense of “despotic” would 
seem to apply to those cases in which grown 
men are ruled as if they were children, or free 
men as if they were slaves. The great issue con- 
cerning monarchy, therefore, is whether royal 
government is despotic in this lense. Always, or 
only under certain conditions?} And if despotic, 
is it also tyrannical ? Is monai chy in principle 
the foe of human liberties? T o all these ques- 
tions there arc opposite ansu ers in the great 
books of political theory. W bcrc Hegel says 
that “public freedom in geneilil and an heredi- 
tary monarchy guarantee each other,” others, 
like Rousseau and Mill, identify the freedom of 
citizemhip with republican or representative 
government. 

This central issue is complicated not only by 
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the various meanings of *'despotism” (discussed 
in the chapter on Tyranny), but also by varia- 
tions in the meaning of the word “monarchy” 
as it is used by different writers. The word is 
even used by the same writer in a number of 
senses. Rousseau, for example, says in one place 
that “every legitimate government is repub- 
lican,” and in another that “monarchical always 
ranks below republican government.” But he 
also treats monarchy or rtiyal rule as one form 
of legitimate government. He describes the 
king, in whose hands all {X)Utical power is con- 
centrated, as only having “the right to dispose 
of it in accordance with the laws.” He distin- 
guishes not only between king and tyrant, but 
also between king and despot. 

To avoid what may be only verbal difficulties 
here, Kant suggests the use of the word “auto- 
crat” to signify “one who has all power” and 
who in his own prrSi*** “/V the Sovereign.” In 
contra-distinction “monarch” should signify 
the king or chief magistrate (sometimes called 
“president”) vvho “merely represents the sov- 
ereignty” or the people who “are themselves 
sovereign.” 

Some political theorists distinguish between 
absolute and limited (or constitutional) monar- 
chy. I'his in turn raises new problems of defini- 
tion and evaluation. 

Is absolute government always monarchical 
in form, so that absolute government and abso- 
lute monarchy can be treated as identical? 
Hobbes, who seems to think that government 
by its very nature must be absolute, neverthe- 
less treats aristocracy and democracy along with 
monarchy as forms of absolute government. 
Furthermore, as Rousseau points out, “the Ro- 
man Empire saw as many as eight emperors at 
once, without it being possible to say that the 
Empire was split up.” The absolutism of the 
government was not diminished by the fact 
that two or more Caesars often held power at 
the same time. The triumvirates were also ab- 
solute dictatorships. 

It would seem, therefore, that the principle 
of absolute government can be separated from 
the principle of monarchy. But can monarchy 
as a form of government be separated from 
absolute rule? 

The question is not whether, in a republic. 
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the monarchical principle is present in the sense 
that onem^Lti may hold the office of chief execu- 
tive. On the issue of a single as opposed to a 
plural executive, Hamilton and Ma<lison —and 
with them Jefferson— emphatically favor the 
principle of unity in the executive branch of 
the government. “Energy in government,” ac- 
cording to The Federalist, “requires not only a 
certain duration of power, but the execution of 
it by a single hand.” The qualities essential to a 
good executive, such as “decision, activity, se- 
crecy, and dispatch,” Hamilton says, “will gen- 
erally characterize the proceedings of one man 
in a much more eminent degree than the pro- 
ceedings of any greater number; and in pro- 
portion as the number is increased, these quali- 
ties will be diminished.” 

Yet the authors of The Federalist, and Jeffer- 
son too, are equally emphatic in insisting upon 
the difference in kind, not degree, between the 
power granted the President of the United States 
and that enjoyed by the King of Great Britain. 
For them, monarchies and republics arc funda- 
mentally opposed in the spirit of their institu- 
tions. Despotism is inherent in the nature of 
monarchy —not only absolute, but even limited 
monarchy. 

If the Oinstitution of the United States does 
not set up a constitutional monarchy, even 
though it provides for one man as chief execu- 
tive, then a constitutional monarchv must have 
some other principle in it which distinguishes it 
from a republic. That may be hereditary suc- 
cession to the throne; or it rreiy he a certain 
symbolic identification of the king with the 
state. But in a monarchy, no matter how at- 
tenuated, so long as it docs not become purely 
and simply constitutional government, the 
king also seems to retain some degree of des- 
potic power— the absolute power exercised by a 
sovereign person who is free from the super- 
vision of law. 

Aristotle takes a similar view. Enumerating 
five types of kingly rule, he sets one form apart 
from all the rest— the form in which one man 
“has the disposal of everything. . . . I'his form 
corresponds to the control of a household. For 
as hoUsSehold management is the kingly rule of 
a family, so kingly rule is the household manage- 
ment of a city or of a nation.” The other forms 
are all, in one way or another, kingships accord- 
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mg to law. Of these, most clearly exemplified 
in the Spartan constitution, Aristotle says that 
**the so-called limited monarchy, or kingship 
according to law ... is not a distinct form of 
government, for under all governments, as for 
example, in a democracy or aristocracy, there 
may be a general holding office for life, and one 
person is often made supreme over the admin- 
istration of a state.” 

Whether or not dicrc is a supreme command- 
er or a chief magistrate, elected or hereditary, 
the government is not distinctively royal if the 
man called **king” is subject to the laws and if 
the other men in the state are not his subjects 
but his fellow citizens. For somewhat different 
reasons, Hobbes agrees with the view tliat only 
absolute monarchy is monarchy. When the king 
is limited in power, he says, the sovereignty is 
always ”in that assembly which had the right 
to limit him; and by coasequence the govern- 
ment is not monarchy, but cither democracy or 
aristocracy; as of old time in Sparta, where the 
kings had a privilege to lead their armies, but 
the sovereignty was in the Ephori'' Hobbes 
uses the government of one people over another 
people— the mother country over colonies, or 
the conqueror over a subjugated nation— to 
illustrate what he means by absolute monarchy. 
This suggests a significant parallelism between 
the problems of monarchy and the problems of 
empire. 

If there were universal agreement on the 
point that only absolute monarchy is truly 
monarchy, the issue concerning monarchy could 
be readily translated into the basic opposition 
between rule by men and rule by law. But such 
s^gteemeot seems to be wanting, and the prob- 
lems of monarchy are, in consequence, further 
complicated. 

Plato, for example, distinguishes in the States- 
man between three forms of government ac- 
cording to established laws, of which one is mon- 
archy. Monarchy is better than aristocracy and 
democracy, obviously not with respect to the 
principle of the supremacy of law, but simply 
because government by one seems to be more 
efficient than government by a few or many; 
just as tyranny is the worst form of government 
because, in violating or overthrowing the laws, 
one man can succeed in going fiirthcr than a 


multitude, which is ”unable to do either any 
great good or any great evil.” 

But all these forms of government, good and 
bad, better and worse, are compared by Plato 
with a form of government which he says “ex- 
cels them all, and is among States what God is 
among men.” It seems to be monarchical in 
tyj;>e, but, though not lawless like tyranny, it is 
entirely above the need of written or customary 
rules of law. “The best thing of all,” Plato 
writes, “is not that the law should rule, but 
that a man should rule, supposing him to have 
wisdom and royal power.” Whether sucli gov- 
ernment can ever exist apart from divine rule, 
or perhaps the advent of the “philosopher king,” 
the point remains that Plato seems to conceive 
monarchy in two quite distinct ways— both as 
an absolute rule and also as one of the legally 
limited forms of government. 

Montesquieu separates monarchy from abso- 
lute government entirely. At the same time, he 
distinguishes it from republics, whether aristoc- 
racies or democracies. According to him, mon- 
archy is as much a government by law, as much 
opposed to despotism or absolute government, 
as arc republics. Monarchies and republics are 
the two main kinds of constitutional govern- 
ment, just as aristocracies and democracies are 
the two main kinds of republic. 

Where Aristotle holds that constitutional 
monarchy is not a distinct type of government, 
Montesquieu holds that absolute monarchy does 
not deserve the name of “monarchy,” but 
should be called “desf)oti$m” instead. He criti- 
cizes Aristotle *$ fivefold classification of king- 
ships, saying that “among the number of mon- 
archies, he [Aristotle] ranks the Persian empire 
and the kingdom of Sparta. But is it not evi- 
dent,” he asks, “that the one (was a despotic 
state and the other a republic Since Montes- 
quieu's own view of monarcl|y involves, in 
addition to a king, a body of ifobles in whom 
intermediate and subordinate poiversarc vested, 
he thinks no true notion of mfnarchy can be 
found in the ancient world. 

Hegd agrees with Montesqiiieu that con- 
stitutional monarchy is the vfry opposite of 
despotism, but he goes much further than Mon- 
tesquieu in the direction of identifying mon- 
archy with constitutional government. For him 
constitutional monarchy is the ultimately true 
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fimn of government. *‘The development of the 
state to constitutional monarchy is the achieve- 
ment of the modern worid.** He thinks Mon- 
tesquieu was right in recc^nizing that the an- 
cient world knew only the patriarchal type of 
monarchy* a kind of transference of familial 
government to larger communities still organ- 
ized on the domestic pattern. But according to 
Hegel, Montesquieu himself, in stressing the 
role of the nobility, shows that he understands, 
not the type of monarchy which is ‘‘organized 
into an objective constitution’* and in which 
“the monarch is the absolute apex of an organ- 
ically developed state,” but only ‘‘feudal mon- 
archy, the type in which the relationships re- 
cognized in its constitutional law are crystal- 
lized into the rights of private property and the 
privileges of individuals and corporations.” 

It may be questioned, however, whether 
Hegel’s theory of . constitutional monarchy 
avoids the issue raised by republicans who think 
that monarchy is inseparable from some form of 
absolutism, or that monarchy, if entirely devoid 
of absolutism, has no special character as a form 
of government. In spite of his acceptance of the 
traditional distinction between constitutional 
government and despotism, Hegel seems to re- 
gard the sovereignty of the state as absolute in 
relation to its own subjects at home— no less 
absolute tlian is its sovereignty in external af- 
fairs vu-h'vis foreign states. The crown is the 
pcrsonitication of the absolute sovereignty of 
the state at home. The absolute power of the 
state comes into existence only in the person of 
a monarch who has the final decision in all 
matters. 

“The sovereignty of the people,” writes He- 
gel, "is one of the confused notions based on 
the wild idea of the ‘people.’ Taken without its 
•monarchy and the articulation of the whole 
which is the indispensable and direct concomi- 
tailt of monarchy, the people is a formless mass 
and no longer a state.” Hegel thus dismisses the 
notion of popular sovereignty (which to Rous- 
seau, Kant, and the Federalists is of the essence 
of republican government) as inconsistent with 
"the Idea of the state in iss full development.” 
A profound opposition, therefore, exists be- 
tween Hegel's theory of constitutional mon- 
archy and republican theories of constitutional 
govemment. Even though the issue cannot be 
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stated in terms of government by men vs, gov- 
ernment by laws, a monarchy as opposed to a 
republic still seems to represent the principle of 
absolutism in government. 

There is still another conception of a type of 
government which is neither a pure republic 
nor an absolute monarchy. What the mediaeval 
writers call a ‘‘mixed regime” is not a constitu- 
tional monarchy in the Hegelian sense, nor is it 
what Aristotle means when he uses that term. 
The mediaeval mixed regime is a combination 
of two distinct principles of government— the 
royal principle^ according to which absolute pow- 
er is vested in the sovereign personality of an 
individual man; and the political principle ^ ac- 
conling to which t;he supremacy of law reflects 
the sovereignty of the people, who have the 
power of making laws cither directly or through 
their representatives. 

This conception of a mixed regime— of gov- 
ernment which is both royal and political-— 
pears at first to be self-contradictory. In Aris- 
totle’s terms, it would seem impossible to com- 
bine the supremacy of law, which is the essence 
of constitutional government, with the suprem- 
acy of a sovereign person, which is the essence of 
royal government. The mixed regime would 
also seem to be impossible in terms of Hobbes’ 
theory of the indivisibility of sovereignty. 
Impissible in theory, the mixed regime never- 
theless existed as a matter of historic fact in 
the typical mediaeval kingdom, which derived 
its character from the feudal conditions under 
which it developed. 

Docs not the fact of its historic existence re- 
fute the incompatibility of the principles which 
the mixed regime ctsmbines? The answer may 
be that, like a mixture of oil aiKl water, royal 
and political government can only exist as a 
mixture in unstable equilibrium. Originating 
undflr feudal conditions, the mixed regime tends 
towa^ dissolution as these conditions disappear 
with the rise of the modern nation-state. It first 
tends to be supplanted by a movement toward 
absolute monarchy. Then, in the course of re 
action and revolution, it tends toward constitu- 
tional monarchies or republics through added 
limitations on the power of the throne. 

These historic developments seem to indicate 
that the principles of the mixed legioDc arc ulti* 
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macely as irreconcilable in £eu:t as they are in 
theory. 

Montesquieu’s remark that the ancients **had 
not a clear idea of monarchy” can be inter* 
preted to mean that they did not have the con- 
ception of a mixed regime. Before the accidents 
of history brought it into existence, it is unlikely 
that anyone would have conceived of a govern- 
ment both royal and political. Montesquieu 
does not adopt the mediaeval description of a 
mixed regime, which, as stated by Aquinas, is 
“partly kingdom, since there is one at the head 
of all; partly aristocracy, in so far as a number 
of persons arc set in authority; and partly de- 
mocracy, /.e., government by the people, in so 
£ir as the rulers can be chosen by the people, 
and the people have the right to choose their 
rulers.” Yet Montesquieu’s theory of monarchy 
seems to be determined by characteristics 
peculiar to the mediaeval kingdom. 

This seems to be the point of Hegel’s obser- 
vation, already quoted, that Montesquieu’s 
theory of monarchy identifies it with the feudal 
kingdom. The point is confirmed in another 
way by the fact that Montesquieu’s ideal of 
monarchy is the government of England at the 
end of the 17th century, which, he says, “may 
be justly called a republic, disguised under the 
form of a monarchy.” Locke’s conception of the 
English government in his own day tends to 
clarify this point. 

The form of a government, says Locke, “de- 
pends upon the placing of the supreme power, 
which is the legislative.” When the power of 
making laws is placed in the hands of one man, 
then it is a monarchy. But, according to Locke, 
“the legislative and executive power arc in dis- 
tinct hands ... in all moderated monarchies 
and well-framed governments.” 

What Locke here calls a “moderated mon- 
archy” (intending to describe the government 
of England), seems to be the mixed regime, the 
form of government which Fortescuc had ear- 
lier called a “political kingdom/’ and Bracton 
zreganenregaleet politicum. The legislative pow- 
er is in the hands of the people or their repre- 
sentatives. If it belonged exclusively to the 
king as a right vested in his sovereign person, 
and not merely as the people’s representative 
— or, in the language of Aquinas, their vice- 
gereat*— the government would be in form an 


absolute monarchy. If, on the other hand, the 
king were merely a representative, the gov- 
ernment would be a republic. 

The sovereign character of the king in a 
mixed regime seems to stem from his unique 
relation to the laws of the land. In one way, he 
is above the laws, and has certain powers not 
limited by law; in another way, his whole pow- 
er is limited by the fact that he docs not have 
the power to make laws in his own right or 
authority. When a people arc free and able to 
make their own laws, Aquinas writes, “the con- 
sent oi the whole people expressed by custom 
counts far more in favor of a particular observ- 
ance, than docs the authority of the sovereign, 
who has not the power to frame laws, except as 
representing the people.” Bui Aquinas also 
says that the sovereign is exempt from the law, 
as to its coercive power; since, properly speak- 
ing, no man is coerced by himself, and law has 
no coercive power save from the authority of 
the sovereign.” 

The coercive piower of the Liw belongs to the 
sovereign as executive, not legislator. .Admit- 
ting the king to a sh.are in legislative power, 
Locke conceives his essential function— that 
which belongs to him alone— as^executive. The 
absoluteness of this executive power IxKkc de- 
fines in terms of the royal prerogative, tliat 
“being nothing but a power in the liands of the 
prince to provide for the public good in such 
cases which, depending upon unforeseen and 
uncertain occurrences, certain and unalterable 
laws could not safely direct.” Prerogative, he 
then goes on to say, is the power “to act ac- 
cording to discretion for the public good with- 
out the prescription of law, and sometimes even 
against it.” 

Locke thus gives us a picture of the mixed 
regime in which the king’s sovereign power is 
limited to the exercise of an ap:)solute preroga- 
tive in performing the exccu|ive functions of 
government. In the executive ^hcre, the king’s 
power is absolute, yet his soveJeignty is not ab- 
solute; for in the legislative ^herc, he cither 
has no voice at all where ancient customs pre- 
vail, or, in the making of new l^ws, he can count 
himself merely as one reprefcntative of the 
people among others. 

The extent of the prerogative permitted the 
king depends upon the extent to which mat- 
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tens arc explicitly regulated by law. When in 
the infancy of governments the laws were few 
in number, **thc government was almost all 
prerogative,*’ as Locke sees it. He thinks that 
“they have a very wrong notion of government 
who say that the people have encroached upon 
the prerogative when they have got any part of 
it to be defined by positive laws. For in so doing 
they have not pulled from the prince anything 
that of right belonged to him, but only declared 
that that power which they indefinitely left in 
his or his ancestors’ hands, to be exercised for 
their good, was not a thing they intended him, 
when he used it otherwise.” 

Here we see the seed of conflict between sov- 
ereign king and sovereign people in the com- 
bination of incompatible principles that con- 
stitute a mixed regime. As the king, jealous of 
his prerogative, tries to maintain or even ex- 
tend his power, royal and political government 
tends toward absolute monarchy. As the people, 
jealous of their sovereignty, try to safeguard 
their legislative jXiwcr from royal usurpations, 
the mixed regime tends to dissolve in the other 
direction. This happens as it moves toward re- 
publican government through various stages of 
limited or constitutional monarchy in which 
the sovereignty of the king becomes more and 
more attenuated. 

When the king’s prerogative includes the 
power of calling parliament into session, noth- 
ing short of revolution may resolve the issue; 
for, as Locke observes, “between an executive 
power in being, with such a prerogative, and 
a legislative that depends upon his will for 
their convening, there can be no judge on 
earth.” 

In the discussion of monarchy, as in the dis- 
cussion of democracy or other forms of govern- 
ment, the fundamental terms and issues do not 
have the same meaning in the various epochs of 
western thought. The continuity of discussion 
in the tradition of the great bxx>ks must be 
qualified, especially in the field of political 
theory, by reference to the differing historic 
institutions with which ^heir authors are ac- 
quainted and concerned. Ancient and modern 
controversies over the merits o£ monarchy in 
relation to other forms of government seem to 
be comparing institutions of government as dif- 
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ferent as the ancient and modern forms of the 
democratic constitution. 

In the ancient world, the choice between 
purely royal and purely political government 
underlies the meaning and evaluation of mon* 
archy. In the modern world, with its heritage 
from the feudal institutions of the Middle 
Ages, either the mixed regime or constitutional 
monarchy is thought to offer a third alterna- 
tive. The praise of monarchy may therefore lie 
the corollary of a justification of absolute gov- 
ernment or the absolute state, as with Hobbes 
and Hegel; it may be accompanied by an attack 
on absolute or despotic power, as with Locke 
and Montesquieu; or in defense of purely re- 
publican principles, monarchy may be attacked, 
as by Rousseau and the Federalists, without 
differentiation between its absolute and limited 
forms. 

This does not mean that there is no conti- 
nuity between ancient and modern discussion. It 
seems to exist with respect to both elements in 
the idea of monarchy— the unification of gov- 
ernment through its having one head, and the 
rightness of absolute power. On the point of 
unity, Plato’s argument that monarchy is the 
most efficient of the several forms of govern- 
ment which are otherss'ise equally just, seems to 
be paralleled by modern arguments for a unified 
executive in the constitution of a republic. It is 
also reflected in the reasoning of Montesquieu 
and Rousseau concerning the greater compe- 
tence of monarchies to govern extensive terri- 
tories. On the point of absolute power, there is 
some continuity between ancient and modem 
discussions of government by men versus gov- 
ernment by law. But here llierc seems to be 
greater similarity between ancient and modern 
arguments against giving sovereignty to an in- 
dividual human being than there is between 
die modern defense of monarchy and ancient 
speculations concerning royal government. 

Taking different shape in Hobbes and Hegel, 
the argument for the necessity of absolute gov- 
ernment seems to be peculiarly modern. It is 
not simply the point made by the ancients, that 
under certain circumstances it may be right for 
the man of superior wisdom to govern his in- 
feriors in an absolute manner, as a father gov- 
erns children, or a god men. The point is rather 
that the very nature of government and the 
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state lequires a unified tepository of absolute 
power. Hobbes docs not ask whether the mon- 
arch in whose hands such power is placed de- 
serves this by reason of personal superiority to 
bis subjects. Hegel explicitly repudiates the 
relevance of any consideration of the mon- 
arch’s particular character. Neither Hobbes nor 
Hegel argues for the divine right of kings, or 
their divine appointment; though Hegel does 
insist that the constitution itself, which estab- 
lishes the supremacy of the crown, is not some- 
thing made by man, but “divine and constant, 
and exalted above the sphere of things that are 
made.” 

That kings have absolute power by divine 
right is another peculiarly modern argument 
for absolute monarchy. “Not all the water from 
the rough rude sea,” says Shakespeare's Rich- 
ard II, “can wash the balm oiT from an anointed 
king. The breath of worldly men cannot depose 
the deputy elected by the Lord.” According to 
the theory of divine right, the king is God’s 
vicar, not, as Aquinas thinks, the vicegerent of 
the people. The theory of the divine right of 
kings does not seem to be a mediaeval doctrine. 
It appears later in such tracts as those by Bar- 
clay and Filmcr, which Locke undertakes to 
answer. 

The controversy involves its adversaries* in 
dispute over the interpretation of Holy Writ. 
The anointing of Christian kings is supposed to 
draw its significance from the establishment of 
this practice among the ancient Hebrews. But 
the story of the origin of the Hebrew kingship 
Can be given an opposite interpretation. 

The people of Israd, after the leadership of 
Moses and Aaron, first submitted their affairs 
to the government of judges, and “there was 
no king in Israel, but every one did that which 
seemed right to himself.” Later they went to 
Samuel, their judge, saying: “Make us a king 
to judge us like all the nations.” This displeased 
Siamuel. Samuel prayed unto the Lord, and the 
Lord said unto Sunucl: “Hearken to the voice 
of the people in all that they say unto thee; for 
they have not rejected thee, but they have re- 
jected me, that I should not rdgn over them.^’ 
The Lord then describes the tribulations the 
people will Sufier at the hands of an earthly 
ruler with absolute power, a punishment they 
deserve ibr wanting to be ruled by a king, in- 


stead of by God and God’s law, administered 
for them by judges. 

The orbat poems and histories of ancient 
Greece and Rome would seem to indicate that 
the divinity of kings is not a modern notion. 
The deification of emperors and kings certainly 
appears to be a common practice. But the as- 
sumption of divinity by kings is not supposed 
to signify divine appointment, or election by 
the gods; nor do the rulers of the ancient world 
justify theirabsolutc power asa god-given right. 

Furthermore, in the political theory of Plato 
and Aristotle, the analogy between royal rule 
and divine government works in the opposite 
direction. According to rheir view, the right to 
absolute government depends upon a radical 
inequality between ruler and ruled. If a god 
were to rule men on earth, as in the myth retold 
in Plato’s Statesmany he would govern them 
absolutely, deciding everything by his wisdom 
and without recourse to written laws or estab- 
lished customs. If there were a god-like man, or 
if a true philosopher were to become king, he 
too would deserve to be an absolute monarch. 
It would be unjust, says Aristotle, to treat the 
god-like man merely as a citi3se«r and so to treat 
him as no more than “the equal of those who arc 
so far inferior to him in virtue and in political 
capacity.” It would also seem to be unjust for a 
man who docs not have great superiority over 
his fellow men to rule them like a king, instead 
of being merely a citizen entitled to hold public 
office for a time. 

Aristotle frequently refers to royal govern- 
ment as the divine sort of government, but he 
docs not justify Its existence except when one 
man stands to others as a god to men. Tliough 
some of the historic kingships, which Aristotle 
classifies are absolute monarchies^’none is royal 
government of the divine sorl^ That seems to 
remain for Aristotle, as for Plito. a purely hy- 
pothetical construction. 

Actual royal government las a patriarchal 
rather than a divine origin, ft is the kind of 
government which is appropi^te to the village 
community rather thaA to tl^ city-state. The 
kir4gly form of government plevaib in the vU^ 
lage because it is an outgrowth of the fiimily. 
That is why, says Aristotle^ ”thc Hellenic states 
were originally governed by kings; tbe Hellenes 
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were under royal rule before iliey came to- 
gether, as the barbarians still are.” 

In thinking that absolute or despotic govern- 
ment befits the servile Asiatics, but not the free 
men of the Greek city-states, Aristotle takes a 
position which has a certain counterpart in the 
views of Montesquieu and Mill. These modern 
opponents of absolute monarchy do not assert 
that constitutional government is uncondition- 
ally better than despotism. For certain peoples, 
under certain conditions, self-government may 
not be possible or advantageous. “A rude peo- 
ple,” Mill writes, “though in some degree alive 
to the benefits of civilized society, may be un- 
able to practice the forbearance which it de- 
mands: their passions may be too violent, or 
their personal pride too exacting, to forego pri- 
vate conflict, and leave to the laws the aveng- 
ing of their real or supposed wrongs. In such a 
case, a civilized government, to be really ad- 
vantageous to them, \v\ii require to be in a con- 
siderable degree despotic; to be one over which 
they do not themselves exercise control, and 
sshich imposes a great amount of forcible re- 
straint upon their actions.” Montesejuieu seems 
further to suppose that different races — largely 
as a result of the climate in which they live — 
arc by nature inclined toward freedom or servi- 
tude. The Asiatics are for him a people whose 
spirit pcrj^etually dooms them to live under 
dcs|X)tism. 

In contrast, Milfs conditional justification of 
absolute government demands that despotism 
serve only a temf>orary purpose. It must seek 
not merely to keep order, but by gradual steps 
to prepare the people it rules for sclf-govern- 
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mcnl. “Leading-strings arc only admissible,” he 
says, “as a means of gradually training the 
people to walk alone.” When they have reached 
that stage of development where they are able 
to govern themselves, the despotic ruler must 
either abdicate or be overthrown. 

There is a deeper contrast between Mill on 
the one hand, and Aristotle and Plato on the; 
other, one which goes to the very heart of the 
issue concerning royal and political govern- 
ment. Both Aristotle and Plato seem to be say- 
ing that if the superior or god-like man existed, 
then royal government would be better than the 
best republic, even for the civilized Greeks. In 
calling royal rule the divine form of government, 
they imply that it is the ideal, even if it can never 
be realized. This Mill most emphatically denies. 

The notion thaC^“if a good despot could be 
ensured, despotic monarchy would be the best 
form of government, I look upon,” he writes, 
“as a radical and most pernicious conception of 
what good government is.” The point at issue 
is not whether the good despot — the god-like 
ruler or philosopher king — can be found. Sup- 
pose him to exist. The point then to be made i.s 
that the people ruled by “one man of super- 
human mental activity” would of necessity 
have to be entirely passive. “Their passivity is 
implied in the very idea of absolute power. . . . 
What .sort of human beings,” Mill asks, “can be 
formed under .such a regimen?” Men must 
actually engage in self-government in order to 
pass fiom political infancy to maturity. When- 
ever it is possible, representative or constitu- 
tional government is therefore better than ab- 
solute monarchy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


N ature is a term which draws its mean- 
ing from the other terms with which it 
Is ass(Kiated by implication or contrast. Yet 
it is not one of a fixed pair of terms, like neces- 
sity and contingency, one and many, universal 
and particular, war and peace. When things arc 
divided into the natural and the artificial, or 
into the natural and the conventional, the op- 
posite of the natural docs not represent a kiss or 
violation of nature, rather a transformation 
of nature through the addition of a new factor. 
The unnatural, on the other hand, seems to lie 
merely a deviation, a falling away from, or 
sometimes a transgression of natuie. 

Nfost of the terms which stand in opposition 
to nature represent the activity or Ixiing of 
man or God. As appears in the chapter on 
Medicine, Galen thinks of nature as an artist. 
Harvey later develops this notion. But with 
these two exceptions, the traditional theory of 
art conceives it not as the work of nature, but 
of man. Despite other differences in the great 
books on the theory of art, especially with re- 
gard to art’s imitation of nature, there seems 
to be a common understanding that works of 
art are distinguished from productions of na- 
ture by the fact that man has added something 
to nature. A world which man left exactly as 
he found it would be a world without art or 
any trace of the artificial in it. 

The ancient authors who contrast the natural 
and the conventional and the modern authors 
who distinguish man’s life in a state of nature 
from his life in civil society seem to imply that 
without something done by man there would 
be nothing conventional or political. l>ockc ap- 
pears to be an exception Jiere. He thinks that 
there is a natural as well as a civU, or political, 
society. Natural society is the society of “men 
living together according to reason without a 
common superior on earth, with authority to 


judge between them.” Unlike Hobbes or Kant 
or Hegel, Locke docs not think that the slate 
of nature is necessarily a state of war. But this 
difference between I^kc and oi hers does not 
affect the point that the political institutions of 
civil society are things of man’s own devising. 

There may lx*, among the social insects, na- 
tural organizations such as the bcc-hivc and 
the ant-mound. It may even be, as Locke sup- 
poses, that in a state of nature, “men living to- 
gether according to reason” would constitute 
a stx'iety. But in neither case does the society 
we call “a state” result. States differ from one 
another in many features of their political 
organization. In this sense the state or political 
community is conventional rather than natural; 
its institutions are humanly contrived. 

The social contract theory of the origin of 
the state is not necessarily involved in the 
recognition that the stale is partly conven- 
tional. Aristotle, for example, who regards the 
state as natural— he speaks of it as “a creation 
of nature”— does not think of the political 
community as natural in the sense in which a 
bee- hive is natural. That men should form 
political communities is, in his view, the result 
of a natural desire, a tendency inherent in the 
nature of man as a |X)litical animal. Rut what 
form the political community will take is at 
least partly detcrmineil by the particular ar- 
rangements men voluntarily institute. Man- 
made laws are conventional, but so also are 
other institutions which vary from state to 
state or change from time to time. 

The issues in political theory raised by any 
consideration of what is and is not natural 
about society or the state are discussed in other 
chapters, r.g., Family and State. What is true 
in this connection is likely to be true of each of 
the other fundamental oppositions in which 
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the notion of nature is involved. The issues 
raised by the relation of art to nature are, for 
example, considered in the chapter on Art; 
those raised by the distinction bemeen nature 
and nurture are coasidered in the chapter on 
Habit, and so on. f iere we are concerned not 
with the theoretical consequences of different 
conceptions of nature, but with the various 
meanings of the term itself as it is used in dif* 
ferent contexts. 

G)inmon to all meanings is the notion that 
the natural is that which man’s doing or making 
has not altered or enlarged. Tlie distinction 
between nature and nurture confirms this. 
Man’s activities are the source of modifications 
in his own nature as well as in the nature of 
other things. The human nature man is born 
with undergoes transformations in the course 
of life: the acquirement of knowledge, the 
formation of habits (which are often called ’’sec- 
ond nature”), the modification of instincts. The 
sum of these changes represents what nurture 
adds to nature. 

When changes of this sort are looked at col- 
lectively they give rise to tlie notions of culture 
or civilization— ’two more terms which present 
a contrast to nature. In Rousseau and others 
wc meet the feeling that man may have lost, 
not gained, by exchanging the natural for the 
civilized life. The ideal of a return to nature in- 
volves more than a return to the soil, or an 
exodus from the city to the country. In its most 
radical form, this ideal calls upon man to divest 
himself of all the artifices and conceits with 
which he has thought to improve on nature— 
”by renouncing its advances,” Rousseau says, 
“in order to renounce its vices/' 

But why, it may be asked, is the whole world 
which man creates not as natural as the materi- 
als which man finds to work with— the resources 
of physical nature and the native equipment 
which is man’s nature at birth? If man himself 
is a natural entity, and if all human activities 
are somehow determined by human nature, 
then why are not the works of art and science, 
the dcveic^ment of political institutions, the 
cultivation of human beings by education and 
experience^ and all other features of civiliza- 
tion— why are not all these just as natural as 
the fiiUing stone^ the flourishing forest, or fbe 
l^-hive? Why, in short, should there by any 


contrast between the works of nature and the 
works of man? 

This question points to one of the fundamen- 
tal issues in the traditional discussion of nature* 
Those who uphold the validity of the contrast 
defend its significance in terms of something 
quite special about human nature. If man were 
entirely a creature of instinct— if everything 
man did were determined by his nature so that 
no choices were open to him and no deviation 
from the course of nature possible— then the 
human world would seem to fade into the rest 
oi nature. Only on the supposition that man 
is by nature rational and free do those human 
works which arc the products of reason or the 
consequences of free choice seem to stand in 
sharp contrast to all other natural existences or 
effects of natural causes. 

Of these two factors— rationality and free- 
dom— the clement of freedom is usually the 
one most emphasized. The line is drawn be- 
tween that which natural causes determine and 
that which man determines by his own free 
choice. The laws of nature arc often conceived 
as expressing an inherent rationality in nature 
itself, but they also state th» uniformity of 
nature’s operations. Such maxims of nature as 
’nature does nothing in vain,* ^nature abhors a 
vacuum,’ or 'nature does nothing by jumps’ are 
usually interpreted as describing nature’s in- 
variable way of doing things. Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction between things which happen natu- 
rally and those which happen by chance turns 
on the regularity of the events which result 
from causes in the very nature of things. The 
natural is that which happens cither always or 
for the most part. 

Hence, even if there is rat|onality of some 
sort in the structure of nature, ^that supposition 
does not seem to affect tl)e position of those 
who connect human reas<m ^th human free- 
dom and who, in couscqunce, divitle the 
things which happen as a resilt of man’s free 
choice from everything else which happens in 
the course of nature. This ma^ be exemplified 
by the Greek understanding (of the diffctence 
tmween nature and convention^ The Inws of 
Peraia vary from the laws of Greece, the po- 
litical institutions of the city-states vary from 
those of the Homeric age, customs and coDsti’' 
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tutions dtffc;r from city to city. Unlike ^uch 
cemventioos, **that which by nature,” Aris^ 
totle writes, ”is unchangeable and has every* 
where the same force, as fire burns both here 
and in Persia.” The conventional is the vari- 
able, the natural the uniform. The variability 
of Conventions moreover, seems to suggest that 
they are products of freedom or choice. 

The difference between the bcc-hivc and the 
human cit y is that one is entirely a creation of 
nature, a social organization entirely deter- 
mined by the instincts of the bees, so that 
wherever bees form a hive, it is formed in the 
same way; whereas the human city involves 
something more than a natural desire of men, 
since when these political animals associate in 
different places, they set up different forms of 
government and different kinds of law, I'he 
same comparison can be made between the 
spider’s web or the beaver’s dam and such 
pnxlucts of human art as cloth and houses. The 
variability of the works of reason, as opposed 
to the uniformity of instinctive pnxJuctions of 
all sorts, implies the tic tor of choice in reason’s 
work. 

The conception of nature \^hich tries to 
separate the natural from what man contributes 
thus seems to depend upon the conception of 
man. Controversies concerning man’s difference 
from other animals, especially the dispute 
about human freedom (considered in such 
chapters as Man and Will), bear directly on 
the issue of the naturalness of the things which 
result from man’s doing and making. 

Spinoza, for example, in holding that human 
actions constitute no exception to the reign of 
necessity throughout nature, removes any 
ground for distinguishing the effects of human 
x>peration from other effects. Man exercises no 
freedom of choice; nor docs man in any other 
way introduce a new principle into the order 
or process of nature. Hobbes and Locke concur 
in the denial of free will, but they separate the 
inventions of man's mind or his social institu- 
tions from what happens without human con- 
trivance in the realm of taught or action. I1ic 
difference between simpk and complex ideas 
for Locke seems to parallel the s^ient distinc- 
tion between nat^ite and art. 

At the other extreme from Spinoza, Kant 
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separates the order of nature and the order 
of freedom into worlds as radically asunder 
as the Cartesian realms of matter and mind. 
The world of nature is the system or older of 
the objects of sense— “the sum total of phe- 
nomena insofar as they ... arc connected with 
each other throughout.” For Kant this means 
two things which are strictly correlative. Na- 
ture is the object of the theoretic sciences and 
it is also the realm of time, space, and causality. 
Like Spinoza, Kant identifies the order of na- 
ture with the order of causal necessity. But, 
unlike Spinoza, Kant places the moral and po- 
litical life of man in an order unconditioned by 
time, space, and causality. This realm of free- 
dom is the sphere of the moral or practical 
sciences. The natural or theoretic sciences do 
not extend to what Kant calls the “supersen- 
sible” or the “noumenal” order— the world of 
things lying outside the range of sensc-experi- 
cncc. 

There is an alternative to Spinoza’s location 
of all events within the order of nature and to 
Kant’s separation of the realm of nature from 
the domain of freedom. It takes the form of 
Aristotle’s or Aquinas’ distinction between the 
natural and the voluntary. The voluntary is in 
one sense natural, in another not. It is natural 
in the sease that what happens voluntarily in 
the realm of animal and human motions pro- 
ceeds from causes as natural as those responsible 
for the motions of inert bodies. A voluntary 
act, according to Aquinas, comes from “an in- 
trinsic principle,” just as the falling of a stone 
proceeds from “a principle of movement in the 
stone.’’ But among the factors responsible for 
voluntary acts is “knowledge of the end”— 
knowledge of the object being sought. The 
sphere of the voluntary can therefore lx; equat- 
ed with the sphere of conscious desire, />., 
with desire aroused by an object known, wheth- 
er known by sense or reason. The natural in 
the sense in which it is distinguished from the 
voluntary is the sphere of motions in line with 
natural desire, r.e., with tendencies founded in 
the very nature of a body or organism and un- 
accompanied by any awareness of the goal 
toward which it is thus inclined to move. 

Aristotle's distinction between natural and 
violent motion (which Cialileo and other phys- 
icists adopt) seems to throw light on a double 
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use of the tcnii 'natural* here. Galileo treats 
the motion of a freely falling body as natural » 
in contrast to the motion of a projectile. In the 
former case, it is the nature of heavy bodies to 
gravitate toward the earth; whereas in the lat- 
ter case, in addition to the motion of gravita- 
tion, another motion is imparted to the body 
when it is shot from a gun— a motion which 
docs not proceed from the body’s own nature 
but is caused by the motions of other bodies. 
In terms of this distinction, voluntary motions 
arc natural rather than violent. In fact, the 
violent is sometimes thought to be even more 
opposed to the voluntary than to the natural, 
in the sense that a man acting contrary to his 
will under external coercion suffers violence. 
When he docs what he wishes, his conduct is not 
only voluntary but luitural, /.e., free from the 
violence of external forces. 

It is necessary to consider the additional dis- 
tinction between the voluntary and the free. 
Animals acting from desires caused by the per- 
ception of certain objects act voluntarily, but, 
in the theory of Aristotle and Aquinas, only 
men freely choose among alternative objects 
of desire or bcwcen means for accomplishing 
an end. The effects of voluntary action differ 
from other natural events only because knowl- 
edge enters into their determination. But <hat 
which happens as the result of man’s free choice 
is determined neither by his nature nor by his 
knowledge. Hence whatever comes into exist- 
ence through man’s choice stands apart from 
all that is naturally determined to exist. 

One other matter bears on this consideration 
of the natural in relation to the voluntary and 
the free. Spinoza excludes the operation of 
final causes, as well as free choice, from the 
order of nature. Purposes or ends arc not prin- 
ciples of nature. Aristotle, on the other hand, 
thinks that final causes arc operative in every 
part of nature. He finds them in the sphere of 
inert bodies which naturally lend toward cer- 
tain results. He finds them in the sphere of 
animal and human motions, where the final 
cause or end may be an object of conscious 
desire. 

So far as the search for causes is concerned, 
nature presents the same kind of problems to 
the physicist as to the biologist or psychologist. 
In only one sense are final causes peculiarly pres- 


ent in human conduct; tliat is the sense in 
which the change effected is not the ultimate 
end, but only a means to some further end 
desired. Here there is an extrinsic final cause 
as well as a final cause intrinsic to the change 
itself. It may be with regard to this special 
sense that Bacon says of final causes that they 
are "'more allied to man’s own nature than to 
the system of the universe.” Yet Bacon, far 
from denying their presence in the scheme of 
things, assigns the investigation of final causes 
to metaphysics (as a branch of natural philoso- 
phy) rather than to physics. For him the ascer- 
tainment of final causes docs not discover a 
purpose in the nature of things. Rather it looks 
to (lod's plan and providence. 

We have so far dealt with that consideration 
of nature which opposes the natural to the 
works of man. The discussion of nature also 
moves on a theological plane. Here, on one 
traditional view, the natural is not opposed to, 
but rather identified with the work of ^lod. 
“Things which are said to be made by nature,” 
Plato writes, “are the woik of divine art/’ 
Those who conceive the universe as (Jod’s 
creation, and think of Cvod aione as uncreated 
being, tend to use the word “nature” collec- 
tively for the whole world of creatures and dis- 
tnbutively for each type of thing winch has 
its being from Ciod. 

The distinction between the supernatural 
and the natural has many interpretations in 
Christian theology, but none more basic than 
that which divides all being into the uncreated 
and the created. On this view, the order of 
nature includes more than the world of fihysi- 
cal, sensible things. It includes the spiritual 
creation— angels and souls— as well. Immaterial 
beings arc no more superna^iral than bodies. 
They, too, arc created naturc|. Only God is un- 
created being. i 

Those who do not have oil who deny a doc- 
trine of creation use the wdrd “nature” in a 
less and in a more comprehensive sense. 'Fhc 
Greek philosophers, for example, seem to re- 
strict the natural to the physical, f>., to the 
realm of material, sen$iblc«' changing things. 
Change is an clement in the connotation of the 
Greek word phiisis, of which nafura is the Larin 
equivalent. As Greek scientists conceive the 
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study of nature, it is the business of physics to 
investigate the principles, causes, and elements 
of change. 

Tilings which arc thought to be untouched 
by change, such as the objects of matlicmatics, 
self'subsistent ideas, or separate forms; or 
things which are thought to be eternal and im- 
mutable, such as immaterial substances or in- 
telligences, do not belong to the realm of phys- 
ics or natural science. In Aristotle’s classification 
of the sciences such iKMiigs are the objects of 
mathematics and metaphysics, or theology. 
Since, for him, whatever is Ixith sensible and 
mutable is also material, the realm of nature 
includes no more than the whole material uni- 
verse, celestial as well as terrestrial. 

T he more comprehensive sense of nature ap- 
pears in Spinoza’s identification of nature with 
the infinite and eternal substance of God. “Be- 
sides CJod,” s;iys “no substance can be 

nor Ixr conceived. . . . Whatever is, is in (iod, 
and nothing can either he or lx: conceived 
without (iod.“ All finite things are modes of 
the divine substance or, more precisely, of the 
a 1 1 ribu tes of C Jod, such as extension and thought . 
Nature, therefore, is the totality of finite 
things, both material and immaterial. But na- 
ture exceeds even this totality, for tlie infinite 
substance of God is greater than the sum of its 
parts. 

To make this clear, Spinoza employs the 
distinction between natura naturans and natura 
naturata. “By natura naturans we arc to under- 
stand that which is in itself and is conceived 
through itself, or those attributes of substance 
which express eternal and infinite essence; that 
is to say, Cjod in so far as I Ic is considered as a 
free cause. But by natura naturata I understand 
everything which follows from the necessity 
of the nature of GtxJ, or of any one of (^xi’s 
attributes in so far as they arc consitlercd as 
things which arc in G(xl, and which without 
God can neither be nor be conceived.’’ 

Viewed under the aspect of lime rather than 
eternity, the order of nature (/.e., natura mt' 
turatd) is as much an onler of ideas as it is an 
order of things. “The order and connection of 
ideas is the same as the order and connection of 
things,” Spinoza writes. “Whether we think of 
nature under the attribute of extension or un- 
der the attribute of thought, or under any 
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other attribute whatever, we shall discover one 
and the same order, or one and the same con- 
nection of causes.” 

Except [)erhap$ for the Stoics, like Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus, Spinoza seems to stand 
alone in this conception of nature as all-embrac- 
ing. The Stoics too regard nature as the system 
of the universe, with man a part of its cosmic 
structure, and with God or divinity inherent 
in nature as the rational principle governing all 
things. But with or without reference to God 
and creation, thinkers like Descartes and Hume 
lend to identify nature not with the totality of 
finite things, but with the world of bodies in 
motion or changing sensible things. 

For Descartes, nature docs not include the 
realm of thought or thinking substances, though 
these, like Ixxlics, arc finite and dependent 
creatures of CJod. For Hume, nature seems to 
be that which lies outside experience —in a way, 
the reality which underlies appearances. Where 
Spinoza thinks that the system of ideas is as 
much a part of nature as the system of bodies 
in motion, Hume speaks of “a kind of pre- 
established harmony between the course of na- 
ture and the succession of our ideas.” 

Hume’s distinction between knowledge of 
the relation between our own ideas and knowl- 
edge of matters of fact or real existence seems 
furthermore to imply that nature is the reality 
known (however inadequately) when we assert 
certain things to be matters of fact. Here we 
perceive another meaning of nature, defined 
by another basic op|X)siiion, this time between 
the real and the ideal or the imaginary. It is in 
this sense that mc<fiacval writers oppose entia 
naturae^ />., natural or real beings, to entia 
rationis^ or things which have their being in the 
mind. 

This distinction, like most of the others in 
which nature is concerned, docs not have uni- 
versal acceptance. Kant, as we have seen, far 
from making nature the reality which exists 
independently of our experience or knowledge, 
conceives the realm of nature as identical with 
all possible experience. “We possess two ex- 
pressions,” Kant writes, ''world and nature^ 
which are generally interchanged. The first 
denotes the mathematical total of all phenom- 
ena and the totality of their synthesis. . . . And 
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the world t$ termed nature, when it b regarded 
as a dynamical whole— ‘when our attention is 
not directed to the aggregation in space and 
time . . . but to the unity in the existence of 
phenomena.*’ 

On quite different principles of analysis, 
Berkeley also treats as natural things the ideas 
or sensations which **are not produced by, or 
dependent on, the wills of men.” Natural be- 
ings do not exist apart from the mind, but un- 
like imaginary ones, natural beings are those 
ideas which are not subject to our will or the 
human mind’s own constructive activities. 
Such ideas are produced in our minds immedi- 
ately by God. 

To the question whether “Nature hath no 
share in the production of natural things,” 
Berkeley answers: “If by Nature is meant the 
visible series of effects or sensations imprinted 
on our minds, according to certain fixed and 
general laws, then it is plain that Nature, taken 
in this sense, cannot produce anything at all. 
But, if by Nature is meant some being distinct 
from Cod, as well as from the laws of nature, 
and things perceived by sense, I must confess 
that word is to me an empty sound without airy 
intelligible meaning annexed to it. Nature, in 
this acceptation, is a vain chimera, introduced 
by those heathens who had not just notions of 
the omnipresence and infinite perfection of 
God.” 

Berkeley’s view represents one extreme po- 
sition on a theological issue of the utmost diffi- 
culty. According to him God is not only the 
creator or first cause, but the sole cause of 
everything which happens in the course of na- 
ture. There are no natural causes. Nature has 
no productive power. Everything is the work 
of God or the work of man— nothing the work 
of nature. 

Within the limits of this issue, the other ex- 
treme consists in denying not the creativity of 
God, but the role of divine causality in the 
production of natural effects. It relegates them 
eotirciy to the efficacy of natural causes. Lu- 
cretius, of course, denies both the creation of 
the world and the intervention of the gods in 
the processes of nature. But others, like Des- 
cartes, seem to say that once God has created 
the physical world, once He has formed matter 
into b^fcs and given them their initial impe- 


tus, their motions henceforward need only the 
laws of nature which God laid down for them 
to follow. For everything that happens in the 
course of nature, natural causes, operating un- 
der these laws, suffice. 

'ITierc is a third position which distinguishes 
between the work of God in the creation of 
nature, and the work of nature in the produc- 
tion of effects of all sorts, such as the natural 
motions of bodies or the propagation of animals. 
But chough it ascribes efiicacy to natural agents 
or second causes in the production of natural 
effects, it also regards natural causes as instru- 
mental to the hand of G(xi, the first or principal 
cause of everything which happens as well as 
of everything which is. Aquinas seems to hold 
that God acts alone only in the original crea- 
tion of things; whereas in the preservation of 
created miturcs and in their causal interaction, 
God works through secondary, or natural, 
causes. 

“Some have understood (lod to work in 
every agent,” Aquinas writes, “in such a way 
that no created power has any effect in things, 
but that God alone is the immediate cause of 
everything wrought; for instance, that it is not 
fire that gives heat, but God m the fire, and so 
forth. But this is impossible. First, because the 
order of cause and effect would be taken away 
from created things, and this would imply a 
lack of power in the Creator. . . . Secondly, be- 
cause the operative powers which arc seen to 
exist in things would be bestowed on things to 
no purpose, if things pnxluced nothing through 
them. . . . We must therefore understand that 
God works in things in such a manner that 
things have also their proper operation.” 

In other words, according to Aquinas, “God 
is the cause of action in every agent.” Further- 
more, “God not only moves |:hing$ to operate 
. . . but He also gives created agents their forms 
and preserves them in being. * With regard to 
the being of things, Aquinas holds that God 
“established an order amon things, so that 
some depend on others, by w ich they are con- 
served in being, though He n mains the princi- 
pal cause of their conservation.” 

Wj^tk regard to nature itself this theological 
doctrine raises two sorts oC problems. The 
first concerns the efficacy of naCuial causes» 
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which are sufficient for the scientist to appeal 
to in explaining natural phenomena, yet are 
insufficient by themselves for tlie production 
of natural effects. The second concerns the 
distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural, now not in tcmis of the created and 
the uncreated, but in terms of what happens 
naturally (or even by chance) as opposed to 
what happens as a result of God's intervention 
in the course of nature. 

Miracles, for example, are supernatural rath- 
er than natural events. They arc not pro- 
duced by natural causes; nor do they happen 
by accident. They arc attributed by the theo- 
logian to divine causality, yet not in such a way 
that violence is done to nature. “The term 
miracle^' Aquinas explains, “is derived from 
admiration, which arises when an effect is 
manifest, whereas its cause is hid<len. ... A 
miracle is so called being full of wonder; in 
other words, as having a cause absolutely hid- 
den from all. This cause is God. Therefore 
those things which God does outside the causes 
which \ve know arc called miracles,” 

The miraculous is that which is Ix'yond the 
power of nature to accomplish. “A thing is sjiid 
to be abcivc the ability of nature,” Aquinas 
writes, “not only by reason of the substance 
of the thing done, but also because of ihe man- 
ner and the order in which it is done”; and 
“the more the power of nature is surpassed, the 
greater the miracle.” Aquinas distinguishes 
three glades of miracles. 

The first, he says, surpasses nature “m the 
substance of the deed; as, for example, if two 
bodies occupy the same place, or if the sun 
goes backwards, or if a human body is glorified. 
Such things nature is absolutely unable to do; 
and these hold the highest rank among mir- 
acles. Secondly, a thing suqiasscs the power of 
nature, not in the deed, but in that wherein it 
is done; as the raising of the dead, and giving 
sight to the blind, and the like. For nature can 
give life, but not to the dead, and it can give 
sight, but not to the blind. Such hold the 
second rank in miracles. I'hirdly, a thing sur- 
passes nature's power in the measure and order 
in which it is done; as when a man is cured of a 
fever suddenly by God, without treatment or 
the usual process of nature. . . * I'hcsc hold the 
lowest place in miracles.” 
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Though “each of these kinds has various de- 
grees, according to the different ways in which 
the power of nature is surpassed,” no miracle, 
according to Aquinas, transgresses the order of 
nature in the sense of accomplishing the im- 
possible. Unlike the impossible, which would 
destroy nature, the improbable can be elicited 
by God's power within the general framework 
of nature. 

Ilume, on the other hand, thinks that “a 
miracle is a violation of the laws of nature.” 
And since, in his view, a firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws, the proof 
against a miracle, from the nature of the fact, is 
as entire as any argument from experience can 
be. “Why is it more than probable,” he asks, 
“tliat all men mpst die; that lead cannot, of 
itself remain suspended in the air; that fire con- 
sumes wotxJ, and is cxlingui'.hcd by water; un- 
less it be, that these events are found agreeable 
to the laws of nature, and there is required a 
violation of these laws, or in other words, a 
miracle to prevent them ? 

“Nothing is esteemed a miracle,” Hume con- 
tinues, “if It ever happens in the common 
course of nature. . . , There must, therefore, be 
a uniform experience against every miraculous 
event, otherwise the event would not merit 
that appellation. And as a uniform experience 
amounts to proof, there is here a direct and 
full proofs from the nature of the fact, against 
the existence of any miracle; nor can such a 
proof be destroyed, or the miracle rendered 
credible, but by an opposite proof which is 
superior.” 

Hume docs not think that miracles can be 
proved against our uniform experience of the 
order of nature. But he also thinks that they 
arc “dangerous friends or disguised enemies to 
the Christian reltgion' who would try to defend 
its beliefs “by the principles of human reason. 
, . The Christian reh^ion not only was at first 
attendnl with miracles,” he declares, “but even 
at this day cannot be believed by any reason- 
able person without one. Merc reason is in- 
sufficient to convince us of its veracity: and 
whoever is moved by Faith to assent to it, is 
conscious of a continued miracle in his own 
person . . . which gives him a determination to 
believe what is most contrary* to custom and 
experience.” 
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Onb oiHER TRADITIONAL conception of nature, 
implicit in much of the foregoing, should be 
noted. The various senses of the term so far 
explicitly considered are alike in this: that they 
justify the use of the word ‘‘Nature’* with a 
capital N and in the singular. This other sense 
of the tcrai appears when we speak of each 
thing as having a nature of its own, and of the 
world as containing a vast plurality and radical 
diversity of natures. 

In this sense we attribute a nature even to 
things which are contrasted with Nature and 
the natural. We speak of the nature of CJod 
and the nature of freedom, the nature of art, 
the nature of reason, the nature of ideas, the 
nature of the state, the nature of customs and 
habits. This could, of course, imply a theory 
that things which are not completely natural, 
nevertheless have a natural basis, ns art, the 
state, or habit. Another meaning, however, 
seems to be involved. 

The phrase “nature of* appears almost as 
frequently in the great books as the word “is,” 
and frequently it is unaccompanied by nnv ex- 
plicit theory of Nature or the natural, 'fhe 
discussion of the nature of anything seems, fot 
the most part, to be a discussion of what it is. 
To state the nature of anything is to give its 
definition; or if for any reason definition in a 
strict sense cannot lie given, then the attempt 
to state the nature of the thing consists in try- 
ing to say what characterizes this thing or kind 
of thing, in distinction from everything else 
or all other kinds. 

Enumerating the senses of the term ‘nature,’ 
Aristotle gives this as the fifth meaning. The 
first four comprise senses which distinguish the 
natural from the artificial or the immutable, 
and which indicate that the natural or the 
physical has an immanent principle of move- 
ment in itself and involves matter or f«otency. 
The fifth sense is that in which ‘nature’ means 


“the essence of tvaLlxxv^X objects’’; and, as he goes 
on to say, this implies the presence in them of 
form as well as matter. “By an extension of 
meaning from this sense of ‘nature’ every es- 
sence in general has come to bt called a ‘nature,’ 
because the nature of a thing is one kind of 
essence.’’ This is the sixth and most general 
sense, according to which the nature or es- 
sence of anything is the object of definition. 

Does each individual thing liave a nature 
peculiarly its own, even if it cannot be defined ? 
Or is a nature or essence always something 
common to a number of individuals, according 
to which they can be classified into kinds, and 
the kinds ordered as species and genera? Do 
John and James, for example, have individual 
natures in addition to the common nature 
which they share through belonging to the 
human species; and docs their human nature 
entail certain properties which are generic rath- 
er than specific, /.c., which seem to lx‘ de- 
termined by their having the generic nature 
common to all animals as well as the specific 
nature common to all men ? 

Such questions about individual, sf>eciric, 
and generic natures raise problems of dcliniiioii 
and classification which arc discussed in the 
chapter on Kvoujtion, They also raise prob- 
lems about the existence or reality of the l(inds 
which men define and classify. Aic they merely 
what Locke calls “nominal essences,” or do our 
definitions signify real essences, /.e., the natures 
of things as they really arc? Is the real world 
one which, as William fames says, “plays right 
into logic’s hands”? Docs Nature consist of a 
hierarchy of natures or distinct kinds; or is it a 
continuum of things all having the .same nature 
and differing from each other only individually 
or accidentally, but not essentially? These 
problems arc discussed clscwhc|’c, in such chap- 
ters as Animal, Definition, Hvolution, Life 
AND Death, and Same and (^if ier. 
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43 Fedekalist: ni'mblr 14 , 61d 

43 Mill: Representative Gov^nment, 327b, d- 
328d 

46 Hecli.: Philosophy of RighA part i, par 56 
26b / Philosophy of Histori intro, 165b'c; 
PART I, 244b-c; part h, 153d'265c; 267b' 
268b 

47 (jokthe: Faust, prelude |ii 4 ''i 57 l 4a-b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Specif, 41c-d; 87a'C; 
233c-d 

50 Marx: Capital, 16d'17a; 85^-88d 

53 James: Psychology, 186b 

54 Frruu: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 2 a / Civilization and Its Discontents, 
778b-779d / New Introductory Lectures, 877a'b 
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2b to 2c 


Chapter 60: 

2b, Nature and convention: the state of nature 
and the state of society 
7 Plato: Protagoras, 52b / Cratylus 85a'114a.c 
esp 85a-87b, 110c 111 c / Gorgtas, 271b-272b; 
273d 274c / Republic, bk ii, 311b-313a / 
Theaetetu^, 528b'C / J^ws, bk x, 760a c 
SARisroTLF.: Topics, bk vi, cii 2 [ 140 * 6 - 18 ] 
193a; cii 5 [ 141 * 15 - 22 ] 194b c / Sophi<tical 
Re/utafwns, cii 12 [ 173 * 7 - 18 ] 238b'C; [ 173 * 

27 - 30 ) 238c 

9 Aristoixl: Ethics, bk v, ch 7 382c 383a / 
Politics, BK I, f.ii 2 [ 125 ^* 29 - 37 I 446d; <‘ii 6 
448c 449b / Rhetonc, bk i, cii 15 (i 375 “ 25 - 
'» 25 | 619d-620b 

12 LrcRhnus: Nature of Things, bk 11 [ 14 - 57 ] 
ISa c; BK IV [ 823 - 857 I 55a-b: bk v [ 925 - 
1027 ] 73b-74c 

18 Ai’ciisriNT.: Citv of God, rk xix, ch 12 , 
517d-518c / Christian Doctrine, bk ii, cii 24 - 
26 648d'650a 

20 Aooinas: Summa Thcologica, part i-ii, q 95 , 

A 2 227c 228c; a 4 , ans 229b- 230c; q 97 , a 5 . 
REP I 237b-238b 

211 )anmf: DwLt i.*>nudy, paradisi, xxvi 
[ 124 - 1 38 I 147a-b 

23 1Iobhis: Lniathan, p\Rr i, 56d; 84c 96b; 
pvur II, 99a 101a; 131a c; 136d 137a; 138c; 
IS9d; PNHi IV, 272c 

25 Mom AM. Ni: Essays, 63d-64b; 93b'94a; 

102a 103a; 424d 426b; 430b d; 509a b 

26Sh\kim*j vri : You Liiie It 597a-626a,c 

esp ACT 11 , sc I [r- 20 ] 603c d, s<' v 606b' 
607a, AC I 111 , s(. It [ii-^;o| 609d-610c 
I 27 Sh \Ki spi ARi : All's Well That Ends Well, 

A( I ir, sc III [112 151 ] 152c 153a / King I^ar, 

M I I, s,j II li- 22 | 247d 248a/ Tinion of Athens 
393a 420d esp a(.t iv, sc i act v, sc i 409c- 
4l9b / Cwibelme, aci hi, sc hi [ 12 - 78 ] 
465c 466b’ 

30 13 A< on: Advancement of Learning, 20c d; 
62c 63a: 94d 95b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, pari j>, prop 37 , st'iioL 2 
435b'436a 

33 Pascal: Pensces, 89-98 189b-190b^ 

35 Lockk: Toleration, 16a'C / Ctiil Government, 
CH 11 IX 25d-54d passim; cii xi, suci 135 157 
55 d 57 b / Human Understanding, bk ii, cii 
wviii, sr.cr 2 - 3 228c 229b 

38 MoNFhSQUiEu: Spirit of La tvs, bk i la 3d; bk 
vin, 52a; bk xvi, 119d-120a; bk xxvi, 215b' 
217b; 219d-221c 

38 RousshAu: Ineijuality, 329a'36Gd / Political 
Economy, 369a' b / Social Contract, bk 1 
387b,d-394d; bk ii, 399b-c; 405d-406a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 397a'C 

41 (hbdon: Decline and Pall, 86 d 87a 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 222b-c / Science of Right, 
402c; 405d-406a; 433c 434d esp 434a; 435c- 
436b esp 435c-d; 437C'd: 4$0d 451a; 452a d 

43 pLDERALisr: NUMBER 51 , 164c-d 
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43 Mill; Liberty, 269C'd; 293b'302c passim / 
Representative Government, 327b,d-332d pas- 
sim / Utilitarianism, 459b-461c passim 

44 Bos well; Johnson, 194a; 311b; 363C'364a 
46 Hcgel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 57 

26b'27a; par 93 36a'b, p\rt hi, par 187 
65a c; par 194 66 c-d; AonirioNs, 36 122b-c: 
149 140d'141a; 152 141c'd; 164 144c 145a / 
Philosophy of Ht<tor\>, intro, 171b-172b; 
196d'197a; part 11 . 260b'C 
51 'rni.sroy: War and Peace, bk m, S14C'd 
54 I'ltHi’D: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 20 c-d / General Introduction, 452c'd; 
573c / War and Death, 757d'759d / Civiltza' 
tion and Its Discontents, 776b 802a,c esp 
776b 777a, 780b'781d, 783c'784b, 787a'C, 
788d-789b. 791b 792a, 799b-802a,c / New 
Introductory Ijrctures, 853a b 

2r. Nature and nurture: the innate or native 
and the acquired; habit as second nature 

7 Plaio; Republic, hk ii-iii, 319c'339a; bk v- 
VII, 368C'401d / Statesman, 605d 608d 

8 Aristotle; Categories, ch 8 [ 8 ‘^ 26 - 9 * 27 J 13d- 
14b / Prior Analytics, bk ii, cii 27 [ 70 ^* 6 - 39 ] 
92c'93a,c / Metaphysics, bk i, cii i [ 981 * 31 - 

499d; bk ix, ch 5 [ 1047 ^* 31 - 34 ] 573a 

9 Arisioili : History of Animals, bk iv, ch 9 
[ 550^*14 20 ] 63b / Ethics, rk ii, cii i 348b,d- 
349b; BK III, CII 5 [ 1114*32 ^ 25 ] 360c'd; bk 
VI, CM II Iii 43 ** 7 -i 5 | 393a; cii 13 394b-d; 
BK VII, CH 10 [ 1152 * 28 - 33 ] 403b / Politics, 
UK vn, ch 13 [ 1332 * 59^101 537a-b; ch 14 
[ 1335 * 16 - 23 ] 538a; ui 17 [ 1350 * 3 - 22 ] 541a-b 
/ Rhetoric, bk i, ch ii [ 1370 * 5 - 14 ] 613b; bk 
nr, CH I [ 1404 * 15 - 19 ] 654b; ch 2 [ 1 ^ 05*7 9 ] 
655b / Poetics, cii 22 [ 1459 * 5 - 7 ] 694d 

10 Hippocraies: Atr>, Waters, Places, par 14 
15a b 

12 l.i’< Ri jiijs: Nature of Things, bk hi [ 288 - 
522 ] 33d 34b 

14 Pli'iari ii: Coriolanus, 174b,d’175a 

19 Ayi iNss. Summa Thcologica, part i, o rS, 
\ 3 , sNs 106b 107c; g 70 , a 5 , rep 4 394c 
396a; g 85 , a i, re.p 5 436d-438a; part i-h, 
g 52 , \ i , RI p 3 759d 760d; a 8 , rep 3 764c 
765b 

20 Agi IN vs: Summa Thcologica, part i- h, g 49, 
AA 2 4 2b 6 a; g 51 , a t 12b 13c; g 63 , a i 
63a 64a; g 82 , a 1 168a d 

21 Danie: Divine Comedy, paradisk, vhi [ 115 - 
148 ] 118 b c 

23 lioiiBLs: leviathan, pvrt i, 54a; 60a b; 
61c'd; 60c d; 68 b 

25 MoNiAicNi : /iVnZVs 60a c; 63d'64b; 216C' 
219a; 489b 490c 

27 SiiAKLspi \rl: Hamlet, act hi, sc iv [ 157 - 
170 ] 56b / Cymbelwe, act hi, sc 111 [ 79 - 107 ] 
466b c 

28 Harvi v: Motion of the Heart, 285b'C / On 
Animal Generation, 428a-c 
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(2. Tie aotiAtses ^ nature or the natural 2c. 
Nature and nurture: the innate or native 
and the acquired; habit as secend nature.) 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 79a 

31 Descartes; Discourse^ part v, 60b / Medita- 
tions, VI, 99c-100d 

35 Luckb: Human Understanding, bk i 95b, d> 
121a, c passim 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect tx, div 
83-85 487C'488c csp div 85 488c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 329a<‘366d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk 1 , 7d-8a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 293b-302c passim / Utilitarian- 
ism, 459b'461c passim 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part 111 , par 
187 65a-c / Philosophy of History, part ii, 
281d 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 9b'10d; 65a-69c; 
98c; 119a d; 131c-134c csp 134c / Descent of 
Man, 287d 288c: 304b, d [fn 5 ] 

53 James: Psychology, 49b-50a; 68 a; 78b-79a; 
691a-b; 704a'737a passim, esp 704a'705a, 
707b 712b, 732b-735b, 737a; 890b 897a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 530d'531c; 
573C'd; 588c-589a; 591d'592b: 594d>595b / 
War and Death, 7S7d-759d / CimUzation and 
Its Discontents, 781a'C 

2d. Natural and violent motion 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 463d>464b 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch i 

287b; CH 8 (ai5*i-i3l 2SKc'd; bk v, cii 6 (a^o» 
i8-a3i*i9] 311c-312d; bk viii, ch 4 338d' 
/ Heavens, bk i, ch a [a68*'iaJ-CH ^5 (a/o* 
13J 359d-361b; ch 7 l274**3o-33l 366a; (275*^ 
la-agj 366d-367a; cii 7 (a76*8}-cK 8 1277** 
25J 367b>369a; ch 9 (278^aa-279*8J 370a'b; 
BK 11 , CH 13 { 294^31 ' 295*291 386b'd; bk hi, 
CH 2 391C'393b; ch 5 1304^11-23] 395d'396a; 
cii 6 [305*22-28] 396c / Generation and Corrupt 
tion, BK II, CH 6 { 333 *’ 22 - 334 * 9 ] 434c-435a / 
Metaphysics, bk v, ch 5 (1015*^9-16] 536a; 
BK IX, CH I [1046*34-36] 571b; bk xii, ch 6 
Iio7i**33-37J 601d / Soul, bk i, ch 3 [406*22- 
27] 635c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 1 [ 1052 - 
1094 ) 14a'C; BK II [ 184 - 215 ] 17b-d 
16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk i, lla-b; bk ut, 86 b; 

BK IX, 270b ^ 

16 Copernicus; Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk i, 517b'52Qb 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 929b'930b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr i, ch 8 , 39d / 
Sixth Ennead, tr 111 , ch 26 296a'b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part 1 , q 18 , 

A l, REP 2 104cd05c; Q 97 , A 2, ANS 514C' 
515a; o 105 , a 4 , rep t 541c-'542a; a 6 , rep i 
543b'544a; part i-ii, Q 6 , a 1 , ans 644d- 
646a; a 4 , ans and rep 2*3 647b*648a; a 5 , 
AN8 and REP 2-3 648b>649a; q 9 , a 4 , rep 2 
660a'd; Q 41 , a 3 799c-800b 


20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl^ 

75 » A 3, ANS and rep 3-5 938 a' 939 d; q 91, 
A 2, ANS and REP 6 1017 c-' 1020 c 

21 Dante: Dwine Comedy, paradise, i [94-142] 
107bd 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 50a; part iv, 
271d 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk vi, 109 a'b; 110b*d 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, urst day, 
157d-158a; third day, 2Q0a'd; 203d: fourth 
day, 238a' b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 66, 
115b-c: BK n, APii 36 164a'168d; aph 48 
179d'188b 

2 e. The natural and the unnatural or mon- 
strous: the normal and the abnormal 

OLDTEST\MnNr: Genesis, 18.16-19:38 csp 19:4-91 
19:30-38 / Exodus, 22:19 / Leviticus, 18 esp 
18:22-23; 20:10-24 / Deuteronomy, 27:21 / 
Judges, 19:22 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 14:22-27 -(O) 
OT, Eook^of Wisdom, 14:22-27 

New Testament: Romans, 1:24-27 / / Corin- 
thians, 5:1-5 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [1298-1421] 
111b 112b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 102d 103a; 
l]4a'b; 122a: bk vin, 281c 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 90a'91a / Laws, bk i, 645 d- 
646 a; bk viii, 735 c' 738 b 

8 Aristoixe: Physics, bk h, cii 8 [199*3 3-**i3] 
276c'd 

9 Aristoixe: History of Animals, bk hi, ch 20 
[522*13-211 47a-b; bk vi, ch 2 [559‘"i6-2ul 
86 b; CH 22 [576*1-2] lOlc / Generation of 
Animals, bk iv, ch 3-4 308d'315b csp cii 4 
[77o‘*io-24] 312b'C; ch 8 [777*14-22] 319b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 11 [700-710] 
23d'24a; bk v [837-854] 72a-b; [878-924] 
72c-73a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 15 17a'b 
/ City of God, bk xxii, ch 22 606d-607a / 
Christian Doctrine, bk iv, cii 21, 692d'693c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 2z, 
A I, rep 1-2 717a-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 151d>152a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagrucl, bk i, 
5c'6b; 8c>9c; bk hi, 191c'llfec; bk iv, 273c- 
274b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 80b-8if ; ^43C'344a 

26 SiiAKFSPEARs: Jrd Henry 1 7, act h, sc v 
(55-122] Wb-d ; ACT V, sc |vi (35-83) 103 c- 
104 a / Richard III, act i, s< i [1-31] 105 b, d; 
su 11 [1-67] 107 c- 108 b / Riel trd 11 , act 11, sc 
IV [7-24] 334C'd / Julius Caqsar, act n, sc 11 
578 a-S 79 c 

27 Shakespeare: HamUt, act m, sc 11 [406- 
417] 53 b; sc IV [39-foi] SSi-c / Troilus and 
Oresdda, act i, sc hi (75-137I 108 d 409 c / 
Othello, ACT 1, 8C 11 [59^1] 208 b-c; sc ni 
I58-119] 209 c- 210 b; act hi, sc 111 1228-238] 
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224c-d / King Lear 244a'283a.c csp act i, sc 
I [aii' 226 ] 246d, sc iv 252d'253b, 

ACT IV, sc II | 29 > 68 I 270d-271b / Macbeth, 

AC r H, sc IV 294a-c / Pericles, act i, procooue 
fij-sc i (J 42 I 421b'423b 
28 Harvey; Circulation of the Blood, 305a<d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 33b-d / 
Novum Organum, bk 11 , aph 29 ISOb c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch hi, 
SECT 17 258d'259b; ch vi, sect 22-27 273d- 
276a; bk iv, ch iv, sect 13-16 326d-328d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 155b-157a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xii, 87d- 
88 a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 363a'366d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 93d'94a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 183c'd 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 24a-c 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 52Sc 
53 James: Psychology, 241b'2S8b 
•54 Freud: Unconscious, 433c/ General Introduc- 
tion, 530d; 570a'572d / New Introductory 
Lectures, 830d'831a 

The order of nari]^re and the order of free- 
dom: the phenomenal and the noume- 
nal worlds; the antithesis of nature and 
spirit 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 11 [ 251 - 293 ] 
18b-d 

31 SpiNf)ZA: Fjhics, part i, prop 26-29 365b- 
366c; PROP 52 -^^ 367a'369a; prop 36 369b; 
APPi.NDix 369b'372d passim; parti ii, 395a-d; 

PART IV, PROP 57 , SCHOL 441a'C 

42 Kane: Pure Reason, 93C'99a; 101b'107b; 
133a c; 164a'170d csp 164a'165c, 169c 170a / 
Fund. Prtn. Metaphysic of Morals, 253a c; 
271a c; 27Sb; 281c-282d; 283d-287d / Prac- 
tical Reason, 292a 293b; 296a d; 301d'302d; 
307d-314d; 327d-329a; 331c-337a,c / Intro, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 383c«d; 386b-387a,c; 
388a-d; 390b / Judgement, 463a'467a csp 
465a c; 570b-572b csp S71c-S72a; 5S7a- 
588a; 603a b; 607c; 609b-610a 

46 He«.'ll; Philosophy of Right, pref, 6 a- 7a; 
PART I, par 39 21d; part 111 , par 187 65a-c; 
par 280 94d'95a; par 352 112b; additions, 

I llSa-d; 152 141c-d; 164 144C'145a; 167 145c 
/ Philosophy of History, intro, 164b-c; 170c- 
172b; 178a-179c; 186b c; 203b-206a,c; part 
1 , 207a-209a; 222a-224a; 236a-c; 245d-246c; 
247c d; 252a-255a; 257C'd; part 11 , 268b-271c 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bpilogue ii, 689c- 
690a; 693d'694d 

3. The order of nature 

The rationality of nature: the maxims and 
laws of nature 

7 Plato; Meno, 180a / 240d>242b / 

Timaeus, 447b-4S5d csp 45Sa'd / Sophist, 
567a-S69a / Phikbus, 618b-619d 
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8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch 4 [ 188 * 5 - 12 ] 
263b; BK II, CH 8 [i 99 ^-** 33 l 276b-277a / 
Heavens, bk i, ch 4 [ 271 * 34 ] 362c / Generation 
and Corruption, bk ii, ch 10 (j 36 ** 25 - 34 l 438d 
/ Metaphysics, bk i, ch 3 [ 984 ^- 22 ] 502d; bk 
II, CH 2 [ 994 ** 8 -i 6 ] S12d-S13a / Prophesying, 
CH 2 [ 463 ’’! i - 15 ] 708a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i [639** 

12- 640*12] 161d'162b; bk hi, ch 4 [665^*19- 
22] 193c; BK IV, ch 6 [683*20-25] 214b / Gait 
of Animals, cii 2 [704‘»i2-i8J 243c; ch 12 
[711*15 20] 249b / Generation of Animals, 
BK I. ch I [715*25 -**17] 255b-d; ch 4 [717* 

13- 18] 257 a; bk ii, ch 4 (739**i9-2il 280 c; 
CH 5 [74i'*2-4] 282 c; ch 6 l744*?6-745*»i] 285 c- 
286 d / Politics, bk i, ch 8 [i256'’8-26) 450 b-c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 6, 170b-c; 
CH 22 172d-173c esp 173c; oh 13, 175c; bk ii, 
CH 4, 187c 

12 LucRhnus: Nature of Things, bk i [146-264] 
2d-4b; bk ii [294-307] 18d-19a; [1077-1089] 
28d; BK V [30^310] 65a 

12 Aurllius: Meditations, bk ii, sect 4 257b; 
BK IV, SECT 40 267a'b; sect 45-46 267b-c; 
BK V, SECT 30 273a; bk vi, sect i 274a: sect 
36 277c; sect 40 277d; bk vii, sect 25 281c; 
sect 75 285c; bk x, sect 6-7 297a'C 
16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heateniy 
Spheres, bk i, 526a-529a 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1023b-1080b 

17 Plotinus: Third Enneud, tr vih 129a- 136a 
csp CH 2-4 129b'131a / Fourth Ennead, 
TR IV, CH 13 164d-165b 

18 AufiusTiNE; Christian Doctrine, bk ii, ch 32 
652b-c 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 2 , a 3, 
ANs and rep 2 12c-14a; q 19 , a 4 , ans lllc- 
112c; Q 71 , a I, REP 4 367a-368b; q 76 , a 5 , 
ANS 394c-396a; part i-ii, o i, a 2 610b'611b; 
O 5 , A 5 , REP I 640b-641a 

20 Aqi’inas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 9, 
A 4, ANS 766b'767b 

21 Dantl: Divine Comedy, paradise, vhi (91- 
148] 117 d llSc 

23 Hdbbi-s; Ixviathan, part i, 56 d 

24 Rabi lais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk ni, 
192b 

25 MtiNrAiGNK; Essays, 80b-81b: 216c-219a esp 
218c 219a; 516b c' 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk r, 12a-b; bk vi, IlOd 
28 Galileo; 7 wo New Sciences, first day, 

^ 131d-132a; 135b-136b; third day. 200a-d 

28 Harvey; Motion of the Heart, 285c; 302c- 
304a, c / On Animal Generation, 390b'C; 402c; 
426b 429b; 447b'd; 453c 454b; 489d 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, xia 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 92c-d / 
Novum Organum, bk 1, aph 10,13 107d; aph 
24 108c; bk 11, API! 6 139b'C; aph 43 175a'C 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 54c; SSa-SOa 
esp 55b; 59a / Objections and Replies, 214d 
215b 
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(3. Tb§ ^rder natHte, 3a, The rathnaliiy of 
natare: the maxims and laws of nature^ 

31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part i, prop 29 , schol 
366b'C; prop ^ 3 , schol 1-2 367c'369a; 
APPENDIX 369b<372d; part ni, 395a'd; 
PuiT IV, prep 42ib,d-42^ 

33 Pascal: Ponses, 72 , 184b; 75 185b'186a / 
Vacuum, 359a>365b / Orciit Experiment 382a- 
389b esp 388b-389a / Waght of Air, 405b- 
415b; 425a'429a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, rule i-iii 270a 
271a esp rule 1 270a / Optics, bk i, 409b; bk 
HI, 528b'529a; 540a; 542a‘543a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, cii iii, 
SECT 28-29 322a'323a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 29 - 3 ? 
418C'4l9a passim; sect 62-66 425a-426a; 
SECT 103- 109 433a-434b passim; sect 150- 
151 442d 443c 

35 Hi:me: Human Understanding, sect v, div 34 
468d'469c; sect vi, div 47 470b-d; sect 
VIII, DIV 64-70 478d-482c passim 
38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk 11 , 397a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 127a-128a; 220a-b / 
Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 256d-257a; 
264d-265a / Judgement, 467d 468c; 5S0b- 
5Sla,c; 558b c; 559C'd; 583d'584c 
45 Lavoisier; Elements of Chemistry, pare i, 
41b-c 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a-b; 173b; 
175b; 177a; 183a'b; 184a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 582b 584a 
passim; 839b-c 

46 Hlcel: Philosophy of Right, prep, 6 a 7a; 
pare hi, par 146 55c-d: additions, i 115a d 
/ Philosophy of History, intro, 156d’160b; 
183C'd; 186d; part iv, 361a c 

47 (joethl; Faust, part i ( 447 - 453 I 13a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 231a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 71a-c; 91b-92d 
esp 92c-d; 97a 98a, c; 243c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a'470c; 
BK X1H, 563a-b; epilocur 11, 687d 688 a; 
693d-696d 

53 James; Psychology, 5a; S03b; 672a; 862a- 
866 a; 870b; 873a-b; 882a-886b esp 884b- 
885a; 889a-890a 

3b. Continuity and hierarchy in the order of 
nature 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 447b-458a / Philebus, 618b- 
619d 

8 Aristotle; Categories, ch 13 20b'd / Topics, 
BK VI, CH 10 [ 148 * 25 - 38 ) 202b-c; Physics, bk 
VH i, CH I [ 250 ^ 11 - 14 ] 334a / Heavens, bk i, 
ch 2 359d'360d; bk 11 , ch 12 383b-384c / 
Generation and Corruption, bk ii, cii 10 [ 336 ^ 
25 - 34 ] 438d / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 6 505b- 
506b; CH 7 [988*34-V1 506c; ch 9 508c-511c; 
BK XIV, CH 3 [ 1090 ^ 14 - 21 ] b73\>/ Soul, BK I, 
CH 5 . [ 411*7 23 ] 641a'b; bk 11 , ch 2 [ 413 * 


lb 

2o-**4] 643b'C; bk hi, ch 11 [43 3** 3 1-434*91 
666d / Sleep, cii i 696a-697c 
9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk viii, ch i 
114b,d'115b / Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 5 
[644**23-645*26] 168c 169a; bk iv. ch 5 [68 1* 
12-15] 211d; CH 10 |686**23-35J 218b'C / 
Generation of Animals, bk ii, ch i [731**24- 
755**i7] 272a-274a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [418-448] 
6b-c; BK u [865-930] 26a-d; bk v [783-836] 
71b 72a 

12 Kph-.tetus: Discourses, bk h. cii 8. 146a-b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk v, sect 8 269d- 
270b; SECT 16 27lc d; hk ix, sect 9 292b d; 
BK XI, SECT 18, 304b c 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr iii, ch 13 46c- 
47 b / Third Ennead, tr hi, (.ii 3 93d 94c 

18 Auc-ustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 16-23 
48c-50c / City of God, bk xi, cii 22 333d‘ 
334c; BK XII, CII 2 5 343c-345b; bk xix, ch 
12 17, 518c 523a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 18, a 3 
106b J07c; q 23, a 5, rep 3 135d 137d; q 47. 
A 2 257b-258c; q 48, a 2, ans and rtp 3 
260c 261b; q 50, \ 1, \ns ami Rtp i 269b- 
270a; a 4 273b 274b; o 57, \ i, ans 295a d; 
Q 71. \ I, RIP \ 367a 368b; Q 75, a 7 384d- 
385c; o 76, A 3, ANS 391a 393a; a 5, ri p 3 -4 
394c 396a; q 77, a 2 401a d; a 4, ri p i 
403a d; q 108 552c 562a esp a 4 55Sb d; q 
iif», A 3, ans 566d-567b; part i ii, q i, a 4, 
REP I 612a'613a; q 5, a i, rep ) 636d 637c 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologtm, part hi, q 7, 
a 9, \Ns 751 d 752c 

21 Dani>: Divine Comedy, paradisi, j [94 142] 
107b d; xiH [52 87] 126a'b 

25 Mon I \icne: E<says, 218c 219a 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act i, sc 
III [75 139] 108d 109c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 277b 278d esp 
278b c / On Animal Generation, 336b d; 
400d 40la 

30B\con: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 30 
159c d; aph 35 162a-164a; aph 37 168d 169c; 
APfj 41 173d 174b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [469-505] 185b- 
186a 

33 Pascal: Pensecs, 119 121 195a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch ix, 
SECT 12 140c; BK III, CH vi,{sEcr II-I2 27lb- 
272b; BK IV, cii xvi, sect p, 370C'371a 

42 Kani; Pure Reason, 193a 2|0c esp 199c 200c 
/ Judgement, 578d 580a cspp79b c; 582b'C 

43 Federalist: number 37, 119b d 

46 Heoel: Philosophy of llist^, intro, 283c'd 

49 Darwin: Origin of Specie, 55b 62a; 63d- 
64d; 179b l80d; 228c 229a,c; 238b 243d 
esp 241b c, 243b'd / Descent of Man, 340d- 
341d 

53 James: Psychology, 51a‘52a; 95b 98a; 686b 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 651d- 
654b esp 652b'C, 653b, 654a 
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3 c. Nature and causality 

7 Plato: Timaeus^ 455a-b / Philehus, 615C'619d 
csp 618b'C / J.aws^ bk x, 764a*765a 
SAristotlr: Physics^ bk ii 268b,d'278a,c; 
BK VIII, cif I 334a'336b csp [252*5 **71 335d- 
336b / Generation and Corruption, bk i, gh ^ 
413c'416c; bk ii, ch 9-10 436d 439c / Soul, 
BK II, CH 4 [415**8 -4 1 6*1 8] 645d-646c 
9 ARisTf>TLii: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 1 (6^9** 
ii-f)42**4] 161dd65d csp [642“i-**4J 165a-d 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk vi, sect 10 274b c; 
BK VII, SECT 19 281a; sect 25 281c; sect 75 
285c 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr i, cii i 78a c / 
fourth Ennead, tr iv, ch 42-^9 175C'180a 
19 A(^vinas: Summa Theologica, vary 1, q 2, a 
ANs and rep 2 12c 14a; 0 a ans 106b- 
107c; part I- 11, Q 12, A 5 , ANS 672a’C 
21 Oantk: Dtvinc Comedy, paradise, viii [94- 
148] 118a-c; XIII [52-87) 126a b 
23 Hobbes: Ijetnathan, part ii, 113b 
25 Montaicne: Essays, 80b 81b 

30 Bacon: Adt'ancenient of Learning, 43d'46a / 
Sovum Orgahumi bk n, aph 5 s 137c- 139a; 
aimi 17 149b'd; aph 27 157b 158d 

31 DLSfAFtThs: Meduatwn^, iv, 90a-b / Objec- 
tions and Replies, 214d-215b 

31 Spino'/s: Ethics, part i, prop 29 366b-c; 
PROP 367b-369a; prop 46 369b; appendix 
369b 372d; part 11, prop 7 375a-c; pari* hi, 
395a-d; part iv, pref 422b,d-424a; prop 57 , 
sciioL 441a'C 

33 Pascal: Perifces, 119-121 195a 

34 N ewion: Principles, bk hi, rx'Le i-ii 270a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sk t vi, niv 47 
470b-d; sbcr vin, div 67 480c 481a 

36 Si lrne: Tristram Shandy, 502b- S03a 

38 MoMhSQUir.u: Spirit of Laws, bk i, la-b 
38 Rousseau: Social Contract, uk ii, 397a 
42 Kan i : Pure Reason, 140b,d-143a; 187c 189a / 
l^uctical Reason, 339a / Judgement, 467a 470c; 
557c 558b; 562d-564c; 568c- d; 581a 582c 
45 Paradav: Researches in Electricity, 582b-S84a 
passim 

49 I ) A u w I N : Descent of Man, 284c- 285c csp 285 b-c 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, uk ix, 344a- b; hk 
XI, 469a-470c; bk xih, 563a'b; epiloouk i, 
646C'647b; 650b-c; epilooue 11, 678b-c; 
679b'c; 687d 688 a; 691d: 693b; 694d'696d 
* 53 James: Psychology, 824a-825a; 856b-858a 

3 r(l) The distinction between the regular and 
the chance event: the uniformity of na« 
ture 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 4S5a'b 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics^ bk i, ch 13 [32** 
4--2^] 48b-d / Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 4 
[7 ^**io i 6] lOOc-d; ch 30 U9d; bk 11, ch ii 
( 94*»^9-95*9| 129C’d / PhvAcs, bk ii, ch 4-6 
272c*275a; on 8 [198**16-199*81 27Sd-276b; 
[i99*33-'*261 276c-277a / Heairns, bk 11, ch 8 


[289*’22 -28] 381b / Generation and Corruption^ 
BK II, CH 6 (14 4*^5 -** 20 ] 434b-c / Metaphyics, 
bk V, CH 50 ( 1025 * 13 - 29 ) 547a-c; bk vi, ch 2 
[io 26‘*27 -1027*18) 549a'b; ch 3 549c-d; bk 
XI, CH 8 593a- d 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i [640* 
18-331 162c-d; [641^13-31) 164c-d / Generation 
of Animals, bk iv, ch 4 [77o**io-24] 312b'C/ 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 10 (n69*3i-**5] 612c-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ii [251-293] 
18b-d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk vi, sect 46 278c- 
d; bk VII, SECT I 279b; sect 49 282d; bk 
IX, SECT 9 292b'd; sect 28 293d-294a; bk x, 
SECT 27 299d; bk xi, sect 27 306b 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr iv, ch 32-39 
175c'180a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, a 3, 
ANS 12c 14a; q 22, a 2, rep i 128d-130d; 
Q 57, a 3, ans 297b'298a; q 103, a i, ans 
528b'529a; a 5, rep 1 531b-532b; a 7, rep 2 
533b-d; o 116, a i 592d 593d; a 3 594c 595a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 84, 
a I, R UP 3 174b-175a 

28 Hsrvey: On Animal Generation, 412c-413a 

30 ELacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 33 
161b-d; APH 36-37 ]64a-169c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 1, prop 29 366b-c; ap- 
pendix 369b 372d; part hi, 395a-d; part iv, 
PREF 422b,d-424a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk ih, rule i-ii 270a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vi, 
SECT 36 37 279a-b; bk iv, ch hi, sect 28-29 
322a-323a passim 

35 Bi-.KKrLFY: Human Knowledge, sect 29 - 
33 418c-419a passim: sect 57 423d-424a; 
SECT 60 66 424b-426a passim; sect 103-109 
433a’434b passim; sect 146 442a-b; sect 
150- 151 442d-443c 

35 Humk: Human Understanding, sect vi, div 
47 470b'd; .eci vih. div 6470 478d-482c 
passim, csp div 67 480C'481a; sect x, div 90, 
49Ia-b 

42 Kant: fund, Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
264d-265a / Judgement, 558b c; 566a'b 

46 Hecel: Philosophy of History, intro, 183c- d 

47()oeihe: faust, part ii [10,198-233] 248b- 
249b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 65a / Descent of 
Man, 593d 

51 T olstoy: War and Peace, epilogue 1 , 646c- 
647b 

53 James: Psychology, 864a 

54 I'reud: General Introduction, 454b c 

3 c( 2 ) The determinations of nature distin- 
guished from the voluntary or free 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 240d-242b 

8 Aristotle: Physks, bk vih, ch i [25i*28-**i] 
334d'335a / Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 2 571c- 
572a; ch 5 573a-c; ch 7 [i 048 ** 35 - 1049 * 18 ] 
574c-d 
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(ic. amt csmsaliiy. 3c(2) ThB dtftrmhut^ 

tkmtif nature dhdng^Ub^d from tbo voUm* 
Uryorfroe^) 

9 Aristotle: JOietoric^ »R i, ch io [i368**a8- 
1369 ^ 27 ) 612a<613a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things^ bk ii [ 251 - 293 J 

18b d 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologira^ part i, q 2 , a 3 , 
REP 2 12c‘14a; Q 6, a 1 , rep 2 28b-d; Q 18 , 
A 3 , ANS 106b- X07c; o ig, a 3 , rep 3 110b- 
lllc; a 4 lllc-112c; q 22 , a 2 , rep 4 128d- 
130d; Q 41, A 2 , ANS 218c-219d: a 6, ans 223b- 
224a; q 46 , a i, rep 9-10 250a'252d; Q 47. a 
REP 1 256a-257b; Q 59 * a 1 , ans 306c-307b; 
Q 70, A 3, ANS and REP 4-^5 365b-367a; o 78, 
a 1, REP 3 407b-409a; Q 8 ^, a i* rrp 3 436d- 
438a; Q 103 , a t, rep 1,3 528b-529a; q 105 ^ 
A i, REP 2 538d'539c; part i-ii, 0 i, a 2 
6l0b-611b; A 3« ans and rep 3 611b-612a; 
A 5 , ANS 613a-614a; q 6, a 1 644d-646a; 
Q S, A 1, ANS 6SSb-656a: Q 9, a 4, rf.p i 
660a-d; q io» a 1 662d-663d; q ri, a 2 , ans 
667b'd; Q 12 , A 5, ANS 672a'C; q 13 , a 6 
676c-677b; q 17, aa 8-9 692a-693d; q 21 ^ a i, 
ANS and REP 1-2 717a'd 

20 Aqiunas: Summa Theological part i-ii, q 19 , 
A 4, ANS and REP I'-a 5a-6a: q 50, a i, ans and 
REP t 6a-7b; a 2 , ans 7c'8a; a 3 Sb Oa; a 5 , 
REP 1,3 lOb-d; Q 51, A I 12b-13c; o 55 » a i, 
ANS and REP 5 26b'27a; q 72, a 3, ans and 
REP 1-2 113b-114a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, pitrcatory, xvii 
[82]-xviii [75J 79b 80c; paradise, i [94-142) 
107b-d; XXVI (124-138) 147a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, Ola-b 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 218c-219a 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 4S6c-4S8a 
passim 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 60b 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, appendix 369b- 
372d; PART HI, 395a-d; part iv, prop 57, 
scHOL 441a c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vni, div 
64-72 478d-483c passim 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 337d'338a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 140b,d-143a; 164a'171a 
csp 164a- 165c / Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of 
MoraU, 264d-265a; 275b; 276a 277a; 279b, d- 
287d csp 282b-283d, 285c-286a / Practical 
Reason, 296a-d; 319c-321b; 331c-337a,c / 
Intro. Metaphysk of Morals, 386d-387a,c 
Judgement, 463a'467a; 571c-572a 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
194 66 c-d; additions, 1 115a-d; 152 Hlc- 
d / Phibsophy of History, intro, 171b-c; 
178a-179c; 186b-c; part i, 207b-c; 236a-c; 
247c-d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 288b 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 
688a-694d 

53 Jambs: Psychology, 84a'94b csp 90b'93a; 


291a-295b csp 291a b; 387b'388a; 704b-706b 
csp 706b; 820b-825a 

84 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 13c / General Introduction, 453b- 
467b csp 454b-c, 462d; 486c'488c esp 486d 

3c(3) Teleology in nature: the operation of 
final causes 

7 Plato: Pkaedo, 241b-242b / Timaeus, 447d- 
448a; 455a b; 465d-466a 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch ii 
( 94'*26-95*9l 129c-d / Physics, bk i, ch 9 
[192*16-24] 268b-c; bk ii, ch 1 [i93**i2-i9] 
269d-270a; ch 2 (194*27 -*^1 3] 270d-271a; ch 
8-9 275d-278a,c/ Heavens, rk ii, ch 12 383b- 
384c / Generation and Corruption, bk ii, cii 6 
(333*35-^20] 434b-c / Meteorology, bk iv, 
cfi 12 493d-494d / Metaohysics, bk i, ch 2 
l982'*4-i 1] 500d; ch 7 [988^-15] 506C'd; ch 9 
[992*29-34] 510c; BK 11, CH 2 [994^8-16] 512d- 
513a; bk iii, ch 2 [996*22-36] 514d 515a; 
BK V, CH 4 [1014^34-1015*10] 535b; rk xii, ch 
7 fi072**i-4] 602c; ch 10 [ 1075*1 2-*^! 6] 605d- 
606c / Soul, BK II, CH 4 l4i5‘*i5-22] 645d- 
646a; ch 8 [420^16-23] 652a; bk hi, ch 9 
(432^21-26] 665b'c; ch 12-13 667a 668d 
passim / Sleep, ch 2 [455'’! 3 28J 698b-c / 
Prophesying, ch 2 l463*'n -15) 708a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i [639** 
12-640*121 16ld-l62b; 1641^11-642^*4] 164c- 
165d; CH 5 [645*23-26] 169a; bk ii-iv 170a- 
229d passim, csp bk u, ch i (640*25 ‘*27] 
170b-d, BK HI, CH 2 [663^2i*i3l 191b. bk iv, 
ch 2 [677*15-19] 206d-207a / Gait tf Animals, 
CH 2 [704**i2-i8] 243c; ch 8 [708*9-21] 246c-d; 
ch 12 249b-d / Generation of Animals, bk i, 
ch I 1715*1-18] 255a'b; ch 4-13 257a'260b 
passim; bk 11, cti 5 (74i‘*2-4| 282c; ch 6 [742* 
i6-**i7l 283b-d; [744‘‘37-745^5l 285c-286d; 
BK HI, CII 4 296b'c; bk iv, ch 3 [767^6-16] 
309a; bk v, ch i (778*i6-'*i9] 320a-321a; ch 8 
[788^*22-789^151 330c-331a,c / Politics, bk i, 
ch 2 [i252‘*3o-i253*i) 446a'b; cii 8 [i256**8- 
26J 450b-c 

10 Galen; Natural Faculties 167a -21 5d esp bk i, 
CH 6, 170b-c, ch 10 17lb-l72b, ch 12 172d 
173c, CH 13, 174d-175c, bk iuch 3 185a-186d, 
CH 4, 187c, BK III, ch 1 199a-9, cu 3 200a 201a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Thi^s, bk 1 [1022- 
1037] 13c-d; BK II [1052-10^] 28b-c; bk iv 
[823-857) 55a'b; bk v [76-I0] 62a-b; [156- 
234] 63a*64a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 1^, sect 8 269d- 
270b; BK VI, SECT 40 277d 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions ^ the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk i, 511b 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, ^b-847a; 857b- 
860b; 863b-887a passim; 9lla-b; 915b-916a; 
925b-928a; 932a'933a / Harmonies of the 
World, 1023b'1080b esp 1049b-10S0a 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr 11, ch i 40a-41a 
/ Fifth Ennead, tr vih, ch 7 242d-243c 



3<r(3) to 3r(4) Chapter 60: 

. IS Avcustims: City of God, bk xt, cm 23 333d' 
334c: BK xii, CH 4-5 344b-345b; bk xix, ck 
518c'520a: bk xxii, ch 24, 610c>611c 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part 1 , q 2 , a 3, 
ANS and REP 2 l2cA4a; q 5 , a 4 , ans 25d'26c; 

Q 6, A I, REP 2 28b>d; q 18, a 3, ans 106b> 
107c; Q 19, A I, ANS lOSd'lOS^; a 4« ans 111c> 
112c; Q 22 127c'132b; Q 23, a i, ans and rep 
i»2 132c*133b; q 44, a 4, rep 3 241a-d; q 59, 

A 1, ANS 306c-307b; Q 6o» A 5 313b'314c; o 65, 

A 2| ANS 340b'341b; q 70 * a 3 , ans 365b'367a; 

Q 76, A 5, ANS 394c-396a; <5 78, a i, rep 3 
407b-409a; q 82, a 4, ans 43^-435c; q 85, 

A 3, REP I 455b-457a; q 91, a 3 486b-487d; q 
92, A I, Ri'.p 1 488d'489d; g 98, a i, ans 516d' 
517c; g lo? 528a'534b; part i-ii, o i, a 2 
610b'611b; a 3t ANS and rep 3 611b-612a; a 
6, ANS 614a-c; a 8 OlSa^c; g 2, a 5, rep 3 
618d'619c; g 8, a i, ans 655b-656a: g 12, a 
ANS 672a'C: g 21, a i, ans and rep 1-2 717a d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca^ part 111 suppl, 
g 75, A 3, ANS and rlp 4 938a-939d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ purgatory, xviii 
1 19-39] SOa b; paradise, 1 (94-142] 107b'd 

23 Hobbes: Levi^lhu/i, part 1, 50a; part iv, 
271d 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart,, 271b-273a; 
285c; 302c-304a,c / Circulation of the Bloody 
309b-d / On Animal Generationy 349a'b; 
355C'd; 390b c; 401b; 402c; 418b-c; 426b- 
429b passim; 439c-440a; 442d-443c; 447a b; 
453c; 454b-c; 46la-c; 462c-d 

30 H acon: Advancement ofl^earningy 43a'd; 45a- 
46a / Novum Organumy dk 1, aph 48 llOd- 
Ilia 

31 Descartes: MeditationSy iv, 90a-b / Objec- 
tions and Replies y 214d-215b 

31 Spinoza: EthicSy part 1, appendix 369b- 
372d; part iv, prep 422b,d'424a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v (469 >505] 185b- 
186a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 72, 184b; 75 185b- 186a 

34 Newton: PrincipleSy bk ih, general schol, 
371a / OpticSy bk hi, 528b-529a 

35 Locke: Human Understandingy bk ii, ch i, 
SECT 15 124d-125b csp 125b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge y sect 60-66 
424b'426a passim; sect 107 433d'434a 

35 Hume: Human Understandingy sect v, div 44, 
469b'C; sect xi, div 111 SOlb-c 

56 Sterne: Tristram Shandy y 229b-230a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 127a 128a; 187a-190a; 
205b-209b; 220a-b; 239a-240b / Fund. Prin. 
Metaphystc of Morals, 256d-257a / Judge- 
menty 467d-470b; 473a-474b; 523c-d; 550a- 
613a, c csp 550a-562a,c, 566C'570b, S75b- 
578a, 587a-588a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History^ intro, 157b-c; 
161d-162a p' 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 40e-42a csp 41c-d; 
60b-61d; 95d*97a; 217d-218a; 243b-d / 
Descent of Man, 474a-b; S93d 
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51 Tolstoy: War and Peaccy epilogue 1, 646c- 
647b; 650b-c 

53 James: Psychology 4a-6b; 671b [fn i] 

54 Freud: Narcissismy 401b / InstinctSy 415b / 
Beyond the Pleasure Principhy 651d'654c 

3c(4) Divine causality in relation to the course 
of nature: the preservation of nature; 
providence; miracles 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1-2; 7-8; 11:1-9; 
17:15-21; 18:9-15; 21:1-8 / ExoduSy 3-4; 7- 
12; 13:20-22; 14:19-31; 15:22-25; 16:1-17:7 
/ Numbers, 12; 16-17; 20:1-13; 21:4-9; 

22:21-34 / Joshua, 3; 6;i-2o; 10:12-14— (Z>) 
Josue, 3; 6:1-20; 10:12-14 / / Samuely 12:14- 
20— (D) / KmgSy 12:14-20 / 1 Kings, 17-19 
— (D) III Kings, 17-19 / Nehemiahy g—(D) 
II EsdraSy 9 / Job, 12:7-10; 36:24-42:2 / 
Psalms, 8; 18:6-17; 19:1-6; 65; 78; 89:8- 
12; 104; 106-107; 136; 147:7-20— (£)) Psalms, 
8; 17:7-18; #8:1-7; 64; 77; 88:9-13; 103; 
105-106; 135; 146:7-147:20 / Jeremiah, 

10:12-13; 31:35— (D) Jeremiasy 10:12-13; 
31:35 / Amos, 5:8; 8:8-12 / Jonah— {D) 
Jonas 

Apocrypha : Wisdom of Solomon, 1 1 .*24 -25— ( D) 
OT, Bool^of Wisdom, 1 1 *.25-26 / EcclesiusUcus, 
43— (O) OT, Ecclesiasttcusy 43 
New Tlstsment: Matthew, 1:18-25; 6:25-31; 
8-9 csp 8:1-3, 9 - 27 - 3 ^>i 14^*4-36^ 15HO ^9 / 
Lu/^e, 1:5-66; 5:4-15; 13:11-13 / John, 2:1- 
n; 9:1-34; 11:1-45/ /fr/j, 3:1-16; 17:28/ Ro- 
mans, 11:36/ Colossians, 1:16-17 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 46Sd'466a / Sophist, 577d- 
578b / Laws, bk x 757d-771b passim 

8 Aristotle: Physics , bk i, ch 9 [192*16-24] 
268b'C; bk ii, ch 4 (i96*’5-7] 273a; cii 7 
(198*22 29I 275b“c; [i98*35-*'3j 275c / Heav - 
ens , BK I, CH 4 (271*341 362c; OK ii, ch 12 
383b-384c / Generation and Corruption , bk ii, 
ch 10 l3?(>^’25-34l 438d; [337*15-23] 439a'b / 
Metaphysics , bk xii, ch 10 [1075*12-24] 605d' 
606a / Soul , BK II, CH 4 [415*22-^8] ^5c'd / 
Prophesying , ch 2 [463^*11-15] 708a 

10 Hippocrates: Airs, Waters, Places, par 22 
17b-18a / Sacred Disease 154a'160d csp 154a' 
155d. 160b d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 1 [146-158] 
2d'3a; [1022-1037I 13c'd; bk n [167 183] 
17a-b; [1090-1104] 29a; bk v [76-90] 62a>b; 
[156-234] 63a'64a; [306-310] 65a; [1161-1240] 
''76b'77b; bk vi I43-79] 80d'81b; [379-422] 
85b'd 

12 Hpictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 6 110c-112b; 
CH 16 121d'122d; bk hi, ch 17 191d'192B; ch 
22 195a>201a; bk iv, ch 3 224b'd 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 11, sect 4 257b; 
BK VII, sect 75 285c; ok ix, sect 28 293d' 
394a; bk xit, sect 14 308c 
14 pLUrARCH: Nicias, 435b*d 
16 Kbpi.er: Harmonies of the World, 1049b- 
1050a; 1061a 
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( 3 r« Nature and causality, 3r(4) Dhme causality 
hi relation to the course of nature: the pres^ 
creation of nature; providence; miracles.) 

18 Aucushne: City of God. bk xi, ch 22 333d- 
334c; BK XII, CH 4-5 344b-345b; bk xix, 
CH 12 - 14 . 51^-520c; bk xxi. cn 4-8 S62a- 
568d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica. part i, o 2 , a 
ANS and REP 2 12C'14a; q 3 , a i, ans 14b*15b; 
A 2 . ANS lSc-16a; a 8 , ans and rfp 1*2 19d- 
20c; Q S 34C'38c; q 14 , a 8 82c-83b; q 18 . a 
ANS 106b-107c; q 19 , a 4 111c* 112c; a 5 , hep 
2-4 112d-113c; Q 22 127c- 132b; q 2 ^, a i, vns 
and REP 1-2 132c- 133b; 00 44-46 238a- 255d 
espQ 45 , \ 8 249b-2S0a; q 51 , a rkp ^ 277a- 
278c; Q 52 . A 2 279b 280a; q 56 , a 2 , ans 
292d-294a; q 60 , a 1 , rep 2 -^ 310b-311a; a 5 
313b'314c; q 75 , a 1 , rep i 378b'379c; u 76 , 
A 5 , RCP 1 394c-396a; o 8 ), a i, Rtp ^ 436d- 
438a; q 84 , a 4 , rep i 444d-44ob; a 5 446c- 
447c; Q 89 , A I, REP 4 473b 47Sa; a S. rep 2 
479c-4^: QQ QO -92 480C'491d; o Q|, v 4 , 
ANS 504a-505a; qq 104-119 528a-608d esp 
QQ 104- 105 528a 545b, q n 6 592d-595c; 
PART i-ii. Q I, A 2 610b'611b; a 4 , ans and 
REP I 612a'613a; a H 615a-c; q 2 , a 5 , ri.p 4 
618d 619c; q 6 . a 1 . rep 4 644d 646a: Q in, a 
4 , ans and kep 1-2 665d-666a,c; g 12 , a 5 , ans 
672a'C; q 17 , a 8 . rep 2 692a-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica. part i -ii. q 85 , 
A 6 182d-184a; Q 114 , a 10 369c 370b; part 
III suppL, Q 83 , A 3 978C’980d; q 91 1016a- 
1025b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xi (91 iii] 
16a*b; PARADISE. II [ 46 - 148 J 108b-109b; vui 
( 91 - 148 ! 117d-118c; xiri ( 52 - 87 J 126a-b; 
xxvii [97 - 120 ! 148b-c 

22 Chaucer: Knights Talc [ 2987 - 40 ^ 0 ] 209a- 
210 a / Tale of Man of Law [ 4884 - 4924 ] 
242b-243b / Prioress's Tale [ 14 , 572 - 599 ] 
394b-395a / Second Nun's 'Tale [ 16 , 001 - 021 ] 
471a-b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, vkrt 1 , 51d'52a; part ii, 
149c-d; 160b-c; part hi, 183d-187a passim; 
188a'191a; 241C'242a 

25 Montaigne: Essays. 344a 

26 Shakespeare: 1st Henry IV. act hi, sc i [i- 
64 ) 450a-d 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 390d-391a; 
406b 407b; 416b-c; 426a 429b; 443a-c; 490d- 
493a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of iMrning, 2 c-d; 4b c 
/ Novum Organum^ bk i, apii 24 108c; aph 
124 133C'd 

31 Descartes; Discourse, part v, S5d-56a / 
Meditations, iv, 90a- b / Objections and Replies. 
214d-215b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 1 . prop 16-18 362a- 
363c; PROP 24-29 365a-366c; prop 33 367b- 
369a; appendix 369b-372d; part if, prop 7 
375a'C; part iv. prep 422b,d'424a 


32 Milton; Samson Agomstes [ 667 - 709 ] 3 $ 4 a^ 
3S5a 

33 Pascal: Pensees. 77 186a; 610-641 284b-290a; 
644-644 290b-291b; 804-856 328b-341b pas- 
sim, esp 804 329a; 876 345a 

34 Newton: Miciples. bk hi, general sciiol, 
369b 371a / Optics, bk iii, 542a-543a 

35 Lockl: Human Understandings dk iv, ch hi, 
SECT 28 - 29 322a-323a; ch xvi, sect 14 371a b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 25 44 
417d'419a passim, esp sect 29-54 418C'419a; 
SECT 46 419c-d; srxT 51-54 422d 423a; 
sect 57 423d 424a; sect 60 76 424b-428a 
passim, esp sect 60-66 424b 426a; sici 
429b-c; srer 02-94 431a-c; sn:r 105 -109 
433b*434b passim; sht,r 141 , 411a; sect i 56 - 
15 5 442a 444a passim, esp s ec r 1 50 442d 443b 
35 Hume; Human Understanding, stcr \ii, niv 
51 57 474b 475d; si*ci x-xi 488d 503c pas- 
sim 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 189b 191a esp 
190c-191a: 206b d; 292d 296b esp 295c'd; 
409a b; 465d 467b 

41 (fill bon: Decline and Fall. 22 7d 228a 
42 Ksni: Pure Reason, H3a 145c; 177b I79b; 

187a 190a; 239a'240b / Practual Reason. 
334b 335c / Judgeinent, 560d 562a, c; 567b; 
572b 578a; 581a S82c; 588a 592d 
44 Boswell: Johnson. 126b c 
40 Hlgel: Philosophy ofHisturv. psht i, 246b c; 

PART HI, 307a' b; part iv. 338b c; 361b c 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species. 239c d, 243 b-d 

51 Tolstoy: IVar and Peace, hk v, 219b d; 
KPiLoouj- II. 675a-677b; bSOiB c; 684b d 

52 Dosioevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 
21d-22b; bk vi, 168a c; bk vri, 171a 177b 
passim 

4. Knowledge of nature or the natural 

Aa. Nature or essence as an object of definition 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 104d'105b / Meno, 174a- 
179b / Euthyphro, 196a b / Gorgias. 252d- 
253b / Theuetetus, 514b 515a / Sophist, 577c-d 
/ Laws. BK X, 763c-d / Seventh letter. 809c- 
810b 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch i-io 

122b,d-128d; ch 131b-133c / Physics, bk 
II, cii I [i93“?o-**7l 269c-d; 2 (i 04 '‘n-i 4 l 

270c; CH 9 [ 200 * 30 -^ 10 ] 277d'|78a,c / Meteor- 
ology. bk IV, CH 12 493d'4944 / Metaphysics. 
BK II, CH 2 [ 994 ^ 16 - 27 ! 5]3a-p; bk 111 , ch 2 
[ 996 *i 8 -** 26 | 514d-515b; bk vij ch i [io 25 ** 28 - 
1026 * 6 ) 547d-548a; bk vii, ch| 4-6 552b 555a; 
CH 10-12 558a-562a; ch 151 563c 564c; iik 
viii, CH 2-3 566d-568d; cil 6 569d-570d; 

BK XI, CH 7 [ 1064 * 19 - 28 ] 59^ / Soul. BK I. 
CH I 631a-632d; bk ii, ch;^i -3 642a-645b 
passim; bk hi, ch 4 [ 429 ^ 10 ^ 23 ] 661d-662a; 

CH 6 l43o’'26-3iJ eoab-c 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 1 [ 641 * 
14 - 33 ] 163d-164b; ch 2-3 165d-167d 
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19 \oviSAs: Summa Theologica, part i, o 2, a 2, 
KKi> 2 lld-12c; Q A ANs 16a‘d; a 5, ans 
17c 18b; 0 Ml a ii, rep 1 84C'8Sc; Q 17, a 5 
]02d'103c;Q 29, a i, rkp 4 162a463b; a 2, rkp 
3 163b-164b; q 44, a i, rep 1 238b 239a; 
g 86, A i 461c- 462a; part i-ii, g r, a ans 
and REP ) 611b'612a; a 5, ans 613a-6]4a 

20 AginNAs: Summa Theologica^ part o 4, 
A I, ANS 402a 403d; part ni, q 2, a i, ans 
710a-711c; a 2. ans 711d'712d 

23 Hohbfs: Ijcviathan^ part i, 59d; part iv, 
270d 271a 

31 Descartes: /?«/«, vin, 14b c / Objections 
and Replies, 126b' 127c; 160d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, dep 4 355b; prop 8, 
sciioL 2 356d-357d; prop 10 358a b; pari* ii, 
Di r 2 373b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, cfi 
XMii, SECT ^-10 204c 206d esp sect 6 205b c; 
cfi xvxi, SFCT 6-13 240d'243b; ch xxxii, 
SECT 18 246c 247a; suer 24 247c- d; bk hi, 
cii III, sect 12 20 257b 260a; cn vi 268b- 
283a; cii ix, sicr 11-17 287d-290a; ch x. 
Si CT 17 21 295d 297b; iik iv, cii vi, shcr 4- 
16 331d-3364l iiasMin cn xii, sixr 9 360d- 
361b 

35 lii rkeley: Human Knoudedge, sh:t 101-102 
432c-433a 

38 KorssEsr; Inequality, 341c-342b 

53 f\MEs: Psychology, 185a -b; 669a-671a 

4b, Nature in relation to diverse types of 
science: the theoretic and the practical 
sciences; natural philosophy or science, 
mathematics, and metaphysics 

7 Pl\to: Timaeu<, 447a 477a, c 

8 ARiMorLh: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 13 [32** 
4-24I 48b-d / Topics, bk 1, cii 14 (105^19 29] 
149c / Phydes, bk i, ch 2 Ii84*'2‘5-i85“ig] 
259c 260a; ch 7 |i9i‘'8 ii| 266d; cii 9 [192“ 
33 ^’2] 268c d; bk 11, cii 2 270a-271a; cii 9 
[20t)“3o-^;| 277d 278a, c; bk hi, ch 1 [200*’ 
ii-2|] 278a; ch 5 [204“ 34- ’’3] 282b-c; bk iv, 
CH I 1208*27 3d 287a; bk viii, cn i |2so^’ii- 

334a c; ch 3 [253*32 W)] 337c / Heavens, 
BK I, CH I [268*1 -7I 359a; ch 5 [271^1-18! 
362c d; BK HI, CH 1 [298*24 299*17] 389b, d- 
390c; CII 7 [306*1-18] 397b-c / Metaphysics, 
BK I, CH 8 (989^^21-990*8) 507d 508a: cii 9 
[992*2q-Wd 510c-d: bk ii, ch 3 [995®* 5 -20] 
* 513d; BK VI, CH I 547b,d-548c; bk vii, ch ii 

[1037*10-21 1 560d; bk XI, ch 3 [1061*29 '*12] 
589c d; ch 4 589d'590a; cii 7 592b-593a / 
Soul, BK I, CII I [403*25-^19] 632b d / Sense 
and the Sensible, cii i [4 36*16- *^21 673b / 
Youth, Life, and Breathing, ch 27 [48o*’2i 31 1 
726d 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
161a-165d esp [639^34-64o»io] 162b; bk i, 
CII 5 [644**2 iI-bk It, CH 1 [646*13] 168c- 
170a 

16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk i, 5a-6a 
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18 Augustine: City of God, bk viii, ch 2 265b- 
266a; ch 4 266d'267c; cn 5 - 6 , 268b-269c; bk 
XI, CH 25 336b'd / Christian Doctrine, bk 11 , 
CII 29 650d-651c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Thcologica, part i, q i, a 1 , 
REP 2 3b-4a; q 7 , a 3 , ans 32c-33c; g 14 , a 16 , 
ANS 90b 91b; g 84 , a 8 , ans 450b'451b; g 
85 , A i, KhP 2 4Slc 453c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 84 , 
A I, REP 3 174b-175a 

23 Hobbes: leviathan, part i, 71C'd; 72a-d; 

i»ART 11 , 163a; part iv, 268c-d 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 331c-332a 

30 Hai'ox: Advancement of Learning, 33b 34b; 
40a-c; 42a c; 43a- d / Novum Organum, bk i, 
API! 3 107b; APii 66 114d 115c 

31 Di:sr.\RTi s: Discourse, i»\rt v, 54c; 55b; 
PART VI, 61b 62c; 66d-67a / Meditations, iv, 
90a -b / Objections and Replies, 215a b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, applkhix 369b 372d; 
PART II, PROP 7 , sciioL 375b c; part hi, 
395a-d; part jv, prlf 422b,d'424a 

34 Newton: Pn'nciples, bk 111 , rule i hi 270a- 
271a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vi 
268b 283a passim, esp m:ct 9 270d 271a; 
BK IV, CH VI, SEC I 4 -16 33ld-336d passim; 
cn xii, SECT 7 13 360b'362d; cii xxi 394d- 
395a, c (‘sp SECT i 2 394d 

35 Berk ELI y: Human Knowledge, sect 30-32 
418c-419a; sect 58 66 424a'426a passim, esp 
SECT 59 424b, SEC I 66 426a; sect 101-109 
432c 434b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, div 
64 . 478d-479a; inv 65 479b-480a esp 479c 

38 Rt>u'‘SEMT: Inequality, 341c •342b pa 5 «im 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 335b 337a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 5a I3d esp 5d-9a; 15c- 
16c; 190c-19Ia / Fund, Prin. Metaphysic of 
Morals, 253a d; 27la c; 283d 284d / {Radical 
Reason, 291a-292c; 297a c; 300d [fn i|; 307d- 
314d esp 310a b; 329a 337a, c esp 329b d / 
Intro. Metaphysic of Mo/als, 388a d / Judge- 
went, 461a-475d esp 463a'467a, 474b 475d; 
578a b; 596c 598b 

43 Mill: Representative Goternment, 327b,d-32Sb 
46 HL(;hL: Philosophy of Right, AnoinoNs, i 

115a d / Philosophy of History, pari ii, 263d' 
265c; part iv, 36ia c 

50 Marx: Capital, 190d [fn 2] 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilooite h, 694c d 
83 James: Psychology, 862a 866a; 882a 886a 

4c, Nature as an object of history 

9 Aristofle: History of Animals, dk 1 , ch 6 
[491*5-26] 12c-13a 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk ii. ch 29 
650d-651c 

23 Hobbes: I^etnathan, part i, 71c-d; 72a-d 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 338a-c; 
383d; 473a b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 32d'34b 
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(4« KnowhJg* rf nature or the naturaU 4c. Nif- 
ture as an object rf history.) 

38 Rousseau; Inequality, 333a-334a,c 

43 Mill; Representatwe Government, 328a- b 

44 Bo&wbll: Johnson, 20b-c 

46 Heoel: Philosophv of HistorVt intro, 156b' 
164d; 178a'179b; i90b'201a,c: p\rt i, 246b-c 

48 Melville : Moby DicJ(, ixa^xxa; 221b-224b; 
243b-249a; 267a-271a; 335a'341 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 152a'166a,c esp 
165d 166a, c; 241d-243a 

80 Msrx: Capital, 181d [fn 3] 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilooue 11 , 688 a 

5. Nature or the natural as the standard of the 
right and the good 

54 S. Human nature in relation to the good for 
man 

5 Sophocles: Philoctetes [ 895 -^ 03 } 190a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 
368a d; bk iv, 461d 462a; bk v, S04c-507c 

7 Plato: Sympouum, 15Sd 157a / Gorgias, 
282b 284b / Republic, bk i, 309b-310b, bk 
IV, 350a-355c; bk viii, 410a-c; bk ix, 4218- 
425b; BK X, 439b'441a,c / Ttmaeus, 474b- 
476b / Sophist, 5S7b-d / Philebu^, 619d- 
620b 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vn, ch 3 (246*10- 
248 * 8 ) 329c 330d / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 1 2 
499a'501c passim 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 7 [1 097*^2 3- 1098 * 
17 J 343a-c; ch 9 [ 1099 ^ 18 - 24 ] 345a-b; bk ii, 
CH 1 348b,d-349b; bk in, cii 5 [iii4®32 ** 25 ) 
360c-d; BK V, ch 7 (ii 34 *»i 8 -i 135 * 4 ] 382c-d; 
bk VI, cH 13 394b-d; bk x, ch 7 431d-432c 
passim / Politics, bk 1, ch 2 [ 1253 * 2 - 38 ] 
446b-d; ch 5-6 447d-449b; bk hi, ch 6 [ 1278 ** 
15 - 29 ] 475d-476a; bk vii, ch 3 [i 325 *’ 2 -i 3 ] 
529c-d; ch 13 [ 13 32 * 39 -’^! oj 537a-b; ch 14 
[ 1333 * 16 - 23 ] 538a 

12 Lucritius: Nature of Things, bk ii [ 1 - 61 ] 
15a-d; bk hi [ 1053 - 1094 ] 43c-44a,c; bk v 
[ 1113 - 1135 ] 75c-d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, rk i, ru 6 110 c 112 b; 
CH 11 116d'118d; ch 15 121c-d; bk hi, ch 1-3 
17Sa-180a; CH 10 185d-187a; bk iv, ch 6-7 
230b-235a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 11, sect 3 257a*b; 
SECT 9 257d; sect 17 259b'd; bk hi, sect 2 
259d-260a; sect 9 261d; rk iv, sect 23-24 
26SC'd; sect 29 266a; sect 32 266b-c; sect 
39 267a: sect 48 267d-268a; sect 51 268d; 
BK v, SECT 4 2^a; sect 8 269d-270b; sect 
15-16 271b*d; bk vi, sect 9 274b; bk vii, 
sect 20 281b; sect 55 283b-c; bk vni, sect 
I 285a-b; sect 46 289b; bk ix, sect i 291a-c; 
SECT 9 292b-d; sect 42 29Sc-296a,c; bk x, 
sect 2-3 296b-d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk iif, par 15 17a-b 
/ City of God, BK xn, ch 3 343d'344b; bk 


Bill, CH 3 361a-c; bk xtv, ch 11-13 385d- 
388c; BK XIX, ch 1-4 507a-S13c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 63, 
A 9, REP 1-2 333b-d; q it8, a 2, rep 5 601c- 
603b; PART i-ii, QQ 1-5 609a-643d; Q 10, a i 
662d-663d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 49, 
A 2, ANs and REP 1 2b'4a; q 51, a 1, ans 12b- 
13c; Q 54, A 3 24C’25b; q 63, a i 63a'64a; q 
71, A 2 106d-107c; q 85 178b-184a; q 91, \ 2 
208d 209d; q 94 220d-226b; part 11-11, q 
182, A 1, ANS 620b'621d; q 183, a 1 625a 626a 

21 D\ntl: Dittne Comedy, hell, xi I5a 16b; 
PURG\ioRY, xvii [82 ]-xviii [ 75 ] 79b 80c; 
PARADISE, vin [ 115 - 148 ] 118b c 

24 K\bflais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
65c-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 60a-c: 71d'73a; 93b- 
94a; 216c'219a; 424d 426b, 502c 504c; 508a- 
512a; 520b-d; 528c-529b; 538a-543a,c 

27 Shakespeart: Trotlus and Cressida, act ii, 
sc 11 [173-188] 115b c 

30 Bsc on: Advancement of Learning, 70d-71b; 
94d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, psrt tv, prep, 423c; prop 
18, scHOL-PROP 28 429a 431c; part v, prop 
41-42 462d 463d 

35 I-ocKF* Human Unde? standing, 90a d; bk i, 
CH II, sEc,T 5 105a b; sect 13, 108b c; bk ii, 
ch XXI, SECT 52-55 191d-192b, sr< r 55 56 
192c 193b, CH xxMii, sici ii 230c 231a 

37 Fielding* Topi )one<, 38c 39c; 82c 83b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 329a'^66d / Political 
Economy 367a 385a, c passim / Social Con- 
tract, BK II, 399b c 

42 Kant: Fund. Prtn. Metaphystc of Morah, 
253a'254d esp 253d'254d; 263d-264a; 270c-d; 
280d-281a / Practical Reason, 327d-329a / 
Intro. Metuphyuc of Morals, 387d-388a 

43 Mill: Ltherty, 293b'302c passim / Utilitarian- 
ism, 448a-455a; 459b 464d passim; 464d- 
465c 

44 Boswpll* Johnson, 4138- b 

46 H EC el: Philosophy of Hhfory, intro, 196d- 
197a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 310a-319d esp 
316a'318c; S92b'd 

50 Marx: Capital, 301d [fn 3] * 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karkmazov, bk v, 
127b-137c passim 

54 Freud: Origin and Develoymicm of Psycho- 
Analysis, 20C'd / General Int oduction, 623d- 
625b / War and Death, 758a !^59d / Cmliza- 
non and Its Discontents, 785c 789b esp 786d- 
787a; 800c-801c 

Natural inclinations and nat^al needs with 
rtspea to property and nfealth 
5 Euripides; Helen [903-908] 306d-307a / 
Phoenician Maidens [ 528 ^ 67 ] 382c-d 
7 P 1 .AT 0 : Republic, BK 11 , 316C'319a; bk viii, 
409d-410c 
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8 Aristotle: Topics^ bx m, ch 2 (ii8^6-i6] 
164d>165a 

9 Aristotle; Politics^ bk i, ch 3-1 i 446d'453d; 
BK VII, CH 13 [I33I^39-I332“27] 536c-537a 

14 Plutarch; Marcus CatOy 285c'd 

15 Tacitus: Annals^ bk 11, 31a-b 

19 Aquinas ; Summa Theolftgica^ part i-^ii, q 2, 
A 1, ANS and REP 3 615d'616c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i-il, q 94, 
A 5, REP 3 224d'225d 
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ISTRODUCTION 


T he basic meaning of the words necessity 
and contingency is made known to us by 
the fact that we can substitute for them the 
familiar words must and may. "*]s there any be^ 
ing which must exist?*’ asks the same question 
as, ‘*l>ocs anything exist of necessity V' “Are all 
things of the sort which may or may not exist, 
or are they divided into those which must exist 
and those which may or may not exist?” means 
the same as, “Is everything contingent in be- 
ing or do some thmgs exist necessarily and some 
contingently ?” 

The great issues which involve the opposi- 
tion between necessity and contingency arc 
concerned with more than questions about 
being or existence. They also deal with cause 
and effect, judgment and reasoning, happenings 
or events, the actions and decisions of men, 
human history and social institutions. In each 
ease, the problem is formulated by such ques- 
tions as: Does everything which happens in 
nature or history happen necessarily? Is every- 
thing contingent ? Or are some events nca'ssary 
and others contingent? Is the relation between 
cause and effect a necessary connection, or do 
some causes produce their effects contingently ? 

Arc there some propositions which the mind 
must affirm because their truth is necessary? 
Or are all propositions such that they may or 
may not be true, our affirmation or denial of 
them being contingent upon factors which lie 
butside the propositions themselves? In reason- 
ing, does the conclusion always follow by neces- 
sity from the premises if it follows at all ? And 
are all conclusions which follow necessarily 
from their premises necessarily true, or may 
some be necessary truths and some contingent? 

Arc men necessitated in all their acts, or arc 
certain actions contingent \ipoii the exercise 
of their will and in this sense free ? Does hu- 
man liberty consist merely in the freedom of a 


man’s action from the external necessity of 
coercion or constraint; or does it consist in a 
man’s being able to choose whatever he chooses, 
freely rather than necessarily ? Is every act of 
the will necessarily determined, or arc some 
acts of the will acts of free choice ? 

Are certain human institutions, such as the 
family and the sftitc, necessary ? Arc men com- 
pelled to live socially or can they choose the 
solitary life? If domestic and political society 
arc necessary, are the ways in which they are 
organized also necessary, or are such things as 
monogamy in the family and monarchy in the 
state contingent? Are such things as war, slav- 
ery, poverty, and crime necessary features of 
human society, or arc they the result of circum- 
stances which are contingent and which can 
therefore be remedied? 

These questions indicate the range of subject 
matters in which issues arc raised concerning 
the necessary and the contingent. They also 
indicate that the other ideas to which necessity 
and contingency have relevance arc too mani- 
fold to t)ermit an enumeration of all the other 
chapters m which some aspect of necessity and 
contingency is discussed. This chapter stands to 
the others as a kind of summary of the theme 
of necessity and contingency. It assembles in 
one place the various topics, problems, or sub- 
ject matters which traditionally engage the 
human mind with that theme. 

Two chapters alone demand specific men- 
tion as, in a sense, being concerned with ideas 
that seem to be inseparable from the notions of 
necessity and contingency. They arc Fate and 
Chance. Though they stand opposed to one 
another as the necessary to the contingent, 
they do not cover every application of this 
opposition. They arc largely concerned with 
necessity and contingency in the realm of 
change, in the causation of the events of na- 
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ture or the happenings of history. They do not 
deal, at least not directly, with necessity and 
contingency in being or existence, in thought 
or knowledge, in human acts and social institu* 
tions. 

The necessary and the contingent do not 
seem to be opposed in exactly the same w'ay 
in each of the four areas— namely, being, 
change, thought, and action— in which they 
raise basic issues. 

In the sphere of human action, for example, 
writers like Hobbes, Ix)ckc, and Hume substi- 
tute the notion of liberty for contingency as 
the opposite of necessity. The meaning of ne- 
cessity alters in consequence. Liberty, accord- 
ing to these authors, implies the absence not of 
all necessity, but only of external necessity in 
the form of compulsion. An internal necessity, 
the>’ think, is quite compatible with complete 
freedom. 

Hume therefore dismisses the supposed con- 
flict between liberty and necessity as ground- 
less. “By liberty,” be writes, “we can only 
mean a power of acting or not acting, according 
to the determinations of the wiU\ that is, if wc 
choose to remain at rest, wc may; if we choose 
to move, wc also may. Now this hypothetical 
liberty is universally allow'ed to ^long to 
everyone who is not a prisoner and in chains. . . . 
Liberty, when opposed to necessity, not to con- 
straint, is the same thing with chance; which 
is universally allowed to have no existence.” 

Similarly, I^ke defines liberty as a man’s 
power “to do or forbear doing any particular 
action, according as its doing or forbearance 
has the actual preference in the mind, which is 
the same thing as to say, according us he himself 
wills it.” Liberty in this sense, he adds, l>elongs 
not to the will, the acts of which arc necessi- 
tated by their causes, but to the man who is 
under no external neccssify, in the form of 
compulsion, to do what is contrary to his will 
or to refrain from doing what he wills. 

Hobbes seems to go even further along the 
same line of thought. Holding that liberty is 
destroyed only by external impcdimenis to 
action, he uses “necessity” in a sense which 
makes it consistent with liberty, or inseparable 
from it. “The actions which men voluntarily 
do,” he says, “because they proceed from their 


will, proceed from liberty; and yet, because every 
act of man's will, and every desire, and inclina- 
tion, proceeds from some cause, and that from 
another cause, in a continual chain (whose first 
link is in the hand of God, the first of all 
causes), they proceed from necessity/' 

Yet if what Hobbes means by “external im- 
pediments” represents the same nullification 
of liberty which others call “coinpubion” or 
“restraint,” then there is at least one meaning 
of “necessity” which stands opposed to liberty. 
Enumerating the meanings of “necessary,” 
Aristotle lists as one sense “the compulsfiry or 
compulsion, i.e., that which impedes or lends 
to hinder, that which is contrary to impulse or 
purpose ... or to the movement whicli accords 
with purpose and with reasoning,” It is in a 
related sense lhat Plato opj-voscs necessity to 
intelligence. Necessity represents for him those 
resistant factors in nature which the mind of 
man or God must overcome, or persuade to 
give way, if reason or purpose is to prevail in the 
coming to be of anything. In tins sense, ne- 
cessity like chance is opposed to purpose. Blind 
necessity and blind chance l>oth exclude the 
operation of final causes; both exclude the j)os- 
sibility that the events of rwturc are directed 
toward an end. 

We seem to have found almost universal 
agreement on the {xiint that there is one sense 
in w^hich necessity conflicts with liberty. But 
this agreement d(xrs not alFccl the issue whether 
liberty is more than freedom from external 
coercion. There are those, like Aquinas, who 
think that man’s will is free in its acts of choice 
with regard to “particular contingent means.” 
Aquinas agrees that what is called “necessity of 
coercion” is “altogether repugnant to the will.” 
The same act cannot be absofutely cocrccd and 
voluntary. But the questio^ is whether the 
will’s acts arc necessarily detkrmined by causes 
operating within the sphere of the will itself. 

Aquinas names two modesir>f necessity which 
operate within the sphere of txie will and restrict 
its freedom. One is the nattrai necessity that 
the will should desire an ultimate end, such as 
the complete good or happiness. If a man wills 
any object at all as the ultimate goal of his life, 
he cannot will anything other or less than that 
which can satisfy all his natural desires. The 
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other necessity is that which concerns the use 
of those means which are absolutely indispen* 
sable conditions for reaching the end being 
sought. This may be an absolute or a condition- 
al necessity. When the end is itself necessary 
(e.g., happiness), whatever means are necessary 
thereto necessitate the will absolutely. When a 
certain end is not necessary, but has been freely 
adopted (e.g., a certain destination), and when 
only one means is available (e.g., one mode of 
transportation), then it becomes necessary to 
choose that means. But this necessity is con- 
ditional since it remains in force only on the 
condition that we continue to have a certain 
end in view— an end we can relinquish at any 
time as freely as we adoj)tcd it. 

According to Aquinas, this leaves a great 
many acts of the will which arc in no way neces- 
sitated: those in which there is no necessary 
connection between the means and a given end, 
and ilu)se in winch a given means is necessary 
only on the condition that a certain end is 
sought. If the end need not be sought, then 
the \m!I is free not to choose the means of 
acliicving it; and if, when the end is necessarily 
sought, alternative means are available, then 
the will IS free to choose one rather than an- 
other. 

According to this thcor)\ liberty consists in 
the absence of internal as well as external ne- 
cessity. Furthermore, liberty seems to be re- 
lated j>osilivcly to contingency, insofar as free- 
dom of choice depemls on a contingent connec- 
tion between means and ends, or ujxjn the 
contingent, /.e„ the conditional, character of 
the end. On the other hand, lliosc who hold 
that the will is never free from internal neces- 
sity insist that the act of choice, even with 
res|3cci to contingent means, is always caused. 
If being caused is equivalent to being deter- 
mined — which seems to be the view of Hobbes, 
1^'kc, and Hume— then whether or not wc 
know what causes a particular choice, our wills 
are so determined that we could not have 
chosen otherwise. 

The problem of the freedom of the will in 
relation to the causes which determine its acts 
is considered in the chapter dn Will. The fore- 
going discussion suffices here for the purpose of 
throwing light on the meaning of necessity. 


If now we shift from human action to tlte realm 
of becoming, cliange, or motion, we face the 
question of the relation between necessity and 
causation in its most general form. 

In the realm of nature the alternatives to 
necessity arc referred to as “chance” and as 
“contingency.” The significance of these alter- 
natives dctx'iids on the theory of causation. Ac- 
cording to one opinion, every effect is neces- 
sarily determined by its causes, and every 
cause necessarily protluces certain effects. Given 
the causal chain of past events leading up to the 
present, every future event is necessarily de- 
termined. Nolhing that ever happens could 
happen otherwise. Nothing happens coniin- 
gcnily or by chance. This theory of causation is 
accordingly a doctrine of universal necessity or 
absolute determinism in the realm of change. 

“In nature,” writes Spinoza, “there is noth- 
ing contingent, but all things are determined 
from I he necessity of the divine nature to exist 
and act in a certain manner.” Though nothing 
which exists or bapf>ens is contingent, “God 
alone exists from the necessity of His own na- 
ture and acts alone from the necc*ssity of His 
own nature.” I'he divine necessity is therefore 
different from the necessity of cver>lhing else 
which follows from the divine nature. One is 
the necessity of freedom or self-determination, 
the other the ncccssitv of compulsion, or de- 
termination by another. “'Fhat thing is called 
free," says Spinoza, “which exists from the 
necessity of its own nature alone, and is deter- 
mined to action by itself alone. 7'hat thing, on 
the other hand, is called necessary, or rather 
comjHdled, which by another is determined to 
existence and action in a fixed and prcscrilx:d 
manner.” 

Hume’s statement that there is “no such 
thing as Chance in the world,” would appear to 
agree with Spinoza’s denial of contingency. But 
Hume also seems to deny the perception of any 
necessary connection between cause and effect. 
I'his is not to say that events happen without 
cause, but only that “our ignorance of the real 
cause of any event has the same influence on 
the understanding” as if nothing were ncccs- 
sarilv determined by its causes. 

“We are never able,” Hume thinks, “to dis- 
cover any power or necessary connexion, any 
quality, which binds the effect to the causCt 
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taaifi renders the one an in£dlible consequence 
of the other. . . . One event follows another; 
but we never can observe any tie between 
them. They seem eof^oined, but never connected, 
. . • Our idea, therefore, of necessity and causa- 
tion arises entirely from the uniformity ob- 
servable in the operations of nature, where 
similar ob)ect$ arc constantly conjoined togeth- 
er, and the mind is determined by custom to 
infer the one from the appearance of the other. 
These two circumstances form the whole of 
that necessity, which we ascribe to matter. Be- 
yond the constant conjunction of similar objects, 
and the consequent inference from one to the 
other, we have no notion of any necessity or 
connexion.” 

But the question remains whether in the 
order of nature itself particular events are nec- 
essarily determined or happen contingently. 
The fact that we may be ignorant of real ne- 
cessities docs not, as Hume seems to admit, 
imply their non-existence. Our saying it is only 
probable that the sun will rise tomorrow may 
reflect our inadequate knowledge of causes 
rather than a real indeterminacy in the order of 
nature. On the other hand, to say as Hume 
does that chance has no place in nature, may 
mean only that “nothing exists without a cause 
of its existence,” rather than that whatever 
happens is necessarily determined by its causes. 

As INDICATED IN the chaptCF on Chance, tw'o 
things must be distinguished here: the absolute- 
ly uncaused — the spontaneous or fortuitous — 
and the contingently caused, or that which de- 
pends upon the coincidence of a number of 
independent causes. A given condition may be 
necessary to produce a certain result, as, for 
example, oxygen may be necessary for combus- 
tion. But by itself it may not be suiheient for 
the production of that effect. If the maxim, 
“nothing exists without a cause of idf exist- 
ence,” requires a cause or causes adequate to 
produce the effect, then the maxim is equiva- 
lent to the principle of sufficient reason. When- 
ever two or more causes, each of wliich may be 
necessary, are not sufficient in separation, the 
existence of the effect depends upon their com- 
bination; and the effect is contingent if the 
required combination of causes is itself not nec- 
essarily caused. * 


The issue concerning contingency in nature 
thus seems to be more sharply stated when 
there is no reference to our knowledge or ig- 
norance of causes. On this issue, Aristotle and 
Spinoza appear to be more clearly opposed to 
one another than Hume is to either. 

If things do not take place of necessity, “an 
event,” according to Aristotle, “might just as 
easily not happen as happen; for the meaning 
of the word ‘fortuitous’ with regard to pres- 
ent or future events is that reality is so con- 
stituted that It may issue in either of two oppo- 
site directions.” For example, “a sea-fight must 
either rake place tomorrow or not, but it is not 
necessary' that it should take place tomorrow, 
neither is it necessary that it should not take 
place, yet it is necessary that it either should or 
should not take place tomorrow.” Though 
Aristotle holds that “one of the two pro^xjsi- 
tions in such in'Uanccs must be true and the 
other false,” he also insists that “wc cannot say 
dcterminatcly that this or that is false, bur 
must leave the alternative undecided.” 

Aristotle’s view witli regard to pn)posiiions 
about future particular events is that our ludg- 
ments cannot be cither true or lalsc, not be- 
cause of insufficient knowledge our part, but 
because future particulars are in themselves 
always contingent. Nothing in the nature of 
things or causes — existent in the past or present 
— necessarily determines them to happen. They 
will occur only if independent causes happen to 
coincide. Since these causes are independent — 
not determined to combination by ihcir na- 
tures — the coincidence will be a matter of 
chance, not of necessity. 

This theory of contingency in the realm of 
change — involving an affirmation of the real 
existence of contingent events — raises prob- 
lems for the theologian concerniifg God’s knowl- 
edge and will. Docs the fact thit nothing hap- 
pens contrary to God’s will implir that whatever 
happens happens necessarily P /iquinas answers 
that “God wills some things tcxlx done neces- 
sarily, some contingently. . . 1 Therefore, to 
some effects, He has attached ifccessary causes 
that cannot foil; but to other^defcctible and 
contingent causes, from which ^rise contingent 
effects . , . It being His will that they should 
happen contingently.” 

Similarly, the fact that God knows all things 
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infallibly docs not seem to Aquinas to be in- 
consistent with the real contingency of some 
things. He explains that ‘‘whoever knows a 
contingent effect in its causes only, has merely 
a conjectural knowledge of it.” But “God 
knows all contingent things not only as they 
arc in their causes, but also as each one of them 
is actually in itself. . . . Hence it is manifest that 
contingent things are infallibly known by God, 
inasmuch as they are subject to the divine sight 
in their prescntiality; yet they arc future con- 
tingent things in relation to their own causes.” 

This has a bearing on the difference between 
human and divine apprehension of future con- 
tingent things. “Things reduced to actuality in 
time,” Aquinas declares, “arc known by us suc- 
cessively in time, but by God they arc known 
in eternity, which is above time. Whence to us 
they cannot be certain, since we know future 
contingent things only as contingent futures; 
but they are cel'iaui to God alone, Whose un- 
derstanding is in eternity above time. Just as he 
who goes along the road docs not sec those who 
come after him; whereas he who sees the whole 
road from a height sees at once all those travel- 
ling on It. Hence,” Aquinas continues, “what 
is known by us must be necessary, even as it is 
in itself; for what is in itself a future contingent 
cannot be known by us. But what is known by 
God must be necessary according to the mode 
in which it is subject to the divine knowledge 
. . . but not absolutely as considered in its 
proper causes.” It does not follow, therefore, 
that et'er\thing l^nown hy God must necessarily 
be\ for that statement, accoiding to Aquinas, 
“may refer to the thing or to the saying. If it 
refers to the thing, it is divided and false; for 
the sense is. Everything which God l^ows is 
necessary. If understood of the saying, it is com- 
posite and true, for the .sense is, This proposi- 
tion^ "that which is hpown by God />,’ is neces- 
sary'^ 

With regard to human knowledge, Aquinas 
makes another distinction in answering the 
question whether man can have scientific or 
ce**tain knowledge of contingent things. If, as 
Aristotle seems to hold, the objects of knowl- 
edge art necessary, not contingent things, then 
the realm of contingency befiuigs to opinion, 
conjecture, or probability. Insofar as the par- 
ticular events of nature are contingent, they 
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cannot be objects of scientific knowledge. But, 
according to Aquinas, “contingent things can 
be considered in two ways: either as contingent 
or as containing some element of necessity, 
since every contingent thing has in it something 
necessary; for example, that Socrates runs is in 
itself contingent; but the relation of running to 
motion is necessary, for it is necessary that 
Socrates moves if he runs.” 

The contingency that Socrates may or may 
not run docs not alter the hypothetical neces- 
sity that if he runs, he must move. In its con- 
cern w’ith contingent things, natural science is 
concerned only with such hypothetical neces- 
sities. Unlike physics, other sciences may deal 
with absolutely necessary things. That the ob- 
jects of mathematics are of this sort seems to be 
an opinion shared by James and Kant, Hume 
and Descartes, Plato and Aristotle. But they 
do not agree on whether the necessities of 
mathematics belong to reality or have only 
ideal existence, i.e., whether they exist apart 
from or only in the human mind. This issue is 
connected with another major issue concerning 
necessity and contingency, namely, whether 
any reality has necessary existence. 

As WE HAVE SEEN, ihosc who discuss necessity 
and contingency in the domain of human acts 
and natural events seem to construe these al- 
ternatives differently, according as they con- 
ceive lilx?rty and chance in terms of different 
theories of causation. With regard to being or 
real existence, however, there seems to be a 
common understanding of the alternatives, 
even among those who do not agree that God 
alone is a ncces.sary being because they think 
that this world is also determined to exist as a 
necessary consequence of God’s existence. 

In the preceding discussions, one meaning of 
contingency has repeatedly appeared. The con- 
tingent is that which can be otherwise. “That 
vAach cannot be otherwise is necessarily as it 
is,” writes Aristotle, “and from this sense of 
‘necessary’ all its other meanings are somehow 
derived.” This insight is sometimes expressed 
by the statement tliat the opposite of the nec- 
essary is the impossible, whereas the contin- 
gent— which is neither necessary nor impossible 
—includes contrary po$.sibiliiies. 

In logical analysis what is called the “modal- 
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ity of necessity” is attributed to judgments the 
contradictories of which arc self-contradictory; 
e.g.y if the proposition ‘the whole is no/ greater 
than any of its parts* represents an impossible 
judgment, then the contradictory proposition 
‘the whole /> greater than any of its parts' repre- 
sents a necessary judgment. In contrast, as 
Hume points out, /he sun will no/ rise /o- 
morrow is no less intelligible a proposition, and 
implies no more contradiction than the affirma- 
tion that it will rise." These two propositions 
represent contrary possibilities. No matter 
which turns out to he true, the event could 
have been otherwise. 

In logical analysis some complication seems 
to arise from the fact that the necessary has two 
opposites; the impossible on the one hand, and 
the possible or contingent on the other. This 
is usually clarified by the recognition that the 
possible is the opp>osite of the impossible as well 
as of the necessary. In that sense of “possible** 
which excludes only the impossible, the necessary 
is, of course, possible, for s\'hai is necessary can- 
not be impossible. But in that sense of “pos- 
sible” which implies contrary possibilities, the 
possible excludes the necessary as well as the 
impossible. 

“From the proposition ‘it may be* it follows,** 
according to Aristotle, “that it is not impossi- 
ble, and from that it follows that it is not nec- 
essary; it comes about therefore that the thing 
which must necessarily be need not be; which 
is absurd. But again, the proposition *ii is 
necessary that it should be* docs not follow 
from the proposition ‘it may be,’ nor docs the 
proposition ‘it is necessary that it should not 
be.* For the proposition ‘it may be’ implies a 
two-fold possibility, while, if citlicr of the two 
former propositions is true, the twofold possi- 
bility vanishes. For if a thing may be, it may 
also not be, but if it is necessary that it should 
be or that it should not be, one of the two alter- 
natives will be excluded. It remains, therefore, 
that the proposition ‘it is not necessary that it 
should not be* follows from the proposition ‘it 
may be.' For this is true also of that which 
must necessarily be.” 

Of the same thing we can say that it may be 
and that it may not be; but we cannot say of the 
same thing both that it may be and that it must 
be, or that it /nay not be and that it cannot be. 


As Aristotle traces the implications of these 
modes of ‘to be,* we see that may-be implies 
may- not- be, which contradicts must-be; and 
similarly that may-not be implies may-be, which 
contradicts cannot- be. 

When w'e pass from the analysis of proposi- 
tions or judgments to the consideration of being 
or existence, the situation is simpler. Since the 
impossible is that which cannot exist, whatever 
docs exist must either be necessary or possible. 
Here the necessary and the possible arc gener- 
ally understotxl to exclude one another. The 
necessary is that which cannot not be, the pos- 
sible that which can not be. 

In spite of this common understanding of the 
alternatives, there are basic dilFcrcnccs among 
the authors of the great books in regard to the 
analysis or demonstration of necessary being. 

Aristotle, for example, tends to identify the 
possible with the perishable— with that which 
both comes into being and passes away, fhosc 
substances arc necessary, in contrast, uhich 
arc not subject to generation and corruption. 
Holding that the matter of the celestial bcxlies 
differs from that of terrestrial bodies wnh re- 
spect to the potentiality for sujjstantial change, 
Aristotle seems to regard the heavenly bodies 
as necessary beings, eternal in the sense of al- 
w’ays existing, even though changeable in re- 
gard to place, />., subject to local motion. 'I’hc 
changing things of this earth arc all contingent 
in being, for the mutability to which their mat- 
ter inclines them includes coming to be and 
passing away. 

This analysis of necessity and contingency 
in terms of matter’s potentialities leads to an- 
other conception of necessary being — that of a 
totally immutable being which has necessary 
existence because it lacks matter entirely and, 
since it consists of form alone, |s purely actual. 
Whether or not there are fo4 Aristotle sub- 
stances other than the prime niover which are 
necessary because they arc impaterial beings, 
he attributes pure actuality only to that one 
necessary being which is an unloved mover. 

Aquinas seems to adopt both of Aristotle’s 
seases of “necessary being.” Hcv treats the celes- 
tial bodies and the angels as having necessity to 
the extent that they are immutable. But their 
immutability is limited in his opinion to the 
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fact that they arc by nature imperisJiable—thc 
celestial bodies because of their matter; the 
angels because they are simple substances, not 
composed of matter and form. Since they arc 
creatures they cannot l)c altogether immutable. 
“All creatures,*’ Aquinas writes, “before they 
existed, were possible’*— and in this sense con- 
tingent as regards their being, not necessary. 
“As it was in the Creator’s power to produce 
them before they existed in themselves,’’ he 
continues, “so likewise is it in the Creator’s 
power when they exist in themselves to bring 
them to nothing.’’ Furthermore, at every mo- 
ment of their existence, their contingent l)cing 
depends upon God’s power. God preserves 
them in being, Aquinas says, “by ever giving 
them existence,’’ for “if lie took away His 
action from them, all things would be reduced 
to nothing.’’ 

In the strict sen^e then of “necessary being,’’ 
no creature, but only Ciod, the uncreated be- 
ing, is truly a necessary Ixing — because in God 
alone existence is identical with essence. Only a 
Ix'ing whose very essence it is to exist is inca- 
pable of not existing; only such a Ixing is nec- 
essary in the sense of being purely actual. All 
created things must be contingent, for if in 
their case to exist belonged to their very na- 
tures, (iod could not have created them by 
causing their natuics to exist, nor when they 
did exist would His power be necessary to sus- 
tain them in being. 

XA’herc Aquinas defines (jod’s necessity in 
terms of the identity of essence ami existence, 
Descartes and Spinoza tend to conceive Crod 
as necessary because his essence is such that his 
existence follows from it. The diilcrencc may 
affect the meaning with which it is said that 
Cioil is uncaused or that God is sclf-caused. “If 
its existence is caused,’’ Aquinas writes, “noth- 
ing can be the suilicient cause of its own exist- 
ence.’* According to Descartes, to say that God 
is “cause of His own existence . , . merely means 
that the inexliaustihlc power of Goil is the 
cause or reason w'hy he needs no cause.” 

Descartes’ position seems to be that that 
which is sclf-causcd in the sense of having its 
existence determined by its qwm nature or es- 
sence, is also uncaused in tlics^nsc that its exist- 
ence is not caused by anything outside itself. 
“Existence,” he writes, “is involved in the 
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essence of an infinite being, no less than the 
equality of its angles to two right angles is in- 
volved in that of a triangle,” But though this 
suggests the notion of God’s existence follow- 
ing from His essence, Descartes also says that 
“in Ciod existence is not distinguished from 
essence.” 

For Descartes as for Aquinas the basic point 
remains that that w'hich docs not depend for 
its being upon any external cause, exists neces- 
sarily. Descartes, furthermore, associates the 
necessary existence of an independent being 
with that being’s infinity or perfection of na- 
ture. That which is conceived as infinite or per- 
fect cannot be conceived as lacking existence. 
“'Flic notion of possible or contingent exist- 
ence,” he says, “belongs only to the concept of 
a limited thing/* 

Like Descartes, Spinoza conceives God as 
the only infinite and immutable being which 
exists necessarily in the sense of being “that 
whose essence involves existence.” But unlike 
him Spinoza also attributes necessity in an- 
other sense to every finite and mutable thing 
which Ciod causes to exist; for in his view, God 
not only exists necessarily but, acting from the 
necessity of I lis own nature, God also necessi- 
tates whatever follows as a consequence of His 
action. No other world than this is possible. 
“Things could be produced by G(k 1,” Spinoza 
writes, “in no other manner and in no other 
order than that m which they have been pro- 
duce d.” Furthermore, since whatever is in 
Ciotl’s power “necessarily follows from it, and 
consequently exists necessarily,” it is impassible 
for this world not to have existed. The existence 
of this particular world is as insepjirahle from 
ChxI’s existence as God’s own existence is in- 
separable from His essence or nature. 

In the tradition of western thought, there 
is, perhaps, no deeper theological issue than 
that which opposes the freedom of God's will 
10 the necessity of CJod’s acting acconiing to 
His nature; and which, in consequence, sets 
the possibility of other woilds (or even of no 
world at all) against the necessity that, if God 
exists, this particular world inevitably follows. 

Taking the other side on both points, Aqui- 
nas, for example, argues that “since the good- 
ness of God is perfect, and can exist without 
other things inasmuch as no perfection can 
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accrue to Him from them, it follows that His 
willing things apart fram flimself is not abso' 
lutcly necessary/* As for the particular features 
of this world, Aquinas says that “since God 
does not act from natural necessity** nor from a 
will that is “naturally or from necessity de- 
termincd'* to the things which exist, it fdlows 
that “in no way at all is the present course of 
events produced by God from any necessity, 
so that other things could not happen. . . . 
Wherefore, we must simply say that God can 
do other things than those He has done.” 
Other, and even better, worids than this are 
possible, for “God could make other things, or 
add something to the present creation; and 
then there would be another and a better uni' 
verse/’ 

Nor does the Christian theologian admit that 
the divine nature is subject to any necessity. 
“We do not put the life of God or the fore- 
knowledge of God under necessity,” writes 
Augustine, “if we should say that it is neces- 
sary that God should live forever, and fore- 
know all things; as neither is His power dimin- 
ished when we say that He cannot die or fall 
into error — for this is in such a way impossible 
to Him, that if it were possible for Him, He 
would be of less power. But assuredly He is 
rightly called omnipotent, though He can 
neither die nor fall into error. For He is called 
omnipotent on account of His doing what He 
wills, not on account of His suffering what He 
wills not; for if that should befall him, He 
would by no means be omnipotent. Wherefore, 
He cannot do some things for the very reason 
that He is omnipotent.” 

One other traditional issue is raised by the 
conception of God as a necessary being; or, 
more strictly, as the only necessary being m the 
sense of having a nature which involves exist- 
ence. It is formed by opposite views of the 
validity of the so-called “ontological” or a 
priori argument for God’s existence. 

Both Descartes and Spinoza argue, like 
Anselm and others before them, that since 
God cannot be conceived as not existing, it is 
impossible in fact for God not to exist. Those 
who reject such reasoning do not deny that it 
is unintelligible or self-contradictory to think 
of God as merely possible rather than necessary, 


Le., as requiring a cause outside Himself ih 
order to exist. Kant, for example, admits that 
existence must be included in rhe conception of 
God as ens realissimum’^xht most real and per- 
fect being. But be denies that the real existence 
of the object so conceived is implied by the 
logical necessity of the conception itself. 

This amounts to saying that it is possible for 
a being we cannot conceive except as existing, 
not to exist. Aquinas seems to make the same 
critical point when he says that even if every- 
one understood by the word “G(xl” something 
than which nothing greater can be conceived, 
and therefore a being necessarily existing, still 
it would not follow that “he understands that 
what the word signifies actually exists, but only 
mentally.” 

Stated in its most general form, the problem 
is whether that which is inconceivable by the 
human mind is impossible in reality; or whether 
that which is logically necessary, or necessary 
in thought, is also necessary in fact or existence. 
However that issue is resolved, it must be 
noted that among the so-called a posterwrt 
demonstrations of God’s existence, or argu- 
ments from the existence of certain ctfee ts to 
the existence of their cause, one mode of rea- 
soning turns upon the distinction between con- 
tingent and necessary being. 

//’contingent beings exist (as it is evident 
they do, from the mutability and perishability 
of physical things), and if each contingent being 
is by definition incapable of causing its own 
existence, and if one contingent being cannot 
cause the existence of another, and if every- 
thing which exists must have a cause for its 
existence, cither in itself or in another; then 
from all these premises it would seem to follow 
that a necessary being exists. 

Here the conclusion may follow with logical 
necessity from the premises, bui whether it is 
necessarily true depends upon t ic truth of the 
premises. That in turn seems u depend upon 
the understanding of what it r leans for any- 
thing to be contingent or ncceSsi ry in being. It 
may also depend on whether or lot the reason- 
ing escapes Kant’s criticism of fill a posteriori 
arguments for tbc existence of 4 necessary be- 
ing, Aamely, that such reasoning always im- 
plicitly contains the ontological argument, and 
is thereby invalidated. 
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OUTLINE OF TOPICS 

1. The meaning of necessity and contingency: the possible and the impossible 

2. Necessary and contingent being or existence 

2a. The independent or unconditioned as the necessarily existent: the uncaused 
or self'Caused; the identity of essence and existence 

2 t. I'hc argument for the existence of a necessary being: the problem of logical and 
ontological necessity 

2 c. Mutability in relation to necessity in being 

id. The necessary and contingent with respect to pn)|>crties, accidents, and modes 

3. Necessity and contingency in the realm of change: chance and determinism 

^a. The distinction between the essential and the accidental cause: the contingent 
effect; contingency and chance 

3^. The necessity of contingent events: absolute and hypothetical or conditional 
ncjcssic V , neccssitalion by efficient or material and final or formal causes 

y. The grounds of contingency in the phenomenal order: real indeterminacy or 
ignorance of causes 

4. Necessity and contingency in the realm of thought 

The necessary as the domain of knowledge, the contingent as the object of opin- 
ion: certainty, doubt, and probability; necessary truths 

4^. Practical necessity as a cause of belief 

4r. 'Fhe truth of judgments concerning future contingents 

4rf. Mathematical necessity: necessity in the objects of mathematics and in mathe- 
matical reasoning 

4^. Necessity and contingency in logical analysis 

(1) The modality of propositions or judgments: modal opposition 
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contingency of premises and conclusions 

5. Necessity and contingency in human life and society 

^a. Liberty and necessity in human conduct; the voluntary and the compulsory 

(1) The nccessitation of the will: the range of its freedom 

(2) Categorical and hypothetical imperatives as expressing necessary and con- 
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(3) Human freedom as knowledge or acceptance of necessity 

5^. The necessity of family and state: the contingency of (heir forms and institutions 
5c. Necessity and contingency in relation to the natural and conventional in law 
5^. The necessity or incurability of slavery, poverty, war, or crime 
y. Economic necessities or luxuries 
5/! Necessity and contingency in history 
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INTRODUCTION 


I N the great books of political theory the word 
“ohgarchy is usually listed along with 
archy”and “democracy” among the traditional 
names for the forms of government. According 
to the meaning of their Greek roots, “oli- 
garchy” signifies the rule of the few as “mon- 
archy” signifies the rule of one and “democ- 
racy” the rule of the people— or the many. 
These verbal meanings arc somewhat altered, 
however, when we consider the actual conflict 
between oligarchy and democracy in Greek po- 
litical life. It involved an opposition, not simply 
between the few and the many, but between 
the wealthy and the working classes. I'hc con- 
test between these factions for political power 
dominated more than a century of Greek his- 
tory around the Pcriclean age; and that fact 
justifies Aristotle's remark that oligarchy and 
democracy arc the two principal conflicting 
forms of government. 

We would not so describe the political strug- 
gle of our time. We would not speak of oli- 
garchy as one of the principal forms of govern- 
ment in the world today. Instead we tend to 
think in terms of the conflict between democ- 
racy and dictatorship or despotism. Even when 
we look to the background of present issues, it 
is the age-old struggle between absolute and 
constitutional government— or between mon- 
archies and republics— which seems to supply 
the obvious historical parallels for the contem- 
porary conflict between the principles of arbi- 
trary and legal government. The traditional 
terms of political theory, with the exception of 
oligarchy, thus appear to have a certain liveli- 
ness in the consideration of current problems. 
But though it does not have such frequency in 
our speech or &mitiarity in our thought, oli- 
garchy may be much more relevant to the real 
issues of our day than appears on the surface. 
Certainly within the framework of constitu- 


tional government oligarchical and democratic 
principles arc the opposed sources of policy and 
legislation. In modern as in ancient republics 
the division of men into political parties tends 
to follow the lines of the division of men into 
economic factions. The ancient meanings of 
oligarchy and democracy, especially for those 
observers like Thucydides and Aristotle uho 
see the rich and the poor as the major ri\ als lor 
constitutional power, indicate the fusion of 
political and economic issues. 

The difference between oligarchy and de- 
mocracy, says Aristotle, is not well-defined by 
reference to the few and the many, unless it is 
understood that the few are also the rich and 
the many the poor. The issu^is not whether 
the few arc wiser than the many, or whether it 
is more efficient to have the government in the 
hands of the few rather than the many. Such 
issues have been debated in the history of po- 
litical thought, but they are more appropriate 
to the alternatives of aristocracy and demex:- 
racy than to the conflict between oligarchy and 
democracy. 

The historic struggle between oligarchs and 
democrats— whether described as a struggle be- 
tween rich and poor, nobility and bourgeoisie, 
landed gentry and agrarian peons, owners and 
workers, ebsses and masses— is a struggle over 
the political privileges of weatth, the rights of 
property, the protection of sp^ ciai interests. In 
the tradition of the great h oks, Marx and 
Engels may be the first to call t lis struggle “tlic 
ebss war,” but they arc only tl c most recent in 
a long line of political and eco lomic writers to 
recognize that the economic aiftagonlsm of rich 
and poor generates the basic political conflict in 
any state. ^‘Any city, however small,” says 
Socrates, “is in fact divided into two, one the 
city of the poor, the other of the rich: these arc 
at war with one another.” 
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OucARCHY IS NOT always defined as the rule of 
the wealthy, nor is it always conceived as the 
opponent of democracy on constitutional ques- 
tions. In the Statesman^ for example, Plato first 
divides the forms of government into “mon- 
archy, the rule of the few, and the rule of the 
many,*’ and then divides “the rule of the few in- 
to aristocracy, which has an auspicious name, 
and oligarchy.” Here aristixiracy and oligarchy 
seem to be regarded as opposites, the one a 
government in which the few rule according to 
the laws, the other lawless government by the 
few. In both, the few are the wealthy; hence 
wealth is no more characteristic of oligarchy 
than of aristocracy. 

Some political theorists make no reference to 
wealth at all in the discussion of oligarchy. 
Hobbes divides the forms of government ac- 
cording to whether the sovereign pow'cr is in 
the hands of one vt iiioie; and if in the hands of 
more than one, then whether it is held by some 
or all. He calls the several forms of government 
monarchy (one), aristocracy (some), and de- 
mocracy (all). There arc “other names of gov- 
ernment m the histories and books of policy,” 
he adds, such as "'tyranny and oligarchy. But 
they are not the names of other forms of govern- 
ment, but of the same forms misliked. For they 
that arc discontented under monarchy call it 
tyranny^ and they that arc displeased with oris- 
tocracy call it oligarchy'* Like Hobbes, both 
Locke and Rousseau use no criterion except 
numbers to distinguish the forms of govern- 
ment, IxKke calling government by the few 
“oligarchy’* and Rousseau calling it “aristoc- 
racy.” 

Barely outlined in this way, the alternatives 
of monarchy, aristocracy or oligarchy, and de- 
mocracy seem to raise issues only of expediency 
or efficiency rather than of justice. Whether 
oligarchy is intrinsically a good or bad form of 
government tends to become a question only 
when other factors are considered; when, for 
example, the distinction between aristocracy 
and oligarchy is made to turn on whether the 
few are men of virtue or men of property, or 
when, in the comparison of oligarchy with de- 
mocracy, the emphasis Ls not upon numbers but 
on the princifdes of wealth and liberty. 

Nevertheless, the numerical criterion does 
not seem to be totally irrelevant to the com- 
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parison. “Oligarchy and democracy,” Aristotle 
writc.s, “arc not sufficiently distinguished mere- 
ly by these two characteristics of wealth and 
freedom.” Though the “real difference be- 
tween democracy and oligarchy is poverty and 
wealth,” and though “wherever men rule by 
reason of their wealth, whether they be few or 
many, tliat is an oligarchy,” Aristotle docs not 
seem to think we can neglect the political sig- 
nificance of what he calls the “accidental fact 
that the rich everywhere are few, and the poor 
numerous,” 

With regard to aristocracy and oligarchy, the 
chief question docs not seem to be one of prin- 
ciple, but of fact. Plato in the Republic and 
Aristotle in the Po/f/icr define aristocracy as gov- 
ernment by the* few best men, or the most 
virtuous. They also place it next to what is for 
them the ideal government by the supremely 
wise man — the rule of the philosopher king, or 
what Aristotle calls “the divine sort of govern- 
ment.” In this context, oligarchy represents a 
perversion of aristocracy, as tyranny represents 
a corruption of monarchy. 

Plato describes oligarchy as arising when 
“riches and rich men arc honored in the State” 
and when the law “fixes a sum of money as the 
qualification for citizenship” and allows “no 
one whose property falls below the amount 
fixed to have any share in the government.” 
But according to Socrates, wealth does not 
qualify men to rule, as virtue and wisdom do. 
“Just think what would happen,” he says, “if 
pilots w'erc to be chosen according to their 
property, and a poor man were refused per- 
mission to steer, even though he were a better 
pilot.” To which Adcimantus agrees that in 
government, as in navigation, the probable re- 
sult would be shipwreck. 

But though there may be no question of the 
superiority of aristocracy over oligarchy in 
principle, the critics of aristocracy question 
whether any historic state in which the few hold 
political power is not in fact an oligarchy. It 
may not always be the case that the power of 
the few rests directly on wealth. The privileged 
class may be a military clique or an hereditary 
nobility. Yet these distinctions are seldom un- 
accompanied by the control of land or other 
forms of wealth, so that indirectly at least the 
oligarchical factor is thought to be operative. 
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The criticism op aristocracies as masked oli- 
garchies is discussed in the cliapter on Aris- 
tocracy. The critical point seems to be that 
nothing except superior virtue or talent justi- 
fies a political inequality between the few and 
the many. The meaning of oligarchy is general- 
ized in consequence to include any government 
in which the s|)ecial privileges or powers held 
by the few cannot be justified, whether it is 
wealth or some other title to pre-eminence 
that IS substituted for superiority in virtue or 
talent. When it is so understood, the word *'oh- 
garchical*’ tends to become like “tyrannical,’' a 
term of reproach. 

In describing different forms of democracy, 
Aristotle observes that their common principle 
is to give a share in the government to all who 
meet w^hatever minimum qualification is set by 
law. “The absolute exclusion of any class,” he 
says, “would be a step towards oligarchy.” To 
the same effect is Mill’s comment on the steps 
a^'ay from oligarchy accomplished by English 
constitutional reforms in the 19th century. 

“In times not long gone by,” Mill w'rites, 
“the higher and richer classes were in complete 
possession of the government. ... A vote given 
in opposition to those influences . . . was almost 
sure to be a good vote, for it was a vote against 
the monster evil, the ovcr*ruling influence of 
oligarchy.” But now that the higher classes arc 
no longer masters of the country, now that the 
franchise has been extended to the middle 
classes, a diminished form of oligarchy still re- 
mains. “The electors themselves are becoming 
the oligarchy”— in a population where many 
are still disfranchised. “The present electors,” 
Mill continues, “and the bulk of those whom 
any probable Reform Bill would add to the 
number, arc the middle class; and have as much 
a class interest, distinct from the working 
classes, as landlords or great manufacturers. 
Were the suffrage extended to all skilled la- 
borers, even those would, or might, still have a 
class interest distinct from the unskilled.” 

Oligarchy remains, according to Mill, so long 
as there isany unjustifiablediscriminationamong 
classes in the population. It is not in his view 
limited todiscrimination based on the extremes 
of wealth and poverty, as he plainly indicates 
by his remarks on the special interests of differ- 
ent parts of the working class, or their relation 


as a whole to the lower middle classes. He makes 
this even plainer by what he has to say on 
political discrimination as between tlie sexes. 
Suppose the suffrage to be extended to all men, 
he writes, “suppose that what was formerly 
called by the misapplied name of universal suf- 
frage, and now by the silly title of manhood 
suffrage, became the law; the voters would still 
have a class interest, as distinguished from wo- 
men.” 

The oligarchical defect in representative gov- 
ernment which Mill is here criticizing seems to 
have little or no basis in economic class divi- 
sions. The exclusion of any class in rJie popula 
lion from a voice in government renders that 
government oligarchical with respect to them. 
The excluded class may even be a minority. So 
conceived, oligarchy no longer means the lulc 
of either the rich or the few. 

When the meaning of oligarchy is general- 
ized in this way, the discussion of oligarchy 
seems to presuppose the typically modern con- 
ception of democracy. As indicated in the chap- 
ter on Democracy, the distinguishing feature 
of the modern democratic constitution is uni- 
versal suffrage. By this critcrjon, the conflict 
between the democrats and the oligarchs of the 
ancient world appears to be a conflict be- 
tween two forms of the oligarchical constitu- 
tion— one in which the wealthier tew and one 
in which the fXK)rcr many have political rights, 
but in neither of which membership in the 
political community includes all normal adult 
human beings in the population. 

Where ancient political theory could con- 
ceive of a mixed const itu lion— somehow com- 
bining oligarchical and democratic principles — 
the modern conception of democracy seems to 
make any compromise with oligarchy impos- 
sible. Certain modern writers,* notably Mosca, 
Michels, and Pareto, seem to insist, on the con- 
trary, that oligarchy is present in all forms of 
government, and is especially prevalent in rep- 
resentative democracies wbcrq the actual con- 
duct of government— the effeefcve power— is in 
the hands of a bureaucracy or in elite, whether 
popularly chosen or self-appcintcd. But the 
contradiction may be more verbal than real if 
on one side the word “oligarchy” means some 
degree of restriction in the franchise or citizen- 
ship, and, on the other, it applies to any situa- 
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tion in which ihc whole people arc not directly 
active in all the affairs of government and, con- 
sequently, a small number of men administers 
the state. Understood in the latter sense, the 
oligarchical principle does not seem to be in- 
compatible with representative democracy. 
Tliose who use the word in this sense merely 
call attention to an inevitable characteristic of 
representative government. A representative 
democracy may also have an aristocratic aspect 
when it follows the principle that the men best 
qualified by virtue or talent for public office 
should be chosen by the suffrage of all their 
fcllow-citizens. 

FiriXER DISCUSSION of thesc aspects of oligarchy 
is found in the chapters on Aristocracy and 
Dfmocracy. Here we are primarily concerned 
wiih political issues which have their source in 
the opposition of Cwonomic classes in the state, 
primarily that extreme division of men into 
those who live by their labor and those who live 
on their property and the labor of others. It is 
in ternts of this extreme division between men 
of leisure and working men that the conflict 
lx: tween oligarchy and deincKracy takes place 
in the ancient world. 

At a time when citizenship meant a much 
more active and frequent participation in gov- 
ernment tlian it docs under the modern insti- 
tutions of the ballot box and the representative 
assembly, the ancient defenders of oligarchy 
could argue that only men of wealth had the 
leisure requisite for citizenship. Oligarchy could 
be further defended on the ground that, in 
many of the Greek city-states, public officials 
were either not comiicnsatcd at all or at least 
not substantially. Only men of sizeable proper- 
ty could afford to hold public office. 

Aristotle weighs the arguments forand against 
oligarchy. On the point of leisure, for example. 
He holds that “nothing is more absolutely nec- 
essary than to provide that the highest class, 
not only when in office, but when out of office, 
should have leisure.” Yet “even if you must 
have regard to wealth in order to secure leisure,” 
it is “surely a had thing,” he thinks, “that the 
greatest offices, such as those of kings and gen- 
erals, should be bought. The taw which allows 
this abuse makes wealth of more account than 
virtue.” 
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Aristotle seems to regard democratic and oli- 
garchical claims as complementary half-truths. 
“Both parties to the argument,” he says, “arc 
speaking of a limited and partial justice, but 
imagine themselves to be speaking of absolute 
justice.” According to an adequate conception 
of political justice, it is as unjust to treat equals 
unequally as it is to treat unequals equally. The 
oligarch violates the first of these principles, the 
democrat the second. “I3cmocracy arises out of 
the notion that those who are equal in any 
respect are equal in all respects; because men are 
equally free, they claim to be absolutely equal. 
Oligarchy is based on the notion that those who 
are unequal in one respect are in all respects 
unequal; being unequal, that is, in property, 
they suppose thqmsclves to be unequal abso- 
lutely.” 

Both forms of government have “a kind of 
justice, but, tried by an absolute standard, they 
arc faulty; and, therefore, both parties, when- 
ever their share in the government docs not 
accord with their preconceived ideas, stir up 

revolution In oligarchies the masses make 

revolution under the idea that they are unjustly 
treated, because . . . they are equals and have 
not an equal share; and in democracies, the 
notables revolt, because they arc not equal, and 
yet have only an equal share.” 

What can cure this situation in which perpet- 
ual revolution seems tube inevitable, as democ- 
racy succeeds oligarchy, or oligarchy democ- 
racy, in the government of the Greek cities? 
Aristotle describes many forms of oligarchy and 
democracy, but none seems to remove the cause 
of revolution. When, in an attempt to preserve 
their position, the wealthier families turn to the 
more extreme forms of oligarchical constitu- 
tion, that tendency eventually leads to a kind 
of despotic government which Aristotle calls 
“dynasty,” or the lawless rule of powerful fam- 
ilies. 

To establish a stable government which shall 
be less subject to revolution in favor of a con- 
trary principle of government, and which shall 
resist the tendency toward lawless rule, by 
either the masses or the powerful few, Aristotle 
propases the mixed constitution, which shall 
combine the elements of both democratic and 
oligarchical justice. But this will not work in ac- 
tual practice, he thinks, unless the middle class 
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tacge, and stronger if possible than both the 
other classes. . » » ^ Great then is the good for'* 
tune of a state in which the citizens have a 
moderate and sufikient property; for where 
some possess much, and the others nothing, 
tbcjne may arise an extreme democracy, or a 
pure oligarchy; or a tyranny may grow out of 

either extreme These considerations will 

help us to understand why most governments 
arc either democratical or oligarchical. The rea- 
son is that the middle class is seldom numerous 
in them, and whichever party, whether the rich 
or the common people, transgresses the mean 
and predominates, draws the constitution its 
own way, and thus arises cither oligarchy or 
democracy.” 

From the point of view which secs no justice 
in granting any special privileges to property, 
Aristotle’s position on oligarchy seems open to 
question. For one thing, in admitting a partial 
justice in the principle that those who arc un- 
equal in wealth should be treated unequally in 
the distribution of political power, Aristotle ap- 
pears to affirm that the possessors of wealth 
servez. special political status. For another thing, 
in his own formulation of an ideal polity, Aris- 
totle advocates the exclusion of the working 
classes from citizenship. ”Thc citizens must not 
lead the life of mechanics or ^tradesmen, for siich 
a life is ignoble and inimical to virtue. Neither 
must they be husbandmen, since leisure is nec- 
essary both for the development of virtue and 
the performance of political duties.” All these 
classes of men arc necessary for the existence of 
the state, but they are to be no part of it in the 
sense of political membership. ”Thc best form 
of state will not admit them to citizenship,” 
though it will include as necessary ”thc slaves 
who minister to the wants of individuals, or 
mechanics and laborers who are the servants of 
the community.” 

Some of the great speeches in TTiucydidcs’ 
History^ which deal with domestic issues as well 
as the issues of war and peace, eloquently argue 
the opposite side of the case. Debating with 
Hermociates before the Syracusan assembly, 
Athenagoras answers those who say that **de- 
mocracy is neither wise nor equitable, but that 
the holders of property are the best fitted to 
rule. 1 say, on the contrary, first, that the word 
demos^ or people, includes the whole states oli- 


garchy only a part; next, that if the best guard** 
ians of property are the rich, and the best coun- 
sellors the wise, none can hear and decide so 
well as the many, and that all these talents, 
severally and collectively, have their just place 
in a democracy. But an oligarchy gives the 
many their share of the danger, and not content 
with the largest part, takes and keeps the whole 
of the profit.” 

In modern poLi ncAL thought, the discussion of 
oligarchy seems to occur on two levels. There 
is a controversy on the level of constitutional 
principles with regard to suffrage and repre- 
sentation and the qualifications for public office. 
Here the issues concern the justice of the funda- 
mental laws of republican or popular govern- 
ment. There is also a consideration of the way 
in which men of property or corporate concen- 
trations of wealth are able to exert influence 
upon the actual course of government. Here 
the problem becomes, not so much the justice 
of the constitution or of the laws, but the 
weight which wealth sc*ems able to throw onto 
the scales of justice. 

The great modern defense of the oligarchical 
constitution does not seem to’^e as plainly or 
forcefully made in any of the great books as in 
the speeches of Edmund Burke, especially those 
in opposition to the suffrage reform measures 
proposed by Charles James Fox, wherein Burke 
argues for the principle of virtual representation. 
It is unnecessary, be claims, for the franchise to 
be extended to the working classes if their eco- 
nomic betters— who also happen to be their supe- 
riors in talent and education— deliberate on 
what is for the common good of all. 

The Federalists seem to take an opposite 
view. Reflecting on the system! of British repre- 
sentation in their day, they observe that, for 
the eight millions of people in|thc kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, ”thc| representatives 
... in the House of Commoni amount to five 
hundred and fifty-eight.” Bua they go on, ”of 
this number one ninth are eected by three 
hundred and sixty-four persoif and one half by 
five thousand seven hundred sjbd twenty-three 
persons. It cannot be supposed,” they argue, 
‘‘tliat the half thus elected and who do not even 
reside among the people at laqg;e, can add any- 
thing *!ithcr to the security of the people 
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against the government, or to the knowledge 
of their circumstances and interests in the legis- 
lative councils. On the contrary, it is notorious 
that they arc more frequently the representa- 
tives and instruments of the executive magis- 
trate than the guardians and advocates of the 
popular rights.” Nevertheless, they do not 
condemn such an oligarchical system of repre- 
sentation as entirely inimical to the virtues of 
parliamentary government. “It is very certain,” 
they declare, “not only that a valuable portion 
of freedom has been preserved under all these 
circumstances, but that the defects in the 
British code are chargeable, in a very small 
proportion, on the ignorance of the legislature 
concerning the circumstances of the people.” 

Some of the American constitutionalists may 
be influenced by Burke’s defense of oligarchy in 
terms of the virtues of an aristocracy, but they 
stale their own povaion in terms which are 
more plainly oligarchical. They argue for poll 
tax clauses and property qualifications for pub- 
lic oflicc on the ground that the country should 
be run by the people who own it. Furthermore, 
those who arc not economically independent 
arc not in a position to exercise political liber- 
ty. “Power over a man’s subsistence,” Hamil- 
ton declares, “amounts to power over his will.” 

Facing the issue which h^jd been raised on the 
floor of the constitutional convention, Madison 
remarks that “the most common and durable 
source of factions has l>ecn the various and un- 
equal distribution of property. Those who hold 
and those who are without property have ever 
formed distinct interests in society.” He pn)- 
poses a representative— or what he calls a “rc- 
publican”-*systcm of government to avoid the 
excessive (^tionalisin of the pure or direct de- 
mocracies of Greek city-states. 

“ rheoretic politicians, who have patronized 
Uiis species of government,” Madison writes, 
“have erroneously supposed that by reducing 
mankind to perfect equality in their political 
rights, they would, at the same time, be per- 
fectly equalized and a.ssimilatcd in their |)as- 
sessions, their opinions, and their passions.” By 
a weighted system of r^resentation, the power 
of sheer numbers may be coua^cr-balanccd by 
the |)ow'cr given to other factors, thus pre- 
venting the “accomplishment of the secret 
wishes of an unjust and interested majority. 
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.... A rage for paper money, for an abolition of 
debts, for an equal division of property, or for 
any other improper or wicked project, will be 
less apt to pervade the whole body of the Union 
than a particular member of it.” 

In another paper, the Federalists answer the 
charge that the constitution is oligarchical, be- 
cause “the House of Representatives will 

be taken from that class of citizens which will 
have least sympathy with the mass of the people 
and be most likely to aim at an ambitious sacri- 
fice of the many to the aggrandizement of the 
few.” This objection, they say, while “leveled 
against a pretended oligarchy,” in principle 
“strikes at the very root of republican govern- 
ment.” 

The method of election provided for by the 
Constitution aims “to obtain for rulers men 
who possess most wisdom to discern, and most 
virtue to pursue, the common good of the soci- 
ety Who arc to be the electors of the fed- 

eral representatives? Not the rich, more than 
the poor; not the learned, more than the igno- 
rant; not the haughty heirs of distinguished 
names, more than the humble sons of obscurity 

and unpropitious fortune Who are to be 

the objects of popular choice? Every citizen 
whose merit may recommend him to the es- 
teem and confidence of the country. No quali- 
fication of wealth, of birth, of religious faith, or 
of civil profession, is permitted to fetter the 
judgment or disappoint the inclination of the 
people.” 

Whether the American Constitution in its 
original formulation is an oligarchical docu- 
ment has long been a matter of dispute. Wheth- 
er the Federalists tivor devices for protecting 
the rights of property or repudiate oligarchical 
restrictions in favor of the rights of man has also 
been the subject of controversy. That this is so 
nmty indicate at least a certain ambiguity in 
their position. But on the question of the oli- 
garchical influences on government— the polit- 
ical pressures exerted by propertied classes to 
serve their special interests— the opinion of the 
modern authors of the great books seems much 
dearer. 

llie most extreme statement of this opinion 
is, of course, to be found in the Communist Mani- 
festo, There government, in fact the state it- 
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self, is regarded as an instrument which the 
economic oppressors wield against the oppressed. 
The final step m the bourgeois revolution, ac- 
cording to Marx and F ngels, occurred when the 
bourgeoisie '^conquered for itself, in the modern 
representative State, exclusive political sway 
In the bouigeois state, legislation is nothing but 
the will of this one class made into a law for all. 
One aim of the communist revolution, beyond 
the temporary dictatorship of the proletariat, is 
the withering aw^ay of that historic formation of 
the state in which “political power . is 
merely the organised power ol one class for 
oppressing another ** 

Though much less radical in intention tlun 
Marx, Smith and Mill make statements which 
seem to be no less radical in their criticism of 
the oligarchical influences on modern parlia- 
mentary government. It has been said, Smith 
observes, that “we rarely hear . . of combina- 
tions of masters, though frequently of those 
of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon this 
account, that masters rarely combine, is as ig- 
norant of the world as of the subject. Masters 
arc always and ever) where in a sort of tacit, but 
constant and uniform combination, not to raise 


the wages of labor above their actual rate .... 
Masters too sometimes enter into particular 
combinations to sink the wages of labor even 
below tins rate ’* Furthermore, the parties to 
the conflict do not have equal access to legis- 
lative protection. “Whenever the Icgislatuie at- 
tempts to regulate the differences between mas- 
ters and their workmen, its counsellors aie al- 
ways the masters “ 

Almost a century later, Mill writes in a simi- 
lar vein concerning “the persevering attempts 
so long made to keep down wages by law^ . . 
Docs Parliament,” he asks, “ever for an instant 
look at any question w ith the eyes of a working 
man? .... (^n the question of stiikcs, for in- 
stance, It IS doubtful if there is so much as one 
among the leading nicmbtrs of cither House 
who is not firmly convinced that th< reason of 
the matter is unqualifiedly on the side of the 
masters, and that the men’s view of it is smiplv 
absurd ” Ihe remedy for this incqiiitv, accord 
ing to Mill, IS not communism, but consul u 
tional reforms in the direction of umvcrsil suf 
frage which will no longer lease the working 
classes * excluded from all direct participation 
in the goscrnnicnt.” 
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INTRODUCTIOS 

TN Pragmatism and in his unfinished last work, opposed, that the one is not a many and the 

JL Some Problems of Philosophy, William James many not a one. Yet even that does not seem to 

uses the problem of the one and the many asone be quite accurate for, as Socrates tells Protar- 

of the crucial tests of the philosophical mind, chus in the Philebus, it may also be said that the 

In his famous table of doctrines or “isms” he one is a many and the many a one. These arc 

aligns monism with rationalism and idealism in “wonderful propositions,” he says, wonderful 

the column headed “tender-minded,” and in because “whoever affirms cither is very open to 

the other column, headed “tough-minded,” he attack.” 

places their opposites— pluralism, empiricism, At this early moment in the recorded tradi- 
and materialism. But as his own theories show, tion of western thought, the dialogues of Plato, 
“isms” like monism and pluralism tend to over- so thorough in their exploration of the probic ms 
simplify the issues. of the one and many, make no claim to has ing 

Whocvcrcmphasizcs the oneness of the world, discovered orinvented them. They were aiu lent 

for example, may also acknowledge its many- even then. They seem to hang in the very 

ness and recognize that it is somehow a pluri- atmosphere of thought, usually Ix fogging those 

verse as well as a universe. Some, like Bradley, who try to see the truth about anything else 

may qualify this view by regarding the unity as without first clearing away Their obscurities, 

ultimate reality, the plurality as appearance or Socrates refers to “the common and acknowl- 
illusion. Wliocvcrfindsthcmultiplicityofthmgs edged fxiradoxes of the one and the many . . • 
the primary fact may, nevertheless, find some that everybody has by this time agreed to dis- 
unity in the order and connection of things, miss as childish and obvious and detrimental to 

Some, like James himself, may insist that the the true course of thought.” These aside, some 

connection is a loose concatenation of relatively genuine perplexities remain. Protarchus asks 

independent parts of reality, rather than an in- Socrates to instruct him about “those other 

terpcnctration of each part with every other in marvels connected with this subject which,” 

the solid whole which James calls the “block as ScKrates seems to have implied, “have not 

universe.” yet become common and acknowledged.” 

There may be another oversimplification in Socrates begins by calling his attention, not 
James* consideration of the problem of the one to the unity of this man or this ox, but to the 
and the many. He seems to be concerned largely, sense in which it is said that “i^an is one, or ox 

if not exclusively, with the alternatives of the is one, or beauty one, or the kood one.” It is 

block and the concatenated universe as con- necessary to ask, he says, firs whether such 

ceptions of the structure of reality. But, as unities exist; then, such unites being always 
some of the great books of antiquity make evi- the same, and admitting ncith< r generation nor 

dent, that is only one of the problems of the one destruction, how each is itself i lone, is not only 

and the many. Perhaps it should be said, not one but this one; finally, how |hese unities can 

that there arc many problems of the one and be conceived as dispersed and Ipultiplied in the 

the many, but that there is one problem liaving world of things which come to be and pass 

many aspects or applications, for in every state- aw^y. This last question seems to be the most 

ment of the problem there is at least this single- difficult because it asks about the being of the 
ness of theme; that the one and the many are same and one as it becomes in the one and many. 
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Protarchus is impatient to begin clearing up 
these problems. Willing to undertake what he 
calls **this great and multifarious battle, in 
which such various points are at issue,** Soc- 
rates is also anxious to let Protarchus and the 
other youths know the intellectual perils which 
lie ahead for novices who enter upon this in- 
quiry. “The one and many,** he tells them, “be- 
come identified by thought • . . They run about 
together, in and out of every word which is 
uttered . . . This union of them will never 
cease, and is not now beginning, but is ... an 
everlasting quality of thought itself, which 
never grows old.’* 

That is why, he explains, “any young man, 
when he first tastes these subtleties, is delighted, 
and fancies that he has found a treasure of wis- 
dom; in the first enthusiasm of his joy, he 
leaves no stone, or rather no thought, un- 
turned, now rolling the many into the one, 
and kneading them together, now unfolding 
and dividing them; he puzzles himself first and 
above all, and then he proceeds to puzzle his 
neighbors, whether they are older or younger or 
of his own age-— that makes no difference; 
neither father nor mother docs he spare; no 
human being who has ears is safe from him, 
hardly even his dog; and a barbarian would 
have no chance of escaping him, if an inter- 
preter could only be found.’* 

Whether it is full of exasperating subtleties 
or is a treasure of tnic wisdom, the discussion of 
the one and the many— -in itself and in relation 
to being and becoming, die intelligible and the 
sensible, the definite and the infinite, the same 
and other, universals and particukrs, wholes 
and parts, the simple and the complex, the in- 
divisible and the continuous— is a discusssion 
which seems unavoidable to the ancients. In the 
dialogues of Plato and in Aristotle’s treatises, 
es}iecially his Metaphysics, the one and the many 
are connected with the basic terms of philo- 
sophical thought. 

For Plato, the distinction between the one 
and the many enters into the analysis of almost 
any object— such as pleasureor virtue or knowl- 
edge. Anything, viewed under the aspect of its 
being or its becoming, its definite sameness or 
its indefinite otherness and variety, must be 
discussed both as a one and as a many. The 


motion of Plato’s dialectic may be from the 
one to the many or from the many to the one; 
or it may be on the level of the many as an in- 
termediate stage through which analysis must 
go in proceeding from the infinite to the one. 
I'hose who pass at once from unity to infinity, 
says Socrates, do not recognize “the difference 
between the mere art of disputation and true 
dialectic.** 

For Aristotle, first philosophy or metaphys- 
ics, concerned as it is with “being qua lieing 
and the attributes which belong to anything 
qua being,’* also investigates luiity. Unity is the 
first property of being. 'Fhc meanings of one or 
unity are as various as the meanings of *to be.* 
If there is a difference between essential and 
accidental lieingt there is a parallel difference 
between essential and accidental unity. If nat- 
ural and artificial things differ in substance or 
being, so too must they differ in unity, “Being 
and unity are the same,** Aristotle says, “and 
are one thing in the sense that they are implied 
in one another as are principle and cause.” Unity 
is nothing apart from being, and nothing can be 
without being one in some sense of unity which 
is determined by the way in which the thing 
exists. Aristotle’s analysis of any subject matter, 
proceeding as it docs by reference to contraries, 
always appeals to the one and the many. “All 
contraries,” he says, “arc reducible to being and 
non-being and to unity and plurality, as for 
instance, rest belongs to unity and movement 
to plurality . . . And everything else is evidently 
reducible to unity and plurality. , . . For all 
things are either contraries or composed of con- 
traries, and unity and plurality are the princi- 
ples of all contrariety.” 

The problems in whose analysis one and many 
seem to be involved recur in every period of 
western thought. The question, for example, 
wfaeiber there is an irreducible duality in the 
relation of knower and known, or whether, in 
the act of knowledge, knower and known are 
one, is discussed by Hobbes and William fames 
as well as Plotinus and Aristotle. The question 
whether the state— which is a multitude some- 
how united for a common life— has, or should 
have, the same degree of unity as the family, 
is discussed by Locke and Hegel as well as Plato 
and Aristotle. 
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The earlier controversy over the indivisi- 
bility of sovereignty becomes at a later stage the 
central issue of federal union, to which e pluri- 
bus unum is the solution offered by the Federal- 
ists. Questions concerning the simple and the 
complex, or wholes and parts, as objects of 
knowledge, or questions concerning the unity 
and divisibility of time, space, or matter, en- 
gage the attention of inquirers and analysts no 
less in modern than in ancient times. 

But there are certain problems which are 
treated with unusual speculamc vigor by the 
ancients alone. Unlike the problems just men- 
tioned, which deal with applications of the con- 
trast between unity and multiplicity. thcsSe 
arc questions about the One itself— what it is, 
whether it exists, whether it is identical with 
Being, whether it is itself a substance or the 
substance of all things. 

The sustained inquiry into such matters in 
antiquity seems to testify to the extraordinary 
power exerted upon ancient thought by Par- 
menides of Elea. The person called “the Elcatic 
Stranger** represents his theories in such dia- 
logues of Plato as the Sophist and the Statesman, 
Parmenides, or his disciple Zeno, is probably 
the source of many of the paradoxes and riddles 
which Socrates, in the Phlebus, dismisses as no 
longer worthy of serious attention. One whole 
dialogue, named Parmentdes because of his part 
in the discussion, exhibits the Elcatic demon- 
stration that *all is one.* It abounds in the sub- 
tleties of the various arguments which try to 
defend the reality of the many or try to reduce 
that position to absurdity. 

Questioned by Socrates concerning his para- 
doxes, Zeno says that his writings “were meant 
to protect the arguments of Parmenides against 
those who make fun of him and seek to show the 
many ridiculous and contradictory results which 
they suppose to follow from the affirmation of 
the one.*’ When he addresses himself to the 
partisans of the many, Zeno says that he return.^ 
**thcir attack with interest by retorting upon 
them that their hypothesis of the being of many, 
if carried out, appears to lie still more ridiculous 
than the hypothesis of the being of one.*’ 

Aristotle also deals with the Elcatic argu- 
ments. In the Physiesy he says first that inquir- 
ing about whether being is one, cannot contrib- 
ute to the study of nature. He then adds that 


such inquiry anyway would be *‘like arguing 
against any other position maintained for the 
sake of argument ... or like refuting a merely 
contentious argument.** This dcscripiion, he 
says, “applies to the arguments both of Mclissus 
and Parmenides: their premises arc false and 
their conclusions do not follow . . . iXccept one 
ridiculous proposition and the rest follows—a 
simple enough proceeding.*’ Aristotle’s treat- 
ment of Parmenides and Zeno in the Metaphys- 
ics seems to be no more sympathetic, though it 
tacitly admits tlic relevance of the Elea lie 
speculations to the study of being, if not to the 
study of cliangc and the principles of nature. 
Nevertheless, many of the questions concern- 
ing the one and the many which both Plato and 
Aristotle deem worthy of discussion appear to 
liavc some connection with the perplexities pro- 
pounded by Parmenides and his school. 

Those who do not deny either the unlr^ of 
being or its multiplicity tend to make the pri- 
mary fact about reality either its oneness or its 
manyness. This may seem at first to be ol slight 
significance, but if the two views of the s\oild 
which result fioni this dincrence are examined, 
it may be found that the disSgrccmeni on this 
single point changes the perspective on cveiy- 
thing else. The philosophers who magnify 
either the one or the many Inrhold universes 
more radically dissimiLir than the same object 
looked at from opposite ends of a telescope. 
But that is not all. Almost every other funda- 
mental conception— of Gcxl and man, of the 
mind and knowledge, of matter and motion, of 
cause and necessity— seems also to be altered. 

Spino7.a, for example, criticizes those who at- 
tribute to finite things, of which there are 
necessarily many, the properties which belong 
to the infinite being, of whicli there can be only 
one. This man, this stone, ojr any comparable 
individual thing, is not a sub itance, having the 
power to exist in and of itself it consists merely 
“of certain modifications of the attributes of 
God,” the one infinite su )stancc in which 
everything else “both is and Is conceived.” Ac- 
cording to Spinoza, those who suppose that the 
finite many are substances “have not observed 
a proper order of philosophic study.” 

They begin with the objects of sense which 
have the least reality and come last to the di- 
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vine nature, the infinite one, which *‘ought to 
be studied first because it is first in the order of 
knowledge and in the order of things . . . Hence 
it has come to pass,*’ Spino7^ continues, ‘'that 
there was nothing of which men thought less 
than the divine nature while they have been 
studying natural objects, and when they after- 
wards applied themselves to think about God, 
there was nothing of which they could think 
less than those prior fictions U|X)n which they 
had built their knowledge of natural things, fui 
these fictions could in noway help to the knowl- 
edge of the divine nature.” 

Starting with the definition of substance as 
that which exists in itself and is conceived 
through Itself, and w'ith the definition of God 
as absolutely infinite being, “that is to say, 
substance consisting of infinite attributes,” 
Spinoza undertakes to prove that there cannot 
be two or more vsjVvtonces having the same 
nature or attributes, that substance is neces- 
sarily infinite, and hcncc that it is impossible 
foi more than one substance to exist. Since he 
regards it as axiomatic that “everything which 
is, is cither in itself or in another,” it follows for 
S])inoza that if anything at all exists, God (or 
substance) must necessarily exist —as that which 
alone exists in itself and as that in which every- 
thing else has its finite being as a mcxle or affec- 
tion of the attributes of God. 

('ertain other consequences seem to follow'. 
The one infinite substance is indivisible: it is 
not a whole made up of parts which can have 
independent existence, as the parts of a quan- 
titative w'hole seem able to exist when the 
quantity is divided. Furthermore, God, ac- 
cording to Spinoza, “is the immanent, and not 
the transitive, cause ol all things.” God causes 
them not as one thing acting on another w'hcn 
both are independent in existence, but rather as 
the iK'ing in which jW things arc. God is not pres- 
ent in the world, as other theologians seem to 
think, in the manner in which a cause exists in 
an effect that depends upon it. Rather the 
whole world is in God as an effect which can in 
no way be separated from the existence of the 
cause, any more than an aspect can be separated 
from that of w’hich it is an aspect. 

For Spinoza, the unity and totality of being 
can be called “nature,” as well as “infinite sub- 
stance” or “God.” His distinction bctwwn 
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natura naturans and natura naturata^ discussed 
in the chapter on Nature, seems to permit him 
to distinguish between the infinite or eternal 
and the finite or temporal — the one and the 
many— without implying a real separation be- 
tween God and the world. Since God is im- 
manent in the world, and since God not only 
exists necessarily but also acts from the neces- 
sity of His own nature, it follows (as is indicated 
in the chapter on Necessity and Contingency) 
that every finite and tempr)ral aspect of nature 
is necessarily determined. Nothing is contin- 
gent. Nothing could be otherw^isc than it is. 

This examination of a dcKtrine in which the 
primacy of the one absorbs as well as subordi- 
nates the many, serves to exemplify the ixjint 
that making the one primary is more than a 
matter of emphasis. It also show's that almost 
every fundamental question is affected. It pre- 
sents a picture of w'hat William James appears 
to mean when he speaks of the block universe, 
though he himself usually seems to have in 
mind Hegers Absolute railicr than Spinoza’s 
Cfod. 

.\risioile advances a contrary doctrine. Like 
Spinoza he uses the term ‘substance.’ Like 
Spinoza he defines substance as that which 
exists in itself, not as an accident (a quality, for 
example) which exists in another, e.g., the red- 
ness in the rose. But for him substance is not 
necessarily infinite, nor is it indivisible. A nxse 
or a man is a substance. F.vcry physical thing 
which has a natural unity is a substance. 

Each is a finite w'hole, or rather each is a 
whole in a number of different senses. Insofar as 
it has essential unity, it is a whole composed of 
matter and form which, according to Aristotle, 
arc represented in the formulation of a defini- 
tion by the genus and the differentia. Insofar as 
it is composed of matter, it also has the unity of 
a quantitative whole in virtue of w'hich it moves 
as one thing or uniquely occupies a place. Since 
quantitative unity involves continuity, and 
continuity entails divisibility, a substance re- 
mains one only so long as it Ls not divided into 
its quantitative parts, just as it remains one 
essentially only so long as its matter and form 
arc not scjxiratcd. 

A substance is individual not because it is ab- 
solutely indivisible— as for Lucretius the atom 
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is because it is simple rather than composite. Its 
individuality father consists^ first, in its being 
divided from other substances in such a way 
that it can perish without necessarily destroy- 
ing them, or they can perish without destroy- 
ing it; and, second, in the fact that, though 
divisible into parts, it is one whole when these 
parts remain undivided. Yet as one substance it 
has more unity than a mere collection of things. 

The difference between a man and a machine, 
according to Aristotle's differentiation between 
the unity of natural substances and of artificial 
things, is that a man is not composed of sub- 
stances (though the parts of a living organism 
may come to exist as substances when it is de- 
composed or they are separated from it), where- 
as a machine, made up of separate pieces of 
meul, is nothing but a number of individual 
substances arranged in a certain way. The unity 
of man does not appear to be the same, there- 
fore, when soul and body are conceived by 
Descartes as two substances and by ArLstotle 
not as distinct substances but as form and mat- 
ter which through their union constitute a sin- 
gle substance. 

Unity, in short, belongs essentially to the in- 
dividual natural substance. Because each in- 
dividual substance is necessarily a one among a 
many, Aristotle, unlike Spinoza, cannot affirm 
the unity of substance without also affirming a 
plurality of substances. Not itself a substance, 
but only an aggregation of substances, the 
world is primanly a many rather than a one. 
The unity it possesses derives from the order 
and connection of the substances which arc its 
component parts; and that in turn largely de- 
rives from the way in which distmet substances 
causally interact. 

Since, according to Aristotle, causality in- 
cludes contingency and chance, the causal in- 
terdependence of substances, with respect to 
their gencratbn and their motions, does not 
lock them together into a solid block. To use 
James’ imagery agaui, a vast plurality of indi- 
vidual substances, causally yet also contingently 
related, constitutes a loosely-knit world, a con- 
catenated universe. 

The relation of the world as a whole to God 
does give it greater unity, if the supposition of a 
plurality of finite individual substances re- 


mains the fundamental feature of the world 
God creates. The Christian doctrine of creation 
may attribute to the world a greater unity dian 
that possessed by any work of human art, in 
proportion as the infinitely greater wisdom of 
the divine plan orders the separate things of 
nature with an infinitely greater perfection 
than man can achieve in putting things to- 
gether or in ordering them to his purpose. But 
if, according to the theologian, God in creating 
the world creates not one substance, but many 
substances, forming a single whole through the 
pattern of their connection with one another, 
then in a sense the world has less unity than 
each of its component substances. 

For Aquinas, one kind of substance may 
have greater unity than another. The imma- 
terial has more than the material; and God 
more than any finite substance, since each of 
these is composed of matter and form, or es- 
sence and accidents, or at least of essence and 
existence, whereas the infinite being of Ciod is 
absolutely simple. The divine nature is without 
matter, without accidents; its attributes are 
identical with its essence, and its essence with 
its existence. 

This cardinal point about rite divine nature is 
crucial to the conception of God, and of the 
world’s relation to God. In the fornwiion of 
Christian theology, God’s absolute simplicity 
seems to exclude all but one resolution of 
the issue concerning the Trinity. According to 
the position Augustine takes in criticizing the 
Anan heresy, the position which is cxprcssc'd 
in the Niccne Creed, God is not a trinity of 
substances, but a trinity of persons —aspects of, 
or relations within, one substance. The plurality 
of things which constitutes the world puts the 
world entirely outside the ^ivinc substance. 
Immanent only as a cause, fthe simple being 
of God transcends the complex whole of the 
created world. 

This transcendence seem4 furthermore, to 
imply for theologians like At ^stine and Aqui- 
nas a fundamental duality in he realm of exist- 
ence. God and the world are iwo, not one. Infi- 
nite being isabsoluteiy prior tpand independent 
of finite beings. The one caii exist without the 
many. Though the many are said to participate 
in Dcing, when they do exist, they do not enter 
into ibe being of the one* or share it in any way* 
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The being they have is not only separate from 
the being of God, but even their mode of being 
is only analogical to the divine being. 

The doctrine that each thing has its own 
being, and that, as Aquinas says, '*being is com- 
mon to all things only in an analogical sense,** 
seems to put diversity above unity in the struc- 
ture of reality, and to leave the ultimate plu- 
rality of this world unaffected cither by the fact 
that it was created as one or by the £ict of its 
relation to a transcendent One. 

In the tradition of the great books, the prob- 
lem of the one and the many is often stated 
without using the notion of substance as the 
pivotal term. 

It appears in Plato's consideration of being 
and becoming. It is sometimes present in his 
treatment of the relation between intelligible 
forms and sensible Cliiiig^ ~ between the uni- 
versal ideas and the particulars which resemble 
them through manner of imitation or 

participation. It even runs through the discus- 
sion of the realm of idc.ts itself; for the idea of 
the one is one idea among many, and yet each 
of the many ideas is in some way one. 

I'hc problem of the one and the many appears 
in Hume’s consideration of the absolute dis- 
tinctness of each unit of experience from every 
other, accompanied as it is by his skepticism 
concerning our ability to discover any connec- 
tions which might tie these units together into a 
real unity. It appears in Kant’s theory of the 
transcendental unity of apperception, which 
reduces the sensory manifold to a unity of or- 
der; and in Hegel’s theory of the one Absolute 
Idea which contains within itself all the variety 
that becomes manifest as the Idea unfolds in the 
processes of nature or history, 

I'he substitution of one set of terms for 
another does not seem to alter the fundamental 
issue. Nor does it enable the mind to escape 
taking sides with those who give primacy to the 
one or to the many, except perhaps by trying 
to balance them as correlatives. Among the 
great books, however, the Enneads of Plotinus 
develops a theory of thcT)ne which, putting it 
above being and beyond knowing, seems to 
transfigure all the traditional terms of analysis. 

The One of Parmenides is, after all. Being; 
and this identification of Being with One raises 
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a question of the reality of the many. But, ac- 
cording to Plotinus, “there exists a Principle 
which transcends Being; this is The One, whose 
nature we have sought to establish so far as such 
matters lend themselves to proof. Upon The 
One follows immediately the Principle, which is 
at once Being and the Intellectual-Principle. 
Third comes the Principle, Soul.” These arc 
what Plotinus calls the three hypotases. He 
finds some analogy for his trinity in a doctrine 
he ascribes to Plato’s Parmenides^ in which he 
finds a threefold distinction “between the 
Primal One, a strictly pure Unity, and a sec- 
ondary One which is a One-Many, and a third 
which is a One-and-Many.” 

The One, according to Plotinus, not only 
transcends beingi it also transcends intelligence. 
Knowing or thinking requires an object. The 
relation of knower and known entails a duality 
which would fracture the utter simplicity o£ 
The One. Even the complete reflcxivity of The 
One knowing only itself is excluded. The super- 
cssrntial is for Plotinus also the supra-cogitalivc. 
“What stands above Being stands above intel- 
lection,” he says; “it is no weakness in it not to 
know itself, since as pure unity it contains noth* 
ing which it needs to explore.” Multiplicity be- 
gins with the effort of the Intellectual-Principle 
to know the Transcendent, “It know^s the 
Transcendent in its very essence but, with all 
its efforts to grasp that prior as pure unity, it 
goes forth amassing successive impressions, so 
that, to it, the object becomes muliiplc . . . The 
Intellectual-Principle is established in multi- 
plicity.” 

What is the All of which The One is not all, 
since the Intcllcciual-Piinciplc and the Soul 
also belong to it } Plotinus answers that “I'hc 
One is all things and no one of them. The source 
of all things is not all things ... It is precisely 
because there is nothing within the One that all 
things arc from it.” Everything else in the 
totality of which the Transcendent is the source 
emanates from it. 

“Seeking nothing, possessing nothing, lack- 
ing nothing,” Plotinus declares, “The One is 
perfect and, in our metaphor, has overflosved, 
and its exuberance has produced the new: this 
product has turned again to its begetter and 
has filled and has become its contemplaior and 
so an Intellectual-Principle ... It is simulta- 
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neously Intellectual'rrinciplc and Being; and, itself a thing of miiltiplicitv* The unity of an 
attaining resemblance in virtue of this % ision, it all-embracing vision may be required to apprc- 
repeats the act ol the One in pouring forth a htnd the inefFablc unity of the Transcendent, 

vast power. This second outflow is a Fonn or But the m>sitriousness of unity is not confined 

Idea representmg the Divine Intellect as the to the Iranscendent One It conlionts the 

Divine Intellect represented its own prior. The mathematician as well as the philosopher It 
One. This active power sprung from essemes challenges Niconiachus and I-uclid as wdl as 
(from the Intellectual Principle considered as Plotinus 

Being) IS Soul Soul arises as the idea and act of ‘ I nity \\ rites Niconiachus, * occupying i he 

the motionless Intellectual Principle It place and chaiacter of a point, will be the lie- 

lakes fullness by looking toward its source, but ginning of intcisals and numUrs, but is not ii- 

it generates its image bv adopting another, a self an initival or a numbt r ” Whit, tliui is 

downward, mo\emtni 1 his image of Soul is unity ora unit in itself ? 1 uclidanswcrs with this 

Sense and Nature, the vegetal pnnciple ” definition “\ unit is ihit b) virtue o( whuh 

Nothing, writes Plotinus, “is completely each of the things that exist is i ilk done ’ Unity 

severed from its prior Thus the human Soul is not only the imasurv of exisuiuc, but alsoof 

appears to reach as far down as to the vegetal numbers, for, according to 1 lulid, a nunibei is 

order ” In these successive emanations “all tiut a multitude comjxised of uniis “ In m illit mat 
IS not One is conserved bv virtue of the One, icsnolcssthan mmrnphvsics orin tlitolon the 

and from the (Dne derives its characteristic na- relation of unity to iuiiiiIki seems to be the 

ture ” Lver>thinge\ccptthcOneisaonc many, heart of the problem of tin one and iht minv 

“If It had not attained such unit v as IS ceinsistcnt “Number, ' accoiding to I ockt, “applies it- 
with being made up of multiplicitv, we could self to mm, angtls, actions thoughts tscry 
not affirm its existence” Ihe Iranscendent thingihat(iihcrdocscMsi,oicinbi imigmcd ’* 
alone is “a really existent One, wholly and Initv or one w in his sicw, not only ilu sini- 
trulv One, while its sequent, poured down in plcst of ill our ide is, but flu most omniprest ni 
some way from the One, IS all, a total which has ‘Fstrx object o'lr smses aie emplovcd iboiu, 

participation in unity and whose cserv member cvcr> idea inourundcrsiandings,c\crv choughi 

IS similarly all and one ” of our minds, brings this idea along with it. 

If reason cannot fulls grasp the Transcendent And thcrclorc it is in iis igrtcmcni lo all 

One, that may be because discursive reason is other things, the most unaeual idea we hate ” 
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2-*8 355d'3S7d, prop 10 , schol 358a-b, prop 
12 3$9b'C, PROP 13 , coRoL and schol 359d, 
PROP 14 , COROL I 360a, prop 15 360a'361d, 
PROP 16 , COROL 1-3 362a, prop 18 363c, PRf>p 
25 , SCHOL and corol 36Sb, prop 28 36Sc- 
366a, PROP 33 , SCHOL i-prop 34 367C‘369a; 
PART in, 395a-d 

35 I-ockk: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch vii, 
sfxT 7 132d; cii xni, sect 26 lS4b-c; gh xvi, 

SECT I 16SC'd 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 13 415c 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 43d-44a; 44c-45b / Judge' 
mens, S50a'551a,c; 564c-565d csp 56SC'd; 
580C'd 

\a. The relation of the one and the many: 
emanation of the many from the one 

7 Plato: Republic v, 370d'373c; bk vii, 
392b 394b / Pormenuies 486a-511d / Sophist^ 
561d-S74c csp S64d-574c / Statesman, 594d' 
595a / Phldms, 610d 613a 
SAKisiorLt: Physics, hk 1 , ch 8 [i<)i*24''‘*i2l 
267a c / Metaphysics, bk 1 , ch 6 505b S06b; 
OH 7 [988*^4-**5| 506c; bk v, ch 6 [ioi6'’i8- 
25I 537b; |ioi7*3-'7) 537c; bk x, ch i ( 1052^1- 
578d'580a; cii 6 583d<584c; bk xiv, 
CH 1 2 619b,d-622c 

17 Pl<*i INI’S : Ftrst Ennead, tr vii, ch 2 26C'd / 
Second Ennead, tr 111, ch 11 46b>c; ch 18 
49c 50a; tr ix, ch 8 70a-d / Third Ennead, 
tr n, CH 16 90c-91c; tr 111, cii i 93b c; tr 
VII, CH II 126a d; tr viii 129a-136a passim; 
IK IX, CH 3, 137b'C / Fourth Ennead, ir 11 
139c 141c; TR 111, CH 2-5 142a 144c; tr iv, 
CH i, 159b<d; CH 10-12 163a464d; ch 30-45 
174b'183a; tr viii, ch 3-TR ix, ch 5 202a- 
207a, c / Fifth Ennead, tr 1, cii 4-9 209d- 
213c; tr II, CH 1 214c-215a; tr 111, cii 10-12 
221b-223c; tr iv 226d-228b; tr vii 238a- 
239b; tr viii, ch 7 242d-243c / Sixth Ennead, 
TR n, CH t -8 268d-273c; ch 20-22 278d-280d; 
tr iv, CH 4 299a-d; iR v 305c-310d; tr \i, 
CH 7 313d-314a; tr vn, ch 4-17 323c'331a 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, part i, qq 3- 
' II Ha-SOb passim; q 14 , a 6 , ans 80a'81c; 
Q 16, A 6 98b-d; qq ^ 0-31 167a-17Sc; qq 44-45 
238a-250a; q 47 2S6a-259a; q 77 , a 6 , rep i 
404c-405c; q 85 , a 8 , ans 460b-461b; qq 103- 
105 528a'545b csp Q 103 , aa 3^-4 530a-S31b; 
PART 1*11, Q 17, A 4 , ans 688d-6^ 

31 Spinoza: ^hlcs, part 1 355a>4l72d csp def 
3,5 3SSb, AXIOM 1-2 355C'‘d, Pipp 1-8 355d- 
357d, PROP ii-r6 358b-362a, iIeop 18 363c, 
PROP 21-25 S64a'365b, prop 29 366b'C 
42 Kane: Pure Reason, 43d-44a; 49c-51d csp 
Sle d; 74b*76c; I07b c; 173b*177b; 197b* 
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198a / Judgement, 564C'565d csp 565c-d; 
580c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 165a b: 
PART ni, 306a 

lb. The unity or duality of God and the world: 
the immanence and transcendence of 
God 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk xii, cii 10 
(ro75»i2-i6J 605d 

9 Aris I OTLE : Motion of Animals, ch 3 [699^1 1 ]- 
CH 4 [7CMj'‘5] 234a-235a 

12 Kpictltijs: Ducounes, bk i, ch 14 120 d- 121 c 
12 Al’relius: Meduattons, bk ti, sect 1 256 b, d; 
BK Vll, SECT 9 280 b'C 

18 August iNr: Confessions, bk i, par 2-3 lb'2a; 
bk hi, par 10 15b d; par 18 18b; bk iv, par 26 
25c-d; par 31 26c-27a; bk vi, par 4 36a'b; bk 
vn, par 1-7 43b-4Sd; par 16-23 48c-50c csp 
par 21 49d-50a; bk x, par 8-ia 73b 74a; bk 

XII, par 7 lOOd-lOla; par 21 103d-104a / Cuy 
of God, BK IV, CH I2~i3 195d'196b; bk vn. 
CH 6, 248a; rii 30 261b-d; bk x, ch 14 307c- 
308a; bk xii, ch 17 353a>3S4a; cii 25 358b- 
359a / Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 12 627c-d 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologtca, part i, q 3, 
A I, RFP I 14b-]5b; a 8 19d-20c; q 4, a ^ 
22b-23b; q 6, a 4 30b d; q 8 34c-38c; o 16, 
A 6 98b d; q 18, a 4 107d-108c; q 44, as 1-2 
238b-240a; o 51, a 3. rep 3 277a-278c; q 52, 
A 2 279b- 280a; q 61, a 3, rep 2 316a-d; g 90, 
A I 480d 481d; qq 103 105 528a-545b; part 
i-iT, Q 17, A 8, REP 2 692a-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, part ii-ii, q 
26, A 2 , rep 3 Slla-d; part hi suppl, q 84, 
a 2, REP I 984c-985d 

21 Dante: Dwine Comedy, paradise, 1 [94-123] 
107b-c; II [112-148] 109a-b; xiii [52-66] 
126a; \ix [40 66] 135c d; xxvni 148d-150b; 
XXIX (i27-i45ll51C'd; xxxiii I76-145] 157a'd 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part n, 162b 
31 Descartes: Discourse, pari v, 54d-56a / 
Objections and Replies, 110b-112a; 123c-d; 
158bl59a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 1 355a-372d csp dlf 
3 5 355b, AXIOM 1-2 355c-d, prop 2-8 3S5d- 
357d, PROP 10, SCHOL 358a-b, prop 13, 
COROL-PROP 18 359d-363c, prop 22-23 364d- 
365a, PROP 25, COROL and schol 365b, prop 
28-31 365c 367a, prop 33-34 367b-369a; 
PART II, PROP I -II 373d-377c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [469-505] 185b- 
186a; bk xi [334-346] 306b 

34 Newton: Pnnaples, bk 111, general schol, 
370a 371a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch 

XIII, SECT 18 lS2a-c; ch xv, sect 2-4 162c> 
163b: BK III, CH vr, sect 11-12 27lb-272b 

35 Berkeley; Human Knowledge, sect 149- 
150 442d-443b; sect 155 444b-c 
35 Humf: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
56 47Sa-b 
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THE GREAT IDEAS Ic to la 


(1. The transcendental one: the Ahsolnte; the unity 
of being, of nature, of the universe, 1 b. The 
unity or duality of Cod and the world: the 
immanence and transcendence of God^ 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 192C'd / Practical Reason, 
342c? 351b>352c / Judgement, S50a-S5la,c; 
564c-565d csp 565c-d; 56^-d; 580c-d; 592a'C 

46 Hfgel: Philosophy of History, intro, 156d- 
157b; 176b c; part i, 2260 221a; 224a b; 
227d 228c; 23 7d 238a; 245d 246c 

48 Melvtu.f: Kfoh Dtcl^, llSb 117a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, rk v, 216d-218b; 
BK XIV, 608a'b; bk xv, 631a'C 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Katamazov, bk vi, 
153b-d 

Ic. The one and the many in relation to the uni- 
versal and the particular: the abstract 
and the concrete universal 

7 Plato: Laches, 32a'33a / Meno, 174d-175d / 
Euthyphro, 193a-c / RepuHtc, bk vi, 383d- 
388a; bk vii, 392a'394a / Parmenides, 486d- 
489a / Theaetetus, 514b-515d / Sophist, 
559a-c / Phtlebus, 610d 613a 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 2 [t^2o-**9l 5b c / 

Posterior Ana l\ tics, bk i, ch ii ( 77 * 5 - 91 105d- 
206a; ch 24 | 85 * 3 i-'* 3 ] 116c; [ 85 '*i 5 ' 2 i] n7a 
/ Heathens, bk i, ch 9 369a d 

/ Metaphysics, bk 1 , ch 6 505b'506b; cii 7 
(988*34-**5] 506c; bk hi, ch 4 (iooi®i8-*^6J 
520a>b; bk v, ch 3 [ioi4'’3~i3] 534d; cii 6 
(ioi 6 *»i 7 ~ioi 7*3] 537b-c; ch 25 [1023^*17 -19] 
545b'C; ch 25 [102 3*^22 l-cii 26 (102 3^*32) 
545c; BK VII, CH 10 [io34^35-io36*25l^58b- 
559d; ch 15 563c 564c; bk x, ch i 578b, d- 
580a csp {1052*28-37] S78d; cu 2 SSOb-d; bk 
XII, CH 8 [1074*32-39] 604d; bk xiii, ch 10 
618c-619a,c 

17 Pi^TiNUs: Fourth Ennead, tr ix, ch 5 206d- 
207a,c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, fart i, q 3, a 
2, REP 3 15c-16a, Q II, A 3, ANS 49a c; Q 13, 
A 9, ANS and REP 2 71b-72c; g 14, a 6, ans 
80a 81c; q 30, a 3, ans and rep i 169b-170c; 
A 4 170c-171b; Q 47, A 2, ans 257b-258c; q 
77, A I, REP I 399c-401b; Q 79, a 5, rep 2 
418c-419b; q 93, a 9, ans 500c-501c; part 
i-ii, Q 10, A I, REP 3 662d-663d; q 17, a 4, 
ANS 688d*689c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 2, 
A I, ans 710a'711c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, SSb-c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 332a'333b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, prop 40, schol 1 
387b-388a 

85 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xi, 
sect 9 145b-c; ch xxxii, sect 6 244b-c; bk 
111, CH I, SECT 3 251d-252a; ch 111 , sect i 9 
254d-256c passim; ch vi, sect i 268b'C; 
SECT 32-33 277c-278c 

35 Bfrkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 


7-19 406a-410c passim, csp sect i2-i6 408a- 
409d 

351IiiME. Human Understanding, sect xij, div 
125, 507b [fn f] 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 197b 198a; 211c-213a 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 5-7 
13a-14c; par 24 17d 18a; part hi, par 156 157 
57d; par 165 59d; par 185-186 64b-d; par 
353-360 ]12b-]14a,c / Phtloiophy of History, 
INTRO, 158a’159a; 176b 177b; p\ht i, 237d- 
238a; pari hi, 306a 
53 James: Psychology, 308a 311a f)assim 

2. The modes of unity: comparison of numeri- 
cal, essential, and divine unity 

8 Arisiotie: Physic^, bk i, ch 2 ti8s**5 186*4] 
260b d / Metaphysics, bk i, < h 5 [g8()*'S 987*1] 
504c 505a; bk v, cii 6 536a S37c, bk \. ch i 
578b, d 580a / Soul, bk 11, ch 1 [412^8 9J 
642c; CH 4 1315*22 **81 645c d 
17 PioiiNUs: Fourth Fnnead, tr ix, ch 2 205c- 
206a; cm 5 206d 207a, c 

19AQt»lN^s: Summa Fhcnlogtca, pari i, g ii 
46d'50b esp a 4 49d 50b; 0 30, a i. rfp 2,4 
167a 168a, a 2, rep 5 168a 169b, g 9 ^, a i, 
RFP 3 492a d; pari i 11, g 17, \ 4 , ans 688d- 
689c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part mi, o 2 
709d 723a esp a 9 719d 720c, g 17 80bd 809d 
31 I >ESCAR I r s Ohjee twnuind Replies, 22 Id 225d 
31 Spino/a; Ethics, pari n, nri 7 373c 
53 James: Psychology, 215b 216a 

2a, Numerical unity or identity; the number aife 

7 Plato. Republic, bk vii, 392b 394b / 
Theaetetus, 535b c; 537a'C 

8 Aristotle: Categories, cu 5 [4* 10 -**19] 8b 9 a 
/ Topics, BK i, CH 18 [108^23 32] 153 a, c; bk 
VI, ch 4 [141^6-81 194 d / Physics, bk iv, ch 14 
[223^12-224*14] 303 c 304 a, c; bk vii, ch i 
[242*31 -'^41 326 c-d / Metaphysics, bk hi, ( 11 4 
[1001*25- **25] 520 a c; bk v, ch 6 [1016*^18- 
1017*1) 537 b-c; CH 9 [ioi8*4 9) 538 d; cii 13 
[1020*8 9] 541 b; BK x, CH i 578 b,d 580 a; ch 
3 [1054*30 -35) 581 a: ch 6 [1056^3 ^ 1057*16) 
584 b c; bk xh, ch 7 [1072*33 34] 602 b; ch 8 
[1074*31-391 604 d; UK Rtii, CH 6 9 611 d- 
618 c; BK XIV, CH I [1087^34-1088*14) 620 a-b 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk ^it, dlfinijions, i 
127a ^ 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic rk 1, 814c; 821d; 

BK II, 832b; 838c<d; 839i-840a 
17 Plotinus: Fourth EnneaM, tr ix, ch 2 205c- 
206a; ch 5 206d-207a,c Ennead, tr v, 

CH 4 230b'd / Sixth Ennead, ir ii, ch q ii 
273c'27Sd; ra vi 310d-^lb esp ch 5 312c- 
313b, CH 11-16 315d-3]}9d; tr ix, cu 1-2 
353d-35Sa 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 3, 
A 5 , ans and rep 2 17c-18b; o 7 , a 4 , ans 33d- 
34c; q ID, A 6 45c-46d; Q xi, a 1, rep 1-2 46 d- 
47d; A 2 , ans 47d 48d; a 3, rep 2 49a-c; a 
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4, REP 2 49d-50b; 0 30 , a i, rep 4 ]67a'168a; 
A 2, RRP 5 168a-169b; a 3 169b'170c; g 85, 
A 8, RRP 2 460b-461b; part i-ii, g 10 , a i, 
RRP 3 662d 663d 

20 Aqcjina,s: Summa Theologica^ part hi, g 2 , 
a 3, RRP I 713a'714c; a 9, ri.p i 719d-720c; 
O 17 806d'809d; part hi suppl, q 79 95Jb' 
956b 

28 Gai.ilrh: Two New Sciences^ first day, 
146c-H7a 

31 Olscarfl.s: Rules^ xiv, 31b'C; 32a'b / 
Geometry y rk i, 296a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics y part i, prop 12-15 359b- 
361 d 

33 i^ASCAL: Pensee<y 512 262a 

35 Human Underi^tandingy dk i, ch hi, 

sri'r 4 5 I13bc; uk h, cii xxvii 218d'228c 
passim; bk iv, cii i, srcf 4 307b c; ch hi, 
M.CT 8 315b c 

35 Hi-rkilry: Human KnowledgCy sect 12 13 
415b c 

42 K\Nr: Pure RcasoUy 99a- 101b 

2b. The unity of the indivisible or the simple: 
the individual thing, the point, the atom, 
the quality 

7 pLAm: R( public y bk vii, 392b-394b / Par- 
mcnttle^. 506d 507b / Tluaetetu^y 545b-547b 
/ Sopluity 566a d / PhilebuSy 611b c 
SArisioiil: Cdtegortc^y cn 2 |P*3 q] 5c / 
Tupjc^y BK I, CII 18 (108^23 32 1 153a, c / 
Phy^teSy BK I, CH 2 1185^17 igj 260c; bk hi, 
CII 7 (207’*3i *^10] 285d'286a; bk iv, cii 10 
[2 18“ 3 30] 297d 298b / Generation and Cor- 
ruptiufiy bk 1, 1 II 2 1 316”! 5 3i7“i7l 411d-413a 
/ Metaphy$ic<y bk i, cii 9 1992*18 24] 510b c; 
BK HI, CH 3 |iuoi^7 19I 520b c; dk v, cm 3 
[1014*^3 13I 534d; CH 5 (1015^9 16] 536a; 
CH 6 |ioi('/*24 31 J 537b; bk m, ch 12 11069*1 3- 
16) 598c; BK Ml, CII 7 11072*33 3|1 602b / 
Souly HK 111, CH 2 [427*10 J4I 659b-c; ch 6 
[33</'6-22j 663a' b 

OAkisrorLE: luhuSy bk x, ch 4 [1174**9-14! 
428d'429a 

11 Kifcuo: ElemenfSy bk i, ueiinitions, i la 

11 Nicomachi's: Aruhmcticy bk ii, 832b 

12 LiicKfcriuj*: Nature o/ThingSy bk i [483 634J 
7a-8d 

17 Pi xiriNiis: Fourth Jinneady tr hi, ch 2, 
. 142b-c 

19 Aqcinas: Summa TheologicUy part i, q 6 , a 
3, HbP 1 29c 30b; 0 8, A 2 , kep 2 35c 36b; 
Q [o, A I, ANS nnd utp 1,3,5 ^^6 41d; g ii, 
A 1, ANS 46d 47d; a 2 , rkp 4 47d 48d; a\ 3 4 
49a'50b; g 29 , a 4 , ans and rep 3 165c 167a; 
g 30, A 1, KEP 3 167a l68a: g 40 , a 2 , kup 1 
214b'215b: g 42 , a 2 , rep 4 225d-227a; g 50, 
A 2 270a'272a; g 52 , a 2 279b'28j0a; g 53 , a i, 
RKP 1 280d'282a; a 2 , ans 283a'283b; g 76, 
A 8 397d 399b; g 85 , a 8 , ans and rep 2 
460b*46]b; part i h, q 13 , a 4 , rep 2 675a'C 

20AguiNAs: Summa Thcotogicay part i ii, q 


54, A 4 25b-d; part hi suppl, g 83, a 2, 
RTP 5 976C'978c; a 3, rep 4 978C'980d 

31 l>i scaktes; RuleSy xii, 20d-21b 

31 Spinoza: EthieSy part i, prop 12-15 359b' 
361d; PART 11, DEP 7 373c 

34 Newton: OptieSy bk hi, 541b 

35 f.f>cKF: Human Understandingy bk ii, cii ii, 
sEcr I 127d 128a; cii xv, sect 9 164b- d; 
CH x\i, sect 1 165c-d; bk hi, ch iv, sect 
15 16 263a'C 

35 B ekkiley: Human KnowledgCy intro, sect 
7 406a b; sect 99 432b 

42 K\n i ; Pure Reason y 120c'129c esp 121a 124d, 
126a 128b; 130b 133c esp 131c; 137a 140c 
esp 137d-138d [antithesis); 152a-d; 158a- 
159d; 161d 163a; 211c 213a 

2c. The complex unity of a whole composed of 
parts: the distinction betw'een the in- 
divisible and the undivided 

7 Plato: ParmenideSy 49Sc-497c; 505c-506b / 
TheacictuSy 545b 547b / Sophisty 566a-d 

8 Aristoili.: Toptes, bk vi, t:n 13 [150*1 ] ch 
14 |i‘Si“32] 204c 206a / PhysieSy bk i, ch 2 
[i8s‘*ii 17I 260b-c; bk hi, ch 6 [2o6**33- 
207*31] 285b-d; bk iv, ch 3 [210*25 -**8j 
289b-c / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 6 536a'537c; 
CH 26 545c-d; bk x. cii i 578b,d'580a; ch 3 
li054*20 23I 58Ia / Souiy bk hi, ch 6 [43o**6- 
22] 663a-b 

9 ARisrf)iLi : EthieSy bk x, «.h 4 [1174*13 *'14] 
428b-429a / Poluiesy bk i, ch i [ 1252-18-24] 
445b; f'H 2 [1253*19 25] 446c 

12 l.t’CRr.iTis; Nature ofThingSy bk 1 [599 634] 

8bd 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Enneady tr hi, ch 2 142a- 
143b; iR IX, CH 5 206d-207a,c 

19 AguiNAs: Summa TheologicUy p\rt i, g 6, 
A 3, Ri p I 29c-30b; g ii, a i, \ns and rep 2 
46d-47d; a 2, kep 2 47d'48d; o 30, a i, hfp 4 
167a-l68a; g 39» a 3, ans 204C'205c; g 85 , a 
3, rkp 2 455b-457a; a 8, ans 460b 461b; 
PART i-it, g 17, A 4, ANS 688d-689c 

20 AguiNAs; Summa Theologtcdy pari hi suppl, 
g 79, A 2, REP 2 953b-95Sc 

28(iALiLho: Two New ScienceSy first pay, 
145b-146c; 150d 151c 

34 Niwton: PnncipleSy bk hi. rill hi 270b- 
271a 

35 Locke: Human Under standing, bk h, ch xxh, 
SRct 4 201c d; i:h x\iv 214b-d; bk hi, ch v, 
sect 10 11 266b d 

35 Birkti.ly: Human Knowledgey sect 12 13 
415b-c 

46}iLr,i:L: Philosophy of Right, additions, 168 
145c d 

53 James: Psychology, 104a- 106b 

3. Kinds of wholes or complex unities 

SAristoiik: Metaphysics, bk v, ch 6 536a- 
537c; CH 25 26 545b-d; bk x, ch 1 578b, d- 
580a 
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(3. Kmdsrfwbohs or complex Hmhiis.) 

17 Plottinu#: Fourth Ermead^ tr hi, ch ar -3 
142a-143<l 

19 Aquinas: Swnma Theological part 1, q 3 
14a-20c; q 8 , a 2 , rep 3 35c-36b; q n, a i, 
RhP 2 46d-47d; a 2 , rep 2 47d-48d; q 76, a 8, 
AN!. 397d'399b; Q 77, a 1, rep i 399c-401b; 
part i-ii, o 17 , a 4 688 d 689c 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologicoy fart in, q 2, 
A I, ANS 710a<711c; part hi suppl, q 79, a 3, 
AMS and RCP i 9S5c 956b 

31 Descartes; Objections and Replies^ 224d' 
225d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason^ 161d>163a 

Quantitative wholes: oneness in matter or 
motion 

8 Aristotle; Categories, ch 6 [4‘*20-5®37] 9 a-d 
/ Physics, BK IV, ch 5 l2i2^2<}-33) 292 b; bk 
vri, CH 1 [242^*2 }-'24:5*‘3l 327 a-b / Generation 
and Corruption, bk 1, ch 6 420 b- 421 d; ch 10 
426 C' 428 d / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 6 (1015** 
37-ioi6*i6] 536 b'C; 11016*^7-18) 537 a-b; ni 
13 541 b'C; CH 25 [io 23 **i 3 -i 8 ] S 45 b; ch 26 
[io23**32-i024*iol S 4 Sc-d; bk x, cii i [1052* 
18-28] S 78 b,d; bk xi, ch 9 [1066*27 34] 
594 d; CM 12 [1069*5-12] 598 a, c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 4 (1174*13 *’14] 
428b-429a 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr 11, ch 1, 139 d 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, part i, q B, 
A 2 , RFP 3 3 SC' 36 b; q II, A 2, rep 2 47 d- 48 d; 
Q 119, A 1, ANS 604 C' 607 b 
31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, IHd'llSa 
31 Spinoza; Ethics, part i, prop 15, schol 360 b- 
361 d; PART II, DEP 7 373 c; lemma 5-7 379 d' 
380 b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 129c-lS9d esp 130b-133c, 
137a-140c, 152a-d; 161d-163a 

3 tf(l) The continuity of a quantitative whole 
8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 6 (5*1 14] 9b-c / 
Physics, BK 1, CH 2 li85S~i7] 260b-c; bk hi, 
CH 6-7 284b'286c; bk iv, ch 4 [21 1*29 
290c; CH 5 [ 2 I 2 ** 3 - 6 ] 291d; bk v, ch 3 307 b' 
306b; bk vi, ch x-2 312b,d-315d / Meta- 
physics, BK V, CH 4 [ioi 4 *’ 2 a- 27 } 535a; ch 6 
[ioi 5 *» 36 -ioi 6 *i 7 ] S 36 b'C; ch 13 [1020*8-14] 
541b; CH 26 [1023*^32-36] 545c-d; b-r x, ch 1 
11052 * 18 '- 25] 578b; BK XI, cii 12 [1069*5-11] 
598a,c / Soul, bk hi, ch 2 [427*10-14] 659b-c; 
CH 6 662d-663c 

11 Euclid; Elements, bk x, prop i 19]b-]92a 
11 Archimedes: Spirals, 4^b / Quadrature of 
the Parabola, S27a-b 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk i, 811d-812a 
17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr xi, ch 1 , 139d 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, part 1 , q 3 , 
A I, ANS 14b-15b; Q 7 , a 3 , rep 3-4 32e-33c; 
A 4 , ANS 33d*34c; o it, a 2 , rep 2 47d-48d; 
Q 30 , a 3 , ANS 169b-170c; q 58 , a 2 , ans 


301 b-d; q 67 , a 1 , ans 350b 351a; q 76 , a 8 , 
ANS 397d-399b; q 85 , a 8 , ans 460b 461b 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologtca, part hi, q 2 , 
a 3 , REP 3 713a-714c; part hi suppl, q 79 , 
A 3 , ANS and REP I 955c-956b 

28 Galileo: Tu^o New Sciences, first day, 139c- 
153a passim 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 15 , schol 360b- 
361d 

34 Newton: Principles, bk i, lemma i 25a; 
LEMMA If, SCHOL, 31a‘32a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 69c-72c; 161d-163a 

^a{2) The unity and divisibility of a motion 

8 Aristotlf: Physics, bk iv, ch ii [ 219 * 10 - 13 ] 
298d'299a; bk v, ch 4 308b'310a; bk vi 
312b,d-325d; bk vii, ch 1 [ 242*31 **4]326c-d; 
bk vHi, ch 7 [ 26 i* 28 ]-ch 8 [ 265 * 12 ] 347c- 
352a / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 6 [ 1016 * 5 - 7 ] 
536c; cH 13 [ 1020 * 25 - 33 ] 541c: bk x, ch i 
[ 1052 * 18 - 21 ] 578b; BK XII, ch 6 [i 07 i** 8 -ii] 
601b 

9 Aristotle : Ethics, bk x, ch 4 [1174*1 3 -**14] 
428 b 429 a 

17 Plotinus; Third Ennead, tr vii, ch 8-9 
123b 125d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, p\rt i, q 7 , 
A ], Rbp 4 32c-33c 

28 G\LiLr«>: Two New Science^, third day, 
201 a- 202 a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 6 
139b-c; APH 41 173d 174b ^ 

33 Pascal: Geometrual Demonstration, 434a- 
439b passim 

34 Newton; Principles, bk i, lemma 11 , schol, 
31b 

42 Ksnt: Pure Reason, 26b 27a; 74b 76c; 130b- 
133c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a-d 

3^(3) The unity and divisibility of matter 

7 Plato: Titnaens, 456a-457b 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk hi, ch 6-7 284b- 
286c; BK vi, CH 4 316d'318a / Heavens, bk iv, 
CH 6 [ 313 *^ 6 - 22 ] 405a, c / Generation and Cor- 
ruption, BK 1 , CH 2 i3i5®'a5“3i7*i7| 411b- 
413a; ch 8 [ 325*2 3 - 326 *’ 28 ] 423d-425d; ch 9 
[ 327*1 ]-cii 10 [ 328 ** 25 ] 42J^i-428d / Meta- 
physics, BK VII, CH 1 ^ [i 039 "tt--iil 562d; ch 16 
[io 4 o'* 5 -i 6 ] 564c; bk x, (|h i [ 1053 * 21 - 24 ] 
579d / Sense and the Sensible, ch 6 [ 445 ** 4 - 
446 * 20 ] 683b-684c; cix 7 it 4 < 3 * 2 i- 30 ] 688 d- 
689a 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, Ik I, CH 12 172d- 
173c 

12 Lucrftxus: Nature ofThiriks, bk i [ 483 - 634 ] 
7a-8d , 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, iv, cu 7 , 52c / 
Fourth Ennead, tr h, ch i, i39d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, part 1 , q 3 , 
A 1 , ANS 14b'15b; Q 7 , a 3 , rep 3-4 32c-33c; 
A 4 , ANS 33d-34c; q 16 , a 7 , rep 2 99a-d; Ci 
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47, A iuu» >-3 158o*259ft; q 50 , a 2. ans 
270iK272a; q 119 , a i, ans 604e-607b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part hi. q 2. 
A X, an« 710ao711c; part hi suppl. q 79. a i, 
REP 3 95lb-953b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences^ first day, 139c- 
153a passim, esp 147d-148b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum^ bk 11 , aph 8 140b 

31 Descartes: Otjections and Replies^ 112b 

34 Newton; Optics^ bk hi, 541b 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk 11 , ch 
XVII, sect 12 170d; ch xxiii, sect 31 212b'c; 
CH XXIX, SECT t6, 237b-d; bk iv, ch x. 
sect 10, 351d'352a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 47 
421C'422a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, lOOc-d; 131c; 137a-140c; 
152a‘d; 161 d 163a 

43 Federalist: number 31 , 103d 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, SSOb.d- 
855a, c 

3a(4) The unity and divisibility of time and 
space 

7 Plaio: Ti/naeuSs 4S0c-451a; 456a'457b 

8 ARisrori-E: Categories, ch 6 (5*‘6-29l 9b-c / 
Physics, MK IV, CH II [2i9“io-i3l 298d-299a; 
BK VI 312b,d'325d passim / Generation and 
Corruption, bk 11, cii 10 [337*22-34] 439b c / 
Metaphysics, bk v, cii 13 [1020*25-34] 541c / 
Soul, BK III, CH 6 [430^6-19] 663a-b 

17 Plotinus: Thtrd Ennead, ir vii, ch 8-13 
123bl29a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xi, par 17-41 
93b-99b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 7, 
A 3 , REP 4 32c'33c; a 4 . rlp i 33d-'34c 

28 Galileo: Two New Sctences, third day, 
201a 202a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, 52d>53a / 
Objections and Replies, 213b'C 

33 Pascal; Geometrical Demonstration, 434a' 
439b passim 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xiii, 
SECT 13-14 ISlb'd; CH xv, sect 9 164b*d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 98 432a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 24a-26b; 130b'133c; 
160b'163a; 186d-187a 

53 James: Psychology, 398a-399b; 420a' b; 547a- 
548b; 631a 

35 . Natural or essential wholes: the oneness 
of a being or a nature 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk v, cii 6 536a- 
537c; BK X, CH i 578b,d'580a 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 11, ch 6, 189a- 
190b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1 , q 8, 
A 2, REP 3 35c-36b; q ii> a x^bp 2 46d-47d; 
A 4, REP 3 49d'50b; q 13, a '9, ans 71b'72c; 
q 85, A 8, ans 460b-461b; part i-u, q 17, a 
4, ANS 688d 689c 


31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 152d' 
155d; 224d'225d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vi, 
sect i^io 268b-271b passim, esp sect 4 268d' 
269b; BK iv, cii vi, sect ii 334b'335b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 1 
413a-b; sect 12 415b-c; sect 99 432b 

3^(1) The distinction between essential and 
accidental unity 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk 11 , ch 10 
[93^*36-38) 128b-c / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 6 
536a'537c; ch 27 545d-546a; bk vii, ch 4-6 
552b- S55a; cii 12 561b-562a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk vii, ch 8 [1328*21-24] 
532c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 10, 
A 6, ANS 45c-46d; q xi, a i, rep 2 ^d-47d; 
q 76, A 8, ANS 397d'399b; q 118. ^ 3. ans 
603b 604b; part i-ii, q 17 , a 4, ans 688d' 
689c; Q 28, A 1, REP 2 740b-741a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part hi, q 2, 
A I, ANS 710a-711c; a 6 716b'718b; q a i, 
rep 2 723b-724a; q 17. a 2, ans 808d 809d; 
PART III suppl, q 79, a I, ANS aod rep 4 
951b 953b; a 2, rep 1-2,4 953b-955c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, <h vi, 
scci i-io 268b'271b pj&sim, esp sect 4 
268d-269b 

3^(2) The comparison of the unity of natural 
things with man-made compositions or 
SiggTegEXionsi artificial wholes 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk v, ch 6 (ioi5'*35- 
1016*9] S36b'C; CH 26 lio23'»32-36i 545c d; 
BK VIII, cu 3 [io43‘»i9-24] 568a-b; bk x, ch i 
[ 1052*18-25] 578b 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theohgica, p\rti-ii, q 17, 
A 4 , ANS 688d-689c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part hi, q 2, 
A I, ANS 710a-711c; part hi suppl, q 79 , a 2 , 
REP 4 953b-955c 

42 Judgement, SSZa-SSSb 

3^(3) The unity of a substance and of substan- 
tial form 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch 3 [i86**i4-i9] 
261C'd; BK IV. CH 2 (209'»i -210*10] 288b-d / 
Heavens, bk 1, cii 9 [277'’26-278*’9] 369a d; 
bk IV, CH 4 [312*12-171 403d / Metaphysics, 
BK V, CH 6 (ioi6^i-iil 537a; ch 25 [iO2 3**i0-" 
23] 545b-c; bk vii, ch 17 S65a-S66a,c; bk 
VIII, cii 6 569d-570d; bk ix, ch x [1046*28-29] 
571b; BK X, CII I [1052*28-34] 578d; bk xii, 
CH 10 [1075^34-37] 606d; BK xiH, cix 2 
[1077*20-231 60^ / Soul, BK I, CH 1 [402^*1- 
403*2] 631C'632a; ch 5 [410^10-16] 6^c; bk 
i, cu 5 l4ii*23l-BK n, CH 2 (414*28] 641b'644c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1, ch 12 172d- 
173c; BK II, CH 6, 189a-190b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part 1, q 3, aa 
2-3 15c-16d; Q 7, A !• ANS 31a-d; a 2, anb 
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THE GREAT IDF AS 3^(4) to U(5) 


(3^. Natural or essential wholes the oneness of a 
being or a nature, 3^(3) The unity of a 
substance and of substantial form.) 

31d 32c, Q IT A 1, RBP I 2 46d 47d a rlp 
2 ^ 49d 50b o A 7, Ri p 2 99a d, o 29» 
A 2 RI I 163b 164b, o 50, \ 2 ans 270a 
272a y "f* \ 3 365b 367a, Ki 76 , aa ^ 4 
391a 394c ^ \ns 397d 399b q «•> a 4. 
\Ns ind RLP 2 457a d q 110, \ 1 , vns 004c 
607b i»\Ri i IT, o I- \ 4, \Ns 688d 689c 
20 Vc;! iNA^ Sunima Iheolngua. i \ri in, q 2, 
A I, VNS and rh' 2 710a 711r o \ " ri p 1 
728a 729a, Q 17 806d 809d, i \ri hi si pi i , 
Q 79, \ I, \Ns and Ktp 4 951b 953b v 2 ri p 
I 2,4 953b 955c 

31 Drsf \Rir^ Ohjettwm and R( phc^ 152d ISSd 
31 SiiNn/\ I thus, p\RT I, Dir ^ 3i>Sb 1 rop 
5 10 356b 358b prop 12 15 359b 361d 
35IotKL Human Vndet standing bk 11 <11 

XMii, sFiT 1-6 201a 205c srci Y? 213d 
214b. L.T1 xxMi, si( I 2 7 219b 221a bk 111, 
CH \i, ^E< r I 10 268b 271b pissim tsp si ct 
4 268d 269b, srf 1 10 271b sk r 21 273( d, 
srcT \2 280b c sfct ^9 282c. bk iv, c ii vi, 
sLf I II 334b 335b 

42 Ksm Ptite Reason 15b c 63a, 63d 64a, 
74b 76c 81b 83b 91d 93b 9Sa d 131c d, 
137a 140c 162b 163a i judgtmtnt^ 556d 558a, 
559bd, 56Sbd 575c 576a 

33(4) The unity of man as composite of body 
and soul, matter and spirit, extension 
and thought 

7 Plsto ( ratylui 93b d / Phaedru^, 124b*d / 
Phaedo^ 231b 234c ^ Republic, bk hi 338a 
339a / Itmaetii, 453b c / Laws, bk \ , 686d 
687c 

8 \RisroTLE Metaphysics, bk mi, ch 10 

(i045*'n 559a b bk vni rii ^ [104^*29- 

**4) S67d, CH 6 569d 570d, bk xii, <n 10 
[1075^44 S7l / ^oul, BK 1, c H I [40^*2 

^19] 632a d rH5[^io*’io i6| 610c, (41 1**5 iS| 
641c d, HK Ti, CH i 2 612a 644c 

9 \risioiif Politic , BK i < 11 >5 [1254“^^ ^7l 
448a 

12 Li cRTTii s Nature of things, bk hi [94 I/6) 
31b 32b [370 39sl34d35a 
12 Lph ieti s Di courses, bk i, ch 3 I08b c, 
BK IV c H II, 240d 242d 
12 \lrhus Medtlaiwns, bk iv, sfci 21 
265b c BK \ 11, SEC T 55 283b c, bk ix, src 1 8 
292b, BK XII, SECT 30 310a b 

17 Pi on VI s First fnntad, ra i la 6b / Second 
hnnead, ir i, ch 5, 37c / 1 ourth Lnnead, ir 
HI, CH 19 2% 151d 154b, ra vii, ch i 191c d, 
CH 8, 197c 198b / Sixth hnnead, ra vii, cii 
4 8, 323c 325c 

18 Ai r.i sriNF O/v of God, bk v, ch ii, 216c, 
BK i\, c H 8 17 289d 295c passim, bk x, < 11 29 
316d 318b, BK xfir, cii 16 367a d, cii 19 
369c 370c, BK MV, <ii 2 3 377a 378d, cii 5 
379c 380b 


19 Aqui VAS Summa Theologtca, p vri i, o 8 , a i, 
RCP 2 34d 35c, \ 2, RfP 1 2 3Sc 36b o 75, a 2, 
Ri p I 2 379c 380c, A 4 381b 382a, o 76 385c 
399b, Q iiH Q 119, A I 600a 607b, iart 1 11, 

0 4, \ 5, RLP 2 632c 634b, q 17 , a ), ans and 
Ri p 3 688d 689c 

20 \oi ivas Summa Ihtologica, pari hi, o 2, 
A I, ANS ind RI p 2 710a 711c \ s 7l5a 7I6b, 
A 6, ANS and ri p 2 716b 718b q 3 , a 7 rip 

1 728a 729a q 17, s 2 ans ind rip | 808d 
809d, PARI HI St r PI , o 79 aa i 2 951b 955c, 

0 So, s\ 1 2 956c 958b QO S2 85 968a 992a 
211)svii Dnine ( onuJ), piiuaiori x\v 

7h| 91d 92a 

25MoNiMtNF / \a\s, 294c 295a, 311a b, 

432b d 540a 543a c 

30 B \t ON idt anct n c nt of / earning 18d 49c 

31 l)i Si \Rii s Di toitf\(, p\R \ IV 51 d 52a i \Rr 

v 60b c / Mtditatmn^ 11 77d 81d vi 98c 99a, 
99d 100a Olju'tori and Replies l]9d 120a, 
Dll M Ml 130c d Dll \ 130d i HOP IV I33c, 
135d 13bb 152dl55d 170b c 20 7 d 208a, 

209c 22ld 225d 23la212d 248b ?76b c 

31 Spino/v / hu i\Ki 11 iR)P II n ^77b 
378c PARI 111 PROP 2 396c 398b 1 \ri v, 

1 Rj I 451a 452c 

33 P\S( M Pen sees 512 262a 

35 I iHKi- Human I ndti u ndu g 1 c i in 

51 < I } 113b C BK H 1 II WMI s r I () 8 

220c 222a esp ski S 221d 222 i ski 15 
221b c SK I 21 225d 226a ^K 1 - ’w 227d 
228c BK IV <H 111 SK I 6 31 sb pissim 

35 ill MI Human LnderstamTing ski mi i>i\ 

52 472c 473c 

36 Si I RNi In tram Shand\ 229b 230a 270b, 
277a b 

37 I iFLDivc lorn Jonc , 198a t 
42 Kant Judgement 557c 558b 

46Hirrf Philosophy of Rtgl f ivRri pir p 4S 
24a c ADDITIONS, 2 115d 
53 Jvmis P\\(holog\ Ia4arsp2b3a >a 84a 
93b esp 88a 90b 116a 119b esp 118b ll9b 
130a IJJa 140a 208d b 222b 223a 
54 1 Kii n Intrrpr tation of Dreams, l*)4c 155a 

3^(5) 7 he unity of the human person or the 
self the order of mao’s powers, the split 
personality 

Ni vv lisrvMrvr Romans, 6 ti 2 14,78,1415- 

14 . 

7 1*1 MO Symposium, I65d 16 bh/ Gotgtas, 270d 
271b / Repuhlu, bk iv, 34 3a 355a esp 350b 
355a / hmaeus 453b 454n, 474b d 476a b 

8 \Risiori I Soul, bk hi, 411 6 11 662d 667a 
12 I pi( nits Discourses, uil i, cii 5 j 108b 

110a, CH 12 118d 120b, bk iii, ch 24 203c 
210a 

12 Ai RLLins Meditations, nK i, sfci 1 253a, 
BK V, SFCT 56 273d, bk vii, SFfT 13 280c, 
SEci 55 283b c, bk VIII, slci i 285a b, bk 
IX, SFCT 9 292b d 

17 Pi 01 INIS Fourth Lnnead, tr iv, ch 18 
16bd 167b 



4 to 4 ^ 

18 AuoirsiiNc: Confessions^ bk viii, par lo-ii 
55c 56b; par 19 24 58b 60a; bk x» par 49 
81b c 

19 A<^uin\s: Summa Thcologica, p\Rr i, q 77 
399b-407a; v Sr, a 5 430c-431d; gg 95 loi 
492a S23d; part i-ii, q a i 672d*673c; 
g 16, A I 684b d; Q 17, A 4 688d'689c; g )6, 
A I 782b 783a 

20 Agi’iNAs: Summa Thtologica, i»\rt i ii, 0 77, 
A 2 145d-147c; gg 81-8? 162d>174b; harf 
11' II, g 29 530b' 533a; p^rt hi, g 2, a i, rfp 2 
7l0a 711c; \ 2, ans and rfp 2 % 711d 712d; 
g 6 740b 745b; g 17, a 2, an’s and rfp \ 
808d 809d, o 19, a 1, ki v 4 816a'818b; pari 
III snppL, g 70, A 1 893d 895d; g 79, a 2 
953b 955c 

21 Dante; Divine Comeths purgatory, iv [r 18) 
57c 

25 Mt>NrAU,\r: Esia\s^ 105c 107a, 159a 162c; 
273b 276a; 300d 301c; 326b 327b; 381b c; 
388c 389c 

30 Ba<.i>n. Advancetnctu ofl^aimng^ 72b 

31 Dls( \kii S' Meditatiom^ iv 89a 93a 

35 Lock! . Human i'nden/unding^ bk ii, cii 1, 
VI ( r 11 12 12id 124c, sn r 19 126a c; ch 
WMI 218d 228c passim, csp si ci 9 26 222a' 
227d 

41 (iii.HDN Dculwe and Fall, 150c 

42 K \N j Pute RcUion, 49c 51d csp 5lc d; 120c 
129c csp 121a 124d, 126a 128b, 200c 204c / 
Picf. \itiaph\^ical Llemtnts oj Etlms, 368d- 
369a / Judgement, 584d 585c 

47 Cjoi nil PARI i [1064 1117] 26b 28a; 

h2i7 ^2501 79a b 

51 I oLsicn. War and Peace, bk xii, 554b' 
555c 

53 J \Mi s PiYchoIogY, la-b; 130a 139a passim, 
csp 134b 137b; 147a'149a; 154a lS5b; 188a- 
259b csp 192a b, 205a 206a, 213a 219a, 
222a b, 225a 258a 

54 Fkh'd, Origin and Dcielopment of PiViho 
Analysis, 6a 9b / Hyyfrria, 28d 29b, 81 d 83c 
csp 82a / Vnconuwu^, 430a b / (icneral Intio- 
diution, 589c 593b csp 590a c; 615b 616c; 
633d 635c csp 634b / Beyond the Plea Mire 
Pnnciple, 640c d / Group Psychology, 689d' 
690c / Ego and Id, 699a c: 701 d 707c csp 
701d 703a, 704d, 711b; 712b 716b csp 712b c, 
7l5C'716a / Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxi- 
ety, 72 Id 722d csp 722c; 747a / Civilisation 

' and Its Discontents, 767d 768d / New Intro- 
ductory lectures, 830a 840a csp 830d 832a, 
836d 839b; 843d 845b csp 84Sb 

4. Unity in the realm of mind: unity in thought 
or knowledge 

4a. The unity of mind or ihtellect» the cognitive 
faculties, or consciousness 

SAhistoilr: Soul, bk i, cii ^ [^07^:^ 12] 
636b'd; bk hi, cii i -5 656b.d 662d; ch 7 
l4^i»2() »'i|663d-664a; cu 8 -I4)664c d 

17 Fi.oMNir.s: Fourth Ennead, ir hi, cii ^ 143b-c 
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19Ag^^^^s: Summa Thcologica, p\pr i, g 76, 
A 2 388c 391a; g 79, a a ; 5 41 7a 419b; g 88, 
A I, ANS 469a 471c 

20 Aquinas* Summa Theologica, p\ri i 11, g 50, 
A 4, ANS 9a'10b 

42 Kani ; Pure Reason, 49c 51d csp Slc-d; 55a- 
56c; 99a 101b; llOd 112a; 119a b; 120c'129c 
esp 121a 124d, 126a 128b; 185b c; 193a 200c 
esp 193d I94b, 194d 195a. 199a c; 200c'204c / 
Pi actual Reason, 329a d / Judgement, 463a- 
475d; 570b S72b 

46IlhGJL: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
:^2i ^22 106C'107a; par ^543 llOd 111a / Phi- 
losophY of History, iniro, 175c 177b 

53 James* PsychologY, la b; 154a 157b csp 156a; 
159b 161a csp IbOa ieia 

4h, The unity of sense-experience: the unity of 
attention; the transcendental unity of 
apperception 

7 Pla ro; Theaetetus, 534d'535b 

8 Arisfoill: Posterior Analytus, bk h, ch ig 
l9c)‘"^6 1 00*^1 4I 136 b c / Metaphysics, bk i, cii 
I [080^25 081“!] 499 b / Soul, BK II, (H II 
654 b 656 a; bk hi. ch i [ 425*1^ ^*10] 657 b d; 
< H 2 [426^7 427*^15] 658 d 659 c; ^ ii 7 [4y''2o- 
^1) 663 d 664 a / Sense and the Sensible, ch 7 
685 c 689 a, c 

17 Pi OHM s Fourth Ennead, ir iii, cii \ 143b c 

19 Agi I NAS Summa Theologica, parti, gi , a 
Ri p 2 4c 5a; g 78. a a 4 -4 410a 413d 

20 \guiNAs Summa Theologica, pmki \ 11,077. 
A i, ans 145a d; part hi slppi, g 82, \ 4, 
RFP 4 971a 972d 

21 AN n Divine Comedy, pi / rg atory, i v [ i -1 S) 
57c 

35 Bi HKEi by: Human Knowledge, si ct QQ432b 

42 K \M Pure Reason, 48d 59b csp 49c 51 d 

48 \fi I MI 1 E * Moby Dtcl{, 244b 245a 

53 J AMEs: Psychology, 232b 238b csp 232b 234b, 
237a 238a; 261a 269a; 315b 318b pjssim, csp 
318a b; 469a 471a, 502b 503b; 570a 572b csp 
572a 

4c. Unity in thinking or understanding: the 
unity of complex ideas and definitions; 
the unity of the term, the judgment, and 
the syllogism 

7 Pi \to* !.aches, 32a 33a / Meno, 174a 179b / 
Theaetetus, 514b 51 5d; 534d'S36a; 545b- 
547b / Sophist, 559a c 

SArisioiif: Categories, cu 5 [2*19-441 6b c; 
(4*6 N)1 7b d / Interpretation, cu 5 26b c; 
CH 8 27d 28a; cii 11 31c 32c / Posterior Ana 
lytic^, BK I, CH 24 [84*’4 i- 85 *i| 115d 116a, bk 
11, CH 6 (92*28-441 126b; cii 10 [94** 46 48] 
128b c; CH 14 [97**6 2sl 133a'b / Topics, 
BK I, CH 18 [108*17-471 152b'd; bk iv, ch 4 
[124*27-29! 171d; CH 6 li27'*5-6] 177a; bk vi. 
CH 2 Ii49**i9“42l 192C'd; cii 4 [141*26 *’2) 
194c d: CH 5 [142**40-144*12! 196b c; ch 10 
[148*24! All II [149*48) 202b 203d; ch 14 
[150*1) cii 14 [151*41] 204c 206a; bk vii, ch 3 
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( 4 . Unity in tho realm ef mind: unity in thought or 
knowledge, 4c, Unity in thinking or u^er^ 
standing: the unity oj complex ideas and 
definitions; the unity of the term, the judg* 
ment, and the syllogism,) 

(i53*6-22) 208a-b; li$ 4 *vnl 209b; ch 4 
(i 54 *i 5 -i 81 209 c / Sophistical Refutations^ ch 
7 [i69‘*3-6] 233b / Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 7 
{ioi 2 * 22 - 24 l S32b; bk v, ch 5 
534c; bk \ii, ch 4-6 552b- 555a; ch 10 12 
558a-562a; ch 17 S65a'566a»c; bk vin, ch 2 
[io4^*i2'-28] 567c-d; cii 3 [i 04 ^'* 28 - 3^1 568b; 
CH 6 569d'570d; bk x, ch i ( 1052 * 28 - ;{ 7 ) 
578d / SouL BK I, CH I [402'*!' q] 631c-d; bk 
II, CH 3 (414**20-^2) 644d 645a: bk hi, ch 6 
662d-663c; rii 8 [ 4 :j 2 * 9 -ioJ 664c 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, hk i, ch ^ 166a- 
I67d csp I643 '*io- 35] 167a-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, tart i, o s8, 
A 2 301 b-d; Q S 5 , A 4 457a-d; a 8 460b 461b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 59c d 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk ii, ch 
XII, SECT I 147b-d: SECT 5-8 148a-d passim; 
CH XVI, SECT I 165c-d; ch xxii, suer 4 
201C'd; CH XXIV 214b'd; bk 111, cii v 263d' 
268a passim, esp spct 4 264b, sect io~ri 
266b'd; cii vi, sect 28-3^ 276a-278c pas 
sim, esp SECT 32, 278a-b; cm xi, sect 18 
304a'b 

35 Berkeley: Knowledge, sect i 413a-b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 43d-44a; 44c-45b; 45d' 
46a; 49C'51d esp Sle d: 107b-c; ]10d-112a: 
133c; 193a-200c esp 195b-d, 197b'198a; 
234c / Practical Reason^, 329a-d / Judgenfent, 
550a'551a,c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 220 c 

53 James; Psychology, 178a'184a esp 178b-179a, 
180a; 213b-214a;'820b-821a 

4d, The unity of science: the unity of particular 
sciences 

7 Plato: Charmides, lOb-lla / Symposium, 
167a- d / Republic, bk 111, 333b-d; bk vii, 
397c-398a 

8 Aristo'ixe: Posterior Analytics, bk i, cii 7 
103c-d; CH 9 104b'd: ch ii [77*‘26-^5l 106b; 
cm 28 n9c; CH 32 120C'121b / Topics, hk 11, 
CM 3 (ijo**i^ 28) 155c / Sophistical Refutations, 
CH 9 (170^20-^3) 234b-c / Metaphysios, bk hi, 
ch 1 (995**4-261 513d-514b: ch 2 |g96®i8- 
997*34] 514d'516a; bk iv, ch 1-3 522a-525a; 
BK VI, CH I 547b,d-548c; bk xi, ch 1-4 587a- 
590a; cii 7-^ 592b-593d 

17 Plotinus; Third Ennead, tr ix, ch 2, 137a / 
Fourth Ennead, tr hi, cm 2, 143a; tr ix, cii 5 
206d'207a,c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, part i, q i, a 3 
4c-Sa 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
57 , A 6 , RBP 3 40a-41a 

23 Hobbes: Lmathan, part 1 , 71c-d; 72a'd 


30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 13a-c; ISd- 
16b; 44c-4Sa: 48d-49b 

31 Descartes: Rules, i la-2a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 193a- 200c esp 197b- 
198a / Judgement, 560d-561a; 578a' b 

51 'Folstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 197b; bk vi, 
248d'249a 

53 James: Psychology, la- 4a passim 

54 Frei'd: New Introductory ! lectures, 874a 

4e, The one and the many, or the simple and 
the complex, as objects of knowledge: 
the order of learning with respect to 
wholes and parts 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 126a'C; 134b-c / Symposium, 
167a-d / Meno, 174a 183a / Phaedo, 231b 
232b / Republic, bk hi, 333b'd; bk v, 368C' 
373c; BK VII, 392b'394b / Timaeu^, 465d 
/ Parmenides 486a-511d / Theaetetus, 534d' 
536a; 537a'C; S45b'547b / Sophist, 569d'570a 
/ Statesman, 594d'595a / Ph debus, 609b 613c 

8 Arisiotlp: Posterior Analytics, bk h, ( h 19 

136a'137a.c / Topics, bk v, ch 5 [135*20 V)] 
186d 187a / Physics, bk 1, < ic 1 259fl b / Meta 
physic^, BK HI. Ill 4 l999*-2 4 2()| 518 a; hk v, 
CII 6 11016^*18 25] 537b; bk vii, cii 17 [loji* 
6- *11 1 565a-d; bk x, ch i 11052*^1 -ios 3^8] 
578d-S80a; cm 3 [1054*20 29] 581a; hk xi, 
CH 10 594d 596a / Soul, bk i, cii i 1 402^15 
403*2] 631 d 632a; bk hi, ch i [425*14 **io| 
657b'd; ch 6 662d’663c / Sense and the Scnsi 
ble, CH 7 685C'689a,c ^ 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
1639*1 2- •’9I 161b d / Politics, BK 1, c'li i 
(1252*18 24I 445b 

17 Pi.oiiNrs: Fourth Ennead, tr iv, ch i 159a d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologua, ikskt i, 0 3 , a 
3 , rep 1 16a d; q 10 , a i, Htn i 40d 41d; q ii, 
A 2, RtP 4 47d-48d; a 3 , rep 2 49a'C; q 12, 
AA 8-10 57b-59d; o 14 , a a 5-6 79a-8lc; a 10, 
REP I 83d-84c; o 30 , a i, rep 4 167a 168a; 
A 3, REP 3 169b'170c; Q 39 , a 8 210a'213a; q 
58, A 2 301 b-d; c:> 85, AA 3-4 455b-457d; a 8 
460b-461b; part i-ii, q 10 , a i, rep 3 662d' 
663d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Ijearning, 44c-45a / 
Novum Organum, prep lOSa-lOOd; bk i, aph 
19- 36 108b-109b; bk 11 , a^h 3-5 137c'139a: 
APH 17 149b'd; aph 27 1^7b-158d; aph 30 
159C'd; APH 35 162a' 164a ;i API! 37 168d-169c 

31 Descartes: Rules, viii, l|lb'C; ix 14d-15d; 
xii 18b-25a esp 20d-24c / ^scourse, part 11, 
46c-48b 

35 Locke: Human UndersfanMmg, bk lu, ch ui, 
SECT 7 255C'256a; cii vi, Act 32 277C'278b: 
BK IV, cji VI, sect 11 334b-u5b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 99432b 

35 Hume: Human VhderstanJj^ng, sect 1, mv 9 
454c-4S5a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 49c-5ld esp 51c-d: llOd- 
lllc; 193d-200c / Practical Reason, 294a-b / 
Judgement, 572a'b 
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51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, X97b; bk vi, 
246<l-249a; bk xii, 555b-c 

53 James: Psychology, 315a<319a csp 317b 318b; 
327a'331b; 360a; 397a; 406b; 452b453b 
[fn ]); 456b-4S7a; 503b'504a; 547a-S48b; 
551b'552a 

4J, llie unity of knower and known, or of 
subject and object 

7 Plato: Seventh Ixtter, 809c-8l0d csp 810c 

8 Aristoile: Interpretation, cn i |i 6*4 -g] 25a / 
Topics, BK I, cii 1 8 [ 108 * 17 * 37 ] 152b d / \f eta- 
physics, BK XTi, CH 7 [ 1072^18 24 ] 602d 603a; 
cif 9 [ 1074 ^*^ 5 - 1075 * 11 ] 605c-d / Soul, BK I, 
CH 5 [ 400'* 1 8 - 4 11 * 7 ) 639c 641a; bk ii, ch 5 
[ 4 i 6 '' 32 - 4 i 7 “ 2 l 647b; [ 417 * 17 - 21 ] 647d; [ 418 * 2 - 
6 ] 648c d; bk hi, c»i 2 [ 425 '’ 17 - 426 *^ 8 ] 657d- 
658d; CH < [ 427 * 10 - 659c-d ; CH 4 661b' 
662c; CII 5 ( 4 ^ 0 * 14-161 662c; ( 4 ^ 0*20 22 ] 
662d; CH 7 ( 431 * 1 - 8 ] 663c; ch 7 [ 431 ^ 13 ] rii 8 
[ 432 * 2 ] 664b c / Sense and the Sensihle, cii 6 
( 446 ^ 13 - 27 ] OSSa-b / Memory and Reminis- 
cence, ( H 1 [ 450*25 - 451 * 19 ] 691a 692b 

17 I’lOMNi-s: Third r*m'‘ad, tr ix, ch i ISOa d/ 
Ftjth ij/nead, ra iii, ch 10 221 b 222 a; fr vi, 
rii 1 235b'd 

18 Ai ^.rsjiNi : Confessions, bk x, par 17 75c d; 
p.ii 19 76a b; par 22 24 76d-77c; par 27-28 
78b d / City of God, bk viii, cii 6 , 269b 

19 A«,n liWs: Surnma Thcologua, p^RT i, o 14 , 
A 2 76d 77d; a 0, rep 1,3 80a 81c; a 9 , rfp 2 
8,1b d; 0 27 , A I, KEP 2 153b'154b; o 85 , a 8 , 
Rj p 3 460b 46lb; o 117 , a i 595d'597c; pari* 
I 11 , o 2S, A I , KLP 3 740b-741a 

42 K\nt: Pure Reason, 23a-24a; 52C'53a; 88 b- 
91d 

40 Hkf.Ff.: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 31 
19c-20a; part m, par 140 147 55C'5Ca; par 
343 llOd'llla; par 360 113d 114a, c / Philoso- 
phy of History, in fro, 160C'161a 

48 MtLViLLB: Molly Dtcl{, 231 a 

53 Jamfs. Psychology, 142a-143b; 147a'b; 176a- 
178a; 232b'238b csp 232b-233a, 234a 235a, 
236a'237b; 307a; 309a-311a passim, csp 311a; 
852a 

S« Unity in moral and political matters 

5a. The unity of virtue and the many virtues 

7 Plato: Ijoches, 32a'37b / Protagoras, 48a' 50d; 
58a 64d / Meno 174a l90a,c csp 174a 175d / 
Statesman, 605d-607a / Laws, bk xii, 795c- 
797b 

SARisrorLB: Topics, bk v, ch i [ 128 ^ 34 - 39 ] 
178d 

9 Aristotle; Ethics, bk v, cii t [ii 29 '*i 2 )-ch 2 
|i 1 30 ^ 29 ] 377a-378b; bk vi, ch 13 394b-d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk viii, sect 39 288c; 
BK XI, SECT 10 303b-c 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr ii, ch 7 9c-10a; 
TR III, ch 6 lld-12b 

20 Aquinas: Surnma Thcologka, part i-ii, q 60 , 


a 1 49d'50c; q 61 , aa 3-4 56b-58b; o 65 
70a'75a; o 68 , a 5 92c-93c; o 73 . a 1 n9c-120c; 
part 11 II, Q 23 , AA 4-8 485d-489c; Q 184 , a 

1 629a'd 

30 Bacon: A di>ancement of learning, SOa-Sla 
33 I’ascal: Pensees, 20 175a 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
256a b / Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
377d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 469a' b 

The unity of the last end: the plurality of 
intermediate ends or means 

8 ARisTon.h; Soul, bk hi, cir 10 [ 433 S -1 3] 666b 

9 ARisroFLL: Ethics, bk i, ch i -2 339a'd; ch 4 
[ 1095*1 3 29 ] 340b-c; cu 6 [ 1096*11 '*» 8 ) 341b-d 

12 hiMcri.riis: Discourses, bk hi, cii 14, 189d 
12 AtiRFLius: Meditations, bk v, sect 16 271C'd; 
BK \i, sect 42 278a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr iv, ch 4-16 14a- 
19b / Sixth Ennead, fk ix, cii 6 * 1 1 357a 360d 

18 Auers riNi.: City of God, bk viii, ch 4 266d- 
267c; CH 8-9 270a'271a / Christian Doctrine, 
bk i, CH 35 634C'd 

19 Aquinas: Surnma Theologica, part i-ii, o i, 
AA 5-8 613a-615c; o 12 , a 3 , rep 1 670d'671b; 
O 13, A 3, REP 2 674C'675a; o 16, a 3, ros- 
FRAkv and rlp 3 685b'686a 

20 Aquinas: Stmma Theologica, part ii-ii, OQ 

2 -4 390d 409d 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 234c'240b csp 235a'b, 
236d 237a, 238C'239a / Fund. Prm. Mcta- 
physic of Morals, 257c-d; 266c-267d; 271d' 
279d cip 273d'277b; 286c 287d / Practical 
Reason, 307a'd; 317a b; 327d'329a; 337a- 
355d / Judgemcru, 588b [fn 2 ); 59lb 592c csp 
S92a-c: 594c 597d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 448a;461c 463d 

5c. The unity of subjective will and objective 
morality in the ethical realm 

46 Hi OF l: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 8 
14c: pai 33 20b-d; part 11 , par 14 1 54b- d; 
PART III, par 155 57c; par 183 64a: par 185 
64b'd; par 229 75b; par 258 80b-81c; par 2 O 0 - 
261 82a'83d; par 270 84d'89c; par 353 300 
J12b I14a,c csp par 360 113d 114a, c; aodi- 
iioNs, loo-ioi 133a-b; 118 ISba-b 

5d. The unity of the family and the unity of the 
state: the limits of political or social 
unification 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 343c 344a: bk v, 
356b 365d / Statesman, 605d-608d 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viii, ch i [1155*22 28) 
406d: BK IX, CII 6 420c-421a / Politics, bk i, 
CH 1-2 445a'446d; bk ii, ch 1-6 455b,d'461d 
csp ch 2 4S5d'456c; bk vii, ch 4 SSOa d; 
CH 8 532C'533a 

18 Auoustine: CMyofCod, bk ii, ch 21 , Iblb-c; 
BK XU. rii 21 357a b; bk xvti, cii 14 , 464d; 
bk XIX, cti 14-17 520a-523a 
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(3. Unity in moral and political matters, 5d The 
unity ei the family and the unify of the state: 
the limits of political or social unificution,) 

20 AquinavS: Summa Theologtca, mKr i ii, o 8i, 
A I, ANS I63a-164ci 

23 Hobbes: Ln*rVi//7tf/7, T>\Rr II, 99a 101a: 109c d, 
llla-b: 12la; 152C'd; 155b 

33 Pasc\l: Pences, 871 344b 

35 Lockh Ch'tl Government^ th vn, sFcr 78 80 
42b-43a 

38 MoNTFSQuiEr: Spirit of Latv^, hk i, 3b-c; 
BK X, 64a; 64d-65b: hk xix, 140a-c 

38 Rousstai’: Political luonomy, 367a 369a pas- 
sim / Social Contract, hk i, 392b'393b; bk 
III, 419c-d; BK IV, 425a-427a 

40 rJiBBos: Decline and Fall, 18a 

42 K\nt: Scietue of Right, 455c 456a 

43 r*EnERMi'>r: nimher 1-2, 30d'32a; num- 
ber I 4 60a'62d passim, cspOlb-c 

43 NCill: Representatne Government, 352b 3S3a; 
417c-433b passim / Utilitarianism ^ 460a-461c 

44 Boswell; Johnson, 56a'b 

46 Hlofl: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
158-159 58a; par 17^ Ola-b; par 181 63c d; 
par 270 84d 89c; par 276 92b; AimnioNs, 117 
135d-136a; 161 143a b; 16S 145c d; 178 147d' 
148a ' Philosophy of History, imro, 170c- 
178a; psrt i, 211a-212c; 222a'C; 236a'C; psrt 
111, 302d-303a; part iv, 363c-d 

50 Marx Encels: Communist Manifesto, 421a'd 
esp 421c-d; 427C'428b 

54 Frcud: Group Psychology, 677b 678b; 684d / 
Civilization and Its Discontents, 785c- 788d; 
791b-c; 799a-800a 

5e, The unity of sovereignty: Its divisibility or 
indivisibility; the problem of federal 
union 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 97c-98a,c; part 
II, 100c-105c; ISOb; 1518-1528 ; part hi, 198a- 
199a 

38 MoNri-sQuiFu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, 3b; bk 
IX, 58b,d*60a 

38 RoLsstAi’: Social Contract, bk i, 392b'393b; 
BK ir, 395a'396a; bk lu, 406b, d 410a; 420d; 
422a c 

41 CauBON: Decline and Fall, 577b c 

42 Kani: Science of Right, 437c-d; 439a 441 d; 
452C'd; 455c 456a / Judgement, 5868- 587a 

43 CoNsinuiioN of the U.S.; lla-20d pas- 
sim, eSp ARTICI.K VI [58 ^ 590] 16d, AMtVD- 
MENTA, X 18a 

43 Fldi ralist: number 1-14 29a'62d passim; 
NUMBER 15, 63d'64a; 65c-d; number 18 20 
718' 78b passim; number 32, 105d'107b 
NUMBER 39, ]26b'128b; number 42, 138c; 
number 44, 146d-147c; number 82 242b- 
244a 

43 Mill: Representatuc Government, 428b-433b 
passim 

46 Hhon : Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 276- 


to 6a 

278 92b-93a; fwr 281 95b'd; par ^21-^22 
106C'107a / Philosophy of History, pari* 11, 
278c: part IV, 342b'd; 355c-d 

6. Unity in the supernatural order 

6a, The unity and simplicity of God 

Old 1*1 s r vvir n I : fixodus, 20:1 6 / Deuteronomy, 
4:^9; s:6-i(>; 6:4; ^2:29 / I Kingi, 8:2^,6o— 
(D) III Kintrs, 8:2 ^,60 / psalms, 18:^1 ~{D) 
Psalms, 17.^2 / Laiah, 37:16,20; 43:10 15; 
44*6,8; 45:5 6,18,21 22] 48:12 (D) Isatas, 

37:16,20; 13:10-15; 44*6,8; 45-3 6,18,21 22; 
48:12 / Jeremiah, 10:6 {D) Jeremtas, 10.6 / 

Ho>ea, 13:4 -(/)) ()>ce, 13:4 / Zechatiah, 14:9 
- (/)) /achartas, 14:9 / Malachi, 2:10 ~(D) 
hJaliukias, 2:10 

Apourvpiia: Wisdom of Solomon, 12:13 -(/ 7 ) 
or. Booh of Wisdom, 12.13 / 1 1 Mattahees, 
1:24 25 (/)) O'l', II Mufhahees, 1:24 -25 

New 1‘hsrAMiN'T: Matthew, 23*9; 28 / Marl{, 
12:29 34 / John, 17.3 / / Corinthians, 8:1 6; 
12:1 13 * Ephesians, |:i 6 / / Timothy, 21 6 / 
Jamt\, 2.10 

8 Aaisiori.h* Phydis, bk mii, r u 10 353b 355d 

/ Metaph\stes, bk xii, cn 7 (1073*^4 ]i)60Ja b; 
CH 8 [1074*^32 39] C04d; cm 9 ii] 

605c d 

9 '\Risioii.h : Fthii^, bk vii, <h 14 [1154^*20 31] 
406c 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Enncad, tr ix 353d 360d 

18 Aur.usriNr: Confessions, ^ 1, par 10 3b c; 
par 12 4a: bk iv, par 24 25b c; jur 29 26b; 
BK VII, pai 2 43c 44a, par 16 23 48c'50c cs}> 
par 21 49d-50a: bk mii, par 4 111c / City of 
God, BK VIII, cii 6 268d 269c; ni ii, 272c; 
BK XI. CM If) 327d 328d / Christian Dot trine, 
BK 1, CH 5 625d 626a; cn 32 633c-d 

19 Aoui.nas: Summa Theohgica, pari i. o 3 14a- 
20c; o 4, A 2, REP I 2 21b 22b; a 3 22b 23b; 
Q 6, A 3 29c-30b; o 7, a 2 31d 32c; g 8, a 2, 
Ri.p 2-3 35c 36b; a 4 37c-38c; o ii 46d 50b; 
Q 13, A I, RI.P 2- 3 62c 63c; a 4 65c 66b; a it 
73c-74b; o 14, a i, rlp 2 75d-76c; a 4 78b- 
79a; q 26, a i, ri-p i ISOb-c; q 27, a i, ri p 2 
153b 154b; q 30, a i, rlp 3 4 167a 168a; a 3 
169b 170c; <) 40, a i, rhp i 213b-214b; o 44, 
A I, ANS 238b 239a; o 47, a 1 256a 257b; q 50, 
a 2 , Ri'.p 3 270a 272a; a 3, ki p 2 272a 273b; 
Q 54, a I, ANS 285a d; a rep 2 286C'287b; 
Q 55, A I, ANS and rep j 289a-d; a 3, ans 
291a'd; o 57, a 1, ans 29^ d; q 84, a 2. ans 
and rlp 3 442b 443c; g 8 ^, a 2, rlp 4 471c- 
472c; PART 1 11, Q 18, a 1, |iNS 694a-d 

20 Aqihnas: Summa Theoloffua, part i ii, o 49, 
A 4, ANS 5a'6a; g 50, a 6,^ans 1 la-1 2a; 073, 
A I, REP 3 119C‘120c; PART III, Q 2, A 2, ANS 
and rep i 711d-712d; g 3, a 2 , mf.p 3 724a c; 
A 3 724C'725b; g 6, a 5 , rp.p 2 744a d 

21 Dantl: Divine Comedy, paradise, xiii [52- 
66) 126a; xxiv {115-154] 143d-144b; xxix 
[127 145) 151c-d; xxxiii I76 145] 157a-d 
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23 Hobbks: Leviathan, part ii, 151d 

31 Dlso^rtfs: Discourse, pari* iv, 52a d / Med 
itations, in 81d 89a (-sp 88a'b / Objections and 
Replies, 122b-c; 232b 

31 SpiNf)/\: Ethics, part i 3S5a-372d csjj di-i- i 
355a, DLi- 3,0 355b, axiom 2 355c d, prop i -8 
355d 357d, prop 359c 361 d, prop i 6, 

coHoi. 1,3 362a, prop 17 , torol 2 362b, prop 
18 363c, prop 20 363d'364a, prop 29 , schol 
366b'C; part 11 , prop 4 374c; prop 7, soiioi,, 
375b 

35 lA)CKr: Human Understanding, bk i, c ii hi, 
sixir 15 ll6c-d; uk 11 , ch xmii, sk 1 35 
213b c; BK in, 1 11 vi. ski 11 271b d 

40 Gib HON : Dei line and Vail, 307b'C 

41 CnuBov: Decline and Pall, 229c 230b 

42 Kani: Pure Rtacon, 176b c; 192c d; 205a-b 

46 IIm.i I : Philosophy ofllistoiy, psri i, 224a*b; 

227d 228a; pari hi, 306a c; part iv, 322a c 

6b, The unity of the Trinity 

Nlv\ 'ftsrAMFNT. 7 oA«, 1:1-5 / / John, 5:7 

18 Al-opsiim' : Confesiwns, bk mii, par 12 
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Chapter 64: OPINION 


INTRODUCTION 


T he noble Houyhnhnms arc paragons of 
reason. 7'hcy have no conceptions or 
ideas of what is evil in a rational nature. “Their 
grand maxim/* according to Swift, their crea^ 
tor, “is to cultivate reason and to be wholly 
governed by it. Neither is reason among them 
a point problematical as with us, where men 
can argue with plausibility on both sides of the 
question; but strikes you w»ilh immediate con- 
viction, as it needs ..iUAt do where it is not 
mingled, obscured, or discolored by passion and 
interest.’* 

What (Captain Gulliver finds most striking 
in tlie coniiast between men and this noble 
race of horses is that the perfect rationality 
of the Houyhnhnms lifts them entirely al)ove 
the vagaries and vicissitudes of opinion. “I re- 
member it was will) extreme difficulty,** he 
says, “that I could bring my master to under- 
stand the meaning of the word opinion^ or how 
a point could be disputable; localise reason 
taught us to affirm or deny only where we are 
certain, and beyond our knowledge we cannot 
do either. So that controversies, wranglings, 
disputes, and p(X>ilivencss in false and dubious 
propositions, are evils unknown among the 
Houyhnhnms.” 

Among men it is not the meaning of “opin- 
ion** but of “knowledge” whicli causes trouble. 
If men l\ad no conccj>tion of knowledge at all, 
as the Houyhnhnms seem to have no concep- 
tion of opinion, they would find themselves 
disagrccingalx)ut many matters of opinion, but 
prolxibly not about the nature of opinion itself. 
The great controversies concerning opinion 
in the tradition of western thought all relate 
to its distinction from knowledge, both with 
regard to the difference in their rcsixTciivc ob- 
jects and with regard to the way in which 
the mind works when it knows and when it 
opines. 


Only when something better than opinion is 
proposed as attainable do the characteristics of 
opinion come to be questioned. That some- 
thing may stand m rebtion to opinion as cer- 
tainty to probability, as fact to conjecture, as 
adequate to inadequate knowledge, as demon- 
stration to persuasion. The chief source of dis- 
agreement about the nature of opinion seems to 
be the meaning of the other term in the com- 
parison. Yet a few commonly recognized fea- 
tures of knowledge— if that is taken as the con- 
trasting tenn— throw some light on the charac- 
teristics of opinion. Certain things which arc 
never said about knowledge seem to be gener- 
ally said of opinion. 

An opinion, it is said, may be either true or 
false. But knowledge is never said to be false. 
For a great many writers, though not for all, 
doubt and belief arc attitudes of mind which 
accoinjxuiy the holding of opinions, but not 
the f>osscssion of knowledge, it is possible to 
opine and doubt at the same time, but not to 
know and doubt. Belief overcomes doubt with 
respect to opinion, but in those matters in 
which the mind is convinced of the truth of its 
judgments, an act of belief docs not seem to be 
necessary. 

In the sense in which belief implies a willing- 
ness to assent where assent might reasonably be 
withheld, belief seems to be appropriate to 
opinion but incompatible with knowledge. The 
opposite of an opinion may be reasonably main- 
tained, whereas the opposite of that which is 
known must be error or fiiLsehood, and there- 
fore untenable. The traditional distinction be- 
tween axioms and postulates (or assumptions) 
exemplifies this difference beiw'ccn knowledge 
and opinion. If a proposition is axiomatic, its 
contrary must be false. But if something is pro- 
posed as an assumption to be taken for granted, 
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then itr> opposite can also be postulated, and 
pix>bably will be postulated by tho^* who arc 
unwilling to grant w'hat has been proposed. 

This last point in the tompaiison of knowb 
edge and opinion appears to have political sig- 
nificance. It IS not merely that men are accus- 
tomed to expect more disagreement in the 
sphere of politics tlun in science; ihev take a 
different attitude toward scicntihc and political 
controversv , largcl) bc^cause one is supposed to 
occur in the domain ot knowledge and the other 
in the realm of opinion. Men speik of having a 
right to their own opinions, which includes a 
right to persist in them despite the conflicting 
opinions of others. The notion of a right to a 
certain obstinacy in dillcnng from one’s fellow' 
men seems to follow Irom the nature ol opinion 
and to accord with its distinction fioni knowl 
edge. With regard to matters concerning which 
It IS supposed that knowledge rather than opin- 
ion is possible, disagrc'cment may of course oc- 
cur, but never without the expectation that 
reasonable men should be able to reach agret- 
meni on the disputed point by re examining the 
facts 

The dilfcrcnccs between men which we ap- 
peal to a consensus to resolve arc differences of 
opinion, not knowledge. Sc^mt times conflicts of 
opinion cannot be settled in any other manner, 
and for practical pui poses it may be necessary 
to accept the opinion of the majority. The 
iheorv ot majority rule raises many questions 
on which the great bcx>ks take opposite views, 
but for the most part they restric t the applica- 
tion of the theory to matters of opinion. Dis- 
puted issues in mat lu'ma tics or other theoretic 
sciences arc scklom, if cvxr, settled by counting 
heads. The weight of nunilxrrs seems to be 
pt'culiarly relevant to measuring the worth of 
conflicting opinions. 

The traditional consideration of opinion nat 
urallv divides, therefore, into two niajoi lines 
of discussion. 1 he first deals with the theoreti- 
cal problem of the difference between knowl- 
edge and opinion, and involves such related 
terms as doubt, belief, fairh, certitude, and 
probability. The second assumes that distinc- 
tion for the most pan, and deals with the prob- 
lems of decision and responsibility in the sphere 
of opinion— the problem of lilxrrty of con- 
science, of freedom of thought and expression, 


of majontics and minorities, and of individual 
judgment m difficult cases of conscience. 

Thi nisi into rioN berween knowledge and opin- 
ion IS sometimes made in terms ol a dificrciice 
in then objects, and sometimes in terms of a 
difference in ihc way the mind works when it 
knows and when it opines. 'I hesc two modes of 
diiferen nation mav, ol couisc, supplement one 
another the object of opinion bcuig such that 
the mind must operate in a certain way with 
respect to It. Ihe same authors usually treat 
the matter both w^ays. Rut not all the great 
books in which tlie^e things arc discussed use 
the words “knowledge” and “opinion” to sig- 
nitv the basic opfxisition. 

Locke, for example, s.i\s that “the mind has 
two laculties const rsant al»OLi iruih and lalse- 
hood • lirst, knowledge, wherthv it re rt nnly per 
cencs and is iindoubledly safislittl ol ilic agree 
ment or disagreement ol any ideas, secondly, 
judgment, whith is the putting idias together, 
or separating them fiom oiv* anolhtr in the 
mind, when tin ir ecrlain agre^ ment oi dis,igite- 
mcnl IS not perecivcei, bul presumed to be so.” 
To the faculty of jutigmcni belongs “belli f, 
assent, or opinion, wbuh is ftic admitting or 
receiving of any pioposiiion lor iiue, upon ar 
guinciits or prools that aie (ountl to persuade 
us to receive it as true, without ccilaiii knowl- 
edge that It IS so ” 

\s demonstration is to persuasion, as cei- 
tainty is to probability, so for 1-ockc knowing 
or fxrccivmg stands to judging oi presuming. 
Others, like I lumc, tend to use the term ‘belief 
in the plaef of ‘opinion ’as the opposite ol ‘knowl 
edge’, Ol, like Spino/.a, to assign opinion along 
with imagination to the domain of inadequate 
as opposed to adequate knowledge. 13 u I such 
differences in vocabulary do not s(‘em to ob- 
scuic the fact that the sc authors arc inakingdis- 
tinctions which, if not ideittical, arc at least 
analogous. 

A certain parallelism or Jinalogy exists lie- 
tween tlifftrcnt stalemenls V)f the objects of 
knowledge and opinion, llie knowablc secm.s 
•‘o have the pioperties ol net cssiiy and immuta- 
bility, of univeisalily, clarity, and distinctness. 
That which is contingent and varialile, or con- 
fuse^! and obscure, is usually regarded as the 
object of opinion. 
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Plato, for example, says that that which is 
apprehended by intelligence and reason “al- 
ways is, and has no becoming,** whereas “that 
which is conceived by opinion with the help of 
sensation and wit hou t reason, is always in a proc- 
ess of becoming and perishing and never really 
is.*’ As understanding and reason divide the 
realm of knowledge, whose object is the im- 
mutable being of the intelligible forms, so fan- 
cy and perception divide the realm of opinion, 
whose objects arc the sensible things which 
come to be and perish. 

According to Aristotle, the object of science 
is the essential and the nccessjiry, the object of 
opinion the accidental and the contingent. To 
wlialcvcr extent sensible particulars involve 
contingent accidents of all sorts, they belong to 
opinion, while the intelligible essences of things, 
universal in the sense of Ixring common to many 
individuals, belong to science. I'he parallel 
which so far seems to be present between Plato’s 
and Aristotle’s statements of the objects of 
knowledge and opinion does not continue when 
we consider the consecjuenccs of their analyses. 

I 'or Aristotle, it is possible to have scientific 
knowh'dge as well as probable opinion alx)ut 
the clianging things of the fihysical world, to 
the extent that these things arc both intelligible 
and sensible, and have aspects both of necessity 
and contingency. But for Plato the realm of 
becoming belongs exclusively to opinion, as the 
(juite separate realm of lK*ing bclongscxcliisively 
to knowledge. In consequence, Aristotle’s enu- 
nieration of the sciences includes physics along 
with mathematics and theology, whereas the 
study of the physical world docs not yield a sci- 
ence, according to Plato, but only, as lie says in 
the Timaeus^ “a likely story’’“-a plausible 
composition of probable opinions. 

At first glance, [luinc seems to provide a 
closer parallel to Plato. “.Ml the objects of 
human reason or enquiry may naturally be di- 
vided into two kinds,” be writes, ''relations of 
ideas, and matters of fact'' Objects of the first 
sort are capable of demonstratively certain 
knowledge, e.g., the mathematical sciences. 
Matters of fact, which include questions con- 
cerning the real existence of anything or the 
CRUsnl connection of one thing with another, do 
not permit demonstration. They are objects of 
belief or opinion. 
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It would seem, therefore, that Hume, like 
Plato, regards the objects of knowledge and 
opinion, or science and belief, as belonging to 
altogether distinct realms. I'hey even seem to 
agree that physics cannot be classified as a 
science, though the probabilities it establishes 
may l)c quite sufficient for action. But this 
agreement must be qualified by the fact that 
the realm of ideas is for Plato the reality which 
changing things image, while for Hume ideas 
have no reality at all. They exist only in the 
mind, which obtains them from the impressions 
of scnsc-c\|5crience. 

parallel between Hume and Aristotle might 
also be drawn, at least insofar as both connect 
opinion with the coni ingent— that which can 
be otherwise. If the opposite of a proposition is 
not impossible or does nor lead to sclf-contra- 
diciion, then the pro[)osirion and its contrary 
aie matters of opinion. This criterion, in Aris- 
totle’s terms, excludes all self-evident and de- 
monstrable pro}>ositions. Such firopositions, for 
both Hume and Aristotle, express kiuiwledge, 
not opinion. Yet Aristotle, unlike Iluine. docs 
not seem to think that the real existence even 
of immaterial beings is indemonstrable, or that 
no necessary connections can be discovered be- 
tween cause and dicct. 

Till SI. EX \MPLEs might be extended to include 
similar observations concerning IxKke, Spi- 
noza, Kant, Tamcs--in fact, almost every writer 
who tlisiinguisbcs between knowledge and opin- 
ion by n'fcrencc to characteristically different 
objects. In the tradition of western thought the 
major controversies concerning the obtects of 
knowledge and opinion occur with regaid to 
the kind of being or reality assigned to each 
type of object; and, in consequence, uirh re- 
gard to applications of the distinction. One 
writer treats as knowledge wliat another, by 
appa.ently the same criterion, calls opinion. 
The term ‘opinion' gets its skeptical impact 
from this circumstance. The skeptic never denies 
that men can form opinions about a given sub- 
ject; he denies that the topic can be a matter of 
certain or unquestionable knowledge. 

Skepticism approaches its limit when it is 
maintained that everything is a matter of opin- 
ion. At the funhcsi extreme, it is sometimes 
said that nothing is either true or false, though 
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Aristotle and others argue that such skepticism 
is self-destructive since the proposition ‘noth- 
ing is true or false^ is inconsequential if it is 
false, and self-contradictory if it is true. But the 
proposition ‘everything is a matter of opinion’ 
can itself be an opinion, and its opposite an 
opinion also. 

The position which Montaigne takes in the 
Apology for Ratmond dc Sebonde is not the pro- 
visional skepticism of universal doubt in order 
to discover the foundations of certain knowl- 
edge, It is rather a resolute skepticism which 
reduces all human judgments to the status of 
equally tenable opinions and gives man no hope 
that he will ever be able to do better than adopt 
opinions on insufficient grounds or else suspend 
judgment entirely. No axioms, according to 
Montaigne, have ever won the universal con- 
sent of mankind; no demonstrations have ever 
escaf>ed the need to assume their initial prem- 
ises. Unless men beg the question in this way, 
they cannot avoid an infinite regress in rea- 
soning. There is no proposition atx)ut which 
men have not disagreed or changed their minds. 
Illusions and hallucinations .suggqist the perva- 
sive unreliability of the senses, as errors of judg- 
ment and reasoning suggest the radical infir- 
mity of the mind. 

“How variously do we judge of things?” 
Montaigne asks. “How often do we alter our 
opinions? What I hold and believe today," he 
continues, “I hold and believe with my whole 
belief. . . .1 could not embrace nor preserve any 
truth with greater assurance than I do this; bur 
has it not befallen me, not only once but a thou- 
sand times, and every day, to have embraced 
some other thing with the 'same instruments, 
and in the same condition, which 1 have since 
judged to be false ? A man must, at least, become 
wise at his own expense; if I have often found 
myself betrayed under this color, if my touch 
prove ordinarily false and my balance unequal 
and unjust, what assurance can I now have more 
than at other times ? . . . Wc ought to remember 
that whatever wc receive into the understanding, 
we often receive things that are false; and that 
it is by the same instruments that so often give 
themselves the lie, and arc so often deceived." 

Montaigne exempts religious faith from the 
uncertainty of all beliefs or opinions which man 


arrives at through the unaided efforts of his 
senses and his reason. Though wc must “accom- 
pany our faith with all the reason we have," wc 
must do so “always with this reservation, not to 
fancy that it is u|>on us that it depends, nor 
that our arguments and endeavors can arrive at 
so supernatural and divine a knowledge." Faith 
is distinguished from ordinary belief, according 
to Montaigne, only “if it enter into us by an 
extraordinary infusion." 

W’hat is an article of faith to one man may, 
however, be merely a matter of opinion to 
another. This seems to be generally recognized 
by all who differeniialc religious faith from 
secular belief. The difference lies not in the ob- 
ject, bur in the causes of l)clicf. 

Those who distinguish between knowledge 
and opinion also admit that a difference in the 
way the mind judges, is able to prtxluce cithci 
knowledge or opinion concerning ihe same ob 
ject. It IS impossible, according to Aristotle, for 
the same mind with regard to the same object 
to know and opine at the same time. A given 
individual, for example, cannot hold a proposi- 
tion of geometry to l)c true both as a matter of 
knowledge and of opinion. this does not 
prevent the individual whf) once held the prop- 
osition to be tnic merely on the authority ol 
hts teachrr~and thus as a matter of opinion- ~ 
from subsequently learning the reasons for its 
truth and thus coming to know what formerly 
he me rely opined. I'wo individuals may likewise 
assert the same truth in different ways, the 
one as knowledge, the other as opinion. 

The traditional account of the difference in 
the activity of the mind when it knows and 
when It opines appears to involve two related 
points. The point which both Plato and Aris- 
totle emphasize is that the maq who knows does 
not merely assert something to be true, but has 
adequate reasons for doing sp* "The truth of 
right opinion is no levs true tlian the truth of 
knowledge. It differs, as the discussion in I’lato’s 
Meno and Theaetetus seems tophow, in that the 
man of right opinion cannot cjkplain why what 
he asserts is true. He cannot ^ivc the causes of 
its truth, or trace its connections with other 
truths which help to demonstrate it. The fact 
that an opinion is true does not prevent its be- 
ing overturned or given up, since without ade- 
quate rt^asons it is insecure against attack. Un- 
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supported by fea>sons» opinion is not only un- 
stable as compared with knowledge, but it is 
also unreachable in the sense in which knowl' 
edge can be learned and taught. The man of 
right opinion, unable to explain .satisfactorily 
why he tliinks as he docs, cannot help others 
understand the rightness of his opinions. 

The other characterization of the mind’s 
activity in forming opinions seems to follow 
from the preceding observation. If reasons do 
not determine the mind to think this rather than 
thaU what is the cause of its judgment? If the 
mind is not comjKrlled by the object under con- 
sideration to think of it in a certain way, what 
docs move the mind in its act of assent or dis- 
sent to that which is proposed? To such ques- 
tions, the traditional answer seems to l>e wish or 
desire, whether an act of free choice on the part 
of the will or an inclination determined by the 
driving {"Kiwer of.^h.* ^notions. 

Pascal makes this point when he observes that 
iJicre arc two ways in which men come to think 
as they do. The more natural way “is that of the 
understanding, for one should only agree to 
demonstrated truths; but the more usual. . .is 
that ol the will; for all men arc nearly always 
led to believe, not by proof, but by inclination.” 
Hoblx:s similarly dilfcrcntiatcs knowledge, 
wliich rests upon definitions and demonstra- 
tions, from the opinions or beliefs which the 
mind adopts, not as the result of reasoning, but 
by an act of will. 

The assent of reason is not, according to 
Aquinas, subject to command by the will in 
respect to all matters on which the reason can 
judge. If ”that which the reason apprehends is 
such that it naturally assents thereto, e.g., first 
principles, it is not in our power to assent to it 
or to dissent* For in such cases,” he holds, “as- 
sent follows naturally, and consequently, prop- 
erly speaking, is not subject to our command. 
But some things which are apprehended do not 
convince the intellect to such an extent as not 
to leave it free to assent or dissent, or at least 
suspend its assent or dissent for some cause or 
other; and in such things, assent or dissent is in 
our power, and is subject to our command.” 
Knowledge, it would seem, consists in those 
judgments wherein the mind is moved to assent 
solely by the matter being considered, whereas 
all matters about which we arc free to make up 
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our minds one way or the other are matters of 
opinion. 

Though they vary in the terms of their anal- 
yses, Descartes, Locke, and llumc seem also 
to agree that when the mind is moved to assent 
by the relations it perceives between ideas, 
especially when these are clear and distinct, it 
knows beyond doubt or the possibility of error. 
But when the mind, lacking such intuitive or 
rational grounds, nevertheless forms a judg- 
ment concerning wiiat is not evident, then the 
re.sult is opinion entertained as merely prob- 
able, accompanied by doubt, and subject to 
error. 

For Descartes, the will, freely exercised, 
moves the mind to such fallible judgments. Ex- 
cept when it is so moved the mind, responding 
to its object alone, is naturally infallible. For 
Hume, the mind is free to imagine whatever it 
pleases, but its beliefs arc detennined by a senti- 
ment or feeling of instinctive origin, “w'hich 
depends not on the w'ill, nor can be commanded 
at pleasure.” riic issue between those who con- 
nect opinion with free will and those who deny 
that beliefs arc voluntarily formed is discussed 
in the chapter on Will. It docs not seem to af- 
fect the fairly general agreement on the point 
that opinion is an act of the mind caused by 
somet fling other than the object itself which the 
mind is considering. 

Does THIS distinction bclw'ccn knowledge and 
opinion exhaustively divide all the acts of the 
mind? As we have seen, Montaigne appears to 
reject Ixjlh alternatives and substitutes instead 
sujK^rnattiral faith and ordinary belief. Aquinas 
on the other liand, accepts knowledge and opin- 
ion as exhaustive on the plane of the mind’s 
natural operations and makes religious faith a 
supernatural alternative to both. 

1 Ic calls faith a mean or intermediate l>ctween 
science and opinion because he conceives it as 
having some of the characteristics of each. “To 
believe,” he says, “is an act of the intellect as- 
senting to the truth at the command of the 
will.” In this faith resembles opinion, llic act 
of faith is due to the will rather than to the ra- 
tional evidence of the object. Faith is “the evi- 
dence of things unseen,” But faith also resem- 
bles science because the affirmations of faith 
have the certitude or freedom from doubt 
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which characterizes knowledge. According to 
Aquinas, faith has greater certitude than natU' 
ral knowledge, since, as intellectual virtues, 
**scicnce, wisdom, and understanding. . .arc 
based upon the natural light of leason, which 
falls short of the certitude of God’s word, on 
which faith is founded.” Faith differs from 
knowledge in that the object of faith exceeds 
the intellect’s comprelicnsion. Thar ks why faith 
requires an act of the will to move the intellect 
to assent; but whereas ordinary opinions arc 
adopted by a man’s own volition, A<]uinasaltnb' 
utes faith to God. “Faith,” he writes, “as re- 
gards the assent which is the chief act of failh, 
is from Ciod moving man inwardly by grace.” 

Just as skepticLsm with respect to science 
takes the form of icducing all human judg- 
ments to opinion, so skepticism with res{>ect to 
religion takes the form of attributing all belief 
to purely natural causes. If Freud is correct 
that all l)elicfs arc the product of wishful think- 
ing, then it is difficult to separate religion from 
superstition or prejudice — or even, {.icrhaps, to 
se|>arate science from religion. 

James finds the will to believe in science as 
well as religion. Like Freud, he explains belief 
in terms of emotion and desire. “Will and Be- 
lief, meaning a certain relation between objects 
and the Self,” he writes, “arc two names for 
one and the same psychological phenomenon.” 
Except fur those necessary truths which con- 
cern only ideal relationships, the mind in think- 
ing about reality is free to choose between al- 
ternative theories, in the sphere of science as 
well as in religion. To believe is to attribute re- 
ality to a theory. Though the operation of the 
will to Ixrlicvc is not for James entirely inde- 
pendent of objective criteria, neither is it 
mainly determined thereby. 

“That theory will be most generally be- 
lieved,” he says, “which, besides offering us ob- 
jects able to account for our sensible experi- 
ence, also offers those which arc most interest- 
ing, those which appeal most urgently to our 
aesthetic, emotional, and active needs. . . .So- 
called ^scientific’ conceptions of the universe 
have so far gratified the purely intellectual in- 
terests more than the mere sentimental concep- 
tions have. But. . .they leave the emotional and 
active interests cold. The perfect object of belirf 
would be a God or ^Soul of the Worlds' repre- 


sented both optimistically and moralistically {if 
such a combination could be)^ and withal so defi- 
nitely conceived as to show us why our phenomenal 
experiences should be sent to us by Him in just the 
very way in which they come," 

Opinion raises moral and political as well as 
psychological issues of liberty. One of them is 
the problem of freedom of discussion. 'Dus 
problem has aspects which belong to other 
chapters— freedom in scientific inquiry to Sci- 
ence, freedom in artistic or poetic expression to 
Art and Poetry, freedom of conscience and 
worship to Rfligion, freedom in teaching to 
Education, and the general issue of freedom of 
thought and speech to the chapter on I-iberty. 
Yet what is common to all these related ques- 
tions seems to be determined by the nature of 
opinion, particularly in its distiiiLlion from 
knowledge. 

None of the b(X)ks which argue for freedom 
of expression Milton’s Areopagtttca^ Locke’s 
1 Mer Concerning Toleration, or Mill's essay On 
- defends the right to disscinin.ue eiror 
or falsehood l{nowtngly. All of them argue that 
the individual who claims the right to be heard 
is morally bound by the duty to speak xlic truth 
as it apf)ears to him. Nor do those, like Plato 
and Hoblxrs, who recommend jKiliiical censor- 
ship seek thereby to fortify the state by sup- 
pressing truth. In saying that the sovereign 
should “judge of what opinions and doctrines 
arc averse, and what conducing to peace,” 
Hoblxs observes that “though m matters of 
dcjctrine, nothing ought to be regarded but the 
truth, yet this is not repugnant to legulating 
the same by peace. For doctrine repugnant to 
peace can no more be true, than peace and con- 
cord can be against the law of nature.” 

Since knowledge as distinct/rom opinion has 
the character of inconirovcrjtible truth, the 
issue of freedom or ccnsorship|cannot be stated 
in terms of knowledge. But wltat some men hold 
to be knowledge others regar^ as opinion. The 
issue of free expression appliej therefore to the 
entire range of human thought on the supposi- 
tion that no pro]X}sition or doctrine is exempt 
from controversy, and no human judgment 
secure from contradiction. I’his supposition 
does not abolish the distinction between knowl- 
edge and opinion; nor does it flout the law of 
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contradiction by treating opposite answers to 
the same question as in fact equally true. 

“If all mankind minus one were of one opin- 
ion, and only one person were of the contrary 
opinion, mankind,” according to Mill, “would 
be no more justified in silencing that one per- 
son, than he, if he had the power, would be jus- 
tified in silencing mankind. . . . The peculiar 
evil of silencing the expression of an opinion 
IS, that it is robbing the human race; |)Ostcrity 
as well as the existing generation; those who 
dissent from the opinion, still more than those 
who hold it. If the opinion is right, they are de- 
prived of the opportunity of exchanging error 
lor truth; if urong, they lose, what is almost as 
great a benefit, the clearer perception and live- 
lier impression of truth prtxiuced by its col- 
lision with error.” 

Mill advances four distinct reasons for recog- 
nizing “the neces..u) lo the mental well-being 
of mankind (on which all their other well being 
dtpeiidsj of lieedom of opinion, and freedom 
ol the expression ot opinion. . . . First, if any 
opinion IS compelled to silence, that opinion 
may» lur aught we can certainly know, Ik* true, 
'lo deny tins is to assume our own infallibility. 
Secondly, thoiigb the silenced opinion lx* an 
error, it may, and very commonly does, con- 
tain a portion of truth; and . . . il is onlv by 
the collision of a<lversc opinions that ilie re- 
mainder of the truth has any chance of being 
supplied, 'riiirdly, even if tlie received opinion 
be not onlv true, but the whole truili; unless 
il IS sufiered to be, and actually is vigorously 
and earnestly contested, it will, by most of 
those who receive it, be Ix'ld in the manner of 
a prejudice, with little comprehension or feel- 
ing of its rational grounds. And not only this, 
but, fourthly, the meaning of the d<K:trine it- 
self will be in danger of licing lost, or en- 
feebled.” 

The aim is not lo perpetuate controversy; 
nor is it lo keep all doctrines |X'rpetually on 
the level of debatable opinion. “As mankind 
improve,” Mill writes, “the numlier of dcK- 
trincs which arc no longer disputed or doubled 
will lie constantly on the Increase; and the well- 
being of mankind may almost be measured by 
the number and gravity of the truths which 
have reached the jwint of being uncon tested. 
The cessation, on one question after another, oi 
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sciious controversy, is one of the necessary in- 
cidents ol the consolidation of opinion; a con- 
solidation as salutary in the case of true opin- 
ions, as it is dangerous and noxious when the 
opinions are erroneous.” 

As Mill argues the case for freedom of thought 
and discussion, it appears to be based on the 
hyiKiihesis that the public debate of all mat- 
ters, carried on without any restriction except 
those minimum restraints needed to prevent 
violence, serves the end of separating true from 
false* o]>iiiion and, by the clarification of opin- 
ion as w'ell as the correction of error, discover- 
ing the reasons which turn opinion into knowl- 
edge. Il is not to multiply opinions but to ad- 
vance knowledge, not to encourage skepticism 
but to invigorate the search for truth, that .Mill 
advocates the submission of all mailers to ripen 
dispute so long as any disagreement remains. 

I lis fundamental principle, like that of 
Locke, consists in divorcing jxiliiical from logi- 
cal ciiteria. laigically, the disputants may stand 
op|K)scd lo each oilier as one who knows aiul 
one who merely opines, or as one who holds a 
true and one a false opinion, or cvxn as one vv^ho 
enjoys Gixl’s gift of sujx'rnaiural faith and one 
who lacks such light; but considered pohticallv , 
the opponents represent a conflict of opinion, 
w'lih each party equally deserving the Ixmcfii 
of the doubt that il may have the truth on its 
side. 11 the state were to intervene, it would be 
deciding a disputed question, not by reason, 
but by force, in an area to which force is inap- 
plicable. 

“The business of laws,” Locke writes, “is not 
to provide for the truth of opinions, but for the 
safely and security of the coinmonwealth. .ind 
for every particular man’s goods and fxrrson. 
And so it ought lo be. For the truth certainly 
would do well enough if she w'crc once left to 
shiit for herself. . . .She is not taught bv laws, 
nor has she any need of force lo pnxure licr en- 
trance into the minds of men. Errors indeed 
prevail by the assistance of foreign and bor- 
rowed succours. But if rruth makes not her 
way into the understanding by her own light, 
she will be but the weaker for any borrowed 
foicc violence can add to her.” 

Those who argue that state censorship is jus- 
tified, whether the matters whose debate is 
prohibited arc speculative or practical, moral, 
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political, or theological, appear to extend the 
safeguarding of the common good beyond sc- 
curity from immediate peril of violence; or to 
proceed upon the hypothesis of sufficient wis- 
dom in the rulers to discriminate unerringly 
between truth and falsehood. Those who dis- 
tinguish between church and state with regard 
to censorship tend to limit the application of 
ecclesiastical authority to questions of faith and 
morals, on which the church is supposed to 
have supernatural guidance in deciding what 
is true or sound. 

The principle of majority rule in matters of 
opinion seems to be opposite to the principle 
that the voice of a minority should he heard. 
To settle a difference of opinion by taking a 
vote gives a decisive weight to numbers which, 
it may be thought, is as illegitimate as resolving 
a debate by force. But when it is necessary to 
legislate or to act, debate must be terminated 
and issues resolved. 

On speculative questions, which may be an- 
swerable by knowletlgc rather than by opinion, 
and with respect to which agreement may be 
possible, the end of truth seems to be served by 
permitting discussion to go on as long as reason 
opposes reason. But if the discussion is for xhe 
sake of determining action and if, in addition, 
the subject under discussion is strictly a matter 
of opinion concerning which it is possible for 
reasonable men perpetually to disagree, then it 
may be necessary to appeal to some principle 
other than reason. 

Traditional political theory appears to offer 
only two solutions. One principle of decision is 
to follow the opinion of a single man — an abso- 
lute monarch or an elected chief magistrate^— 
whether or not that one man also has the wis- 
dom commensurate with such responsibility, 
'fhe other principle is to accept the opinion of 
the majority. According to Aristotle, this sec- 
ond principle is operative in every form of 
government except absolute monarchy. It is 
not only in democracy, he says, that "*the 
greater number are sovereign, for in oligarchy, 
and indeed in every government, the majority 
rules.” It is characteristic of every form of con- 
stitutional state that “whatever seems good to 
the majority of those who share in the govern- 
ment should have authority.” 


Consklered in this way, the principle of ma- 
jority rule leaves open the question whether 
the majority should be a preponderance of the 
many or the few. Should it be a democratic ma- 
jority or, according to some aristocratic stand- 
ard, the majority of the few who are wiser, 
more expert, or more virtuous than the many? 
With regard to some questions, Aristotle sug- 
gests, the multitude may be a better ]udge than 
any individual, even the most expert. “If the 
people arc not utterly degraded, although in- 
dividually they may be worse judges than tlK>sc 
who have special knowledge, as a body they are 
as good or l)etler.” 

The opposing claims of the greater numl>cr 
and the more competent, as well as the possi- 
bility of combining the merits of both, are dis- 
cussed in the chapters on Demock aoy and 
Aristocracy. The problem of majority rule 
also appears in those tliapicrs as a factor in the 
theory of representation, especially the qiies- 
lion considered bv Mill— whether t he represent- 
ative shall exercise his own judgment or act on 
the opinion of the majority o( liis const iiucnts. 

Mill tries to separate those problems of gov- 
ernment which should be subjoined to repre- 
sentative assemblies ami decision by majorities 
from those which should be solved by experts. 
But even on matters subject to deliberation by 
represent at ives of the people, Mill advocates 
such measures as plural voting and imnofily 
representation to offset the sheer weight of 
niirnbeni and prevent its being the decisive 
force in settling political differences and deter- 
mining action. 

Such qualifications of the principle of major- 
ity rule do not seem necessary to those who, like 
Rousseau, think that “the general will is found 
by counting votes.” What Rousseau says of any 
individual opinion applies to ^linority opinions 
as well, namely, that when a Contrary opinion 
prevails, it proves that wh^t the minority 
“thought to Ik the general will was not so.” On 
the question of how large a nsjority should be 
decisive, he thinks that “th<|more grave and 
important the questions discussed, the nearer 
should the opinion that is to^prevail approach 
unanimity. . , .The more the matter in hand 
calk* for speed, the smaller the prescribed differ- 
ence in the number of votes may be allowed to 
become.” 
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18 \i c UMiNL Confessions, bk vi, par 6 8 36c 

37c / i tty of God, bk xsii, cii 4 «> 588b 
590a / ( hrisnan Doctrine, B|t n, ch 40 655b 
656a j 

19 Aql IN AS Summa I heologic$, part i, q 1 , a 8, 

RIP 2 7c 8d I 

20 Aqi inas Summa Thcologic^, pvri 1 11 , q 67, 
A 3, ANS 83b 84d, pari ii h{ q 1 , a 3 , ans anti 
RFP 3 381d382c, a 4 3820 383b, g 2, a i, 
ANS 391a 392a, q 4 . a 1 , an 5 402a 403d, o lo, 
A I 426d 427c, 0 18, a 4, an« 464c 465a, pari 
HI. g 7, A 3, RFP 3 747b 748n 

23 Hobbfs Ijciiathan, pari 65b 66c, 78a b, 
pari 111, 165b 166a. 238c. 241a 242a; pari 
IV, 248c 

25 Momaignf Lssays, 80b 82a, 98b 99a, ISOd* 
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Chapter 64: 

151a, 208a 294b esp 209a c, 238c 239c, 
250a b, 259d 261a, 267c 2G8a, 271b 273b 

30 B \cc>N AJtamement of / earning, 27a c, QSd 
96a 

31 I^J s< AKii s Meditation':, 69b d / Oljutions 
and Replu c, 125c 126a I68b d 

35IorKh Human Urdcntanding, rk iv, cu 
xviii 380d 384b 

35 Ht Mi Human [jiider^tanding, sro \ mv 
40 466b 467c 

42 k \N I Pure Reason, 240b 243c / Pratttcal Rea 
ion, 292a c , 353a 354d / ]uagemcnt, 599d 
600a, 601d607c e<;p 601 d 602a. 603a b 
604d 606d, 607d 609b 

46 Hi ( 11 Philoiopln oj Right, pari 111, pai i *7 
55d 56a / Philosophy of History, i»\Kr i\, 
349b 350b 

48 Mu viLi j Mohv Dul{, 360b 361a 

51 1 01 s fo\ W at and Peace, uk v, 196a 198b 

52 1)osioivsk\ Brother^ Rarama,.ov, bk i, 
11a b 

53 I\Mi s Ps\iholog\, 652a 654a 

4a Comp in son of supernatural or religious 
faith witi^ scivMK and opinion 

\ivv fisTwiivr Hebretis, 11 i 

18 \i < i sn\! Confisuons bk i pii 1 la b bk 
N 1, pir () S 36c 37c / ( if\ of (wd iik \i\, ( h 
iS 523a b HK \\n cii 5 S89b 590a tn 7 
591c d ^ f //■/ tian Doe trim bk 11 < 11 7 638d 
639c ( n |o 655b 656 i < n 42 656c d 

19 \<^iiNss Sttmma ihtologua, iari i, q i, 

A\ I 2 3b 4c A 5, Rri I 2 5c 6d a 6 6b 7d, 

A S 7c 8d 012 \ I 4 Ri p 4 blc 62b g 42, 

A I, Ri p 2 I75d 178a g H4 a ^ 446c 447c 

20 A<»i I NAS Sun ma Ihcologua, \ art i 11,067, 

A ,, ANS 83b 84d, PART Jl Tl, o 1 A I 380b 
381a AA 4 5 382c 384b o 2 , a i 391a 392a, 

A KM ^ 392d 193c A t 393c 394b, a 9 
398c 399b, g |, a i 402a 40Jd, a S 409a d o 
S, A S 422c 423b, g y, a i, ana aiui rm 2 
423c 424b 

21 Dash* Dmne ( omedy, VKKwn'^T , u 14SI 

108a 109b pissiin w |S8 137r 

23 IfoHHFs Ictiafhan, iaki 1, 65b 66c, pari 
11, 163a b, i ARi HI, 165b c, 1 ari iv, 267a c 

30 B A( ON idianunient of learning, 2c 4c, 
41b d. 55b d, 95d 96a, 96c 97c 

31 Di St ARTIS Mcditatioih, 69b d / Objutioni 
and Replies 125c 126a 

32 Mil ION Paradise I ost, hk xii [->‘52 >>87) 
33la 332a 

33 Pas( ai Pt(Hi?uial 14*^6 148b / Pen 

s^>, 265 2c)0 221b 225a 4^1 248a 250a 862 
342b 343a / I uewini 365b 366a / inotntlri 
cal Demonstration, 440a b 

35 1 ocKi Human I ndei^tanding, bk iv, t h vn, 

SI t 1 II, 340b c, ( n \i, si i 1 12 357t d, 
CII XVI, sill n i| 371a i , tH wii, sui 
2) CH will, SI c I II 380b 384b 

35 Hume Human Understanding, sbt 1 xii, niv 
132 , 509c 
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40 CriBBON Dee line and F all 200d, 308b 309a 

42 Ram Judgement, 604 d 606d 

46 Hit 11 Philosophy of History intro, 158 c 
160b 

51 lt)isH)A War and Peace, \ 196a 198b 

Ab, Criticism of superstitious or dogmatic 
belief as opinion without foundation 
Of warrant 

6 Hikoi)oii s Ihstorx, ik i, 12d 13b, bk hi, 
95c 

6 1 m t s ninrs Pcloponne>ia * ll ar, j k i, 353d 
354b 

12 \\ ki I Its Mtdttutionb BK 1 1116 253b 

14 I'll i\R( II ( amillui, 114d llSa ilexaidei, 
575d 576a 

15 J Atm s Histones bk j\ 274b 

18 VifisiiNi ( onft sions bk iv f)ar4-620ad 
BK VII p IT 8 10 45d 47d Lv\ of God 1 k 

1 X 129a 322a c pa^sl1n esp bk v t n i - 
207d 212c / Lhivttan Dotfrtne, bk ii, ch 21 

2 ^ 647a 649a 

19 \gi IN AS Summa Iheohgua, part i, q 8 | a 
5 446c 147c, o 1 15, A 4 589d 590c, g 116 , a i 
ANS 592d 593d pari i 11 g q, a 5, ri r ^ 
6b0d 662a 

23 Hobbfs ! enathan pari i 5ld 52b, 56b d 
68d 69b 79a b 79b 81c pissiin part ii, 
149d, 15la c 163a b pari 111, I65d 166a 
172a 177c esp 172b d 192c 195d, pari i\, 
247a 267a, 269b 271c 272b c 274a c. 276c 
25 MoNiAitjNi f c, 37b c, 80b 82b 500a d 
28 Harvj\ On 4 mmal Generation, ^Z\h 
333c d 

30 Ba( on idianetoient of Learning, 13a c, 16c 
57d 58b / \otum Oiganum, hk i, apii (t-y 
114b c, VPH 67 115d n6a aph 74 118b, \pii 
bi) 124a d 

31 DhSuARiEs Oljectiofts and Replies, l2Sd 126^1 

31hMNO/V I dues PARI III PROI»S0 4Hbc 

35 1 01 Ki lolciatton, 4d 5b, 8d 9a / Hunu n 
L nder tamling bk i t ii in '•n i 25 25 119b 
120d HK IV < II XIV 384c 388d tiiw, biii 
7 17 390d 394b pissiin 

35B1 RKMIV Human knou ledge, sn i s-j 
423b c, su I , ^ 7-5 427c d sn.i 124 437d 
438a 

35 III NO Hunan Lneut fanatng ski i, di\ u, 
453c siti VI, ni\ 107 499c 500b su i vii, 
i»i V 1 ^2 509d 

36S\viri (lullntf paka , 27b 28a 
40 (hbbon Dceline and I all 189d 191a 200d 
201b, 308c 309d, 46Sd 467a 

41 CiiBHtiN Dcthne anu I all 333b 334c 
42 Kani Pirn Reason, 129c 130a, 187c 188b, 

218d 222b esp 221c 222b J ulgement, 607d 
608c 

43 Mil i / ibat\ 278a c 

46 lilt 1 1 Pndos()ph\ of Right pari hi, par 270, 
85b c, 86a c, addiiions, ](»2 14^b 14^ 

48 MbLviiii \fob\ Dul{ 228b 229b 
50 Marv ( apital, 36c d [In aj 
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TOE GREAT IDEAS 


(4. Opinion, Mief, and faith, 4k Criticism of 
superstitious or dogmatic holicf as opinion 
without foundation or warrant,) 

50 Marx- Eng bLs: Communist Manifesto^ 433c d 

54 Freud: New Introductory' Ixcturcs^ 874a 875a; 
d77b-880b; 881c; 883d 884a 

5. Freedom In the sphere of opinion 

5a, Rights and duties with respect to the ex« 
pression of opinion 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens [365 401) 
5c-6a 

5 Sophocles; Antigone [497--511] 135b c; (683- 
745I i37a-c 

6 Herodotus: History^ bk i, 44d 45a; i*k vn, 
239a-c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk 11, 
402b c 

7 Protagoras, 43b-c / Apology 200a' 
212a,c / Statesman, 601c'602c / Imws, bk kii» 
789b 790a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i, sfct 6 253b; 
SECT 14 254b c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk iv ( 174-IQ7I 171b 172b 

14 Plutarch: Cato the Younger, 632d; 636b- 
637c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, 21b'd; bk rv, 72b- 
73a 

18 \uousttne: City of God, bk x, cn 23, 312d 

21 Dantp: Divine Comedy, paradisf, xiii [u2- 
142] 126c-d 

22 Chaucer: Troilu> and Cieisida, bk 111, 
STANZA 41-48 59b'60b 

25 Montaigne: Esusys, 7a'd; 80b'82b; 208b- 
c; 240c 242a; 270a-271a; 381a-388c ptissim; 
446d'450c; 497d 502c; 521d'522a 

26 Shaki-speare: 2nd Henry IV, iNDucnoN 
467b.d-4(>8a 

32 Milton: Areopagitica 381a-412b esp 384b- 
390a 

35 Locke: Toleration la-22d / Human Under- 
standing, BK IV, cii XVI, SFCT 4 367c-368b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, pari ri, 75b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 223b d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of I^ws, bk xii, 89c- 
90c; bk XIX, 143a'b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 326b/ Social Contract^ 
bk IV, 425d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 231a-c; 309C'd 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 220b 221b 

43 Declaration OF Ivdlpfndlnce: [r-6) la 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: amendments, i 
17a 

43 Federalist: ntd 4 ber i 29a-31a 

43 Mill: Uberty, 272d-273a; 274b'293d; 302d- 
312a passim / Representative Government, 370a- 
389b passim; 392b'399d passim; 401a-406a 
passim 

44 Boswell; Johnson, 221d-224a; 300c-301a esp 
301a-d [fn t]; 402a-c; Sl2c-d 


5 /oSg 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 270, 
89a'b; par 316- 317 104c-105a; par 319 lOSb- 
106c; par 324 107a d; additions, 185 149a 

51 Tolsioy: War and Peace, bk v, 233b-234a; 
bk vhi, 307d-309c passim, esp 308b; bk ix, 
384c-388a,c 

54 Fkeitd; War and Death, 757b 

53. Advantages and disadvantages of freedom 
of discussion 

6 Hebodo nts: History, bk vir, 216d-218a 

6 TM!r^YDID^s: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 
397b; BK in, 425a'd; 427a c 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 43b-c / Statesman, 60 Ic- 
602c 

15 Tacitus; Annals, bk hi, S7a; bk iv, 72b 73a; 
BK XIV, 153b c 

23 Hobbes: Ijn'iathan, pari u, 102d-103a: 114d- 
115a; 129b'130a; 149b d; 150c-151a; 155d- 
156b; PSRT IV, 274C'd 

25 Mt>Nr\ic,Ni : Essays, 65a 66a; 208b c; 270a- 
271a; 324c 326b cip 326a b; 446d 450c 

30 Bacon Novum Organum, bk i, aph 77 118d- 
119b / New Atlantis, 214a b 

31 Dfsparils: Di<course, pvrf vi, 60d Ola / 
Objections and Replies, 283c 284a 

32 Milton: Areopagitica 381a-412b esp 384b 
389a, 398a b 

35 Locki : Toleration, 4a; 15b c: 18c 21c / 
Human Understanding, bk iv, cii hi, silt 20 
319b c 

38 Monifsotmtu: Spirit oflM^gs, bk xii, 89c- 
90c: BK XIX, 143a b; 146a, c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and halt, 309C'd; 669a 670d 

41 Gibbon- Decline and Pall, 161c 162b; 334d 
335a,c 

42 K\ni; Pure Reason, 220b 221b; 223a'C 

43FFDERMisr. number 1 29a 31a; ni»mbfr 

10 49c 53a passim 

43 Miil' Liberty, 274b 293b esp 274c-275a; 
293b' 294a: 318a 3l9b / Representative Gov 
ernment, 361b'362c; 4I0d 412a 

44FoswriL: Johnson, 221d-224a; 300c-301a; 
512C'd 

46 Hegfl: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 270 
84d'89c passim; par ^14 :5r5 104b'C; par ^17 
104d 105a / Philosophy of History, part h, 
279d 280b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, iiK( ix, 384c- 388a, c 

54 Fri ud: War and Death, 757| 

6. Opinion in the realm of moiads 

6a. Good and evil as matters ofppinion; moral 
standards as customs or Conventions re- 
jecting prevalent opinioljb 

5 F UR ipJDfis; Phoenician Maidens [499-525] 
382b-c 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [882^1114] 499b-502b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 97d 98a 

7 Plato: Euthypkro, 193d-194b / Crito, 215a-d 
/ Corgias, 2i\h 274c / Republic, bk 11 , Slla- 



312b; BiC VI, 377a'379c; bk vii, 400a'd / 
Thcaetetus^ 525c'526a; 527b<528c e$p S28b'C; 
531a-532a / Laws, bk x, 759€l<760c 

9 Aristotle; Ethics, dk i> cii { [1094^14 16] 
339d; CH 8 [1098^9-29] 344a-b; bk v, ch 7 
In ^4*^18-1135*4] 382c-d 

12 Ki*icteius: Discourses, bk ix, ch 11 ISOa- 
151b; BK III, CH 3, 179d-180a 

14 Plutarch; Marcus Cato, 285C’d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk 11, 24a 

18 AiKjusTiNh: Confissio?is, bk hi, par 13 16c-d 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 10, 661d-662a; 
cn 14 663C'd 

IQAoi'inas: Sttmma Theologica, part i, q 65, 
A I, REP 339b-340b 

23 Hobbes: Ijcviathan, part i, 57d-58a; 61d- 
62a; 78b'C; 96a; part 11, 140b; 149b'd; part 
IV, 272c 

25 Momiaicne; Essays, 46b-47c; 93b; 102a- 
103a; 115b 119d; 122a; 124c-125a; 143c-144a; 
146b c; 278a-284c; 307b; 424d'426b 

27 Sii^KEspFARt: Hamlet, act 11, sc 11 (254- 
257 1 43b / Trnilus and Cres^tda, act ii, sc 11 
(5^ 96] IHa < x-' r 111, sc in I125 130] 123d 
/ Kingljtar, activ, sc vi [151 -176] 274d 275a 

30 \co\: Aduamcment of learning, 94d 

31 l>hs< \RUs: Dt^coune, psri* 11, 46b-^; part 
HI 48b 51b passim 

31 Si »IN'OZ\: LthtfS, PART I, APPENDIX, 371b- 
372c; pari hi, prop q, sciiol399c; pr^ip 39, 
scHOL 408b d; prop 51 , schol 411d'412b; 
IHf AVI'RCrs, DEF 27 419a-b; part IV, PRhF, 
423c d; prop 8 426b c; prop 19 429d; prop 
27 28 431b c; PROP 63-64 443d'444b 

33 l\s< M ’ Pensecs, 309 228b; 312 229a; 91O- 
918 349b 350a 

35 1 .<)< Ki . Human Understanding, 90a d: bk i, 
Hi 11, SECT 8 10Sd-106a; sk t 9-10, 106d; 
sen 21-23 lilac; bk h, ch wvhi, si c r 
10-13 230b 231c; bk hi, ch xi, sic.i 15 18 
303b‘304b; bk i\, cii hi, shcr 18 20 317d- 
319c; CH IV, shi r 7-9 325b-326b 

35 IItme: Human Understanding, shci xii, mv 
1 32, 509c-d 

38 Koi'sslau: Inequality, 362 b-d / Social Con- 
tract, BK IV, 434b 435a 

39 Smi rn; Wealth of Nations, bk v, 346c 347d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 236d-237a / Fund. Prin, 
Metdphysic of Morals, 263a; 270d-271c; 
278a-b / Practical Reason, 320c 321b; 330d' 
331a / Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
377c d / Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 387b; 
387d'388a / Science of Right, 397b -398a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 269c-270c; 296a-b; 300a-c; 
307b 312a / Utilitarianism, 457c-461c pas- 
sim; 471b 476a,c passim 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of Right, prlf, 2b c; 
intro, par 18 16c-d; part ii, par 1^2 46b- 
47a; pr 140 49b'54a; additions, i 115a d; 
91 131a'd / Philosophy of History, p\iu 11, 
272a-d: 279c-280b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 305a: 317a-d 
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50 Marx -Engels : Communist Manifesto, 428b-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, ISd 16a; bk 

V, 194b-195a; 214c 215b; bk vi, 260b; bk 
viir, 304c-305a; bk x, 403a-405a; hk xii, 
542d; EPILOGUE 1, 645a-646c; 647b'649d 

52 Dosi'of.vsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 33c- 
34b; bk XI, 314b-c 

53 James: Psychology, 190b-191a; 886b-887a 

6b. The inexactitude of moral principles as ap- 
plied to particular cases 

QArisiotle: Ethics, bk i, cii ^ [1094^12-28] 
339d-340a; ch 7 [1098*25 H] 343d-344a; 
bk h, ch 2 [1103*^27-1104*9] 349b c; ch 7 
[1107*27-34] 352d-353a; cii 9 354d 355a,c; 
BK in, cn I [11 10*^27 II 11^1] 356c'357a: bk 

VI. CH 5 389a c; hk vii, ch 2-3 395c 398a 
passim 

19 Aquinas: Sumnia Theologica, part i-h, q 7 
651d-655a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari 1-1 i, q 91 , 
a 3, RLP 3 209d-210c; q 94 , a 4 , ans 223d- 
224d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 57d-S8a 
26 Sh \K I sphARi : ht Henry VI, aci h, sc iv 
I 1-74I nb-12a 

30 B\con: Advancement of learning, 94d 95b 

31 Dfscartes: Distowse, part hi, 48b 49d; 
PARI i\, 51c / Objections and Replies, 126a'b; 
237b c 

33 Pascal: Provincial Ijetters, 27a-44a 
38 Rorssbvu: Social Contract, bk h, 396b; bk 

IV, 434c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 60a-c / Fund. Prin, Meta- 
physic of MoraU, 278d 279d / Practual Rea- 
son, 357c 360d / Pref. Metaphysical Elements 
of Hihu f, 372b'd ' Science of Right, 398c 399c 

43 Miil; Utilitarianism, 454d-455a; 456d-457b; 
471b 473c 

44 Roswill: Johnson, 219a b 

46 Hei.i l: Philosophy of Right, pari hi, par 227 
74b d: pai 234 75d 76a; additions, 144 140a 
53 James : Psychology, 887a ^88a 

7. The social and political sij^nificance of pub- 
lic opinion 

7a. The value of the majority opinion: the dis- 
tinction between matters to be deter- 
mined by the expert or by a consensus 

5 Sophocles : Antigone [683-745] 137a c 

6 Hlrodotus; Hutorv, bk hi, 107d-108a; bk 

V. 180c-d 

6 Thucadides: Peloponnesian War, bk h, 402a- 
404d; BK III, 425a-d; bk v, 504c- 505a; bk vi, 
520b-c 

7 Plato: Ijiches, 29a-d / Protagoras, 43b-4Sb / 
Symposium, 159b-d / Meno, 188b-190a.c / 
Apology, 202b'C / Crito 213a 219a, c esp 213a- 
215d / Gorgias, 258b-c; 266b-c; 273d-274c; 
286b-287c / Republic, bk vi, 377a 379c / 
Theaetetus, S27b-S28c / Statesman, 598b S99c; 


Chaffer 64: OPINION 
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THE GREAT IDEAS la to lb 


(7. The social and political sign^cance oj public 
opinion, la. The value of the majority 
opinion: the distinction between matters to 
be determined by the expert or by a con- 
sensus,) 

601d'603a / Imws, bk it, 653c'662a esp OSSb- 
656a. 660a-662a; bk hi, 675c-676b; bk xii, 
788d'789a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ix, ch 6 420C'421a / 
Pohttcs, BK HI, CH 11 1 1 28 1* ^9-! 282*4 1 1 479b- 
480b; CH 15 [1286*22 **8J 484c-d; fH 16 
[r287'*8-36l 486a-c / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 7 

[i^64'’i2-i8]606b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi. ^r.cT 4, 260d 
261a; bk jx, sect 2 ^ 293c; bk xi, r 23 
306a 

14 Plutarch: Lyturgus, 34d 35c f Agt^, 648b,d 
649b / Dwn, 792d-802a.c esp 800c 

15 T \r I rus: Annah, bk i\, 74a / Histories, bk ii, 
238d 

22 Cii \i rr k: Troilus and Cressida, bk iv, st\n 7 a 

29 92b ' Cleri(s Tale [8871 8H84I 313b 

314a / Tak ofMelihcus 401a<432a esp par 29, 
413a 

23 M\( HisviLi I. Prince, ch vi, 9b c; ch xviii, 
25d 26a 

23 Hob 8 Ls: Ijcttathan, part 1, 58c d; 78b d; 
PART II, 112d 

25 MoNrAh.Nr: li-^^ays, 147b 148a; 303c 304a; 
491C'd;498b d 

26 .SiLAKESPE \IH : 2nd Henry VI, act iv, sr viii 
[52 -67] 63a b / Julius Caesar, act 1, sc i 
(31-80] 568d>569b 

27 SiiAKisptARF: Antony and Cleopatra, ac/i, 
sc IV I33-47I 316b / Coriolanus, act i, sc 1 
[1-167I 351a 353a / Henry VIII, acj 1, sc 11 
[68-91 1 ci 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 77, 
119a- b 

33 Pascal: Pensces, 324 230b; 328 231b; 335 
232b 

35 Lockf: Civil Government, ch xix, sect 223 
76c-d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 28b-29a 

38 MoMLsyi lEu: Spirit of Laws, bk 11, 4c 5a; 
BK V, 18d; BK VT. 35c~36a; bk xi, 71a-c; bk 
XII, 84b,d-85a; 94c; bk xix, 135b d; 145c'd 
38 Roiisslau: Inequality, 362b-d / Politual Econ- 
omy, 371c-372a / Social Contract, bk ii, 396b- 
d; BK ill, 411b; bk iv, 425a'428a; 434b'435a 
41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 94c-95b 
43 PEDLRAU'r: number 3,33b; number 10 49c- 
53a; number 28, 98a; nijmber 49, 159d'160a; 
number 63, 192c-193a; number 68, 20Sb-d; 
NLMBER 71, 214d-215a; numbfr 84, 253a 
43 Miil: Liberty, 274b-293b passim, esp 274c- 
275a; 293b-302c esp 298b'299b; 307b-d / 
Representative Goiernmcnt, 330a-b; 332a-d; 
343c 344a; 350b-3Slc; 35Sb-409c passim, esp 
3SSb-362c, 401a-409c; 410a-412a: 422c-423b; 
425b-c; 437c-442d pawim, esp 439b-c 


44 Boswell: Johnson, 86a- b; 172d'173a; 220a b 

46 Hf.oel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 301 
lOOb'lOla; par 303 101c 102a; par 308 102c- 
103a; par 316 318 I04c 105b; par 348 llld; 
ADDITIONS, 135 138c; 184 149a; 186 149b / 
Philosophy of History, intro, 172d 173a; part 
II, 272c 273a; part iv, 365a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ix, 384c-388a,c; 
BK X, 410c 411a; uk xi, 482b-484c; 48Sd- 
486a; 503a-511b 

lb. Majority rule, its merits and dangers: pro- 
tections against the false weight of 
numbers 
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Chapter 64: OPINION 


CROSS-REFERENCES 

For: Other discussions of the distinction between knowledge and opinion in terms of their objects, 
see Being 8c; Knowledge 4I); Necessity and CoNriNciA’CY 4a; Principle 3c(2); Time 
6f; Truth 3b(2); and for other discussions of this distinction in terms of psychological 
causes, .w Custom and Convention 9a; Desire 5b; Kmotion 3b; Will 3b(i). 

The logic of argumentation in the sphere of opinion, see Dialectic 2b-2b(2); Reasoning 
5c -5d; Rhetoric 4C-'4c(3). 

The consideration ol opinion in relation to truth and falsity, to certainty and probability, 
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Oilier statements ol the extreme skeptical position that everything is a matter of opinion, 
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Other considerations of ihc value of the majority opinion, the principle of majority rule, and 
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Chapter Gy. OPPOSITION 


INTRODUCTION 


C ERTAIN words in the vocabulary of com- 
mon speech, used at almost every turn of 
discourse, indicate ideas so indispensable to hu- 
man thought that they are often employed 
without analysis. The word “is** is one of these, 
signifying the idea of being or existence. The 
word “nt)l** and the pair of words “either. . . . 
or" have the same character. Taken together, 
“not" and “cither. . . .or” signify the idea of 
op})osition. The quality of redness is not the 
siiine as the quality of hotness, yet this negative 
relation bv itself does not mtike them opposite, 
ior something can be red-hot. It is only when a 
thing can have e/Mer one quality or another, but 
not both, that the qualities are said to be op- 
posed. Opposites are more tlian merely dis- 
tinct; they exclude one another. 

OpfHisition seems to l>e as pervasive as the 
famili.u words which signily it. Even if it were 
not Itself one of the great ideas, it would be 
manifest in all tlie other basic notions which 
come in antithetical pairs, e.g., good and evil, 
life and death, w'ar and peace, universal and 
particular, pleasure and pain, necessity and 
contingency, same and other, one and many, 
virtue and vice. Each of these notions seems to 
imply its opposite and to draw its meaning from 
the oppasition. There arc other terms in the list 
of great ideas which, though not paired in the 
same chapter, stand opposed to one another; 
art to nature, chance to fate, liberty to slavery, 
time to eternity, knowledge to opinion, matter 
to form, democracy to oligarchy and similarly 
other forms of government. Still other terms 
cannot he discussed without reference to their 
opposites, even though we have not explicitly 
listed them, such as being and non-being, truth 
and falsity, love and hate, justice and injustice, 
wealth and poverty. 

The enumeration might extend to include 
every fundamental notion, except for the in- 


convenience in certain cases of not having read- 
ily familiar names to designate the opposites. In 
some instances, moreover, the opposition seems 
to involve more than a pair of terms, as, for ex- 
ample, is the case with poetry, history, and sci- 
ence; or physics, mathematics, and metaphysics. 

In the tradition of the great books we not 
only find tlie opposition of one idea to 
another, but we also find opposite points of 
view, conflicting theories or doctrines, in the 
discussion of almost every basic topic under the 
heading of these ideas. We find the same word 
used with contrary meanings, the same propo- 
sition affirmed and denied. We find reasoning 
opposed to reasoning. The same conclusion is 
reached from apparently opposite principles, or 
opposite conclusions arc drawn from premises 
apparently the same. 

Hut though opposition seems to be inherent 
in the realm of ideas and in the lile of thought, 
the idea of opposition is not itself explicitly 
thought alx>ut in many of the great books. This 
docs not mean that in the consideration of 
other matters the significance and consequences 
of opp>osition go unnoted. On the contrary, all 
the chapters dealing with the nature and con- 
duct of man, or with the institutions and his- 
tor>^ of society, give evidence of the general 
recognition — by poets and historians, by scien- 
tists and philosophers — that opposition in the 
form of active conflict characterizes the phe- 
notnena. The fact of warring opfxxsitcs not only 
enters into descriptions of the way things are, 
bill also poses problems for psychologists, mor- 
alists, economists, and statesmen to solve. 

The study of nature, as well as of man and 
society, discovers opposition at the root of 
change. The physics of antiquity, for example, 
defines the elements or the Ixxlily humours in 
teniis of contrary qualities; according to .\ri$- 
totlc, contraries are among the ultimate prin- 
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ciples of nature— the terms of change. The cos- 
mology of Lucretius makes the conflict of op- 
posites the principle of growth and decay in 
the universe. Destruction struggles against cre- 
ativity; life against death. “The death-dealing 
motions,'* the poet writes, “cannot keep the 
mastery always nor entomb existence for ever- 
more, nor on the other hand can the birth and 
increase-giving motions of things preserve them 
always after they arc born. Thus the war of 
first-beginnings waged from eternity is carried 
on with dubious issue: now here, mtw there, the 
life-bringing elements of things get the mastery 
and arc overmastered in turn. ’ 

Modern mechanics deals with action and re- 
action in the im|)act of bodies and the resolu- 
tion of forces tending to prcxJuce opposite re- 
sults. The theory of evolution pictures the 
world of living organisms as engaged in the 
struggle for survival, organism competing with 
organism or against an adverse environment for 
the means of subsistence or reproduction. 

These indications of the prevalence of con- 
flict in the realm of thought itself, or as a fun- 
damental conception in man's thinking about 
nature and society, do nor alter the point that 
only in logic or metaphysics is opposition ab- 
stracted from special subject matters, to be- 
come itself the object of thought. Even so, not 
ail of the great speculative works develop an 
explicit theory of op{X)siiion— classifying its 
types, analyzing its structure, formulating it as 
a universal principle of being, mind, or spirit. 

Four authors especially treat opposition as a 
primary theme, though not out of the context 
of such other notions as being, relation, one 
and many, same and other, or identity and 
difference. They arc Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel. It should not be surprising that the same 
authors are the principal figures in the chapter 
on Dialectic. Iheir disagreement about the 
nature or meaning of dialectic has a parallel 
here in their conflicting theories of opposition. 

Socrates argues, in the Protagoras, for the 
unity of virtue by using the principle that 
“everything has one opposite and not more 
than one." If wisdom is the opposite of folly, 
and if it also appears that folly is opjxwcd by 
temperance, then ci flier wisdom and temper- 
ance are the same, or a thing may have more 


than one opposite. Protagoras reluctantly ac- 
cepts the first alternative; he is apparently un- 
willing to re-open the question concerning the 
|)airing of opposites. But the question is re- 
opened by others. It is one of the great prob- 
lems in the theory of opposition, relevant to 
the distinction of different kinds of opposites. 

I’hc problem can most readily be staled in 
terms of the logical processes of division and 
definition. Dn the hypothesis that opposites 
always cornc in piiirs, every class can be divided 
into two sub-clas.scs whicli not only exclude 
each other, but also exhaust the mcml>ership of 
the divided class. Such division is called dichot- 
omy. Many of the Platonic dialogues -nota- 
bly the Sophist and the exemplify 

the metlwxl of dichotomous division, used as a 
device for constructing definitions. I’he object 
to lie defined, the character of the statesman or 
the sophist, is finally caught in the net of classi- 
fication when, division after division luiMiig 
been made, tw^o sub-classes arc reached which 
leave no other [^issibilitics open, fhe tiling is 
cither one or the other. 

In the Sophist A preliminar>' exercise is under- 
taken in the method of division as preparation 
for the use of this method to define the sophist. 
It will serve us here as an example of dithoiomy. 
All the arts arc first divided into two kinds, the 
prcxluctivc and the acquisitive; then the ac- 
quisitive arts are divided into those making vol- 
untary exchanges and those which obtain gcxnls 
by coercion; the coercive divides into fighting 
and hunting according to the alternatives of 
open or secret attack; hunting into the hunting 
of the lifeless and the living; hunting of the liv- 
ing into hunting of swimming or walking ani- 
mals; the hunting of swimming animals into the 
hunting of winged animals am) the hunting of 
water animals; the hunting of w’ater animals 
into opfxjsilc methods of catching fish, with 
further sub-divisions made unt|l the art of an- 
gling can be defined as an acquijliitivc art which, 
^ing coercive, is a form of punting, distin- 
guished from other forms of tiunting by the 
character of its object— animats which swim in 
water rather than air— and by the method used 
to catch them— hook-s or barbs rather than 
nets or baskets. 

Aristotle objects to this process of division as 
a way of defining things. “Some writers,” he 
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says, ‘‘propose to reach ihe definitions of the 
ultimate forms of animal life by bipartite divi- 
sion. But ihisincthod isoften difficult, and often 
impracticable.’* For one thing, it tends to asso- 
ciate or dissociate natural groups arbitrarily, 
e.^., the classification of birds with water ani- 
mals, or of some birds with fish and some birds 
with land animals. “If such natural groups are 
not to be broken up, ihe meilwxJ of dichotomy 
cannot be employed, for it necessarily involves 
such breaking up and dislocation.” 

Aristotle also calls attc'Ution to the fact that 
tile mciluKl of dichotomy often uses negative 
terms in order to make an exhaustive division 
iiiK^ two and only two sub-classes. Hut the class 
which is lorined by a negative characterization 
cannot be further sub-divided. “There can be 
no specific forms of a negation, of fealhericss 
for instance or of footless, as there are of feath- 
ered and of footed. It iS imfiossible, Aristotle 
says, to “get at the ultimate specific forms of 
animal hfe by bifurcate division.” lie therefore 
proposes a methotl of defining by genus and dif- 
fiTcnce. accoidmg to wliich it is possible in bio- 
logitnl tlassification to sub-ilivide a genus into 
moie than two species, 'lo avoid sub-division 
into two and only two. that which differentiates 
(Mch species Iroin the others within the same 
genus mint be some positive characteristic. 

As vLTi.iiNATis'i mcthoilsof definition, dichot- 
omous division and the iliiFerenlialion of spe- 
cies within a genus are liiscussed in the chapter 
on Dumnition. Here we arc conc^ rneil with 
the problem of the number of opposites pro- 
duced by the exhaustive division of a class or 
kind. For example, how many species of color 
arc there.? If the primary colors are more than 
two, it would apj>ear that each primary color 
has mote than one opposite, since the same ob- 
ject at the same time ami in the same res|K‘cl 
cannot be both red anti yellow, red and green, 
green and yellow. But Aristotle seems to restrict 
the notion of contrariety to pairs of oppxsitc 
qualities. “Red, yellow, and such colors, though 
qualities, have no contraiies,” lie s:iys. Wlictlier 
or nor he would have regarded them as con- 
traries if he had been acquainted with the chro- 
matic series of the spectrum, remains a conjec- 
ture. 

To find a single opposite for red, it is neces- 


sary to employ the negative term ‘not-red.* But 
then another difficulty arises which Aristotle 
recognizes when he calls the negative term “in- 
definite” and which Kant discusses w'hen he 
treats the infinity of the negative, 'fhe not-red 
includes more than other colors which are not 
red, such as green and yellow. It includes every- 
thing in the universe, colored or colorless, 
which is no/ red, r.g., happiness or atoms or po- 
etry. 

Perfect dichotomy can be achieved by using 
positive and negative terms as opposites, or 
what Aristotle sometimes calls “contradictory 
tcrms”—such as man and not-man or jusr and 
not just. But the class which is thus divided is 
absolutely indeterminate. It is the universe, 
everything, the infinite. It is necessary, further- 
more, to distinguish between the opjHisiiion of 
‘just* and ‘not-just’ and the opposition of ‘just* 
and ‘unjust.’ J'hc term ‘unjust’ is the contrary 
rather llian the contradictory of ‘jiisi,’ for these 
opposites apply only to men, or laws, or acts; 
only certain kinds of things arc either just or 
unjust, and thai is why it is said that contraries 
arc always op{x)sites within a genus or a definite 
kind. In contiast, ‘not-just* is the contradictory 
rather than the contrary of ‘just,’ for these op- 
posites apply to everything in the iiniscrsc; 
everything is either the kind of thing to which 
jusr and unjust apply or it is the kind of thing 
lo which neither of these terms apply, and so 
it is the not-just. 

In addition to separating contraries (l>oth of 
which arc jxisilive terms) from contradictory 
opixisiles (one of which is a jx^sitivc, the other 
a negative term), Xristotle distinguishes two 
sorts of contraries. On the one hand, such con- 
traries as odd and even exhaustively divide a 
limited class (e.j., integral numbers): on the 
Ollier hand. siK'h contraries as white and black 
represent the extremes of a continuous series of 
shades, in which any degree of gray ness can Ix' 
considcrc<I as the opposite of cither extreme or 
of a <larker or a lighter gray. 

There arc still other kinds of op|K)sitc pairs, 
according to Aristotle, such as the terms ‘dou- 
ble* and ‘half,’ which have the peculiarity of im- 
plying each other; or the terms ‘blindness* and 
‘sight,’ which are opposite conditions of the 
same subject. In tins last case, one of the op- 
posites naturally belongs to a certain kind of 
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thing, and the other represents a loss of that 
natural property or trail. It is therefore called 
a “privation/* 

Considering these various modes of opposi- 
tion, Aristotle proposes a fourfold classification 
of opposite terms: correlatwt opposites, like 
double and half; contrary opposites, like odd and 
even, white and black, just and unjust; the op- 
posites of possession and privation, such as sight 
and blindness; the opposites of affirmation and 
negation, such as man and not-man, or just and 
not-just. He discusses the special characteristics 
of each type of opposition, but it is only con- 
trariety which he thinks requires further sub- 
division. 

Even though lx)ih are always positive terms, 
some contraries, like odd and even, exhaust a 
definite class, just as positive and negative op- 
posites exhaust the infinite. They atlmit of no 
intermediate terms and hence they differ from 
contraries like white and bbek. White and black 
arc extreme limits of a continuous senes and 
thus permit an indefinite number of intermedi- 
ates which fall bciwccn them. Things which 
differ only in degree arc like the sort of con- 
traries which find their place in a continuous 
scries. Things which differ in kind are like the 
soil of contraries betssecn which no intermedi- 
ates arc possible. 

One of the great problems of classification, 
especi&lly with respect to living organisms, is 
whether the diverse species which tall within 
a single genus differ in kind or only in degree. 
The answer would seem to depend on whether 
the several species arc related by one or the 
other sort of contrariety. As the cliapter on 
Evolution indicates, the basic meaning of the 
word “species’* changes when the possibility of 
“intermediate forms'* is rejected or admitted. 
When a class is divided by contraries without 
intermediates, the genus can have only two 
species, as for example, the division of animals 
into brutes and men. When a genus is divided 
into more than two sub-classes, (e.g., the divi- 
sion of vertebrates into fish, amphibians, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals), it would seem to fol- 
low that the species arc like {xjints in a contin- 
uous scric.s and admit the possibility of inter- 
mediate types. 

According to Darwin^ conception of species, 
their contrariety always tends to take the latter 


form. Aristotle, on the other hand, seems to use 
the word “species’* in two distinct senses which 
correspond to the two kinds of contrariety—' 
with and without intermediates. “A thing*$ 
difference from that from whicli it differs in 
species,” he writes, “must be a contrariety/* 
But though contrariety is always a “complete 
difference,*’ the fact that “contraries are so- 
called in several senses” leads him to observe 
tliat “their modes of completeness will answer 
to the various mrides of contrariety which at- 
tach to I he contraries.” 

The logical opposimon of proposlrions or 
judgments depends in part on the opposition of 
terms or concepts. If contrary things arc said 
about the same subject of discourse (/.e., if the 
same number is called odd and even, or the 
same act is called cowardly and courageous, or 
the same animal is called a bird and a mammal), 
pairs of contiary statements arc made, of which 
both cannot be true. But it docs not seem to 
follow that one of the two statements must be 
true. Both can be false. In the examples given, 
the number may be a fraction and neither odd 
nor even; the act may be fixJh^fdy and neither 
courageous nor cowardly; the animal may be a 
reptile and neither bird nor mammal. 

This chaiacicnstic of contrary statements — 
the impossibility of their I'lotli being ime com- 
bined with the possibility ol their both being 
false— tan also be found, according to Aristotle, 
in propositions which have the same .subject 
and do not contain contrary terms as predi- 
cates. The pro|X)siiions ‘i\ll men are white’ and 
‘No men are white’ cannot both be tme, but 
they can l>oth be false. The contrariety of these 
iw'o statements, which can be taken as typify- 
ing the opposition of ail univc^-sal affirmations 
and negations, docs not dcpcfid on contrary 
predicates, but on the oppos^meanings of 'all 
arc* and ‘none is.’ 

Keeping the tenns constaht and varying 
only the quality and quantiru of the proposi- 
tions, Aristotle formulates tvio other typical 
modes of opposition betweeq pairs of state- 
ments. When both statements arc particular or 
liiritcd, but one is affirmative and the other 
negative, both cannot be false though both can 
be true, e.g., ‘Some men are white* and ‘Some 
men are not white.* This pair of opposites Aris- 
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totle calls “sub-contraries.” When one state- 
ment is universal and affirmative and the other 
is particular and negative— or when one is uni- 
versal and negative, the other particular and 
affimiativc— the two propositions arc, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, contradictory. Contradiction 
is the most complete type of opposition, for 
contradictory statements arc opposite in both 
quality and quantity. Of a pair of contradic' 
lories, both cannot be true and both cannot be 
false. One must be true and the oilier false, 
c.g., it must be true either that all men arc 
white or that some men are not white. 

The formal scheme of opposite statements, 
traditionally known as “the sc]uare of opposi- 
tion,” appears to exhaust all possibilities. It in- 
dicates, moreover, that every statement may 
have two opposites, a cent rad ictoiy and either 
a Lontraiy or a sub-contrary; for example, ‘All 
men are while’ L coiitiadirred by ‘Some men 
arc not white’ and opposed in a merely contrary 
fashion by ‘No men are white.’ The latter is a 
weaker form of opposition since it permits the 
dilemma lo be avoided by the truth of a third 
statement, that some men arc white and some 
are not. The dilemma set up by a contradiction 
cannot be asoided in this way. 

The propositions ‘God exists’ and ‘Gixl does 
not exist,* or ‘Ihc world had a beginning* and 
‘ The world did not have a beginning,’ consli- 
luic contradictions from which tlicic seems to 
be no escape. It would seem to make a differ- 
ence, therefore, in facing the great controver- 
sies in the tradition of western thought, to 
know whether the opposite views which men 
have taken on fundamental issues arc genuine 
contradictions, requiring everyone to lake sides, 
or whether they arc merely contrary positions. 
In the latter alternative, the inconsistency of 
the theories prevents us from agreeing with 
lx>th parlies to the dispute, but it docs not re- 
quire us to agree with either, for contrary doc- 
trines never exhaust the possibilities. Between 
such extreme positions, for example, as that 
everything is in (lux and nothing changes, both 
of which cannot be true, the truth may lie in 
the doctrine that some elements of permanence 
are involved in all change; or it may be in the 
theory of a realm of becoming that lacks per- 
noanence and a realm of being that is free from 
change. 
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One of the basic controversies in the tradi- 
tion of the great books concerns opposition it- 
self. Is the principle of contradiction the ulti- 
mate test of the truth of judgments and rca- 
voning? Is the truth of indemonstrable propo- 
sitions or axioms ccrlilietl by the self-contradic- 
tion of their contradictories? For example, is 
the truth of the proposition ‘The whole is 
greater than the part’ made necessary by the 
im|>ossibility of the contradictory statement 
‘The whole is not greater than the part,’ on the 
theory that this latter statement is impossible 
because it is self-contradictory? And when a 
conclusion is demonstrated by propositions 
which seem to he necessarily true, must not the 
contradictory of this conclusion be false —or at 
least be incapableof demonstration by propo- 
sitions which are also necessarily true? 

On both these questions Kant and Aristotle 
seem to be opposed. According to Aristotle, no 
truths arc necessary or axiomatic unless their 
contradictories arc self-contradictory. But 
Kant makes a distinction between analytical 
and synthetical propositions (discussed in the 
chapter on Iudcment) and in terms of it he re- 
stricts the principle of contradiction to serving 
as a criterion of truth for analytical judgments 
alone. “In an analytical judgement,” he writes, 
‘Vhcihcr negative or affirmative, its truth can 
always be tested by the principle of contradic- 
tion.” But though w'c must admit. Kant con- 
tinues, that “the principle of contradiction is 
the general and dlogciher sufficient principle 
of all analytical knowledge, beyond this its 
authority and utility, as a sulficient criterion of 
truth, must not lx* allowed to extend.” In “the 
synthetical part of our knowledge, we must no 
doubt take great care never to offend against 
that inviolable principle, but we ought never 
lo expect from it any help with regard to the 
truth of this kind of knmvlcdgc,” 

I'he reason, Kant explains, Ls that “in form- 
ing an analytical judgement 1 remain within a 
given concept, while predicating something of 
it. If what I predicate is affirmative, 1 only pred- 
icate of that concept what is already coniained 
in it; if it is negative, I only exclude from it the 
opposite of it.” For example, if the meaning of 
the concept ‘whole* involves ‘being greater 
than a pari,* self-contradiction results from de- 
nying that the whole is greater than a part. 
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‘*In forming synthetical judgements, on the 
contrary, 1 have to go l>cyond a given concept, 
in order to bring something together with it, 
which is totally different from what is con- 
tained in it. Here,” Kant declares, “we have 
neither the relation of identity nor of contra- 
diction, and nothing in the judgement itst'lf by 
which w'e can discover its truth or its false- 
hood”; for example, the judgment that every- 
thing which happens has a cause. The truth of 
such synthetical judgments, according to Kant, 
is as necessary and as a priori the truth of ana- 
lytical judgments, but the principle of contni- 
diction does not provide their ground or vali- 
dation. 

For Aristotle, in contrast, those proj^ositions 
which do not derive necessity from the princi- 
ple of contradiction belong to the sphere of 
opinion rather than to the domain of knowl- 
edge. They can be asserted as probable only, 
not as true or false. In the domain of knowl- 
edge, it is impossible to construct valid argu- 
ments for contradictory conclusions, for if one 
must be true and the other false, one can be 
validly demonstrated and the other cannot be 
demonstrated at all. But in the sphere of opin- 
ion, dialectical opposition is possible. Because 
the contradictory of a probable siaiemcn; is 
iuself also probable, probable arguments can be 
constructed on tlic opposite sides of every dia- 
lectical issue. 

For Kant dialectical issues do not consist in a 
conflict of opposed proKi bill lies. Far from set- 
ting probable reasoning against probable rea- 
soning, dialectical opfX)siiion consists in what 
appear to be demonstrations of contradictory 
propositions. For example, in that part of the 
Critique of Pure Reason devoted to ilic Tran- 
scendental Dialectic, Kant presents opposed ar- 
guments which look like demonstrations of 
contradictory propositions— such as the thesis 
that “the world has a beginning in time” and its 
antithesis that “the world has no beginning”; 
or the thesis that “there exists an absolutely 
necessary being” and its antithesis that “there 
nowhere exists an absolutely necessary being.” 
These are two of the four issues which Kant 
calls the “antinomies of a transcendental dia- 
lectic.” 

Such issues, Aristotle would agree with Kant, 
do not belong to the sphere of opinion or prob- 


ability. But Kant would not agree with Aris- 
totle that such issues belong to the domain of 
science or certain knowledge. The problem of 
the world’s beginning or eternity, for example, 
is one which Aristotle treats in his Physics and 
appe^ars to think is solved by the demonstration 
that motion can have neither l>cginning nor 
end. 'I'hc problem of the existence of a neccs- 
s;iry Ix ing is one which Aristotle freats in his 
Metaphysics ami which he also appears to lliink 
i^ capable of a demunstraiivc solution. For him, 
therefore, holh are problems to which scicnufic 
answers can be given. But for Kaiii the demon- 
stration of l he an t i t hescs, or coi 1 1 rad it tor y pn ip - 
ositions, in Ixith cases is as cogent as the dem- 
onstrations of the theses; ami therefore, since 
we know that both of .1 pair of coniradictorv 
propositions cannot lx: validly demonstrated, 
we must conclude that the arguments advanced 
arc only counterfeit demonstrations, or as 
Kant says, “illusory.” He calls these tlemon- 
strations '‘dialectical,*' and the issues they at 
tempt to rcs<)lve “antinomies,” precisely hc’ 
cause hc thinks the reasoning got‘s beyond the 
limits of scientific ilioiiglit and because' he 
thinks the issues arc problemj^ reason cannot 
ever solve. 

With respect to conclusions affirming or de- 
nying matters beyond ex|)cricncc, the antino- 
mies can be inicrprclcd either as showing that 
contradictory arguments arc equally sound or 
as showing that they arc equally faulty. On 
either inteiprctalion, Kant and Aristotle seem 
to Ik' oppt)sed on the applicability of the prin- 
ciple of contradiction to conflicting arguments 
and conclusions (except, of course, those which 
are merely probable). I'his difference between 
them accords with the difference in their con- 
ceptions of science and diulcetje, and in their 
theories of the scope and conditions of valid 
knowledge. 

The opposition between Karjt and Aristotle 
may not present the only altciiiativcs. Hegel’s 
theory of the dialectical procesi seems to offer a 
third. Where Aristotle appears jto think that all 
cf>nt rad ict ions must be resolved in favor of one 
of the op|x>siics, and where Kant appears to 
think that some contradictions cannot be re- 
solved at all, Hegel proposes the resolution of 
all contradictions, nut by a choice Ix'twccn 
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them, but by a synthesis uniting the opposites 
and reconciling their differences. 

According to i\ristotlc, opposites exclude one 
another in existence as well as in tliouglit. A 
thing cannot both exist and not exist at the same 
time; nor in any particular respect can it simul- 
taneously both be and not be of a certain sort. 
Only with the passage of time and in the course 
of change can opposites be realized, when a 
thing passes from being to non-being, or gives 
up one attribute in order to assume its contrary. 

'rhe ilifference for Aristotle between becom- 
ing and being for between change and complete 
actuality) seems to be tliat the one includes and 
the other excludes op|>osiles. Change cannot 
occur except as one opposite comes into exist- 
ence while the other passes away, lint oppo- 
sites cannot co-exist with complete actuality. 
So far as reality consists of co-existent actuali- 
ties, It IS limited by the principle of contradic- 
tion -as a principle of being— to those which 
are nor contradiclory. All possibilities cannot, 
therefore, he simultaneously realized, for, as 
Leibnitz stales tlu* principle, all possibilities are 
not “coinpossiblc.” 

According to 1 Icgel, every finite phase of re- 
ality— everything except the Absolute Idea it- 
self — lias Its contradictory, as real as itself, and 
CO existent with it. ('ontradictorics imply one 
anoilierand iec|iiire each other, almost as coirel- 
atiN’c opi'Kisitcs do. Whatever is partial and in- 
complete iircsupjxjses something which is pai- 
tial and incomplete in an opfiosite respect. 'Fhc 
opposition liclween them can therefore be over 
come bv a s>ulhesis which includes ilicm both, 
and whii h coinplemenlscach by uniting it with 
the other. 

For eXcimplc, the category of being is opposed 
by non-being. These opfxisites lioth exclude 
and imply one anolher. They arc in a sense even 
identical with one another, insofar as the notion 
of being contains ihe notion of non-l>eing, and, 
conversely, the notion of non-bcing, the notion 
of lieing. Except for the .\bsolulc, cvervlhing 
which is also is not , and everything w'hich is not 
also is. The apparent cpntradiction involved in 
this simultaneous application of opjiosite cate- 
gories to the same thing is overcome by a third 
category, Incoming, which is the synthesis of 
being and non-bcing. Being and non-being arc 
united in becoming. 


This reconciling of opposites, by their union 
in a more inclusive whole embracing both, typi- 
fies the Hegelian dialectic of thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis. The motion repeats itself as the 
synthesis of one contradiction faces its own op- 
posite and requires a higher synthesis to over- 
come the contradiction it has generated. Thus 
every opposition in reality or thought is a phase 
in the progressive realization of the .\bsolule, 
wherein all contradictions are resolved. 

In HegePs Philosophy of History and in his 
theory of the development of the state in the 
Philosophy of Rights the dialectical process is ex- 
emplified at every stage of progress, 'fhe con- 
flict of interdependent opposites— of opposite 
classes or forces in society, of opposite fxilitical 
institutions or principles— calls for a resolution 
which shall unite rather than exclude the op- 
posites. 

Consitlcring the division of labor, for exam- 
ple, Hegel writes: “When men are dcjscndent 
on one another and reciprfxrally related in ilieir 
work and the satisfaction of their neeils, subjec- 
tive self-seeking turns into a contribution to 
the salisfaciion of the needs of everyone else. 
That is to say, by a dialectical advance, sub- 
jective self-seeking turns into the mediation 
of the particular through the universal, with 
the result that each man in earning, prcxluc- 
ing, and enjoying on his own account is eo ipso 
producing and earning for the enjoyment of 
evciA'onc else.” The o})|X)sition between the 
particular gixxJ of each indi\ idual and the uni- 
versal good of all is thus overcome by that ad- 
vance in social organization which is the divi- 
sion of lalxir. 

Each of the stages of world history is, accord- 
ing to Hegel, “the presence of a necessary mo- 
ment in the Idea of the world mind.” Bui the 
worlil mind itself is a synthesis, a resolution of 
the conflicting opposites— of the vaiious na- 
tional minds “which are wholly restricted on 
account of their particularity. Their deeds and 
destinies in their reciprocal relations to one 
anolher arc the dialectic of the finitiidc of these 
minds, and out of it arises the universal mind, 
the mind of the world, free from all restrictions, 
producing itself as that which exercises its right 
—and its right is the highest right of all— over 
these finite minds in the ‘history of the world 
which is the world’s court of judgment.* ” 
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xv», sect 9 369 b-c 
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35 Hump Human Understanding^ sin x, div 
86 91 488d 491c 

42 Kant Pure Reason, la b; 7a 8 b, 120 c 173a 
tsp n3c, 174b 177b, 187a 192d, 200c 209d. 
219a 220 b, 229b c, 231c 232a / hitnd Prm 
MLtaph%>^ic of Morals, 260d 261b, 283d 284d 
/ Prat Ural Reafon, 291a 292a, 296a d,302a d, 
307d308b; 331c 337a, c, 340a 342d, 34Sd 
349a / Science of Right, 407a 408b / Judge 
went, S40a 542a, S62a 578a esp 562d 564c, 
5;0b 572b, 575b 578a 584c d 

43 Mil i / iherty, 274b 293b pissim 

54 I HI i n General Introduction, 54 5d 

2 1 he metaphysical significance of opposition 

2a, Opposition as limiting coexistence, non- 
contradiction as a principle of being 

7 Pi Aio Phatdo, 244b 246c / Republic, bk i\, 
350d 351b / Parmenides, 504c d / Sophist, 
573a 574c 

8 \himoiii- Interpretation, en 13 ( 22^*28 2 ^* 
26 ] 3 Id 35c t Mitaph) /o, bk in, < h i ( 995 '* 
6 io| 514a, cTf | 9 g 6^’26 997 '‘i')| SlSb d, 
BK i\, ( 11 ^ h 524b 531c, cii 8 532b d, bk 
cii 10 [ioi 8'‘22 :?()] 539a, bk i\, c n 9 lio->i "4 
22 ] 577a b BK \i, < 11 I [io« 59‘*23 26 ) 587a, 

( n 5 6 590a 592b 

19 \()i iN\s Summa Iheologut, iahi i ii, o i» 
\ 5 lu H 2 ^ 613a 614a 

20 \i)i ISAS Summa Iheologua, vwtv \ 11,094, 
A 2 , ANS 221d 223a, o ii^, \ 7 , rfp s 366a 
367c 

31Sii\<)/\ I thus PMii III, PROP 4 ^ 398d, 
PROP 10 399c d PARI V, s\ioM I 452c 

35 1 o< KE llaman L nderstanamg uk i\, cii hi, 
SI t r 15 316d 317a 

42 Kam Pure Reason, 99a 101b, 107b c 179c 
182b / PreJ \1etaph\yual I lements of I thics, 
367d 368a 

53 J vMi s Psychology, 302a esp 302b [In i] 

2b, Opposites in the realm of being, mind, or 
spirit: the one and the many, the dialec- 
tical triad of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis 

7 Pi A 10 Phaedrus, 134b c / Phaedo, 2 14b 246c 
/ Republic, BK HI, 333b d, bk 368c 373 q 
BK vii, 392b 394b / PatmeniJcs 486a Slid 
Iheaetctu^, 534d 536a / Sophis*, 561d 577b 
esp 574d 575a / Philebus, 610d 613a, Cl^c 
617d, 634b 635a 

8 \RisrorLr Interpretation, t h [22* ^2 2^'S] 
34 d 35a / Metaphysics, bk iv, c ii 2 522b S24b, 
BK V, < H 6 11017 * 3-71 537c: I K CII 3 10 
581a 586d, bk xi, cii 3 589a d, bk xii, c 11 10 
|io 7 -)" 25 -* 33 ] 606a; bk \i\, cii i 619b,d 
620d 

llNuoMACHis Auihmeiu, bIr i, 813d 814b, 
BK II, 839d 640b 

l7PioiiNns Phtrd Dintad, ik ii, cii 16 17 , 
91b 92c, iR HI, CII 1 93b c, tr vii 119b 129a, 


TR IX 136a 138a c / fifth Vnmad 208a 251 d 
esp IR I 208a 214c, tk i\ v 226d 235b / 
Sixth Enntad, ir vi, cii 1-3 310d 312b, tr 
IK, CH I 2 353d 355a 

19 Aquinas Summa Iheologiea, pari i, o ii, a 
2 47d 48d, Q 17, A I 103c 104b 

31 Disr ARTIS* Dtscouree, pari iv 51b 54b ^ 
Meditations, ii 77d 81d, vi, 98c d / 0/yectione 
and Rtpliei, 115a,c, dpi v vii 130b c, prop 
i\ 133c 152b, d 155b 231a 232d 

42 Kant Pure Reason, 7a 8b 43d 44a, 99a 
101b, 107b c 133c, 173b 177b, 197b 198a 

46 Hi on Philosophy of Right, intro, pir 26 
18b c pir 31 19c 20a, part i, pir 39 21d, 
pir 97 37a pari ii, pii 106 40a b, par 109- 
in 41a c, p\Kr iii, pai 2^6 79d 80a par 
35^ 360 112b 114a,c esp par 353 112b c, par 
360 113d 114a,c ADOiiTONs 61 125d 126a; 
70 127b / Philosoph\ of lliytory, imro, 156d 
157b, 160c 161a, 165a b. 205d 206a, c, part 
I, 235d 236a, 23 7d 238c, 245b d, pari h, 
260b c 279c 280b, i art hi, 286c 287a, 
305c 306c PVKTi\,316ab 333d 334d 

53 James Ps\cholog\, 107a b, 117b, 238b [fn 2] 

2c Nonheing as the opposite of being 

7 Pi ATo Republic bk\, 371c 373c ParmenuUe, 
507c Slid / Ihcuctetu 518a / Sophist, 561d 
577b 

SArisfotli Physic^, bk i, ch 5 [i88'iS 25] 
263 c, ( H 9 (192 **2 i(>] 268 a, bk v cii 1 [225** 
20 29] 305 b c / \Ietaph\sus, bk 1, < h 4 [985^* 
\ lo] 503 c, t II 5 [98(>‘»23 98 -’*i) 504 d 505 a, 
BK i\, CH 2 [iot)3'*^3 ^n] 522 b, [1004**27 
29] 523 d, BK Ml CH 4 [10^0*25 26] 553 a, bk 
N il < II 2 [1069^*27 34] 599 a 

17 Plomm s First I nnead ir mii 27b 34a / 
Stiond hmtad, iris 50a 57c / Find I nnead, 
IK M, ( H 6 7 109d lllc 

18 \irisnNh f //I BK \n, CH 2 343c d 

19 \qiinas Summa Inenhgica 1 ari i, q 13, 
A 7 , ans 68d 70d 0 1 ^ a 9 83b d, o 16, 
A 3, REP 2 96b d, A 5, Rii 3 97c 98b g 
17, A 4, RIP 2 103c I04b O 104, A 3, RIP I 
537b d 

20 \..i I NAS Summa Iheologua, pari i ii 071, 
Ah KIP ] 110b 111b 

31 l)i si \Riis Meditations, is, 89c d Olyec 
fioijy and fiepltc , 214d 215a 

2d, The opposition of good and esil in the 
^orld and in relation to God 

7 Pi A 10 Republic, bk h, 322a b / Iheaeteiue, 
518a b, 530b 531a / Statesman, 587a 589c 

8 Vrisioilt (ategoties, cii 11 [13^*36 14%] 
19c I Metaphysics, bk 1, < ii 4 [()''4*>33 985*9] 
503a b BK IX, CH 9 11051*17 22] 577a b, bk 
XII, c If ro [1075*34 *'7l 606a b bk \i\, < 11 
4 [1091*29 i092*S] 624a d 

12 I PH IMIS Discourses, bki. < 11 12 118d 120b, 
( 11 20, 126c d, CH 23 129d 131b, i ii 29 134d' 
138a 
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(2. The metaphysical sign^eance cf epposifhn. 
2d, The opposition of good as^ evil in the 
world and in relation to God,) 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr viii 27b'34a csp 
CH 6-7 29d-30d / Third Ermcad^ tr ii, ch 5-7 
85b'86c; ch iO'I 4 88a>89d 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk ni, par 11 15d- 
16a; BK IV, par 24 25 b'C; rk v, par 20 32d- 
33a; bk vii, par 3-7 44a-45d; par 11 - 2 ^ 47a' 
50d; BK VIII, par 22-24 59a'60a; bk xiii, par 
45 123a / City of God, bk vxii, ch 24 , 283a b; 
BK X, CH 21 311C'312a; bk xr, ch 9 326d 
327d; CH 18 331d’332a; bk xii, ch 3 343d- 
344b; CH 6-9 345b-348b; bk xiv, ch 1-5 
376b,d'380b; ch 10-11 385b'387a; bk xxii, 
CH 1 586b,d-S87b / Christian Doctrine y bk i, 
CH 33 , 633d'634a; bk xi, ch 23 648a-c; bk hi, 
cii 37 , 673d-674a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Thcologtcay part i, q 8 , a i, 
REP 4 34d-35c; a 3 , ans 36b<37c: qq 48 49 
259b 268a, c; q 63 , a i, ana and rep 2 3 
339b-340b; Q 66 , a 3 , ans 347b-348d: o 72 , 
A I, REP 6 368b'369d; part i-ix, q 18 , a 8 , 
REP I 699d'700b; q 36 , a 1 , ans 780c-781b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologtcay part i-ii, q 73 , 
A I 137d-138c; part iii auppl, g 74 , a i, rfp 
X 925C-926C 

21 Dante: Dwitte Comedy y hell, viii [63] 
IX (103I llC'lSb; xxvii (55-136) 40 a' 41 b; 
PURGATORY, V [85-129] S 9 d- 60 c; Mil {i-io8| 
64 a’ 65 b; xi I1-30I 68 d- 69 a; paradise, i 
(103-142) I 07 b'd; XIII (52-87) 126 a-b; xix 
(40-66) 135 c-d 

23 Hobbes: Levtathan, part 11 , 160d'16]a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 17d'18a 

32 Milton; Camus 33a'56b csp [ 414 - 475 ( 42b' 
44 a / Paradise Ijssty bk 11 ( 496 ^ 05 ) 122 a; bk 
IV ( 32 - 104 ] 153a'154b; bk v [ 600 - <> 04 ] 188b' 
195a; bk vii [ 519 - 549 ] 228b'229a; bk viii 
I 319 - 337 ) 239a'b; bk ix [679 779 ] 262r- 
264a; bk xi ( 84 - 98 ] 301a / Areopagntca, 395a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fally Slb-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 230b; 330a' b 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 316a'317d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, imro, I60a; 
PAKf i, 237d'238c; part iv, 346 b'C 

47Go^^lE: Faust, prologue 7a'9b; part ii 
[ 11,676 - 843 ] 284a'288a 

48 Melville: Moby Dtcl{ csp 4b 5a, 135a']45a, 
171b, 370b'372a, 409b-410b, 414b'419b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
120d'126d; bk xi, 308c-309a; 341a'345c 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 790d; 
791b [fn 1 ] 

2e. The recotictliation o£ opposites in the di« 
vine nature: the synthesis of all contraries 
in the Absolute 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3 
14a'20c; Q 4 , a 2 , rep 1-2 21 b' 22 b; q 65 , a 1 
339b 340b; Q 91 , a i, ans 484a'485b 


21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xxRiii 
( 76 - 145 J ]57a'd 

31 Spinoea: Ethics, part i, prop 15 360a-361d; 
part If, PROP 1-2 373d'374a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History^ intro, 156d- 
160a; lOSa-b; 205d*-206a,c; part i, 237d' 
238c; 245b' d; part hi, 306a'C 

3. Opposition in the realm of physical na- 
ture 

“^a. The contraries as principles of change 

7 Pl\to: Symposium, 165c-166b / Phardo, 
226c 228a; 243C'246c / Republic, bk iv, 350d- 
351b / Theaetctus, 519d-520b / Sophist, 565a-c 
/ Laws, BK X, 760a; 762b'764c 

8 Ahistoti-e: Categories, ch 5 (4"io-*'i9] 8b 9 a; 

CH 10 [13*17-37) 18d-19a; ch 14 115^1 16) 
21 b'C / Physics, bk 1, ch 5-9 263 c 268 d; bk 
II, CH I |i93**i9-22] 270 a; bk hi, ch i [2(11*4 • 
8| 278 c; bk iv, cii 9 |2i7'‘20-**26] 297 a c; 
BK V, CH I [224*^27 -225*12] 304 d 305 a; {225* 
34-^91 305 d; rii 2 [226*23 ^9] 306 d 307 a ; ni 
3 [226^*24 -34I 307 c; cn 5 3108-31 la; ni 6 
[23o‘>io-2il 312 a; 1230^27 231*2] 312 b c; bk 
VI, TH 4 [2^4**io-2i] 316 d- 317 a: bk viii, « ti 2 
[252V 336 b c; cn 7 [260*29 ^i] 346 b c / 

Heavens, bk i , < h \ [27(/*i ^-25] 361 b c; ( 11 4 
362 a'C; cii 6 [27^*7 21] 364 b; on 8 (277*1^ 
34I 368 b'C; <'H i2 [28 <''17 2^| 375 c d; bk i\ 
39^'405a,c / Generation and (Corruption, hk 
I, CH 3-5 413c 420b; ch 7421d'423b; bk ir, 
CH I 5 428b,d'433d esp cn 4 5 431b 433d / 
Metaphysics, bk i, cn 8 [989*18 29) 507b c; 
BK IT, CH 2 [994*19-^*61 5l2C'd; BK IV, (II 7 
[1011^29 -381 531d; bk viii, ch 5 569b d; bk 
IX, CH 9 [1051*5 13I 577a; bk x, ch 7 I10S7" 
16 -^4] 584C'd; bk m, ch 9 [io65^'5 14] 593d 
594a; ch ii 596a d; bk \ii, ch 2-3 598c 
599d; CH 10 [1075*25-34] 606a / Soul, bk ii, 
CH 4 [4i6*i 8-‘*8) 646C'd / Longevttv, ch 2-3 
710b 7llb 

9 Aristotle: Generation of Animals , rk i, ch 
18 [724*2(^-h3l 264b'd: bk iv, ch 3 [768*2-7] 
309c f Ethics, bk viii, ch 1 [ir55**2-8| 407a; 
c H 8 [n 59 **i 9 23I 411d 

10 Galen; Natural Faculties, »k i, ch 2 , 167b d 

11 Nicomachus; Arithmetic, ^bk 1 , 813d'814b; 
BK it, 839d-640b 

14 PLitTARcii; Agesilaus, 462d 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, Ir vi, ch 8 lllc-d 
/ Sixth Ennead, i r iii, ch 2i 293d 294c; cn 27 
296b-297a f 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theolomca, part i, q 23 , 
A X, REP 3 132C'133b; q 5 lf, a 7 , rep 3 305c' 
306b; Q 62 , A 7 , REP 1 32V'323b; part 1 11 , 
o 18 , A 8, REP X 699d*700l>; q 23 , a 2 724c' 
725c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 408c'd 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iit, prop 4-6 398d-‘ 
399a; part iv, prop 29-35 431d'434a; part 
V, AXIOM i 452c 
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42 Kant: Pufv Reason, 27a; 76c-83b esp 76C'd; 30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk apii ^5, 163a 

91d'93c 31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, axiom i 378c; 

46 Hbgfx: Philosophy of History, intro, 160 c d; lemma 378c-379a 

16Sa'b; 178a-d; 179b-d 34 Newton: Principles, def hi 5b; law i 14a 


33. Contrariety of quality in the theory of the 
elements or humours 

7 Plato: Symposium, 155d'157a / Ttmacus, 
462b'464b 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch q f2i7*2o 26] 
297 a / Heavens, bk 11 , ch ^ [ 286*22 28) 377d 
/ Generation and Corruption, bk 11 , ch 1-3 
428b,d-431a; ch 7 [^34»’8 ^o| 435d 436b / 
Metaphysics, bk 1 , ch 8 [989*18-29! 507b'C 
/ Sense and the Sensible, ch 2-7 674a'689a,c 
passim 

9 Aristoti-k: Parts of Animals, bk ii, rH 7 
177C'179a; bk hi, ch 7 [670*>i8-25) 199b; bk 
IV, CH 2 [677*5-**! I 206d-207b / Generation 
of Animals, hk iv, cii i [765**8 766*^25] 306d- 
308a 

10 Hippocrates; Ancient Medicine, par 13-20 
4c 7d 

IOGalkn; Natural Faculties, bk ii, cii 8-9 
191b-199a,c 

12 Liit'REnus: Nature of Things, bk v [ 380- 
P5] 66a c 

IQAqi'inas: Summa Thcologica, part i, o 06, 
A 2, ANs 345d 347b; q 91 , a 1 , ans and ri p 3 
484a 48Sb 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 435b c 

30 Hvc.on: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 66, 
114d-115a 

3 r. The opposition of motion and rest, and of 
contrary motions 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 112b / Republic, bk iv, 350d- 
351 b / Timacus, 453b c; 460C'd / Sophist, 
567a 574c / Statesman, 587a 589c csp 587a-b 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch i| [i5**r-i61 21b c 
/ Physics, BK V, ch 5 6 310a 312d / Heatem, 
BK 1, CH 4 362a'C / Metaphysics, bk tv, ch 2 
[ioo4**28-3o) 523d; bk xi, ch 12 [io68*'i9 25} 
597C'd / Soul, BK I, cii 3 [406*22-27] 635c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2, 167b d 

11 Nicomacihts; Arithmetic, hk ii, 832c 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk 1, 517b 518a; 519b 520b 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 931b 

17 Pixjtinus! Sixth Ennead, tr hi, ch 24, 
29Sb; CH 27 296b 297a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 10, 
A 4, REP 3 43b*44b; o 18 , a i, rkp 2 104c- 
105c; Q 53, A 3, ANS 283b'284d; q 73 , a 2, 
ANS 371b>d; part i-n, g 6. a i 644d-646a; 
A 4 647b>-648a; q 9 , A 4 , rep 2 660a d; q 
41, A 3 799c-800b ^ 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part tit suppl, 
Q 75 , A 3 , ANS and REP 3-5 938a'939d; q 84 , 
a 3 , REP 2 985d<989b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part t, 50a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk ii, 26a'b; bk vi, 110 b 


3 ^. The opposition of physical forces and its 
resolution 

11 ARCHiMEnEs: Equilibrium of Planes, bk i, 
postulate s-PRop 7 502a- 504b 
16 Kepler: Epitome, bk v, 969a-972a 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
0 84, A 3, REP 2-3 985d-989b 
28GiLiii.RT: Loadstone, bk i, nb-12d; bk ii, 
38a'39b; 52d'54d; 59a-d; bk hi, 65a>67a 
28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
209a-210a; 224d-225c; fourth day, 240a-d; 
243d'249b passim 

34 Newton: Principles, corol i-h lSa-16b; bk 
1, prop 57-69 lHb-130b 
45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 
9a-12d 

45 Farads y: Researches in Electricity, 691b 692a; 
788c 793c; 817a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xhi. 570d; 
Ei»iLociiE H, 678a-b 

53 Jamls: Psychology, 105a 

3 e. The struggle for existence: the competition 
of species 

6 IlERODonts: History, bk hi, 112d n3b 

7 Pi*aio: Protagoras, 44c-45a 

9 Aristotli? : History of Animals, bk ix, cii i 
|6o8**I9)-ch 2 |6 io® 2()] 134a-136b 
36 SwiFi: Gulliver, part h, 79a*80a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 334b.d'337d; 348d' 
349d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk 1, 34a 
42 Kant: Judgement, 584d-585c 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 7b; 32a'39a,c 
csp 32d'33b, 36a-38a; 49d-51d jussim; 52d- 
53b; 182d; 233d-234a / Descent of \fan, 
328b c; 596c 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 573c; 592b / 
Civilization and Its Discontents, 791c-d 

4 . Opposition or conflict in the psychological 
and moral order 

Aa, The conflict of reason and the passions 

5 Kuripides: Hippoiytus [373-4^0) 228b'd 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 120b-c; 128a 129c / Phaedo, 
224a- 226c; 230d-234c / Republic, bk iv, 
346a’355a esp 350c'353d; bk ix, 416a-c; 
425c-427b / Laws, bk viii, 735b- 738b 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk hi, ch 10 {433**5-i2] 
666b; CII ii [4H'**®“'5l 666d'667a / Memory 
and Reminiscence, cm 2 [453*25-31) 695C'd 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, cii 11 239 a'd 
/ Ethics, BK 1 , CH 13 [ii02**i3 28) 348a-c: bk 
nnH 1 [11x1*35 **4) 357b; bk vn 395a-406a,c 
/ Politics, BK HI, CH 15 [1286*17-20] 484b-c; 
[1286*33-371 484d 
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( 4 . Opposition or conflict in the psychological and 
moral order 4a The conflict of reason and 
the passions ) 

12 Lti^KMif s \attirt‘ }f 1 hmy bk iti 
^22] 34a b 

Diifiur(\ iiK n uii i8 161a 162b 

12 Ai Rhui s Meditation^, bk ti, mi j s 257b c 
si<ci lo 257d 258a sfci i 6 17 259a d bk 
T il, SFCT 4 260b 261a sm 12 262b c hk v 
SECT 8 9 269d 270c, bk vii, slci 283b c 
sif I 68 69 284c d bk mu si i i 288c 

13 \ I ROIL Aeneid, bk iv 167a 186b 

18 \i GLSTiM Conft^swm BK\i,piri8 2640d 

43a BK \nr pir n> 24 S5c 60a i it\ ufitod 
BK i\, OH 190a c UK \i\, OH I 376b, d 

380b (H 10 ti 385b 387a, bk xi\, ch 
521a c 

19 ^Qi ISAS Sti/nma Fhenlo^ica i \ri i o hi 

A ^ 430c 431 d, g 95, a 2, sns and lu i> 1 
507c 508a iii, a 2, sss 569c 570b, i»\ri 
i-n, o 6, \ \ 6 7 649a 650d o g a 2 esp ri i» ^ 
658d 659c o m, v ^ 664d 665c, g 17 , a 7 
690d 692a g 28 \ ans 742a d g a ^ 

767a d g A I rlp 1 768c 769d g 48 v ^ 
824c 825b 

20 \gi iNAs Stitnma Thcolugua, i>ari i 11, <>61, 
A ANS 56b 57a g 72 a 2 rip i j 112b 
113a o 77 144d 152a u Ho % 2 160d lolo o 
91, A 6 212c 213c gg^ A6 219d 220d g g^ 

A 6 \Ns 225d 226b, part ii 11 g iH^ a 4, 
ANA 627d 628d, g 186 , a 4 , ans 655c 656b 

21 Dante Dtiine Comedyy htll, 11 2c 4a \ 
7a 8b 

22CifALCi>R Troilus and Cre^nda, bk ia 
SI AN/ A 82 99a / Pardon v Vak, par 12 503b 
504a 

23 Hobbis letiathan, part 1, 57d 58a 58c d, 
PART II, 105d 106a 141a b ISlb c 

25 Montaignf I s>a\s, 5a 6c 20d 22a 36c 41a 
esp 39b 40a, 105c 167a 200d 205b 273b 
276a 344a 347c pissirn 350d 3S4b, 486b 
495d 

26 SiiAKi spcARf Merchant of Venue, At i i '•t 
II [ii 2g) 408b c 

27 Shaki-spj ARf Hamkt, act hi, s< h ( 6i 79) 

49c d / Irotlui and Cf(<sda, At i 11, st ii 
IHc llSd esp 117 50] H3d 1 14a, [i6h iSz] 
llSb c. At 7 HI St H (74 Hi] 121a t Othello 
ACT I, St III ^^ 57 1 212c, At I 11 Sf 111 

[20 1 207I 219a / king Lear, At i 111, st iv 
264a 266b 

30 B Aet)N Adtancement of Ixartung, 55b d 
66c d, 67a b, 78a d 

31 Spin g/ A 1 thia, pari iv, proi 1 18 424r 
429d, prop 59 APPi NDix, HI 442b 447b, 
APPENDIX, XXXIl 450c d, PARI V, PROP I 20 
452d 4S8a 

32 Mil ION Paradise Lo^t, bk viii [521/113] 
243b 246a, bk mi [80 no] 321a b 

33 Pascal Pensees, 104 193a, 412413 242a, 
423 243b 


35 J^tx kt Cud Got^einment, cn it, se( r 13 
28a b ^ Human Understanding hk ii, t h \xi, 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he difficulties which attend the considet- 
ation of any great idea— by philosophers 
or others — appear with peculiar force in the 
traditional discussion of philosophy itself. 1 he 
word “philosophy” not only varies in its de- 
scriptive significance, now designating one part 
of learning, now another, and sometimes even 
an attitude of mind or a way of life; but it also 
varies as a term of evaluation. It is seldom u.scd 
without expressing either praise or dispraise of 
the methods and accomplishments of philos- 
ophy, or of the calling and character of the phi- 
losopher. 

On the descriptive side the meaning of the 
word ranges from a conception of philosophy 
w'hich covers rt//branchesof scientific knowledge 
and which contrasts philosophy with poetry, 
history, and religion, to a conception of philos- 
ophy in which (he primary point is its contrast 
to science and its association with poetry and 
religion as works of vision, speculation, or be- 
lief rather than of knowledge. 

On Its evaluative side, the word “philosophy” 
sometimes eulogizes the love and search for 
truth, the pursuit and even the attainment of 
wisdom. At the other extreme, it derogates vain 
learning, idle disputation, and the dogmatism 
of unsupported opinion. At one time, the good 
name of the philosopher stands in conirast to 
the questionable reputation of the sophist. At 
another, “philosopher” carries almost ibe same 
invidious connotation as “sophist.” 'fhe dismis- 
sal of philosophy as useless, or at best orna- 
mental, in the practical affairs of society is 
sharply opposed to the vision of an ideal state 
which can come to pass only if philosophers are 
kings, or kings philosophers. 

These shifts in the meaning of the words 
“philosophy” and “philosopher” record crises 
in the history of western thought. They reflect 


the characteristic formations of our cultuie in 
its major epochs. 

l*he gieat books of antiquity, for example, 
seem to give no intimation of a division between 
science and philosophy. Particular bodies of 
knowledge, such as physics or mathematics, arc 
imliffcrcntly regarded as sciences or branches of 
philosophy. 'I'hc crown of knowledge is wisdom, 
approached as one rises in the hierarchy of 
knowledge to the highest science or the fiisi 
philo.sophy, Aristotle and Plato may disagree in 
naming or defining the type of knowledge which 
deserves to be called wisdom, yet for both it is 
the ultimate attainment of philosophical in- 
quiry or .scientific work. 

'rhe diflerenccs between Plato and Aristotle 
discussed m the chapters on otic and 

MLCAPnysics— the one using “dialed ic” as the 
name for the supreme form of knowledge, the 
other using “theology” to name the summit of 
the sciences*— do not affect their agreement tliai 
the philosopher is a man of knowledge, not opin- 
ion, and that his ultimate goal is wisdom. 

If there is any disiinttion in antiquity be- 
tween science arwJ philosophy, it seems to find 
expression in the sense in which Socrates speaks 
of philosophy as the love of wksdom, implying 
thereby its pursuit rather than its attainment. 
A man would not be called a scientist in a par- 
ticular field-'mathematics, lef; us say— unless 
he actually had some mathcmaiical knowledge; 
but a man who is not actually vfise can be called 
a philosopher by virtue of his iffort to Ixxomc 
wise. Apart from this point oodisrinction, the 
Greeks tend to identify philosophy with the 
fundamental sciences, which | somehow yield 
speculative or practical wisdom. 

(k>n$idering the whole of human learning, all 
its arts and disciplines, wc see that the things 
the ancients distinguish from philosophy are 
poetry, history, and the particular productive 
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arts Of crafts. Here again Plato and Aristotle do 
not make the distinction in the same terms. 
Plato compares the poet unfavorably with the 
philosopher in the Republic. Fhe poet is an imi' 
la tor of imitations and moves on the level of 
images and beliefs, whereas the philosopher 
rises above the imagination to the level of ideas 
which arc the only true objects of knowledge. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, seems to pay po- 
etry a compliment when in the Poetics he says 
tliat it is more philosophical than history be- 
cause it deals with the universal rather than the 
particular. These attitudes toward poetry in re- 
lation to philosophy arc somewhat reversed by 
the fact that for Plato myth and poetry provide 
materials fxom which philosophical insights can 
sometimes be distilled, whereas for Aristotle 
sense-experience is the source from which, by 
induction, the principles or axioms of philo- 
sophical knowledge a- c obtained. Despite these 
diifc rent es t heir accord on the supremacy of the 
philosopher remains unallectcd. 

More than poetry and history— and all the 
knowledge that can be applied productively 
philosophy rcprcst*n Is the highest use of man’s 
faculties. On this Aristotle and [*lato seem to \ye 
agreed, even though Aristotle distinguishes the 
philosophical from the political life and assigns 
the most perfect happiness to the contempla- 
tive activity of the philosopher, whereas Plato 
—in the Republic 'dX least— brings the philos- 
opher back to the shadows of the cave after he 
has seen the light of truth itself, so that he can 
put his wisdom to practice in the government of 
iiis less fortunate fellow man. 

Ihe practice of philosophy seems to Income, 
for the Roman writers, more impoitaiit than the 
content of philosophy as a Ixxly of doctrine. 
“What is tltat which is able to conduct a man P' 
asks Marcus Aurelius, “One thing and only 
one, philosophy.” It keeps the inner man “free 
from violence and unliarmcd, sujx^rior to pains 
and pleasures, doing nothing without a pur- 
pose.” It enables him to “accept all that hap- 
pens and ail tliat is allotted . . . and finally to 
wait for death with a cheerful mind, as being 
nothing else than a dissolution of the elements 
of which every living being is compounded,” 
7o Aurelius his imperial court is like a step- 
mother to whom one must be dutiful, philos- 


ophy like a mother from whom one gains solace 
and help. “Return to philosophy frequently 
and repose in her,” he tells himself, so that 
“what thou meelcst with in the court appears 
to thee tolerable, and thou tolerable in the 
court.” 

Ihc Stoic conception of philosophy as a moral 
discipline and as a consolation creates that sense 
of the word in wliich the timiliar injunction 
to a person in distress- -“Be philosophical”— 
carries the same meaning as “Be stoical.” 
Philosophy provides only peace of mind, not 
worldly riches or external power. “Pliilosophy 
does not promise to secure to man anything 
outside himself,” says Epictclus. Nor docs it 
fulfill its promise of inner strength without 
stern rcsiJution to withdraw desire from the 
goods of fortune. 

“Do you suppose that you can be a ])hilos- 
opher if you do as you do now ?” Ejncictus 
asks. “Do you suppose that you can cal and 
drink as you do now, and indulge your anger 
and displeasure just as before ? No, you must sit 
up late, you must work hard, conquer some of 
your desires. . . When you liave carefully con- 
sidered these drawbacks, then come to us . . . 
if you arc willing to pay this price for peace of 
mind, freedom, tranquility.” Do not try to be 
“first a philosopher, then a tax-coliccior, then 
an orator, then one of Caesar’s procurators, 
'rhese callings do not agree . , . You must be 
busy cither with your inner man, or with things 
outside; that is, you must chcxxsc between the 
position of a philosopher and that of an ordi- 
nary man.” 

7’hcrc seems to be no dilTcrencc between the 
Stoic and Epicurean conception of philosophy. 
Lucretius praises Epicurus, “thanks to whom 
sweet solaces of life soothe the mind,” for.is soon 
as his philosophy “begins lo proclaim aloud the 
nature of things, the terrors of the mind fly 
away.” 

But for Lucretius philosophy achieves this 
boon not merely by curbing the passions and 
quieting desires, but also,aiul primaiily, by the 
truth of its teachings alx)ut the consiiiulion of 
the world and the causes of things. Nor is it 
merely that the philosophical mind is able “to 
dwell in the calm high places, firmly embattled 
on the heights by the teaching of the wise, 
whence you can kxjk down on oiiicrs, and sec 
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them wandering hither and thither, going astray 
as they seek the way ot life.” Philosophy pro- 
vides a more specific remedy for the deepest of 
human ills by “freeing the mind from the close 
bondage of religion.” 

Men fear the thiindcrbohs of the gods, their 
intervention in the course of nature and human 
affairs, and the punishments of the after-life. 
Before Epicurus taught them the mortality of 
the soul and the atomic determination of all 
things, “the life of man lay foul to see and grov- 
elling upon the earth, crushed by the weight of 
religion.” His teaching concerning “what can 
come to be and what cannot, and in what way 
each thing has its power limited,” riils the mind 
of the terrors fostered by religion. This “dark- 
ness of mind must needs be scattered ... by 
the outer view and the inner law of nature.” 

Except for Lucretius, the triumph of ])hilas- 
ophy over religion docs not seem to be central 
to ancient conceptions of philosophy’s contri- 
bution to the mind and life of man. In the pa- 
gan worhl, religious belief is cither combined 
with philosophy to constitute the worship of 
the gods, which seems to lx; Plato’s view in the 
Lati/s; or it represents the superstitions of the 
ignorant as opjxiscd to the sophistication of the 
educated. Gibbon describes the nfl between 
religion and philosophy not as a matter of intel- 
lectual controversy, but as a division of society 
into classes lacking or having the benefits of 
education —or, what is the same in the ancient 
world, instruction in philosophy. 

But in the mediaeval world, the distinction 
between philosophy and religion seems to be 
essential to the consideration of the nature and 
value of philosophy. 71ic importance of the dis- 
tinction appears alike in the great books of the 
Christum tradition and in the great svrifings of 
the Mohammedan and Jewish cultures—* in Au- 
gustine and Aquinas, Avicenna, Averroes, and 
Maimonides— though the problem of philos- 
ophy’s relation to religion and theology may be 
quite differently solved by each. In all three 
religious communities secular learning and sa- 
cred doctrine arc set apart by their origin— the 
one from the efforts of human reason, the other 
from the word of God as revealed to the faith- 
ful. Even when it is held in highest esteem as 
the best achievement of secular learning, j^hi- 


losophy is for the most part regarded as inferior 
to the teachings of religion. 

There arc those- the simply leligious, the 
devout, the my.slical — who abominate the pre- 
tensions of reason and the vanity of philosophers 
who claim either merit or need for any knowl- 
edge beyond the truths which God himself has 
revealed. 'Fhis position is expassed by such 
Christian writers as Tertullian, Peter Damian, 
Bernard of (Hairvaiix: or, in the Arabic tradi- 
tion, by A1 Ghairzali’.s The Destruciinn of Philos^ 
ophy, Al-(Thaz/.;ili is answered by Averrocs in 
his Destruction of the Destruction ' which asserts 
the supremacy of philosophy. .Averrocs reserves 
philosophy lor men of requisite inlellecfual 
strength and relegates theology and religion to 
those W'ho must substitute opinion and imagi- 
nation for reason. 

Neither .Augustine nor Aquinas gtxs to these 
extremes. 'Fhey do not dismiss philosopliy as 
useless learning oi as dangerous folly, subversive 
of the wisdf>m of faith; but neither do they ad- 
mit the sufficiency of philosophy for knowledge 
of God— the mysicries of the divine nature, 
Gtxl’s providence and 1 Iis gracious gift of salva- 
tion to man. 

Quoting Sr. Paul’s warning to “beware lest 
any man spoil you through philosophy and \ain 
deceit according to the tradition of men and 
the rudiments of the world, and not acroniing 
to Christ,” August me defends his praise of the 
Platonic philosophy which in his judgment 
comes nearest to the C'hrisrian faith, on the 
ground that the Apostle also said to the gen- 
tiles that “that which is known of (»od is mani- 
fest among them, for God lias manifested it to 
them.” Yvi he adds that “the Christian man 
who is ignorant of their writings ... is not, 
therefore, ignorant that it is fr6m the one true 
and supremely gocxl CJod that we have that na- 
ture in which we arc made in ih^f image of (^od, 
and that doctrine by which w’eiknow Him and 
ourselves, and that grace with sfhich, by cleav- 
ing to Him, we are blessed.” } 

Philosophy, according to Aug|usiinc, can thus 
be dispcn.sed with in all the m^jor concerns of 
knowledge, love, or action. But Augustine does 
not argue that it should therefore be discarded. 
“If tliose who are called philosophers,” he says, 
“and especially the Platonisrs, have said nuglit 
that is true and in harmony with our faith, we 
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arc not only not to shrink from it. but to claim 
it for our own use from those who have unlaw- 
ful {X)sscssion of it,** even as the spoils of the 
Kgyplians belong lo the Jews. 

Though Augusiinc and Aquinas conceive the 
relation of faith and reason differently, they 
seem to share a conception of philosophy as the 
handmaiden of thcoh)gy when faith seeks un- 
derstanding. For Aquinas this does not appear 
to imply lack of dignity or even the loss of a 
certain autonomy on the part of philosophy. 
On the contrar\', so highly dcjes he regard the 
demonstrations of Aristotle, whom he calls “the 
philosopher,” that he opens the Summa Theo- 
iogica with the question “Whether, besides the 
philosofJiical sciences, any further doctrine is 
required.” 

lie answers that “it was necessary for the 
salvation of man that certain triilhs which ex- 
ceed human icajijn .'»)«oi'!d l>e made know'ii to 
him by divine revelation. Hven as regards those 
iriiihs about God which human reason can in- 
vestigate, it was necessarv that man be taught 
by a divine revelation. I'or the truth about 
Cio<l, such as reason can know it, would only be 
known by a few, and that after a long time, and 
with llie admixture of many errors; whereas 
man’s whole salvation, which is in Chxl, de- 
pends upon the know'ledge of this truth. ... It 
w'as, therefore, necessjiry that besides the philo- 
sophical sciences investigated by reason, there 
should be a sjicred science by way of revela- 
tion.” I’hat sacred science is theology— 'not the 
theology which is a part of philost^phy, but the 
theology whose principles come from faith 
rather than from reason. 

“There is no reason,” Aquinas writes, “why 
those things which are treated by the philosoph- 
ical sciences, so far as they can be known by the 
light of natural reason, may not also be treated 
by another science so far as they are known by 
the light of the divine revelation.” On this 
view, sacred theology may treat of certain 
things, such as the mystery of the I'rinity, 
which do not belong properly lo the philoso- 
pher because they exceed the power of reason 
to demonstrate; but other matters concerning 
nature, man, and God may belong Iwih to the 
philosopher and to the theologian, who con- 
sider them according to their different lights. 
Since a truth cannot conflict with a truth. 
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though reason sponsors one and faith the other, 
there can l)e no conflict between philosophy 
and theology. 

Some moder.v philosophers, like Bacon and 
Locke, seem lo agree with mediaeval theolo- 
gians about the sulKirdination of philosophy 
to theology. But for the most part the modern 
tendency, increasingly evident in the w'rilings 
of IX'scaries, Spinoza, Kant, and I legel, is to in- 
sist upmi the complete autonomy of philosophy. 

Hegel, for example, challenges “the imputa- 
tion against Philosophy of being shy of noticing 
religious truths, or of having occasion to be so,** 
and the insinuated “suspicion that it has any- 
thing but a clear conscience in the presence of 
these truths. So far from this being the case,” 
Hegel remarks, “the fact is that in recent times 
Philosophy has been obliged to defend the do- 
main of religion against the attacks of several 
theological systems.** 

The diverse aspects of the problem of the re- 
lation of philosophy lo thcologv, and of the- 
ology to faith, arc discussed in the chapters on 
Metaphysics, 'fnEOLOGY, and Religion. The 
problem w^hich is more characteristic of the 
mtxlern consideration of philosophy concerns 
its relation to science. 

To state the problem some distinction be- 
tween the two is necessary, and making this dis- 
tinction represents a novel departure, both in 
thought and language. As we have seen, philos- 
ophy and science arc almost identified through- 
out the ancient and mediaeval tradition. Inso- 
far as the word “science” means knowledge 
rather than opinion, the result of philosophical 
inquiry is science, and philosophy as a whole is 
divided into a number of sciences. There may 
be, as ancient w ritings seem lo suggest, sciences 
which aim at useful prrKluctions rather than at 
speculative or practical wisdom, and fall lx4ow 
the level of philosophy; or there may Ik, as 
some Christian t hcologians hold, a sacreil science 
superior in its wisdom lo all the philosophical 
sciences. But these exceptions to the identity of 
philosophy and science merely confirm the 
point that in the ancient or mediaeval view phi- 
losophy is scientific and consists of sciences, 
even though there may be sciences which are 
not philosophical. 

This use of the words “science** and “philos- 
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ophy" persists well into modern times. Hobbes, 
for example, presents hts classification of the 
types of knowledge under the heading “science, 
that is, Knowledge of Consequences, which is 
also called Philosophy/’ Bacon proposes to “di- 
vide sciences into theology and philosophy.” 
Descartes uses the words “science” and “phi- 
losophy” interchangeably. “Among the differ- 
ent branches of Philosophy,” he says, “1 had in 
my younger days to a certain extent studied 
Logic; and in those of Mathematics, Geomet- 
rical Analysis and Algebra— th ice arts or 
sciences which seemed as though they ought to 
contribute to the design I had in view.” In the 
Prefatory Letter to his Principles of Philosophy^ 
he likens “philosophy as a whole” to “a tree 
whose roots are metaphysics, whose trunk is 
physics, and whose branches, which issue from 
this trunk, arc all the other sciences. These 
reduce themselves to three principal ones, 
vis,^ medicine, mechanics, and morals.” 

Even as near the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as Hume, the word “philosophy” contin- 
ues to be the general name for the particular 
sciences. It covers the experimental study of 
natural phenomena as well as what arc for Hume 
the non-expcrimental sciences of mathematics 
and psychology. But it excludes divinity or 
theology, insofar as “its best and most solid 
foundation is faith and divine revelation”; met- 
aphysics, which is “nothing but sophistry and 
illusion”; and all inquiries into particular as 
opposed to general facts, such as “history, 
chronology, geography, and astronomy.” 

Nor is this use of terms confined to what 
readers today would call books of philosophy. 
The authors of the books which are today re- 
garded as among the foundations of motlern 
science— Galileo, Newton, Huygens and, in the 
eighteenth century, Lavoisier and Fourier— 
refer to themselves as philosophers and to the 
science in which they arc engaged, e.g., rnatlre- 
matics. mechanics, physics, chemistry, as parts 
or aspects of natural philosophy. I hcy do, how- 
ever^ indicate an awareness of how they differ 
from ancient and mediaeval scientists (who also 
called themselves philosophers) by calling their 
own work “experimental philosophy.” 

In this phrase lies the root of tlie distinction 
betw^een philosophy and science as that distinc- 
tion is generally understood by writers since the 


eighteenth century. The word “experimental” 
applied to philosophy signifies a radical differ- 
ence in the method of inquiry and even in the 
objects to be investigated, for certain objects 
can be known only by experimental or empirical 
research. Kant appears to be the first (in the 
great books at least) to make a sharp separation 
beiw^cen the investigation of either nature or 
mind by what he calls “empirical” as opposed to 
“rational” methods. He still uses the name 
“science” for both sorts of investigation, bur 
he appears to restrict “philosophy” to the lat- 
ter— 'the pure, the jpr/br/, the rational sciences. 

Two other innovations must be noted. 
Though Kant regards it as a rational discipline, 
he excludes mathematics entirely fiom philoso- 
phy and criticizes its misleading inilucncc iijxjn 
those philosophers who have tried to imitate 
mathematical thought. And though he some- 
times uses “melaphysic” narrowly todcsigiuile 
the critical examination of pure reason itself, he 
also siiys that “this name of metaphysic may 
be given to the whole of pure philosophy . . . 
excluding all that belongs to the empirical anti 
the mathematical employment of reason.” C>>n- 
sidering that it has only twoob|ccts, narurcand 
freedom— that which />aiid that which ought to 
be — Kajjt divides philosophy into the specula- 
tive and the practical use* of pure reason, which 
gives rise to a metaphysic of nature and a meta^ 
physic of morals, “Metaphysic, therefore, that 
of nature as well as that of morals, and partic- 
ularly the criticism of our adventurous reason 
which forms the introduction to and prepara- 
tion for it, constitute together,” Kant writes, 
“what may he termed philoscjpiiy in the true 
sense of the word. Its only goal is wisdom, and 
the path to it, science.” 

Kant's innovations in vocabi|lary plainly an- 
nounce the separation ofphilost^hy from math- 
ematics and experimental science, wliich is only 
intimated by earlier modern wiitcrs. But Kant 
still uses the word “science” fol both the phil- 
osophical and the empirical sciences. 11ic final 
step is taken in the nineteenti century when 
the word “science” is restricted! to mathematics 
and to such knowledge of nature, man. and so- 
ciety as can be obtained by the methods of ex- 
pcrimcntal or empirical research. William James, 
fpr example, stresses the fact that he is trying to 
expound psychology as one of tlie natural 
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sciences, and to that end he tries to separate the 
problems which are capable of empirical in- 
vestigation from those which belong to philo- 
sophical speculation. For Freud that separation 
is an accomplished fact, and one which leaves 
to philosophy no problem that can be solved 
by science. 

According to Freud, “it is inadmissible to 
declare that science is on«‘ field of human in- 
tellectual activity, and that religion and philos- 
ophy are others, at least as valuable, and that 
science has no business to interfere with the 
other two.” On the contrary, Freud thinks it 
is right for scientific research to look “on the 
whole field of human activity as its o\vn,“ and 
to criticize the unscientific formulations of 
philosophy. The trouble with philosophy is 
that “it behaves itself as if it were a science . . . 
but It parts company with science, in that it 
clings to the illuMon that it can produce a com- 
plete and coherent picture of the universe.** 
it is this illusion which science continually 
punctures, since, in Freud’s opinion, “that pic- 
ture must needs fall to pieces with every new 
advance in our knowledge.” 

VVhe.n scihNci* AND philosophy arc set apart at 
last, it is possible to make sense of the typically 
modern questions concerning philosophy. I low 
docs it stand in relation to science? l>)cs it con- 
sist of verifiable knowledge comparable to that 
which can be obtained in the natural an<l siKial 
sciences? if not, what is the standard of truth in 
philosophy? Docs it consist of definitions and 
postulates leading to rigorously demonstrated 
conclusions in a manner comparable to mathe- 
matics, especially in its modern construction? 
If not, must it not be regarded as opinion or 
speculation rather than as knowledge in any 
strict sense? Or if philosophical thought can be 
compared with mathematics, docs not the di- 
versity of definitions and postulates employed 
by dilferent philosophers reduce philosophy to 
a collection of compering “systems” rather than 
a •'ingle discipline in which philosophers work 
cooperatively as do scientists and mathema- 
ticians? 

However the foregoing questions arc an- 
swered, there arc still others* Docs philosophy 
have distinct branches, divided according to 
their objects of study like the natural sciences, 


or is philosophy to be identified with metaphys- 
ics? If, in addition to metaphysics, there is a 
philosophy of nature, how arc its principles and 
conclusions related to the findings of the natural 
sciences which appear to study the same object ? 
Similarly, if psychology is a branch of philoso- 
phy, how is it related to experimental or clinical 
psychology? What is the relation of moral and 
political philosophy to the empirical social 
sciences concerned with describing, not judging 
or regulating, human conduct and scxrial insti- 
tutions? Is economics a science or is it a branch 
of moral philosophy; or, if it is both, how are 
the two related? 

W’hat is the use of philosophy, especially in 
its theoretic branches, if, unlike science, it can- 
not be applied to the mastery of physical nature 
and the prtxluction of utilities, whether bridges 
or bombs? What, finally, at the end of its long 
history, does philosophy come to if, in such 
marked contrast to the continuously acceler- 
ated progress of the sciences, it cannot claim 
any signal advance on which all philosophers 
arc agreed, but instead must admit that most of 
its problems seem to be perennially debated, 
now as in every preceding century? 

Some of these questions, as well as certain 
answers to them, are considered in other chap- 
ters; the comparison of empirical research and 
philosophical thought as constituting different 
ty j^s of science, in the chapter on Science; the 
distinction and relation between natural philos- 
ophy and natural science, in the chapter on 
Physics; the difference between philosophical 
and scientific psychology, in the chapter on 
Man; the function of definitions, hypotheses, 
postulates, or axioms in the foundation and 
method of philosophy and science, in the chapter 
on Pkincifle; the difference between the prac- 
tical use of philosophy in the sphere of morals 
and the use of science in the sphere of the pro- 
ductive arts, in the chapter on Knosylldge; the 
accumulation of truth as measuring advances in 
science and philosophy, in the chapter on Prog- 
ress. 

Here we must observe that such answers to 
these questions as tend to sulwrdinatc philoso- 
phy to science originate exclusively with mod- 
ern views of the nature of knowledge, of the 
criteria of truth, and of the capacities of the 
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human mind, especially the power of reason. 
Even those modern aulhors who write at a time 
when the words ‘‘science” and “philosophy” 
are, for the most part, interchangeable tend in 
this direction. The points they make about the 
nature, aim, and methotl of what they call ei- 
ther science or philosophy have the cifcct of 
giving the status of kpowkdge only to malli- 
ematics and the empirical sciences, and of re^ 
ducing philosophical speculation to the status 
of opinion. 

Bacon’s insistence, for example, that genuine 
knowledge gives us power over nature and gen- 
crates productions, seems to have this clfcct, 
certainly upon any part of traditional philoso- 
phy which cannot meet this test. Hume’s in- 
sistence ufxin experimental reasoning with re- 
spect to all matters of fact seems to eliminate 
not only metaphysics, but any science or phi- 
losophy of nature which is not experimental. The 
methodological reforms in philosophy which 
these philosophers and others, like Hobbes, 
Descartes, and Spinoza, propose seem to be 
reforms which eliminate whatever in philoso- 
phy cannot become either experimental science 
or a quasi-mathematical system of thought. 

Among the mo<lcrn reformers of philosophy, 
Kant represents the exception. By his critical 
method he hopes to establish philosophy above 
and independent of all the empirical sciences; 
and to institute metaphysics as a science which 
neither imitates mathematics nor accepts it as 
an equal in the scale of reason’s accomplish- 
ments. Yet even Kant seems to betray rlic typ- 
ically modern attitude toward philosophy. The 
intellectual revolution which he projects as the 
philosophical parallel to the Copernican revolu- 
tion in astronomy is motivated by his desire to 
secure for philosophy a stability and develop- 
ment comparable to that enjoyed by mathemat- 
ics and the empirical sciences. 

“In the progress of society,” writes Adam 
Smith, “philosophy or speculation becomes, 
like every other employment, the principal or 
sole trade and occupation of a particular class of 
citizens. Like every other employment too, it is 
subdivided into a great number of different 
branches, each of which affords occupation to a 
peculiar tribe or class of philosophers; and this 
subdivision of employment in philosophy, as 


well as in every other business, improves dex- 
terity and saves time. Each individual becomes 
more expert in his own peculiar branch, more 
work is done upon the whole, and the quantity 
of science is considerably increased by it.” 

Despite his use of the word “philosophy,” it 
scans likely that .\dam Smith is describing the 
division of labor in scientific research and t!ie 
specialization of scientists. 'J'hough philoso|)hy 
has divisions, and though the distiiicti(;ii and 
order of its parts arc discussed by the great phi- 
losophers, their own work exhibits a spirit op- 
jsosc-d to specialization. In fact, one measure of 
the greatness of a philosopher is the comprehen- 
siveness of his thought, the range of siilijeci 
matters and tlie scope of the problems wnli 
which he deals. 

rhase philosophers, like Aristotle, Bacon, 
Hoblies, or Rant, who show great interest in 
the divisions of philosophy seem to he largely 
concerned with distinguislnng the dilferent ob- 
jects of pliilosophical thought and diircreiitiat- 
ing the concepts or principles [)eculiarly it le- 
vant to each. Other chapters deal with subject 
matters, sciences, or disciplines that have been 
regarded, by one philosopher or another, as ma- 
jor divisions of j>hiIosopliy, Mr i s- 

PHYsics, 'Imoi ()c;y, Diallciic, Majhims'I' 
ICS, Physics, and psychology (in thecliaj)ieron 
Ma.n). Butonegroup of sciences or di'-cij)line‘' is 
not discussed elsewhere and must he bpelly 
noted here. 'I'raditionally w'ithin the province 
of the philosopher, they arc sometimes expand- 
ed to his whole domain, 'i’hey come nearer to 
what the ordinary' man means by “philosophy” 
when he speaks of having a pIiiIosoj)hy of life 
an over-all yet personal view of the human sit- 
uation, illuminated by a sense of the values 
which should direct conduct. 

The disciplines in tjuestion art traditionally 
called ethics and jxilitics, or moral philosophy. 
Socrates is credited with having accomplisheil 
the first great reform in philoj^iphy when he 
turned to such subjects and awdy from the in- 
quiries of his predcccssorsS. “I not mean to 
speak disparagingly of the students of natural 
philosophy,” he says at his triab “but the sim- 
ple truth is, O Athenians, that I have nothing 
lodowith physical speculations.*’ Subsequently 
he tells his judges that he “will never cease from 
the practice and teaching o£ philosophy”— re- 
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proaching those whom he questions with “iin- 
dcr'Valuinj; the greater and over-valuing the 
less,” enjoining them not to take thought of 
their |XTSons or their properties, “but first and 
chiefly to care about the greatest improvement 
of the soul.” He will not foreswear pJiilosophy 
even to save his life. “I cannot hold my tongue,” 
he says. “Daily discourse about virtue ... is 
the greatest good of man,” for “the unexam' 
ined life is not worth living.” 

'I'hc conception of ethics anti politics and of 
their relation to other branches of philosophy 
seems to depend ujxin the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of a fundamental principle in the ilivision 
of philosophy. Aristotle and Kant, for example, 
divide the philosophical sciences into the the- 
oretic or spei Illative and the piaclical or moral, 
according as they consider what is (the nature 
and causes of things) or what ought to be (the 
objects of choice*, ''nds and means, in the 
conduct of life and the institutions of society). 
According to this conception of the practical, 
the practical sciences are ethics and jxilitics, and 
with them economics and jurisprudence; or in 
anr)ther stateinent of the same ilivisions, the 
[urts of practical philosophy are moral philoso- 
phy, the philosophy of right, the philosophy of 
law. 'rhey arc all conceived as normative, pre- 
scriptive, or regulative disciplines, determining 
what IS good and evd or tight and wrong, and 
ihrecting action in the sphere of human free- 
dom. 

Hobbes proceeds on a diircrent principle. He 
separates natural philosophy (including p/;/ 7 o 50 - 
phia prima) from civil philosophy, or the theory 
of the body politic. Bui he includes ethics and 
poetics under natural philosophy as pari of the 
theoretic study of human nature, llie distinc- 
tion between the theoretic and the practical 
seems to be here ignored, or even implicitly de- 
nied insofar as Hobbes would reject the basis of 
the distinction “the difference between natural 
necessity and human freedom. Necessity gov- 
erns the motions of the huinan body and of the 
body politic as much as it docs the bcxiics stud» 
ied by the physicist, and so ethics, jx)liiics, and 
physics are alike sciences of dclermincd con- 
sequences. 

Still another view seems to he taken by Bacon 
who separates natural from huinan and civil 
philosophy and divides natural philosophy into 


two main speculative branches (physics and 
metaphysics) and two main practical branches 
(mechanics and magic). Psychology, logic, and 
ethics belong to human philosophy; politics and 
jurisprudence to civil pliilosophy. But with re- 
spect to all of these Bacon docs not apply the 
distinction between the speculative and the 
practical which seems lo him of the utmost im- 
portance in natural philosophy. J'hc reasf)n 
seems to Ix! that Bacon uses the word “prac- 
tical” lo mean the production of cflecls result- 
ing from the knowledge of causes, rather than 
actions to be j’H:‘rformcd by men as the result of 
choice. I lis practical sciences correspond, there- 
fore, to w hat Aristotle conceives as arts, or pro- 
ductive sciences— -the sphere of making or 
poetics in gcneni* —not to w'hat Arislolle means 
by the prat tical, the sphere of doing ratlier than 
of making, of prudence rather than of an. I'hese 
matters arc discussed in the chapters on Art 
and PoETRi’. 

TIk* problem of the relation of science to art 
becomes, if restated in Bacon’s terms, the prob- 
lem of the relation of the theoretic to ihe prac- 
tical productive) sciences. But in terms of 
Aristotle, Aquinas, or Kant, the problem of the 
lelation beuveen the sjXTulaiivc and practical 
branches of philost)phy becomes the quite dif- 
ferent problem of how knowledge of being or 
nature relates lo knowledge ol what should be 
sought or ought to lx done. In Hobbes' terms 
the pioblem shifts in stil! another direction to 
the consideration of the bearing of physics 
upon p'^ychok^gy, ethics, and politics. 

How, on any of the foregoing views, do spec- 
ulations eoncerning the nature of things aflect 
the theory of iiiiman life and society, or the 
practical piinciples by which man tries to lead 
a good life and organize a good society? What 
relation do the tiulhs of physics and metaphys- 
ics, or the major philosophical issues in these 
fields, bear to llie l ruths and issues in psychol- 
ogy, ethics, and jxtlilics? Or, as William James 
puts the (|iiesiion, must not any man who has a 
philosophy ol life also base, implicitly at least, 
a mctaplivsics? 

I’jwn the answ'ers to such questions dcjxmds 
the varying esteem in which philosophy is held 
in the great peritxls of western culture. I’nhkc 
siqx^rnatural religion and empirical science, and 
especially when separated from them, philost>- 
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phy does not prom isc e ternal sal va tion or ea rt hly 
prosperity. The uses of philosophy, as com- 
pared with religion and science, must somehow 
be assessed in the terms which, from the begin- 


ning of philosophy, are of its essence— the love 
of wisdom, and through it the search for a 
human wisdom which shall be at once specula- 
tive and practical. 
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psrt If, 47a 48b, paki iv, 51b 52a 

35 Hume* Human Understanding, sicr 1 451a- 
455b passim, sect viii, div 81 487a; sn r xii, 
Div 130 132 S08c-S09d 

3Q Smith. Wealth of Nations, bk i, 5d ba 

42 Ksm Pure Reason, la 13d; 211 c 218d, 243c- 
250a, c esp 245a-246a ^ f/W Prin Meeaphystc 
of Morals, 253a c, 254b c. 264b d. 270c d / 
factual Reason, 337a 338c / Pref Meta- 
ph\ steal Flemcnts of Ethics, 365a 366a / hnro. 
Mttaphysu of Morals, 388a c / Judgement, 
463a 467a 

46]{l(.il Philosophy of Right, prlf, lb-7d; 
ADDITIONS, 3 116a / Philosophy of History, 
iNiKO, 156c-158a; 184d 185d 

53 James Psvchology, 641a b; 758a 

54 Frfuu: New Introductory Lectures, 874a 

I 4 S. The relation of philosophy to theology or 
religion 

7 Pi xro. Republic, bk iv, 345d-346a / Theaete^ 
tus, 528c-531a / Laws, bk xii, 797c 798b 
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1/1 to Ic 


(1. TJbe d^nition €md scope oj philosophy, la. 
The relation oJ philosophy to theology or 
religion,) 

SArimoill: Heavens^ bk ii, tn i 1284^*1 «>) 
376 a / Metaphysics^ bk i, cm 2 [y82**2S-98 i] 
SOla-b 

12 Lucretic’s: Nature of Thtng<y bk 1 [62 79) 
Id 2a; dk hi [i 03I 30a'31b; bk v [i -90] 61a> 
62b 

14 Pu'i\rch: Nicia^ 435b d 
16 Ptolemy: Almagest, dk 1, 5a'6a 
18 Alh sfinl: G/jy of GoJ, bk viii, ch 1-12 
264b,d 273a; bk m, cn 2 323a c; bk win, 
CH 493c 494a; cii 41 495b 496c / Chriyttan 
Doctrine, bk ii, tii 40 655b 656a; ch 42 
656c d 

19AQriN\s* Summa Theologica, i'\Rr i, q i 
3a 10c esp a i 3b 4a, \a \ 6 5a 7a, a 8 7c 8d; 
Q 2, \ 2, REP I lid 12c: Q 12 , a\ 12 I) 60d' 
62b, o 14, A 6, Rpp 2 80a 81c; o 19, \ 5, rep 2 
112d'll3c; Q )2, A 1 17Sd 178a; o a \ 7 8 
209a 213a; g 46, a 2 253a 255a; g 84, a 5 
446c 447c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, pvrt i-ii, g 71, 
A U, REP => 110b mb; PART 11 n, g 2, aa 4 4 
392d 394b; q 19, a 7 , ans 469d 470c, g 45 
598c 603c esp a \ ^-4 600c 601c 
23H0BBIS: Ijettathan, part i, 65b 66c; 70c; 
83b; PART n, 137b c; 160b; 163a b; pari hi, 
165b; PARI IV, 247d; 260b c; 267a c; 269b- 
271c 

25Montaignf: Essays, 89c d; 155a-r; 208d- 
209c; 212a d; 238c 239c; 267c 268a; 271b 
273b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 4c; 12c- 
13c; 16a b; I9d 20a; 33c-d; 39d 48d esp 
41b'd; 55b-d; 95d*10ld esp 96c 97c / Not urn 
Organum, bk i, aph 65 114b c; aph 89 124a d 

31 Descartfs: Rules, iii, 4d 5a / Discourse, 
PART I, 43c / Meditations, 69a'7]a,c / ObjeC' 
tions and Replies, 125b~126a; 127d; 162c- 
165d; 168b']69a; 283d-284d esp 284d 

33 Pascal: Pens/es, 77 186a; 185-195 205a- 
210b; 219 212a; 226 2l2b 213a; 24^25; 
2l8a-220a; 265 290 221b-225a; 543 266a; 
557 567 272b 273b 

35 Hliml: Human Understanding, sfct xi 497b- 
503c 

39 Smiiii: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 335b 337a 
40CyiBBON. Decline and Fall, 12d-J3b;^459a d; 
186a'd; 200d 201a; 204c 206d passim; 307b 
309d esp 308b-309b; 670b d 
42Kani: Pure Reason, llOa-c: 176a c; 177b- 
192d esp 190a-192d; 236b 240b esp 239a b / 
Practical Reason, 346b-347a; 349b 353a / 
Judgement, 578a’b; 588a-613a,c esp 593d- 
599d, 604d 606d, 607d'609b 
43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 455a-c 
46 Hec3El: Philosophy of History, intro, 158c- 
160b: 177c-d; pari 111, 308c 309d; pari iv, 
368d'369a,c 

54 Frf.ud: New Introductory lectures, 875b 


Ih. The relation of philosophy to mathematics 

7 Pl mo: Euihydemtis, 75b / Republu, bk vi, 
386d 388a; iik vii, 391b 398c / Phtlebus, 
633a 635a / Laws, bk vii, 728b 730d 

8 Arisioh l: Ph\uis, bk ii, cii 2 270a 271a esn 
[194*^9 15I 271a / Heavens, bk i. rii 10 [279® 
?2-2So*iiJ 371b-c / Mefuphvsits, bk i, ch 9 
[992‘*24 *'9l 510c d; bk 11, cii ^ [995”iS 20J 
513d, BK IV, c'H 1 522a; dk vi, ch i 547b, d- 
548c, BK XI, CH 4 [h) 6 i“ 29 | c,h 4 |ii; 6 j‘^ 54] 
589c S90a; ch 7 592b 593a; hk xii, cii 8 
11074^’^ 7] 603d / Soul, BK i, ch i | 405‘’io- 
19) 632d 

OArisioili: Ethiis, dk \i, cii 8 fii|2“j2-i9] 
391b 

11 NicoMAcnfs- Arithmetic, bk i, 811a 813d 
23 IIoBBi s: Ix'itathan, p\ri i, 56b, 58n b; 59b- 
c; PARI i\, 267a b; 268c 269b 

30 Bacon: 4diamcment of learning, 16a b / 
Notum Organum, lk i, apii iSo 120a'b 

31 Des/arns Rules, ii 2a 3b; iv 5a 7d, \rv, 
29a b / DtsLOiiiiC, PKRi If, 46c 47d / Objee^ 
turns and Replies, 169c 170a 

31 Spi Nr»zA: Ethics, PARI 1, vppi NDix, 370b c 
34 N rvvioM Pimetplte la 2a 
35Ht*me‘ Human Undetstaruling, sici vii. uiv 
48 470d 471c 

42 Kant: Pitie Reason 15c 16c; 17ci 19a, 211c- 
218d ^ Pref Metapfn ual LUnuuts of Fthus, 
376c d ' Judgement, 551a 552c 

43 Mill: Utilttariam^m, 445b c 

51 'I'oLSTOY H ar and Peuee, i P4i./>f,i 1 11, 695b c 
53 I AMI s. Psycbolog\, 882a 883a 

Ir. The relation of philosophy to experimental 
or empirical science 

7 Pl ATO: Phaedo, 240d 242c / Republic, bk vii, 
391b 398c 

8 Arisioilf: Heaiens, bk ii, ch i^ [ 29 ^''i 5 ^i| 
384d / Generation and Corruption, hk 1 , i 11 2 
[^i 6"5 1 4I 411c d 

10 Hipp/h.ra irs. Antieni Medicine, par 20 7b d 
28 C/iLBEKi : Lenids/one, phi i , la-b; dk ii, 27b c 
28(iALiLio: Two New Sciences, third day, 
202d 203a; 214d 

30 B AC on: Advancement oJ learning, lOa b; 42a- 
43d; 46c-47c / Novum Organum, prii 105a- 
106d; BK i, API! 15 108a; \pif <51 111c; apii >54 
lllc d; aph 62 64 113b 114b; aph 66 IHd- 
115c; APII 8u 120a b; aph 93;l26b c; aph 107 
128c; BK II, aph 9 140b c * 

31 Descaries: Discourse, PAR'dr, 43d; pari vi, 

61bc;66d \ 

34 Newton: Principles, la 2at bk hi, 269a; 
Riii.i 111 IV 270b'271b; cIeneral schol, 
371b-372a / Optics, bk hi, 542a-543b 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 5a 13d dsp Sc 6c / Fund, 
Pnn. Mctaphysic of Morals, 253a d / Intro, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 387a d / Judgement, 
561c-562a,c; 578a-d 

46 Hr gel: Philosophy of History, iniro, 182d- 
183c 
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51 Tolstoy War and Peace, fpii o( in ii. 694c d 

53 Jamfs Psychology, xiiib xiva. 882a 886a pas 
sim 

54 f RFun: Narctcnm, 400d 401a / Inhibitions, 
S\mptoms, and Anxutv, 722a b / Ntw Intro 
ductory I lectures, 873d 875a csp 874d 875a 

\d. The relation of philosophy to myth, poetry, 
and history 

7 Pi s ro Protagoras, 57a c / Phaedrus, 122d 
123d, 138c 140d / Ion 142a 148a c / Republic, 
UK II III, 319c 334b, uk x, 427c 434c isp 
434a c / Itmaeus, 443b 447d / StaUiman, 
586c 589d 

9 \RisruiLi Poctu^, f H 0 11451*^56 **iil 686a 
23 1{nBHis Ijttiathan, pari i, 67b c 71c d, 
72d d 

25Nf<)Nr\TfNr h\\a\K 41b 42a 

30 Ha ( ON Adtunct merit of Liarntng, 32d 38d 
39b, 44c 

31 I')! S( ARILS Rhlt\ III, 3c d 

35 Hi mi Human Lnder tanding srcr 1 mv 5, 
452d 4S3a sici viii, i>iv 6s 479b c 
38 Koi SSI aft Inequality, 333d 334a 348a c 
40(»iRHr)N Di.Ai t if I I all, 34Sb 346b 544c 
51Sc 

41 (ill ION Diclini and tail 40b 41a 

42 ksM ludfreimnt, S7Sb c 

46 ] 1 i<fi Phtlti oph\ of Rur/it imro, pir ^ 
10a 12c / IV ilu ip/jy )f lit tuts, intro 156c 
190b esp 177c d, 181d 185d, v\hi i\, 368d 
369a c 

51 loisios WarandPtatt ipiioririi 690a b 
54 I Ki c i> Interpretation of Dreams, 239c 240a, 
246b 248c pissini / ( niluation and It^ l)h 
t mUnts, 796c 

2. The divisions of philosophy 

2a. The distinction between theoretic or specu- 
lative and practical or moral philosophy: 
the distinction between natural and civil 
philosophy 

7 Plaio Lharmtdee, 7d 8a / State sman, 581a 

8 ARisToni topics, BK I, iH 14 [ion'^io 29I 
149c, BK M, 1 11 6 [i4S“i2 18I 198d / IIeaien<, 
BK III, ( 11 7 (^o6“i 4 iS] 397b r / Metaphs 

BK I, cii I 1 499a sole esp 1 11 2 (()S2’*^(i ^27] 
500c 501a BK n, i ii 1 [qqV'io ^i| 512n b, bk 
i\, rii 4 [iooS^*2 ^2| 527d 528b, bk vi, hi i 
[ 1025' 18 2S| 547d, UK \i, < II 7 [i(» 64 "io 19) 
592b c, BK xTi, ( II 9 [n>74‘’^-> i'>7->'*i| 605c 
9AuisTOTir Patts of AmmaU, bk 1, t ii i 
[6:59^ ^2-64 o’‘io] 162a b / I thus, bk i, 1 11 3 
339d 340b. cii 7 [io9H»20 S| 343c 344a bk 
II, c H 2 |i 103*^26 1104*9! 349b c, cii 4 350d 
351b, bk III, CII \ [1112*40 358b c bk 

\i, c H 1 2 387a 388b, t h 5 389a c, c 11 7 8 
390a 391c, hi 12 13 393b-394d 
12 I i»i< ri I us Otseoufses, bk i, cii 26 131 b- 
132b, BK ill, CII 6 181d 182b 
16 Pioj I MS dlmagest, bk i, 5a 6a 


18 Ai HTsiiM City of God, bk vni, ch 4 266d- 
267c, BK XI, 1 ri 25 336b d 

19 Aoiiinss Summa Iheologica, part 1, 0 i, 

A 4 5a b, a 5, sNs 5r 6a, n 14, a 16 90b 91b, 
O 79, A II 424d 425b, o 84, a 8, ws 450b 
451b PARI I II, o I, A 6, Rfp 2 614a c, q 

A 5 626b 627a 

20 Aui ivAS Summa Iheologica, pari i ii, 056, 
A ANs 31a 32b Q 57 , a 5 , rlp ^ 39a 40a. 
o 84, \ I, RLP ^ 174b 175a g 94 , a 4 , ans 
223d 224d p\ui in, o ii, a i, rh» 4 772b 
773a 01^ A ! Rf p 780a 781b 

23II0RHIS I etiathan iakt i 72a d 

30Hac<in idtamcment of learning 16d 17a 
40d c 42a c 55b d, 65d 66a, 86b c / No 
turn Ofganum pk i, vph 3 107b, bk 11 
Ai H () 140b c 

31 Dp sf ARiPs Rtiks 1 la 2a / Discourse, p\rj 
HI 48b 49b pvht m 61b c ' Objections and 
Rtpltt , 126a b, 162d, 206c 207a, 215a b, 
237b c 243c d 

35 1 o( KT Human Understanding intro srri 
5 6 94b 95a bk i, ch ii, spc i i 103d 104a, 
sirj 3 4 104b 105a, bk i\, hi x\i 394d 
395a c 

35 111 Ml Human I nderstanding, sfct i 451a 
455b si( j \in, Div 6;^, 479b c, sfci m, 
Div 498b c 

42 kvNi Pure Rf turn 5a 13d 190c I91a 234c 
235a / I und Prin Metaphs sic of lords, 
253a d 200d 261d, 266c d 271a c 283d 
284d/ Practical Reason, 291a 297c 307d 314d 
tsf) 3l0a b, 319c 321b, 329a 337a c esp 
329b d / Intro Met iphsae of Morals 388a d 
/ Judgement 461a 475d esp 463a 467a, 474b 
475d 578a b 596c 598b 

43 1 LOP R At 1ST Nl MBPK {I, 103c 104a 

43 Mill I tilitariat i m, 445a d 

46 I Ik II Phdoujphs of Right, prii, 5c 6a, 
AouiiioNs, I 115a d 

53 I \Nf I s Pssxhologs , 865b 866a 

2b, The branches of speculative philosophy: 
the divisions of natural philosophy 

7 Pi AT o Republic, BK MI, 388a 398c tsp 
396d 398c / Philehuc 634b 635b 

8 \hisioiip Inpte , bk i, hi i ( [lo-,* 19 29] 
149c f Phssies kk 1 cii 9 |i92®^^ *2) 268c d, 
BK II, c 11 2 270a 271a esp [194^ i*>] 271a, ch 
7 [198*22 ^i] 275b c / Heattns, uk hi, cii i 
(298^1^ 2^[ 390a b / Metaphs su bk i, ch 9 
[992*29*^91 510c d, UK i\, HI 2 [1004*2 9I 
S23a BK M, HI I 547b d 548c, bk mi, <h 
II [10:57*1^ 21 1 560d, BK \i HI ^ (1061*29)- 
CH 4 1io6i*^^4[ 589c 5O0a, i if 7 592b 593a, 
BK Ml, I H I [1069*^0 *2[ 598b c, HI 8 (107^*’ 
i 7I 603d/ Soul, BK I, CH I l404*'io 17] 632d 

9 Akisiotlf Parts of 4mmals, bk i, cii i (641* 

**io| 164b c 

11 Nil oMA( PK s Arithmetic, bk i, 812b 813d 

16 I’lOLLMY Almagest, bk 1, Sa 6a 

17 Pi 01 IMS I trst trine ad, iKni,K n ^ 6 11a 12b 
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(2. Tbc divisions rf philosophy, 2b. The branches 
of spocnlaiive philwpby: the divisions of 
natural philosophy^ 

18 Augustine; City of God bk viii, ch 4 266d' 
267c; BK XI, CH 15 336b<d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theoiogica, part i, q i, a i, 
R£p 2 31>4a; q 85 , a i, rep 2 451c-453c 

23 Hobbes: Lniathan^ fart i, 71c-d; 72a'd; 
PART IV, 269b'C 

30 Bacon; Adiancement of Learning, ISd; 39d- 
48d esp 40a 41b, 42a c, 43a'45a; 55b 61d csp 
56c'58c, 59c-60c / Novum Organum, bk 11, 
AFii 9 140b-c 

31 Descartes: Rules, i-ii la'3b; iv 5a-7d / 
Discourse, part 11, 46c 48b / Ohyecttons and 
Replies, 169C']70a 

34 Newton: Principles, la-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch 
XXI 394d'395a,c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect loi, 
432c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 335b*337a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, lad3d; 15c-16c; 34a- 
37d csp 34c-35b; 59c; 210b-c / Fund, Prm, 
Meiaphystc of Morals, 253a-d; 264d; 266C'd 
/ Practical Reason, 300d [fn 1); 351b'352c / 
Judgement, 463a 467a esp 463b-464a; 476a- 
479d; 485b 486d; 488a-495a,c; 515b-c; 

578ab 

53 James; Psychology, 867a 

2c. The nature and branches of practical or 
moral philosophy: economics, ethics, 
politics, jurisprudence; poetics or^the 
theory of art 

7 Plato: Republic, bk x, 427c-434c / States- 
man, 604c-608d 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk i, ch 14 [io5*'i9 -ac)] 
149c / Metaphysics, bk ii, ch i ( 99}*’2 o 25J 
512a; bk vi, ch i [ 1025^19-28) 547d; bk xi, 
CH 7 [io 64 *io 19I 592b c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 1-4 339a'340d; 
CH 7 [xo 98*20-^'8J 343c-344a; bk 11 , ch 2 
{1103^26-1 104*9] 349b-c; ch 4 350d 351b pas- 
sim; BK HI, CH 3 [iii2“50-‘’i2| 358b-c; bk vr, 
CH 8 390d-391c; bk x, ch 9 434a'436a,c / 
Politics, BK IV, CH I 487a-488b / Poetscs 681a- 
699a, c passim, esp ch 1-5 681a'684a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, pip- 14 16d- 
17a / City of God, bk viii, ch 8 270a-d 

19 Aquinav: Summa Theologica, part 1, o i, aa 
4-3 5a-6h; q 14 , a 16 90b-91b; q 86 , a 3 , 
contrary 463b-d 

21 Dante: Divme Comedy, purgatory, xviii 
[ 40 - 72 ] 80b-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i , 58a-b; 72a-d,* 
78b'C; 80d'81a; 95d'96b; part ix, 112c-d; 
128d-129b; 158c-d; 164a, c; part iv, 268d; 
CONCLUSION, 282c-d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 81d-95b / 
Novum Organum, bk 1 , apu 3 107b 


31 Descartes; Discourse, part vi, 61b>c; 66 d- 
67a,c 

34 Newton; Optics, bk hi, 543b- 544a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iix, ch xi, 
SECT 15-18 303b'304b csp sect 16 303c'd; 
bk IV, CH HI, sect 18 20 317d-319c; ch 
IV, sect 7 10 325b 326b: cii xn, sect 8 
360c; CH XXI, sect x-^ 394d-395a; sect 5 
395c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sf.ct i, div x 5 
451a'453b passim; sect xii, div i 31-132 
508d-509d passim, csp div 132, 509c d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 329a'334a,c 

41 GiBBitN: Decline and Fall, 75d'80b passim 

42 Kant : Fund. Prm. Metaphvsic of Morals, 253a- 
254b; 264b d; 266c-d: 271 a-c; 283d 287d 
/ Practkal Reason, 291a- 296d: 300d [in i]; 
304a d: 307d321b; 327c-d; 329a-337a,c 
esp 329b d / Pref. Metaphysical Elements 
of Ethics, 366d368a; 370d-372a; 373b c; 
374a -c; 378a / Intro. Metaphysic of Mmals, 
383a‘d; 388a d; 390b,d-391a / Science of 
Right, 398a-399c / Judgement, 463a-467a; 
515b c; 523d-524a; 596c- 598b 

43 Federalist: number 9, 47a-d; numbir 31, 
103c'104a passim 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 445a-447b passim; 
453c 

46HEcRr.: Philosophy of Right, prep, ld-7c; 
intro, par i 9a 

so Marx; Capital, Ba-lld passim, csp 6a-d, 8a- 
9b; 178d 179c; 265a 266a; 267c d 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, 11, 680d 
684a; 689b-c 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, SOOc- 
801b 

3. The method of philosophy 

3 <f. The foundations of philosophy in experi- 
ence and common sense 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 30 146* 
18-28] 64a / Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 18 
lllb'C; CH 31 120a-c; bk 11, ch 2 (90*24-30] 
123b'C; cix 19 136a-137a,c / Physics, bk i, ch i 
259a'b / Heavens, bk hi, ch i [298^13 24] 
390a-b; ch 7 [306*1-18] 397b'C / Generation 
and Corruption, hk i, ch 2 [316*5-14] 411c-d; 
cii 3 [318^19-31] 415C'd /)Metaphysics, bk i, 
cH I 4^a-500b / Sense anf the Sensible, ch x 
(436^*13-437*16] 673c 674a| 

12 Lucretius: Nature ofTkmgs, bk i [418 - 448 ] 
6 b-c; [693-700] 9c; bk IVII 353 - 521 ] 48d-51a 
csp [ 469 - 521 ] 50b-51a | 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part |y, 267a-b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the ^art, 268a'C / On 
Animal Generation, 331b-3b5c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of teaming, 16a; 57d' 
58b / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 19-22 
108b-c 

31 Drscarfes: Discourse, part iv, 53b / Medk 
tations, i 75a'77c 
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Ihto 3c 

31 Spinoza; part ii, prop lo, schol 

376d377a 

35 Hume: Human Understandings sect i, div 4, 
451di-452a; sect xii, div i^o SOSc-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons Ha-b; 15c'16c; 19a; 
236d*237a; 247a'b / Fund, Prm, Metaphysic 
of Moralss 253a c; 254b’C; 263b'd; 271a-c; 
281C'-282d / Practical Reasons 320C'321b; 
329d-330c; 358a / Pref Metaphysical Ele- 
ments of BthicSs 365a'd / Intro. Metaphystc of 
MoralSs 387a'388a / Science of Rights 397b- 
398a / Judgements 551a-552c; 562d'563b; 
603a'b; 804a-b 

43 Mill; Utilitarianisms 445b'446b 

53 James ; Psychologys 655a'659a 

36. The philosopher’s appeal to first principles 
and to definitions 

7 Plato; Republics bk vi, 383d'388a; bk vii, 
388a 398c csp 396d-398c 

8 Akistotle: Posterior Analytics 97a-137a,c esp 
BK 1, CH 1-3 97a-100a, ch 9 104b-d, ch 11 
105d'106b, CH 19-22 lllC'llSb, cii 31-32 
120a-] 21b, BK II, CH 1-10 122b, d 128d, ch 13 
131b 133c / TupuSs BK I, CH i (rr>o^25-**2il 
143a b / MetdphysicSs bk 1, ch 2 [982*25-28] 
500c; BK n, ch 2 [994^’i6-3o] 513a-b; bk hi, 
CH I [ 995**0 ro] 514a; ch 2 [996^*26-997*1 5] 
515b d; bk vi, ch i j 1025^1-1026*61 547b, d- 
548a; bk xi, cii i [1059*23-26] 587a; cii 4 
[ro6i^i7l-rn 7 [1064*28] 589d-592c; bk xiii, 
CH 4 [1078^13 -30] OlOa-b / Souls BK I, CH 1 
631a'632d; bk 11, ch 2 (413*11-19] fi43a-b; 
CH 3 [414^20-415*14] 644d-645b 

9ARisiorLR: HtfncSs bk i, ch 4 [i095*30-'*i2l 
340c d; CH 7 |i098*20-'’8] 343C’344a; bk vi, 
CH 6 [ii4o*’3i] ch 7 [1141*19] 389d-390a; cii 
II [1143*32-'*! o] 392d-393a 

19 Aquinas: Summa ThcologicUs part i, q x, a 2, 
ANS and RhP I 4a'C; q 2 , a 2 lld'12c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathans part i, 56b-d; 58d 60a; 
65d; PART IV, 269b c 

31 Descartes; Rules, iv, 5c-d; 6 d; xii, 21b'C / 
Discourse 41a-67a,c csp part iv 51b-54b / 
Meditations s 69a- 72d; i 75a' 77c / Objections 
and ReplteSs posivlate i hi 130d-131a; 206a- 
207a 

31 Spinoza: EthicSs part 11 , prop 10 , schol 
376d 377a 

33 Pascal; Geometrical Demonstrations 430b- 
434a 

35 Locke: Human Understandings dk i, ch hi, 
SECT 24-25 120 a-d 

35 Hume: Human Understandings sect 1 , div 2 
451b'C 

42 Kant: Pure Reasons 179d-182b; 215d-217a / 
Practical Reasons 293c-294e 

43 Federalist: number 31 , 103C'104a 

43 Mill: Utilitarianisms 445a-^7b passim 

46 Heoel: Philosophy of Rights pref, Ib-c; 
intro, par 2 9b-10a; additions, 3 U 6 a / 
Philosophy of Historys intro, 156c- 158a 


3^. The processes of philosophical thought: 
induction, intuition, definition, demon* 
stratioo, reasoning, analysis, and syn* 
thesis 

7 Plato; ProtagoraSs S0d-52d; 57a-c / Euthy* 
demus 65a'84a,c / PhaedruSs 134a'd: 139d- 
140b / MenOs 179d-183c / Republics bk vi-vii, 
383d-398c / Parmenides 4868-51 Id csp 491a'd 
/ TheaetetuSs 514b-515d; 525d-526b / Sophists 
570a-574c esp 571a'C / Statesman 580a'608d 
csp 595a d / PhtlebuSs 609a-613c / Seventh 
Letter, 809c -81 Od 

8 Arisiotle: Posterior Analytics 97a-137a,c csp 
bk 1, CH 1-3 97a-100a, bk ii, ch z-io ]22b,d' 
128d / TopteSs BK viii, CH I [iss**!- 16) 211a'b; 
CH 14 [i 63'*8 -i 6] 222a / Sophistical Refuta- 
tions, CH 16 [175*1-12] 241a / Physics, bk i, 
ch I 259a'b; ch 2 [i84'*25- 185*19} 259c-260a; 
BK II, ch 7-9 275b-278a,c / Heavens, bk ii, 
ch 13 [294'*6^i4] 386a; bk hi, ch 7 [306*1-18] 
397b-c / Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 2 
(316*5-14} 411c-d / Metaphysics, bk hi, ch 2 
(997*25-34] 515d-516a; bk iv, ch 2 522b- 
524b csp [1004*25-31] 523b-c, [ioo4'*i8-27l 
523d; CH 4 (ioo5‘*35-ioo6*281 525a-€; ch 7 
[1012*18-24] S32a-b; ch 8 {ioi2'*5-8] 532c; 
BK VI, ch I 11025'*!- 16] 547b; bk xi, ch i 
( 1059*29 34J 587b; CH 3 589a-d csp [1061*10- 
i8| 589b; cii 5 [io6i'*34-io62*i9] 590a'C; 
cii 7 [1064*4-9] 592b; bk xiii, ch 4 [1078'*! 3- 
30] 610a-c / Soul, DK I, CH I [402*1 1-cH 2 
l403'*23j 631a'633a; bk 11 , ch 4 [415*14-22] 
645b-c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 1 , cii 3 339d-340b; ch 
4 1 1095 * 30 -'*! 2 ] 340c'd; CH 7 [i 098 * 20 -'* 8 J 
343c'344a; bk vi, ch 3 388b-c; cii 6 389d: 
CH II [ 1143 * 32 -'*! 1 1 392d-393a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr hi, ch 4-6 11a- 
12b / Sixth Ennead, ir ii, ch 4 270c-271a 

18 Augustine: Cuy of God, bk viii, ch 2-8 
265b-270d passim 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2 , a 2 
lld-12c; Q 32, A 1, REP 2 175d-178a 

23 lIoBDcs: L^nathan, part i, 58a-60b; 65c-d; 
PART iv, 267a -c; 269b-c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 11, 
101b-106a 

30 B\con: Advancement of Learning, 42a-c; 56c- 
59c / Novum Organum lOSa lQSd 

31 Descartes: Rules, i-xiii la-27d / Discourse, 
PART II, 46c-47d / Meditations, i 75a 77c / 
Objections and Replies, 119c-120c; 128a- 129a 

33 Pascal; Geometrical Demonstration, 4428- 
443b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, rules 270a-271b 
/ Optics, BK III, 543a-544a 

35 I^ocke: Human Understanding, intro, sect 
3 5 93d-94d; bk 1 , ch 111 . sect 24-25 120a-d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect 1 , div 2 
4Slb'C; Div 7-9 453c-455a; sect ii, div 17 
457a-b; sect xii, div 116 , 503d' 504a 
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(3. The method philosophy, ^c. The processes of 
philosophical thought: induction^ intuition^ 
d^nition, demonstration, reasoning, anal-- 
ysis, and synthesis.) 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 339d; 341b 342b 

42 Rani; Pure Reawn, la-13d; 16a c; 109d' 
112d; 115d'116a; 119a b; 184b c; 185b c; 
193a-200c esp 193d 194b. 199a c; 211c 218d 
/ Fund. Prm. Metaphystc of Motals, 264d / 
PracJtcal Reason, 294a- b; 330d-33]a: 336d- 
337a.c / Pref. Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
365a-366a; 376c d 

43 Mill: Liherty, 274b 293b passim 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, i piiot,rL ii,690a b 

53 James: Psychology, 674a 675b csp 675b; 687a 

3^. The methodological reformation of phi- 
losophy 

30 Bacov Advancement of learning, 11a 17b 
csp 12a-13c, 15a-b, 16a: 30b-c, 40a c; 47d- 
48d; 65a c / Novum Organum 105a 195d 

31 Dpscartes: Rules, i-xiii la 27d / Discourse 
41a'67a.c csp part iii-iv 48b-54b / Medita- 
tions, 69a-71a.c; i 75a 77c / Objections and 
Replies, 119c-d; 126a-b; 1288-1 29a: posiulm e 
1 prop IV 130d<133a.c: 134b c; 167a c; 206a' 
207a; 237b 238b: 267a 277a.c 

35 I-ocke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xii 
358C'363b csp sect 14-15 362d'363b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro 405a- 
412a.c passim, csp spot 21-25 411b 412a, c; 
SECT 153-154 439c-440a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, div 
7-10 453c-455b; spct vii, div 49 471c d; 
SECT XII, DIV 1 16, 503d 504a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, la'13d; 19a 22a, c: 36d- 
37b; lOld 102a: 133c 134d: 146a-149d; 157d; 
196b-197c; 218d-227a csp 224a 227a; 248d- 
250a, c / Fund. Prm. Metaphysic tf Morah, 
253c-d; 260d 261c; 273d-274a; 277d 279d 
/ Practical Reason, 292a' 296d csp 292 d- 
293b, 294a-b; 299d; 311d'313d: 320c 321b; 
331a'332d; 335b'C; 336d'337a,c / Judgement, 
492c'd; 567c-568a 

54 Freud: New Introductory lectures, 875a 

4. The uses of philosophy: diverse conceptions 
of its aim» function, and value 

4a. The philosophic mode of life: contempla- 
tion and happiness 

7 Pla to: Euthydemus, 69a'71a / Phaedrus, 122b- 
128a / Symposium, 167b'd / Meno, 183c 184c 
/ Apology 200a-212a,c / Phaedo, 223a 226c; 
23Ic-234c / Republic, bk v vii, 368c'401d / 
Timaeus, 476a'b / Theaetetus, 528b'531a / 
Philehus 609a'639a,c esp 633a 639a, c / Laws, 
BK I, 643c-d / Seventh Letter, 808c-809a 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk hi, ch 2 [n8*6-i6] 
164d'165a / Metaphysics, bk xii, ch 7 [1072** 
14-29] 602d-603a 


3d to 4b 

9 Aristotle; Ethics, bk i, ch 8 [loc^S'^ic/ 1099“ 
6] 344a c; bk vi, c'.h 12 [n 44*^2-61 393c; uk x, 
cii 7 8 43ld'434a / Politics, bk ii, ch 7 (1267® 
8 14I 462d; bk vii, rii i 5 527a 530a 

12 Lucreiius: Nature of Things, hk ii [i-Oi] 
15a d; bk v [1 54] 61a'd; bk v i [i 79! 80a'81b 

12 Epictetus: Dtscounes, bk i, ch 4 108d llOa; 
cif 15 12]C'd; Lii 27 132b 133b; cii 29 134d 
138a; bk ii, r it t 138b,d-140c; rii 12 151b- 
152c; oil 14 153d-155b; ch 17 158d 161a; hk 
HI, c H 5 180d-181d; ch 10 185d'187a; cii 15 
190a 191a; ch 21 22 193d 201a; bk iv, ch 6 
230b 232c 

12 Ai'ki ms: Meditations, bk hi, sloi 6 261a c; 
SLCi 9 261d: spri 12 262b c; bk iv, sh r 16 
264d: BK V, si.n 8 9 269d 270c, bk vi, sict 
12 274c; BK spci 12 298c d 

13 ViRGii : Gtorgus, ii [490 494) 65b 

17 Ploiinus First Ennead, ir hi, ch 5 6 llc- 
12b; iR f\', ni 4 16 14a 19b 

18 Airci'siiNi: : City of Cod, bk viii, cii 5 267d- 
268d; cii 8 270a-d; hk x, cii 2 299d 300a 

19 Aquinas. Summa Thenlnguti, part i, o 12, 
a 8, Rpp 4 57b 58b; q 26. a 2, ans and Ri p 2 
150c 151a; part i ii, q 4, aa 4 5 625a 627a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thcohgua, parti h, q 66, 
A 5, Ri p I 2 79b 80 c 

22 C'liAurER- Prologue [285-40H] 164a b 

25Montaicnf. Essays, 70d 72a, 107a 112d; 
231d 246a; 395d; 503b SO^c; 508a 512a; 
538a 543a, c 

30 B\<.on: Advancement of [.earning, 69d 76a 
csp 70b 72c, 73c 74a 

31 Descartis: Rules, i, Id / Discourse, pari 1, 
41 d 42a; pari hi, 49d 50b / Meditations, hi, 
88d 89a 

31 Spino/a; Ethics, part iv, appi ndix, iv 
447b c; xxMi 450c d; part v 45la 463d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, skt i, div 6 
453b-c 

38 Roi'sstau: Inequality, 345a / Political Econ- 
omy, 373d 374a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 591b 592a 

43 Mill* Utilitariamsm, 451c 

46 11 EL el: Philosophy of History, part iv, 368d- 
369a, c 

47Gofiiic: Faust, part 1 [614 685] 17a 18a; 
[1194 1201 1 29b 

48 Mi lville: Moby Dic\, 255a; 308a-b 

4b. Philosophy as a moral discipline: the con- 
solation of philosoph|r 

7 Plato: Euthydemus, 69a|>71a / Meno, 183c- 
184c / Phaedo, 222a-224c; 231c 234c / Tt- 
maeus, 476a-b / Theaetetks, 528c-531a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [62 145] 
ld'2d; bk h [I' 6 i] 15a d; bk hi [i- 9)| 30a- 
31b; 1407-^221 34a-b; [840-1094] 40c 44a, c; 
bk V [ 1-54I 61a-d; bk vi [ 1-41] 80a d 

12 Epictkius: Discourses I05a-245a,c csp bk 1, 
CH 4 lOSd'llOa, CII 9 114C'116b, cii 15 121c-d, 
CH 17 ]22d'124a, cii 24 129a'd, ch 27 132b- 
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133b, CH 29 134d‘138a, bk ii, cii i 138b, d- 
140c, CH 14-17 153d'161a, bk iii, ch 5 180d- 
181d, CH 21-23 193d>203b, bk iv, cii 1 213a' 
223d, CH 10 238d 240d 

12 AuRiiUus: hicditations 253a-310d csp bk 11, 
si'.cT ij-12 258a c, sect 14 258d, sect 17 
2S9b'd, BK III, SECT 3 260b, bk iv, sect 3 
263b'264a, sect 5 264b, sect 46 267c, sect 
48 267d-268a, sect 50 268c, bk v, sect 9 
270b-c, sect 14 271b, bk vi, sect 12 274c, 
SECT 24 276b, SECT 47 278d, sect 49 279a, 
BK VII, SECT 32,35 282a, bk viii, sect I 
28Sa-b, SECT 25 287b-c, sect 31 287d, sect 
58 290d, BK IX, SECT 3 291d-292a, sect 21 
293b'C, shcr 41 295c, bk xn, sect 35-36 
310c-d 

13 Vircie: Georgies^ 11 [490-493] 65b 

18 Aconsi'iNE: City of God^ bk viii, ch 3 266a'd; 
rii 8 270a-d 

25 Moniak.ne: Essays^ 21d-22a; 28a-36b; 55d> 
62a; 69d 75a; 231d-237d; 240c-242d; 283b- 
284c; 401c d; 503b-504c; 508a*512a; 529c- 
530c 

30 I^)Ai cn: Advancement of Learnings 26a-c; 73d- 
74a 

31 Simnoza: Ethhs, part iv, proi* 67 73 444d- 
447a; pari v, prop 25 42 458d'463d 

33 Pas( m.; Pensccs, 67 180b 

35 Hi MI : Hitman Understanding , sict 1, div 
I 4 451a 452c; sm i v, oiv 34 463d'464b 

36 Sii RM* * I'nstram Shandy, 388a 417b 

37 Imi i.dino; Tom Jonn, 35a d; 182a c 

38 RorssrAi'; Political Fxonomy, 373d 374a 

40 C iiBiiOM Decline and Fall, 644d-646a 

42 Rani: Fund. Prm. Metaphyste of Morals^ 
261c d / Prif. Mctaphyncdl Elements of Fjhics, 
368c'd 

46 H egel: Phi hxophy of History, pari in, 303b c 

47CioLrHi'; Faust, part i 1614 685] 17a I8a; 
PARI' II [11,398 407] 277b 

4c. The social role of philosophy: the philoso- 
pher and the statesman; the philosopher 
king 

7 pLAio: Eiithydemus, 83c-d / Apology, 207a- 
208a / Gorgtas, 272b 273b; 291c 292b / Re^ 
puhliCy BK V VI, 368c 383c; bk vii, 390b- 
391b; 398c 401 d / Theactetus, 525c '526a; 
528c S3 la / Statesman, 598b 608d / Laus, 
BK 1, 643c d / Seventh I setter, 801b ■802c; 
806b-c 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch 2 [982‘'5 19] 
500b-c 

9 ARisiorLF: Ethics, bk vi, ch 7 -8 390a-391c; 
BK X, CH 9 434a 436a,c / Politics, hk vii, ch 
2-3 528a 530a 

12 Lucre nus: Nature of Things, bk 11 [1-61) 
15a d; bk v |i 11 3-1 135] 75C'd 

12 Aurelius : Meditations, bk vi, sect 14 274d- 
275a 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus 32a 48d csp 47a-48c / 
Numa Pompilius, 59c- 60b / Solon 64b,d' 


77a, c / Pericles, 122d-123c / Alcibiaies, 156c- 
158b / Marcus Cato, 287d-288c / Alexander, 
543b-544a; 566a-567d; S71b-572a / Cicero, 
717a-b / Dion, 782c-788b 
15 'I'Ac.rrus: Annals, bk xiv, 153d-155a; bk xv, 
172c-173d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 164a,c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk xix, 
127b,d-131a,c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 55d-62a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 5a- b; 20b' 
26a; 27c; 30a-c 

32 Mh.ton: Areopagitica, 383a 
35 LocKt : Human Understanding, bk xii, ch x, 
sect 8 9 293c-294a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, div 4, 
452a; div 5 452d 453b; sect xi, div 113-114, 
502d-503b 

38 Moni LSQi lEu: Spirit of Lau’S, bk xxiv, 
202d-203a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 345a / Political Econ- 
omy, 373d 374a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 32a- b; 205d 206a; 
284a c; 338d 339c; 390d; 669b c 

41 Ci'ibbon: Decline and Fall, 40b-41a; 72c; 
76d-77b 

42 Kant : Practical Rcaum, 360d'361d 

43 Fi Di RALES I : NUMBER 49, 159d'160a 

46 Hegfl: Philosophy of Right, prei', 4b-7c / 
Philosophy of History, part ii, 279d-281a; 
PART III, 303b'C; part iv, 360b-c; 363d- 
364c 

48 Mi lvillr: Moby Dicf{, 107a'b 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 780a-b 

5. The character and training of the philoso- 
pher: the difficulty of being a philoso- 
pher 

7 Plato: Euthydemus, 84a, c / Phaedrus, 125b- 
126c / Symposium, 163a- 168a; 169c-172d / 
Apology 200a 212a,c / Phacdo, 223a-226c; 
231c 234c / Gorgias, 271a-b; 273b'd; 291c- 
292b / Republic, bk h, 320b'C; bk v-vii, 
368c-401d / Timaeus, 476a b / Parmenides, 
491a c / Theaetetus, 525c-526b; 528c-531a / 
Seventh Letter, 808c- 809a 
SARisroi'Lc: Postaior Analytics, bk i, cii 9 
(76‘*26’3(»| 104d / Topics, bk viii, ch 14 
8 i6| 222a ' Heavens, bk 11, cii 12 [29i‘*24 29] 
383b c / Metaphysic<, bk i, cn 2 500b 501c / 
Soul, BK I, ni I [402''i-22l 631a b 
OArisioili: Ethics, bk 1. cii 6 [logO'^ii-ij] 
341b; BK \, CH 7 |ii77“i9-*‘^] 431d 432a 
10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk 1, ch 14, 178d' 
179a; bk hi, ch 10, 207d 
12 HiMcruus; Discourses, bk 1, CH 8 113d-114c; 
CH 26 13lb-132b; ch 29 134d'138a; bk ii, ch 
i 138b,d 140c; cii \ 141d-142a; ch 8 9 146a- 
148c; CH 11 12 150a 152c; oh 17 158d-161a; 
CH ig 162c 164b; hk hi, ch 2 177c-178d; cii 
19 192c-d; CH 21-22 193d-201a; bk iv, ch 6 
230b 232c: ch 8 23Sb 237d 
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( 5. The character and training of the phihsopber: 
the difficnUy of being a philosopher,) 

12 Aurelius: Meditations^ bk v, sect 9 270b>c; 
BK vii, SECT 3 279d'280a 

17 Plotinus: Ftrst Enneady th in 10a>12b; tr 
IV, CH 4-16 14a'19b / Fifth Emeady tr ix, ch 
\-2y 246C'd 

25 Montaicne: Essays ^ 55d'62a csp 60a c; 70d- 
72a; 150c 151a: 451a'C; 539d 540a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Hearty 268a'C / On 
Animal Generattony 331C'332a 

30 Bacon: Adfancemeni of Learningy lOa^b; 26a- 
27a 

31 Descartes; Discourse 41a-67fl,c esp part 11- 
III 44c-51b, PARI VI 60d'67a,c 

33 Pascal: PcmeeSy 4 172b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, div 6 
453b-c 

37 Fielding: Tom JoneSy 81C'82a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fally 31d 32b; 644b- 
646a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 526C'527a 

42 Kant: Practical Reasony 337a'338b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, prff, ld-2a 

47 Goethe: Faust, pari i [614 685] 17a-18a; 
[1868 -2050] 44b-48b 

6. Praise and dispraise of the philosopher and 
his work 

6a. The philosopher as a man of science or 
wisdom: the love and search for truth 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 125b 126c / Symposiumy 
163a-168a; 169c-172d / Apology 200a 212a,c 
/ Phaedoy 222a-224a / Gorgias, 271a; 280d- 
294d / Republic, bk 11, 319c-320c; bk v-vii, 
368C'401d / Timaeusy 476a b / Theaetetus, 
528c-531a / Sophist, 551a-552c; 569a-571c / 
Seventh Ijetter, 808c 809a 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk ii, ch 12 [201**24- 29] 
383b'C / Metaphysics, bk 1, ch i 2 4993- 501c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 6 [1096*11-17] 
341b; BK VI, CH 7 lii4i*9- 19] 390a; bk ix, ch 
I [ii 64**2-6] 417b; bk x, ch 7 [i i77*i9-**3] 
431d-432a / Politics, bk vii, ch 1 [1324*24- 
34] 528b 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk hi, ch 10, 207d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i (62 79] 
ld'2a; bk 111 [1-30] 30a-b; bk v [1^4] 61a-d; 
BK VI [1-41] 80a-d 

12 Epictetus; Discourset, bk ii, ch 22 167d- 
170a; CH 24 172d-174b; bk ni, ch 9 184c- 
185d; CH 21-22 193d-201a; bk iv, cii 5 228a- 
230b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk v, sect 9 270b c 

14 Plutarch: Marcellus, 252a-255a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr 111 10a-12b / 
Fifth Ennead, tr ix, ch 1-2, 246c-d 

18 Augustine; Confessions, bk 111, par 8 14d- 
15a / City of God, bk vm, ch 3 266a-d; ch 10 
271a-d 


25 Montaigne: Essays, 55d-62a; 70d-72a; 150c- 
151a; 446d-450a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 268a'C / On 
Animal Generation, 331c-332a 

30 Bacon; Adi^ancement of Learning, la-28d csp 
17b-27c 

31 Descartes; Discourse, part i, 41d-42a; 43 d- 
44a; parf hi, 50b-51a; part vi 60d-67a,c csp 
66d-67a,c 

33 Pascai ; Pensees, 261 221 a; 327 231a b 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, 87a-b 
35 Hump.: Human Understanding, sect 1 451a- 
455b passim, esp div 2 451b-c, inv 5 lo 452d- 
455b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 526c- 52 7a 

42 Kan i : Practical Reason, 337c 338b / IWf 
Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 36Sb [fn 1 ] 

46 Hecel: Philosophy of Right, prif, ld-2a 

6b. The philosopher and the man of opinion: 
sophistry and dogmatism, idle disputa- 
tion, perpetual controversy 

5 Arisi-ophanes: Clouds 488a 506d csp [ 0 ^- 
267I 489a-491a, [412 -176) 493c 494b 
7 Plato: Laches, 36a / Protagoras 42a 43b / 
Euthydemus 65a 84a,c / Gorgias, 271b 273b / 
Republic, bk i, 300b 301c; bk vi, 379c d / 
Theaetetus, 518d 519a; 52Sd'526b / Sophist 
551a-579d 

9Aristoti-e: Ethics, bk ix, ch t |ii() 4*22 ** 6 ] 
417a-b; bk x, ch q [ 1180 ** 21 ; 1181 ** 12 ] 435d- 
436a, c 

IOGalfn: Natural Faculties^nv,. 1, ch 13, 174c- 
175a; ch 14 15, 177a-179d csp cii 1 1, 178d- 
I79a; bk ii, ch q, 199a, c 
12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, cii 8 113d 114c; 
cii 25 26 129d 132b; bk 11, c 11 17 158d 161a; 
CH 19-20 162c 166c; bk hi, ch 2 177c 178d; 
CH 21 193d-195a; bk iv, ch 8 235b 237d 
14 PLCiARcir. Manus Cato, 287d-288c / Alex- 
ander, 566a-567d 

23 Hobbes: l^iathan, part i, 49d; 54b-c; 56d; 
57C'd; 59a-60a; 7la'b; 84a; pari 11 , lb3a b; 
PART IV, 267a 274d passim; 276c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
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INTRODUCTION 


C oncerning the subject matter of 
physics, one thing seems to be tradition- 
ally taken for granted. The object of its study 
is the sensible world of changing things or mat- 
ter in motion. When Plato, for example, con- 
ceives astronomy as dealing not with the actual 
and observable motions of the heavenly bodies* 
but with the possible forms of the motions of 
solids, he gives it the character of a mathemat- 
ical rather than a physical science. He asso- 
ciates It with geometry, as for a similar reason 
he associates music — divorced from concern 
with audible harmonics— with arithmetic. In 
anyone’s view, if a science docs not investigate 
sensible realities, if it docs not undertake to ac- 
count lor the motions of actual bodies, or, 
stated most generally, if it has no concern with 
the phenomena of change, then it does not have 
the character of physical or natural science. 

'rhe early Gieck physicists, the prc-Socralics, 
to whom Plato and Aristotle refer, inaugurate 
the study of change with sjx'cula lions alx>ut 
ultimate origins, the underlying principles or 
causes of natural phenomena. Sometimes they 
are called philosophers and sometimes scientists 
— or, at least, precursors of empirical science. 
But there seems to be no difference of opinion 
about their title as physicists. Their undisputed 
claim to this title derives, not from the method 
they employ, but from the object they study — 
change. In that primary meaning of the word 
“nature** which comes from the Latin natura — 
the equivalent of phusis in Greek — they can 
be called “naturalists'* or “physicists'* indif- 
f-^rently. The realm of nature is the realm of 
change. 

It is for this reason that Aristotle, consider- 
ing the theories of his predecessors in the open- 
ing chapters of his Physics, sets Parmenides 
apart from all the rest. Parmenides' affirmation 
of the unity of being, which leads to his denial 


of the reality of change or motion, cannot be 
treated as a physical theory. On the contrary, 
it is, according to Aristotle, a complete negation 
of the subject matter of physics. No matter 
wliat other points physicists may dispute 
among themselves, they must all at least agree 
in taking a starid against Parmenides. Aristotle 
docs not even seem to think that a book on 
physics is the proper place to argue against Par- 
menides. That argument belongs to another 
part of philosophy. Tlic reality of change 
seems to him sufficiently evident to assure the 
physicist that he has a subject matter to inves- 
tigate. 

The question whether the early physicists 
were scientists or philosophers calls attention to 
different methods of investigating natural phe- 
nomena. Agreement on the subject matter of 
physics may prevail, therefore, only in very 
general terms. When, in a manner to accord 
with the method employed, the object of phys- 
ical inquiry is more specifically defined, there 
seem to be two physics, not one — a philosoph- 
ical and a scientific physics, a philosophy of na- 
ture and a natural science, or, to use Kant's 
phrasing, a rational or pure physics and an 
empirical or experimental physics. 

Thougli Newton may call his work a philos- 
ophy of nature, he also refers to it as an experi- 
mental philosophy, in order to distinguish it 
from the work of earlier natural philosophers 
who did not perform experiments. The differ- 
ence between the physics of Newton and that 
of Aristotle seems, however, to involve more 
than a divergence in method. The problems 
which New'ton and Aristotle try to solve indi- 
cate a difference in subject matter as well. 
Nevertheless, this difl'crence fails within what, 
in the most general terms, must he conceived 
as the domain of physics. For all their differ- 

^63 
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cnees, both arc physicists, though both arc not 
philosophers or scientists in the same sense. 

There are other sources of variation in the 
definition of physics. The problem of the rela- 
tion of physics to other dijiciplines— whether 
these arc other branches of philosophy or other 
fields of empirical research— raises issues about 
the object and scoj)C of physics. Aristotle, 
Bacon, Descartes, and Kant, for example, do 
not seem to have a common understanding of 
the relation of physics to mathematics and 
metaphysics. In consequence they conceive 
physics itself differently. 

On the level of empirical research, physics is 
sometimes regarded as just one of the natural 
sciences and sometimes as the whole group of 
natural sciences. In the latter case it includes 
such fields as astronomy, mechanics, optics, 
acoustics, thermodynamics, magnetism, and 
electricity; and sometimes chemistry, biology, 
and even psychology arc included under the 
head of physical or natural sciences, contrasted 
in the broadest terms to the social sciences. The 
conception of physics obviously changes when 
its scope is determined by a boundary line 
which separates it from chemistry, or from 
biology and psychology, or from the study of 
society. 

The separation of these other sciences from 
physics docs not necessarily imply a disconti- 
nuity in nature or the natural sciences. The 
biologist and the psychologist, for example, 
consider the physical bases of life and the phys- 
ical conditions or correlates of mental phe- 
nomena. Hybrid sciences like biophysics and 
psychophysics have developed. Even the study 
of society draws upon physics to the extent 
that the law's of matter in motion and consider- 
ations of space and time must be appealed to 
for an understanding of the physical founda- 
tions of economic and political life. 

Other chapters deal with specific physical 
sciences, e.g.. Astronomy and Mechanics. 
I'he latter tries to cover the various branches 
of mechanics and related fields of study, such 
as dynamics optics, the theory of heat, mag- 
netism, and electricity; particularly so far as 
these are represented in the work of Galileo, 
Newton, Huygeas, Gilbert, Fourier, and Fara- 
day. I'he basic concepts of mechanics and its 


branches or affiliates are also treated in that 
chapter. Still other chapters deal with funda- 
mental terms representing concepts or prob- 
lems in the larger domain of physics, philo- 
sophical or scientific, e.g., Caifse, Chance, 
Element, Infinity, MArrhu, Principle, 
Quantity, Space, and TiME—nol to mention 
Nature and World, terms which represent in 
the most comprehensive way the reality stud- 
ied by the physicist. 

Our discussion here can therefore be re- 
stricted to the problems raised in the great 
books concerning the conception of physics, its 
subject matter and method, its relation toother 
sciences or other parts of philosophy. It will 
lead to such questions as whether physics is su- 
preme among tlic sciences studying reality or 
the nature of things and, at the other extreme, 
whether physics is at all possible as a science, 
whether there can be scientific knowledge of 
bodies in motion or of the w4iole realm of 
change and becoming. 

l‘hc problem of the distinction between 
philosophical and scientific physics ssould ap- 
pear to be only a special case of the distinction 
between philosophy and science in general. But 
it is more than that. It is the gjsc which tests 
the main distinction itself, since here both 
philosopher and scientist claim to l>e expound- 
ing the same subject matter or at least to l>e 
dealing with the same general field of phe- 
nomena. 

Mathematics and metaphysics bear on the 
distinction between philosophy and science in 
a different way. If, for example, wc take ex- 
perimentation or empirical research to be 
characteristic of science in distinction from 
philosophy, then mathematics W'oiild seem to 
resemble philosophy rather tlian science. On 
no understanding of the nature of mathe- 
matical knowledge is mathematics ever divided 
into two kinds which arc capable of l>eing de- 
scribed as empirical and rational I'hc possibil- 
ity of metaphysical knowledge! may be chal- 
lenged, but no one has ever proposed an experi- 
mental metaphysics to challenge the meta- 
physics of the philosophers. 

But physics seems to permit both an experi- 
mental and a philosophical treatment. Whether 
they arc to be regarded as in conflict with one 
another depends on whether they are attacking 
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the same problems by differenl melhodsS or 
whether they represent something like a divi- 
sion of labor. In the latter view, each would 
deal, according to its nicthcKl, with different 
problems and tend to supplement rather than 
to exclude the other. Psychology is another 
subject matter which seems to receive a dual 
treatment —philosophical and experimental— 
in the tradition of the great books. It raises 
issues similar to those just mentioned. I'hey 
are considered in the chapter on Man. 

As the chapters on IhiiU)soPHY and oii 
Science indicate, the discussion of their differ- 
ence from and relation to one anotlier is com- 
plicated by the double use of both terms. The 
word “science,” for example, is used for both 
the philosophical and the experimental sciences 
throughout the greater part of the tradition. 
Similarly, until quite recently, the name of 
philosopher is taken by those who exix^riment 
RvS well as by thf's< *• bn do not. 

It IS impossible, therefore, to s[)eak without 
c<»nfiision of a scientific and a philosophical 
pin sics unless the verlul ambiguities arc rc- 
soKed by some convention, such as the under- 
standing that when the context indicates that 
the words “science” and “philosophy” arc lac- 
ing used as opposites rather than as synonyms, 
then “scierue” shall signify the experimental 
an<J “philosophy” the non-e\perimcnial fmxle 
of treatment. Beyond this, it is necessary to 
j)rocecd as if the chapters on IhiiLosopiiY and 
Science formed a background for some of the 
matters to be discussed here. Otherwise the 
consideration of natuial philosophy and natural 
science would lend to become a general dis- 
cussion of philosophy and science. 

'fuE c;ri:at books of experimental physics 
seem to have three characteristics in common. 
I'irst, and most naturally, they insist upon ex- 
perimentation as cither the indispensable source 
or the ultimate test of scientific formulations. 
Second, they tend to rely upon mathematics as 
much as upon experiment, l>oih for the formu- 
lation of nature’s laws and for the dcmonstni- 
lion of tlie consequences or corollaries of the 
primary laws, 'fhird, though cx}X‘riments and 
observations multiply as science develops, they" 
seek to bring all the phenomena of nature un- 
der the smallest number of generalizations. 
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which have the utmost simplicity in matlic- 
matical statement. 

(^n the second and third points, Newton’s 
declarations seem to be most explicit. “Nat urc,” 
he say^s, “is pleased with simplicity and affects 
not the pomp of supcrilous causes.” Accord- 
ingly, Newton directs his efforts toward the 
simplest statement of the laws of motion, and 
these he seeks to give the universality rccjuisiie 
for covering every type of natural phenomenon. 
At the opening of the third book of the Mathe- 
matical Principles of J^atural Philosophy, he ex- 
plains tliat in the preceding books, he has 
“laui down the principles of philosophy, prin- 
ciples not philosophical but mathematical; 
such, namely, as we may build our reasonings 
upcm in philosophical inejuirics. These princi- 
ples arc the laws and conditions of certain mo- 
tions, and powers or forces.” From these same 
principles, he will now undertake to “demon- 
strate the frame of the System of the World.” 

In the Preface to the first edition of this 
work, Newton describes the third book as one 
in which he derives “from the celestial phe- 
nomena I he forces of gravity with w'hich bexhes 
tend to the sun and the several planets. Then 
from these foiccs, by other propositions w Inch 
arc also mathematical,” he goes on, “1 deduce 
the motions of the planets, the cornels, the mexm, 
the sea.” Hut he dex’s not consider his work to 
have attained the goal of physics — the compre- 
hension of all natural phenomena by a icw' 
simple mathematical formulae. 

His confession of failure may also be read as 
a prognostication of what an experimental 
physics based on mathematical principles 
might some day be able to achieve. “I wish w'c 
could derisc the rest of the phenomena of na- 
ture by the same kind oi le.isoning,” he writes, 
“for I am induced by many reasons to suspect 
that they may all depend iqxin certain forces 
by which the particles of bodies, by some causes 
hitherto unknown, arc either mutually im- 
pelled towaids one another, and cohere in 
regular figures, or arc rcqx'llcd and recede from 
one another.” I* instcin’s unihed field equations, 
cos ering both gravitational phenomena on the 
astronomical scale and the electrical attractions 
and repulsions of sub-atomic particles, seem to 
realize, or at least closely to approximate, the 
ideal Newton has in mind. 
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Midway between Newton and Einstein, 
Fourier also bears testimony to the ideal of 
physics as a science at once simple in its prin^ 
ciples and universal in the scope of their appli- 
cation. The successors of Newton and Galileo, 
he writes, “have extended their theories and 
given them an admirable perfection; they have 
taught us that the most diverse phenomena are 
subject to a small number of universal laws 
which are reproduced in all the acts of nature. 
It is recognized that the same principles reg- 
ulate all the movements of the stars, their form, 
the inequalities of their courses, the equilibrium 
and the oscillations of the seus, the harmonic 
vibrations of air and sonorous bodies, the trans- 
mission of light, capillary actions, the undula- 
tions of fluids, in fine the most complex effects 
of all natural forces. Thus has the thought of 
Newton been confirmed,” he concludes, re- 
ferring to Newton’s praise of geometry, whose 
glory it is that the few mathematical principles 
it provided for use in physics should have been 
“able to produce so many things.” 

On the experimental side, the great works 
of physical science seem to contain diverse no- 
tions of the purposes served by experimenta- 
tion, accompanied by a fairly uniform recogni- 
tion of the dependence of natural science upon 
experiment. In the field of magnetism, for 
example, Gilbert sets aside as unscientific all 
those authors who “have written about amber 
and jet as attracting chaff . . . but with never a 
proof from experiments. . . . ITiesc writers deal 
only in words. . . . Such philosophy bears no 
fruit.” The fruitfulness of experiments on the 
vacuum, the equilibrium of fluids, and the 
weight of air leads Pascal to conclude that the 
secrets of nature remain hidden until “the 
experiments which supply us with knowledge 
about it” can be performed and multiplied. 

“We ought never to search for trutl)J)ut by 
the natural road of experiment and observa- 
tion,” writes Lavoisier; and Faraday describes 
himself as “an experimentalist” who feels 
“bound to let experiment guide me into any 
train of thought which it may justify.” The 
science of electricity, he finds, “is in that state 
in which every part of it requires experimental 
investigation, nor merely for the discovery of 
new effects,” but ultimately for “the more ac- 


curate determination of the first principles of 
action of the most extraordinary and universal 
power in nature.” 

Methods of experimentation necessarily dif- 
fer in different fields of physical research. 
Newton’s optical experiments with mirrors and 
prisms were adapted to the phenomena of light, 
as Galileo’s experiment with the inclined plane, 
Pascal’s experiment on the equilibrium of 
fluids, or Faraday’s experiments with induction 
coils were adapted to the phenomena of dynam- 
ics, hydrostatics, and electricity. The materials 
employed, the apparatus or instnirncnts de- 
vised, the factors controlled or isolated from 
irrelevant circumstances, and the units of 
measurement in which the results arc recorded, 
naturally vary with the phenomena undci ob- 
servation. Yet one thing is common to the 
variety of experiments described in the great 
books of physical science. I'hey all involve the 
construction of an artificial physical system 
which permits more accurate and refined ob- 
servation than docs nature uncoiilrolled or un- 
tampered with. 

The student of nature must obscivc in any 
case, no matter whether he is a philosopher or 
a scientist. To say that philosophical physics is 
non-experimental does not mefn for Aristotle 
that knowledge of nature is possible without 
observation or induction from experience. Rui 
the cx{)crimcntalists insist ufxm the distinction 
between the kind of observations which men 
normally make in the course of everyday expe- 
rience and the kind which involve the special 
experience enjoyed only by those who observe 
and, in addition, measure the results of spe- 
cially contrived experiments. 

This point of distinction seems to he strik- 
ingly illustrated by a passage in Galileo’s Two 
New Sciences. One of the persons in the dia- 
logue, Simplicio, declares “everyday experi- 
ence to show the propagationtof light to be 
instantaneous.” He explains th^ “when we see 
a piece of artillery fired at a gre^t distance, the 
flash reaches our eyes without latosc of time; but 
the .sound reaches the car onlyf after a notice- 
able interval.” Sagredo replies that this familiar 
bit of experience permits hint to infer only 
that “sound, in reaching our ear, travels more 
slowly than light.” It does not inform us, he 
says, “whether the coming of light is in.stanra- 
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neous or whether, although extremely rapid, 
it still occupies time.” The choice between 
these alternatives could not be determined by 
ordinary experience. An experiment had to be 
constructed in order to measure the velocity of 
light. 

Recourse to experimentation to find by ob- 
servation and measurement the answcis which 
ordinary experience fails to yield docs not ex- 
haust the uses of experiment. 'Fhe great experi- 
mental physicists indicate at least three distinct 
uses to which experiments can be put in addi- 
tion to a merely exploratory use for “the dis- 
covery of new effects.** 

in natural philosophy as in mathematics, 
writes Newton, “the method of analysis ought 
ever to precede the method of composition*’ or 
synthesis. In physics, the method of analysis 
“consists in making experiments and observa- 
tions, and in drawing conclusions from them 
by induction.” c'w;.:rast, the synthetic meth- 
od begins with the principles assumed^ there- 
from “explaining the phenomena . . , and prov- 
ing the explanations.” 

Here experiments perform a probative rather 
than an inductive function. As Huygens ob- 
serves, pi oof in physics docs not have the certi- 
tude of mathematical demonstration, but it can 
have an extremely high degree of probability 
—“very often scarcely less than complete 
proof” —as a result of the experimental con- 
firmation of a conclusion deduced from the 
assumed principles. This occurs “when things 
which have been demonsliaicd by the prin- 
ciples that have been assumed, corresjiond per- 
fectly to the phenomena which experiment 
has brought under observation, esjjccially when 
there are a great number of them.” A single 
crucial experiment, so perfect in construction 
that all relevant factors have been controlled, 
makes unnecessary the multiplication of experi- 
ipents to establish the conclusion. 

A third use of experiment is illustrated by 
Galileo when he measures the velocity of a ball 
rolling down an inclined plane, in order to de- 
cide whether a certain mathematical definition 
of uniformly accelerated motion describes the 
acceleration “which one meets in nature in the 
case of falling bodies.’* The persons in the 
dialogue seem to be satisfied with some mathe- 
matical reasoning which shows that the velocity 
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increases with the units of time elapsed rather 
than with the intervals of space traversed. But 
when Simplicio asks for an experiment to show 
that the mathematical conclusion has physical 
reality, in the sense of describing observable 
phenomena, Salviati replies that this reejuest 
“is a very reasonable one, for this is the custom 
— and properly so — in those sciences where 
mathematical demonstrations are applied to 
natural phenomena*’ and “where the principles 
once established by wcll-choscn experiments 
become the foundations of the entire super- 
structure.” Here experiment docs not confirm 
conclusions. It establishes principles, not by 
inductive generalization but by comparing 
actual measurements with mathematical ex- 
pectations. 

Without experiment but not without induc- 
tions from experience, without measurements 
but not without recourse to observation, Aiis- 
totle’s and with it such physical 

treatises as his works On the Heavens and On 
Generation and Corrwp/ww— represents a phi- 
losophy of nature. In .\nstotlc’s meaning of the 
term ‘science,* these treatises expound sciences, 
but they also constitute one part of philosophy, 
to be distinguished from mathematics and from 
what Aristotle regards as the first or highest 
part of philosophy, />., the science of meta- 
physics. 

Aristotle’s tripartite division of the theoretic 
sciences or speculative philosophy into physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics raises a question 
concerning his numerous biological w'orks, and 
perhaps also his treatise On the Soul. Arc these 
to be classified as physical sciences or parts of 
natural philosophy.*^ The fact that Aristotle 
distinguishes between the forms and properties 
of living and non-living matter does not seem 
to affeci the answ'cr. By his criteria of physical 
inquiry— namely, that it investigates what nei- 
ther exists nor can be conceived apart from 
matter and motion, and that it is concerned 
with every type of change— all these works be- 
long to the domain of physics. Accordingly 
even such apparently psychological studies as 
those dealing with sensation, memory, dreams, 
justify the title under which they have been 
traditionally grouped— Pan/a Naturaliay i.e., 
short physical treatises. 
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For all these more specialized considerations 
of natural phenomena the Physics sctmfi to serve 
as a general introduction, as well as being in its 
own right an exposition of the most funda- 
mental science in the sphere of natural philos- 
ophy. It tries to define change and to state the 
principles underlying every type of change. 
It tries to classify the types of change, separat- 
ing coming to be and passing away simply (or 
generation and cormption), from coming to be 
in a special respect (or change in quality, quan- 
tity, and place) which Aristotle usually calls 
“motion” in distinction from “becoming” or 
“generation.” It undertakes to analyze the 
conditions or causes of change or motion, to 
distinguish what happens by chance from what 
happens of necessity, to discriminate between 
natural and unnatural or violent motions, to 
treat the relation of mover and moved, to deal 
with the continuity and divisibility of motions, 
to consider place and time as conditions or 
aspects of motion, and to ask about the infinity 
of body and of change, and about the eternity 
of motion or the whole order of becoming, the 
natural world of things in motion. 

Aristotle’s physics thus seems to stand in 
sharp contrast to the physics of the experi- 
mentalists, not merely in method, but in the 
questions it tries to answer and in the principles 
to which it appeals. The effort to define change 
in general and to state the principles and 
causes operative in every type of change might 
appear to correspond to the search for formulae 
of maximum generality to cover all natural 
phenomena. But where Newton and Fourier 
hope thereby to reduce nature’s variety to the 
simplest terms— a few laws of motion compre- 
hending the whole framework of nature — 
Aristotle tends on the contrary to insist upon 
an irreducible variety of types of motion, kinds 
of matter, and causes of change. 

Furthermore, the principles to whidi Aris- 
totle appeals arc not mathematical. He criticizes 
the discussion of l>ecoming which takes place in 
Plato’s Timaeus, on the ground that it tries to 
substitute mathematical for physical terms in 
the analysis of change. “Physical Ixxlies contain 
surfaces and volumes, lines and points,” he 
writes, “and these arc the subject matter of 
mathematics”; but the mathematician is not 
concerned with these things as the attributes of 


physical bodies, but only as separated, in 
thought at least, from matter and motion. 
There arc sciences which represent mixtures of 
mathematics and physics, such as optics and 
harmonics, but the existence of these mixed 
sciences— the equivalent of what is later called 
“mathematical physics” — seems to Aristotle to 
imply rather than deny the separation of purely 
physical science from pure mathematics. 

Where Newton (who can be taken as the 
exemplary author of a physics which is at once 
mathematical and experimental) goes to math- 
ematics for the principles of natural philosophy, 
Aristotle seems to think that physics has its 
own proper principles. If any deeper under- 
standing of these principles is sought, it is not 
to be found in mathematics, but in meta- 
physics, or what .Aristotle calls “the first 
philosophy.” 

For example, matter, form and privation, 
are profX)sed by Aristotle as the basic physical 
principles. In such terms he is able to slate his 
insight that all change involves a substratum (or 
that which changes) and contraries (or that from 
which and that to which the change occurs). 
But the analysis of matter and form in terms of 
potentiality and actuality as rncKles of being, 
and the consideration of form and privation in 
terms of being and non-being, belong to meta- 
physics rather than physics. 

Furthermore, Aristotle as a physicist deals 
with Ixxlics in motion and with the difference 
between the genciation of bodies and their al- 
teration, increase and decrease, or change of 
place. But he leaves to metaphysics— to the 
l>ooks which come after the lxK)ks on physics — 
the discussion of physical Ixxlies as substances 
composite of matter and form, and the distinc- 
tion of substance and accident which bears on 
the difference between substantial and acci- 
dental change (/>., generation and corruption 
as oppciscd to the change in qi|ality, quantity, 
or place). ; 

Though for Aristotle physics is as separate 
from metaphysics as it is fromjniathematics in 
subject matter, physics depends upon meta- 
physics, as it does not upon Mathematics, for 
the establishment as well as the elucidation of 
its principles. It is in this sense lliat metaphysics 
is logically prior to physics. But there may also 
be a sense in which philosophical physics is 
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logically prior to experimental natural science. 
To the extent that the experimentalist employs 
physical as opposed to mathematical principles, 
he may have to derive these from a philosophy 
of nature. C/alilco, for example, investigates the 
properties of natural and violent motions in the 
Third and Fourth Day of his Tu/o New 
Sciences (/>., the motions of freely falling 
bodies and of projectiles). 'I'hc problem of 
establishing the reality of this distinction and 
of defining the natural and the non-natural 
types of motion seems to be a matter of philo 
sophical analysis rather than of experimental 
investigation. 

Bacon and Kant appear to agree with Aris- 
totle about the separation of physics from 
mathematics. Rational (or pure, as opposed to 
empirical) physics is, according to Kant, “en- 
tirely separate from mathematics.” It is not to 
be confused widi ' wliar is commonly called 
physica generalise which is mathematics rather 
than a philosophy of nature.” Criticizing the 
natural philosophy of the ancients because it is 
corrupted by logic in the schex)! of Aristotle and 
by mathematics in the sch(x)I of Plato, Bacon 
says that mathematics should “terminate natu- 
ral philosophy rather than generate or create it. 
We may hope for better results,” he adds, “from 
pure and unmixed natural philosophy.” 

Bacon elsewhere observes that “the investi- 
gation of iialure is best conducted when mathe- 
matics aic applied to physics.” He does not 
deny “the great use of mathematics in physics,” 
bur rather insists that mathematics be regarded 
as “an appendage or auxiliary” of natural phi- 
losophy, not its master. He is writing against 
the mathematicians “who would have their 
science preside over physics.” 

But to whatever extent Aristotle, Bacon, 
and Kant are in agreement concerning the re- 
lation of physics and mathematics, their the- 
ories of the scoi'x: and subject matter of physics 
seem to be at variance. For Bacon, physics is 
only one of the theoretic parts of natural phi- 
Icfophy; the other is metaphysics. Both arc 
sciences of nature or the physical world, though 
one investigates material and efficient, the 
other formal and final causel Both studies, 
moreover, can be conducted experimentally and 
can yield practical fruits (in mechanics and 


what Bacon calls “magic”) through the pro- 
duction of effects by the application of a knowl- 
edge of causes. 

For Kant, the whole body of theoretical 
knowledge which is rational and a priorie not 
empirical and a posteriori^ is the mctaphysic of 
nature, of which one part is rational physics, 
and the other rational psychology. “The mcta- 
physic of corporeal nature,” he writes, “is 
called physice or, because it must contain the 
principles of an a priori knowledge of nature 
only, rational physic'* Here physics and meta- 
physics do not have distinct objects as they do 
for Aristotle; nor does Kant’s conception of 
physics as purely a priori knowledge of nature 
seem to agree with Aristotle’s conception of 
physics as inductive and empirical, if notexjier- 
imental. 

lliese issues concerning the relation of 
physics to mathematics and metaphysics have 
significance for the experimental as well as the 
philosophical study of nature. If, for example, 
following the position taken by Hume, meta- 
physical inquiry is dismissed as incapable of 
yielding knowledge, and mathematical knowl- 
edge is restricted to the realm of ideal entities, 
then natural science, which for Hume consists 
in experimental reasoning about matters of 
fact, becomes the only knowledge of reality. 
F-ven though Hume looks upon the conclusions 
of experimental reasoning as at best probable, 
it remains the case that questions about nature 
which cannot be answered by physics cannot 
be answered scientifically. 

'fhe effect is the same as that achieved by 
Hobbes, who makes physics the primary science 
of reality on the ground that nothing exists 
except bodies in motion. The assertion of the 
primacy of physics, in short, may be due either 
to the denial that immaterial objects can be 
known by us, or to the denial that such objects 
have any real existence. Of quite opposite 
tenor is the view that only immaterial and 
eternal things can be scientifically known, and 
that the sensible world of things which come to 
be, pass away, and are forever undergoing 
change, belongs to the realm of probability 
and opinion, not knowledge. 

For Plato, mathematics and dialectic can be, 
respectively, science and wisdom because they 
study the intelligible reality of being in its im- 
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mutable forms. But the physicists who try to 
give an account of becoming in all its changing 
sensible appearances can do no better than 
^'adduce probabilities as likely as any others.** 
On such mattcn, Timacus says, “we ought to 
accept a tale which is probable and inquire no 
further.’* After discoursing at length of physi- 
cal matters, Timaeus apologizes for the merely 
conjectural character of his account of natural 
phenomena, saying that man may some- 
times set aside meditations about eternal things, 
and for recreation turn to consider the truths 
of becoming which are probable only; he will 
thus gain a pleasure not to be repented of. and 
secure for himself a wise and moderate pastime. ** 
This view goes further tlian Hume’s in de- 
preciating physics by contrasting its probabil- 


ity with the certitude of mathematics. It praises 
mathematics and dialectic, as flume’s theory 
does not, for something more than their certi- 
tude— for their being knowledge of reality 
rather than of appearances. 

Furthermore, flume, unlike Plato, does not 
think the probability of physics detracts from 
its utility, the sort of utility which Bacon mag- 
nifies more eloquently than Hume— the inven- 
tion of machines and the technical applications 
of physics whereby man extends his dominion 
over nature. In the traditional discussion of the 
dignity and value of physics, Plato and Bacon 
seem to represent altitudes as far apart as are 
the theories of Aristotle and Newton in the 
discussion of the subject matter and method 
of physics. 
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INTRODUCTION 


P LEASURE and pain, writes Locke, “like 
other simple ideas, cannot be described, nor 
their names defined; the way of knowing them 
is . . . only by cx|)cricnce.“ Thai pleasure and 
pain arc elementary exix^riences, attributed to 
animals as well as enjoyed or suffered by men, 
is attested by poets and physiologists alike, by 
economists and theologians, by historians and 
moralists. Yet in the tradition of western 
thought, few of th^ preat writers are content to 
leave the nature or meaning of pleasure and 
pain to the intuitions of experience alone. 

Clonflicting definitions are proposed. Psy- 
chologists disagree about the conditions under 
which the feelings of pleasure and pain occur, 
their causes and consetjuences, their relation to 
sensation, to desire and emotion, to thought, 
volition, and action. Moralists dispute whether 
plcasuie is the only gtKxl and pain the only 
evil, whether pleasure is only one good among 
others to lie assessed accoriling to its worth in 
the scale of gotxls, whether pleasure and pain 
are morally indifferent, whether some pleas- 
ures are good, others bad, or all are intiinsi- 
cally evil. 

Not only in the theory of good and evil, but 
also in the theories of beauty and truth, pleas- 
ure and pain arc fundamental terms. I'hey arc 
affected by all the difficulties which belong 
to these great themes; and also with the diffi- 
culties attendant on the ideas of virtue, sin, and 
f)unishment, of duty and happiness, into the 
consideration of which pleasure and pain tradi- 
tionally enter. 

The traditional use of the words “pleasure” 
and “pain” is complicated by more than the 
variety of definitions which liave been given. 
Other words are frequently substituted for 
them, sometimes as synonyms and sometimes 
to express only one part or aspect of their 
meaning. Locke, for example, uses “pleasure” 


or “delight,” “pain” or “uneasiness,” and he 
observes that “whether we call it satisfaction, 
delight, pleasure, happiness, etc., on the one 
side, or uneasiness, trouble, pain, torment, 
anguish, misery, etc., on the other, they are 
still but different degrees of the same thing.” 
Other writers use “joy” and “sorrow” or 
“grief” as synonyms for “pleasure” and “pain.” 

I'he words “pleasure” and “pain” arc closely 
associated in meaning with “pleasant” and “un- 
pleasant,” though Freud sometimes uses “un- 
pleasure” {unlust) to signify an opposite of 
pleasure which is not the same as ordinary pain 
(schmerz). The pleasant is often called “agree- 
able,” “enjoyable,” or “satisfying,” In the 
language of Shakespeare, the words “like” and 
“dislike” have currency as the equivalents of 
“please” and “displease.” \ person who is dis- 
pleased by something says of it that “it likes 
me not.” 

The i'robllm of what pleasure and pain arc 
seems logically to precede the ethical consider- 
ation of their relation to good and evil, happi- 
ness and miser)', virtue and duty. But in the 
tradition of the gieat books, the psychological 
questions about pleasure and pain are usually 
raised in moral or political treatises, and some- 
times in connection with discussions of ihetoric. 
What pleasure is, how it is caused, and the ef- 
fects it produces are seldom considered apart 
from whether pleasures should be sought or 
avoided, whether some pleasures should be pre- 
ferred to others, and whether pleasure is the 
sole criterion of the good. Sometimes, as with 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus, the ethical 
point — that pleasure and pain are in one sense 
morally indifferent — is made without any psy- 
chological account of the nature and origin of 
these experiences. More frequently, as in Pla- 
to’s Philchus and Aristotle’s Ethics, or in the 
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writings of Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, and Mill* 
the psychological discussion is imbedded in an 
ethical or political context. 

Even Lucretius and William James do not 
seem to be complete exceptions. James* theory 
that the feeling of pleasure accompanies activ- 
ity which is uniinpeded, whereas pain attends 
arrested activity, seems to be a purely psycho- 
logical obser\'ation, and one which can be 
readily divorced from moral considerations on 
the ground that it makes no difference to the 
occurrence of pleasure and pain whether the 
activity in question is ethically good or bad. 
Yet James makes this observation the basis for 
arguing against those whom he calls “the pleas- 
ure-philosophers*’— those who make pleasure 
the only motive or goal of conduct. They con- 
fuse, he thinks, the pursuit of pleasure itself 
with the pleasure which accompanies the suc- 
cessful achievement of other things which may 
be the goals of activity. 

“A pleasant act^' he writes, “and an act pur- 
suing a pleasure are in themselves two perfectly 
distinct conceptions, though they coalesce in 
one concrete phenomenon whenever a pleasure 
is deliberately pursued . . . Because a pleasure of 
achievement can become a pursued pleasure 
upon occasion, it docs not follow that every- 
where and always that pleasure must be jmr- 
sued.” One might as well suppose that “because 
no steamer can go to sea without incidentally 
consuming coal, and because some steamers 
may occasionally go to sea to try their coal, 
that therefore no steamer can go to sea for any 
other motive than tliat of coal-consumption,’* 

Psychological observations of this sort have 
an obvious relevance to Aristotle’s theory of 
good and bad pleasures, as well as to Locke’s 
and Mill’s position that pleasure is the only 
good or the only object of desire. I hcy reveal 
an ethical strain even in the psychologist’s view 
of pleasure and pain. The same point can be 
made with regard to James’ observation that 
“pleasures arc generally associated with bene- 
ficial, pains with detrimental, experiences.’* 

Lucretius appears to give a purely physiolog- 
ical account of pleasure and pain in terms of 
the effect upon the sense-organs of various 
atomic configurations. “Those things which 
can touch the senses pleasantly are made of 
snooth and roUnd b^ies, but those which 


seem to be bitter and harsh are made up of par- 
ticles more hooked, and for this reason are wont 
to tear a way into our senses ... Hot fires and 
cold frost have particles fanged in different 
ways to prick the senses.*’ But Lucretius is con- 
cerned to point out not only the basis of pain 
in the atomic nature of things, but also the 
natural tendency of all sensible things to avoid 
pain as the one besetting evil. “Nature cries 
aloud for nothing else but (hat pain may be 
kept far sundered from the body, and that, 
withdrawn from care and fear, she may enjoy 
in mind the sense of pleasure.” 

Without giving any psychological explana- 
tion of the pleasures of the mind, Lucretius 
sets them above the pleasures of the body be- 
cause the latter— as his diatribe against love 
makes clear— seem to be inevitably followed by 
bodily torments or even to be admixed with 
them. The first maxim of nature, then, is not 
to seek pleasure, but to avoid pain; and among 
pleasures to seek only the unmixcd or pui(‘, the 
pleasures of knowledge and truth, 'fhe distinc 
tion between different qualities of }>lcasurc 
(pleasures of the body and of the mind, mixed 
and pure pleasures), which is rnatle by Plato and 
Mill as well as by Lucretius, iiutviiably tends to 
have at once both moral and psychological sig- 
nificance. 

If, in the great books, there is any purely 
psychological theory of pleasure and pain, 
divorced from moral considerations, it is prob- 
ably to be found in Freud. 'Hie pleasure- prin- 
ciple, according to him, automatically regulates 
the operation of the mental apparatus. “Our 
entire psychical activity,” he writes, “is l-ient 
upon procuring pleasure and avoiding pain'' 
Though pleasure and pain are for him primary 
elements of mental life, Freud admits the dif- 
ficulty they present for psych<^Iogical analysis. 
“Wc should like to know,” h)p writes, “what 
arc the conditions giving rise to pleasure and 
pain, but that is just where w t fall short. We 
may only venture to say that p easure is in some 
way connected with lessening, owering, or ex- 
tinguishing the amount of $ti(nulation in the 
mental apparatus; and that jj^in involves a 
heightening of the latter. Coniidefation of the 
most intense pleasure of which man is capable, 
the pleasure in the performance of the sexual 
act, leaves little doubt upon this point.” 
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Yet for Freud the plea^ure-princtplc is not 
the only regulator of mental life. In addition to 
the sexual instincts, which aim at gratification 
and pleasure, there arc the ego-instincts which, 
“under the influence of necessity, their mis- 
tress, soon learn to replace the pleasure-princi- 
ple by a modification of it. The task of avoid- 
ing pain becomes for them almost equal in im- 
portance to that of gaining pleasure; the ego 
learns that it must inevitably go without im- 
mediate satisfaction, post()one gratification, 
learn to endure a degree of pain, and altogether 
renounce certain sources of pleasure. Thus 
trained, the ego becomes ‘reasonable,* is no 
longer controlled by the pleasure-principle, but 
follows the reality-principle, which at bottom 
also seeks pleasure— although a delayed and 
diminished pleasure, one which is assured by 
its realization of fact, its relation to reality.** 
'I’his recognition of a conflict between pleas- 
ure and reality, with a consequent attenuation 
or redirection of the pleasure-principle, is not 
amplified by Freud into a moral doctrine. It 
docs, however, bear a striking resemblance to 
the llieones of moralists like Kant who oppose 
duty to f)leasure; and also to the teachings of 
those who, like Aristotle and Aquinas, con- 
ceive virtue as the foregoing of certain pleas- 
ures and the endurance of certain pains, 
through a reasonable and habitual moderation 
of these passions. 

If pleasure and pain were simply sensations, 
like sensations of color or sound, they would 
pose a problem for the physiological psycholo- 
gist no diflerent from the problems wliich arise 
in the fields of vision and audition. Modern 
physiological research claims to have discovered 
differentiated nerve-endings for pain which, to- 
gether with the specific sense-organs for pres- 
sure, heat, and cold, make up the cutaneous 
^nscs. But whether there arc special cells for 
the reception of pain stimuli or whether cuta- 
neous pain results from the too intense stimula- 
tion of the pressure and thermal nerve -endings, 
there seems to be no evidence of organs sensi- 
tized to pleasure as, foncxample, the nerve cells 
of the retina arc sensitized to %ht. The feeling 
of pleasure, it would seem to follow, is not a 
sensation. This seems to be confirmed by the 
traditional observation that every type of sen- 
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sation, including the sensation of pain, can be 
pleasant. 

Even if pain, unlike pleasure, is found to be 
a specific mode of sensation with a special sense- 
organ of its own, ail other types of sensation- 
visual, auditory, olfactory, etc.— might still 
have pain fulness or a feeling of unpleasantness 
as an attribute. That such is the case seems to be 
a matter of traditional observation. Locke, for 
example, says that “delight or uneasiness, one 
or the other of them, join themselves to almost 
all our ideas of sensation and reflection: there 
is scarce any affection of our senses from with- 
out . . . which is not able to produce in us pleas- 
ure or pain.** So undcrstCKxl, pleasure and pain 
— or the pleasant and the unpleasant— are not 
opposite sensations, as are hot and cold, but 
contrary attributes with which every sort of 
sensation can be affected. All need not be. Some 
sensations may be neutral with respect to what 
psychologists call “affective tone*’ or “affec- 
tive quality.** 

The kind of pleasure and pain which is called 
“bodily” or “sensuous” would thus be sensuous 
because it is an attribute of sensations, and bod- 
ily because sensations involve bodily organs. 
But in almost every great discussion of pleasure 
and pain, other types arc recognized: intellec- 
tual delights, the pleasures and pains of learning, 
aesthetic pleasure in contemplating beauty 
with the mind as well as with the senses, and 
the pain of loss, the grief accompanying depri- 
vation, which is so different from the torment 
of a painful affliction of the senses. The human 
suffering with which the great poems deal is 
much more often a torment of the spirit than 
of the flesh. 

To cover these other types of pleasure and 
pain, we must go beyond sensation to two 
other terms traditionally connected with the 
psychological analysis of pleasure and pain. One 
i& emotion, the other desire, the latter to be 
understood broadly as including both the sen- 
sitive and the rational appetites—both the pas- 
sions and the will. Aquinas, for example, treats 
joy and sorrow as specific emotions which rep- 
resent the appetite in a state of satisfaction or 
frustration. So, too, the will as an appetite can 
come to rest in the attainment of its object and, 
with fruition, be in a state of joy. 

As conditions of the apf:>etite, pleasure and 
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|>ain (or joy and sorrow) can be either passions 
and, like all other emotions, bodily states; or 
they can be acts of the will and, according to 
Aquinas at least, spiritual states. But cither 
way pleasure and pain seem to represent the 
satisfaction or frustration of desire rather than 
objects desired or averted. To be pleased by the 
attainment of an object desired, such as food 
and drink or knowledge, is not the same as to 
desire pleasure itself, as, for example, the pleas- 
ant sensations which may be involved in eating 
or drinking. 

Aquinas talks about the desire for pleasure 
and the aversion to pain, as well as the pleasure 
and pain of satisfied and unsatisfied desires. 
Since the same words are almost always used to 
express both meanings, the two senses of pleas- 
ure and displeasure may go unnoticed unless by 
context or by explicit mention the author re- 
fers to pleasure as an object of desire or iden- 
tifies it with the satisfaction of any desire, 
whether for pleasure or for some other object. 
As a passage already quoted from James indi- 
cates, and as we shall presently see more fully, 
the distinction between these two senses of 
pleasure has a critical bearing on the dispute 
between those who think that pleasure is the 
only good, and those who think that pleasure is 
one good among others. 

The generally recognized difference bctw'ccn 
two kinds of pain — the pain of sense and the 
pain of loss or deprivation— parallels the dis- 
tinction w'hich most writers acknowledge be- 
tween sensuous pleasure and the pleasure of 
possession or satisfaction. Plato’s example of 
the pleasure involved in the relief of itching by 
scratching seems to catch both meanings, and, 
in addition, to show that bodily pleasures may 
be either sensual objects or sensual satisfactions. 
In contrast, the pleasures of the mind arc satis- 
factions of intellectual desire, as in the contem- 
plation of beauty or the knowledge of truth. 

Aristotle deals with pleasure and pain as 
objects when he defines temperance as a moder- 
ate pursuit of bodily pleasures, and courage as 
controlling the fear of pain and its avoidance. 
But he also conceives pleasure as that which 
completes any activity, whether of the senses 
and the body or of thought and the mind. 
“Without activity,” he writes, “pleasure docs 
not arise, and every activity is completed by 


the attendant pleasure.” This meaning of pleas- 
ure seems to be analogous to, if not identical 
with, pleasure as satisfaction, at least insofar as 
the satisfaction of a desire is that which com- 
pletes the activity springing therefrom. There 
can be as many different kinds of pleasure as 
there are kinds of activity; the quality of the 
pleasure is determined by the character of the 
activity it accompanies. 

Though Mill refers to pleasure and ficedom 
from pain as “the only things desirable as ends, “ 
he admits many other objects of desire, in the 
attainment of which men find pleasure or satis- 
faction. It is wrong to suppose that human Ix*- 
ings, he writes, arc “capable of no pleasures ex- 
cept those of which swine are capable.” Pre- 
cisely because “human beings have faculties 
more elevated than the animal appetites,” they 
have sources of pleasure or gratification not 
open to swine. Here as before two meanings of 
pleasure seem to l)c involved. In pointing out 
that “money, in many cases, is desired in and 
for itself,” Mill is naming an object of desire 
which, like health, knowledge, power, or fame, 
is not pleasure, yet whiih, through being de- 
sired, is a source of pleasure (/.e., satisfaction) 
when achieved. Like other objects of desire, 
sensual or Ixxlily pleasures may also be sources 
of satisfaction. 

These I’wo mfanings of pleasure are most in 
need of clear distinction when the relation of 
pleasure to happiness is licing discussed. If hap- 
piness, as Aristotle and Mill seem to say, con- 
sists in having all desires satisfied, then the con- 
tent of the happy life can be descril)ed either in 
terms of the gooils which the happy man |X)s- 
sesses— the objects of desires fulfilled— or in 
terms of the pleasures which accompany the 
goods possessed, that is, the pleasures which are 
satisfactions of desire. If pleasure in the other 
meaning, especially sensual oti bcxlily pleasure, 
is only one object of normal desire, then lack or 
deficiency of pleasure may, likt loss of health or 
fortune, impair a man’s happiijess. But the pur- 
suit of pleasure in this sense ca&not be identified 
with the pursuit of happiness. A life including 
every sort of bodily pleasure and free from every 
sort of bodily pain, if it lacked other things men 
normally desire, would be marred by many 
dissatisfactions inconsistent with happiness. 
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lalking to Don Quixote of the island he 
would like to govern, Sanclio Panza says: “l‘hc 
first tiling 1 would do in my government, 1 
would have nobody to control me, I would be 
absolute . . . Now he that’s absolute, can do 
what he likes; he that can do what he likes, can 
take his pleasure; he that can take his pleasure, 
can be content, and he that can lie content, has 
no more to desire.” Here, it would seem, San- 
cho conceives happiness as the sum of pleasures 
in the sense of satisfactions - all desires come to 
rest through the possession of their objects. 

Dr. Johnson seems to make the opposite 
point about pleasure and happiness. Boswell 
asks him whether abstention from wine would 
be “a great deduction from life.” “It is a dimi- 
nution of pleasure to be sure,” Johnson replies, 
“but I do not siiy a diminution of happiness.” 
But, Boswell asks, “if we could have pleasure 
abva\s, should we not be happy?” Johnson ex- 
plains his negative answci by saying that “when 
we talk ol pleasuie, we mean sensual pleasure. 
When a man sa)s, he had pleasure with a wom- 
an, he dots not mean conversation, but some- 
thing of a difJerenr nature. Philosophers tell 
)oii that pleasure is contrary to happiness.” 

This last observation docs not seem to de- 
scribe the position taken by those philosophers 
who make haj)pincss the greatest gcxxl or ulti- 
mate end ol human striving. Both iXrislotle and 
Mill distinguish the life of pleasure, the l>cstial 
or swinish life, from one w'hich employs the 
Jiigher faculties peculiar to man. In this sense, 
perhaps, the life of pleasure can be regarded as 
contrary or opposed to what Johnson, along 
with Aristotle and Mill, calls “the rational life.” 
But pleasure itself, far from being inimical to 
happiness, either represents the state of s;itis- 
factioii which is identical with happiness, or 
one of the things a man desires and hcncc a 
constituent of the happy life. 

• Hobbes and Locke seem to go further in the 
direction of identifying pleasure with happiness 
or the good. “Pleasure,” writes Hobbes, “is the 
appearance or sense of G(K)d ... and Displcas- 
ur'^, the appearance or sense of Kvil.” Simi- 
larly, I^'kc says that “things arc g<Mxl or evil 
only in reference to pleasure or pain, 'fhai w'c 
call good W'hich is apt to cause or increase plc.is- 
urc or to diminish pain in us . . . And, on the 
conlniry, we name that «7/ w'hich is apt to pro- 


duce or increase any pain, or diminish any 
pleasure in us.” As for happiness, it is, accord- 
ing to IxKke, “the utmost pleasure we arc ca- 
pable of, and misery the utmost pain; and the 
low'cst degree of what can be called happiness 
is so much ease from all pain, and so much 
present pleasure, as without which anyone can- 
not be content.” 

In which sense of the term is I^ckc identi- 
fying pleasure with happiness? Not sensual 
pleasure, nor even pleasure as an object of de- 
sire, it w'ould seem, for he says: “I^t one man 
place his satisfaction in sensual pleasure, an- 
other in the delight of know'ledge; though each 
of them cannot but confess there is great pleas- 
ure in what the other pursues, vet neither of 
them making the other’s delight a part of his 
happiness, their desires arc not moved, but 
each is satisfied without what the other en- 
joys.” Yet his understanding of happiness as 
consisting in the pleasures or satisfactions ac- 
companying the possession of things desired 
leads him to criticize “the philosophers of old” 
who “did in vain inquire whether the surnmum 
bonum consisted in riches, or bodily delights, or 
viituc, or contemplation; they might have as 
reasonably disputed whether the l>cst relish 
were to be found in apples, plums, or nuts, and 
have divided themselves into seels upon it. For 
as pleasant tastes dej>cnd not on the things 
themselves, but on their agrceablcness to this 
or that particular palate, wherein there is great 
variety; so the greatest happiness consists in 
the having those things which produce the 
greatest pleasure . . . These, lo different men, 
arc very different things.” 

The difference between 1-ocke’s position and 
that of Mill seems, therefore, not to lie in a 
different conception of the relation of ])Ieasurc 
—as obiecl or as satisfaction of ilesire - to hap- 
piness, but rather in Locke's conception of de- 
grees of happiness as being determined only by 
Idi^er and smaller quantities of pleasure, where- 
as Mill insists upon diverse qualities of pleasure, 
and u^xjii the possibility of ordering pleasures 
as higher and low'er. In consequence. Mill can 
say what I-ockc would seem unable to approve, 
namely, that “it is better to be a human Inring 
dissatisfied than a pig satisfied; better to be 
Socrates dissatisfied than a fcKil satisfied.” 

lAxrkc's denial that happiness is the same 
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for all men explicitly takes issue with Aristotle’s 
contrary view. It also involves an issue about 
pleasure. For Locke, as apparently for Hobbes 
and Mill, the good and (he pleasant are insep* 
arable. Nothing which satisfies a desire can he 
evil. Whether, as in Locke’s view, one satis- 
faction is as good as another, and the only 
thing which matters is the amount or number 
of satisfactions; or whether, as in Mill’s view 
one pleasure may be better than another, in no 
case is a pleasure bad so long as some one de- 
sires it, or desires the thing which produces sat- 
is&ction when possessed. 

But, for Aristotle, desires themselves can he 
good or bad, and consequently there can be 
good and bad pleasures, as well as pleasures 
which vary in quality and in degree of goodness. 
“Since activities differ in respect of goodness 
and badness, and some arc worthy to be chosen, 
others to be avoided, and others neutral, so, 
too,” Aristotle writes, “are the pleasures; for to 
each activity there is a proper pleasure. The 
pleasure proper to a worthy activity is good, 
and that proper to an unworthy activity bad; 
just as the appetites for noble objects arc laud- 
able, those for base objects culpable.” 

Pleasure and pain, in Aristotle’s judgment, 
arc measured by virtue, not what is good and 
evil by pleasure and pain. Pleasure and pain 
arc elements common to the good life and the 
bad, but only the pleasures which the good 
man enjoys, and the pains he willingly suffers, 
can be called good. That is why “in educating 
the young wc steer them by the rudders of 
pleasure and pain ... for to enjoy the things 
wc ought and to hate the things wc ought has 
the greatest bearing on virtue or character.” 
Virtue is possessed only by those who habitually 
take pleasure in the right things. 

As INDICATED IN THE chapters on Happiness 
and Duty, the moralists who make duty rather 
than virtue the spring of right conduct, and 
who make the goodness of anything depend 
upon its rightness according to the moral law, 
see little difference among the various theories 
of pleasure and happiness as the ultimate good 
and the standard of conduct. 

The most eloquent tribute which Kant can 
pay to the idea of duty is that it “embraces 
nothing charming or insinuating.” Reason, he 


says, “will never let itself be brought around” 
to the view that “there is any intrinsic worth in 
the real existence of a man who merely lives for 
enjoyment . . . even when in so doing he serves 
others.” Admitting that “the greatest aggre- 
gate of the pleasures of life, taking duration as 
well as number into account,” would appear to 
merit “the name of a true, nay, even of the 
highest good,” Kant adds that “reason sets its 
face against this, ttx).” The line of duty is al- 
ways set against the seductions of pleasure or 
any calculations of utility, whether in terms of 
the means to achieving happiness or the ways 
of augmenting life’s satisfactions. 

According to Stoics like Marcus Aurelius, 
“pleasure is neither good nor useful,” nor is 
pain an evil, for when we arc “pained by any 
external thing,” wc should remember that “it 
is not this thing wliich disturbs us, but out own 
judgment about it.” Pleasure and pain arc 
morally indifferent, for like death and life, 
honor and dishonor, pain and pleasure are 
things which “happen equally to gocxl men and 
bad” and therefore “make us neither better 
nor worse . . . and are neither good nor evil.” 

From the same observation, that pleasure is 
enjoyed by good and bad men, Aristotle and 
Plato seem to draw the conclusion, nor that it is 
morally indifferent, but, as wc have seen, that 
there arc gtxxl and bad pleasures. Plato uses 
pleasure and wisdom to typify fundamentally 
different kinds of good. Wisdom is always true 
and good, but like opinion, which can be cither 
true or false, there arc true and false plcasuics, 
good and evil pleasures. Furthermore, wisdom 
or knowledge represents the kind of good 
which is definite or intrinsically measured, 
whereas pleasure, like wealth, is an indefinite 
good, requiring something external to itself, 
something like wisdom, to mea|ure it and limit 
its quantity. 

If wisdom be allowed to cho^ among pleas- 
ures, Socrates suggests in the ^hilebus, it will 
choose those associated with itilf in the activi- 
ties of the mind, not the |odily pleasures 
which are always mixed with^pain. So far as 
pleasure belongs to the realm of change or be- 
coming, it is, again like opinion, inferior to 
knowledge and wisdom, which draw their good- 
ness from the realm of immutable being. Yet 
Plato does not seem to think that knowledge 
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and wisdom are the only goods. The argument 
against thase who think so seems to be as con- 
clusive as against those who think that pleasure 
is the only good. 

Each of the simple lives—thc life of pleasure 
or the life of wisdom— is deficient. Only the 
mixed life, the life which combines both pleas- 
ure and wisdom, is the complete life. Like the 
happy life in Aristotle’s view, it includes every 
kind of good; and the difficult problem, for 
Plato as for Aristotle, seems to be finding the 
principle which determines the goodness of the 
mixture or the right order and proportion in 
which the variety of goods should be combined. 

Thc moral issues which have been raised 
here with respect to pleasure and pain arc more 
broadly consiticred in the chapters on Good 
AND Fa'il and on Virtue, I'emperancf, and 
Sin, as well as in the chapters on Happinfss 
and Oinv. Other issues aie reserved entirely 
foi discussion elsewhere, such as the role of 
pleasure in the perception of beauty and in 
judgments of taste (the chapter on Beauty), 
or the role of pain in relation to the govern- 
ment of men (the chapter on Punishment). 

I'wo special problems which involve pleasure 
and pain remain to be briefly mentioned. The 
first concerns the contrast l>etween asceticism 
and self-indulgence or even profligacy. 

In the tradition of W'c\siern thought and cul- 
ture, and in the ancient as w'cll as in the mod- 
ern world, those who worship pleasure, though 
perhaps only as a minor deity to lx; celebrated 
in bacchic revels, stand opposed to those who 
turn away from pleasure, as from the world, 
tlie flesh, and the devil, even mortifying the 
flesh and sanctifying themselves with pain. In 
their less extreme forms these contrasting alti- 
tudes generate the traditional issue concerning 
the place of worldly recreations in man’s life 
and in the state. Is the pleasure of play a neces- 
sary and proper relief from the pain of work, or 
is it always an indulgence which provides occa- 
sions for sin ? Arc the enjoyment of the theaiie, 
of music and poetry, the gaiety of public festi- 
vals, and the diversions of games or sports 
things to be promoted or prohibited by the 
state ? 

Man's avidity for amusements and diversions 
of all sorts leads Pascal to say, “How hollow and 
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full of ribaldry is the heart of man!” The fact 
that “men spend their time in following a ball 
or a hare” and that “it is the pleasure even of 
kings,” indicates to him how deep is the misery 
from which men try to escape through play and 
pleasure. “If man were happy,” Pascal sug- 
gests, “he would be the more so, the less he was 
diverted.” But “so wretched is man that he 
would weary, even without any cause of wcari- 
nevs, from the peculiar state of his disposition; 
and so frivolous is he, that, though full of a 
thousand reasons for weariness, the least thing, 
such as playing billiards or hitting a ball, is suf- 
ficient to amuse him.” Men need such diver- 
sions ill order to “prevent them from thinking 
of themselves.” 

Men indulge in pastimes for another reason, 
according to Aristotle. They “need relaxation 
because they cannot work continuously” and 
“amusement is a sort of relaxation.” But “hap- 
piness does not lie in amusement. It would, in- 
deed, be strange,” he says, “if the end were 
amusement, and one were to take trouble and 
suffer hardship all one’s life in order to amuse 
one’s self.” It is true that “pleasant amuse- 
ments” resemble happiness in having the na- 
ture of an end, because wc engage in playful 
activity “not for the sake of other things,” 
whereas we do serious work for some end be- 
yond itself. But in Aristotle's opinion “a vir- 
tuous life requ ires exert ion ’’and since “the hap- 
py life is thought to be \irtuous,” it follows 
that “serious things arc better than laughable 
things and those connected with amusement.” 

I’hcsSe reflections on work and play, and the 
pains and pleasures they involve, lead us to the 
second of the two problems mentioned above. 
That concerns pleasure and pain in the life of 
learning. Here there seems to be no funda- 
mental issue, for the tradition speaks with an 
almost unanimous voice of the pleasure all men 
find in knowing and the pain none can avoid 
in the process of seeking the truth. The prob- 
lem IS rather a practical and personal one which 
the great books put to their readers, to solve in 
their individual lives. Their invitation to learn- 
ing should not be accepted, nor their promise 
of pleasure relied upon, by those unwilling to 
take the pains which, however great initially, 
gradually diminish as the mind, in the very 
process of learning, learns how to learn. 
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4. The kinds of pleasure and' pain: dififerent 
qualities of pleasure 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 220 d- 221 a / Gorgias, 277d- 
280d esp 280b-d / Republic, bk viii, 409d- 
410c; BK IX, 421a-425b / Philebus, 609a-610c; 
619d-633a 
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8Ani$TOTEB: Topics, bk i« ch 15 fio6*j6-*"iJ 
150b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, ch io-ii 364b' 
365d; BK VII, cii 5 [1x48*^15-18] 399a; ch 13- 
14 404d-406a,c; bk ix, ch 7 {1168*9-18] 421c; 
BK X, CH 3 [ii73**8-i9j427d'428a; cii 5 429d- 
430d / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 11 613a-61Sc 

12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk hi [94-116] 
31 b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, o 64, 
A 3 337a>c; part i-ii, q 2, a 6, ans and rep 
2 -3 619d'620d; Q 31, aa 3-7 754a-758b; q 35 
772b-780c 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i-h. q 72, 
A 2, ANS n2b'113a; part 111 suppl, q 81, a 4, 
REP 4 966d-967d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 62a-c 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 432b-d; 537d'543a,c 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Learning, 27C'd; 
73c-d 

32 Milpon: I 'Allegro 17b-21a / // Penseroso 21a- 
25a / Paradise Lost, bk vi [327-343] 203b; 
[386-405] 204b-20Sa; (430-468] 205b-206b / 
Samson Agoniste^ [606- 6 32 1 352b 353a 

33 Pascal: Demonstration, 441b' 

442a 

35 l.ocKr: Human Understanding, dk 11, cii xx 
176b-178a; cn xxr, sect 55-56 192c-193b 

38 M<iMFsguiru; Spirit of Laws, bk xiv, 103a* 
104a 

42 K^NT: Judgement, 477b-478a 

43 Mili : Utilitarunim, 447b 450b 

50 Msrx: Capital, 292d-295a esp 293c-294a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xni, 577a'578b; 
BK MV, 605b-d; bk xv, 630b-631c 

53 hMi's: Psychology, 754b-758a; 812a 813b 

Aa, The pleasant and unpleasant in the sphere 
of emotion; joy and sorrow, delight and 
grief 

7 Plafo: Phaedrus, ]20b-c / Phaedo, 220b-221a 
/ Republic, BK IV, 352d / Philebus, 628d-630c / 
Lawu BK 1, 649d 6S0a; bk ix, 748a 

8 ARiston.E: Topics, bk iv, ch 5 li25*’28-34] 
175a; ch 6 [i27"26-32] 177b 

9 Aristotle; Ethics, bk ii, ch 5 [ii05*’i9 28] 
351b; CII 9354d-355a,c; bk hi, cii 8 |iii(>*’23- 
1117*9] 363a-c; cu 9 363d'364b; ch 12 jiiiQ* 
23-31] 365d-366a; bk vii, cii 5 [1149*5-21] 
399c*d; ch 6 [ii49**2o-ii5o*8) 400b-c; bk ix, 
CH 4 [1166*^3-29] 419d 420a / Politics, bk v, 
ch 10 [13 1 2*^24-33] 515b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch ii 
(1370*25 -**32) 613c>614b; [1371*17-22] 614c; 
BK 11 , CH I [i 378*2 o]-ch II Ii 388*’3 o] 623b- 
636a 

12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk iv [1073- 
1085] 58a'b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk it, sect 10 257d« 
2S8a » 

14 Plutarch; Coriolanus, 184a -c 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr iv, cii 28 172a- 
173b 


18 Augi/stine: Confessions, bk hi, par 2-4 13c- 
I4b; BK IV, par 10 21c-d; bk viii, par 7-8 54c- 
55a; bk x, par 39 81b c 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 22, 
A I, ANS 720d-721c; qq 31-39 752b-792d; Q 48, 
A I 822d 823b 

23 Hobbes: Jjcviathan, part 1, 62b'C; 63b-d 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, dk 1, 
la,c 

29 ('ervantes; Don Quixote, part ii, 217d'218a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 111, prop 11-57 399d- 
415b passim; the afiects 416b-422a,c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk it, ch vii, 
SLci 2 131c-d; SECT 5 132c; ch xx 176b*178a 
passim, esp sect 3 176d; cii xxi, sect 40 
187d 188b; sect 42 188c 

35 Bekkelev: Human Knowledge, spcr r 4]3a*b 

42 Kant: Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 385a c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, i03b c 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 308a 309c passim, 
esp 308d 

53 James: Psychology, 197b; 324a; 391b'392a; 
702a-703a; 718b-719a; 730a-b; 739b-740a; 
754b- 7S8a passim; 808b'809a 

54 Fhi ru: Intel prefation of Dreams, 378C'd / In- 
stmetf, 418d’421a,c esp 419c-420a / Repression 
422a-425b esp 422a'd, 424a-b / General Intro- 
duction, 608d / Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 
640c- d: 641 d 643c / Inhibitions, Symptoms, 
and Anxiety, 720a-721c: 736d-740c esp 737a-b, 
739b, 740c; 752c*754a,c / New Introductory 
Ijtctures, 843d'846a esp 845c-846a 

4b, Sensuous pleasure: the affective quality of 
sensations 

7 Plato: Republic, bk i, 295d'296c; bk tx, 
421a-425b / Timaeus, 463d-464b; 474b d / 
Philebus, 6l9d 620b; 627c-628d / Lawi, 
BK VII, 714c-715a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bki,ch i [ 980*22-28] 
499a / Soul, bk ii, ch 2 (4i3'*i7-24) 643d; ch 

3 (414*28 *^5] 644c; CH 9 [421*6-16) 652c; bk 
HI, CH 2 |426*27-*'8| 658C'd / Seme and the 
Sensible, ch 3 [439*'26-440*i] 677a: ch 4 (p|2* 
12-29] 679d-680a; ch 5 [44 3*^17 -4-15*41 ^le- 
682d 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk vii, ch i 
[ 581**! I -22] 107b / Parts of Animals, bk 11, 
CH 17 [661*6-8] 188a / Generation of Animals, 
BK 1, CH 17 (721 **i 2 -i 8 ] 261c; ch i 8 (723**33 
724*3] 264a; ch 19 (727**6-i2l 267c d; ch 20 

268a'b; [728*^1-34] 268c / 
Ethics, BK I, CH 5 340d-341b; bk hi, oh io-ii 
364b-365d; bk vii, ch 11 [1152**! 7 -18] 403d; 
CH 12 |ii 53*26-36] 404c d; ch 14 405b* 
406a,c; bk x, ch 3 [ii73**7*-i9] 427d-428a; ch 

4 Iii74**i5-i 175*3) 429a-b; ch 5 (1176*8 14] 
430c; CH 6 [u76*'8- 1177*11] 431a-c / Rhetoric, 
DK 1, CH 1 X [i 370*28-30] 613c 

12 Nature of Things, bk ii [398 477] 

20a'21a; bk hi [94-1 i6j 31b c; bk iv [324-331] 
48c; [615-721] 52b*53d; [1037-1072] 57d-58a 
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( 4 . The kinds ef pleasure and pain: different 
qualities of pleasure. 4b. Sensuous pleasure: 
the affective quality of sensations.) 

17 Plotinus: Fourth EnneadyTKW.QHU} 167b d; 
CH 28 172a'173b 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk vi, par 26 42d- 
43a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i, o qi, 
A 3, REP 3 486b'487d; Q q8, a 2, ans and rep 3 
517d-519a; part i-ii, q 2, a 6, ans and rep 2 
619d-620d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 81, A 4, REP 4 966d'967d 

22 Chaucer: Wt/e of Bath's Prologue [5583- 
5774] 2568' 259a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part i, 62c 

27 Shakespeare: Antony and Cleopatra^ act ii, 
sc II [i75“245] 320C'32]b 

30 Bacon : Advancement of learning, 27c-d; 73c- d 

31 Descartes: Meditations, vi, 97b'98a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, cii xx, 
SECT 1-2 176b-c; sect 15 177d; ch xxi, sect 
42-44 188C'189b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 345d 346b 

42 Kant: Judgement, 477b-478a 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 447b 450b passim 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 409c 

47 Goethe: Faust, parti f^8^<;<4205] 93b'103a; 
PART IX [10,160-175] 247b>248a 

48 Melville: Moby Dtcl{, 307b 308b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 95d / Descent of 
Man, 301d 302a; 569a-b; 577b 

53 James: Psychology, 157a; 650b-651b; 755b- 
756a ; 809b<810b [fn x ] ; 829b 

54 Frei’d: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 15d-16c / Sexual Enlightenment of 
Children, 119d'120b / Interpretation of Dreams, 
367b'C / Narcissism, 403a-c / General Intro- 
duction, 574a-576a; 578c-579b / Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, 648b-c; 663a / Ego and Id, 
701a c / Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 
737a b / Civilisation and Us Discontents, 773a 'b 
/ New Introductory Lectures, 847b-849a csp 
847c 

4c. Intellectual pleasure: the pleasures of re* 
flection and contemplation 

7 Plato: Symposium, 149d'150a; 167a'd / 
Phaedo, 220d'221a / Republic, BKL295d'296c; 
BK IX, 420d-425b / Philebus, 620b'62lc; 631b 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch i [980*22- 
28] 499a; bk xii, ch 7 [i072*’i3-29] 602d- 
603a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 5 [644** 
22-645*26] 168C'169a / Ethics, bk vii, ch 12 
Iii52'*33-ii53*il 404a; bk x, ch 4 [ii74**i5- 
1175*2] 4298' b; CH 5-8 429d'434a / Politics, 
BK VIII, ch 3 [i338*2-**3] 543b-d; ch 5 544c- 
546a / Rhetoric, bk i, ch ii [i37i**4-io) 615a / 
Poetics, CH 4 [1448^4-19] 682C'd 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 11 [1-61} 


15a-d: bk hi [1053-1075] 43C'd; bk v [1-54] 
61a'd; bk vi [i 41] OOa-d 

12 FpicfETus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 10 185d- 
187a; cii 15 190a'191a; cii 22 195a-201a; bk 
IV, CH 4 225a '228a 

12 Ai rllius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 6 261a c; 
shci 9 261d; si.c'i 12 262b'C; bk iv, sect 16 
264d; UK v, sict 9 270b c; bk vi, sect 12 
274c; BK X, sFcr 12 298c-d 

17 Ploiinus: First Ennead, tr iv, ch 12 17d / 
Sixth Ennead, tr \ii, ch 30 336b-d 

18 Augusiine: Confessions, bk vi, par 26 42d' 
43a; bk ix, par 23-25 68a c 

19 Aquin as: Summa Theologica, part i, q 5, a 4, 
REP 1 25d'26c; part i 11, q 3, a 4, ans 625a- 
626b; Q 4, AA 1-2 629d 631a; q 27, a r, ri i> 3 
737b d; q 34, a 3 770c 771c; o 35, a 5 775d' 
777a; q 38, a 4 788d 789b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica. part n ii. q 
180. A 7 614d-616a: pari 111 suppl, q 90, a 3 
10l4d'1016a 

21 Dame: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxx- 
XXXI 99b- 102b; paradisf, x [7-27] 120b-c; 
xxxiii [40-66) 156C'd 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 62c; 63a 

25 Mom aic.nl: Essays, 69d 72a 

30 Bacon : Advancement of learning. 27c d; 73c'd 

31 Descartes: Rules, i. Id / Meditations, hi, 
88d 89a 

31 Spino/a: Ethics, part hi, prop 53 413a; prop 
58 59 4l5c 416b; pari v, prop 32 36 460b' 
461c; prop 42 463b d 

32 Milton: // Penseroso 21a'25» 

35 I .ocke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xx 
176b 178a passim, csp seci i 2 176b c, stcr 
15 177d; CH XXI, sect 42 44 188c 189b 

40 CiiBBos: Decline and Fall, 645c d 

42 Kant: Judgement, 534c 539d; 551a S52a; 
586d'587a 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 447b 450b pavsim 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [1178-1201) 29b; 
[3217 3239I 79a'b 

48 Melvili r : Moby Did^, 255a 

53 James: Psychology, 755a'758a 

54 Freud: Civilization and Us Discontents, 773d- 
774c 

4c(l) Pleasure in the beauty of nature or art: 
disinterested pleasure 

4 Homer: Odyssey, bk viii 22ta'228a,c passim 

7 Plato: Gorgias, 266d'267a Philebus, 630d- 
631b / Imws, bk 11, 653a'656^; bk vii, 720C'd 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals^ bk i, cii 5 [645* 
4 26] 168d l69a / Ethics, bk (i, ch ro [ii 18*1- 
9) 364c; BK VII, CH 12 [11^3*23-26] 404c / 
Politics, BK viH, CH 3 [i337**ai^-i338*29] 543a- 
c; CH 5 S44c'S46a / Poetics, cii 4 [1448^*4-23] 
682c-d; cii 14 [1453^12-14] 688b c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 2 259d- 
260a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, o 5, a 4, 
REP 1 25d'26c; q 91 , a 3, rep 3 486b'487d; 
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PARI 1 II, Q 27, A 1, RFP i 737b d, Q ^2, A 8, 
ANS 764c 765b 

21 Dante Dwme Comedy, purgaiort, n [io6- 
55c d, \ [22 105I 67c 68c 

26 SiiAKtsPFARF Merchant of Venice^ \ci v, sc 
I [66 no] 431b d 

29 Clrvwifs Don Quixote, part i, 184b d 

31 Spino/a bthtcs, part v, prop ^2 460b 

32 Mu ION Samson ignntste^, 337a 338a 

37 Fi 1 1 DING Fom Jones, la 2a, 49a 50c 

42 K\Nr Judgement, 470c 471b. 471d 473a, 
476a 483d csp 479a d, 485b 486d, 495a 
496c, 509c d. 516d 518d. 525a 527b, 532a 
d, 534c 539d 

44 Bos\\ j 1 1 Johnson, 254c d 

46 III c 1 1 Phtlosophx of Ilistori, intro 185c d. 
PART 1, 220b c, PAKi II 267b 268b 

47 (ff)! mi- liw^t, PARI II [tniS ()2^5| 224a b 

[<)865 0869] 239b, [ii 2S8 274b 27Sa 

49 I)m<vmn Origin of Species, 95a d / Descent of 
Man, 30lc 302a, 568d 571b pissim 577b d 

51 1 01 SKA liV and Peace, hk vi, 235a 238a 
pis im csp 237c 238a, 257c 259a, dk vii, 
278a c, 288c 290b, 295c 296a. hk \, 450a 
451c, Hk \ lU* 1 lQ8b, HK \rii, 575d 576a 

53) SMI s P\\cholog\ 157a 886b 

54 I Ri I 1) Cjcneral Introduction, 600d 601b / 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 643c / War and 
Death 756a c ( nilization and Its Discon 
Uni 774a c, 775b c 

4 r( 2 ) The pleasure and pain of learning and 
knowledge 

5 Afscmyhs Agamemnon [j6o 18 d 53 d 54a 

7 Pi MO // olog\, 208a ! Riptihlu, bk i, 296a c 
HK VI, 374d 375a bk i\, 421a 425b Ihcaete 
tu , 51 5d 517b 

8 \RisroiiL Metaphyuc , bk i ch i [ 980*2^ 
28] 499a 

9 \risioii I Parts of Uwnals, bk i, c h 

22 645'*57] 168 c 169 b / / thics, hk 111 cii 10 
[1117*28 ^2] 364 b BK MI, 01 12 |ii*):{*2i 251 
404 c, BK \, ( II 4 [117 V 15 i^j 427 d 428 a ( 11 
4 [ii75‘*in 17) 429 c / Poliths, hk Mil mi \ 
li^r^27 I34S“29| S 43 ac, (h 5 [i 29] 

544 d f Rhetoric, hk i.rii 11 [i?7i“^o ^d^I^d, 
[1^71^4 i(>| 615 a / Poetic , Ml 4 [i44i^^’4 19] 
682 c d 

12 I I I Ki ni s Natiue of 1 hinge, bk 1 [921 9->o] 
12b c HK i\ |i 25] 44a b 

12 1 iKirris Dinourst^, bk ii, rii 1^ 153d 
155b HK 111, MI 24 201a 203b 

18 \m i SUM ( onft >'^ton\, hk i, pnr 14 16 4c 
5b pu 19 27 5d 7d 

19 \oi iNss Summa I hcologica, part i ii, o 4, 
A i, Ri p ^ 629d 630b, q 42 , a i, ri p 1 7S9b d; 
a 2, ANS 759d 760d. a 4 760d 761c, a 8 764c 
765b, Q 4^, A 4 767a d, a 4 , ri p i 767d-768c, 
O 44, A 4, ANS 770c 771c. g 37, A I 783d 784c 

21 1 )an 1 f Dwme Comedy, pijrg a i ort , xx [ 124] 
x\i [75] 84c 85d, PARADISE, IV I115] V [laj 
llld 112b 


22 Chaucfr Prologue (285 308] 164 a b 

23 IloRRFs Leviathan, part i, 62c, 63a, 78d, 
79b 80a 

24 Rvbhais Cargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
26d 27d 29d 30c 

25 Mi^maigni / \says, 70d 74a, 111b d, 244d 
246a 

26 SlIAKFSPFART I Otc' S LabouPs Lost, ACT I, 
sc 1 [70 94 1 255a b 

28 Hakvfv On Animal Generation, 331c 332a 

29 Cfrvantfs Don Quixote, pari i, 146a c 

30 Bacon idtancement of l^arnmg, 3c 4a, 6d 
7a, 27r d 

31 Di scARii s Geometry, bk 1 297a b 

31 Spino/a Ethics, pari hi, prop 54 413a, prop 
58 415c 

35 Locki Human Understanding, 87a b bk ii, 
MI x\i, sFci 44 188d 189b < 11 wxiii, slc r 
IS 250c 

35 III Ml Human Under landing, sfct i, div 6, 
453b 

41 C jibbon Decline and Fall, 523c 527a pissim, 
csp 524a b 

42 Kan I Judgement, S^2a d 551d 

43 Mil I Ltilitanam^m, 451c d 

44Bos^\lIt Johnson, 14b 15a c 130b 135b 

136a 309c d 

45 I Avoisii R / lements of ( hemt try pri r Id 
2a 

47 (lOi till Pallet PARI I [4S4 7^1 Ha 19b 

51 lots TOT U ar and Peace bk i 47b 48d bk 
M il 306b 

53 I AMIS P<^\chology, 524b 525a, 715b 729b 
730a 

54 I RI i f> ( iiilization and Its Discontents 779d 
780b 

4d The pleasures of play and diversion 

4 Homir Iltad, BK will [262 897] 164a 170d 
/ t)d\s r\, bk viii 222a 228a, c tsp [104 2S5] 
223b 224d 

5 I I RiPinrs Bacchantes [i 209 ] 340t 341c 
t4-’o ^4il343ab ' ( ydops [1^9 174] 441c d, 
[m '>'<9] 444d 445d 

5 Vristdi iiANi-s h harnians \2 \i 279] 458a b 

6 111 RoDori s Hi tory bk 11, 86b 

6 I HI t YDiiJFs Peloponnesian ICar, bk ii 396d, 
BK III, 442c 443a 

7 Pi a to Sympo lum 149a 173a,c ' Gorgtae, 
281c d / Lau s hk i 11, 644d 663d csp hk 1, 
647c 648c, 650c 652d, bk ii. 653b c, 65Sb 
656c, 658c 660a, 662a 663d, bk mi, 717d 
718c BKM11 731d73Sb 

9 Akisiotic Lthics, bk 11, ch 7 [iii)8'^2^ 26] 
353 d HK IV, CH S 375 a d, bk vii, ch 14 
(iiS4''22 ^19] 405 c 406 a,c, bk \, ch 6 [1176** 
8 ii77'‘ii| 43 ta c / Politue, bk mi ch 17 
|l ^< 6 * 2 ^ '*24] 541 b d, BK Vlll, ( it 3 [1 ^^*'‘' 2 “’ 
i^}8’'29] 543 a c ch 5 [i^S9“”I<'H 0 1m4o‘* 
^ d 544 c 546 b / Rhetoric, bk i c h 1 1 [i ^70“! 4- 
17I 613 b c, li570**^4 1371*71 6 l 4 b c, [1371^ 
35 n72*il 615 b c 
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(4. kifuis a/ pleasure and pain; different 
qualities if pleasure, 4d, The pleasures ef 
play and diversion.) 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things^ bk iit [105^- 
1094] 43c-44a*c 

14 Plutarch: Age^tlaus, 489d 490b / Alexander, 
572b-d 

15 Tacitus: Annah, bk xiv, 145a*d; 146b 147a 

18 Auct STINE*. Confessions^ bk 1 , par 15-16 4d' 
5b; BK III, par 2-4 13cd4b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca, part i~ii, 0 1, 
A 6, REP I 614a-c; q 32 , a 1 , rep 3 759b d 

22 Chaucer: Prologue 1747-821] 172a>173a 

23 Hobbes: Ijcvtathans part i, 82b d 

24 R ABF LAIS' Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
la 3a, c; 7a-8c; 14C'15c; 25a>26d; bk ii, 97b- 
99b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 538d-540b 

29 ChRVANiEs; Don Quixote, part i, 186d 187c 

30 Bacon: Adt'ancewent of Learning, 54a-b 

33 Pascal: Pendes, 125-183 195b'204b 

37 Fiti-DiNc: Tom Jones, 265C'266d 
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esp 347d 

40 Ciibbon: Decline and Fall, 90a-b; 502c 503a; 
583d>584b 
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43 Mill: Libertv, 308d'309a 
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[in ij: 309a c 
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52 Dostoevsky; Brothers Karamazov, bk viii, 
220c-235d; bk x, 284 b-d 

SSJamts: Psychology, 716b-717a; 727b 729a; 
732b 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 250d 251a / 
Beyond the Pleasure Prmciple, 641 d 643c; 
651 b'd / Group Psychology, 690b'C / Civiliza- 
tion and Its Ducoments, 773a'b 

4§, The kinds of pain: the pain of sense and the 
pain of loss or deprivation 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk xvni [1-126] 130a-131c; 
BK xix [276-368J 139d-140c; bk xxii [21 98] 
155b'156a; [405 515] 159C'160d; bk xxiv 
171a'179d esp [480-805] 176b 179d 

5 Aesthylus: Agamemnon (399 -*455] 56b-57a 
5 Sophocles: Electra [86-309] 157a-158b 

5 Euripides: Medea [ 1090 - 11 15 ] 221 b-c / AT 
cestis [ 861 - 1005 I 244d-24Sd / Trojan Women 
[ 572 - 7051 274d'276a; [ 1156 - 1333 ] 279d-281a,c 
/ Electra [ 112 - 214 ] 328a-d 
7 Plato: Phaeda, 250b'251d / Gorgias, 277d' 
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DK II, CH 4 [ 1 380^*3 3 - 1381 ** 14 ] 626c 627c 
12 LrcRFFii’s; Natuie of Things, bk iv [1037 
1208 ] 57d 60a 

12 Epici'eius: Discourses, bk 11 , cii 21 167d- 
I70a; DK IV, cii 2 223d-224b 

13 Vi Roll.: Aenetd, bk iv [279 705 ] 174b 186b; 
BK Ml I 3 P - 405 ] 245b 247b; bk xii [ 54 - 80 ] 
355b 356a; [593 613 ] 370a 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 7« to 7b 


(7. Pleasure and happiness: their distinction and 
relation, la. Pleasure and pain m relation 
to love and friendships 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk ir, par 16-17 
12c>13a; bk vi, par 26 42d-43a / Ci/v of God, 
BK XIX. cii 5 513d'S14b: cii 7-8 515a-516a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i, q 21, 
A 3 , ANS 126 a'C; o 98, a 2. ans and rep 3 
517d-S19a; part i-ii, q 4 , a 8. ans and rfp 2 
636a c; q 31 . a 6 , rep 3 756d 757c; q 32 . a 1 , 
RFP I 759b'd; a 3 , rep 3 760d'761c; a\ 5-7 
762a' 764b; Q 34 , a 4 , rep i 771c-772b; q 36 . 
A I, ANS and REP 3 780c- 781b; a 2, ans 781 c- 
782b; A 3 . ans 782b-783a; q 38 , a i, rep 3 
786d 787c; a 3 788b d 

20 Aqi in\s: Summa Theologica^ p\ri ti n. q 28 
527b'S30a; q 30 , a 2 534b-535a; part in 
SUPPL, Q 9 J, AA 2-3 1041b 1042c 

21 Dan-fe: Dwinc Comedy, hill, v 7a 8 b; 
purgatory. XVII [ 91 ] -XVIII [ 75 I 79b 80c 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cre<sida la lS5a e^p 
BK I, stanza 108-117 15a-16a, bk ti, stanza 
111-125 36a 38a, bk hi, stanza 174 178 
77a'b, manza 219 83a, bk v, stan/a 29 - 
iio 124a- 134b, stanza 174 182 143a'144a 
/ Knight's Tale 174a'211a esp ( 1092 - 1186 ) 
178a-179b, [ 1574 - 1627 ) 186a'b 

23 Hobbes: Ijevtathan, part i, 85b 

25 Montaignu Essays, 398c-399d; 426c 42 7d; 
431c 433c 

26 SiiAKtspEARp: Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Acr HI, sc I [ 170 - 187 ) 242b / Romeo and Juliet 
285a-319a,c csp act v, sc hi 315d 319a,c / 
Midsummer-Night's Dream, act i, sc r [fjS- 
251 ) 353d-355a / Much Ado About Nothing, 
ACT V, sc I [ 1 - 38 ) 524c-525a / Julius Caesar, 
act hi, sc 1 [ 148 - 275 ) 582a-583b 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act i, sc 11 [68 117 J 
32b-d; a< r xii, sc ii [ 206 - 225 ] Sib / Troilus 
and Cressida, act hi, sc 11 (8- 30 ) 120 b c; a( r 
IV, sc II [ 1 - 19 J 126d; sc iv [ 11 - 108 ] 128b 129b 
/ Othello, Acr i, sc iii [ 199 - 220 ] 211a b / King 
Ijear, act hi, sc vi [ 109 - 122 ) 267d; act v, sc 
HI [ 257 - 273 ] 282b / Antony and Cleopatra, 
ACT I, sc III 314c-315d; Acr v, so i (13 48] 
345b-c / Ttmon of Athens 393a-420d / Son- 
nets 586a 609d passim 

29 Cervanies: Don Quixote, part i, 73d-89c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 12-1 3 400b d; 
PROP 19 -26 402c 404b; prop 33-46 406c 410c; 
PROP 49 411a-b 

32 Milton: Paradise lj ) St , bk vhi ( 500 - 617 ) 
243a-245b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xx, 
SECT 4-5 176d-177a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 126c-127b; 235b 238d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 345d'346b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 451 b-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 3620 - 3645 ] 88b-89a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 308a 313a passim, 
esp 308d'309a 


51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk 1, 30a-31a: 56b; 
bk ii, 69a-c; bk hi, 135c-137c; 140C'142d; 
BK IV, 167c-d; BK V, 203a’d; bk vi, 259d- 
260a; bk vii, 276b-277a; bk vih, 319c-d; 
323b-324b; 340d-341a,c; bk xv, 615a-d; 
639ab 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk i, 4a- 
5b; bk n, 32d-36c; bk 111, S8d-S9b; 69d-70c; 
BK IV, 95b-100c; bk viu, 200C'201b; bk x, 
282b-283c; bk \i, 324«'b; epiloc.ue, 4028- 
408a 

53 James: Psychology, 391b 392a 

54Frfvd: Instincts, 418c 421a.r csp 420b c / 
Cnthzatton and Us Discontents, 774d-775a; 
782d 783b 

73. The life of pleasure contrasted with other 
modes of life: the ascetic life 

Old Test ami* NT - Numbers, 6 : 1-5 / EtclesuKte^, 
2 : 1 - 11 ; }:i 2 22 ; 5 : 18 - 20 ; 8 * 14 - 15 - (D) Ec- 
cle^ia^tes, 2 : 1 - 11 ; 3:12 22 ; 5:17 19 ; 8.14 15 
/ Uaiah, 5.1 j 12 ; 22:12 28 . 1,7 ^ 

5:11 12 : 22:12 13 ; 28 . 1 , 7-8 

Apocrypha: Wtdom of Solomon, 2 csp 2-1 <> - 
(D) OT, BooJ(^ of Wisdom, 2 csp 2.1 9 / 
Ecilesiasticus, 18:^0 ^2: 19. 1-2; 23:5 (» (P) 

OT, Ecclesiasticus, 18.30 ^2; 19:1 ^,236 

Niw IVsiAMEM Lul { i , I 17; 8-5 15; 16 19 
25 / Romans, i*i8-^2; 8 t-i^; 1^13-14 
/ 7 Cormihtans, 5*9-1^. 6 7:9; 7 36 ^8; 

9:24-27 / Galatians, 5*16 25 / Philippians, 
3:18-19 / Colosstans, 3:5 I The^saloman^, 
f I Timothy, 4:1 10; 5:6 / 11 Timothy, 3 
/ Titus, 2:11-15; 3*4 / Hebrews, 11.24 26 / 
Jamcf, 4:1 6; 5*5 / / Peter, 4:1 5 
5 hi RiPiDhs: Alccstis [782-802] 244a / Cyclops 
[139 174] 441c'd; [495 589l444d445d 
5 ARisroPHANLs; Birds [685-800) 55lb 553a / 
Plutus [415-618) 633d-636d; [802 822) 638c 
7 Fi-ato. Phaedo, 223d'225a / Republu, bk 
439b 440c / Timaeus, 474b-d / Phtlebu^, 
635a-639a,c / Laws, bk 11, 656c 658b; bk v, 
689d'690c; bk vii, 715d-716a; bk vhi, 737 c' 
738c / Seventh Letter, 801b c; 806a 
9 Arisioilf: Ethics, bk 1, ch 5 340d 341b; bk 
HI, ni 10-12 364b-366a,c; bk x. ch 9 [1179'* 
20-1180*13) 434c d 

12 LiTCRLiH'ik: Nature of Things, bk 11 [i 54) 
15a-d 

12 Epicteit’s: Discourses, bkI 111, cii 10 185d- 
187a; ch 15 190a-191a; ciijzz 195a'201a; cii 
24 203c'210a; bk iv, ch 4 I 225a'228a; cii 6 
230b 232c / 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bkAii, sect 6 261a c; 
SECT T 2 262b-c; sect iv 262d-263a,c; bk 
V, sect 8-9 269d'270c; j^K viii, sect 10 
286b 

14 Pluiakch: Alcihiades, 16ldl-162b / Demetri- 
us, 732d-733a; 747b / Antony, 7Slb-c; 755d- 
756c; 757c-758c / Antony-Dcmetrius, 780c-d 

17 Plotinus : First Ennead, tr iv, cii 4 -16 14a- 
19b 
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18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk ii, par 2-8 Qb- 
lOd; BK viii, par 26-27 60b-c / City of God, 
BK 1 ^ CH 16-18 139c-140d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, parf 1 , q 18, 
A 2, REP 2 105C'106b; q 26 , a 4 , ans 151c- 
152a, c; part i 11 , q 1 , a 6 , rep 1 614a-€; a 7, 
ANS 614c-615a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part 11-11 , q 
179, A 2, REP 1,3 607a'C; q 186 , aa 3-5 652d- 
657d; part hi suppl, q 81 , a 4 , rep 4 966d- 
967d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvii 
[ 127 - 139 I 79d; XXX -XXXI 99b-102b csp xxxi 
[ 22 - 63 ] lOla-c; PARADISE, XI [ 1 - 12 ] 122a 

22 Chaucer: Prologue [ 285 - 308 ] 164a-b / Wife 
of Bath's Prologue [5583 - 5774 ] 256a'259a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 155d-156a 

24 Rabelais; Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 
I, 46a'49c; 60c-66b csp 65c-66b; bk ii, 
126a-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 28a-d; 109d'112a; 128c- 
129d; 162c 167a csp 165c-167a; 406a-408b 

26 Shakespeare: Love's Labour's l^st, act i, 
sc I [11621 254a-256a / Isi Henry IV, act 1, 
sc II [1-1 lOj h36c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 7d-8b; 
54a'b; 69d 74b op 71d-72a, 73c.74a 

32 Mil ion: // Pemeroso 2 Ia 25a csp [ 156 - 176 ] 
24b 25a 

40 (h II bon: Decline and Fall, 38a-b; 60a-c; 
192a- 193c; 593b,d-599a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 174c-175c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 296b-c / Utilitarianism, 4488- 
449c 

47 (jOErnE: Faust, part i [ 1765 - 1775 ] 42a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, hk vi, 273c-274a,c; 
UK VIII, 321d'322d; 329c-333a; 334d-335a; 
336b 337d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov csp bk i, 
la- 7a, bk h ]5a-45d, hk hi, 50C'62a, 64c- 
73b, BK IV, 88d, ok vi 146b,d-170d 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 624a-625b / 
Civilization and Its Discontents, 772c- 774d csp 
772d 

8. The discipline of pleasure 

Ba, Pleasure and pain in relation to virtue: the 
restraints of temperance and the endur- 
ance of courage 

‘ Old Testament: Proverbs, 7:6-27 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, OT, Ec* 

clesiastkus, 19:3 

New Testament: James, 1:12-16 

4 Homer: Odyssey 183a-322d csp bk iv [ 265 - 
295 ] 201d-202a, bk v [ 192 - 224 ] 209d-210b, 
[ 282 - 493 ] 210d'213a,c, bk ix [ 82 - 104 ] 230a, 
BK xii [ 153 - 200 ] '251d-252b» bk xx [ 1 - 55 ] 
396a-c 

5 Aeschylus: Agamemnon ( 160 - 183 ] 53d' 54a 

5 Sophocles: Philoctetes 182a'195a,c csp [ 1316 - 

1347 ] 193d-194a, [ 1408 - 1444 ] 194d'195a,c 


6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 
397b-c 

7 Plato: Laches, 32c / Phaedrus, 120a-122a / 
Gorgias, 27Sd-285a / Republic, bk iv, 347a- 
348d; bk vi, 374a-c; bk vii, 389d-390b; bk 
IX, 421a-425b / Timaeus, 474b d / Laws, 
BK I, 644b 645c; bk 11, 653a-c; 657b'658b; 
BK III, 669b'670c; bk v, 689c'690c; bk vri, 
713d-716a; bk viii, 737c-738c; bk ix, 748a-c 
/ Seventh Letter, 807a; 814b 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk vi, cii 8 [i46'’24-27| 
200d / Physics, bk vii, ch 3 [246*^20-247*19] 
330a'b 

9 ARisroi Lc: lILtory of Animals, bk vii, ch i 
[58f‘*ii-22l 107b / Ethics, bk i, cu 5 340d- 
341b; CH 8 [1099*7-30] 344c d; bk ii, ch 2 
[1104*19] CH 3 [1105*16] 349C'350c; ch 7 
[1107*^3-81 353a; [1108*23-29] 353d; cii 9 
354d-355a,c; bk hi, ch 4 359a c; ch 6-12 
361a-366a,c; bk iv, cii 6 373d-374b; (h 8 
375a d; bk vi, ch 5 [i 140*^1 1-19J 389b c; bk 
vii, ch 4-10 398a-403c; ch 12 [1153*27-36] 
404c-d; bk ix, ch 4 419a 420a passim; cii 9 
423a'424b passim; bk x, ch i 426a-c; ch 3 
[11 7 3** 32-1 1 74*11] 428a-b; rii 5 [1176*3-29] 
430c d; CH 6 [i f76*»8-i 177*1 0 431a-c / Politics, 
BK VIII, CH 5 [1340*1 28] 545C'd / Rhetoric, 
bk 1, CH 9 [i 366*^14-161 609a 

12 Kpiotfius: Discourses, iik hi, cii 21, 194a-b; 

24 203c-210a 

12 Al REMUS: Meditations, bk u, sf.ct lo-ii 
257d 258b; dk 111 , shot 6 261a'C; sect 16 
262d-263a,c; bk v, sect 26 272c; bk vii, 
SECT 16 280d; bk viii, sect 10 286b; sect 28 
287c; sect 39 288c; sect 47 289b'C; bk ix, 
sEc'i I 291a-c 

14 Plvtarcu: Pericles, 139a 140d / Coriolanus, 
184a'C / Agesilaus, 489d'490b / Demetrius, 
747b / Antony- Demetrius, 780c-d 

19 Aqi inas: Summa Thcologica, part i, q 98, 
a 2 , ANS and REP 3 517d'5I9a; part i-ii, 
Q 31, A 8, REP I 758b'759a; q 32, \ 6 
762d-763c; q 34, a 1 768C'769d; a 4 77lc- 
772b; o 35, A 6, rfp 3 777b 778r; q 39, 
AA 1-2 790a'791b; a 3, ans and rep 2 791b- 
792a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thcologica, p\Rr i-ii, q 59, 
A 3 47c 48c; q 60, a 4, ans 52b 53a; a 5, ans 
53a'54d; q 61, \ 2, ans 5 Sc 56b; a 3, \ns 
56b-57a; a 4 57a-58b; q 74 , a 6 132b 133a; 
A 8 ]34b-136a; q 107, a 4, ans 329d-330d; 
part ii-ii, Q 15, a 3 453c-454c; qq 35-36 
562d'570c; q 46, a 3 604d 605a, c; part hi, 
Q 15, AA 5-6 791d-793c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, v [t]<-viii [64] 
7a-llc; XI [67-90] 15d-16a; purgatory, xvi 
[82-105] 77d; xvii [qi]-xvni [75] 79b 80c; 
xix-xxvi 81c-94c csp xix [1-69] 81c-82a; 
xxx-xxxi 99b-102b csp xxxi [22^3] 101a c; 
PARADISE, I [103-142] 107b-d 

22 0iim'cer: Tale of Melibeus, par 4-7 401b- 
402b 
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(a. The discipline of pleasure, %a. Pleasure and 
pain in relation to virtue: the restraints of 
temperance and the endurance of courage^ 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part ii, 138d 139a; 163d' 
164a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel^ bk i, 
65C'66b; bk iv, 234a'240a 

25 Montaigne: Essays^ 28a'd; 71a'72a; 89b- 
91b; 109c-112a; 118a-119d; 162c ]67a c<ip 
165C'167a; 200d-205b; 234b-c; 350d-351b; 
353c-354b; 365b 367b; 392a-b; 394a 39Sb; 
406a-408b; 424d-426b; 431c-432d; 474b d; 
537d 543a, c csp 540c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 7 Id- 7 2 a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part iv, prop 41-73 437a- 
447a 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 390b-391a 

33 Pascal: Provincial iMers, 64b-67b / Pensecit 
160 202 a-b 

35 Lockl: Human Understandings bk 11 , ch xxi, 
SECT 35 186b-d; sccr 59 193d'194a; seci 71 
197bd98a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones ^ 9a-c 

38 Rousseav: Inequality ^ 330d 331b: 343d'345c 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Falls 192b-193c; 596c- 

597a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason y 173c-d / Pref Metaphysi- 
cal Elements of EthicSy 368d 369a 

43 Mill: Utilitarianisms 461c '464d 

44 Boswell: Johnsons 116b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Mans 315c-317a csp 316c 

51 Tolstoy: IVar and Peaces bk i, 15b-]6a: bk 
Ilf, 122b-c; BK V, 20]a'C; 203a'd; bk vi, 
245b-c; 248b'250a; bk viii, 321d-322d; 336b- 
337d; BK IX, 369C'd; bk x, 426b: bk xi, 481a- 
482a: BK xii, 551d-554a; bk xni, 577a-578b; 
BK XIV, 605b-d; epilogue i, 652a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers KaramazoVy bk xi, 
343d 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its DLcontentSy 793a- 
794b / Hew Introductory Lectures y 831b 

8^. The conflicc between pleasure and duty, or 
the obligations of justice: the pleasure 
principle and the reality principle 

Old Testament: ProverbSs 5 : 1 * 13 ; 6:23 - 35 ; 7 : 6 - 
27 ; 21 : 17 ; 23 : 20 - 21 , 29-35 / Ecclesiastes, 
10 : 16-17 

Apocrypha: EcclcsiasticuSy 18 : 30 - 32 ; 19 : 1 - 5 ; 
31 : 12 - 31 ; 37 : 29 - 3 I““(D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 
18 : 30 - 32 ; 19 : 1 - 5 ; 31 : 12 - 42 ; 37:32 34 

5 Euripides: Uippolytus [373 430 ] 228b-d 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk v, 
506b-c 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 311a’315d / lutws, 
bk IX, 748a-c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1 , cif 3 108b'C; bk 
II, CH II 150a-151b; ch 19 162c-164b; bk hi, 
cii 2 177c-178d; cii 10 185d'187a; ch 24 
203c 210a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, SECT6261a-c; 


bk VI, SECT 2 274a; bk vii, sect 44 282b-c; 
shCT 55 283b c; bk viir, srxT 10 286b; sect 
19 286d'287a; sect 32 287d-288a; bk ix, 
sect f 291a-c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk viii [ 500 - 617 I 
243a 245b 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 64b 67b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 234c-240b csp 235a- b, 
238c 239a / Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals 
253a-287d csp 256c-257d, 258d-259a. 261c-d, 
262a-263c, 267b d, 282b-283d, 286a-c / Ptac- 
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379d csp365b'366d, 369C'373b / Z/i/ro. Meta- 
physic of Morals, 387b-388c / Judgement, 478a- 
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43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 452b-456a passim; 457 c- 
461c passim; 464d-476a,c passim 

47 Goi ihl: Faust, pari 1 [ 3025 - 3072 ] 73b 74b; 
l32*7“H7?l 79a-82a 
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csp 310d 

54 1''‘riiid: Genetal Introduction, 4S2c d; 575a; 
592c 593b; 599b d; 624a 625b / Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle, 640b d / Ego and Id, 702c d 
/ Civilization and Its Disconttnt^, 768b c; 
772b d; 784a d; 799c 800a / Hew Introduc- 
tory Lectures, 83 7d 839b csp 838a b 

8c. Perversions or degradations in the sphere 
of pleasure and pain: sadism and mas- 
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OiD 'Ilsiamini: Genesis, 19 . 4-11 / Exodus, 
22:19 / l^viftcu^s 18:22 23 ; 20 : 13-16 / Deu- 
teronomy, 27:21 
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5 Furipidfs: Bacchantes 3^0a'3S2a,c 
7 Plaio: Laws, bk i, 645d-646c; bk viii, 735d- 
738b 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk vii, cii i 
l58i*'ii-22l 107b / Ethics, bk vii, ch 5 399a'd; 
CH 6 [1149^24-1150*8] 400b-c; dk x, cii 5 
[1176*15-25] 430c-d 

12 I*>icTETUs: Discourses, bk i, ch 3 108b-c 

14 Plutarch: Dion, 783c-784a 

15 Tacitvs: Annals, dk vi, 86e-b; bk xi, 103b'C; 
107b'C; 108b-c; bk xiv, 145a-d; 146b'147a; 
BK XV, 166b-c / Histories, iii, 265a-b 
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18-21 664d'666b \ 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologiia, part i-ii, q 31 , 

A 7 757c-758b ] 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theolog^a, part hi, q 65 , 
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A 4 , rfp 4 966d-967d 
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9 The regulation of pleasures by law 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he spirit in which the great poets have 
rca<l their predecessors diffeis reinarLibly 
from the .ittitudc toward the past which pre 
vails m other fields I he pliilosophers and sci 
cntists frcquentlv led assured tiiat they can im 
prose upon their predecessors Ihe poets, for 
the most part, wish only to do as well \ irgil’s 
admiration ior Homer, Dante’s accolade to \ ir 
gil, Milton’s praise of Aeschslus, Sophocles, and 
r uripides as “the three tragic p<Kts unce]iiaird 
yet an>”, the tributes which Cer\ antes and 
Fielding pay to the poets of anti<]uity these 
tcstih that there is no battle between the 
modern and the ancient b(K)ks of poetry 
Contemporary novelists and dramatists — es- 
pecially those who arc proud of their innova- 
tions in the forms or materials of poetry— may 
eonstitute an exception But the\ would still be 
the exception to a rule which can be veiilied for 
almost all the great books of |X)etry Part ol the 
reason lor such unusuil accord mav be that, in 
the tradition of the gr<at books one book eii 
joys the uni(|ue distinction of having founded 
the science of f)ottrv More than th it, it see-ms 
to has e gained from the poets \ I iigc nuasure 
of approval, and even adherence to Us princi- 
ples, during a j>triod of more lhan 2000 years 
Not that Aristotle s Poetu s is w iihoul sources 
They exist in Plato’s comments on the kinds of 
pot try, in Aristophanes’ critical weighing of 
Aeschylus and f unpidcs, and, of course, in the 
original inventions of I iomer and the giv.at dra- 
matic poets, both tragic and comic. Not that 
the acceptance of Aristotle’s theory of poetry is 
unaccompanied by some dissent, as, for example, 
in Fielding’s quarrel with the rules about the 
unities of time and place But Fielding, like 
Cervantes who is another close student of the 
Poetics^ more frequently adopts than rejects 
Aristotle’s basic insights. His most rebellious 
protest- that tlic originality of creative genius 


cannot l^c bound by the laws of art or held ac- 
countable to any established critical standards 
would certainly receive sympathetic lonsid 
era lion Iroin the man who formula led the rules 
of poetry and its nu isurcs of exc< Hence bv the 
study ol the pioductions of Circck genius 
One way m which 1 iter poets Inv c cxpii ssed 
their disigrceincnt with the Poetu s conhims 
Fielding s insight 1 hose who b ive viol it< tl its 
rules and yet piodiued gri it poems hive bcdi 
min ol cxciplional ginius \\here the gdiius 
has been licking tocn itc nt w forms, tlu vioh 
tion ol the rules Ins usnillv lesiilttd in lorm 
lessjiess But It is not oiiK in the ert in\c woik 
of the pods that \ristotlc s prinupUs line 
been put to use md tested Ills inlhif ncc also 
appears in the comimiits which tlu jMxts maki 
on tilt niture uul piii|)ost of podiy The terms 
and distinctions of the Poette^ ait rtfkcitd in 
the wiitings of Dmte, ( hiuctr, Shakt spent, 
Milton, ftocthc, ind MeKiIlt, is well is in iinny 
essays in criticism from I lor tee anil Demetrius 
to Bocc ICC 10, Boilciu, Dry den and Pope 
Socrates once complained of the wisdom of 
the pcKts Ihose whom he asked about their 
p(Ktry wcic tongue tied f hey finally re soiled 
to the mystery ed inspiration or the inscruta- 
bility of gt mils “1 he K IS hardly i pe rson pies 
ent, ’ he tells his judges in the aipolo^y, who 
would nor have talked be iter about tlicirpeKtry 
lhan they did tlumsclves ” I he pexts of a later 
age were, through benefit of Aristotle, better 
able to discouise analytically o^ their art 

Ii* wj TURN FROM tlic pot tsf thcmse Iv ts, or 
rathe r from their pex,ms, to the jlnalysis of poet- 
ry- by j>oets or others we hfid a number of 
mijor issues On what pcK try is and on the end 
It serves, the tradition does not seem to be 
cilia r unified or haimonious Basic disagree- 
ment begin with the ancients. 
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On flic question, for example, whether the 
poets have the same obligation to speak the 
truth— and the same kind of truth— as do 
philosophers or scientists, Plato and Aristotle 
seem to be opposed. On the question whether 
the art of poetry lies in its use of language or is 
primarily the craft of fiction, Aristotle’s Poetics 
and Horace’s Art of Poetry represent the op' 
posite answers which have been points of 
departure for divergent discussions of poetry 
throughout the whole tradition of western 
thought. 

With regard to the second of these two ques- 
tions, it may be wondered whether we arc in 
the presence of the sort of disagreement which 
requires us to take one side rather than the 
other. The fact that Aristotle, in his Rhetoric^ 
writes about poetry in a vein contrary to the 
theory he advances in his Poetics^ would suggest 
the possibility of different but not inconsistent 
|X)inis of view ...boui ]W‘elry. Unless Aristotle 
unwittingly contradicts himself, the rhetorical 
consideration of ptictry is simply a different 
way of conceiving what is poetic. 

In tlic Advancement of Learning, Bacon re- 
cords this difference in the meaning of poetry, 
which had become traditional by his time. He 
treats it, moreover, as the sort of difference 
which docs not require the rejection of cither 
alternative as incorrect. Poetry, he writes, can 
be “taken in two senses: in respect of words or 
matter. In the first sense it is but a character of 
style, and bclongcth to the arts of speech, and 
is not pertinent for the present. In the latter it 
is (as hath been said) one of the principal por- 
tions of learning, and is nothing else but feigned 
history, which may be styled as well in prose as 
in verse.” 

When Bacon says that the conception of 
poetry as a literary style— as an art of writing 
in verse rather than prose— “is not pertinent 
for the present,” he docs not reject that al- 
ternative entirely. He merely |X)stponcs it for 
the later section of his work in which he treats 
of grammar and rhetoric. The other alternative 
— txictry as “feigned history”— is germane to 
his present consideration of the kinds of learn- 
ing. Just as Aristotle docs not set his Rhetoric 
against his Poetics on the nature of poetry, so 
Bacon does not exclude one of these concep- 
tions in favor of the other when he observes 


how different are the principles and considera- 
tions appropriate to each. 

These two points of view about the nature of 
poetry are not always treated in this way. 
Sometimes one or the other is taken as the 
primary or even the only way of approaching 
the subject, and then a genuine issue ensues— 
cither with those who take the excluded point 
of view or with those W'ho find it possible to em- 
brace both. The Alexandrian and Roman critics 
seem to create such an issue by considering 
poetry largely in terms of style. Modern criti- 
cism, cs|)ecially since the loginning of the 19 th 
century, goes even further in the direction of 
identifying poetry with verse. 

When Wordsworth discusses the art of poet- 
ry in his preface to Lyrical Ballads, he is con- 
cerned largely with its language. His definition 
of poetry as “emotion recollected in tranquili- 
ty” indicates his emphasis upon the lyrical as- 
pect of even narrative poetry. When Edgar 
Allen Poe writes his Poetic Principle and Mat- 
thew Arnold his Essays in Criticism, each is con- 
cerned almost exclusively with lyric poetry, 
with that kind of poetry which is written in 
verse rather than prose. The poet tends to be- 
come more and more a composer of verses— so 
much so that the free-verse movement can ap- 
pear to be a great revolution in poetry^. In the 
Brothers Karamazov, Smerdyakov says, “Poetry 
is rubbish,” At Maria's protest that she is very 
fond of poetry, he adds: “So far as it’s poetry, 
it’s essentially nibbish. Consider yourself, w'ho- 
cver talks in rhyme?” 

Just as the w'ord “art” has come in popular 
usage to mean only painting and sculpture, so 
its sister-word “poetry” has also narrowed in 
significance. Contemporary readers who arc ac- 
customed to think of jxx'ms as lyrics and of 
poetry as verse may be surprised to learn that 
according to the significance of its Greek root, 
the word “poetry” can cover all the forms of 
art or human productivity; they arc just as 
likely to be surprised by the reference to novels 
and plays, written in prose, as poems. Yet, in 
the tradition of the great books, novelists like 
Cervantes, Fielding, and Melville call them- 
selves poets. The great books consider poetry 
primarily as narrative rather than lyrical, as 
story rather than song. 

This docs not mean tliat they exclude the 
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other consideration of poetry. Fielding* for 
example, says in one place that “poetry ... de- 
mands numbers or something like numbers’* 
(/>.* metre), but for the most part he insists 
that the art of the novelist or romancer lies 
mainly in the invention of good stories, not in 
the mastery of rules of prosotiy which apply 
only to poems of the lyric sort, written in verse. 
Speaking of “the sweet influence which melody 
and rhythm by nature have/’ Plato may ob- 
serve “what a poor appearance the talcs of the 
poets make when stripped of the colors which 
music puts upon them and recited in simple 
prose”; but for Plato as for Aristotle the poet 
is a teller of tales, either in prose or in veise. 

Aristotle docs not ignore the devices of lan- 
guage. In the third book of the Rhetoric^ where 
he considers problems of style in all sorts of 
compositions, he distinguishes “poetic” from 
“prosaic” writing; and in the PoenWalso he de- 
votes a few chapters to style. But when in the 
latter case he deals with the language of poetry, 
he is not concerned with the style of any sort of 
composition, but only of dramatic and epic 
narratives. Except for a brief mention of the 
form of verse known as the “dithyramb,” Aris- 
totle does not discuss the isolated lyric as a kind 
of poetry. He treats song and spectacle merely 
as embellishments of the drama. In the Poe^cs 
his emphasis is not upon the devices of language 
or the sentiments of the poet, but upon the con- 
struction of plot, the development of character, 
the diction and thought of the characters— in 
short, upon the subject matter of the poem 
rather tlian upon the feelings of the poet and 
the eloquence with which he expresses them. 

Because he regards plot as the “soul of trage- 
dy”— -and, by extension, the primary principle 
of all narrative poetry— Aristotle insists that 
“the poet or ‘maker’ should be the maker of 
plots rather than of verses.” He is therefore led 
to criticize the confusion— apparently preva- 
lent in his day as in ours— which he thinks re- 
sults from identifying the art of poetry with 
skill in writing verse. “Even when a treatise on 
medicine or natural science is brought out in 
verse,” he writes, “the name of poet is given by 
custom to the author; and yet Homer and 
Empedocles have nothing in common except 
the metre, so that it would be better to call the 
one poet, the other physicist rather than poet.” 


Just as Bacon later remarks that “a true narra- 
tive may be delivered in verse and a feigned one 
in prose,” so Aristotle says that “the poet and 
the historian differ not by writing in verse or in 
prose. The work of Herodotus might be put 
into verse, and it would still be a species of 
history, with metre no less than without it.” 

lliat the difference between prose and verse 
may affect the style of writing but not the es- 
sence of storytelling is a point which has wide 
acceptance among writers who call themselves 
poets. In the Prologue to Mclibcus, (Chaucer’s 
host commands him to leave ofl' rhyming and 
“tell a tale in prose — you might do woisc— 
wherein there’s mirth or doctrine good and 
plain.” Thinking of his History of Don Quixote 
as a species of epic poetry, Cervantes declares 
llwt “epics may be as well written in piosc as 
in verse.” 

The use, by Cervantes and Fielding, of the 
word “history” in the title of their novels indi- 
cates the acceptance of the other point in ihc 
conception of poetry by reference to its sub- 
ject matter rather than to its linguistic style. 
The great poets recognize that, as narr.iiivcs, 
their works resemble histories, but they also 
know that the stories poets tcll^rc, in thcwoids 
of Bacon, “imaginary history.” Just as Fielding 
wntes at length in mock justification of him- 
self as an historian, so Melville touches upon 
“the plain facts, historical and otherwise,” of 
whale fishery, lest someone “scout at Moby 
Dick as a monstrous fable, or still worse and 
more detestable, a hideous and intolerable alle- 
gory.” In his chapter on the leviathan’s tail, 
he says, “Other poets have warbled the praise 
of the soft eye of the antelope, and the lovely 
plumage of the bird that never alights; less 
celestial, I celebrate a tail.” 

The conception of poetry a| feigned or im- 
aginary history .seems to havcta direct bearing 
on the question of the poet’s olligation to speak 
the truth. We shall return Subsequently to 
other aspects of the comparisofi of poetry with 
history and philosophy. For die present we are 
concerned with the issue in thdtheory of poetry 
which arises from applying the standaids of 
knowledge lo the inventions of the poet. 

Bacon, like Aristotle, denies that such stand- 
ards are applicable. Though he treats poetry as 
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*‘a part of learning/’ he holds that it is only re- 
strained *’in measure of words”; ”in all other 
points,” it is “extremely licensed, and doth 
truly refer to the imagination; which, being 
not tied to the laws of matter, may at pleasure 
join that which nature hath severed, and sever 
that which nature hath joined.” Kant, on the 
other hand, like Plato, judges poetry in terms 
of its contribution to knowledge. A thing of 
the imagination, poetry, he maintains, serves 
the understanding, for it conducts “a free play 
of the imagination as if it were a serious business 
of the understanding.” 

Though “the poet promises merely an enter- 
taining play with ideas,” Kant continues, “yet 
for the understanding there enures as much as if 
the promotion of its business had been his one 
intention.” He achieves a certain “combination 
and harmony of the two faculties of cognition, 
sensibility and understanding, which, though 
doubtless indispen^’-’-h' to one another, do not 
readily permit of being united without com- 
pulsion and reciprocal abatement.” In so doing, 
the pocly in Kant’s opinion, “accomplishes 
something worthy of being made a serious busi- 
ness, namely, the using of play to provide food 
for the understanding, and the giving of life to 
its concepts by means of the imagination.” 

Yet Kant and Plato do not agree in their 
judgment of the fxiel. Regarding “the poet’s 
promise” as “a modest one”— “a mere play with 
ideas is all he holds out to us”— Kant praises 
him for achieving more in actual performance 
than he promises, l^lato, on the contrary, seems 
to think the poet promises more and achieves 
less. He seems to regard the poet not as assisting, 
but as competing with the philosopher. The 
reason why the poet must fail in this attempt is 
that he tries to do on the level of the imagina- 
tion what the philosopher is better able to do 
on the level of reason. 

Both are engaged in a process of imitation — 
for all knowledge is imitation— but whereas the 
notions of the philosopher imitate the reality of 
the Ideas, the images of the poet imitate sen- 
sible appearances, which are themselves imita- 
tions of the Ideas or eternal Forms. Even when 
it is accurate or truthful, poetry must, there- 
fore, be an inferior form of Jbtiowicdge. In 
Plato’s terms, it is on the level of opinion, along 
with feincy and belief. In any case, it must sub- 
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mit to being judged by the same standards of 
accuracy as anything else which claims to be 
knowledge or right opinion. “Imitations,” he 
writes, “are not to be judged of by pleasure and 
false opinion. . . . lliey arc to be judged of by 
the standard of truth, and by no other what- 
ever.” The competent judge of poetry must, 
therefore, “possess three things: he must know, 
in the first place, of what the imitation is; sec- 
ondly, he must know that it is true; and thirdly, 
that it has been well executed in words and 
mekxlies and rhythms.” 

The issue concerning poetry and truth can 
be most sharply drawn between Plato and Aris- 
totle, precisely because Aristotle thinks that 
poetry is a form of imitation, but that knowl- 
edge does not have the character of imitation 
at all. Since poetry is not a kind of knowledge, 
the same standards do not apply to both. 
“There is not the same kind of correctness,” 
he insists, “in poetry as in politics”— or “in 
medicine or any other special science.” The 
poet’s art is at fault if he “meant to describe the 
thing correctly but failed through lack of power 
of expression.” But if a technical error in phys- 
iology enters into his description because he 
meant to describe the thing “in some incorrect 
way (e.g., to make the horse in movement have 
both right legs thrown forward),” then, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, “his error in that case is 
not in the essentials of the poetic art.” The 
poet’s obligation is not to be truthful in such 
j>arriculars but to make his whole story seem 
plausible. Aristotle summarizes his position 
in the statement of his famous rule concern- 
ing the probable and the possible. “For the 
purposes of poetry,” he says, “a convincing im- 
possibility is preferable to an unconvincing pos- 
sibility.” 

Q>nnectcd with this issue concerning the 
kind of truth to be expected from the poet is 
the controversy over the purpose of poetry— 
to instnict or to delight, or to do both. This in 
turn relates to the moral problem of the in- 
fluence poetry can have on human character or 
virtue; and to the political problem of the reg- 
ulation of poetry by the state or the right of 
poetry to be free from such censorship. It is not 
surprising that Plato, conceiving poetry as he 
docs, should banish poets from the ideal state 
described in the Republic\ or that he should lay 
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down spectjfic regulations for the content of 
poetry in the Lau^s, 

At the opposite extreme are those who, like 
Milton and Mill, attack tlie principle of cen- 
sorship itsclf—as applied to poetry as well as 
toother forms of communication. But the tradi- 
tional defense of jx>etry, in essays bearing that 
title from the pen of Sidney and Shelley or in 
the writings of Chaucer, Montaigne, and Cer- 
vantes, usually tries to answer Plato by praising 
poetry as an instrument of moral instruction as 
well as of delight. Waiving the question of its 
effect upon morals, some, like Adam Smith, 
answer the sort of criticism Augustine levels 
against pagan poetry and theatrical presenta- 
tions by holding the theatre to be a legitimate, 
a lawful, even a necessary means of recreation. 

Some of these issues touch on considerations 
dealt with in other chapters. The problem of 
censorship is discussed in the chapters on Art 
and Liberty; and the theory of imitation as 
applied to the arts in general, useful as well as 
fine, is discussed in the chapter on Art. Here 
we are concerned with the bearing of that 
theory upon the nature of poetry. The differ- 
ence wc have observed between Plato and 
Aristotle concerning imitation itself does not 
seem to affect their use of this notion in treating 
works of fine art, and more particularly poetry. 
What Hamlet tells the players is the purpose of 
their play — “to hold, as ’twerc, the mirror up 
to nature”— Aristotle says is the aim of such 
arts as poctr>’, sculpture, painting, music, and 
the dance, which give both instruction and de- 
light through imitation. 

Within the sphere of the fine arts, the dis- 
tinction of poetry from the others is usually 
made in terms of the medium of imitation. 
Poetry, according to Aristotle, imitates through 
the medium of language; painting and sculp- 
ture through lines, planes, colors, and shapes; 
music through rhythm and harmony. Whether 
Aristotle’s statement that “the objects of imi- 
tation are men in action” applies to poetry 
alone or to all the fine arts, is a question of in- 
terpretation to which opposite answers have 
been given. Some commentators seem to think 
ti)at human action as the object of imitation 
specifically defines poetry, whereas music and 
sculpture have distinct objects as well as dis- 


tinct mediums of imitation. Others hold that 
human action is the object of imitation com- 
mon to all the arts. 

However this issue is resolved, the differ- 
entiation of the kinds of poetry can be made 
neither in terms of the object nor the medium 
of imitation, but only in terms of the manner. 
“The medium being the same and the object 
the same,” Aristotle writes, “the poet may imi- 
tate by narration— in which case he can either 
take another pervinality as Homer does, or 
speak in his own person, unchanged —or he 
may present all his characters as living and mov- 
ing before us.” 

Plato makes the same distinction, f>ointing 
out that the Homeric type of poetry combines 
both the discourse of the poet and the <lis- 
coursc of his characters in dialogue. He calls 
stage plays pure imitations in the sense that the 
author never speaks directly, but tells his story 
entirely through the actions and speeches of 
the characters; whereas the type of poetry 
which he calls narrative as opposed to imitative 
may combine lx>th melluKls of stor^'telhng or 
may, in some extreme instances, never resort to 
dialogue at all. 

Since all storytelling is narration, and since 
all poetry is imitation, it seeing slightly confus- 
ing to call the two major types of pcxrtry “nar- 
ration” and “imitation,” as Plato somei lines 
does, or “narrative” and “dramatic,” as Aris- 
totle sometimes docs. Bacon also speaks of 
“narrative” and “dramatic” or “reprcseiiia- 
livc” poetry. He defines narrative poetry as 
“such an exjict imitation of history as to de- 
ceive, did It not often carry things licyond 
probability,” and dramatic poetry as “a kind 
of visible history, giving the images of things as 
if they were present, whilst history represents 
them as past.” 

I'he difficulties of language seem to he re- 
moved by other terms whic^ both Plato and 
Aristotle use to express the pain distinction. 
The manner of storytelling exemplified by 
Homer, which cither employ! direct narration 
without dialogue or combinc.siboth, is epic poet- 
ry. That which uses dialogue tilonc, is dramatic. 

These word.s— “epic” and ^‘dramatic”— may 
have their difficulties, too, especially for the 
contemporary reader, unless a number of things 
are remembered. First, epics and dramas may 
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be written either in prose or verse. Second, the 
arts of theatrical representation arc auxiliary 
to the art of the dramatic poet. The writing of 
a play is completely independent of its acting, 
“the production of spectacular effects depend- 
ing.“ as Aristotle says, “more on the art of the 
stage machinist than on that of the poet.” 
Third, epic poetry differs from dramatic poetry 
in other respects than the use of indirect dis- 
course as well as dialogue. 

On this last point, Aristotle observes that all 
the elements of epic poetry arc found in drama, 
whereas the dramatic form may include the 
embellishments of song and six-ctacle in addi- 
tion to plot, character, thought, and diction. 
Even more important is his distinction of the 
two in terms of the unities of time, place, and 
action. Because it need not be limited at all in 
time and place, epic narration may have a much 
more complicated plot structure or even, as 
Aristotle says, “a •'n'i'’.iplicity of plots,” 

With this understanding of the distinction 
Ix^tween the two major types of storytelling, 
we can see why the great novels of Cervantes, 
Melville, Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky should be 
classified as epic poems, and were apparently so 
conceived by their authors, at least in the cases 
of Orvantes and Melville. As measured by the 
magnitude of its plot— its reach in time, and 
its scene the whole universe “from Heaven, 
through the w’orld, to lleU” --Goethe’s Fimst^ 
even though dramatic in manner, seems to Ik‘ 
no less epic in its structure and proportions than 
the poems of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton. 
'Hie story of a single white whale can be epic in 
its immensity if the stoiy teller, like Melville, 
makes it “include the whole circle of the sci- 
ences, and all the generations of whales, and 
men, and mastcxlons, past, present, and to 
come, with all the revolving panoramas of em- 
pire on earth, and throughout the whole uni- 
verse, not excluding its suburbs.” 

Another traditional division in the kinds of 
poetry is that between the tragic and the comic. 
This distinction is variously expressed. Eielding 
secs the difference in terms of the misery or hap- 
piness to which the poet brings his princip.il 
characters in the end. Speaking of tragedy 
alone, Milton says lliat it has ever been held 
“the gravest, moralcst, and most profitable of 
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all other poems.” In similar vein, Marcus Aure- 
lius praises tragedy “for reminding men of the 
things which happen to them and that it is ac- 
cording to nature for things to happen so.” He 
docs not admit comedy to be of equal worth, 
though he docs look with some favor upon the 
older forms of comedy which were “useful in 
reminding men lo beware of insolence.” 

According tf) Aristotle, “comedy represents 
men as worse, tragedy as better than in actual 
life.” He describes the action which tragic poet- 
ry imitates as serious, adding that tragedies 
“through pity and fear effect the pn>per purga- 
tion of these emotions.” Whether comedies also 
arouse and purge certain emotions Aristotle 
docs not say, for his promise to speak more fully 
of comic poetry is not fulfilled in the Poetics. 
Concerning the meaning of the tragic catharsis, 
there arc questions enough. 

Augustine asks: “How is it that a man want5 
to be made sad by the sight of tragic sufferings 
that he could nor bear in his own person.? . . , 
The more a man feels such sufferings in himself, 
the more he is moved by the sight of them on 
the stage. Now when a man suffers himsell’, it is 
called misery; when he suffers in the suffering 
of another, it is called pity. But how can the 
unreal sufferings of the stage possibly move 
pity?” 

Boswell begs Dr. Johnson to explain Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of the purging of the pas- 
sions as the piirpxise of tragedy. “Why, Sir,” 
Johnson replies, “you arc to consider what 
is the meaning of purging in the original sense. 
It is to expel impurities from the body. The 
mind is subject to the same imperfections. The 
passions are the great movers of human actions; 
but they are mixed with such impurities, that 
it is necessary they should be purged or refined 
by means of terror and pity. For instance, am- 
bition is a noble passion; but by seeing upon the 
stage, that a man who is so excessively ambi- 
tions' as to raise himself by injustice is punished, 
we arc terrified by the fatal consequences of 
such a passion. In the same manner a certain 
degree of resentment is necessary; but if we see 
that a man carries it too far, wc piiv the object 
of it, and are taught to moderate that passion.’* 
Jolinson’s interpretation seems to be more spe- 
cific than Milton's notion that to purge the 
passions by tragedy is “lo temper and reduce 
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them to just measure with a kind of delight, 
sdrr'd up by reading or seeing those passions 
well imitated.” 

It may be arguable whether the difference 
between tragedy and comedy is well defined by 
reference to the nobility or vulgarity of the 
leading characters; by the contrast between the 
pride of the tragic and the wit ol the comic 
hero; by the seriousness or lightness of the 
tragic and comic themes and by the passions 
appropriate to each. In any case it seems clear 
that this division of poetry crosses the other 
division into epic and dramaiit writing. The 
plays of Sophocles and the lhad ot Homer, Arts- 
tollc observes, arc tragic poetry, yet dramatic 
and epic respectively in manner; but from an- 
other point of view, Sophocles is to be com- 
pared with Aristophanes, for though the one 
writes tragedies and the other comedies, both 
arc dramatists. In the tradition of the great 
books, there arc comic as well as tragic epics — 
Chaucer's Trotlus and Cresstday Rabelais’ Gar- 
gantua and Pantagrucly Cervantes’ Don QutxotCy 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandyy and Fielding s Tom 
Jones — just as there arc tragic and comic plays. 
The examination of these suggests that talk 
rather than action is the essence of comedy. 

The chief thing which Aristodemus remem- 
bers of Socrates’ discourse the morning alter 
the banquet, m Plato’s Symposiumy is Socrates* 
success in compelling Aristophanes and Aga- 
thon “to acknowledge that the genius of come- 
dy was the same as that of tragedy, and that the 
true artist in tragedy was an artist in comedy 
also. To this they were constrained to assent, 
being drowsy, and not quite following the argu- 
ment.” Precisely what they assented to has 
never been entirely clear. On one interpreta- 
tion of Socrates’ remark, examples of his point 
are difficult to find in the great books—cxcept, 
perhaps, for the plays of Shakespeare which, in 
the sphere of dramatic poetry, scemvto repre- 
sent an equal genius for tragic and comic writ- 
ing. In the sphere of epic poetry, we have only 
Aristotle’s reference to a lost poem of Homer’s 
—the Margites— which he says “bears the same 
relation to comedy that the Iliad and Odyssey 
do to tragedy.*' 

According to another interpretation the in- 
sight of Socrates is that the totality of the great 
tragic vision tends to approximate the totality 


of the great comic vision. The same poem may 
be both tragic and comic because the poet has 
been able to see fiir enough into the nature of 
things to reveal a world which is at once dread- 
ful and ridiculous. In this sense Afofy DieJ^ may 
be both a tragedy and a comedy. “Though in 
many of its aspects,” Melville writes, “this vis- 
ible world seems formed in love, the invisible 
spheres were formed in fright”; but he also re- 
marks that “there arc certain queer times and 
occasions . . . when a man takes this whole uni- 
verse tor a vast practical joke.” 

In the science of poetics, certain principles 
or rules seem to apply to all the major forms of 
poetry, where others relate specifically to epic 
or dramatic writing, or to tragedy or comedy. 
Aristotle implies that his most general formula- 
tions hold not only for long poems, but for 
dithyrambic poetry as well. If that is so, they 
should be capable of extension to other foi ms of 
lyric poctiy, such as, for example, the sonnets of 
Shakespeare and Milton, and Milton’s (xlcs and 
elegies. Yet the two principal elements in Aris- 
totle’s analysis ol poetry —plot and ch«iraciei — 
seem, superficially at least, to belong peculiarly 
to narrative poems, long or short. Whether they 
are present m any comparaBtc manner in the 
structure of a lyric, or whether the form and 
content of lyric poetry requires an analysis pe- 
culiar to itself, are among the most difficult 
questions in the theory of pcx:try. 

In the tradition of the great books, there 
seems to be, as already observed, general agree- 
ment about the liasic rules for writing narrative 
poetry. Since these rules aim to direct the artist 
toward the achievement of excellence, they arc 
also the basic principles of criticism. The science 
of poetics IS at once an organon of production 
and a canon of criticism. 

The simple rules such as j^hose of plot con- 
struction afford an example. ^ well constructed 
plot must have a beginning^ middle, and end. 
It must observe certain unices fat least of ac- 
tion, if not of time and plac|). Certain effects, 
it is held, can best be prodi|ced by the use of 
recognition scenes and reversals of fortune. 
Whether the events narrated are possible or 
impossible, the poet must at least invest them 
with plausibility or verisimilitude. Such rules, 
formulated by Anstoilc and discussed by Cer- 
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vantos. Fielding, and others, provide standards 
for judging whether a poem is vskillfully made, 
as well as give directions for the attainment of 
skill by the poet. 

It may be held, of course, that the great poet 
works by inspiration, by a divine madness 
rather than by rule; that, as Theseus says 
in A Midsummer-Nighf s Dream, “the lunatic, 
the lover, and the poet arc of imagination all 
compact . . . The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy 
rolling, doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven; and as imagination bodies 
forth the forms of things unknown, the pcjct’s 
pen turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name.” But if 
there is an art of poetry, then like any other art 
it is a thing of rules, whether or not genius needs 
their guidance or can be regulated by them. 

'rhe pivotal question here is, Which takes 
picccdcnce, the creative or the critical faculty ? 
Does Aristotle’s ulc co)u»Tning the primacy of 
plot ilerive from the greatest poems of antiq- 
uity in which he found this principle observed ^ 
Drx^s it set up an infallible measure of excellence 
in rui ration or, on the other hand, do certain 
iiKKlern novels have an impeccable gicatness 
despite their violation of this rule by the em- 
phasis they place on the development of char- 
acter rather than on the action in which the char- 
acters are involved.? 'I’hc rule of probability 
and necessity may, on the other hand, lx in- 
violable. Not even the most original genius may 
bt' able to tell a good sloiy without giving it 
poetic truth, according to the necessities of the 
characters he has created and the probabilities 
of the situations in which he places them. 

On the sine of language, pixtic theory seems 
to draw much from (he art of rhetoric. I’hc re- 
lation of rhetoric to poetics, the nature of rhe- 
torical devices such as metaphor and simile, 
the choice among existing words or the inven- 
tion of new ones, arc matters dealt with in the 
chapter on Rhetoric as well as here. Aristotle’s 
treatment of these problems both in his Rhetoric 
and his Poetics lays the foundation for the tra- 
ditional association of these two disciplines. In 
both, for example, he discusses the various 
modes of metaphor and their utility in achiev- 
ing an expansion of meaning combined with a 
contraction of speech. 
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I’his, in turn, relates to his general maxim of 
style which directs the writer “to be clear with- 
out being ordinary. The clearest style,” he says, 
“is that which uses only current or proper 
words,” but in order to avoid being common- 
place or ordinary, it must be admixed with 
lofty diction — “raised alxve the common- 
place by the employment of unusual words. 

. . . Nothing contributes more to produce a 
clearness of diction that is remote from com- 
monness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. . . . Phrases which are not 
part of current idiom give distinction to style. 
... Bui the greatest thing by far is to have a 
command of metaphor, "niis alone cannot be 
imparted by another; it is the mark of genius 
for to make gcxxl metaphors implies an eye for 
resemblances.” 

One part of Aristotle’s theory of style seems 
to lx amplified by Pascal’s observation that a 
certain perfection is achieved by the use of 
those words which, if altered, would spoil the 
discourse. In these terms, prosaic as opposed to 
poetic writing docs not result from the lack of 
a fixed metre but mthcr from commonplacc- 
ness or lack of distinction in language. This 
standard of style does not apply to poetry alone; 
for just as history and philost>phy may be writ- 
ten in prose or verse, so also may they lx writ- 
ten pcxtically or prosaically. 

Dr. lohnson’s point that poetry cannot be 
translated, that “the beauties of poetry cannot 
be prcscrvcil in any language except that in 
which it was originally written,” may lx ca- 
pable of the widest generalization. It may be ex- 
tended to mean that writing which is poetic 
cannot be translated into any other form of 
words, even in the same language. A poetic 
sentence in English is untranslatable in this ab- 
solute sense when no allcrnativc English phras- 
ing is truly its equivalent. For example, it seems 
inijK)ssiblc to re-slate, without loss or ruin, 
Shakespeare’s “Life is a tale told by an idiot, full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing” or 
Hobbes' “Life in a stale of nature is solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 

The other part of .Vristotic’s theory of style, 
that concerning metaphors, seems to be con- 
verted by William |ames into a general distinc- 
tion between poetic and philosophic thought, 
or what he calls “the splendid and the analytic” 
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types of intellect. Poetic thought tends to de- 
velop the implications of an analogy without 
giving an explication of its grounds. This, in 
James* view, explains “the abrupt transitions in 
Shakespeare's thought,’* which “astonish the 
reader by iheir uncx}x?c led ness, no less than 
delight him by their htness ’’ Quoiing a p.issage 
from Homer, unfathomably rich in metaphor, 
he says that “a man in uhom all the accidents 
of an analogy rise up as vividly as this, may be 
excused tor not allending to the ground of the 
analogy." The two types ot intellect arc rarclv 
found in coni unction —Plato, ac<ording to 
fames, being one of the lew exceptions “whose 
strangeness proves the rule," 

On thf lfv fl of thought and know ledge , as op- 
posed to that of language, poclrv is iratluion- 
all\ contrasted to philosophy and historv \s in- 
dicated in the chapter on Hisiorv, historians 
like llercxlotus, Thucydides, and Plutarch cm- 
phasi/c theditlercncc rather than the similaiitv ; 
the historian is a rt[»orter ol fact, the [xki a 
creator of fables or fictions. The one gams cre- 
dence by hisdisplav of evidence and reasons, the 
other, by the intrinsic plausibility of his talc . 
“In a gcxxl fKx-m," writes Hobbes, “whether it 
be epic or dramatic , , . both ludgmeni and 
fancy arc required, but the tanev must be more 
eminent ... In a good hisioiy, the judgment 
must be eminent, l>ecausc the goxlness consists 
in the methexi, in the truth , . Fancy has no 
place but only in adorning the style." 

Paeon associates poetry most iniiinaielv with 
historv, both being concerned wiih “iruhvid 
uals, circumscribed by lime and filacc," and 
dillenng onlv as one employs the imagination, 
the other the memory Anstoile, on tiic other 
hand, fands fx)etr\ and philosophy more alike, 
at least to the extent that poetiy, unlike his- 
tory, “t< nds to express the universal," by which 
he means “how a |>erson of a ccrtaift type will 
on occasion speak or act, according to the law 
of probability or neccssitv." Even if the poet 
“chances to take an historical subject, he is 
none the less a poet; for there is no reason why 
some events that have actually happened 
should not conform to the law of the probable 
and povsible, and in virtue of that quality in 
them he is ihcir poet or maker," In this sense 


the historian also may turn poet. Referring lo 
the speeches m his history, T'hucydidcs tells us 
that It was Ins habit “to make the sj-icakcrs say 
what was in my opinion demanded of them by 
the various occasions, ol course adhering as 
closely as possible to the general sense ol what 
they really s,ud.*’ 

Some of the great pwins, notably the Dtttne 
Comedw Puradise I.ost, and Faust, are Irequent- 
Iv called philosophical lor what appear to be 
oihei reasons; either because the discourse ol 
their (haraclers is weighted with doctimc, or 
because the fxxt himself is expressing a doc- 
tniic, not in partieular speeches, nor by argu 
ment, but m the symUjlism ol the poem as a 
whole. Bv these criteria, I uerclius’ On the 
Nature of Hungs is a philosophieal work, but 
not a philosophical |soem It is aigumtniativc 
throughout, not narrative al all, it aims to be a 
literal lathtr than an alKgoneal statement ol 
the truth. Bacon’s definition ol all< gonial 
poetrv “as that “which rcpresmis mtclhcuial 
things to the senses" stems lo ilnraclin/e 
both the pixlu aspect ol philosopln and a dis- 
tinclively pliilosophital lv|x ot pfxtrv 

Yet \risfotlcs fX)jnt, that poclr\ and phi- 
losophy arc alike, may remain valid Ml jxxtrv , 
certainly all the great narFaiivt jXK'ins, the 
gre*al epics and diamas, novels and pla\s, deal 
with tlic abiding probliMns ot human aetion and 
the perennial tlumes ol human thought It is 
nor this moral or metaphysical eontcni, how- 
ever, which makes poetry more philosophical 
than history. It is the jxxt’s ircatmciu ot siuh 
matters. In the petsons and events ol his story 
he succeeds in giving the universal a eoneierc 
embodiment. Prccisfly bceause these an only 
imaginary, not real particulars, they permit the 
abstract universal lo be icadilv disengaged 

PcKts like ( Jiaucer and ('‘ervantes, who insist 
that their function is to instruct as wt*ll as to de- 
light, do not assume the rol)t ot pedagogues or 
preachc rs. T hey teach, not (iagmaiicallv, but as 
experience dtx's, by aflord|ng the mind the 
materials or occasions for inighi and inference. 
As an artistic imitation, poetry may be belter 
than the experience it repasents. It may im- 
prove upon experience as a teacher, bceause, 
born of the poet’s mind, it is already impreg- 
nxltd with ideas. 
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hand side of the page, the letters c and d to the upper and lower halves of the right hand side of 
the page. For example, in 7 Pi ato. Sympostum^ 163b-164c, the passage begins in the lower half 
of the Icit'hand side of page 16) and ends in the upper half of the right-hand side of page 164. 

Author’s Divisions • One 01 more of the main divisions of a work (such as part, bk, ch, 
sect) arc sometimes included in the reference; line numbers, in brackets, are given in cei- 
tain cases; e.^., //W, bk ii (265-28)] 12d, 

Biblf Reperencfs: The references arc to book, chapter, and verse. When the King fames 
and Douav \ ersions differ in title of books or in the numbering of chapters or verses, the King 
James version is cited first and the Douay, indicated by a (D), follows; e.g., Old 'Pfsia 
MEN! Nehefmah, 7.45— (D) II Eidras, 7-46. 

Symbols: The abbreviation “esp” calls the reader’s attention to one or more cspccialh 
relevant parts of a whole reference; “passim” signifies that the topic is discussed intermit 
tcntly rather than continuously in the work or passage cited. 

For additional information concerning the style of the references, see the pAplanation of 
Reference Style; for general guidance in the use of Tfw Great Ideas, consult the Preface. 


1 . The nature of poetry; its distinction from 
other arts 

7 Plaio* Ion 142a'148a,c / Symposium, 164d; 
166b- 167b / Gorgtas, 280d 282b / Republic, 
BK ii-iii, 320d 334b; bk x, 427c-434c / Laws, 
BK n, 660a 662a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ix, ch 7 [1167*^)4- 
ii68*9l 421b-c / Politics, bk viii, ch 5 [i))9*’ 
40-1)40*^19] 545c-546a / Poetics 681a 699a, c 
esp cfi I -6 681a 685a, ch 9 li45i'‘)6 ’*)2l 
686a c, CH 25 696d 698c 

12 Lucrf nus. Nature of Things, bk i (127 -145] 
2c d; BK IV [r-25] 44a-b 

12 Fpicfltus: Discourses, bk i, ch 4, 109d 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr hi, ch i -) 10 a- 
11 a / Fifth Ennead, tr ix, ch ii, 250c d 

18 Aucustinl: Confessions, bk hi, par 14 16 d 17a 

19 Aqvisa^: Summa Theologica, part i, q i, a 9, 
REP I 8d-9c 

20 Aquinas: Swnma Theologica, part x ii, q 
loi, A 2 , rep 2 267a-268a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxiv 
I 49 6)] 90a-b; paradise, xxx [16-36] 152a 

23 Hobbes: Ijcviathan, part i, 67b-c; 72a-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 104d 105b; 166d-167a; 
482d 

26 Shakespeare: Midsummer 'Night's Dream, 
ACT v, sc I [i 27 ] 370d-371a 


27 Shakfspiari • Sonnets, iv 594c d 

29 CtRVANn s Don Quixote, part n, 251b'252b 

30 Ba<ov Advancement of learning, 32d; 38c 
39d; 55c d 

31 l)i-scAKirs. Discourse, pari i, 43b 

32 Milton Samson Agonistes, 337a 338n 

33 P\sc\l: Pensces, 33 176b 

36 SwiiT. Gulliver, part iv, 169a'b 

37 Fii-lding: Tom Jontt, 19a-20a; 49b'50c; 189c 
42 Judgement, 524b; 532a 536d esp 532b-d 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 254c d; 308b 
46HLf.lL’ Philosophy of History, intro, 153b; 

PARI’ I, 254b-d; part ii, 263d 265c; 279b 
47 (jofthe: Faust, pkeli'de I 134 - 157 J 4 a-b; 

part u I 9695 9904 J 235a-'240b 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 292a 
52 Dosioevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
115a-c 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasum Principle, 643c 

la. The theory of poetry As imitation: the 
enjoyment of imitatiof| 

5 Aristophanes: Thesmopfioriazusae [ 95 '- 172 ] 
601c 602b 

7 Plato: Cratylus, lOSa-c / Republic, bk ii-ui, 
320c-334b; bk x, 427c-434c / Ttmaeus, 443c 
/ Sophist, 561b-d / I^ws, Ak ii, 654a c; 660a- 
662a; bk vii, 726d-728b 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk mu, ch 5 (i) 39 *^ 40 - 
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1340^19] 545C'546a / Rhetoric^ bk i, cii ii 
[i37i’’4-io) 615a; bk hi, ch i [1404*10-23! 
654b / Poetics 681a'699a,c csp ch 1-4 681a- 
683c, CH 6 [1430^16-20] 685a, ch 9 [1451*36- 
'’32] 686a-c, CH 25 696d'698c 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Things^ bk v (1379- 
1411] 79a-b 

12 F.pictetus : Discourses^ bk i, ch 4, 109d 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 2 259d' 
260a; bk xi, sect 10 303b-c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 2-4 
13c-14b 

19 Aquinas: Theologica, part i, o i. a 9, 

REP 1 8d'9c; part i-ii, q 32, a 8, ans 764c- 
765b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, xiiib-c; 
part II, 251d-252a 

30 Bacon: Adt‘ancement of Learnings 38c-39d 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes, 337a'338a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 32-33 176a-b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect 1, div 5, 
452d-453a 

36 Swii t: Gulliver, part iv, 169a-b 

37 I‘'i elding: Tom Jones, 121b,d'123a 
40 CJihbon: Decline Fall, 94a'b 
42 Kvnt: Judgement, 52/b'y28c 

54 I'rluu: Beyond the Pleasute Principle, 643c 

lb. The object, medium, and manner of imi- 
tation in poetry and other arts 

7 Plato: Republic, bk 11 iii, 320c'334b / 
I'lmaeus, 443c / Laws, bk 11, 654a'662a 
passim; bk vh, 726d-728b 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk viii, cm 5 [i 339^*40- 
1340^19] 545c 546a / Poetics 681a'699a,c csp 
CH i' 3 681a-682c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk xi, sfxt 10 303b-c 
14 Pun arch: Lycurgus, 43b-d 
18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 25-27 
7a d 

23 Hobbes: Jjeviathan, parc iv, 262c 

26 Shakespeare: Henry V, prologue 532b,d 

27 Shakespeare; Timon of Athens, act i, sc i 
[15-50] 393b'394a / Sonnets, lxxxiv 599 a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Ijcaming, 38c-39d 
32 Milton; Samson Agonistes, 337a 338a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 169a-b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 49a-50c; 121b,d'123a; 
189a-191c 

42 Kant: Judgement, 527b-528c; 557a'558b 
44 l^obWEiA.: Johnson, 196d-197a 
48 Melville: Moby Dicfi, 33Sa b 
52 IDostoevsky; Brothers Karamazov, bk x, 
284b-d 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 265c 

2 . Th«. origin and development of poetry: the 
materials of myth and legend 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk 1 [t-7] 3a; bk 11 [4B4-493] 
14d-15a / Odyssey, bk 1 [i-io] |83a 

5 Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound [442-461] 
44c-d 
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5 Aristophanes: Knights [503-546] 476 b-d / 
Peace [734-818] 534 c- 535 c / Frogs [871-894] 
574 b-c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 5b 

7 Plato: Ion, 143a / Republic, bk hi, 324c- 
328b 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch 2 [982**! i- 
19] SOOd'SOla 

9ARisroiLE: Poetics, ch 3-5 682a'684a; ch 
6 [1450*^6-8) 684d'685a; ch 13 [i452*'30- 
145^*22] 687c-688a; ch 18 [1456*16-32] 
691c-d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [1379- 
1411] 79 a-b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk xi, sect 6 302c- 
303a 

13 Virgil: Fxlogues, iv [1-3] 14a; vi 19a’21a / 
Aeneid, bk 1 [i-n] 103a; [740-747I 123b; 
OK VH [37-44] 237a; [641-646] 254a 

14 Plutarch: Solon, 76a / Pericles, 128d-129a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xvih, cii 13-14 

478d-479d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xxxiii 
[46-75] 156c-157a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv, 262c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagniel, bk hi, 
190d'191a 

25 Montaigne: Plssays, 362a' 363b: 482d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 32d; 38d- 
39a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk ix [1-47I 247a- 
248a / Samson Agonistes, 337a-338a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 152a'135b; 357a'd 

40 Chbbon: Decline and Fall, 23d'24a,c; 94a-b; 
I58dl59a; 476d-477a; 502d; 544c-545c; 
627b-d 

41 (hhron: Decline and Fall, 40b-41a; 225a- 
c; 293c; 325d-328a,c csp 327c-d; 522b' 
528a, c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History', intro, 153b; 
PARI- I, 229b'230a; 239C'240a; 254b-d; part 
II, 263d-265c 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, xib-xxa 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 569c-571b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b'128a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 246b c / 
General Introduction, 483b'C; SOQa-SlSd pas- 
sim / Group Psychology, 692a'693a / New 
Introductory lectures, 81to'b 

3. The inspiration or genius of the poet: the 
influence of the poetic tradition 

4 Homer: Iliad, bk 1 [1-7] 3a: bk ii [484-49)] 
14d-15a / Odyssey, bk 1 [i-io] 183a 

5 Aristophanes; Achamians [665-675] 462d- 
463a / Knights [581-594] 477b / Clouds [314- 
340) 491c-492a; [562-574] 49 Sc; [595-605] 
496a / Peace [734-818) 534C'535c / Birds 
[1372-1409] 559b'C / Thesmophoriazusae ()9- 
57I 600d'601a; [95-1721 601c-602b / Plutus 
[144-197I 630d’631b 
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( 3 . The ht^iratim or genius of the poet: the influx 
ence of the poetic tradition^ 

7 Plato: Phaedrits, 124a / Ion 142a 148a,c csp 
144b 145c / Symposium, 160C'161a; 166b- 
167b / Apology, 202C'(1 / Laws, bk iv, 684b c 
QAristotie: Ethics, dk ix, ch 7 [ii67**34- 
ii68*9} 421b'C / Rhetoric, bk hi, ch 1 [140^** 
1 5-1 404*591 653b,d'654c; <.n 2 (1405*7-8! 
655b / Poetics, ch 4 (1448^24-1449*7! 682d- 
683a; ch 13 [1453*30-35! 688a; cii 17 [1455* 
21-39] 690c; CH 22 [1459*5-71 604d 
12 lArcREiius: Nature of Things, bk i (127 145] 
2c-d; [021 950] 12b'C; bk iv (1-25] 44a b 

21 D^ntl: Divine Comedy, hill, ii (7-10] 2c; 
IV [67-102] 6a-b; \x\i [19 24] 38a; xxxii 
[1-12] 47c; ruRCATORY, i ji 12] 53a; xxi 
[76] -XXII [129] 85d 87d; xxiv [49>63] 90a b; 
XXVI [88 148] 93d-94c; xxix [37-42] 98a; 
PARADISE, I [1-37I 106a'b; 11 [1-17I 107d; x 
[28-481 120c d; xvni (82-87] 134c; xxii 
[106-123] 140d: xxiii [55 69] 141d-142a 

22 Chacclr. Troilus and Cressida, bk 11, stan/a 
1-3 21b'22a; bk v, stavza 256 257 153b 154a 

24 Rabflais: Gargantua and Pantagriiel, bk 1, 
2d 3a, c 

25 Montaignl: Essays, 52d-53a; 104d'105b; 

166d'167a; 195d 197a; 309c; 362a'363b; 

455c-d; 482d; 512b-d 

26 Shakf spi are: M idsummer -Night* s Dream, 
Acr V, sc I [i 27] 370d371a / Henry V, 
PROLOG!' L 532b, d 

27 Shakesplarl: Timon of Athens, act i, sc i 
I19-25] 393d / Sonnets, c cvin 601C'602d 

29 Cervantcs. Don Quixote, part i, xia-xiiid; 
PART II, 2Sld-252a; 340b 

30 K Af.oN: Advancement of Learning, 55c-d* 

31 OcscARTi s: Discourse, part i, 43b 

32 Milton: Lycidas 27b-32a csp [1 22] 27b'28a, 
[64-69] 29a, [186-1931 31b-32a / Paradise Lost, 
BK I [1-26] 93b-94a; bk hi [1 55 1 135b-136b; 
BK VII [i 39] 217a-218a; bk ix [1-47] 247a- 
248a 

36 Stern n: Tristram Shandy, 302a'b 

37 Fii.LDiNo: Tom Jones, 49a 50c; 152a- 155b; 
189a 191c; 246a 247a; 273a 274c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 24a; 185b; 345b'C; 
476d*477a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, h21d-S2%o,c\ 

574a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 52Sc-532a csp 526a'527b» 
528c 530c; 542b-543c 

44 Bonwfll: Johnson, 455a 
47 Golthl: Faust, dedication preldde la 6a 
csp dedication la-b, prelddi- (134 157] 
4a'b; part ii [5573-56051 137b-138a 
49 Darwin : Descent of Man, 292a 

53 James: Psychology, 686b-688a; 863a 

54 Frevd: Interpretation of Dreams, 181 a-b; 
239c-240a; 246b'248c; 383d / General In- 
troduction, 483c; 600d-6iA'b / Group Psychol- 
ogy, 670a'b; 692c-693a / Civilization and Us 
Discontents, 796c 
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4. The major kinds of poetry: their compara- 
tive excellence 

4a, Epic and dramatic poetry 

7 Plato: Repiihlu, bk ii, 322a; bk hi, 328b 
331c 

9ARisiorLE: Poetics, cn i 3 681a'682c; cii \ 
[ 1448 *^ 24 - 1449 * 7 ] 682d'683a: ch 5 [i 449**9 19 I 
683d 684a; cii 23-24 695a 696d; cii 26 6980 - 
699a, c 

29 C'l rvantfs: Don Quivote, part 1 , 185b 

30 Ra<-t>n; Advancement of Learning, 39a-d 

43 Flolralist: number 154a 

52 D< 3 stolvsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b 128a 

54 Frlcd: Group Psychology, 692c'd 

4b, Tragedy and comedy 

5 Arishipiianes: Frog^ [1482 1499 ] S81d 582a 

7 Pl\io: Symposium, 173c / Gorgias, 281d- 

282a / Republic, bk hi, 329b; bk x, 431b / 
Philebti^, 629a 630c / Laws, bk 11 , 655d; bk 
vn, 727d 728b 

9 Arisfoili • Ethics, bk iv, < 11 S 375a d passim 
/ Poena 681a 699a, c csp 1 11 56 683c 685a, 
CH 12 687b c 

12 Epic ieius Di^cour^ec, bk i. ch 4 , 109d; rii 
2 \, 129c d, CH 28 , 133d 134d 

12 Ai^rfxius: Meditations, bk \i, sh i (> 302C' 
303a 

14 Plltarch: Solon, 76a / Pencks, 128d 129a 

21 Dame: Divine Comedy, hi 11 , xsi [12 j 136 ] 
23d; PARAiHSL, xx\ [ 19 -jJJJ 152a 

22 Chat ci r* Tioilus and Cie^nda, bk stanza 
256-257 153b 154a / Monl(s Prologue [i 3 , 979 - 
988 ) 433b; [i 3,997 14 , 004 ] 434a 

23 lioBBi s: Ijtiiathan, pari 1 , 69c 

29 Cl RVAM fs: Don Quixote, part ii, 237b c 

32 Milton: Samson Agoniste*, 337a 338a / 
Areopagitua, 385a 

37Fiili)ing: Tom Jones, 73a 75a; 154d 155a; 
273d; 357a d 

42 Kant : Judgement, 537a 539d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 308b d 

46 Hfgi.l. Philosophy of History, part 11 , 263a-b 

48MELV1LLI’: Moby Dtcl{, 54b-55a; 84b’85a; 
107a-b 

53 James: Psychology, 373a'b 

54 Fru'u- Interpretation of Dreams, 246C'248c 
/ General Introduction, 581d'582b 

T 

5- Poetry in relation to knovi{|edge 

6 'Y\\vc.\DiisT.s \ Peloponnesiab li'ar, bk i,354b c 

7 IYmo: Lysis, 19d 20 a / F^aednn, 138c-140d 
/ Ion 142a 148a, c / Repul^ic, bk hi, 333b-d; 
BK X, 427C-434C / Laws, me rv, 684b c 

9 Aristoflk: Rhetoric, bk i2 cii ii [i 37 i*’ 4 ‘iol 
615a / Poetics, cii 4 [i 448 *» 4 -' 23 ] 682c d; cn 9 
[ 145 ** 36 -** 32 ] 686a-c; ch 24 [ 1460*19 25 ) 
696b c; cn 25 II 460 VI- 32 ] 696d'697b 

?8 ADc.i sriNn: Confessions, bk i, par 20-22 
6 a c; par 25 27 7a d; bk in, par ii, 15a 
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5a to 5b 


Chapter 69: POETRY 


19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica^ part i, q i, a 9 , 
REP I 8d-9c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thcologica^ part i n, q 
lOf, a 2, REP 2 267 a' 268 a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, m.u., i [61 1^6] Id- 

2c; PURGATORY, xxH 87a-c; para- 

dise, i [1-^7] 106a-b; xvn [100 142] 133a-c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 67b'C; 72a-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 258c-259a; 362a-363b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Jj^arning, 32d; 38d- 
39b; 55d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 176b 

37 Fii.lding: Tom Jones, 296b,d'298a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 345c 

41 (jIhbon: Decline and Fall, 300a b 

42 Kant: Judgement, 526a’527b; 528c-530c; 
532b-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk x, 431a 

53 I AMES : Psychology, 687a; 863a 

54 I^'reud; Civilizatton and Its Discontents, 796c 

5a* The aim of poetry to instruct as well as to 
delight: the pretensions or deceptions 
of the poet a? teacher 

5 Arisiophanes: Acharnians (407-50^] 460d- 
461a; [028 075] 462b 463a / Knights [50^- 
*511] 476b / Clouds [575 594] 495c d / Frogs 
564a 582a, c esp [1008 -1098I 576b 577c, [1417- 
iS>{| 581a 582a, c 

7 Plaio: Phaedruf, 140c d / Apology, 202c d / 
Gorgtas, 281d-282a / Republic, bk ii hi, 
320c'339a; bk x, 427c 434c / Timaeus, 455b-c 
J Iauvs, bk 11, 653a'663b; bk vii, 726d'728b 

QAristo'ilf: Politics, bk viii, cu 5 544C' 
546a; ni 7 [i M 12*"i8l 547c- 548a, c 

12 LiK’Rfnrs: Nature of Things, bk i [127 115) 
2c-d; 1921-9501 12b c; bk iv [1-25) 44a-b; bk 
V [ 110-113] 62c 

12 AuRELiirs: Meditations, bk i, sect 7 253b d; 
BK XI, sect 6 302c 303a 

14 Pli'iarcii: Lycurgus, 33d'34a; 43b d / 
Solon, 76a / Pericles, 121d l22b 

18 Air<;usriNE: City of Cod, bk i\, ch 27 202d- 
203c; BK XV II I, CH 14 479c -d 

22 C'liArcF.R: Prologue to Mchbem 400b 401a / 
U Envoi 550a b 

24 Rabelais: Cargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
168a- 169d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 62b'C; 24Sd 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, parti, xia xvid; 
13bl6c; 184a-187c; 189d-191d; pari ii, 
322b c; 427a 429d 

32 NfiLTON: Paradise Lost, bk ix jr 47] 247a- 
248a / Samson Agonistes, 337a -338a ' Are- 
opagitica, 385a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, niv 5 , 
452d-453a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, la>2a; 35a-d; 49a 50c; 
73a-75a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 347c-d 

40 CJibbon: Decline and Fall, 346a; 494b-495a 


41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 40d'41a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 532a-d; 534c-539d 

44 Johnson, n6b;158a'b;284b;308b-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part 11, 265c 

47 Goethe: Faust, prelude 2a-6a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b-128a 

5b. Poetry contrasted with history and philos- 
ophy: the dispraise and defense of the 
poet 

5 Aristophanes: Frogs [1482-1499] 581d'582a 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 72a'73b; bk iv, 
127b 

6 Thpcydidls: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 353 d- 
354c 

7 Plato: \jysis, 19d-20a / Protagoras, 57a-c / 
Phacdrtis, 122d-123a; 140a-d / Gorgias, 280d- 
282b / ^public, bk ii- hi, 320C'333b: bk viii, 
415b-c; BK X, 427c-434c / Laws, hk iv. 684b'C 

9 Aristotle; Poetics, ch 9 [i45i*^6-‘'^2l 686a-c; 

CH 2^ 695a-c; cu 25 696d 698c 
14 Plutarch: Theseus, la-b / Solon, 76a / 
Pericles, 140d 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr hi, p.h r ^ 10a 11a 

18 Augustine; City of God, bk ii, ch 14 156c 
157c; BK IV, CH 26 27 202a-203c; bk vhi, ch 
n 273b-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1. q i, a 9, 

RKp I 8d''9c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 
101 , A 2 , REP 2 267a-268a 

23 Hobdfs: leviathan, part i, 67b c 

25 Mos taione: Essays, 62b'C; 194c-201b passim; 
258d-259a 

26 Shakespeare: Midsummer-Night ' s Dream, 
A(.T v, sc i [ 212 - 221 ] 373a'b / 1st Henry IV, 
M T HI, sc i [ 120- 1 ^sj 451b c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 473 b 

29 (Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, xia-xiiid: 
part h, 212a-215b esp 213b-c; 251a-252b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 32d; 38d- 
39b; 55d 

32 Mil. ton: Samson Agonistes, 337a-338a / 
Arenpagitica, 385a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, ii 173b-174B: ^4-^5 177a; 

^9 177b 

35 Humt: Human Understanding, sect i, div 5 , 
452d 453a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 19a- 20a; 49b 50c 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk i, 390c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 88a d; 186c-d; 

345b-346b; 398b; 471c d; 545c: 627b d 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 120c; 307c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 153a b; 
PART 1, 229b 230a: part ii, 259b-c 

47 CH)EniE; Faust, part 11 (7426-74^3) 181b- 
182a: [10,189-191] 248b 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk x, 431a 

52 Dosioeaskv: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
llSa c; BK \i, 312d 313b 

53 James: Psychology, 686b 689a 
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6 . Poetry and emotion 

6 tf. The expression of emotion in poetry 

Old Testament: Exodus, 15 : 1-21 / U Samuel, 
1 : 17 - 27 — (D) II Kings, 1 : 17*27 / Psalms pas- 
sim / Lamentations 

Apocrypha: Judith, 16 — (D) OT, Judith, 16 / 
of Three Children, 2M>8— (i>) OT, 
Daniel, 3 : 51-90 
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INTRODUCTION 


O F the three ways in which principles arc 
considered in the tradition of the great 
books, the most familiar sense of the word is 
the one in which we speak of moral principles, 
principles of action, or political principles. 'I’hc 
connotation of the word in this usage scetns to 
be twofold. We think of principles as rules of 
conduct and we think of them as standards by 
w’hich to measure and judge human acts or 
political events. Either conception attributes 
a certain generality to principles. Just as rules 
apply to an indefinite number of particular 
cases, so any principle wc appeal to in ordci to 
decide a practical problem or to weigh the 
merits of an action undertaken, can be applied 
again and again in other circumstances. 

In addition to this characteristic of general- 
ity, principles seem to have the quality of un- 
derlying or being the source of other things. In 
jurisprudence the search for principles con- 
sists in the attempt to discover those few most 
fundamental precepts from which the more de- 
tailed rules of law can be derived. I’hc consti- 
tution of a Slate provides the principles which 
underlie its particular laws and sets the stand- 
ards by which their legality is to be measured. 
Governments arc judged by the principles they 
attempt to apply as well as liy their success in 
putting these principles into practice. To say 
of a government that its acts arc unprincipled is 
not to condemn the particular acts as wrong, 
but to accuse the government of having no uni- 
form policy to serve as a foundation for its acts. 

This aspect of the meaning of principle— as 
the source from w^hich a set of consequences 
follows— seems to be more characteristic of the 
idea of principle than the aspect of generality. 
According to its Latin derivation and the 
equivalent root in (ftcck, “principle” means 
a beginning or a foundation. Sometimes it 
means that which comes first absolutely, in the 


sense of being before everything else; some- 
times it means that which conies first only 
relatively, taking precedence over some things, 
but having others prior to itself. Since priority 
may be eiiher absolute or relative— first with- 
out qualification or first only in a certain icspect 
— the traditional phrase “first ])rinci[>le'’ docs 
not have the redundancy of “first lirst” or 
“beginning beginning.” 

II there are absolutely first beginnings, to 
which nothing else can be pn«)r, tlicy can legit- 
imately be called “first principles” to distin- 
guish them from principles which come first 
only in a certain respect. Only il there air first 
principles can regression to inlinirv be av^oided 
in the search for origins. 'J'hc propositions 
which lie at the foundation of a science may, 
for example, constitute its principles, but they 
may also be derived in turn from some prior 
science. ( )nly the principles of a science which 
is prior to or indcpen<ient of all others can he 
truly first principles. 

The foregoint, example brings us to the other 
meaning of principle that is popularly recog- 
nized. It is the sense in which men speak of 
principles in relation to conclusions, or of 
principles as the foundations of a science. 

'I’hc priority wliicli belongs to principles in 
the domain of thought need, not be temporal. 
Principles may or may not be first in the order 
of learning. But if they are njit first in the tem- 
poral order, they must bci first logically, as 
premises arc logically prior t^ a conclusion, or, 
as in Euclid’s Elements, liis principles* -his def- 
initions, postulates, and axioms- are logically 
prior to all the theorems hd demonstrates by 
means of them. 

It may be asked whether, among proposi- 
tions related as premises and conclusions, the 
logical priority of one proposition to another 
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is sufficient to make the prior proposition a 
principle. Can a profwsition be a principle if, 
even though it is used as a premise in reasoning, 
it lacks generality? For example, is the partic- 
ular proposition— that this bottle contains 
poison— a principle underlying the practical 
conclusion that its contents should not be 
swallowed ? 

Aristotle answers affirmatively. In the order 
of practical thinking, he holds, we deliberate 
neither about the end to be sought nor about 
the particular facts on which a choice of the 
means depends. “The end cannot be a subject 
of deliberation,” he writes, “but only the 
means; nor indeed can the particular facts In* a 
subject of it, as whether this is bread or has been 
baked as it should; for these arc matters of per- 
ception.’* 'I he perceived particulars thus func- 
tion as principles along with the most general 
of all practical proi'osi lions, namely, what the 
end should be. Calling the taculty which appre- 
hends first principles “intuitive reason,” Aris- 
totle sa\s that “the intuitive reason involved in 
practical reasonings grasps the last and varialile 
fact, /.e., the minor premise. For these variable 
facts .uc the stalling [mints for the apprehen- 
sion ol the end, since the universals are reached 
from the particulars; of these therefore we must 
have jx*rception, and this perception is intui- 
tive icasoii.” 

IViception, at least in the form of sense' 
j>crce[)lion, serins to he only one of the two 
ways in which we apprehend the particular 
facts which are principles in practical reasoning. 
Like Aristotle, Aquinas uses the judgment, that 
this is bread or irofi, as an example of “facts 
received through the senses” w'hich arc “prin- 
ciples . . . accepted in the iiujuiiy ot counsel.” 
But the moral quality inherent in particular 
acts docs not seem to be perceptible by the 
senses alone; and such particular moral jiiilg- 
iii^nts are alsr> involved in moral reasoning. 
Aristotle suggests that habit (/.e., the moral 
habits or virtues) arc the immediate source of 
such judgments, which can be called “percep- 
tion^ of the particular” even though they are 
not simply sense-perceptions. 

“Of first principles,” Aristotle explains, “we 
sec some by induction, some by perception, 
some by a certain habituation.” By induction 
we see the general truths; by sense perception, 
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the sensible particulars; and by habituation, 
the moral particulars. lienee Aristotle insists 
that “anyone who is to listen intelligently to 
lectures almut what is noble and just and, gen- 
erally, about the subjects of [.mlitical science 
must have been brought up m gotxl habits. 
For the fact is the startingqmint, and if this is 
sufficiently plain to him, he will not at the start 
need the reason as well; for the man who has 
been well brought up has or can easily get the 
starling-|x>ints.” 

The word “principle” is used by Kant in a 
much more restricted sense. He reserves the 
stains of principle to the general propositions 
which serve as the major premises in reasoning. 
In both the theoretic and the practical sciences, 
principles express reasons understanding of 
universal and necessary relationships. 

Kant differs from Aristotle in other respects. 
He differentiates between ordinary general 
propositions which merely serx^e as major 
premises in reasoning and the proptxsinons he 
classifies as “synthetic judgements n priori."' I le 
regards the former as principles only in a rela- 
tive icnse and treats the latter alone as prin- 
ciples absolutely. He also distinguishes Ix'twcen 
those principles of the understanding w'hich he 
thinks are “constitutive of experience,” and 
those principles of the reason w^iich should be 
used in w'bat he calls a “regulative,” not a con- 
stitutive manner. 1 hey determine the direc- 
tion and goals of thought beyond experience. 
But such dificrences concerning the nature and 
kinds of principles do not affect the commonly 
accepted meaning of principle as that from 
which, in the temporal order of learning, 
knowledge dcselops or that uptm which, in the 
logical order, knowledge rests, 

1’iiE THIRD AND relatively unfamiliar sense in 
which principles are discussed in the great 
iKXiks does not refer to tiic sources of man’s 
moral decisions, political acts, or scientific con- 
clusions. 7Te discussion in question refers to 
reality apart from man. Just as men try to dis- 
cover the elements of matter, or the causes of 
motion, so they try to discover the principles 
of existence and of change. The issues which 
arise from this concern with the principles of 
reality arc discussed in such chapters as Being, 
Cause, Change, Form, Nature, and Matter. 
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If the word ‘‘principle” always connotes a be- 
ginning, every special sense of principle should 
involve some kind of priority. As we have al- 
ready observed, principles may be either prior 
in time or prior logically. But the principles of 
the universe or the principles of change are not 
usually thought to be prior in either of these 
ways. For them Aristotle s|)ccifics another kind 
of priority —priority in nature- to explain the 
primacy of those principles which constitute 
the nature of a thing. In his view, for example, 
matter and form are the principles of a physical 
substance. Since a substance composite of mat- 
ter and form cannot exist until its matter and 
its fonn coexbt, matter and form are not prior 
to the substance they compose. Their priority 
to substance consists only in the fact that that 
which has the nature of a composite substance 
results from the union of matter and form as its 
natural components. Because the substance is 
the natural resultant ^ matter and form can prop- 
erly be called its natural principles. 

This way of considering principles at once 
suggests a close relationship among principles, 
elements, and causes; and also indicates the 
connection l>ctwccn the present chapter and 
the chapters on Cause and Eliment. I'hc ulti- 
mate parts into which a whole can be divided 
may be its principles as well as its clenrTents. 
The form or matter of a substance may be, in 
Aristotle’s theory, not only one of its prin- 
ciples, but also a cause— a formal or a material 
cause. Among the great authors Aristotle and 
Aquinas alone seem to dwell upon the relation- 
ship of these three terms. They give instances 
in which the same ihing is principle, clement, 
and cause, as well as instances in which a prin- 
ciple is neither a cause nor an element, e.g., 
privation. In the sphere of human conduct, an 
end is both a principle and a final cause, but 
not an element. The last end is the highest 
final cause and the first principle— first in in- 
tention though last in attainment. 

The traditional issues concerning this idea 
differ according to the general context in 
which the question of principles is raised, llic 
main controversy, for example, with regard to 
principles in the order of reality is over their 
number and order. 

Aristotle argues against an infinite number 


of principles as inconiparible with the very 
notion of principle itself. In his analysts of 
change or motion, he tries to prove that no 
more than three principles are necessary, and 
no less will do. These are, as the chapter on 
Chance explains, matter, form, and privation. 
Considering the principles of the universe as a 
whole, Plotinus also cnumeraies three and tries 
to prove that none can be ad<ied or subtracted. 
But whereas Aristotle treats the three principles 
of change as coordinate, Plotinus places the 
cosmic principles in the absolute order of first, 
second, and third. 

“We need not go seeking any other Prin- 
ciples.*' writes Plotinus. “This— the One and 
the (iood— IS our First, next to it follows the 
Intellectual Principle, the Primal Thinker, and 
upon this follows .Soul. Such is the order in 
nature. l‘he intellectual realm allows no more 
than these and no feuer. Those who hold to 
fewer Principles must hold the idcnniy of 
either Intellectual Principle and Soul, or of 
Intellectual Primiplc and The Fust . . .To 
increase the Prinials by making the Supicmc 
Mind engender the Reason -Principle, .uul this 
again engender in the Soul a distinct fxjwcr to 
act as mediator l)c! ween Soutand theSijj>remc 
Mind, this is to deny iiuelleciion to the Soul, 
which would no longer derive its Reason from 
the [ntellectual Principle, but from an inter- 
mediate. . . . 'I'hercforc, we must affirm no 
more than these three Piinuls.” 

In the sense in w'hich Plotinus conceives the 
three primals, they are not only principles in 
the ortlcr of reality, but arc themselves the 
ultimate grades or modes of reality. Similarly 
for Plato soul is not only the principle of life 
and thought in the universe, but it also has its 
own existence ui the realm of being. For Aris- 
totle, in contrast, the princ^les of change do 
not have existence in and of themselves. Mat- 
ter, form, and privation ale not substances, 
but aspects of substance. I’lcy arc present in 
every changing substance arm in every change, 
but they arc only the priifciples o/ mutable 
being; they are not mutabfe beings in them- 
selves. ? 

Lucretius states two prinbiples as the basic 
Lws of nature. The first is that nothing comes 
into being out of nothing; the second, that 
nothing is ever completely reduced to nothing- 
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ness. The word “principle” is obviously not 
being used in the same sense here as when it 
designates The One for Plotinus, soul for Plato, 
matter for Aristotle, or the atoms which Lu' 
cretius calls the “first beginnings.” Here it 
does not refer to an entity, or even to an aspect 
of some real being, but rather to a law— the 
statement of a universal and necessary condi- 
tion which governs all that is or happens. It is 
in this sense that the proposition traditionally 
called “the law of contradiction”— that the 
same thing cannot both be and not be in the 
same respect at the same time— is said by /\ris- 
totlc to be the first principle of being as w'cll 
as of thought. 

I'he conception of the law of contradiction 
and the rekited laws of identity and excluded 
middle as principles of thought raises problems 
about logical principles in general— whether 
they are axioms or g^i^tulatcs, whether they arc 
merely rules of reasoning and demonstration 
or arc themselves premises from which con- 
clusions can be deduced. If, for example, the 
law of contradiction is only a rule of thought, 
whuli forbids the mind to affirm and deny the 
same proposition, then it is not a principle of 
knowledge in the sense in which the definitions 
and axioms of geometry function as premises in 
(he demonstration of theorems. No conclusion 
can be drawn from it concerning the nature of 
things. But if, in addition to being a rule of 
thought, it is a metaphysical axiom, which 
states the most fundamental fact alx:)ut exist- 
ence, then like the axioms in geometry it may 
be the source of conclusions in metaphysics. 

On this second point LfKrke stems to differ 
sharply from Aristotle and Aquinas. 1 le denies 
that the laws of identity and contradiction are 
fruiilul principles of knowledge. “I'hcsc mag- 
niiied maxims,” he writes, “arc not the prin- 
ciples and foundations of all our other knowl- 
edge.” Nor have they been, he adds, “the 
foundations whereon any science hath Iwcn 
built. 1'herc is, I know, a great deal of talk, 
propagated from scholastic men, of sciences 
and the maxims on which they ai*e built; but 
it has been my ill luck, never to meet with any 
such sciences, much less any one built upon 
the.se two maxims, ‘what is, is’ and ‘it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be and not 
to be.*” 
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We shall presently consider the Issue con- 
cerning axioms or postulates— whether the 
principles of the sciences arc self-evident truths 
or are only provi.sional assumptions. Those who 
arc willing to admit the existence of axioms do 
not all agree, however, that such truths refer 
to rrahiy. Hume, for example, limits the con- 
tent of axioms to knowledge of the relations be- 
tween our own ideas. They are not truths about 
real existence or matters of fact. 

I.x>cke also grants sclf-cvidcncc only to per- 
ceptions of the agreement or disagreement be- 
tween ideas. “Concerning the real existence of 
all other fieings” except ourselves and Ciod, we 
have, he writes, “not so much a demonstrative, 
much less a self-evident, knowledge; and there- 
fore concerning these there arc no maxims.” 
But Locke doe.s think that our demoastrative 
knowledge of God’s existence depends upon an 
intuitive knowledge of our owm existence; and 
in addition to knowing our own exisicncc 
directly or without proof, he also thinks we 
have through our senses an equally direct 
knowledge of the existence of otlicr things. 
Such intuitive and senritive knowledge of par- 
ticular existences is, like the truth of axioms, 
immediate — that is, something known directly 
or without pr<K>f, without any appeal to prior 
propositions. Hence Locke is not denying that 
we know some immediate truths about reality, 
but only that such truths consist cxclu.sively of 
profiositions about particular existences. Since 
axioms, or what Locke calls “maxims,” arc 
always genemi propositions, the self-evident 
tiutlis which they express do not apply to 
reality. 

William James uses the word “intuitive”— 
in .1 different sense from Locke— to charac- 
terize propositions that state “the necessary 
and eternal relations” which the mind “finds 
l^lween certain of its idea! conceptions.” Intui- 
tivf nropositions arc for him, therefore, what 
maxims arc for Locke; and like Locke, lames 
also denies that such axioms of reason hold for 
reality. “Only hypothetically^*' he says, “can 
we affirm intuitive truths of real things— by 
supposing, namely, that real things exist which 
corrcs|X)nd exactly with the ideal subject of 
the intuitive profiositions . . . llie intuitive 
propositions of I-ockc leave us ;is regards outer 
reality none the Ixrtter for their possession. Wc 
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still have to ‘go to our senses* to find what the 
reality is, 

“The vindication of the intiiitionist posi- 
tion,*’ James continues, “is thus a barren vic- 
tory. The eternal verities which the very struc- 
ture of our mind lays hold of do not necessarily 
themselves lay hold on extramental being, nor 
have they, as Kant pretended later, a legislat- 
ing character for all possible experience. They 
are primarily interesting only as subjective 
facts, lliey stand waiting in the mind, forming 
a beautiful ideal network; and the most we can 
say is that we hope to discover outer realities 
over which the network may be flung so that 
ideal and real may coincide.'* 

The opposite view seems to be taken by 
Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Bacon, Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Kant. Though they are far from 
being in complete agreement concerning the 
principles of knowledge, the propositions which 
they call axiomatic, self-evident, intuitive, or 
a priori synthetic judgments, are not restricted 
by them to the mind's perception of the rela- 
tions between its own ideas, 'fherc arc self- 
evident or immediate truths in physics and 
metaphysics, as well as in mathematics and 
logic. Whether these are inductions from ex- 
perience or innate possessions of the mind, 
whether they arc intuitive apprehensions of in- 
telligible being or a priori judgments having 
a transcendental origin, these propositions are 
held to describe the world of experience, or the 
nature and existence of things outside the hu- 
man mind. 

There slfm ro be two degrees of skepticism 
with regard to principles in the order of knowl- 
edge. Complete skepticism would consist in 
denying principles in every sense. That would 
be the same as denying any beginning or basis 
for even the opinions which men hoH. No one 
seems to go that far. 

The issue with respect to the foundations of 
knowledge or opinion is therefore not between 
those who affirm and those who deny prin- 
ciples, but between different views of what the 
starting points are. It is sometimes said, for 
example, that sensations arc the principles or 
beginnings of all human learning. This view is 
shared both by those who think that all our 
ideas or concepts arc abstracted from the mate- 


rials provided by the senses and by those who 
account for all the other contents of the mind 
— its memories and imaginations, its complex 
formations— in terms of the simple impressions 
originally received by the senses. 

Cx>nccpt5, as distinct from sense-perceptions, 
are also sometimes regarded as principles of 
knowledge by those w'ho think that concepts 
originate by abstraction from sensory mate- 
rials, as well as by those who think that ideas 
are primary principles, />., having no origin in 
any prior apprehensions. On cither view, ideas 
or concepts function as principles insofar as 
they are the simples from which the more 
complex acts of the mind develop, sucii as the 
acts of judgment and reasoning. |iist as on the 
level of language, words arc the principles of all 
significant speech, out of which scniciues and 
paragraphs arc formed; just a**, in ilu- logical 
order, terms arc said to be the piinciples of 
propositions and syllogisms; so concepts are the 
principles of judgments and reasonings. The 
dchnitions of Euclid, for example, stale the 
notions of point, line, triangle, etc. winch un- 
derlie his theorems and demonstiations. 

One common characteristic of either sensa- 
tions or concepts as principles of knowledge 
seems to be simplicity. Nothing more elemen- 
larv, out of which they can be formed, is prior 
to them. Another characieiistic is that thev are 
principles ol knowledge or opinion without be- 
ing themselves acts of knowledge or opinion. 
This point is made by all who hold that only 
propositions - whether statements of opinion or 
of knowledge— cm be true or false. 

I'he terms which express the simple appre- 
hensions of the mind -its sensations or con- 
cepts — cannot be true or false, because, unlike 
propositions, which are conip<iscd of terms, 
they do not assert anythingj If scasations and 
concepts cannot be true or false in the sense in 
w’hich propositions or judgments arc, then they 
lack the distinctive prof>crty of knowledge or 
opinion. In contra.st, propositions or judgments 
—which are supposed to be firinciplcs, whether 
axioms or assumptions— can k treated as them- 
selves expressions of knowledge or opinion, not 
merely as its starling points or sources. 

The two deorei.s of skepticism previously 
meniioncd apply only to those principles of 
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knowledge which arc themselves capable of 
being regarded as knowledge or opinion and 
hence as either true or false. 

We have already considered the skepticism of 
those who, admitting that the truth of some 
propositions can be immediately recognized by 
the mind, nevertheless deny that such self- 
evident truths describe reality, riiis may or 
may not be accompanied by a furtlicr deprecia- 
tion of axioms on the ground that they arc 
merely analytical propositions ami hence tri- 
fling, un instructive, or tautological. 

The chapter on Iijogment considers the is- 
sue which revolves around the derogatory use 
of such words as “tautology ’ or “truism” to 
dcsigiiaie selfcsideiit truths. Though the in- 
vidious connotation of the word “truism” docs 
not make the truth to which this epithet is ap- 
plied any less true, the dignity of a truth docs 
seem lo be aflected !>'. lelnsal to legard il as 
a statement of reality. Furthermore, a ceitain 
tlegrec of skepticism results from such rclusal. 
Ilume exeinplilics this, lie holds that self- 
evident t ruths are possible onh in mathematics, 
which deals not with matters of fact, but with 
file relations between our own ideas. In ron- 
s(‘C|iieiice, he denies to the sludv of nature the 
cettitude or demonstrative character which he 
linds in mathcniatical science. Since physics is 
concerned w'ith real existences, no axioms or 
sell- evident principles are available to it; and 
so, accemiing to Hume, it cannot demonstrate 
ns conclusions, but must advance them as 
probabilities. 

A more thorough-going skepticism seems to 
consist in holding that there arc absolutely no 
matters at all afK)ut wlucli men have axiomatic 
knowledge. This apjx'ars to be the |vosition ol 
Montaigne. No truths arc self-evident. None 
commands the universal assent of mankind; 
none belongs to the nature of the mind so that 
all men must agree to if. Montaigne almost 
holds it to be axiomatic that there arc no 
axioms, for if there were, he savs. “there would 
be some one thing to be found in the world . . . 
that would be Ixdicvcd by men with an univer- 
sal consent; but this, that there ix no one pro|x>- 
siiion that is not debated and controverted 
amongst ii.s, or that may not be, makes it veiy 
manifest that our natural jiwigment dcxrs not 
Very clearly comprehend what it embraces.” 


If it is objected that, in the absence of such 
principles, there is no starting point or founda- 
tion for science, Montaigne seems willing to 
accept the consequence. He does not flinch 
fmm an infinite regression of reasons. “No rea- 
son,” he writes, “can be established but upon 
the foundation of another reason; and so run 
back to all infinity.” 'lb those w'ho say that 
there is no disputing with persons who deny 
principles, he replies that “men can have no 
principles, if not revealed to them by the 
Divinity; of all the rest, the Ixginning, the 
middle, and the end are nothing but dream 
and vapor.” 

If, however, for practical purposes, a begin- 
ning must be made somewhere, Montaigne sug- 
gests that it can done by taking things for 
granted and then getting others to grant our 
presuppositions. “It is very easy,” he w'ritcs, 
“ujx>n granted foundations lo build whatever 
w'e please ... By this way, we find our reason 
well-grounded and discourse at a veiUiire; for 
our masters prepossess and gain beforehand as 
much room in our Ixlicf as is necessary' for them 
tow'ards concluding afterw'ards w'hai they 
please, as geometers do by their postulates; the 
consent and approbation we allow them giving 
them power to draw' us to the right and left, 
and to whirl us about at their own pleasure.” 

If the ont.y principles U|x>n w'hich reasoning 
can l>e based or from w^hich conclusions can be 
draw'll a ic assumptions, postulates, or hyfxith- 
eses ratlier than axioms, then everv thing is a 
matter ol opinion and probability ; nothing can 
have the certitude of knowledge. As indicated 
in the chapleis on Knovvli dgl and Opinion, 
one theory of that distinction makes knowl- 
edge an act ol the mind independent of our 
wishes or will and treats opinion as a judgment 
voluntarily accepted or rejected. Accordingly, 
assuTuplions or postulates are fverfectly repre- 
sentative of opinion, and axioms express the 
very essence of knowledge. To assume or pos- 
tulate anything is to take it for granted— 
voluntarily! A postulate neither compels as- 
sent, nor docs it ever exclude the possibility of 
taking tlie op}Tositc for granted. Where men 
make jvoslulates, there dispute i': possible. But 
lo assert something as an axiom is to command 
assent on the ground that its opposite can be 
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immediately recognized as impossible. No prop- 
osition can be regarded as an axiom if its ac** 
ccptance or rejection is in any way a matter of 
choice. 

For Aristotle the area in which men can 
dispute with some reason on both sides belongs 
to what he calls ^'dialectic,’* whereas what he 
calls “science"* is the area from which dispute is 
excluded by demonstrations which rest on self- 
evident truths. One is the area of probability 
and opinion; the other, of certainty and knowl- 
edge. Contrary assumptions are the starting 
point of dialectical argument, whereas science 
begins with axioms. These may be the first 
principles which Aristotle and Bacon call “com- 
mon notions’* because they arc common to 
diverse sciences; or they may be the axioms 
peculiar to a single subject matter. 

The word “dialectic” is used by Plato in a 
quite different sense. It names the highest 
science. Whereas the mathematical sciences 
start from hypotheses which require further 
support, dialectic— m the conception of Plato 
— rises to the first principles of all knowledge. 
In the hierarchical oniering of the sciences, 
Plato’s dialectic, Aristotle's metaphysics, and 
Bacon's philosophia prhna seem to occupy re- 
spectively the same primary position and to 
perform the same function in virtue of being 
(he discipline which contemplates or considers 
the absolutely first or most universal principles. 
For Bacon, as for Aquinas, the onlv higher 
science is sacred theology, whose principles are 
articles of supernatural faith, not axioms of 
reason. 

These matters are more fully discussed in the 
chapters on Dialectic, Metaphysics, and 
Theology; questions concerning different kinds 
of principles or the principles of different sci- 
ences arc considered in Hypothesis and Logic. 
The chapter on Induchon, furthermore, dis- 
cusses the inductive origin of axioms, as well as 
the disagreement between Bacon and Aristotle 
on the point of whether the highest axioms or 
first principles arc immediately intuited from 
the particulars of experience, or are reached 
only tiirough intermediate stages of generali- 
zation. 

Since axioms are indemonstrable, they can- 
not be derived by reasoning as conclusions from 
any truths prior to themselves. Their indemon- 


strability is regarded by Aristotle and Pascal as 
a virtue rather than a defect, for if they were 
demonstrable, they could not be the principles 
or starting points of demonstnitiori. If there 
were no axioms, then nothing could be demon- 
strated, because everything in turn would re- 
quire proof in an endless regression. 

"f b the ancient counterparts of the skeptical 
Montaigne, Aristotle replies that unless the 
law of contradiction is an indisputable axiom, 
any form of reasoning, even probable reasoning 
from assumptions, is impossible. The principle 
which underlies all disputation cannot itself be 
disputed. To those who, w»ith skeptical intent, 
insist upon having evcrylhing demonstralixl 
before they will accept it, Aristotle offers an 
indirect defense of the law of contradiction by 
asking the questioner to try denying that self- 
evident principle without reducing himself to 
absurdity. 

Those who acknowledge llie existence of 
axioms generally agree that they are indemon- 
strable truths, but some, like Descants and 
Kant, do not agree that they arc inductions 
from experience. The allci natives seem to be 
that axioms are innate possessions of the intel- 
lect or that they arc iransee-ndental a prion 
principles of pure icason, independent of ex- 
perience. Vet Locke, who denies innate ideas 
and principles, or anything prior to ex{>ericncr, 
docs not treat what he calls self-evident maxims 
as inductions from experience. T hey arc rather 
direct perceptions of agreement or disagree- 
ment among the ideas we have acquired through 
experience. 

Aquinas, who, no less than Ixicke, denies in- 
nate ideas and insists upon scnsc-cxperiencc as 
the source of all human knowledge, refers to 
the assent we give first principles as a natural 
habit of the mind— the intellectual virtue he 
calls “understanding,” equivalent to what 
Aristotle calls “intuitive reatin.” As the chap- 
ter on Habit indicates, axionis are called “nat- 
ural” truths, not in the sense of being innate, 
instinctive, or congenital, put only in the 
sense that if the human reaion functions nat- 
urally or normally it will come to recognize 
these truths. Again, like Locke, Aquinas seems 
to l)e saying (hat the truth of axioms is per- 
ceived by the human understanding as soon as 
theii terms are known, but he does not concur 
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with Locke in thinking that therefore such 
truths hold only for relations between our own 
ideas. 

The theory of the possession of principles by 
natural habit has, for Aquinas, more than a 
verbal connection with the theory of natural 
law. Of the various meanings of the phrase 
**natural law*’ which are distinguished in the 
chapter on Law, we arc here concerned with 
what lx)th Kant and Aquinas conceive as the 
niijral law whose precepts are the fundamental 
pnnnplcs of human conduct. Both also speak 
of the precepts of the natural law or the moral 
law as the first principles of man’s practical 
reason. 

For Aquinas, these principles are primary in 
the order of practical truth and the moral 
sciences, as metaphysical first principles are 
primal y in I he ord.*'- of speculative truth and 
the theoretic sciences. “The precepts of the 
natural law,” he writes, “are to the practical 
leason what the first principles of demonstra- 
tion arc to the speculative reason, because both 
aie scif evident principles.*’ As tlie proposition 
that “Me Siintc thing cannot be affirmed and 
dented at the same time'' is the first principle of 
the speculative reason, so “the first precept of 
law, that good is to be done^ and evil is to be 
avo/did," IS the first piinciplc of the practical 
reason. 

For Kant, the principles of the pure practical 
reason, which legislate a priori for the realm of 
freedom, play an analogous role to the prin- 
ciples of the pure speculative reason, which 
legislate a priori for the realm of nature or ex- 
perience. It is this parallelism between the two 
sets of principles which Kant seems to have in 
mind when he conceives a metaphysic of nature 
and a metaphysic of morals as twin disciplines 
founded on the speculative and the practical 
employment of the transcendental principles of 
pure reason. 

I'he same fundamental issues which we have 
considered in connection with the axioms of 
theoretic knowledge occur here in connection 
with the first principles of moral knowledge, 
Aquinas and Kant disagree, for example, about 
the way in which we come into possession of 
Uksc principles. For Kant, the principles of 
mortality, like the principles of nature, belong 
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to the transcendental structure of pure reason 
itself. For Aquinas, as already suggested, the 
precepts of the natural law arc known in the 
same way as the axioms of the speculative rea- 
son. As the truth of the principle of contradic- 
tion is known when we understand the mean- 
ing of ‘is’ and ‘not,’ so the truth of the first 
command of natural Iaw--‘Seek the gcKxl’—is 
known when we understand the meaning of 
‘seek’ and ‘good.’ We hold such truths by the 
natural habit of our minds, which in the ca^ie 
of the natural law is given the special name of 
synderesis. 

Just as we find a certain skepticism with re- 
gard to the principle of contradiction and other 
axioms, so we find doubts about the existence of 
natural law, or about indisputable and univer- 
sally acceptable principles of morality. Refer- 
ring to those who think that there arc some 
laws “first, perpetual, and immutable, which 
they call natural that arc imprinted in mankind 
by the condition of their own proper being,’* 
Montaigne declares that “the only sign by 
which they can argue or infer some laws to he 
natural is the universality of approbation’’; and 
he adds: “Let them produce me but one of this 
condition.’’ 

The consequences of skepticism are here the 
same as before. Without first principles, moral 
science either fails entirely or is reduced to sys- 
tems of belief based upon one set of assumptions 
or another. In either case, moral jutlgmcnis ex- 
press, not knowledge, but opinion. As John 
Stuart Mill observes, the utilitarians must, de- 
spite all other differences, agree with K.uu that 
if there is to l>c a science of ethics, “mortalits 
must be deduced from principles,” and ulri- 
mately from one first principle, for “if there he 
several, there should be a determinate order of 
precedence among them.” 

What Mill says concerning the sclf-evidcnce 
of the first principle of morality— which lie 
formulates as a statement of the ultimate end of 
human conduct— closely resembles what Aris- 
totle says about the self-evidence of the law of 
contradiction. “Questions of ultimate ends arc 
not amenable to direct proof,” Mill writes. “To 
be incapable of proof by reasoning is common 
to all first principles: to the first premises of 
our knowledge, as well as to those of our con- 
duct.” 
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263a 

35 Birkelfs Human Knou ledge, iniro 405a 
412a c passim, esp stc i 4 405c d. siti 1 / 
409d 410a 

35 Hcmi Human Understanding spr 1 11 455b 
457b sicr VII i>i\ 49 471c d 

42 Kan r Pun Reason 14a 22a < 66d 72c tsp 

69c 72c 10lbl07b 

53 Jami s P \eholog\ 452a 459b esp 'ISGb ^54a, 
455a 457a 480a 

54 Fati D I go and Id 701d 

2^(2) Definitions as principles 

7PiAif» Phiedru 131b d 140a b / Me no, 
n%o I79b / Iheaetitu^y 544c 549d / Seunth 
Utter 809c 810d 

8 Aris roi cr Posterior Anahtus 97a 137a, c pis 
sun, tsp BK 1, ( II 4 [72* jh 24I 99b c, * ii lo 
[76*45 77^4] 105c d, ill 22 [84*6 **2) 114d 
115b, rii 24 [84*^19 115c llba, bk ii, < 11 

3 10 123c 128d / topics, bk vii, c h 3 [i 5-^*6 
ii] 208a b bk viii, c 11 3 1158*41 159*-.] 
214d 215c / Metaphysics, bk hi ch 2 (996** 
18 2ij 515b BK IV CH 7 [1012*18 24} 532a 
b ( II 8 [ioi2*>5 S] 532c bk vii, cii 10 
[1046*1 8J 559b c, BK xiu, CH 4 Ii078*’i7 30] 
610b c / Soul, BK I, CH I l402'*i5 403*2] 
631d 632a 

10 Aqi iNAs Surnma Iheola ^ tca , part i, o 2, 
A, 2 KbP 2 lid 12c, Q 17, A 3, RbP 1 2 ]02d 
103c, Q 58, A 5 303c 3 o4, q 8 s, a 6 458d 
459c I 

20 Aquinas Surnma Iheol^ua, part i ii, q 
94, A 2. ANS 221d 223a v 

23 lloBBis Leiiathan, iariSi, 56b d, 58d 59c, 
65d I ART IV, 269b c 

31 DbscAHrFS Objections and Replies, 128c 

33 Pascai Geometrical Depionstratton, 430b 
431b 

35 Locke Human Understanding, bk 111 , ch ix, 
sicr 15 16 288d 289c, ch xi, srcT 15 17 
303b 304a, bk iv, cii hi, sect 20, 319b 
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2a(3) to 2b(3) 

AZ Kant Pure Reason^ 215b 217a 

46 HhoPL. Philosophy of Rights intro, par 2 
9b 10a 

54 Frhuo Instincts^ 412a b 

2 tf( 3 ) Indefinables as principles of definition 

7 Plato Theaetetu^^ 544c 547c 

8 Arisioili Mciaphysu!^^ bk i, ch 9 [992^24- 
993'*il 51 ta b, bk ji, < h 2 [994^16 27] 513 a b, 
BK V, CII ^ [1014**^ I5I 534 d, Bv VIII, <H j 
(104^^28 33] 568 b 

33 Pascai Geometrical Demonitratton^ 431b 
434a, 442a-443b 

35 Lolkp Human Understandings bk 11, rii 11, 
sicr 2 128a b, gh vu, r 10 133a b, cm 
XII 147b 148d, CH will, mct i 174a, sect 
6 174c d, BK in, <h iv, sici 12 14 262b' 
263a 

42 Kant Pure Reasons 21 5d 216c 

44 bos WELL Johnsons 82 b 

lb. Propositions or judgments as principles 

26 ( 1 ) Immediate truths of perception: direct 
sensitive knowledge of appearances, 
evident particular lacts 

8 \risioiip Posterior inahtuSs bk i, cm iS 
mb c. 111 11 [84*^19 S5"il 115 c 116 a, bk 11, 
cii 2 t9«’‘24 to) 123 b c, CH 19 136 a 137 a c / 
Ilea* n<s bk hi in 7 [^06*^1-18] 397 b c / 
Kiitiph\ tc s BK I, rii i [981^10 nl 499 d 
500 a c 11 9 [992**24 993*1! Slla b bk i\ c n 
•> [km ‘h 26I 530 b c, BK VII, CH 10 [1046* 
j S) 559b c, BK \i, CH 6 [1062*^5^ i()b^“9] 
591 a b 

9 ARisiorir FMicc, bk i, ch 4 [1095*50 *^121 
340 c d, <11 7 [i09S*5s * 5I 343 d, bk ii, ch 9 
[1109^2025! 35 Sc, bk III, KU 4 |inJ^4 
in 3*2] 358 d 359 a bk m, < 11 n [ii |5*2> 
392 d 393 a, bk vu, c m 5 [ii4y*2') W)| 397 c d, 
BK N, CH I (1172*54 *7| 426 b c, CH S 

16 25 I 4J3d 434a 

12 Li < RFTius NatuH of I hinges bk^ i [695 700 ] 
9c, BK IV I j ()9 521 ] 50b 51a 

19 \guiNAs Summa Ihcologtcas pvri i n, q 14 , 
N 6 , ANS 680c 68 la 

28 1 I\Rv 1 Y On Animal Generations 332a 335c 

31 Disc ARIFS Objections and Replie^y 229d 
230d 

35 Logkf Human Under \tandtngs bk 1, ch i, 
sicr 15-19 98 d 100 c esp sect 19 100 b c, 
SI c 1 25 101 b 102 a, HK IV, lh 1, sici 4 
307 b c; cti ii, stci i 309 b d, cn iit, sfc i 21 
3 lQc CH VII, sFCi 4 337 b 338 b, sec r 9 10 
338 d 340 a, sfci ii, 342 c d, cii xi 354 C' 
358 c, i If xii, SECT ^ 358 d 3 S 9 c 

35 Hume Human Understandings sect v, div 37 
465c 466a 

42 Kan r Pure Reasons 66d 72C esp 67d 68a / 
Praciital RtasoUs 351c 

43 Mill Utilitariannms 445d 446a, 461c 

53 James PsychologXs 867a 868b 


23(2) Immediate truths of understanding: 
axioms or self*evideot truths; a ptton 
judgments as principles 

8 Arisiotlf Poitenir Anal\ttc>s bk i, ch 2 
172*7 9l 98c [72*15 191 98c d, ch 5 99b 100a, 
CH 15 109a b, BK II, CII 9 128a b / Meta 
physics, BK III, f 11 2 [996^26 997*14! 515b d, 
BK IV, CH 5 lioo-,**2 5 54] 524d S25a 

9 Aki' ion I I thici BK VI, ch 6 389d, ch 8 
[ii42*2'> 29I 391b c CH II (1145*25^15) 
392d 393a / RhttoriCs bk i, cii 2 [i 556^26 28] 
596b 

19 Ayi iVAS Summa Fhcologua, pari i, 0 2 , a r, 
ANs lOd lid 017 A 5 Ki p 2 I02d 103c, Q 84, 
A 5, Rri* 5 443d 444d q 85, \ 6 , \ns 458d 
459c Q 87, A I, Ri p I 46Sd 466c, g 117 , a i, 
ANS and RLP 1,5 595d 597c, pari 1 11, g i, 
A ] RI p 2 612a 613a, \ 5 , ans 613a 614a 

20 VguiN \s Summa Iheologtcas pari i u, q 
57 , A 2 36a 37b o go, a 2 rep 5 206b 207a, 
g 91 , A 5 . ANS 209d 210c g 94 , a 2 , ans 221d 
223a, A 4, ^Ns 223d 224d, part ii ii, g h, 
V I, RLP 2 417a d 

25 Mom monp I oau* 260c 261a 

30 Bacon Adianremtnt of learnings 61 d 

31 DfscARiis Ruless in 4a d, i\, 5c d 6d, 
VI, 8d 9a, VIII, I3c d \ii, 23c / Dt^cow r, 
PART IV, 51b 52a / McditationSs v, 95a 96a 
/ Olpctwns and Replugs 123a b, l2Sa b, 
224b, d 

33 Pas< al Pens^e^s i 171a 172a 

35 I o( Kr Human L nderuandmg, bk i 95b d 
121a, c tsp ( H I, SI f I IQ 98d 100c sn i 25 
101b 102a, CH II, st< r 21 2j Ilia ll2c cu 
HI SI Cl 25 119b 120a, bk iv, ch i, sici \ 
307b c, CH II, SLc I I 309b d sici 7 S 3I0d 
Slla, CH VII ?37a 344d tsp sfc r r 337a, 
sicr m ri 339b 342d cii i\, sici 25 
349a c c fi XII, ‘51-ci I f> 3S8c 360a, SI Cl 12, 
362b c sn T I5 363a b 1 11 wii, stri 15 17 
378c 379c. ( u \\ sk i 7 10 390d 392d 

42 K \NT Pdre Rcawn 31a d 64d 93c esp 64d 
66d, 68d 74b 8Sd 88a 2Uc 218d 22Sa 227a 
/ fund Pnn Metapn\su of Morals ^ 268b d 
279c d / Practual Rea^fJns 295b d, 329d 330c 
/ Judgements 542d 543a 

43 Du LARAllON OF InDI PFNDFNCP [7 15] la b 

43 1 LiiLKALisi number 51, 103c 104a, nlmih r 

85, 244b c 

43 Mill Uuhiariamym 445d 447a, 458d 4S9c 

53 Jamfs Pi\cholog\ s3l9h 320a, 869a 879b pis 
sim, esp 869a 870a, 872b 

2^(3) Ckinstitutive and regulative principles: 
the maxims of reason 

42 Kant. Pure Reason^ 72c 74b esp 73c 74a, 
109d 112d, 194b c, 199c 209d esp 199c 200c, 
201d 202a, 206a 207b / Practical Reasons 
343a 349b 35Sd / Intro Sfetaphx^ic of \for 
alSs 390b, 392b d * ludgemert, S50a 531a,c, 
562a d. 570b 572c, 577b, 578a d 
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3. First principles or axioms in philosophy^ 
science, dialectic 

3a, Principles and demonstration 

3^(1} The indemonstrability of axioms: nat* 
ural habits of the mind 

8 Aristoti.e: Pnor Analytics^ bk ii, ch i 6 
[64'*28-^8] 85c / Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 

3 99 b 100a j Metaphysics, bk hi, ch 2 [990'* 
26-^97*141 515 b d; bk iv, ch 4 11005^55- 
ioo6“r2l 525 a b: bk xi, ch s [loci'* ^ 4- 1062*5] 
590 a'b / Soul, bk i, ch 3 [407*22 30] 636 d- 
837a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vr, ch 3 388b c; ch 6 
389d; CH ii [114^*25 -'>13] 392a 393a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Thcologica, p\Rr i, q 14, 
A I, REP 2 75d‘76c; 0 16, a 6, rlp i 98 b d; q 
17, N 3, RFP 2 102da03c: o 79, a 12 42Sc- 
426 b; PART I II, Q I, a 4, rep 2 612a 613a; 
A 5, ANS 613a 614a 

20 Aouin\s: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, g 53, 
A I, ANS 19d'21a; o 57 , a 2 , ans and rlp 2 
36a-37b: q 94, a i 221a d 

30 Bacon : Advancemetit of I^earning, 56c'59c 

33 Pasc\l: Geometrical Demonstration, 440b 

35 Locki : Human Understanding, bk i, cii i, 
SFCT 10-u 97c-98a; cii iii, sect 23 119b' 
120a; BK IV, cii xi, sect i-io 354c 357b pas- 
sun, esp SECT 10 357a'b 

42 K\nt: Pure Reawn, 66d 72c esp 67c 69c; 
211c 218d / Judgement, 542d 543a 

43 Federalist: number 31, 103c 104a 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 445d'447a; 461c; 465a b 

53 James; Psychology, 851a'890a esp 851a'852a, 
879b 882a, 889a b 

3a(2) The indirect defense of axioms 

8 ARisroFLE: Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 4-8 525a- 
532d; BK XI, cii 5-6 590a-592b 

3^(3) The dependence of demonstration on 
axioms: the critical application of the 
principles of identity and contradiction 

7 Plmo: F.uthydemus, 72d'73b / Cratylus, 112a 
/ Republic, BK IV. 350d-351b 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 1-3 
97a'100a; ch 7 l75*38-'*7l 103c; ch ii 105d- 
106b; fii 19-23 111c 116a; ch 32 [88*36 ''4I 
120d / Toptcu BK VIII, CM 3 [158*31 '*4l 214d- 
215a / Metaphyucs, bk hi, cii 2 |996'*26 997* 
14I 515b'd; bk iv, ch 3 (1005*18 27] 524b; cii 

4 [ioo 5*>35 -ioo 6 *i 2) 525a-b; ch 6 [1011*3 14] 
^Od; BK V, CH 5 jic)i5'*6 9] 535d 536a; bk 
XI, CII 6 [io63**7-i 2] 591d 

9 ARisiofLi.: Ethics, bk vi, cii 3 388b c; cii 6 
389d; CH 11 [ii43*25-**i3l 392d-393a / Rhet- 
oric, BK 1, CH 2 (i 356**26’-281 596b 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk i, common notions 2a 

19 AguiNAs: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, 
A 7 81d'82b; Q 17 , a 3 , rep 1-2 102d l03c; o 


36, \ 3, REP 4 194c 195d; o 84 , a 3 , rep 3 
443d 444d; o 85 , a 6 458d-459c; part i-h, 
g 1, \ 4, KIP 2 bl2a 613a 

20 AgniNAs: Summa Theologica, part i-h, o 90, 
A 2, REP 3 206b 207a; g 94, a 2, ans 221d- 
223a 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 333d 334d 
esp 334a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 56c-59d 

31 Desc^rils: Discourse, part ii, 46c-47a / 
Meditations, jii, 82b-d; v, 95b'96a / Objec* 
tions and Replies, 123a b; 125a b; 224b, d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, pr«>p 37-47 386b- 
391a esp PROP 40, scHOL i 2 387b 388b 

35J.OCKE: Human Unde? standing, hk iv, r ii 11, 
SECT I, 309d; sect 7-8 310d 311a; c 11 vii 
337a-344d esp sect 10 ii 339b-342d 

42 Kant. Pure Reason, 17d 18d; 64d 65c; 68a- 
69c; 174b-d; 211c 218d 

43 Federalist: numbi h 31, 103c-104a 

44 Hosw ELI • Johnson, 82b 

46 Philosophy of Right, additions, 3 H6a 

3b, Principles and induction: axioms as intui- 
tive inductions from experience; stages 
of inductive generalization 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk ii, ch •>3 90a c 
/ Posterior Analytics, bk i. m iH 111b c, uk ii, 
CH 2 [90*24 30] 123b c; c H 7 [92*3 \ ''ij 126b; 
CH 19 136a 137a,c 

9 AkisroTLt : Lthus, be. vi, c h 3 388b c; < 11 6 
389d, cu n [ii 13*25 3I 392d 393a 

28Harviy. On Animal Generation, 333d 334d 
esp 334c-d 

30 Ba( ON* Advancement of learning, 56c 59c; 
96d 97a / Novum Organum 105a 195d esp 
PRiE 10Sa-106d, BK I, API! 11-26 I07d 108d, 
APH 36 38 109b c, APH 63 I13d 114a, aph 66 
114d 115c, APH 6<)*7 o 116a 117a, aph 94 
126a'b, APH 103-106 127d-128c, bk 11 , aph 
I -10 137a-140d, aph 15 16 149a b, aph 20 22 
150d 153c, APH 52 194c 195d 

31 Dis( sRTis: Objections and Replies, 123a b; 
167c d 

35 f^ocKi ; Human Understanding, bk i, cii 111, 
sn r 25 , 120 d 

35 Hi Ml ; Human Understanding, sect i, div 2 
451b-c; Div 9, 454d; sect iv, div 26 460b-c 

42 Kani Pure Reason, 66 d 72c; 217a c 

43 Mhl: Utilitarianism, 446aj 475b, d [fn i] 

46 Heoll: Philosophy of Histtpry, pari iv, 361a'b 
« ' 

3c. Axioms in relation to postulates, hypoth* 
eses, or assumptions * 

i 

3c(l) The distinction between first principles 
in general, or commod notions, and the 
principles of a particular subject matter 
or science 

7 pLAro; Republic, bk vi, 383d-388a esp 386d- 
388a 
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8 \RTSTcnip Posterior /Inahttcs, bk i, rii lo 
104d ]05d, PH II [77*26 106b, (h ^2 

120c I21b / loptc^y BK I, CH 2 |ioi*^7 **4) 
144a / Heavens^ bk 111, ch 7 [306*1 18) 397b c 
/ Mttaph\ii(3, BK IV, <H ^ [1005^15 iS) S24d 
/ Soul, BK I, cii i [402*17 23] 631b 

9AKisroiif Rhc^jnCt bk i, cii 2 [1358*3 33J 
597d 598b 

30 B At ON Adtamemtnt of Ijearmng 40a 48d 
tsp 40a 41b, 43d c 44c 45a 

35BiRKtiFY Human Rnouledge, spci 118 
436b c 

43 iMiii UtiUtarianwn, 445b c 

3c(2) The difference between axioms and as- 
sufnption5» hypotheses and principles, 
as a basis for the distinction between 
knowledge and opinion, or science and 
dialectic 

71*i\ro Rtpubltc UK vi \ii, 383d 398c csp 
BK VII 396d 398c 

8 \RisT(nn Posterior Anahtta, bk 1 tH 2 

97d 99a rii ii [77*22 35) I06b / Poptis, bk 
M il, • H 3 [i5S*'»F 214d 21Sa / Ph\sus bk 

VIII < If I [2*52*2 < /} 336a b / Metaphysics^ 
UK i\ f II 2 |io 27] 523d 

9 Xri 10 III (thus BK I i II 3 (io()|’*ii 28) 
339d 3101 / Rhetoric bk i, ( 11 2 li3->8*5 33] 
597d S98b 

19 \(JiiN\s Summa Ihtologtca, pahi i, o 12 , 
A 7 vNs inci K11 2 56d 57b \ 13 kfp 3 61c 
62b o|/, Ai RII 3 256a 2S7b o 82 a 2 ans 
432d433c o S3 vi \ns 416d 438d 

20 Agiiws Summit Iheologua i art i 11 o •)!, 
A 3 14b 15a 0 67, V 3 \Ns 83b 81d 1 art 
11 11 o i, A 4, ANS 382t 383b iaki hi, g 9, 
A 3 Ri p 2 765b 766b 

23II0HIIS 1 itiathan i \ri i 65b d 

25 Moni vu m / ssii\ 260c 261a 

30 Bai on idtivntimnt of I cuniwg, 56c 59b 

311)is<ariis Rule ii 2a 3b 

34 Hi INS [iitht,\R]\ 55lb 552a 

35 1 <K Ki- Jlimitin I tidtr tanding, bk iv cn 
\Mi, SEC I 2 371d 372b, si* i 1*5 17 378d 
379c 

42 Kan I Pure Reason 217a 218c, 240b 243c / 
Judgement, 600d 604b 

3c(3) The distinaion and order of the sciences 
according to the character oi their 
principles 

7 PiATo Ri public, BK M, 386d388a bk mi, 
391b 398c 

SArimopii Metaphysics bk m i n i [io2->**i- 
iSj 547b,d Bk \i, CH 3 [1061*2*7 *'4) 589c, 
( H \ 28] 589d 590a, cii 7 [1065* 56 

1064*9] 592b, BK Mil, <11 2 (i07"’’ii] <11 3 
[1078*31] 609a d 

9 Xrisioiii I thus bk i, ch 7 [io<)S*20 **8| 
343c 344a / Rhetoric, bk 1, cii 2 [1358*3 33) 
597d 598b 


19 Acjuinas Summa Theologica, part i, o i a 2, 
ANS ind Rpp I 4a c, A 5 5c 6 a, a 6 . rep i -2 
6 b 7a 

23Hobmis fjeiiathan, pari i, 71c d, 72a d, 
PART II, 163a b 

30 Bai on Adiancemcnt of learning, 39d 41b 

31 I)i s( ARfi s Rules, It 2a 3b / Di course imrt 
1 43d 44a / Meditations, i, 76c / Objections 
and Replies, 128d 129a / Geometry, bk 11, 
304a b 

3ST1lmi Human Understanding, sp<t j\, div 

20 21 458a c Div 30 , 462a 

42 Kam Pure Reason 15c 16c 17d 19a 64d 
65c 68a 69c 2lSd 2\7c / I und Prtn Meta 
physic of Morals 253a d / Practical Rea on, 
3Slb 352c / Intro Metaphysic of Moral, 
388a c / Judgement 578a b 

43 I I OCR MIST Nl MRLR 31 103c 104a 
43 Mm Utilitarianism 145b c 
53 Jamis Ps\chology xiiib xiva, 884b 886 a 

54 1 RI I D Nauhstsm, 400d 401a / Instincts, 
412a b 

4. First principles in the practical order the 
principles of action or morality, the 
principles of the practical reason 

7Piai() itorgias 262a 263c 280c d 
9 \risiotii- I thu , BK I *H 3 339d 3i0b 
pissim * II 7 [i( > 5 * 2 ^ ‘ 8 ] 343d 344a bk m 
M l 389a c pissim rii ii |ii 43 * 2 'j *^ 13 ] 
392 d 393a bk mi, < h S [ 11 ^ 1*11 19 ] 401d 
402a 

12 I piiiiiis Discourse bk i, ih 22 127c 
128c HK III, ( II 2 177c 178d, cii lu 185d 
187a 

12 \i Riiii s Meditations bk vin si-ct i 285a b 
18 XifiMiNL c/'\ fGod BKMii oil 8 270a d, 
BK \i\ 507a 530fc c pissim 

20 V*»iiN\s Surnmi I heolngu i i \ri i ii o 01 , 

\ 3 ANS 209d 210c 

23 II 0 BBIS Lcitathan PAHri.86c96b pari 11 , 
110 b lS3cl54a 

3 IS 1 IN 0 /A I thus P\RI IV I HOP iS, ScHOl 
429a d 

35 I 01 KI Human I nderstandmg bk i, ch ii hi 
103d 121a c (sp 1 11 11 , si t t 3 104b d, si * r 

21 2- Ilia ll2c 

38Roissr\i hecjuality, 330d 331b 343d 

315c 

42 Kant Pure Reason 190t d 234c 240b esp 
235a b 238t 239a I und Pi in Metaphy u 
of Monl 2S3a 287d tsp 253d 254d 256c 
257d 258d 259a, 260a 26ld, 262a 265a, 

266b 268a, 268d jin 2], 269c 270d 271a, 

273d 280b 280d 28la 282b 283d, 286a 

287d PuuthJ Rea on 291a 361d tsp 291b 
293b, 293c d [In 3) 298a 300a, 304d 307d, 
310b Slid, 318c 321b, 325a 328a, 329a 331a, 
338c 3s 5d / Pref Mcuiphyyual I Icments of 
bthus 365b 366d 367c 369c 373b Infro 
Metaphysic of Morals 383a 394a c esp 186d- 
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( 4 . First princSphs in the practical order: the 
principles ef action or morality; the princi- 
ples of the practical reason^) 

388a, 392b / Science of Right, 397a'402a / 
Judgement^ 44S3a'467a; 478a'479d; 584d-587a; 
588b [fn 2]; 594c-596c 

43 FfiDERALisi; NUMBER 103c>104a 

43 Mill: Utihtartantsm 445a'476a,c passim, esp 
445a-447b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 316a 317a; 592d 

53 |aM£s: Psychology, 886b'888a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 592d>593a / 
Beyond the Pleaswe Prmctple, 639a'640c; 
662C'663b esp 663a / Civiltsatton and Ih Dis- 
contents, 772a>b 

4a, Ends as principles, and last ends as first 
principles: right appetite as a principle 
in the practical order 

7 PuATo: Gorgias, 262a'263c; 280C'd / Republic, 
BK VI -VII, 383d 398c esp rk ml 397a'398c 

8 Aristotle- Metaphyncy, rk i. cii 2 [ 982'*4 7 I 
500d; BK 11 , CII 2 [ 991 * 8 - 10 ] 512b: [ 99 t '*9 16 ] 
512d'513a; bk 111 , cii 2 l 9 o 6 * 2 t-**i^] 514d- 
515a; bk v, ch i [ioi 4 * 20 - 24 ] S33b: bk mi, 
CII 7 (io 32 * 28 -** 29 ] 55Sb d; bk ix, ch 8 [ 1050 * 
3 -‘* 6 ] 575d-576b: bk xii, cii 10 [ 1075*12 24 ] 
605d606a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, cii i [ 649 ** 
io- 64 o*I 2 ] 161d 162b / Motion of Animals, 
CH 6 ( 70 o'* 4 ]- CH 7 [ 701 * 59 ] 235d'236d / Lthus, 
BK I, cii i 4 339a 340d esp ch 4 ( 1095 * 40 - 
^ 12 ] 340C'd; CH 7 [io 98*55-*'H1 343d'344a; 
CH 12 [ 1101 ** 44 - 1102 * 4 1 347b; bk ii, cii 9 
[1 io 9 *» 20 - 23 l 355c; bk 111 , ch 4 [ 1112 ** 12 - 
1114 * 2 ] 358c 359a; bk m, ch 2 387d 388b; 
CH 5 389a-c passim; ch 8 [ 1142*12 51 ] 
391b-c; CH 9 [ii 42 *’i 7 - 45 ] 391d-392b; run 
[i 144 * 25 -**! 4 I 392d 393a; ch 12 [ 1144 * 41-471 
394a; ch 14 [ 1144 ** 50 - 1145*61 394c-d; bk vii, 
CH 3 (ii 47 * 25 -** 6 | 397c-d; ch 8 [ 1151 * 15 - 19 ) 
402a; bk x, ch 6-8 430d 434a / Politics, 
BK VII, CH 14 [i 441^*2 j-471 S36b-c / Rhetoric, 
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Chapter ji\ PROGRESS 


INTRODUCTION 


L ike the idea of c volution, with which it ha^ 
^ some affinity, the idea of progress seems to 
be typically modern. Anticipations of it may l>e 
found in ancient and mediaeval thouglit, some- 
times in the form of implicit <lenials of the idea. 
But in explicit formulation, in emphasis and 
importance, progress, like evolution, is almost a 
new idea in modern times. It is not merely more 
prominent m nuxiern discussion; it aflccts the 
significance of in 'iiy la r ideas, and so gives a 
characteristic color or tendency to modern 
thought. 

J'he idea of evolution affects our conceptions 
of nature and man. But the theory of evolution 
is Itself ailn leil by the idea of progress. Since it 
was a major theme at least two centuries before 
1 )ai win, progiess docs not depend for its signifi- 
cance upon the theory of biological evolution, 
'riic leversc relationship seems to obtain. Ihe 
idea of evolution gets some of its moral, social, 
c\en cosmic significance fiom its implication 
that the general motion in tlic world of li\mg 
things, perhaps in the universt', is a progress 
from lower to higher forms. 

Darwin thinks “Win liaer has defined ad- 
vancement or progress in the organic scale 
belter than anyone elst*, as resting on the 
amount of dillctcnllalion and s|x:ciali'Aition of 
the several paits of a being” “-to winch Darwin 
•adds the cjualificaiion that the organisms must 
be judged when they have arrived at maluril 3 \ 
“As organisms have become slowly adapted to 
diversified lines of life, their parts will have 
become more and more ililfcrenliated and 
specialized for various functions from the ad- 
vantage gained by llic division of physiological 
lalH)r. 'rhe same part appears often to have 
l)cen moilifieil first for one purpose, and then 
long afterwards for some other and quite dis- 
tinct pur{)ose; and thus all the parts are ren- 
dered more and more complex. ... In accord- 


ance with this view,'* Dansin writes, “it seems, 
if we turn to geological evidence, thar organiza- 
tion on the whole has advanced throughout the 
world by slow and interrupted steps. In the 
kingdom of the Vertebrata it has culminated 
in man.” 

Whether striciiy biological evolution has a 
single or uniform direction may be disputed in 
the light of evidences of regression and the mul- 
tiplication of lower as well as higher forms. But 
Darwin seems to think that since “natural se- 
lection works solely by and for the gcxxl ol each 
being, all corporeal and mental endowments 
will tend to j>rogrcss toward jx^rfection.” What- 
ever the evidence may bt', the jx)pular notion 
of evolution, csjKcially when applied by writers 
like I Icrl>ert Spencer to human society or civi- 
lization, connotes progress— the gradual yet 
steady march toward perfection. 

Apart from this .irpLiCATioN of the idea of 
evolution to man’s world, progress seems to be 
the central thesis in the nuxiern philosophy of 
liislory. In the minds of some, the philosophy 
of history is so intimately connected with a 
theory of progress that the philosophv of his- 
tory is itself regarded as a modern development. 
There seems to be some justification for this 
\ icw in modern works on the tendency of his- 
tory which base no ancient counterparts, such 
as the writings of Vico, (xindorcei, Kant, 
Pro Ihon, Omite, |. S. Mill, Ilegcl, and Marx. 

'I'hcsc writers do not all define or explain 
progress in the same way. Nor do they all sub- 
scribe to an inviolable anil irresistible law of 
progress which lias the character of a divine 
ordinance, replacing or transforming less opti- 
mistic views of providence. But for the most 
pan the nuxlerns arc optimists, 'lliey cither Ik- 
lieve in man's perfectibility and in his approach 
to perfection through his own efforts freely 
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turned toward the realization of ideals; or they 
see in the forces of history— whether the man- 
ifestations of a world spirit or the pressure of 
material (i.e,, economic) conditions^— an inevi- 
table development from less to more advanced 
stages of civilization, according to a dialectical 
pattern of conflict and resolution, each resolu- 
tion necessarily rising to a higher level. 

As opposed to the optimism of expecting a 
continual improvement in all things or an irre- 
versible ascent to new heights, the pessimistic 
view denies that progress is cither the law or 
the hope of history. It believes rather that 
everything which goes up must come down. As 
indicated in the chapter on Fli story, the 
theory of cycle after cycle of rise and decline— 
or even the notion that the golden age is past, 
that it is never to be regained, and that things 
arc steadily getting worse— prevails more in the 
ancient than in the modern world. 

The modern exceptions to optimism in the 
philosophy of history are notably Spcngler and, 
to a much less extent, Toynbee. But modern 
pessimism never seems to reach the intensity of 
the Preachcr^s reiteration in Ecclesiastes that 
“there is no new thing under the sun*’ and 
that “all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” Nor 
does the modern theory of cycles of civilization, 
even in Vico, seem to be as radical as that of the 
ancients. In his vision of cosmic cycles I^ucrctius 
sees the whole world crumbling into atomic 
dust to be reborn again. Herodotus docs not re- 
lieve the gloom of his observation that, in the 
life of cities, prosperity “never continues long in 
one stay.” The eternity of the world means for 
Aristotle tliat “probably each art and each sci- 
ence has often been developed as far as possible 
and has again perished.” 

Leaving to the chapter on History the dis- 
cussion of progress so far as it concerns at) explic- 
it philosophy of history, we shall here deal 
with considerations of progress as they occur in 
economics, in political theory, in the history of 
philosophy and the whole intellectual tradition 
of the arts and sciences. 

In this last connection, the great books play 
a dual role. They provide the major evidence 
which, on different interpretations, points 
toward opposite answers to the question 
whether or not there has been progress in the 


tradition of western thought. Whatever their 
readers may think on this subject, the great 
authors, having read the works of their prede- 
cessors, offer their own interpretations of the 
intellectual tradition. In many cases, especially 
among the modern writers, their point of de- 
parture— even the conception they entertain 
of the originality and worth of their own con- 
tribution— stems from ihcir concern with a 
deplorable lack of progress, for which they offer 
new methods as remedies. 

Before wc enter upf>n ihe discussion of eco- 
nomic, political, or intellectual progress, it 
seems useful to distinguish between the fact^nd 
the idea of progress. When men examine the 
fact of progress, they look to the past and Jind 
there evidence for or against the assertion that 
a change for the better has taken place in this or 
that respect. Two thmgsare involved : a study of 
the changes which have occurreil and the judg- 
ment— based on some standard of appraisal — 
that the changes have been for the bctlcr. But 
when men entertain the idea of progress, they 
turn from the past and present and lcx)k to the 
future. They regard the past merely as a basis 
for prophecy, and the present as an occasion 
for making plans to fulfill their prophe cies or 
hopes. The fact of progress lielongs to the rec- 
ord of achievement; the idea of progress sets a 
goal to be acJjicved. 

This distinction seems to be exemplified by 
the difference between ancient and modern 
considerations of progress. The ancients ob- 
serve the fact of progress in some particulars — 
almost never universally. Thucydides, for ex- 
ample, in the opening chapters of his hlisiory^ 
contrasts the power and wealth of the modern 
city-stalcs of Greece with “the weakness of 
ancient rimes.” “Without coflnmcrce, without 
freedom of communication either by land or 
sea, cultivating no more of thiir territory than 
the exigencies of life rcquircdidcstitute of cap- 
ital, never planting their lan<i (for they could 
not tell when an invader mt|^t not come and 
take it all away, and when fajb did come they 
had no walls to stop him), tliinking that the 
necestsitics of daily sustenance could be supplied 
at one place as well as another, they cared little 
for shifting their habitation, and consequently 
neither built large cities nor attained to any 
other form of greatness.” 
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But Thucydides does not seem to draw from 
these observations any general idea of prog' 
rcss. He does not concretely imagine a future 
excelling the Periclcan age in the magnitude of 
its wars and the magnificence of its wealth, as 
that period dwarfs antiquity. He does not infer 
that whatever factors worked to cause the ad- 
vance from past to present may continue to op- 
erate with similar results. It might almost be 
said that he does not think about the future; 
certainly he does not think of it as rich in prom- 
ise. “Knowledge of the past.” he writes, is “an 
aid to the interpretation of the future, which in 
the course of human things must resemble if it 
docs not reflect it.” 

Adam Smith’s thinking about economic prog- 
ress represents the contrasting modern empha- 
sis upon the future. In one sense, Ixith Thucyd- 
ides and Smith measure economic progress in 
the same way, tiiT writes of the wealth 

of cities, the other of the wealth of nations. 
Both Smith and Thucydides judge economic 
improvemeui in terms of increasing opulence, 
the growth of capital reserves, the expansion of 
commerce, and the enlarged power in war or 
peace which greater wealth bestows. But 
Smith, in the spirit of Francis Bacon, seeks to 
analyze the causes of prosperity in order to 
make them work for furtJier progress. He is the 
promoter of progress, not merely the historian 
who witnesses the Ixmcficial eflcct on produc- 
tivity of an increasingly refined division of la- 
bor and of the multiplication of machinery. 

To know how these things have operated to 
bring about the opulence of modern nations as 
compared with the miserable poverty of primi- 
tive tribes or even the limited property of an- 
cient cities is to know how to formulate policies 
which shall still further expand the wealth of na- 
tions. For Smith the study of the means and 
methods by which economic progress has been 
made serves to dctemiine the policy which is 
mast likely to ensure even greater increments 
of progress in the future. 

Marx appears to measure economic progress 
by a diCTcrent standard. The transition from the 
slave economies of antiquity through feudal 
serfdom to what he calls the “wage-slavery” of 
the industrial proletariat may be accom|xinicd 
by greater productivity and vaster accumula- 
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tions of capital stock. But the essential point 
for him about these successive systems of pro- 
duction is their eflect upon the status and con- 
ditions of labor. The Communist Manifesto 
notes respects in which, under the capitalist 
system, the supposedly free workingman is 
worse off than were his servile ancestors. Bui if 
economic progress is conceived as the histori- 
cally determined approach to (he final liliera- 
tion of labor from its oppressors, then capitalism 
represents both an advance over feudalism and 
a stage in the march to communism. 

Each successive economic revolution brings 
mankind nearer to the goal of the ideal or 
classless economy. Capitalism creates the pro- 
letariat*— the revolutionary class which is to be 
tlial system’s own undoing. The overthrow of 
tile landed aristocracy by the bourgeoisie thus 
prepares the w'ay for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, as that in turn liquidates the obsta- 
cles to the realization of the perfect communist 
democracy. 

We are not here concerned with the details of 
this history and prophecy but only with the 
theory of progress which it involves. In the 
first place, it seems to set an ultimate goal to 
progress, while at the same time it makes prog- 
ress a necessary feature of what is for Marx, as 
it is for Hegel, the “dialectic of history .” Those 
who think that the inevitability of progress 
ought to render progress as interminable as his- 
tory itself, find some inconsistency in this tenet 
of dialectical materialism, as well as in 1 legel’s 
notion of the necessary dialectical stages by 
which the Absolute Idea reaches perfect reali- 
zation in the German state. Can progress be the 
inner law of history and yet reach its goal before 
tl^e end of time? 

I’hcrc may be some answer to this question 
in a second as[iect of the theory of progress 
which goes with a dialectic of history. I'lic 
progress which the successive stages ot history 
represent resides in the quality of human insti- 
tutions rather than in the nature of mum. If 
more economic justice or greater political lib- 
erty is achieved, it is not because the later gen- 
erations of men are born with a nature more 
disposed to goodness or virtue, but because 
better institutions have evolved from the con- 
flict of historical forces. Fiirihennorc, accord- 
ing to Marx, man’s nature is only partly de- 
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tcrmined at birth. Part remains to be deter- 
mined by the social and economic circum- 
stances of his hfe--by the s\stein of production 
under which he lives. Hence ihou;;h institu- 
tional progress may arrive at its historical goal 
with the establishment of the ideal economy, 
it may be f>ossible for further progress to be 
made throughout the rest of time by the im- 
provement of men themselves, when at last 
their natures can develop under ideal circum- 
stances. 

Wii HAVF NOTFD 'Hvo great issues in the char- 
acteristically modern discussion of progress. Is 
the goal of progress definitely attainable, or is 
its goal an ideal progressively approximated 
but never realized ? Is progress accomplished by 
the betterment of human institutions or by 
improvements in the nature of man ? 

The second question has a critical bearing on 
the first, especially for those who conceive man 
as infinitely perfectible. It also relates to the 
problem of the evolutionist: whether a higher 
form of life on earth will evolve from man or 
whether the future belongs to the progressive 
development of human nature— biologically or 
culturally. Danvin is unwilling to admit that 
“man alone is capable of progressive imprqvc- 
mcnt,“ but he does affirm chat man “is capable 
of incomparably greater and more rapid im- 
provement than is any other animal.” 

Rousseau, on the other hand, claims that 
“the faculty of self* improvement” is one dis- 
tinction between man and bnitc “which will 
admit of no dispute.” But he also thinks that 
this faculty is the cause of human decline as 
well as progress. “A brute, at the end of a few 
months,” he writes, “is all he will ever be during 
his whole life, and his species, at the end of a 
thousand years, exactly what it was the first 
year of that thousand . . . .While the brute, 
which has acquired nothing and has therefore 
nothing to lose, still retains the force of instinct, 
man, who loses, by age or accident, all that his 
perfectibility had enabled him to gain, falls by 
this means lower than the brutes themselves.” 

One other issue concerning progress remains 
to be stated. It raises the question of freedom or 
necessity in history. Is progress inevitable in 
the very nature of the ca.se, or does it occur only 
when men plan wisely and choose well in their 


efforts to l>et(cr themselves or the conditions of 
their lives? 

In his Idea of a Universal History his Prin 
ctple of Progress, Kant finds the possibility of 
progress in man’s potentialities for improve- 
ment. lie regards the realization of this possi- 
bility as a work of freedom rather than a mani- 
festation of historical necessity. Political prog- 
ress may have an ultimate goal — the world 
republic or fctlcration of states. But this, ac- 
cording to Kant’s conclusion in the Science of 
R/ghty is an impracticable idea, and serves only 
the legulativc purpose of “promoting a contin- 
uous approximation to Perpetual Peace.” 
Hegers theory o( the progressive realization of 
the idea of the slate in history seems to repre- 
sent the contrary jwsition on both points, 
Pmgress is an historical necessity, and it reaches 
an hisloric consummation. 

1'hf ro\'TR\sT BFTU FFN aocients and moderns 
with respect to political progress seems to be 
the same as that which we observed between 
Thucydides and Adam Smith with regard to 
wealth. The ancients assert the superiority of 
the present over the past, and even trace the 
stages hv which advances h.ave been made from 
primitive to civilized conditions. But they do 
not extend the motion they observe into the 
future. I’he moderns look to the future as to a 
fulfillment without which present pcjlitical ac- 
tivity would be undirected. 

According to.\nstotle, for example, the state 
is the last stage in the development of social life 
whicli begins with the family. “When several 
families are united, and the association aims at 
something more than the supply of daily needs, 
the first society to be formed is the village.” 
The village or tribal comrniimty, in turn, be- 
comes the unit out of which a larger and more 
truly political community isi formed. “When 
several villages are united in i single complete 
community, large enough to Be nearly or quite 
self-sufficing, the state comes into existence.” 

Aristotle sees this developnnrnt not merely as 
a progress from smaller and wifeakcr societies to 
larger and more powerful onfcs, but also as an 
advance toward the realization of man’s politi- 
cal nature. Absolute or despotic government by 
the eldest, natural to the family, still persists in 
the tril>e. “This is the reason why the Hellenic 
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states were originally governed by kings; be- 
cause the Mcllcncs were under royal rule Ix^forc 
they came together, as the barbarians still arc.” 
Not until the domestic or tribal form of govern- 
ment is replaced by }X)lilical or constitutional 
government — not until kings and subjects are 
replaced by statesmen and citizens — is the state 
or political community fully realized. 

Rut Aristotle does not conceive the develop- 
ment he descrilx's as one continuing into the 
future. He dixrs not imagine a larger political 
unity than the city-stale, as Kant is able toen- 
visjigc a world state as the ultiniate formation 
toward which the progressive fxilitical unifica- 
tion of mankind should tend. Though Aristotle 
recognizes that new institutions have been in- 
vented and old ones perfected, his political 
theory, unlike Mill’s, does not seem to measure 
the goodness of the best existing institutions by 
their devotion lu luiiher progress. 

Onisidering the criterion of a gofnl form of 
government, Mill criticizes those who separate 
the maintenance of order, or the preservation 
of existing institutions, from the cultivation of 
progress. “Progress includes Order,” he writes, 
“but Order docs not include Progress.” Order 
“is not an additional end to be reconciled with 
Piogiess, but a part and means of Progress it- 
self. If a gain in one respect is puichasc'd by a 
more than equivalent loss in the same or in any 
other, there is not Progress. C'onducisencss to 
Progress, thus iinderst(XHl, includes the whole 
excellence of government.” 

Progress fails to define go(xl goveinment, 
Mill adds, unless we understand by the term not 
merely “the idea of moving onward,” but 
“quite as much the prevention of falling Kick. 
I'hc very same social caus<:s . . . .ire as much re- 
quired to prevent society from retrograding, as 
to produce a further advance. Weic there no 
improvement to be hojx-d for, life would not lx: 
tlie less an unceasing struggle against causes of 
deterioration; as it even now' is. Politics, as con- 
ceived by the ancients, consisted wholly in this 
• . Though we no longer hold this opinion; 
though most men in the present age profess a 
contrary creed, believing that the tendency of 
things, on the wliole, is toward improvement; 
we ought not to forget that there is an incessant 
and cverflowing current of human aflairs 
toward the worse.” 


According to Mill, the ideally best polity is 
representative government on democratic prin- 
ciples. By a just distribution of political rights 
and by the fullest grant of liberties, it serves 
better than any other form of government “to 
promote the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 
ple themselves.” This is the ultimate end of po- 
litical progress. Inferior forms of government, 
such as despotic monarchy, may be justified for 
people as yet unfit for self-government, but 
only if they also work for progress, i.e,, “if they 
carry those communities through the interme- 
diate stages whicli they must traverse before 
they can Income fit for the best form of gov- 
ernment.” 

I'hc whole theory of grxxl government is 
thus for Mill a incory of progress in which we 
must take “into account, not only the next 
step, but all the steps which society has yet to 
make; both those which can be foreseen and 
the far wider indefinite range which is at pres- 
ent out of sight.” We must judge the merits of 
diverse forms of government l)y that ideal form 
“which, if the necessary conditions existed for 
giving effect to its beneficial tendenties, would, 
more than all others, favour and promote not 
some one improvement, but all forms and de- 
grees of it.” 

In the field of thi arts and sciences or cul- 
ture generally, the uitdcrn emphasis u|>on prog- 
ress seems to be even more pronounced than in 
the spliercs of economies and politics. Lack of 
progress in a science is taken to indicate that it 
has not yet been established on the right fotiii- 
dalions or that the right methtxl for discover- 
ing the truth has not yet Ixren found. I^ck of 
agreement in a particular field is the cliicf symp* 
tom of these defects. 

The fact that philosophy “has been culti- 
vated for many centurir« by the best minds 
lha. have ever lived, and that nevertheless no 
single thing is to be found in it which is not a 
subject of dispute, and in consequence whicli is 
not dubious,” leads Descartes to propose his 
new method. He hopes this may ensure prog- 
ress in philosophy, of the same sort which the 
new mciKxl has, in his view', accomplished in 
mathematics. I'he Novum Organum of Bacon 
seems to be dedicated to the same end of pro- 
gressively augmenting kno%vlcdge in all those 
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fields in which, according to the inventory 
made in tlie Advancement of learning of the 
present state of the sciences, no or little prog- 
ress has been made since antiquity. Similarly, 
Locke, Hume, and Kant insist that a study of 
the human mind should precede all other stud- 
ies in order to save men from fruitless disputes 
concerning matten beyond their capacities 
for knowledge; they hope thereby to encour- 
age research in areas where progress can be 
made. 

The comparison of different disciplines or 
subject matters with respect to their progress 
leads to the condemnation of those which lag 
behind. The great scientific advances of the 
17th century tend to intensify the complaint 
about philosophy, especially metaphysics. 'Fhc 
progress which has been made from the begin- 
ning in mathematics and more recently in 
physics means to Kant that each of these dis- 
ciplines has found the “safe way” or the “se- 
cure path” of a science. By comparison, meta- 
physics has not yet even made a beginning. A 
hundred years later, William James is still to 
say diat, by comparison with the progress of 
knowledge in the natural sciences, metaphysics 
belongs to the future. 

The notion that any field of learning has.at- 
tained its full maturity seems to Bacon to be 
the presumption of those philosophers who, 
seeking “to acquire the reputation of perfec- 
tion for their own art,” try to instill the “belief 
that whatever has not yet been invented and 
understood can never be so hereafter.” When- 
ever such belief prevails, learning languishes. 
“By far the greatest obstacle to the advance- 
ment of the sciences, and the undertaking of 
any new attempt or departure, is to be found in 
men’s despair and the idea of impossibility.” 

Though the ancients do not evidence this 
presumption of |5erfection in their arts and sci- 
ences, neither do they fret about lack of prog- 
ress. Nor does the disagreement of minds 
seem to them to signify an unhealthy condition 
which requires new and special methods to 
cure. 

“The investigation of the truth is in one way 
hard, in another easy,” writes Aristotle. “An 
indication of this is found in the fact that no 
one is able to attain the truth adequately. 


while, on the other hand, we do not collectively 
fail, but everyone says something true about 
the nature of things, and while individually we 
contribute Httlc or nothing to the truth, by the 
union of all a considerable amount is amassed.” 
Aristotle puts the intellectual tradition to use 
by adopting the policy of calling “into council 
the views of those of our predecessors who have 
declared any opinion” on whatever subject is 
being coivJidered, “in order lhat we may profit 
by whatever is sound in their suggestions and 
avoid their errors/’ 

But, in the opinion of the moderns, the intel- 
lectual tradition can also be the greatest imped 
iment to the advancement of learning if it is 
received uncritically and with undue reverence 
for the authority of the ancients. “The respect 
in which antiquity is held today,” Pascal says, 
“has reached such extremes in those matters in 
which it should have the least preponderance, 
that one can no longer present innovations 
without danger.” This is the common com- 
plaint of Hobbes, Bacon, Descartes, and Har- 
vey. “The reverence for antiquity and the au- 
thority of men who have been esi earned great 
in philosophy have,” accortimg to Bacon, “re- 
tarded men from advancing m science, and al- 
most enchanted them.” 

Harvey agrees with Bacon that philosophers 
or scientists should not “swear such fealty to 
their mistress Antiquity, that they openly, and 
even in sight of all, deny and desert their friend 
Truth.” Harvey has a much higher opinion 
than Bacon of the achievements of aniiqiiiiy. 
“The ancient philosophers,” he writes, “whose 
industry even \vc admire, w'cnt a different way 
to work, and by their unwearied labor and 
variety of experiments, searching into the 
nature of things, have left us oo doubtful light 
to guide us in our studies. In tjiis way it is that 
almost everything wc yet possess of note or 
credit in philosophy, has beeii transmitted to 
us through the industry of ancient Greece.” 

His admiration for the ai|:ients does not, 
however, lead Harvey to rest bn their achieve- 
ments. “When wc acquiesce ih the discoveries 
of the ancients, and believe (which we are apt 
to do through indolence) thai notliing farther 
refr^aias to be known,” then, in his opinion, 
“wc suffer the edge of our ingenuity to be taken 
off, and the lamp which they delivered us to be 
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extinguished. No one of a surety,*’ he con- 
tinues, *Vill allow tliat all tnith was engrossed 
by the ancients, unless he be utterly ignoiant 
(to pass by other arts for the present) of the 
many remarkable discoveries that have lately 
been made in anatomy.” 

In his own anatomical researches, Harvey 
adopts an attitude toward the work of his 
predecessors, both ancient and recent, which 
remarkably resembles the attitude expressed by 
Aristotle toward his scientific forebears. “As v>c 
arc aUmt to discuss the motion, action, and use 
of the heart and arteries, it is imperative on 
us,’* Ilarvcv declares, “first to state what has 
been ihoLiglii cjf these tilings by others in their 
writings, aiul what has been held by the vulgar 
and by tradition, in order that what is true 
may be conliimed, and what is false set right by 
dissection, multiplied experience, and accurate 
obsen ation.” If is ^ '-wisely this attitude which 
Bacon exj)ressly condemns. 

Bacon secs no genuine method of science, hut 
merely a cultivation of opinion, in those who 
prep«ue thenisclves for discovery by first ob- 
taining “a full account of all that has been Siiid 
on the subject by others.” Those who begin in 
this way, it is the judgment of Descartes, sel- 
dom go further. Particularly the followers of 
Aristotle “would think themselves happy,” he 
says “if they had as much knowledge of nature 
as he had, even if this were on the condition 
rlial they should never attain to any more. 
'I'hey arc like the ivy that never tries to mount 
al>ove the trees which give it support, and 
which often even descends again after it has 
reached the .summit; for it ap]KMrs to me that 
such men also sink again— that is to say, some- 
how’ render themselves more ingnoranl than 
they would iiave been had they abstained from 
study altogether. For, not content with kiwnv- 
jng all tliat is intelligibly explained in their au- 
thor, they wish in addition to find in him the 
solution of many difliculties of which he s;iys 
nothing, and in reganl to which he possibly had 
no thought at all.” 

Pascal takes a more moderate vicw^ We can 
profit, he thinks, from a limited respect for the 
ancients. “Just as they made use of those discov- 
eries which have l^ecn handed down to them 
only as a means for making new ones and this 
liappy audacity opened the roatl to great 
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things, so,” Pascal suggests, “must we accept 
those which they found for us and follow their 
example by making them the means and not 
the end of our study, and thus try to surpass 
them by imitating them. For what would be 
more wrong than to treat the ancients with 
more caution tlian they did those who preceded 
them, and to have for them this inviolable re- 
spect which they only deserve from us be- 
cause they did not feel a similar respect for 
those wlio had the same advantage over them ?” 

Modlun w'rij lrs srf.m U) conceive the law of 
intellectual progress by an analogy between the 
mind of the race and the individual mind. 
Where Aquinas says merely that “it seems nat- 
ural to human reason to advance gradually 
from the imperfect to the perfect,” adding, in 
the past tense, that hence the imperfect teach- 
ing of early philosophers “was afterward'. |X'r- 
feclcd by those W’ho succeeded them,” ]^^scal 
generalizes the insight and gives it future s:g- 
iiificaiUT. “Not only does each man progress 
from day to day in the sciences, but all men 
combined make constant progress as the uni- 
verse ages, Ix'causc the same thing happens in 
the succeeding generations of men as in the dif- 
ferent ages of each particular man. So that the 
whole succession of men, in the course of so 
many centuries, should be regarded as the same 
man who exists always and learns continually.” 

.\t this point Pascal applies his metaphor to 
effect a reversal ot the relation Ix’lween the 
moderns and the ancients. “Since old age is the 
time of life most distant from childhtXKl, w’ho 
does not realize that old age in this univcrs,il 
man should not be sought in the times closest to 
his birth, but in those which arc farthest away 
from it? Those whom wc call ancients were 
really novices in all things, and actually be- 
longed to the childhood of man; and as wc have 
added to their knowledge the experience of the 
centuries which followed them, it is in ourselves 
that may be found this antiquity which wc 
revere in others.” 

Whether by accident or lx>rrow’ing, this 
characteristically modern view of the advan- 
tage progress confers upon modernity is ex- 
presst'd in similar Language by Hoblxs and 
Bacon. “Though I reverence those men of an- 
cient times,” writes Hobbes, “who cither have 
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written truth perspicuously or have set us in a 
better way to find it out for oiirscUcs; )ct to 
the antiquity itself I think nothing due; ior if 
we will reverence age, the present is the oldest.” 
“Antiquity, as we call it," writes Bacon, “is the 
young state oi the world, loi those times are 
ancient when the world is ancient; and not 
those we vulgarK account ancient by comput- 
ing backwards; so that the present time is the 
real antiquity.” 

1 o secure a sound, not specious, progress in 
all things of the mind, Bacon rcc(»mmends the 


avoidance of two extremes, the affectations of 
antiquity and novelty, for “antiquity envies 
new improvements, and novdtv is not content 
to add without defacing " Since “antiquity de- 
serves tint men s^iould stand iwhilc upon it, to 
view around which is the best wav,” the great 
books of the pisi can la) the foundations for 
progress, but onlv if ih(> arc properly read. 
“Let great authors, therciorc, have their due,” 
Bacon declares, “but so as not to defraud time, 
which is the author of authors, and the parent 
of truth.” 
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39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, ujk i, 3a 6d; 30b c: 
3lb: 38a; 40b c; 55b c; 71a d; 75c 76a, c; 
105a; RK II. 142d 151c; bk hi, 163a c: bk iv, 
190b 191a ; 291a 295c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 21c 23b; 498d; 
642a c; 655d-658b csp 655d 656a 

41 Gibbon : Decline and Pall, 451 d 452a 

42 Kant: Fund, Prm, Metaphysic of Morals, 253c 
/ Judgement, 586a' 587a 

43 Federalist: nt^mbi.r t2, 56 b d 
43 Miil: Utilitarianism, 452 a b 

46 Higll: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 198- 
199 67b'C / Philosophy of History, part h, 
263 b-d; part iv, 323c-d; 335a'336c; 368c 

50 Marx: Capital, 16c d; 3Ia-37c passim, esp 
32a-c, 34c -358; 157a' 180d passim, csp 160c- 
264a, 178C'179a; 218C'219a:1808d-311b; 377c- 
378a 

50 Marx- Eng els: Communist Manifesto, 421 b-c 

bb. The improvement of the s jstus and condi- 
tions of labor: the goaii of revolution 
and reform [ 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, <m 4 [^ 253 ^SI- 39 l 
447b-c; BK ir, cii 9 Ii 269 * 3 j'^* 7 ] 465c; ch 12 
[i 273 *» 56 -i 274 * 22 ] 470c-d /< Athenian Consti- 
tution, CII 2 5S3a c; ch 5-6 j554d'555c 
1 ^ Plutarch; Lycurgus, 36a-37c / Solon, 68 d- 
70c / Agis 648b,d-656d / Tiberius Gracchus 
67 ]b,d- 681 a,c / Caius Gracchus 681b, d- 
689a,c 
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15 Tacitus: Annals^ ek xiu» 132a'C 
20 Aquinas; Summa Thcologica, part i-ii, q 
105, A 4, ANS and REP T-4 3]8b-321a 
33 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xv, lilac 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, Oa-d; 27b' 
37b csp 33c: 51a'62a passim; bk hi, 165b' 
175b; BK IV, 182a'b; 200a'201a: 251c d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 16c’17b; 144a'C; 
628c 629a 

41 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 452d’453a,c 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: ariicix iv, 
SECT 2 1529-5^51 16b; AMENDMENTS, XIH 
18c 

43 Mill: Hcprescntatwc GovemmenI, 332c; 339d- 
340c; 393C'394d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 172b-d 

50 Marx: Capital, 7b; 8c-9c csp 9c; 111c 146c 
csp U3c, 115c. 131a'146c; 209c'215a; 231b- 
248d csp 235a, 236c-238c, 241a c, 248c d; 
295a'd; 367b 368b; 377c-378d 

50 Marx-Enc;els: Communist Manifesto, 415c- 
416d; 419b, d; 423b 425b; 426b-d; 429b-c: 
432b 434d 

51 Toi.sioy: War and Peace, bk v, 211a-213a; 
BK VI, 235a 

52 DosroiiVsKY: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
165b-c 

54 Fki ud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 787d- 
788a csp 787d-788b Itn 3I / New Introductory 
Ltciwes, 883d 884c 

3r. Man’s progressive conquest of the forces of 
nature through science and invention 

5 Alschylus; Prometheus Bound I442 -50OJ 44c- 
45a 

5 Soi’HocLLs: Antigone [342-375] 134a-b 
5 Eukumdes: Suppliants [uj^ 2|8| 260a'b 

12 Lucretu's: Nature of Things, bk v [1241- 
1296] 77b 78a passim; 1478] 78d‘79a 

13 ViRciiL: Georgies, i [121 -146] 40b 41a 

14 Pi.urAHCii: MarccUu^, 252a'255a 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, ok v, lOOc lOld 
28 CJalilro: Two New Sciences, second day, 
191b'193b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 14b- 
15a: 56b / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 1-5 
107a'b; aph Si 120b'C; aph 124 133c d; 
APH 129 134d'135d; bk h, aph 49 169d 170c; 
APH .19 -51 188b-194c / New AtlatuL, 210d- 
214d 

* 31 Descartes: Discourse, part vi 60d-67a.c csp 
61b'd, 66d-67a,c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 1068- 107a 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xviu, 
126c d; BK xxiH, 191a-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality^ 339b-c; 348d'353c; 
363b; 365b 366b 

39 SMi ni: Wealth of Nations, bk 1 , Sb'6d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, (^3d'634a,c 
43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 4$2a'b 

45 Foukibr: Theory of Heat, 170a-172a; 183b- 
184a 


46 Heoel: Philosophy of History, intro, 195b’d; 
PART i, 243d'244c; part 11, 267a-b; part iv, 
347d-348a 

47 (ioethe: Faust, part h [6845-6860] 167b- 
168a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl^, 204a-b 

50 Marx: Capital, 86a-c; 170a'C; 180d'188c csp 
181C'184b, 187d 188a; 239c-d; 253a 255a esp 
253d 254b. 299b d 

50 Marx Knc.els: Communist Manifesto, 420d' 
421a; 42]d 

54 Fhlud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 777a-c; 
778b-779a; 802a,c / New Introductory lectures, 
882d 883a 

4. Progress in politics 

4a. The invention and improvement of politi- 
cal institutions: the maintenance of po- 
litical order in relation to progress 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [442 475] 134a'b 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 366d- 
367a 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 316c-318a; bk iv, 
344b'd / Laws, bk hi, 663d 666d 

9ARisrorLL: Politics, bk i, cii 2 445b'446d 
csp [1252^27* 125 4**! I 446a'b; bk h, c.h S 
[i 268'’2 4-12(>9*^28| 464d 465b; bk vh, cii 10 
[1420*40 ^45] 533d 534b / Athenian Con- 
stitution 553a'584a,c passim, csp ch 41 571C' 
S72a 

12Luc:ritujs: Nature of Things, bk v [uui- 
1027] 74b c; [ii05 -ii(u)| 7Sc'76b 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [254 296] 110a 111a; bk 
VI [845 854] 233 b- 234 a 

14 J^lutarch: Lycurgus 32a-48d / Solon 64b, d- 
77a, c 

15 I'Atan n: Annals, bk ih, Slb-c 
20AQriN\s: Summa Theologica, part i -u, q 

97, A I, ANS 236a d 

23 Machiavelli: Prince, cii xxvi 36b-37d 
23 Hobbes; Ijeviathan, part h, 153c-154a; 
164a, c 

35 Lockl; Civil Government, ch xih, sect 157- 
158 61c-62b 

35 Hime: Human Understanding, sect i. div 5. 
453a b 

38 Mon ri.sQriEu: Spirit of Laws, bk hi, 9c d; 
BK IV, 16a'17a; bk x, 62b-c; bk xi, 75b-d; bk 
XIV, 107d; BK MX, 140d 14la: bk xxi, 170a: 
BK XXIV, 201 b-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 323a -325b csp 324d; 
354d’355b; 356a- b / Political Economy 367a- 
385a, c / Social Contract, bk t, 391b'392a; bk 
H, 400C'406a; bk hi, 420a-c; 423a'424a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 617a 

41 Ciibbon: Decline and Fall, 71d-80b: 202a-d; 
218c-219a; 403b-404d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 438d'439a; 4S0d- 
452a; 456b-458a,c / Judgement, 586b'C 

43 Federalist: number 9 47a-49c: number 14, 
60c-d; 62a-d; number 37-38 117d-125a; 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 


(4. Progress in politics, 4a The invention and 
improvement of political institutions: the 
maintenance of political order in relation 
to progress,) 

NUMBER 47-51 153C'165a passim; numrer 52, 
165d467b: number 6^ 193C'194a; Nr mbhr 
65, 200t>-c; NUMBER 78, 230a-b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 272a; 289c d; 300d 302c / 
RepreserUatwe Government, 327a 336c; 350b 
355b passim; 370a'380b passim, esp 376a c; 
387c-d / Uttlitariamsm, 460a -461 a; 475c d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 172b'd; 204c-205b 

46 HhriEL: Philosophy of Right, part 111, par 298 
99c; AODirioNS, 176 147C'd / Philosophy of 
History, intro, 203b-206a,c; part i, 208b-d; 
258b'd: part 11, 263b'd; part iv, 318b; 
335a'336c; 342a'343a; 346a'C 
51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk vi, 238c-243d 
54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 780b' 
781a 

4b, The progressive realization of the idea of 
the state 

46 Hloel: Philosophy of Right, part hi. par 2^6 
79d'80a; par 259-260 82a'83a; par 270 84d- 
89c; par 340-^60 110b-114a,c esp par 349 
ind'112a; AonirioNs, 19-20 119c'120b; 152 
141C'd; 164 144C'145a / Philosophy of Hhtor\, 
intro, I70cl78a; 180cd83c; 203b'206a,'c; 
PART 1, 230a'231b; part iv, 315a; 333b c; 
342d'343a 

4c. The growth of political freedom: the 
achievement of citizenship and civil 
rights 

6 Herodotus: History, bk v, 171C'175b 
6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk 11, 396b' 
397d; BK vHi, 590a-c 

9 Ahistoi’le: Politics, bk n, ch 12 470b'471d; 
BK HI, CH 15 (i 286**8-2 i] 484d'485a; bk iv. 
CH 13 1 1297'*! 6-28) 498a; bk v, cii 4 11304* 
18-38] 505d'506a / Athenian Constitution, ch 
1-41 553a'572a passim, esp cii 41 571c'572a 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vt [756-853] 231a 234a; 
BK vni [626-731] 275b 278b 

14 Plutarch: Theseus, 9c d / Romulus, 22c / 
PopUcola, 79d 80a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 51b'52a; bk xi, 
106a-d 

35 Locke: Civil Government, cii vii, ,ec:t 94 
46b'C; CH VIII, sect ioo-iii 47c-51a; ch 
XIV, stcr 162-166 63a-64a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xi, 75b 78a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk hi, 170C'173b; 
BK IV, 269d'271d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 14a'd; 15c; 521a- 
523a, c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 403b'404d 

43 Federalist: number 9, 47a'C; number 14, 
62b'd; number 26, 92a'94b passim; number 
84, 2S2b-c 


4b to 5 

43 Mill: Liberty, 267b,d-268c / Repiesentative 
Government, 328d'332d esp 331a; 352a'b; 
367b'c; 381b 382c; 394a 396d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part ii, 275b- 
276a; paki hi, 288c; 295d-296c; part iv, 
342a-346c 

50 Marx Kngels: Communist Manifesto, 423d- 
425b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, lOa-b 

5. Forces operating against social progress: 
emotional opposition to change or 
novelty; political conservatism 
5 Ahisiopimnes: jiude 542a 563d esp [904- 
1057] 554a 555d / liicleuazusac (730 876J 
623c 625b 

7 Pi mo: Republic, bk i\', 344b-d/ J,au'S, bk n, 
654c 655b; bk iv, 678C'679a; bk vii, 717d' 
718d 

14 Pll tarch: Agis 648b, d 656d 

15 T Kt iTUs: Annals, bk xiv, 151d 152b 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, pari i ii,q 97, 
A 2 236 d 237 b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, pura; story, xiv 
I91 126] 74c-75a; parsdisi, xv x\i 128b- 
132a 

23 M vchiavellt: Prime, ch vi, 9b c 

23 Hodbfs: leviathan, psht h, 154b c 

25 Montsiunl; Essays, 47a 51a; 131b 132a; 
208b-c; 281a 282a; 318c-319b; 458b c; 

462c-465c; 504c-506a 

27 Shaklspearf; Coriolanus, act h, sc hi 
[119 128] 367b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 15a b; 61b; 
90b d / Novum Organum, bk i, apii 39 13 
109c-110a; aph 90 124d 125a / Nesv Atlantis, 
205d 207b 

31 Descakii.s: Discourse, part ii, 45c d; part 
VI, 61a 

33 Pas(.al: Pensecs, 294 225b 226b; 32s; 230b- 
231a 

35 I^ocke: Civil Government, cii xiri, sfi.i 157- 
158 61c'62b; cii xix, si-.cr 223 224 76c 77a 

36 Sw ift: Gulliver, part hi, 105a 106b 

38 MoNibSQi'ihu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 22a b; 
BK XIV, 104c: BK XIX, 137c-140c passim 

38 Roussi.Au; Inequality, 324a'b / Social Con^ 
tract, BK H, 4010-4038 ; 404c-405a; bk hi, 
4l9c 420a; fk iv, 437d 438b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, fK i, 27b 37b esp 
27b 28d. 33c-34b; 40b c; SSb d; 80c; 96d- 
97b; ]09d'110d; bk iv, 20li c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, ^9a c 

43 Declaration of Indepeniiencf.: [15 25] lb 

43 Federalist: numbfr ii,|62a-d; ni mbi h 
37-38 U7d-12Sa passim; number 70, 211d- 
212a 

43 Miu.: Liberty, 293b 302c ixissiin / Represtn- 
tative Government, 327b,d-332d; 335d-336c; 
344a b; 346C'348c passim; 350b'35Sb pas- 
sim; 357c; 376a-c; 377b-378a: 387C'd 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 189d 190b 
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46 Hegei.: Philosophy of Rights part hi, par 274 
92a; par ^55 112d‘113a; additions, 166 145b'C 
/ Philosophy of History, intro, 187 d' 188b; 
p^RT 1, 209b; 235d-236a; 257a'C; part ii, 
280b 281b; part hi, 302a'd; part iv, 351 b- 
353a; 367a b 

47 Goi-nih: Faust, part 1 11972-19791 46b'47a; 
part 11 [796^-7964] 194a 

48 Melville: Mohy Dicl{, 228b-229b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 323a 

50 Marx: Capital, 6d'7a; 174b'C; 234a 236c; 
239b'240b 

50 Marx Enlels: Communist Manifesto, 424b- 
c; 426b 428d passim; 429c<433d passim, c.s[> 
433c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk m, 239a 240a; 
240b d; bk vhi, 303a 305b; bk ix, 354b c; 
BK X, 403a c; lpiloc.hi. i, 645a-646c; 647b c; 
666c 669d 

53 l\Mi s* Psychology, 79b 

54 I'ri rn: War and Death, 759c-761c esp 759c d 

/ Cntlization and Its Discontents, 776C'777c; 
780d 781d esp 781c; 783c 791d esp 785c, 
79lb d: 799a 802a, c esp 800c 801c / New 
Intioductory 834c: 853a b 

6. Intellectual or cultural progress: its sources 
and impediments 

10 ( J vLi N : Natural Fa<ultiei, bk in, < it 10 207b-d 
20 Aoi 5NSS Summa Fheologica, p\ri i 11,097, 
s I , sNs 236a d 

23 JloHHfs: Ijcvtathan, r\Rr i\. 274c-d 

24 Kskiiais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 11, 
81d 82b 

25 Mon I \iLNr ; Fssays, 271b c 
28 (j'alhi.o: fwo New Sctemcs, ihird day, 

166c d, 203c d 

28 Harvly: Motion of the Heart,, 268n c; 285b c 

30 Halon: Adiarucment of Leanimg la lOid esp 
la 15a, 20b 25c, 29a 32c, 33d 34a, 35b 36c, 
38d 39a, 51d S4b / Novum Organum, bk 1, 
APii 46 ]09cdl0c; M>H 85 121d 122d; 
API! 129 134dd35d / New Atlantis, 203d- 
207b 

31 Dlscsrtes: Discourse, psrf ii, 45b 46a 

32 Milhin: Areopagitua, 384a b 

33 Pascsl’ Vadium, 355a 358b 

35 Locki : Human Understanding, bk hi, ch x, 
sn r 0 I ^ 293a 294d passim 
38 Korsshsn: Inequality, 336a 337a; 337d 348a; 
348d'353c; 362a-363a,c / Social Conhact, hk 
I, 393b c 

40 CiiBBON : Dcilineand Fall, 21C'24a,c; 88d-90d; 
158d 159c; 601b d; 627d 630a passim, esp 
627d 628b; 633c-634a,c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 161c-162b; 225a'b; 
298a 300c esp 300a b; 326b-a28a,c; 347a,c: 
451c 453a,c; 522b 528a.c esp 523a b, 527d- 
528a,c 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 222a c / Judgement, 
504a b: S86a-587a 

43 Mill: Ltherty, 274b.302c; 3nd-3128 / Repre- 


sentative Government, 336c -341 d passim; 346c- 
348c passim; 387C'd / Utilitarianism, 452a-b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 211b c; 297b; 307c-d; 
380d 381a; 512d-5]3a 

45 LwtjisiER*. Elements of Chemistry, part i, 33a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part ih, par 247 
78a' b / Philosophy of History 153a'369a,c esp 
intro, 182b'C, 185a-186a, part i, 217c'219c, 
235d-236a, 248a'C, 251a'b, 253b'C, part 11, 
277d'278a, part hi, 300d'301a, part iv, 
318a, 346c 348a, 351b-353a, 361a 362b 

47 Golfhe: Faust, part i (570-574) 16a 

49 Dsrwin: Descent of Man, 320a 330a, c esp 
323a'324b, 327b'330a,c; 596c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 196b; bk xi, 
498b d: fpilogue ii, 695d-696d 

54 Fri i'd: Psycho -Analytic Therapy, 125d 126a / 
Civilisation and Its Discontents, 776d-780b; 
781a-d; 801c 802a, c / New Introductory Lec- 
tures, 849d 

6a. Progress in the arts 

5 Afsohyli's: Prometheus Bound (442 -506] 44c- 
45a 

6 lli-RoDoriJs: History, bk ii, 49d SOa 

6 Tiu’lydidls: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 350b- 
351a 

7 I^LAio: Critias, 479C'd / Statesman, 601b' 
603a / l.i7u>^, BK II. 654c 655b 

8ARrsrf>rL!: Sophistical Refutations, ch 44 
(184^16 iS 4''81 253a d / Metaphysics, bk i, 
f H i [981^14 24I 500a; bk xii, ch 8 (1074^8- 
1 4 1 605a 

OARisrorLr: Ethics, bk i, ch 7 [ioq 8“2 i- 25] 
343c d / Politus, BK 11, CH 8 (1268^45-48) 
464d / Rhetonc, bk hi, ch i [ 1404**! 5- 1404*49] 
653b, d 654c / Poetics, cii 4 -5 682c 684a 

10 IIippocrstes: Ancient Medicine, par 1-4 la- 
2c; par 12 4b'C 

12 Li c ri iTi’s; Nature of Things, bk v [440-447) 
65b c; (925 1160) 73b'76b; [1241 1457] 77b- 
80a,c 

13 ViRcii : Georgies, i [121-146] 40b 41a 

14 Pli’isri-h: Marcellus, 252a 255a 

18 At t,i’sTiNE; City of God, bk xxh, rn 24, 
610a c 

19Aqi'in\s: Summa Theologica, r\Rr i, q 46, 
^ 2, Ri p 4 253a 255a 

23 Hobbes: Letiathan, part i, 85c; p\Rr ii, 
153d; PAR I IV, 267c 269b passim 

24 Rabflais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 11, 
81d-82b 

30 B\con: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 85 121d- 
122d; API! 129 134d 135d 

31 Di sesRTLs: Discourse, part vi, 61a c 

36 Swii r: Gulliver, p\rt hi, 103b'115b esp 
106a 107a 

36 Si erne: Tristram Shandy, 224b 225a 

38 Kill ssL\ii: InequaUtw 336a 337a; 338d 339a; 
339d 342c; 346d-347a; 348d-353c; 365b'366b 

39 Smiiti: Wealth of Nations, bk iv, 190d'191a; 
BK V, 308c 309a,c 
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( 6 « ifUtlUchial or cultunU progress: its sources 
end mspediments. 6a. Progress in the arts.) 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 18b 24a, c; 158d> 
159a; 171c; 237d 238b; 633c 634a, c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and FalL 291d'292c; 327a> 
328a,c; 451d'452a; S09d^S10a,c 

42 Kami : Judgement^ 586a'587a 

43 Constitution op the U.S.: ariicle i, sect 
8 (214-2171 13b 

43 FBOER^LiST: number 43 , 139d-t40a 

44 B 0 SW 1 .U.: Johnson^ 70d'71b; 19Sd; 406c 

46 Hlgel: Philosophy of Right, part 1 , par 6 c), 
30b / Philosophy of Historv. in mo, 182b' 
c; 185a'186a; part 1, 229b'd: 247c 248d; 
251a b; 253b'C; part ii, 261b. 267b- 268b; 
276a'd; part tii, 312c-d; part iv, 323c d; 
335a'336c: 346c 348a 

49 Darwin: Ongm of Species. 13c / Descent of 
Man. 278a-279a; 320a 321a passim; 329a' 
330a ; 349b d 

50 Marx: Capital. 86b c 

50 Marx-Engels: Commttnhi Manifesto. 420d' 
421a; 421d 

53 James; Psychology. 727b 

54 Frluo; Civtltzation and Its Discontents. 7770 c; 
778b-779b 

6h. Progress In philosophy and in the sciences 

7 Plato: Statesman. 601b 603a 

8 AkisTorLt; Sophistical Refutations, rii 34 
Ii 83 ‘»i(y-i 84'>81 253a d 

9 ARiM<m.F* Parts of Animals, bk i, rii i I 642 * 
25*301 165b'C / Generation of Ammah. bk v, 
CH 1 [778*^7-101 320d / Ethics, bk i, ch 7 
1 1 098*22-251 343c-d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk h, ch H, 
193b-c; BK 111 , CH fo 207b-d 
12 Lucretius: Nature of Thing<. bk i I 62 - 79 I 
ld'2a; [ 1114 - 1117 I 14d; bk hi I 1 - 30 I 30a b; 
BK V I 1 - 54 I 6 la-d; (1448 1457 ] 79d 80a, c; 
BK VI I 1 - 41 I SOa-d 

12 EpicrE n7$; Discourses, bk 111, ch 6, 181 d- 
182a 

18 Auc.usiine: City of Cod. bk xxii, ch 24 , 
610a'C 

20 Aqlinas: Summa Theologtca. part i 11 , g 97 , 
a I, ANs 236a d 

23Hoiibi.s: Ijeviathan. part 11 , 153d; 164a, c; 
PART IV, 258c; 267c-269b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk ti, 
81d 82b 

25 Montaigne: Essays. 271b-c: 276b-279c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart. 285b c f On 
Antmal Generation. 336d'337a,c; 433c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Ijearntng. 2b-c; 14c- 
iSa: 18b; 29b-c; 30d-31a; 32a'C; 33b-d; 34b; 
51d-53d / Novum Organum. bk i, aph 30-31 
109a; APH 70-115 116b'130d 

31 Descartes: Rules, iv 5a-7d / Discourse 41a- 
67a,c esp PART IV- VI 51b 67a,c 

33 Pascal: Vacuum. 355a-358b 


35 Locke: Human Understanding. 88d-89c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knouiedge. intro, spcr 
17 409d-410a 

35 Hums: Human Understanding, sect i, mv 5, 
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INTRODUCTION 


T lir name of prophet signifies, throughout 
a great pirt of the tiestcrn tradition, an 
eminence and dignity not shared bv the scien- 
tist, the philosopher, the statesman, or even the 
sage 1 he soothsaycrand the seer in j;cigan antiq- 
uity and the prophet oi the Lord in Israel do 
not I hum to speak from a merely human wis- 
dom or to declare truths the> have Icaintd by 
inquiry or reflection Nor are their utterances 
concerned with the nature ot things The proph- 
et claims to know s\hat men cannot know by 
anv exercise of human powers He tnjo)s spic- 
cial gifts He is divinely inspired He is in- 
structed bv Ciod or has m some way been ad- 
mitted to the secrets of the gods His knowl- 
edge IS not onlv of supernatural origin, it deals 
with supernatural matters 

Prophecy is more thin a prediction of the 
future It unveils what Fate holds m store for 
men, it foretells the course of providence In 
most eases, the future predicted has deep moral 
sigmficance, expressing the pleasure or displcas 
urc of the gods with individuals or nations, or 
manifesting GodS justice in the rewards prom- 
ised those who keep His commanding n Is, and 
the punishments awaiting those who break 
them The prophet’s foresiglii discerns more 
than the future, it discovers what men can 
hope for or must feai according to their merits, 
not in the eyes of men but in the sight of God. 

This understanding of prophecy seems to be 
involved in the major issues which the great 
books raise about prophets For example, the 
problem of distinguishing between true and 
false prophets goes beyond the mere truth or 
falsity of a prophet’s utterances to the validity 
of his claim to special sources of know ledge or a 
supernal urally inspired understanding of dreams 
and \ isions, omens and porten ts. I he false proph- 
et IS not like the mistaken scientist or plnlos- 
opher—just a person in error. He is either a 


deceiving impostor or a self deceived victim of 
his own pathology 

Similirly, the Christian iheologians who 
critic i/c the pagan cult of oracles and all forms 
of divinaiion which seek to prv into divine 
mvstents, setm to imply that the seers and 
soothsa)trs of Greece and Rome, unlike the 
Hebrew prophets, did not have* the gill of 
prophecy Hit accept incc or rejtdion of 
prophets and ol wavs ol foreseeing what lus 
been planned in Fleaven cinnot, it seems, Ik* 
separated fiom a whole system of religious Ix^ 
litfs In this respect, prophets aie like mii leUs 
Without faith, both are incndible “Iherc be 
two marks” writes Hobbes, “b> wliith to 
gether, not asunder, a true Prophet is to l>c 
kneswn One is the doing ol nniacks, the oilier 
IS the not te ithing mv other religion tlnn that 
which IS ilrcidv tsl ibltshcd ’ In Hobbes view, 
that there* be a religion alicad> esfil)hsh(d 
among a pcojile is the one iiulisjKiisibk condi- 
tion for then rect pi ion of prophets or tlicir e \- 
perienct of miiarles 

Issues conctrning propliecy ma), therefore, 
occur within i single religious corninunii), oi 
be relative to differences between religious 
communilu*s, as, lor example, the opposition 
between the Jewish ind Christian interpreta- 
tion of the mes>ianir prophecies in the Old 
Testament Nece*ssanlv, then, jherc is an issue 
between the unbelievers and jhc religious ot 
any tailh Those who deny tlic existence of 
God or the gf)ds, or divine agency in the tem- 
poral affairs of nun, and certiinly those who 
deny the credentials of revtiat|on, cannot but 
regard prophets as misled and ’misleading and 
those who accept prophecy asf gullible or su- 
perstitious. In the pagan tradition, a philoso- 
pher like Aristotle may, however, be critical 
of diVination, and an historian like Thucydides 
may cast doubt on oracles, without discredit- 
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ing all other religious beliefs or being them- 
selves atheists. 

Some who reject religious prophecy do not 
concede that man’s natural desire to peer into 
the future need be completely balked. But the 
secular substitutes for religious prophecy ap- 
pear to alter the meaning of prophecy. Scientific 
predictions of the future of the world or of life 
on this j)lanet (as, for example, those which 
wcur in the writings of Lucretius or Darwin) 
may lie accompanied by attributions of moral 
qualities to Nature, but usually they connote 
Nature’s sublime indifference to man’s welfare. 
They are seldom, if ever, read as promises or 
threats of what man deserves to have befall 
him. 

Similarly, historians turned prophets, or 
philosophers of history who, like Spongier, 
prophesy decline and doom, do not exhort men 
to avert disjisler, as do the prophets of the Old 
'IVstamcnt. Nor do those who, like Ilcgcl and 
Marx, foresee the ultimate goal toward which 
e\ents inevitably march, urge men to prepare 
themselves for it as do the prophecies of the 
New Testament, which speak of the second 
coming of Christ. Secular prophecies which 
bespeak the inevitable operation of necessary 
causes arc, in this respect, like pagan previsions 
of Fate. At must, they leave man only the 
illusion of free choice. Jewish and Christian 
prophecy, in contrast, addresses man as a re- 
sponsible agent, who, even wlien he knows 
something of Gixl’s will, remains free to will 
gcxxl or evil for himself. If, according to the 
theologians, divine providence or predestina- 
tion does not abolish human freedom, neither 
docs prophetic knowledge of the divine plan. 

These matters arc discussed elsewhere — sec- 
ular prophecy in the chapters on History and 
Progress, and the problem of foreknowledge 
and freedom in the chapters on Fate and 
Necessity and Contingency. 

In pagan antiquity, prophecy does not seem 
to be confined to men especially appointed 
bj the gods. Tlic gods themselves foretell the 
future to men. When people wish to know the 
future, they go or send emissaries to the temple 
at Delphi over which a goddess, the Pythoness, 
presides, llie institution of the oracles, of 
which Delphi is perhaps the most illustrious 
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example, leaves foresight in the hands of the 
gods; for, as most of the anecdotes in Herodo- 
tus and I'luicydides show, only the Pythoness 
herself knows unequivocally the meaning of 
her oracular utterances. 

To men is left the task of interpreting what 
the oracle means. The pagan unlike the Hebrew 
prophet seems to be a man of skill in penetrat- 
ing the secrets of the gods — a skill which may 
itself be divinely bestowed— but he is not a man 
to whom the gods have spoken plainly, so that 
he may in turn unerringly advise others. “No 
man, when in his wits,” according to Plato, 
“attains prophetic truth and inspiration.” 

There are passages in the (jrcek poets and 
historians which seem to suggest that the gods 
begrudge men loo clear a vision of the future, 
and may even on occasion mislead them or at 
least permit them to be misled. In Aeschylus* 
play, Prometheus declares that “because he 
gave to men gifts claimed by the gcxls,” he is 
“lx>und in durance here.” He gave them radiant 
fire, the mechanical arts; he “took from men 
the expectancy of Death”; he gave them medi- 
cines and healing drugs. Last in his own enu- 
meration and in a sense most significant, he en- 
dowed men with the divine gift of foresiglit. 

“1 drew clear lines for divination,” Prome- 
theus says, “and discerned (before all others) 
what from dreams is sure lo come to pass in 
waking. I disclos^ti the mysteries of omen- 
bringing words, aniJ pathway tokens, and made 
plain the flight of laloned birds, both of gcxxi 
augury and ad\erse ... 1 cleared the way for 
mortals to an art hard of discernment, and 
made bright and clear fire-auguries, heretofore 
obscure and blind.” The chorus questions 
whether “the power of creatures creeping for 
an hour” shall by wisdom overpass the bounds 
set for their little lives by “the mind of Zeus.” 
l>oes the wisdom of foreknowledge, gained 
through the arts of divination, give men 
sii..igth to resist the will of the gotls or to 
struggle against themP 

Prometheus himself is the answer to the 
question. The power he wields over Zeus, which 
Zeus tries to wrest from him by bribes and 
threats and by the infliction of titanic pain, i$ 
the fbreknowletlgc which Prometheus possesses 
of the doom to befall the son of Kronos. No 
threat of Zeus will get him to divulge it» 
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Prometlieus says, because 'Siought can surprise 
me who foreknow . . . Nought in his power 
shall bend me lo reveal whom Fate prepares to 
w'ork his overthrow.” 

A myth which Socrates relates in the Gorgias 
appears to contain a sequel to the legend as told 
by Aeschylus. It also seems to con linn the [x^int 
that foresight is a divine privilege in which 
men should not share, lest they become t(X> 
god-like. According to the myth, Zeus, in or- 
der to prevent men from evading the divine 
judgment, says: “In the first place, I will de- 
prive men of the foreknowledge of death; this 
power which they have, Prometheus has al- 
ready received my orders to take from them.” 

The oracles never make the future so plain 
that men can act with a foreknowledge equal 
to that possessed by the gods, but sometimes 
oracular utterances seem to be contrived not 
merely to veil the future, but to lead men 
astray. Herodotus tells the story of Miltiades 
who, on the advice of Timo, a priestess of the 
goddesses of the underworld, acted in a way 
which brought him to grief. When the Parians 
sent to Delphi to ask whether Timo should be 
punished for this, the Pythoness forbade them, 
saying, “Timo was not at fault; ’twas decreed 
that Miltiades should come to an unhappy end; 
and she was sent to lure him to hLsdeslructioq.” 

There is also the story, told by 'Phucydidcs, 
of Cyclon who, inquiring at Delphi, was told 
to seize the Acropolis of .\thens on the grand 
festival of Zeus. This, too, turned into a disas- 
trous misadventure, apparently because, as 
Thucydides observes, “whether the grand fes- 
tival that was meant was in Attica or else- 
where was a question he never thought of, 
and which the oracle did not offer to solve.” 

For the most part, however, the calamities 
which befall men who seek guidance from the 
oracle seem to be due to their own misinter- 
pretation of the Delphic deliverance, itself al- 
ways admittedly difficult to understand. He- 
rodotus and Thucydides abound with such 
stories, and also with instances in which the 
same oracular statement is given conflicting in- 
terpretations, one of which must be wrong. 
Nevertheless, Herodotus declares himself un- 
willing “to say that there is no truth in proph- 
ecies,” and he is certainly not willing to ques- 
tion “those which speak with clearness.” Giv- 


ing an example of a clear prediction, he adds, 
“When 1 look to this, and perceive how clearly 
Bacis spoke, I neither venture myself to say 
anything against prophecies, nor do 1 approve 
of others impugning them.” 

I'hucydides appears to take a contrary view. 
He singles out one example as “an instance of 
faith in oracles being for once justified by the 
event.” I le puts into the speech of the Athenians 
at the Melian Conference the warning not to 
“l)c like the vulgar, who, abandoning such 
security as human means may still afford, when 
visible hopes fail them in exlremity, turn to 
invisible, to prophecies and oracles, and other 
such inventions that delude men with hopes lo 
their destruction.’* 

TiiL PROBLEM or THE reliability of prophecies 
and of the faith or credulity of those who rely 
upon them, applies not onlv to oracles, but alsr) 
to ilreams or visions, and to omens and portents 
of all sorts. l\vo stones about Croesus, told by 
Herodotus, show that oracles and dreams tan 
be equally ambiguous and arc equally liable lo 
misinterpretation. Croesus dreamed that his 
son Atys would die by the blow of an iron 
weapon. Subsequently when Aiys wished to go 
boar hunting with .Adrasius, he persuaded 
Oocsus that the dream coujd not have Ijeen a 
warning against this undertaking betausc a 
boar docs not have liands to strike with, nor 
docs it w^eld iron weapons. But during the 
hunt .\iys was killed by the spear which Adras- 
tiis intended for the boar. 

CJn another occasion, l>ocsiis inquired of 
Delphi how long his kingdom would last. 'I’hc 
Pythoness answered, in effect, until “a mule is 
monarch in Media.” This not only pleased him 
because “it seemed incredible lo him that a 
mule should ever Ixrcome king of the Medcs,” 
but also gave him confidence when he engaged 
in war with the Medes and Persians, led by 
Cyrus. The war ended in his defeat and capture 
but, according to Herodotus, |ic had no right 
to complain of the oracle bccatisc “he had mis- 
understood the answer which ^ad been given 
him about the mule. Cyrus was that mule; for 
the parents of C'yrus were of different races 
and of different kinds”— his mother a Median 
princess, his father a Persian subject. 

The attitude of the ancients toward these 
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various inMnimcnts of prophecy or divination 
does not seem to be consistent or constant. 
Herodotus reports at one place how Xerxes, 
“despising the omens,** carried out his plans 
against their forel>odings; and at another how 
an eclipse of the mexm, being intcrpr<‘ted as of 
gcxxl omen, rejoiced Xerxes who, “thus in- 
structed, proceeded on his way with great 
gladness of heart.*’ And again, when Xerxes re- 
ports to Artabanus the advice — concerning his 
war against the (r reeks— which he received 
from a dream apparition, Artabanus scoffs, say- 
ing, “Such things, my son, have of truth noth- 
ing divine in them . . . Whatever a man has been 
thinking of during the day, is wont to hover 
round him in the visions of his dreams at 
night.*’ But when Artabanus himself experi- 
ences the s;ime apparition which had occurred 
to Xerxes in his dream and, in addition togiving 
the same advice, the vision threatens him, 
Artabanus changes his mind alx)ut dreams and 
reverses his ptJicy with regard to the expedition 
against Cireecc. 

“As to the divination which takes place in 
sleep, and is s,iid to be based on dreams,** 
/Vristoflc writes, “we cannot lightly either dis- 
miss It with contempt or give it implicit con- 
fidence.” Nevertheless, he himself seems to con- 
clude that most so-called prophetic dreams arc 
“to be classed as mere coincidences"; ami that 
“dreams aic not sent by CjcxI, nor are they de- 
signed for this purfxjsc,” />., foretelling the 
future. One proof that they arc not sent by 
Ct(x1 is, in liis opinion, the fact that the persons 
having them Vare not the best and wisest but 
merely commonplace |K*rsons.’* 1 he fact that 
“the power of foreseeing the future and of 
having vivid dreams is found in persons of in- 
ferior type implies that God docs not send 
them.” 

1’he Christian tijeolckhans, distinguishing 
lielwcen piophccy and divination, condemn 
the latter as a kind of presumption or impiety. 
Though their criticism seems to l)c directed 
especially against astrology, it applies to the in- 
terpretation of terrestrial as well as celestial 
signs. Augustine refers to “the lying divina- 
tions and impious dotages of the astrologers.** 
and Aquinas explains how the astrologers arc 
able to foretell things in a general way without 
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attributing to them any genuinely prophetic 
power. 

In his consideration of the difference lx*twcen 
true and false religion, Hobl>es goes further 
than the therdogians in condemning “the in- 
numerable other superstitious ways of divina- 
tion,** such as “the ambiguous or senseless an- 
swers of the priests at IDelphi, Delos, Amnion, 
and other famous oracles,” or “the prediction 
ofw'itchcs that pretended conference with the 
dead, which is called necromancy, conjuring, 
and witchcraft, and is but juggling and con- 
federate knavery,” or, in general, the recourse 
to omens, portents, and dreams for purpKjscs of 
prognostication. 

That the things Hobbes calls superstitious 
are not confined to pagan antiquity is manifest 
in Shakespeare’s Macbeth, The witches and the 
omens there are like the soothsayers and the 
portents in Julius Caesar; and Maclxrth*s mis- 
understanding of “’til Birnam Forest come to 
IXinsinanc*’ is as fatal as Croesus* reliance on 
“until a mule is monarch in Media.*’ 

In one other a*spccl, pagan and Christian 
cultures seem to exhibit a certain parallelism 
with regard to the belief in supernatural fore- 
knowledge. 'fhe spirits of the departed, in the 
Odyssey and the Aeneid, arc able to inform the 
visitor to the undcnvorld of coining events on 
earth. They speak plainly and with perfect 
prescience. The veil which hides the future 
from mortal eyes has l>een lifted. So, too, the 
damned souls and the blessed foretell future 
things to Dante, no less accurately though less 
extensively than, in Paradise Lost^ the arch- 
angel Michael unfolds to Adam the whole fu- 
ture history of mankind. 

But so far as the foreknowledge of mortal 
men is concerned, the Hebrew propheis seem 
to lie unique. Unlike pagan iliviners or sooth- 
sayers, they do not probe the future in order 
to help men anticipate the turns of fortune or 
the lines of fate. They do not have to employ 
arts or devices for jienciraling divine secrets. 
(Jod sjieaks to them directly and, through 
them, to the (Chosen People. For the most part 
their prophetic speeches, unlike those of the 
oracles, seem to be unambiguous. /\t least the 
intention seems to be to reveal, not to conceal, 
God's plan on such matters as He Himself 
wishes men to foresee the course of providence. 
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Wherr pagan prognosticators niay claim to 
be divinely inspired in the sense of having 
^cial powers of interpretation, the Hebrew 
prophets speak from a different kind of super- 
natural inspiration. They are the vessels 
through which the Lord Himself speaks. I'hcy 
are interpreters only in that they make known 
to others what God has made known to them. 

The content of the divine communication is 
seldom exclusively a foretelling of the future. It 
is often accompanied by instruction concerning 
the actions to be performed by the Jewish peo- 
ple— the direction of their conduct toward the 
Promised Land or the rebuilding of the Temple. 
Sometimes when the prophecy is one of d(x>m 
rather than of ho|)e, as in the case of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the Babylonian captiv- 
ity, or the dispersion of Israel, the prediction of 
the future is accompanied by moral instruction 
of another soft— the lessons of the Law which 
the Jews liave forsaken, meriting thereby the 
punishments the prophets foresee. 

Merc prognastication docs not seem to be the 
chief purpose of Hebrew* prophecy. Just as the 
Covenant which God makes with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob consecrates the Jewish people 
to a special mission; just as the Law which God 
hands down through Moses sets them apart 
from the Gentiles and prescribes for them the 
way of righteousness and sanctity; so the reve- 
lations of God’s providence through the proph- 
ets tend to remind the Chosen People of the 
meaning of the Covenant and the loiw as well as 
to ilisciosse their destiny as a nation. 

The prophets speak not only of the future, 
but of the present and the past. They arc di- 
vinely appointed teachers, no less than the 
patriarchs and Moses. Yet they may rank below 
Moses (who is sometimes also regarded as a 
prophet) by reason of the manner in which they 
arc addressed by God, As Hobbes points out, 
^'God himself in express words declarcth chat 
to other prophets he spake in dreams and vi- 
sions, but to his servant Moses, in such manner 
as a man speaketh to his friend”— face to face. 

The content of Hebrew prophecy, in short, 
seems to be continuous with the rest of Clod's 
revelation of Himself to His Chosen People. 
The difference between the prophets as the in- 
stniments of God’s teaching and the pagan 
pinlosophers as merely human teachers seems to 


Augustine plainly shown by the agreement of 
the prophets with one another and by their 
continuity with Moses and the patriarchs; 
whereas Augustine can find nothing but disa- 
greement and dissension among even the best 
teachers of the pagans. Among them, false 
teachers or prophets seem to be accorded the 
same recognition and to attract the same fob 
lowing as true. 

”But that nation,” Augustine writes, “that 
people, that city, that republic, these Israelites, 
to whom the oracles of God were entrusted, 
by no means confounded with similar license 
false prophets with the true prophets; but, 
agreeing together, and differing in nothing, 
acknowledged and upheld the authentic au- 
thors of their sacred books. These W'cre their 
philosophers, these were their sages, divines, 
prophets, and teachers of probity and piety. 
Wlioever was wise and lived according to them 
was w^ise and lived, not according to men, but 
according to God who hath spoken to them.” 

Hobbes also conceives the prophets- of the 
Old Testament as more than lorctcllcrs of the 
future. “'I'he name of prophet,” he writes, “sig- 
nifies in Scripture sometimes prolocutor\ that is, 
he that speaketh from C>od to man, or from 
man to God: and sometimes predictor, or a lore- 
teller of things to come.” In addition to their 
being divinely appointed teachers, the proph- 
ets, according to Hobbes, seem to perform a 
political function. They check the power of the 
kings, or seek to awaken their consciences to 
the dictates of justice and mercy. “I’h rough the 
whole history of the kings, as well of Judah as of 
Israel, there were prophets that always con- 
trolled the kings for transgressing the religion; 
and sometimes also for errors of state.” 

A secular view of the Hebrew prophets seems 
to give prominence to their political role in the 
theocratic community of the ^ws. Comparing 
the Jewish state with other sacerdotal societies. 
Mill observes that “neither their kings nor ihcir 
priests ever obtained, as in tfosc other coun- 
tries, the exclusive moulding at their character. 
Their religion . . . gave existence to an inestima- 
bly precious unorganized inst}iution‘-thc Or- 
der (if it may be so termed) of the Prophets. 
Uralcr the protection, generally though not al- 
ways effectual, of their sacred character, the 
Prophets were a power in the nation, often 
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more than a match for kin^s and priests, and 
kept up, in that little corner of the earth, the 
antagonism of influences which is the only real 
security for continued progress.” 

As THERE IS A BODY of prophctic doctrinc in 
the Old Testament, so the religion of the C jos- 
pcls contains a numlxjr of prophetic l>clicfs pe- 
culiar to Christian doctrinc. Such, for example, 
is the prophecy of the second coming of Christ, 
the prophecy of the Last Judgment on that oc- 
casion, and the prophecy of a final conflagration 
to cleanse the world, which will precede the 
resurrection of the body as that in tuin pre- 
cedes the general judgment of souls. 

Aquinas discusses the various signs which will 
foretell the imminence of these events. He also 
raises the question whether the time of the end 
ol the world and of the resurrection can be 
known exactly. Oj, agrees with Augiis- 

tin«* that ”lhal time is hidden from men.” It 
cannot Ix^ calculated by natural reason, nor is 
It revealed. *T)f that day and hour,” it is writ- 
ten in Maithow, ”no one knoweth, no, not the 
angels of heaven,” When the ajxistles asked 
Christ abrnit His second coming, He answered, 
according to Saint Paul, ”Jt is not for you to 
know the limes or moments which the Father 
hath put in His own power.” 

What C !hrikt refused to tell the apostles, Aqui- 
nas adds, “He will not reveal toothers. Where- 
fore all those who have been misled to reckon 
the aforesaid lime have so far proved to lx* un- 
truthful; for some, as Augustine siiys, stated 
from our Lord's ascension lo His last coming 
400 years would elapse, others 500, others i ,000. 
'Hie falseness of these calculators is evident, as 
will likewise be the falseness of those who even 
now cease not to calculate.” 

I’hc single greatest projihccy in the )udaco- 
Qhristian tradition is. perhaps, the messianic 
prophccy-*lhe foretelling of a Messiah or of a 
messianic age. The prediction of a Messiah or 
Saviour, who shall be born of the lioiisc of 
David and shall be king of the Jews, runs 
throughout the prophetic books of the Old 
Teslanicnl, though with different degrees of 
explicitness and varying imagery in Daniel 
and Jeremiah, in Isaiah and Exekicl. 

“'Fhe Lord himself shall give you a sign,” 
says Isaiah. ^Behold a virgin shall conceive and 


bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel. . . . 
For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given,” Isaiah goes on, “and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder, and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty 
God, The Everlasting Father, The Prince of 
Peace. Ot the increase of his government and 
peace, there shall be no end, upon the throne 
of David and upon his kingdom, to order it and 
to establish it with justice from henceforth even 
for ever.'* Anti Jeremiah tells his people, “Be- 
hold the days come, saith the Lord, that 1 will 
raise unto David a righteous Branch and a King 
shall reign and prosper and shall execute judg- 
mentand justice in the earth. In his days, ludah 
shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely.” 

Two of the gieat issues between the Jewish 
and Christian faiths concern these messianic 
prophecies in the Did 'restament. One arises 
from opposite interpretations of the event pre- 
dicted- a messianic age in which tlie kingdom 
of the Jews w^ill be established on earth in [)cr- 
pctual righteousness and glory, or the corning 
lo earth of Gixl's only Ix;goiten son, incarnate 
in human form, for the saKalion of all man- 
kind. The other arises from opposite answers to 
the question whether the prediciion -oii either 
interpretation -has been fulfilled. 

It is, of course, the Christian view that the 
prophets foretold the corning of Christ and that 
their prophecy has been fulfilled. But more 
than that, Christian apologists and theologians 
seem to m.ikc the fulfillment of I lehrew proph- 
ecies, interpreted as foreshadowing the truths 
of the Christian religion, a souicc of verifica- 
tion for these truths. 

'Hie diflercnce between Jesus Christ and Ma- 
homet, according to Pascal, is that “Mahomet 
was not foretold; Jesus Christ was foretold. I see 
many con tr.idic lory religions, and consequent- 
ly all fitlse save one,” he WTites. “Each wants to 
bt ^ relieved on its own authority, and llireatcns 
unbelievers. I do not tlicrcforc Wieve them. 
Everyone can say this; everyone can call hiin- 
,self a prophet. But I see the Christian religion 
wherein prophecies arc fulfilled; and that is 
what everyone cannot do.” 

And in another place Pascal declares that 
“the prophecies arc the strongest proof of Jesus 
Christ. ... If one man alone had made a book 
of predictions about Jesus Christ, as to the time 
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and manner, and Jcsu^ Christ had come in con- 
formity to these prophecies, this fact would 
have infinite weight. But there is much more 
here. Here is a succession of men during four 
thousand >ears, who, consequently and with- 
out variation, come, one after another, to fore- 
tell this same event.*' 

Centuries carlit r Augustine writes in a similar 
vein. I'hc Hebrew people as a w'hole arc chosen 
to perform this prophetic function— to fore 
tell, “sometimes through men who undcrsicK) 1 
what they spake, and sometimes thiougli men 


who understood not, all that has transpired 
since the advent of Christ until now, and all 
that will transpire.” Not only (he explicit 
“piophecics which are contained in words,” 
but all the rituals and ceremonies, the offices 
and institutions, of the Jewish rtligion piehg- 
ure Christianity, signifying and lore annouiu- 
ing “those things which we wlu) believe iii 
Jesus Christ unto eternal life believe to have 
been fulfilled, or Ixrholtl in proiess of fulhll- 
nic or confidently Ixhcvc •'bill vet be ful- 
filled.” 
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629a 630a 

6 llLRonon's. lltMtrw bk i, 4d; 10a c; lib d; 
14a I5b, 20a-d; 21b 22a; 37c-d; s38a b; 39c d; 
BK II, 60d 61b; 70d 71a; 77a b; 80r; 81d 82b; 
83b c; BK HI. lOld 102b; 103b d; hk iv, 126d- 
127a; 150b d; 151b 153d; bk v, 160a b; 178a- 
180a; I83d 184a; bk \i, 189a b; 191d I92b; 
iq4d-195b; 197d-198a; 199d 201a; 201d- 
202c, 211b d: 212d 213a,c; bk vh, 215a c; 
234d; 239a 240d; 241c-242a; 246b c; 248b c; 
250b; 255c d; hk vni, 263b'C; 268b d; 269c- 
270a; 273b c; 276d 277a; 281a; 284d 285b; 
BK IX, 29Sd 298c; 302b c; 308a c 

6 Tiilh yhioi-s: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 355b- 
c;378a-b;380a-d; bk ii,392a-b;401a b;415d- 
416c; BK HI, 442c 443a; bk v. 489a b 

7 Pla 10: Apology, 201 d' 203a / Ttmacus, 467b c 
OArisio'ill: ketone, bk i, cu 15 (M7S**^5- 

1 :j 76“2] 620c 

12 Kpicteits : Dwoz^r^w, bk i, ch 17 122d-124a; 
BK HI, cii I, 175d l76a 

13 Virml; Aeneid, bk h [ioS 1:56] 127a b; bk hi 
[ 84120] 149b ISOa; [1^2 19*! 150b 152b; 
[^56 462] I57a-160a; bk vi [42 loi] 212a- 
213b; JiK VH [81-106] 238a 239a 

14 1*limarch: Camillas, 103b 104a / Arntidcs, 
268a d / Lysander, 363d-367d / Alexander, 
546c-d; 553d-554a / Demosthenes, 698b 699a 

15 Tacitl’s: Annals, bk ii, 37a-b / Histones, bk 
1, 196b-c; BK II, 2]4d-215c: 235a'C 

18 Ahcumime: Confessions, bk vi, par 6 36c d / 
City of God, BK HI, CH 17, 180b; bk viii, oh 
16 27Sc-276a; bk xvii, cii ^ 450c-451c; bk 
xviH, CH 2^ 483d-485a; bk xx, cii 21, 549d; 
CH 28 556c-557a / Christian Dot trine, bk hi, 
cii 670b c 

23 Hobbes: Ijcviathan, part 1, 81d-82a; pvrt 
HI, I83c-d 


trial signs; signs as confirmations of 
prophecy 

Old 'rLSTAMtvr: Genesis, 9:8 17; 25:22-23 / 
Exodus, 4:1 -9, 29-^1; 7:8-1^: 17:2-7; 45:9- 
10; ^4 29 v*. 4 o:^2-^8 / Numbers, 1^:15 2?; 
11:24-25; 12 / Judges, 6:17-22, ;6 40 / / 
Samuel, 10:2-16 -(/I) / Kings, 10:2-16 / 
// Samuel, 52^ 25 {D) II Kings, 5:2 ^-25 

/ I Kings, n.i 6; 17:12-24; 18 16 ^9 esp 
iS.v> v>—{0) ill Kings, I VI -6; 17:12 24; 
i8:i 6 V) CNp i8:v> ^9 / 1 1 Kings, r:8 17: 
2*9 15,19 22; 5:1-19; 19-29; 20:4 n-( 7 Jj 
IV Kings, 1*8-17; 2*9 15,19 22; 5*1 19; 

19.29; 20:4-11 / I Chronicles, 14:14 15 — 
(D) / Paraltpomenon, 14:14-15 / Isaiah, ^81- 
8— (/)) Isaias, 38:1-8 / Jeremiah, i:ii 
16; 10:2; 13:1 II ; 18:1-10; 24— (D) Jeremtus, 
1:11 16; 10:2; i-ii; 18:1-10; 24 / Ezcl(tel, 
37.1 19- (D) Ezechiel, 37:1 19 / Daniel, 5 
/ Amos, 7:1 <1: 8:1-2 

Niw 'rLsrwuNi Matthew, 12:^8 40; 16:1-4; 
24 / Marl {, 8 .: I 12; 13:4 30 / Lu ^, 1:39- 
44; 2:11 12; 11:10,29; 21:7-13 / John, 2:18- 
22; / Acts, 2.16-22 / / Corinthians, 

1 122 24 

4 Homi.r: Iliad, bk ii [301 3^2] 13a b; bk viix 
[130 1S3] S2c 53a; [245-252] SSc-d; bk xii 
[195-250] 84a-d / Odyssey, bk h [146-207] 
189c 190b; bk w [160-181] 267c-d; 1525-538] 
271c; HK xvH [5;! 550] 282d; bk x\ (91 121) 
297a'b; [240-246] 298c; 1345- 357] 299d 

5 AhsriiYLi-s: Persians (176-230) 17a d / Pro- 
metheus Bound [484-499] 45a / Agamemnon 
[104 159] 53a-d 

5 SoPHocLFs: Oedipus at Colonus [1447 1555 ] 
:27b 128b / Antigone (988-1114] 139c 140c / 
Trachiniae [663-718] 175d'176b 

5 Ki'RiPints: Phoenician Maidens 1834-840] 
385c 

5 .\HisroPHANEs: Birds [708-726] 5Sld-552a 

6 Hfrodoitjs: History, bk i, 12b-d; 17a b; 
18b; 39c 40a; bk h, 65b; 86c-87a; bk hi, 
106c-d; HK IV, 124d-12Sa; 135b 136a; ISOa c; 
BK V, 183d-184a; bk vi, 190c d; 199d-200a; 
200d-201a; 204b'c; 212d-213a,c; bk vu, 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 


(3* T6e varieties of prophecy and the instruments 
of divination^ Omens and portents: 
celestial and terrestrial signs; signs as con- 
firmations of prt^hecy.) 

223b'C; 227a; 248c'd; rk viii, 266b'd; 267a; 
270c 27la; 278c; 285c 286a; bk ix, 289d' 
290a; 296C'297a; 298b'C; 301d-302a; 307d' 
308c: 313d 314a 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 
389a'b; bk vii, S52c; 560d 
9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk hi, ch ii 
( 518 * 32 - 56 ) 43a; ch 20 ( 522*13 20 ] 47a b; bk 
VI, CH 2 [559*'i6-2o] 86 b; ch 22 (576*1-4) 101c 

12 LucRt nus: Nature of Things, bk vi [ 43 - 55 ) 
80d-81a: [ 379 - 422 ] 85b'd 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 17 , 122 d- 
123c 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk i [ 387 - 401 ) 113b-114a: bk 
11 ( 162-23 31 128b-]30b: [ 679 - 704 ] 143b-144a; 
bk hi ( 388 - 393 ] 157b 158a; [ 523 - 547 ] 161b- 
I62a; bk vi [ 185 - 211 ) 216a-b; bk vii (59 80 ] 
237b 238a; bk viii [ 520 - 540 ] 273a*b; bk xii 
[ 245 - 265 ] 360b-361a 

14 Pluiarch: Romulus, 19b'20c / Numa Pom 
pilius, S2b-c / Popltcola, 80b- d; 82a- b / The 
mhtocles, 94d / Camtllus, 103b'104a / Pertcle^, 
123c']24a; 138d / Fabiuu 141d-l42a / Timo 
Icon, 198c-d; 207c-d / Aemthus Paulin, 214b d 
/ Marcellus, 248c-d; 259c-260c / Ansudef, 
271a-c / Caius Marius, 339c-d / Sulla, 371d- 
372c / LucuUus, 403d-404a; 404d-405a; 411d- 
412a / Nicias, 429d-430b; 435b-d / Crassus, 
447c-d / Agesdaus, 483a -b / Alexander, 
568a-b; 575a-576a / Phocion, 61Sb d / Catus 
Gracchus, 685c d / Dton, 789b-790a / Marcus 
Brutus, SlBa h; 822b / Galba, 866d 867d / 
Otho, 871 b-< 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, Oa-b; 9d; bk 11 , 27b; 
BK IV, 79b; BK VI, 95d'96a; bk xi, 103b; bk 
XII, 119b; 124b; bk xiii, 141a b; hk xiv, 144c; 
147a; 149b-c; bk xv, 159b'C; 168d-]69a / 
Histories, BK I, 189d'190a: 206a; 212d'213a; 
BK II, 228a-b; 235a-c; bk 111, 256d; bk v, 
298b c 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr hi, ch 7 44c- 
4Sa / Third Ennead, tr 1 , ch 5-6 80a-81b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk rv, par 4-6 20 a-d; 
BK VII, par 8-10 45d47a / City of God, bk v, 
CH z -7 207d'212c; ch 9 , 213b-c; bk v«f, on 35 
263c-264a,c / Christian Doctrine, bk ii, oh 21 - 
24 647a-649a 

19 Aouinas: Sutnma Theologica, part i, q 70, 
A 2 , REP I 364b’365a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 80c-d; 81d-82b; 
PART iii« 188a; 188d-189c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
146a'150d; 175c-178a: bk iv, 268b'269c; 
277d-279b 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 18d'20d; 223d-224a 

26 Shakespeare: ird Henry VI, act v, sc vi 
[ 34 - 93 ] 103c-104a / Richard II, act h, sc iv 


3 b to 3 c 

[7-17] 334G'd / Julius Caesar, act 1, sc hi 
S72c-574b; act v, sc i [71-88] 592d 
27 Shakespeare: King J^ar, act i, sc 11 [112- 
166] 249a c / Ma ^ eth , act ii, sc iv fr 18] 
294a b 

29 Clrvantes; Don Quixote, part ii, 381a-b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnir^, 14b-c; 54c- 
55a 

32 Milton: Paradise Ijost, bk i (594-599] 106b; 
BK viii [511 -514] 243b 

33 Pascal: Pensdes, 173 203b-204a 

35 1.€>oki:: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xix, 
SECT 15 388a-c 

36 Sterne: Trturam Shandy, 332a-334b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 3c; 457d; 547a b; 
571a; 614b c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 232a-c 

46 Hegll: Philosophv of Uutory, part ii, 263d- 
265c; pari hi, 292b-d 

47 (tottme: Faust, part ii [4947-4976] 122b- 
123a 

48Milviilk: Moby Dicl(, 121a; 175b-176a; 
409b-410b; 413b 414a 

51 Tolsjoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 259c d. Bk 
vii, 292d-293b; 298d-300a; bk viii, 340d- 
341a, c; bk ix, 377b 379a; bk x, 428a'429a 
54 Freud: General Introduction, 467a b 

3c. Dreams* visions* visitations 
Old TKSFAMFNr: Genea ^, 167 i8 r 15; 
19:12-22; 20*3 7; 21:17-19; 22:11 19; 2<) I 6; 
28:10-22; 31:11-13,24; 32:24 32; 35 9 13; 

37:1-11; 40-41 / Numbers, 8; 22 15 / 

Deuteronomy, 13:1-5 / Judges, 2't 4:611 2^; 
7:13-15, 13 / / Samuel, 28:6-20— (D) ! 

28:6-20 / // Samuel , 7:4-17— (D) II kw ^ s , 
7:4 17 3:5-15; 9:1 9; I9'2-8; 22.17- 
23 -(D) III Kings , 3:5-15; 9:1-9: 1928; 
22:17-23 / II Kings , i:3-4,i5~(D) IV Kmg ^, 
1:3-4,15 / / Chronicles , 21:15 20,28 { D ) 

I Parahpomenon, 21*15-20,28-30 / 7 / Chroni- 
cles, 18:11 22 (D) U Parahpomenon, iS ii- 

22 / Esther, 10— (D) Esther, 10:1- 3 / Job, 4:13- 
21; 33:14 16 / Isaiah, 6— (/>) haias, 6 / Jere- 
miah, i; 14:14; 23:16,25-32; 24; 29:8-9 --fD) 
Jeremias, i; 14:14; 23:16,25-32; 29*8 9 / 

Ezekiel, 1-3; 8-1 1 ; 37:1*11; 40 48- (D) 

Ezcchiel, 1-3; 8 -11; 37:1-11: 40-48 / Daniel, 
2; 4; 7- 12 passim / Joel, 2:^-29 / Zechariah, 
1:7-6:15— (D) Zachanas, i:|-6:i5 
Apocrypha: Rest of Esther, 10:^11:12 — (D) 07 ', 
Esther, 10:4-11:12 / Wisdom of Solomon, 17; 
18:14 19— (D) OT, Bool{jof Wisdom, 17; 
18:14-19 / Ecclemsticus, |4:i-7— (D) OT, 
Ecclesiasticus, 34:1-7 / Bel ^d Dragon, 33 39 
—(D) OT, Daniel, 14:32-9 / // Maccabees, 
15:11-16— (D) OT, // Manatees, 15:11-16 
New Testament: Matthew, 2:12-13,19- 

23; 17:1 -8; 28:1-7 / / Lu ^, 

1:11-38; 2:8-15; 9:28-43; 24:1 -10 / Acti, 2:17- 
i8; 9:3-8; 10; 18:9-10 / 77 Corinthians, 12:1-4 
/ Revelation--(D) Apocalypse 



3 <r to 3 d 

4 Homer: Iliads «k i 159 - 67 ) 3d; bk 11 fi -831 
lOR-d / Odyisey, bk iv [ 787 - 841 ) 207a<d; bk 
XIX [ 509 - 581 ) 294C'295a,c 

5 Aeschylus: Persians [ 176 - 230 ) 17a-d / Seven 
Against Thebes ( 24 - 29 ) 27b / Prometheus 
Bound [ 484 - 499 ) 45a; [ 640 - 682 ) 46d'47b / 
Agamemnon [1072 1342 ] 63C'66b / Choepfwroe 
[ 514 - 552 ) 75a-c 

5 Sophocles: Electra [ 405 - 515 ) 159b' 160a; 
[63 \ 659 ] 161a b 

5 F.uRipiDEs: Trojan Women [ 308 - 461 ] 272d- 
274a / Hecuba [ 59 - 97 ) 353d / Iphtgenia 
Among the Tauri [ 42 - 66 ] 411c>d; [ 1233 - 128 ^] 
422b c 

5 Aristophanes: Knights [1090-1095] 483c d 

6 Herodotus: History^ bk 1 , 8 a 10 a; 25b 31a; 
47a c; bk n, 78d-79c; bk hi, 9Sd; 103b-]04b: 
116a'b; bk iv, 126d'127a; 154c-d; 155b c; 
BK V, 170C'd; BK VI, 196d'197a; 205d-206a; 
208b; 211 a; bk vii, 218b-220b; bk viii, 
274b-c; 276b-c 

7 I*LA to: Euth\demus^ 66 a'b / Apology, 207b c; 
211 a-b / Crito, 213b-d / Timueus, 466d-467c 

8 iVkisTOTLE! Prophesying 707 A- 709 eL,c 

12 I.iiCRRTius; Nature of Things, bk i [102-126) 
2 b'C 

13 Vhuul; Aeneid, bk hi [132 191] 150b-152b; 
BK IV [450 473] 179b 180a; [55; 570] 182b- 
183a; bk vi [76-1^7) 213a b; bk vii (323 174) 
245a 249a; bk viii [t 8 89] 259b 261b 

14 rLur\H<:n; Themistocle^, 98d-99a / AlcibiU' 
dcK, 174a d / Coriolanus, 185b-186a / Pclop- 
idas, 239d-240c / Aristides, 268a-d / Pyrrhus, 
329c d / Cimon, 392b-c; 398d 399b / Lucul^ 
lu^, 405c; 4113 b / Eumenes, 473a b / Agcst' 
lauu 483a b / Pompey, 514d 51Sa; 532b; 
534d-535a / Alexander, 548d-549a / Caesar, 
601d-604d / Demosthenes, 702C'703b / Cicero, 
721C'722a / Demetrius, 727b d / Dmn, 781d- 
782a; 801b / Marcus Brutus, 816d 817c 

ISTmmtus: Annals, bk ii, 26c; bk xi, lOlb c; 
105c; BK xii, 112d-113a; bk xvi, 176b-c / 
Histories, bk iv, 293a-294a 

18 Augustine: Confesdons, bk hi, par 19 20 
ISb'lQa / City of God, bk viii, ch 16 275c- 
276a; bk xi, ch 2 323a'C 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, o 12, 
A If, ANS 59d 60d; o 86, a 4, rep 2 463d '464d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 7, 
A 8 , REP 1 750d'751d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hfll, xxxiii [ 13 - 75 ) 
49c 50b; purgati'^ry, t\ fi 3 - 6 <)) 66 a-c; xix 
[ 1 - 63 ] 81c-82a; xxvh [ 91 - 117 ) 95c-d 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk v, sr\NZA 
46^56 126a-127b; st\N'za 177-186 143b-144b; 
STANZA 207 - 219 147a- 149a; stanza 245 152a / 
Nun*s Priest's 7 a/Ip]i 4 , 976 ~i 5 ,i 62 ] 452b'455b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 51d-52a; 69d'70c: 
part hi, 173c; 176d-177b? I84a-187a; con- 
clusion, 281d-282a 

24 Rabelais: Garganfua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
lS0d'156c; BK IV, 278d 
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26 Shakespeare: 2 nd Henry VI, act i, sc ii 
[17-55I 36C'37a; sc iv 40a-41a / Romeo and 
Juliet, act f, sc IV [44-114] 291a'd / Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream, act n, sc 11 {145 -156) 
360b-c / Julius Caesar, act ir, sc 11 {75-90) 
578d-579a; act iv, sc hi (275-289) 591c; 
ACT v, sc v [16-19] 595b 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act i, sc i 29a'31c / 
Macbeth, act i, sc hi 285b-287b; act hi. sc 
v 299b*d; ac:t iv, sc i 300b 302b; act v, sc 
viii [16-22} 310b / Cymbeline, act v, ac iv 
[30-122) 481C'482b; sc v (426-465] 488b d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 8c; 54d- 
55a; 55c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [28-128] 1768- 
178a; [469 505] 185b-186a; hr viii [283-336] 
238b'239b; bk xi [193I-BK xii [649] 303b- 
333a / Areopagitica, 389a'b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 162b' 163a 

40 CriBBON*. Decline and Fall, 189b-c; 294d 296b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 244d; 
part II, 264d 265b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [11,384-401] 277a b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vh, 300c'30Ib; 
BK XII, 546a-d; 561b-S62a 

52 DosTotvsKv: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b-137c passim 

54 1‘reud: Origin and Development of Pixcho- 
Analysis, 11c / Interpretation of Dreams, i37c; 
138a b; 178b*c; 179d [fn 2]; 387a, c / General 
Introduction, 477b d 

3</. Prophecy by the direct word of God 

Old Tr ST ament: Genesis, 2:16 17; 3:8-19: 4-6-- 
15; 6:3,7,13-21; 7:1-4; 8:21-22: 9*1-17; 11:6- 
7; 12:1-8; 13:14-18; 15: 17; 18:17-21: 21:12- 
13: 26:1 5,24; .35:9-13/ Exodus, 3:4-22; 6 :i- 
8,28-30; 7-12 pissim; 16:4-5,11-12; 17:5- 
6,14:19:3-20:22: 32*9-14,30-34; 33:1-34:27/ 
Numbers, 12:5-8,14; 14:11-12,20-35 / Deu- 
teronomy, 4:10-15,36; 5; 31*14-21 / Joshua, 
1:1-^; 37 8:1-2; io:S--(D) 

Josuc, 1:1-9; 3:7-8; 4:1-3; 6:1-5; 8:1-2; 10:8 
/ / Samuel, 3; 16:1-13 -(D) I Kings, 4; Hm- 
13 / / Kings, 19:9-18 -(D) HI Kings, 19:9-18 
/ Isaiah, 6; 48:2 5— (D) Isaias, 6; 48:2 5 / 
Jeremiah, i - (D) jeremtas, 1 ' Ezc\tel, 1-39 
passim, esp i -2 -(D) Ererhiel, 1-39 passim, esp 
1-2 / Hosea, !-3 — (D) Osee, 1-3 / Amos, 7 9 

New Tiis*i ament: Matthew, 17:1-9 / Acts, 
26:1 3-18 

18 Aucii 'sriNr: City of God, bk xi, ch 3 323d; 
BK XVI, CH i6 29 433c'441a; ch 36 443d 
444b; CH 38 445a-446a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, 
a II, ANS and rep 1 59d 60d 

23 Hobbes: Jjetiathan, part hi, 165d>166a; 
183d-184a; conclusion, 28ld-282a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xii [ 106 - 151 ] 
321b-322b; [ 173 - 269 ] 323a-325a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b 137c 


Chapter 72: PROPHECY 
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4. P^ticular prophecies of hope and doom 

4a. The Covenant and the Promised Land 

Old Tlstambnt: Genesis ^ 9:8-17; 12:1-7; n:i4- 
18; 15; 17-18; 22:1-19; 26:1-6,21-25; 28:11- 
22; 45:9-1? / Exodui , 2:24-4*22; 6.2-8; 19:4- 
6 ; 20:1-17; 42:11-14; 44:1- 4, 44:10-1 1 / Ijettii - 
cuSy 26:40-45 / NtimbtrSy 14:6 9; 42; 44 i 12 
/ Dciiteronomyy 1:7-8,19 41: 4:16-24; 4*12- 
14,24 40; 5; 6:1-4,10-11,18 19; 7:12-14: 87- 
10,18-20; 9:1-6,24 29; 10:1 1 ; II ; 26:1-11; 
27-32 esp 27:1-4, 28:1-14, 29:1-29, 41:16 20; 
34:1-4 / Joshua esp I, 23:1 -24:14— (D) Jo^ue 
esp 1, 23:1-24:1 4 / JudgeSy 2:1-6// Kings , 8. 56 
—(D) III KtngSy 8:56 / I ChrotucleSy 16 1 4 22 
—(D) / Paralipomenon , 16:14-22 / Nehcimah , 
9— (D) // EsdraSy 9 / P ^ almf , 74:19-20; 78*1- 
7,52-55; 105:6-44; m; 142— (D) Psulm<y 

74*i9:^o: 77:* -7*52-55: ««4:f»-44; Mi 

/ Isaiah, 54:1-10; 56.4-6; 59.20 21; 61:7-9 

— (D) /iaw<, 54:1 “lo; 56:4 6; 59:20-21; 61:7- 
9 / Jeremtah, in 10; 41*41-44; 34:12 18 — 
{D) Jeremtds, m 10; 41.41-44; 41:12 18 / 
Ezef(tel, 16:60 64; 47:26 28 -(D) Ezechtel, 
16*60-64; 47:26 28 / Ilosea, 2:16-18: 6:4 7 

- {J}) OseCy 2.16-18; 6*4 7 
ApofR\i»HA: Ecclesta<ttcu<y 44:19-24-- (D) OT, 

Ealenasucus, 44:20-26 

New Ti.st\min7; Ui^e, 1:71 75 / Ac/f, 425; 
7.1-8 / Romans, 9:1 9; 11:25-27 / Galaiians, 
3:14 18; 4:22 41 / Ephesians, 2:11-14 / 
lichrews, 8:6-9:28; 10:14-17 
18 Augustine: (’i/y 0/ bk \\i, rii 16 29 
433c 44la; cii 42 441c 442c; ch 46 443d- 
444b; cif 48, 445a-d; bk .\vn, ch 7 458c- 
459d; BK XXII, ch 4 SSSa-b 
23 Hohbcs* Leviathan, paki hi, 177C'180a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk xi [880-897] 318b; 
BK XII [101-126] 321b-322a; [151-172] 322b- 
323a; [259-269] 324b 325a 

33 Pascsl; Pensees, 647-640 289b 290a; 675 
296b-297a; 714 304b-308a; 717-719 308b- 
309a 

46» The destruction of Jerusalem and the dis- 
persion of Israel: the restoration of 
Israel and the rebuilding of the Temple 

Old Tfsiavhnt: Leviticus, 26:27-49 / Deuter- 
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Chapter jy. PRUDENCE 


INTRODUCTION 


O F the qualities or virtues attributed to the 
intellect, prudence seems to be least con- 
cerned with knowledge and most concerned 
with action. When we call a man a scientist or 
an artist, or praise the clarity of his understand- 
ing, we imply only that he has a certain kind of 
knowledge. We admire his mind, but wc do not 
necessarily admire him as a man. We may not 
even know what kind of man he is or what kind 
of life he leads. It is significant that our lan- 
guage does not contain a noun like “scientist’’ 
or “artist” to describe the man who possesses 
prudence. Wc must use the adjective ami 
speak of a prudent man, which seems to suggest 
that prudence belongs to the whole man, rather 
than just to his mind. 

Prudence seems to be almost as much a moral 
as an intellectual quality. Wc would hardly 
call a man prudent without knowing his man- 
ner of life. Whether he behaved tciTi|xrratrly 
would probably be much more relevant to our 
judgment of his prudence than whether he had 
a cultivated mind. The extent of his educ.ition 
or the depth of his learning might not affect 
our judgment at all, but wc probably would 
consider whether he was old enough to base 
learned anything from experience and whether 
he had actually profited from experience lo be- 
come wise. 

These observations not only express the onh- 
nary sense of the word “prudence,” bur also 
give a summary indication of the idea for which 
that word stands in the great books. Littc other 
fundamental traits of mind or character, pru- 
dence is considered by the poets and historians 
in terms of precept and example. For the defini- 
tion of the term or for an analysis of its relation 
to other fundamental ideas, such as virtue and 
happiness, desire and duty, one must go to the 
great works of moral and political theory or of 
theology. 


Even there, however, the conception of pru- 
dence is used more frequently than it is ex- 
pounded. Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Hobbes, 
and Kant seem to be the exceptions, and of 
these only Aristotle and Aquinas offer an ex- 
tended analysis—Aristotle in his hook on in- 
tellectual virtue in the Ethics^ Aquinas in cer- 
tain questions of his Treatise on Habits in the 
Smnma Theohgua, but more extensively in his 
Treatise on Prudence (see the c|uestions from 
the Summit TheologUa cited in the list of 
Additional Readings). 

PRt Di.NCK IS voT knowledge in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term --that it is a product of 
experience and a possession of reason w hich, un- 
like science or art, cannot be expressed in prop- 
ositions— seems to l>c dearly implied by 
Hobbes. “When the thoughts of a man, that 
has a design in hand, running over a multitude 
of things, observes bow they conduce to that 
design, or what design they may coiulucc to; if 
his observations arc such as are not easy or 
usual; this wit of his is called Prudence, and dc- 
}x*nds on much experience and memory of ilie 
like things, and their consequences heretofore.” 

Whereas science can achieve some certainly, 
the judgments of prudence are, accoriiing to 
Hobbes, all uncertain, “Ixrcause to observe by 
experience and rcmeml)cr all circumstances 
that may alter the success, is impossible.” It is 
the opposition between expericjiice and science 
which seems to lead Hobbes to tlistinguish pru- 
dence from wisdom. “As muejh experience is 
prudence, so is much scicnej sapience. For 
though wc usually have one mmc of wisdom 
for them both, yet the Latins 'did always dis- 
tinguish between frudentia and sapientia^ as- 
cribing the former to experience, the latter to 
science,” 

The Greeks also had two v/oxAs—phronesis 
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and both of which arc sometimes trans- 

lated in English by “wisilom.” But Aristotle, 
like Hobbes, insists upon the distinction l>e 
tween the wisdom which is the ultimate fruit 
of the speculative sciences or philosopliy and 
the wisdom which Ix^longs to the sphere of 
moral and political action. Wishing to preset ve 
Aristotle’s sense that phronesis and sophia have 
something in common which deserves the 
eulogistic connotation of “wisdom,” his trans- 
lators usually render these words in English by 
the phrases “practical wisdom” or “political 
wijklom” (for phronesis)^ and “speculative wis- 
ilom” or “philosophical wisdom” (for sophia). 
The P'nglish rendering of Aquinas, on the other 
hand, usually translates his prudentia by “pru- 
dence,” and his sapientia by “wisdom.” 

Whether it is permissible to use “prudence” 
and “practical wisdom” as synonyms may be 
more tlian a question of verbal equivalence; for 
there is a fundamental i^sue in theory conurn- 
ing the unity of wisdom, on which Plato differs 
from both Aristotle and Aquinas. 'Fhe question 
alK)Ul the relation of knowledge and virtue 
may Ik* dilfercntly answered according to the 
view of wisdom which denies its division into 
speculative and practical, and according to the 
view which conceives the possibility that a man 
may Ik* wise in one way without l)eing wise in 
the other. In the language of Aquinas, a man 
may have acquired wisdom through science 
and understanding without having the moral 
chaiacter of a prudent man. 

“I'hat practical wisdom is not scientific 
knowiedge is evident,” Aristotle declares. This 
is confirmed, he adds, “by the fact that while 
young men Income geometricians and mathe- 
maticians and wise in matters like these, it is 
thought that a young man of practical wisdom 
cannot be found. The reason is that such wisdom 
is concerned not only with universal but with 
particulars, which Ixrcomc familiar ftom expe- 
rience, but a young man has no experience, for 
it is length of time that gives experience.” 

Hoblxrs and Aristotle seem to agree that 
experience is important for the development of 
prudence or practical wisdom precisely be- 
cause “it is practical and practice is concerned 
with particulars.” But though both also agree 
that this explains the distinction betw^een pru- 
dence and scientific know'lcdge — which is con- 
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cernc-d not w^ith action but with the nature of 
things— Aristotle alone raises a further ques- 
tion about the distinction between practical 
wisdom and art. 

In making something, the artist also deals 
w^ith particulars. In this sense, art is also prac- 
tical. But, according to Aristotle, the wwd 
“productive” should be used in distinction 
from “practical” to signify the difference be- 
tween making and doing— two kinds of human 
activity winch, though alike as compared with 
scientific know'ing, represent knowledge differ- 
ently applied. The knowledge which the artist 
possesses can, furtlicrmore, be formulated in a 
set of rules. An individual can acquire the skill 
of an art by practicing according to its rules. 
What a man knows when he is prudent seems to 
be much less capable of being communicated 
by precept or rule. What he knows is how' to 
deliberate or calculate well about things to be 
done. 

This, in Aristotle’s view, marks prudence off 
from all other virtues. Fhat prudence is a qual- 
ity of mind seems to follow^ from the fact that 
it involves deliberation, a kind of thinking 
about variable and contingent particulars of 
the same sort which belong to the realm of 
opinion. Thai prudence is also a moral quality, 
an aspect of character, seems to follow no less 
from Aristotle’s statement that prudence is not 
deliberation about the means to any sort of end, 
but only about those “which conduce to the 
gfxxl life in general.” 

PRUPhNCE IS NOT ALWAYS dcscribcd as skill of 
mind in deliberating about alternative courses 
of action, nor is it alw'ays regarded as entirely 
praiseworthy or admirable— inseparable from 
virtue and the good life. 

It is, for example, sometimes identified with 
foresight or even conjecturing about the future. 
So conceived, prudence docs not seem to re- 
quire rational [wver so much as memory and 
imagination, in order to project past experience 
into the future. In this sense, Aristotle admits 
it may be said tliat “even some of the lower 
animals have practical wisdom, th(^ 

w^iich are found to have a power of foresight 
with regard to their own life.” 

Identifying prudence with foresight, Ilobbcs 
conceives perfect prudence as belonging only 
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to God. When the event answers expectations, 
the prediction is attributed to prudence, yet 
human foresight being £diible, is but pre* 
sumption. For the foresight of tilings to come, 
which is Providence, belongs only to him by 
whose will they are to come.’* Aquinas gives a 
quite difTercnt reason for saying that “pru- 
dence or providence may suitably be attributed 
to God/* It is that the ordering of things to- 
ward their ultimate end is “the chief part of 
prudence, to which two other parts are directed 
—namely, remembrance of the past, and un- 
derstanding of the present; inasmuch from the 
remembrance of what is past and the under- 
standing of what is present, we gather how to 
provide for the future.” 

Prudence is sometimes described, not as a 
virtue of the mind, or even as the power of 
foresight, but as a temperamental trait, an 
emotional disposition. It is associated with 
timidity or caution in those who are fearful of 
risks or unwilling to take chances. It is in this 
sense that Bacon seems to oppose hopciulness 
to prudence, “which is dtlfident upon principle 
and in all human matters augurs the worst.” 
The cautiousness of the over deliberate man 
may involve thought as well as fear. Hamlet 
thinks too much and on too many sides of every 
action. His action being “sicklicd o’er by the 
pale cast of thought,” he is irresolute. He la- 
ments his misuse of reason. “Whether it be 
bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple of 
thinking too precisely on the event — a thought, 
which quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
and ever three parts coward— I do not know 
why yet 1 live to say *tbis thing’s to do,’ since 
I have cause, and will, and strength, and means 
to do it.’' 

When prudence is conceived as excessive 
caution, its opposite is usually described as 
rashness, precipitateness, or impetuosity. I'hu- 
cydides portrays these opposites in the persons 
of Nicias and Alcibiades. Their speeches to the 
Athenian assembly on the question of the Si- 
cilian expedition do not merely present an op- 
position of reasons for and against the under- 
taking, but also represent an opposition of 
types of human character. Both come to grief; 
Nicias, the overcautious leader of the expedi- 
tion, who earns a not inevitable defeat by his 
ever-delaying Uctics, and Alcibiades, who does 


not stop at treachery or treason when the 
moment seems ripe for action which, if quickly 
taken, may succeed. 

Aristotle and Aquinas would use such facts 
to argue against what, in their view, is the mis- 
conception of the prudent man as the opposite 
of the impetuous. 'Fhe prudent man, in their 
opinion, does not stand at the other extreme of 
undue caution. In their theory of the virtues 
as means between extremes of excess and de- 
fect, prudence, like courage or temperance, 
represents a mean consisting in neitlier too 
much nor too little. As cowardice and fool- 
hardiness are the opposite vices of too much 
and too little fear— and as both arc opposed to 
the mean of courage w'hich involves a modera- 
tion of fear— so excessive caution and impet- 
uosity are the vices opposed to prudence as 
well as to each other. 

Nor are prudence and imprudence simply 
matters of temperament. Men may differ in 
their temperamental dispositions; but, accord' 
ing to Aristotle and Aquinas, these are not to 
be confused with virtues and vires. One man 
may be by nature more fearful or fearless than 
another, but regardless of these differences in 
^motional endowment, cither may l)ecomc 
courageous, by forming the habit of controlling 
fear for the right rcast>ns. So, too, one man 
may he naturally more impulsive or more cir- 
cumspect than another, but either can acquire 
prudence through learning to take sufficient 
counsel and to deliberate enough before action, 
while also forming the habit of resolving thought 
into action by reaching decisions and com- 
manding their execution. Failing to satisfy 
these conditions of prudence, either may de- 
velop the vices of imprudence, becoming, like 
Hamlet or Nicias, irresolute; or, like Alcibiades, 
impatient of counsel or ill advised, lacking care 
in deliberation and soundness ill judgment. 

The conception of prudence » itself the ex- 
treme of caution, whether tcnlperamental or 
habitual, is not the only challenge to the 
Aristotelian theory of prudent^ as a virtue. 
Other moralists, especially tho^ who take a 
different view of virtue generally, do not seem 
to look upon prudence as wholly admirable. 
Even when they do not condemn prudence as 
an indisposition to act promptly or decisively 
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enough, they seem to give prudent deliberation 
the invidious connotation of cold and selfish 
calculation. 

A suggestion of this appears in Mill’s con- 
trast between duties to ourselves and duties to 
others, wherein he remarks that “the term duty 
to oneself, when it mctias anything more than 
prudence, means self-respect and self-develop- 
ment.” It would seem to be implied that pru- 
dence means something less— something more 
selfish — than a proper and justifiable self-inter- 
est, the violation of which involves “a breach 
of duty to others, for whose sake the individual 
is bound to have care for himself.” 

Kant, more explicitly than Mill, associates 
prudence with expediency and self-seeking, and 
separates it from action in accordance with 
duty under the categorical imperative of the 
moral law. Prudence has meaning only in rela- 
tion to a hyporK*t’''il imperative “which ex- 
prt*sses the practical necessity of an action as a 
means to the advancement of happiness.” 
(rranted that a man seeks his individual happi- 
ness, then “skill in the choice of means to his 
own greatest well being may be called pru- 
denre,"' Consequently, “the imperative which 
icfers to the choice of means to one’s happiness, 
/.e., the precept of prudence, is still always 
hyqvitheiical; tlic action is not commanded ab- 
solutely, but only as a means to another 
purpose,” or, as Kant says elsewhere, “the 
maxim of self-love (prudence) only advises; the 
law of morality commands^ Furthermore, he 
holds that “what duty is, is plain of itself to 
everyone; but what it is to bring true durable 
advantage, such as will extend to the w'holc of 
one’s existence, is always veiled in impenetrable 
obscurity, and much prudence is required to 
adapt the practical rule founded on it to the 
ends of life, even tolerably, by making excep- 
tions.” 

In terms of Kant’s division of the impera- 
tives of conduct into the pragmatic and the 
moral, according as they refer to welfare and 
happiness or duty and law, prudence is merely 
pragmatic. It does not belong to morality. The 
pragmatic imperative of prudence is more like 
the technical imperative of art, which is also 
conditional and concerned mth determining 
means to an end— in this case, the thing to be 
produced by skill. “If it were only equally easy 
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to give a definite conception of happiness, the 
imperatives of prudence would correspond 
exactly with those of skill.” 

As Kant sees it, “the sole business of reason 
in the moral philosophy of prudence is to bring 
about a union of all the ends, which arc aimed 
at by our inclinations, into one ultimate end-— 
that of happiness, and to show the agreement 
which should exist among the means of attain- 
ing that end. In i liis sphere, accordingly, reason 
cannot present to us any more than pragmatical 
law»s of free action, for our guidance towards 
the aims set up hy the senses, and is incom- 
petent to give us the laws which are pure and 
determined completely a priori'" Hence the 
precepts of prudence “arc used by reason only 
as counsels, and by way of counterpoise against 
seductions to an opposite course.” 

The issue l)ctwccn Kant and Aristotle (or 
Aquinas) with respect to prudence thus appears 
to be part of the larger issue between them on 
the fundamental principles of morality, dis- 
cussed in the chapters on Duty and I Iappinpss. 
In Krint’s view, Aristotle and Aquinas, no less 
than Mill, arc pragmatists rather than moral- 
ists, They arc all utilitarians in the sense that 
they regard happiness as the first principle of 
human conduct and concern themselves with 
the ordering ot means to this end. Since the 
consideration of means necessarily involves the 
weighing of alternatives as more or less expe- 
dient, prudence becomes indispensable to the 
pursuit of happiness. The choice of the l>csi 
means is second in im|x>icance only to the elec- 
tion of the right end. 

Kant admits that those who live for happi- 
ness require a great deal of prudence, m order 
to adapt practical rules to variable circum- 
stances and to make the proper exceptions in 
applying them. None is required by those who 
live according to the moral law. “Tlie moral 
kw commands the most punctual obedience 
from everyone; it must, therefore, not be so 
difficult to judge what it requires to be done, 
that the commonest unpracticed understand- 
ing, even without worldly prudence, should 
fail to apply it rightly.” That “the principle 
of private happiness” is “the direct opposite of 
the principle of morality” Kant seems to think 
is evident from the questionable wortli of pru- 
dence; “for a man must have a different crite- 
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lion when he is compelled to say fo himself: I 
am a worthless fellow, though I have filled my 
purse; and when he approves himself, and 
says: 1 am a prudent man, for I have enriched 
my treasure/* 

Kant docs not limit his criticism of prudence 
as pragmatic— or practical rather than moral 
to the fact that it serves what he calls “private 
happiness/’ It may serve the public welfare. 
“A history is com|X)scd pragmatically/’ he 
writes, “when it teaches prudence, />., instructs 
the world how it can provide for its interests 
better.” But he also dislinguisbes between 
worldly and private prudence. “I'he former is 
a man’s ability to influence others so as to use 
them for his own purptises. 'fhe lattei is the 
sagacity to combine all these purpn^scs for his 
own lasting benefit.” Nevertheless, the pru- 
dence which aims at individual happiness is 
primary, for “when a man is prudent in the 
former sense, but not in the latter, we might 
better say of him that he is clever and cunning, 
but, on the whole, imprudent.” 

Those who take the view that happiness is 
the first principle of morality would still agree 
with Kant that the man who is skillful in exer- 
cising an influence over other men so as to use 
them for his own purposes, is clever or cunning 
rather than prudent. Hobbes, for example, says 
that if you permit to prudence “the use of un- 
just or dishonest means . . . you have that 
Crooked Wisdom, which is called Craft.” 
Aristotle goes even further in his insistcnte 
that “it is impossible to be practically wise 
without being good,” or, as the same point is 
made in the language of Aquinas, “one cannot 
have prudence unless one has the moral virtues; 
since prudence is right reason about things to 
be done, to which end man is rightly dis|X)sed 
by moral virtue.” 

“To be able to do the things that tend to- 
wards the mark we have set before ourselves” 
is, according to Aristotle, to be clever. “If the 
mark be noble, the clevernevs is laudable, but 
if the mark be bad, the cleverness is mere 
smartness.” Hence the man of prudence has a 
certain cleverness, but the clever man who is 
merely smart cannot be called practically wive. 
By this criterion the clever thief who plans and 
executes a successful robbery, the shrewd busi- 
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ne:»sman who, without regard to justice, cal- 
culates w'ell how to maximize his profits, or 
McichiavcIIi’s prince w^ho exercises cunning to 
get or keep his |xnvcr, exhibits, not prudence, 
but Its counicrfciis. In some cases, the clever- 
ness or slircwdness may simulate prudence 
without involving the knavery of craft or 
cunning. Some men have what Aquinas con- 
ceives as artistic (or technical) rather than 
moral prudence. Those who are “good coun- 
sellors in m.ittcrs of warfare or seamanship arc 
said to be prudent officers or pilots, but not 
simply prudent. Only those arc simply pru- 
dent who give good counsel about all the 
concerns of life.” 

Aristotle and Aquinas make the relation be- 
tw'ecn prudence and moral \irtuc reciprocal. 
The moral virtues depend, for their formation 
and endurance, as much upon prudem e as 
prudence depends u|X)n them. “Virtue in.ikes 
us aim at the right end,” Aristotle writes, “and 
practical wisdom makes us take the right 
means.” 'Hie rightness of the means rci] lines 
not merely that they be adapted to an cml, but 
that the end itself be right. The light end can- 
not be achieved unless the means to it be right- 
ly chosen. Hence no skill of mind in deliberat- 
ing about and choosing means is trulv the 
intellectual viiiiie of prudence unless the man 
who habitually calculates well is also habiUiallv 
inclined by the moial \irlues to chcx)sc things 
for the right end, whether that be happiness or 
the common good of society. 

Conversely, the moral virtues dcjKnd upon 
prudence because, in iXrisiotle’s view, they arc 
formed by the making of right choices. His 
definition of moral virtue names prudence as an 
indispensable cause, vSince the mean between 
extremes, in which the virtues consist, is in 
most cases subjective or relative to the indi- 
vidual, it cannot be determined by objective 
measurements. Reason must determine it by a 
prudent consideration of the rel|:vant circum- 
stances. I 

I'hc interdependence of prudence and the 
moral virtues seems to lx? the fcasis, for both 
Aristotle and Aquinas, of the insight that it is 
imptwsiblc to have one moral virtue without 
having all. On this basis, Aristotle says, we can 
“refute the dialectical argument , , . that the 
virtues exist in separation from one another.” 
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no moral virtue can exist apart from prac- 
tical wisdom, so with it, all must be present 
Aquinas mentions another intellectual virtue 
as indispensable to the moral virtues, namely, 
the virtue of understanding which consists in 
knowing the first principles in practical as well 
as speculative matters The first principles of 
the prac tical reason (i e , the precepts of the 
natural law) underlie prudence as well as the 
moial values fust as sound reasoning in spec il- 
lative matters “proceeds from naturall) known 
principles ... so also does prudence which is 
right reason about things to be done ** Never 
thelcss, though prudence and the moral \ irtues 
depend upon it, Aquinas does not include 
understanding— as he does not include art, 
science, and wisdom— in his enumeration of 
the four cardinal virtues, cardinal in the sense 
of being the virtues indispensable to a good 
human life. 

liirsi- MsiTf-Rs, esptcialK the interconnection 
of the virtues and the theorv of the cardinal 
virtues, are discussed in the chapter on \ irm r 
I he problem ol the relative worth of the moral 
and the intcllccluil virtues is also considered 
there and in the chapter on Wisdom, where the 
contributions to happiness of prudence and 
wisdom or of practical and speculative vvis 
dom ire spcciheallv compared 

Here there remains to be considered the 
Socratic conception of the rclition between 
knowledge and virtue, for the re seems to be an 
issue between his theorv of this matter and the 
foregoing view of the rchtion between pru 
dence and the moral \ irtues 

In the Mcno, Socrates argues that whatever 
a man desires or chooses he either knows or 
deems to be good. Ihc man who chcKises some- 
thing ev il for himself docs not do so know inglv , 
but only through the mistake of deeming tint 
which IS 111 fact evil to be advantageous or good 
bxecpl for such mistakes, “no nun.’ sivs 
ScKiatts, “wills or chooses an\thing evil” 
Apart from error or ignoianec, evil is never 
voiiintanlv chosen Hence, if viriue coiiMsts 
“in walling or desiring things which are good, 
and in having the jxnvei to gain them,’* it 
would seem to follow that knowledge of the 
good IS closely related to its practice 

Subscc]iientl\, Socrates suggests that ‘if 
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there be any sort of good which is distinct from 
knowledge, virtue may be that good, but if 
knowledge embraces all good, then we shall be 
right in thinking that virtue is knowledge ’* 
To test these hypotheses, he proceeds to con- 
sider the various things which —whether or not 
they arc the same as virtue — are like virtue in 
being advantageous to men None of these 
things, such as courage or temperance, seems 
to profit men unless accompanied bv what, in 
I nglish translations, is sometimes called “wis- 
dom’* and sometimes “prudence *’ 

Socrates jx)ints out that “cvervthing the 
soul attempts, when under the guidance of 
wisdom’*— or prudence— “ends in happiness; 
but in the opposite when under the guidance of 
follv’’— or imprudence “If then,’* he says, 
“v irtiu IS a qualitv of the soul, and if it be of 
necessity alvvavs advantageous, then virtue 
must lx. wisdom or prudence, since none of the 
things of the ‘‘oul arc either advantageous or 
hurtful m themselves, but thev are ill made 
advantageous or hurtful b> the addition to 
them of priKlence or imprudence*’— wisdom 
or foll\ From this, says Socrates, we can con- 
clude that “prudence is v irtue, either the w hole 
of virtue or some part of it at least*^— or, as 
this is sometimes transUted, “virtue is either 
whollv or partly wisdom “ 

In the light of Ills own vuw thitall the moral 
virtues dejxnd on piactical wisdom, Vristotlc 
criticizes the Socratic position “Socrates in one 
rtspev t was on the right track while in another 
he went asirav In thinking that all the v irtues 
were forms ol piactieal wisdom he was wrong, 
but in saying that lhc> implied pncticil vvis 
dom he was right . . Socrates thought the 
virtues were rules or ntional pnneiplcs 
while we think lhe> involve a rational pnn 
ciplc ” Similirlv. in considering the question 
whither there cm l>c moral without intcllee 
tud virtue, \quinas wines: “ \lthoiigh virtue 
be not right riason, as Scxratcs held, v'et not 
onlv IS It according to right reason, insofar as it 
me lines a man to do that which is in accord 
with right reason as the Platonists maintained, 
but It ilsi) needs to he joined with ng/it reason^ 
as \iisioile eloc lares.** 

\qiiiiias liuthermore interprets the opinion 
that “every virlue is a kind of prudence,’* 
vvhieh he ittnbuics to vSocrates, as meaning 
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that when man ts in possession of know!* 
edge, he cannot sin, and that everyone who 
sins does so through ignorancct’^ This, he says, 
**is based on a false supposition, because the 
appetitive faculty obeys the reason, not blind- 
ly, but with a certain power of opposition.” 
Nevertheless, “there is some truth in the saying 
of Socrates that so long as a man is in possession 
of knowledge he docs not sin; provided that 
this knowledge involves the use of reason in 
tlie individual act of choice."' 

Whether those who criticize the position of 
Socrates accurately perceive his intention and 
state the issue fairly are problems of interpre- 
tation as difficult as the question of where in 
this matter the truth lies. If Socrates is saymg 
that a man will do good if he knows the good, 
what sort of knowledge is implied—knowledge 
of the good in general or knowledge of what is 
good in a particular case? Do both types of 
knowledge of the good lead as readily or surely 
to good or virtuous action ? 

Whether or not, in addition to knowledge, a 
good will or right desire is essential, it may be 
held that prudence is required to apply moral 
principles— aiming at the good in general— to 
particular cases, “There exists no moral sys- 
tem,” writes Mill, “under which there do not 
arise unequivocal cases of conflicting obliga- 
tion. These are the real difliculties, the knotty 
points, both in the theory of ethics and in the 
conscientious guidance of personal conduct. 
They arc overcome practically, with great or 
less success, according to the intellect and vir- 
tue of the individual.” Mill seems to imply 
that both prudence and virtue are essential to 
good action on the level of particulars, and 
that without them the kind of knowledge 
which is expressed in moral principles docs not 
necessarily lead a man to act well. 

One other problem op interpretation! must 
be mentioned. It occurs with respect to Aris- 
totle's statement concerning diverse modes of 
prudence. 

“Political wisdom and practical wisdom are 
the same state of mind,” he writes, “but their 
essence is not the same. Of the wisdom con- 
cerned with the city, the practical wisdom 
which plays a controlling part is legislative wis- 
dom, while that which is related to tliis as par- 


ticulars to their universal is known by the gen* 
eral name of 'political wisdom* . . . Practical 
wisdom also is idcntiiied especially with that 
form of it which is concerned with the indi- 
vidual man, and this is known by the general 
name 'practical wisdom/ Of the other kinds, 
one is called domestic, another legislative, a 
third political; and of this last, one part is 
called deliberative and the other judicial.” 

Does this mean that skill of mind in deter- 
mining the best means to an end is dilfcrcnt 
according to diflfercnces in the end —whether 
the happiness of an individual or the common 
good of a society? Does it mean, furthermore, 
that the prudence involved in managing a 
household is different from the prudence con- 
cerned with political afluirs; and that, in Uic 
state, the prudence of the ruler (prince or 
statesman) is different from the prudence of 
the ruled (subject or citizen), liccause the one 
moves on the level of general laws, the oilier on 
the level of particular acts in complnitice with 
law? Within the sphere of jurisprudence, or the 
prudence of laws, is the prudence of the legis- 
lator or lawmaker dilfcrcnt from the prudence 
of the judge who applies the law? 

In his Treatise on Prudenoi, Aquinas an- 
swers these questions affirmatively. He dis- 
tinguishes between private, doinesric, and 
political prudence, and within the {xdiiical 
sphere places specml emphasis upon what h(' 
calls “reignaiivc prudence,” the sort of pru- 
dence Dante calls “a kingly ptudcnce,” which 
sets the prince apart from ordinary men, 
Hobbes, on the other hand, asserts that “to 
govern well a family and a kingdom, are not 
dilferent degrees of prudence, but different 
sorts of business; no more than to draw a pic- 
ture in little, or as great, or greater than life, 
arc different degrees of art,” v 

This issue is intimately coniifctcd with the 
problem of the forms of goverament. If only 
a few men are fitted by nature Ito acquire the 
special mode of prudence whlGti is reignative 
or legislative, would not govei^iment by the 
few or by the one seem to be ^aturally best ? 
If, however, in a republic, those ijrho arc citizens 
rule and arc ruled in turn, should not each 
citizen have the prudence rcqi^ite for both 
tasks, w'hether it be tlie same or different? 
Finally, if the democratic theory b that all men 
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arc capable of being citizens— though not all, special mode of rcignative prudence; or merely 

perhaps, are equally eligible for the highest a higher degree of the same prudence by which 

public offices — must not political prudence be they govern their private lives and their do- 
conceived as attainable by all men? mestic establishments; or, as Hobbes suggests, 

The question remains open whether those haveoiherabilitics whereby they can apply the 
who deserve the highest magistracies have a same jirudcncc to a different kind of business. 
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ChapttrjA;. PUNISHMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


T he problem of punishment divides into a 
number of questions. In what does pun- 
ishment consist? What purpose should punish- 
ment serve, or what should be its principle or 
reason? Who has the authority to punish and 
under what conditions shall this authority be 
exercised ? W’ho shall be punished and who shall 
be exempt from punishment? What arc the 
forms or kinds of punishment ? Are any of these 
reprehensible cither in principle or for their 
consequences? Should there be a proportion 
between the severity of punishment and the 
gravity of the offense? Can a person punish 
himself? Do men desire to be punished ? 

These questions apply, though not with 
equal emphasis, to the three major types of 
wrongdoing in relation to which men disCuss 
the nature and the need of punishment, its jus- 
tice or its expediency. Punishment is tradition- 
ally considered in relation to vice, to crime, and 
to sin. According to the type of wrongdoing 
being considered, the punitive agent may l)c 
the wrongful individual himself or his family, 
his state, his church or God. 

The lines which separate these areas of the 
problem of punishment cannot be sharply 
drawn in all cases, for as certain acts simultane- 
ously violate the moral, the civil, and the di- 
vine law, they may also cause a person to be 
simultaneously subject to punishment from di- 
verse sources. The wrong or injury which pun- 
ishment is supposed to redress ma} in some 
cases iEall under none of these headings, as, for 
example, acts of war or rebellion. It is some- 
times questioned whether the theory of punish- 
ment remains the same when punitive steps are 
taken by one state against some or all the peo- 
ple of another; or again, when a government ap- 
plies penalties for a rebellion engaged in by 
members of its own community. 

In this chapter, we shall deal with the prob- 
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1cm of punishment in its most general terms, 
for the most part considering the foregoing 
questions without regard to the distinction of 
sin, crime, and vice; or to the differences be- 
tween divine and human punishment, or be- 
tween punishment by the state and in the fam- 
ily (i.e., punishment as involved in the enforce- 
ment of law and punishment as an instrument 
of education or training), 'fhese more special- 
ized topics belong to other chapters: e.g., pun- 
ishment as affecting the formation of character 
to the chapters on Education and Virtue and 
Vicl; punishment as administered by parents 
to the chapter on Famif.y; divine rewards and 
punishments to the cliapicis on Immortality 
and Sin. 

The basic ideas in terms pf which any dis- 
cussion of punishment proceeds are, of course, 
the subjects of the chapters on Justice and 
Law. One other chaptcr—PLiiASURF. and Pain 
- is of peculiar relevance to the question about 
the nature of punishment. Concerning the na- 
ture of punishment there seems to be no great 
difference of opinion in the tradition of western 
thought. Punishment is generally conceived as 
the infliction of pain, though some writers dis- 
tinguish between corporeal and spiritual pun- 
ishment according as the pain inflicted is the 
pain of sense or the pain of deprivation and loss. 
Imprisonment, for example, diways entails the 
pain of loss— the loss of freed|om— but it may 
also carry with it the sufferingtof physical hard- 
ships or even tortures. Thei torment of the 
damned is, according to some theologians, both 
corporeal and spiritual— the igony of hell-fire 
and the anguish of the soul deprived of God's 
love and presence. * 

If mERb IS little dispute about the nature of 
punishment, the opposite situation prevails 
concerning its purpose. Why men should be 
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punished is one of the most controversial ques- 
tions in the field of moral and political thought, 
and in psychology and theology as well. 

The major opposition in the tradition of the 
great books is between those who think that 
punishment need only be inherently just, and 
those who think it cannot be justified without 
reference to its utility or expediency. While 
this debate goes on, for more than twenty 
centuries, punishments in actual practice — 
whether in accordance with the law or uncon- 
trolled by it— tend generally to be severe and 
often fiendish or ferocious. Not until Beccaria 
in the i8th, and Bentham in the 19th century, 
docs the discussion of punishment lead to ma- 
jor reforms in the spirit and provisions of the 
penal codes. But the opposite positions in the 
debate across the centuries arc never without 
practical significance for penal institutions and 
punitive measur*^ even when theory is not 
immediately reflected in practice. ITic specula- 
tive significance of the issue is, however, always 
immediately apparent. Although justice and 
law are more fundamental and comprehensive 
ideas than punishment, this one problem of 
punishment— the question of its pur|X)se— 
critically tests the meaning of anyone’s theory 
of law and justice. 

It may be that the issue cannot be fairly 
stated in icriiis of purpose, lb use that word 
may beg the question, since one of the basic jx>- 
silions in the controversy appears to be that 
punishment has no purpose in the sense of sertf 
mg some end beyond itself^ or producing some 
desired consequence in the future. This is the 
theory — shared by Kant and Hegel — that pun- 
ishment should be purely retributive. 

According to this view the effect of the pun- 
ishment upon the wrongdoer, or upon others 
whose conduct may be affected by punishments 
meted out or threatened, must not be taken into 
account at all. Nothing should be sought except 
the preservation of the balance sheet of justice, 
by seeing that every WTOiig is duly requited by 
a proportionate measure of punishment. Nor is 
me requital purely retributive if it considers 
any person except the wrongdoer himself. That 
punishment of the transgressor may assuage the 
feelings of those he has injured, or even satisfy a 
desire for revenge, should have no motivating 
force. I'heonly pleasure the spectacle of punish- 
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ment should yield, the only desire it should 
satisfy, is that of seeing the moral law upheld. 
We should punish only because we have, under 
the moral law, a duty to do so. 

Kant castigates as utilitarian every theory of 
punishment which directs it to the service of 
anything besides strict justice— such as the ref- 
ormation of the criminal, the deterrence of 
others, the welfare of society, or the slaking of 
the thirst for vengeance. “Jtindical punish- 
ment,” he says, “can never be administered 
merely as a means for promoting another good, 
either with regard to the Criminal himself, or 
to Civil Society, but must in all cases be im- 
posed only because the individual on whom it is 
inflicted has committed a Crime. . . . The Penal 
I-aw is a Categorical Imperative; and woe to 
him who creeps through the serpent-windings 
of Utilitarianism to discover some advantage 
that may discharge him from the Justice of 
Punishment, or even from the due measure of 
it.” 

What shall determine the mode and measure 
of punishment? Kant answers: “It is just the 
Principle of Equality by which the pointer of 
the Scale of Justice is made to incline no more to 
one side than the other. It may be rendered by 
saying that the undeserved evil which anyone 
commits on another, is to be rc^rded as perpe- 
trated on himself. . . . This is the Right of Re- 
taliation {jus talionis) ; and properly understood 
it is the only Principle which . . . can definitely 
assign both the quality and the quantity of a 
just penalty. All other standards arc wavering 
and uncertain; and on account of other consid- 
erations involved in them, they contain no 
principle conformable to the sentence of pure 
and strict Justice.” 

Retributive punishment or retaliation seems 
to express the principle of justice or fairness in 
exchange. The Mosaic injunction that “thou 
shah give life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, burning for burning, wound for wound, 
stripe for stripe,” occurs in the context of other 
passages which declare the compensation in 
goods which an injured party shall receive for 
the loss of or damage to his chattel. But it is 
also accompanied by ordinances which impose 
the death penalty for wrongs other than the 
raking of a life. 
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“You have heard/’ Christ declares in the 
Sermon on the Mount, “that it hath been said. 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But I 
say unto you, That ye shall resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And if any man will 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let 
him have thy cloak also.” This passage has 
sometimes been taken to mean that all punish- 
ment is simply vengeance; and that instead of 
returning injury for injury, the Christian 
should love his enemies and forgive them. “If 
you think someone has wronged you," Princess 
Mary says to Prince Andrew in War and Peace^ 
“forget it and forgive! We have no right to 
punish.” 

But the Christian view of punishment may 
not be the same when the punishment of the 
evildoer is a question for the state rather than 
for the individual. “Avenge not yourselves,” 
St. Paul commands; “for it is written. Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
The individual need not avenge himself, for 
God punishes the wicked; not only God, but 
the ruler of the earthly state who, St. Paul says, 
“is the minister of God to thee for good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he 
bearcth not the sword in vain; for he Ls the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that docth evil.” 

A life for a life appears to be the symbolic 
statement of the lex talionis in the Greek as well 
as the Hebrew tradition. “Justice claims aloud 
her debt,’ * the Chorus explains in the Choephoroe 
of Aeschylus. “Who in blood hath dipped the 
steel, deep in blood her meed shall feel. . . . 
Whoso’er shall take the sword, shall perish by 
the sword.” But as Aristotle points out— and 
similarly Aquinas in his comment on the lex 
/tf6*oif/iof the Old Testament — simple reciproci- 
ty does not determine the mode of retribu- 
tion. “People want even the Justice ot Rhada- 
manthus to mean this: Should a man suffer what 
he did, right justice would be done.” Yet, Aris- 
totle points out, “in many cases, reciprocity and 
rectificatory justice are not in accord, e.g., if an 
official has iniSicted a wound, he should not be 
wounded in return, and if someone has wounded 
an official, he ought not to be wounded only 
but punished in addition.” Retaliation consists 
in reciprocity only if it is “in accordance with a 


proportion, and not on the basis of a precisely 
equal return.” 

Punishment as retaliation may seem to be 
inseparable from revenge. Yet, according to 
Lucretius, the surrender of primitive freedom 
for the restrictions of civilized life is motivated 
by the desire to substitute equitable retribu- 
tion for unlimited vengeance. “Mankind, tired 
out with a life of brute force, lay exhausted 
from its feuds; and therefore the more readily 
it submitted of its own free will to laws and 
stringent codes. As each man moved by anger 
took measures ro avenge himself with more 
severity than is now permitted by equitable 
laws, for this reason men grew sick of the life of 
brute force.” 

Hegel tries to clarify what he regards as a 
popular confusion of retribution with revenge. 
“In that condition of society,” he writes, “when 
there arc neither magistrates nor laws, punish- 
ment always takes the form of revenge; revenge 
remains defective inasmuch as ir is the act of a 
subjective will.” It is understandable that ret- 
ribution should be objected to on the ground 
that “it looks like something immoral, ;.e., like 
revenge, and that thus it may pass for some- 
thing personal. Yet it is not something {personal 
but the concept itself which carries out retribu- 
tion, ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,* as the 
Bible says. . . . I'hc Eiimenides sleep, but 
crime awakens them, and hence it is the very 
act of crime itself which vindicates itself.” 

The apparent contradiction in the identity 
and difference of retribution and revenge can, 
in Hegel’s opinion, be resolved. On the one 
hand, it can be said that “the annulment of 
crime IS retribution insofar as retribution in 
conception is an ‘injury of the injury.’ ” On the 
other hand, it can be said that ^‘thc annuling of 
crime in this sphere where riglft is immediate is 
principally revenge, which is j^t in its content 
insofar as it is retributive.” Ipc demand that 
this contradiction be resoivecB“is the demand 
for justice not as revenge butp punishment.” 

Hegel’s resolution seems tope in temns of a 
distinction between the particular and the uni- 
versal. “When the right agairit crime has the 
form of revenge, it is only right implicit, not 
right in the form of right, i.e., no ac/of revenge 
is justified. Instead of the injured party, the in- 
jured tmwersal now comes on the scene, and this 
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has itis proper actuality in the court of law. It 
takes over the pursuit and the avenging of 
crime, and this pursuit consequently ceases to 
be the subjective and contingent retribution of 
revenge, and is transformed into the genuine 
reconciliation of right with itself, i.e., into pun- 
ishment/’ 

On this conception of punishment, Hegd 
like Kant decries every utilitarian purpose for 
punishment. Such misconceptions of punish- 
ment arise, he says, from the supposition that 
both crime and its annulment are “unqualified 
evils,” which makes it seem “quite unreason- 
able to will an evil merely because ‘another evil 
is there already.’ To give punishment this su- 
perficial character of an evil is, amongst the vari- 
ous theories of punishment, the fundamental 
presupposition of those which regard it as a pre- 
ventive, a deterrent, a threat, as reformative, 
etc., and what on these theories is supposed to 
result from punishment is characterized equally 
supeificially as a good. But . . . the precise point 
at issue is wrong and the righting of it. If you 
adopt that superficial attitude toward punish- 
ment, you brush aside the objective treatment 
of the righting of wrong.” 

The issue would seem to be a conflict between 
justice and expediency, with the utilitarians 
identifying retribution with revenge and de- 
manding that punishment serve some good or 
mitigate some evil. But sometimes the question 
is whether justice and expediency arc compati- 
ble. 

In the debate on the treatment of the My- 
tilcnians, which Thucydides reports, Cleon 
calls upon the Athenians to show no mercy to 
their rebellious subjects. “Their offence,” he 
says, “was not involuntary, but of malice and 
deliberate,” and they deserve to be punished. 
“If you follow my advice, you will do what is 
just towards the Mytilenians, and at the same 
time expedient. . , . For if they were right in 
rebelling, you must be wrong in ruling. I low- 
cver, if, right or wrong, you determine to rule, 
you must carry out your principle and punish 
the Mytilenians as your interest requires.” 

Diodotus objects to the pol^ of putting the 
Mytilenians to death on the 'ground that it is 
not a question of justice but of expediency. 
'‘Wc arc not in a court of justice,” he says, “but 
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in a political assembly; and the question is not 
justice, but how to make the Mytilenians useful 
to Athens. ... I consider it far more useful for 
the preservation of our empire to put up with 
injustice, than to put to death, however justly, 
those whom it is our interest to keep alive. As 
for Cleon’s idea that in punishment the claims 
of justice and expediency can both be satisfied, 
fiicts do not confirm the possibility of such a 
combination.” 

In the chapter on justice in Utilitariamsm^ 
Mill seems to place justice above expediency, 
but he also seems to reduce retribution to re- 
venge and call it just. “The sentiment of jus- 
tice,” which includes as “one of its elements . . . 
the desire to punish,” Mill identifies with “the 
natural feeling of retaliation or vengeance.” 
Retribution, or the giving of “evil for evil,” he 
says .“becomes closely connected with the sen- 
timent of jastice and is universally included in 
the idea.” The principle of “giving to each 
what they deserve,” he adds, “that is, good for 
good as well as evil for evil, is not only included 
within the idea of Justice as wc have defined it, 
but is a prof>cr object of that intensity of senti- 
ment, which places the Just, in human estima- 
tion, above the simply Expedient.” 

Other writers seem to think that the utility 
of punislimcnt is not incompatible with its re- 
tributive justice. The great theologians, for ex- 
ample, considering the difference between the 
eternal punishment of the damned in Hell, and 
the cleansing punishment of the repentant in 
Purgatory, do not find it impossible for divine 
justice to include both absolute retribution and 
punishment which may be remedial as well as 
retributive. Purely retributive punislimcnt 
seems justifiable to them, but they do not 
think that punishment can ever be justified 
simply by its utility— by the good it achieves— 
without any reference to the retaliation of evil 
for evil. 

in the context of saying that the institution 
of slavery among men is a just punishment for 
Adam’s sin, and that “God knows how to award 
fit punishments for every variety of offence,” 
Augustine observes that “wc must not only do 
harm to no man, but also restrain him from sin 
or punish his sin, so that either the man himself 
who is punished may profit by bis experience or 
others be warned of his example.” Here there 
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seems to be no thought that retribution ex* 
eludes a reformative or deterrent use of punish- 
ment. Aquinas even more explicitly combines 
the remedial and the deterrent utility of pun* 
ishment with the function of punishment to 
preserve the order of justice by meting out an 
equitable retribution. 

In willing justice, God wills punishment, 
according to Aquinas. **The order of justice 
belongs to the order of the universe; and this 
requires that penalty should be dealt out to 
sinners.’* But just retribution is not the only 
reason for punishment. Sometimes it is “for the 
good of those who arc punished,” sometimes 
“for the amendment of others.” These reasons 
for punishment apply to human as well as to 
divine law. “When a thief is hanged, this is not 
for his own amendment, but for the sake of 
others, who at least may be deterred from crime 
through fear of punishment.” Punishment is a 
proper effect of human law, not merely be- 
cause justice requires it, but because “the law 
makes use of the fear of punishment in order 
to ensure obedience.” 

In discussing the proportion between the 
severity of the penalty and the gravity of the 
fault in the punishment of sin under the Mosaic 
law, Aquinas explains that in addition to the 
reason of justice (that “a greater sin, other 
things being equal, deseives a greater punish- 
ment”), there is the purpose of reformation 
(“since men are not easily cured of habitual sin 
except by severe punishments”) and the pur- 
pose of prevention (“for men arc not easily de- 
terred from such sins unless they be severely 
punished”). Here three reasons for punish- 
ment arc stated side by side. But in the opinion 
of Aquinas retribution is more than the pri- 
mary, it is the one indispensable reason; for 
punishment cannot be justified except as doing 
the work of justice. 

The view of Kant and Hegel that retribution 
or retaliation is the only basis for punishment— 
not merely the primary or the indispensable 
reason— meets its exact opposite in what ap- 
pears to be the completely utilitarian theory of 
punishment to be found in the writings of 
Plato, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. 

In the Protagoras, arguing for the proposition 
that virtue can be taught, Protagoras insists 


that “no one punishes the evil-doer for the rea- 
son that he has done wrong — only the unrea- 
sonable fury of a beast acts in that manner. But 
he who desires to inflict rational punishment 
docs not retaliate for a past wrong which cannot 
be undone. He has regard to the future, and is 
desirous that the man who is punished, and he 
who secs him punished, may be deterred from 
doing wrong again. He punishes for the sake of 
prevention, thus clearly implying that virtue is 
capable of being taught.” 

Plato himself seems to adopt the opinion of 
Protagoras. In the wherein he sets forth 

the provisions of a penal code in a detail 
equalled, in the tradition of the great books, 
only by the proposals of Hobbes— Plato says no 
man is to be punished “because he did wrong, 
for that which is done can never be undone, but 
in order that, in the future times, he, and those 
who see him corrected, may utterly hate injus- 
tice, or at any rate abate much of their evil- 
doing.” Yet he jilso goes on to s<iy that the law 
“should aim at the right measure of punish- 
ment, and in all cases at the deserved punish- 
ment.” This qualification seems, in turn, to be 
balanced by his remarks on the death penalty 
which he thinks should be imposed only on the 
incurable who cannot profit from punishment 
and whose execution “would be an example to 
other men not to offend.” 

The notion of desert in Plato’s theory of pun- 
ishment appeals to justice without implying 
any separation between retribution and reform. 
In the Corgias, Socrates says that “to sulfcr 
punishment is another name for being justly 
corrected when you do wrong.” A wrongdoer 
w'ho escapes punishment suffers a greater evil 
than one who is punished, for he “who is pun- 
ished and suffers letribution, suffers justly.” 
I’hercby justice is restored to his soul. I’he 
judge who prescribes just punishments cures 
the soul, as the physician w|io prescribes the 
right remedies cures the bo^y. The criminal 
who, having been unjust, goei unpunished “has 
no deliverance from injustice!** 

The fact that just punishmi^nts are deserved 
docs not seem to be the reason why men should 
tc punished. Considering the penalties imposed 
by gods and men, in the next world or in this, 
ScK'rates summarizes his argument by saying 
that “the proper office of punishment is two- 
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fold: he who is rightly punished ought cither to 
become better and profit by it, or he ought to 
be made an example to his fellows, that they 
may see what he suffers, and fear and become 
better. Those who are improved when they arc 
punished by gods and men, are those whose sins 
are curable; and they are improved, as in this 
world so also in another, by pain and suffering.” 

Like Plato, Hobbes places the reason for pun- 
ishment in the future ratlier than in the past — 
in its utility to procure certain effects rather 
than in its effecting retaliation. He states it as a 
law of nature that “in revenges (that is, retribu- 
tion of evil for evil), men loo^not at the greatness 
of the evil past, but the greatness of the good to fol- 
low, Whereby wc are forbidden to inflict pun- 
ishment with any other design than for the cor- 
rection of the offender, or the direction of 
others.” Anything else he calls “an act of hos- 
tility.” 

The chief aim of punishment, in securing the 
reformation and the deterrence of criminals, 
Ilohbcs thinks, is to maintain public [xrace. “A 
punishment is an evil inflicted by public au 
thority” on those who have transgressed the 
law, “to the end that the will of men may there- 
by the better he disposed to obedience.” A 
law, without a penalty attached, is “not a law, 
but vain words.” It fails to achieve the end of 
law, which is the same as the end of punish- 
ment. llic worst offenses — those to be pre- 
vented by the most severe penalties- are 
Climes, not against individuals, but those that 
“arc of most danger to the public.” 

Ixickc also derives from natural law the right 
to punish those who transgress that law, “for 
restraint and preventing the like offence,” to 
which he adds that “each transgression may be 
punished to that degree, and with so much 
severity as to make it an ill bargain to the of- 
fender, give him cause to repent, and terrify 
'Others from doing the like.” This theory of 
punishment applies not only to man living in a 
state of nature, but in civil society as well. 

Though Rousseau describes the wise states- 
man as one who knows how, by punishing 
crimes, to prevent them, he lays greater em- 
phasis on the other motive for punishment — 
the reformation of the criminal. “There is not a 
single ill-doer who could not be turned to some 
good. The State has no right to pul to death, 
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even for the sake of making an example, anyone 
whom it can leave alive without danger.” Or, 
as Fctyukovitch says in his address to the jury 
in the Brothers Karamazov: “The Russian court 
does not exist for punishment only, but also for 
the salvation of the criminal. Let other nations 
think of retribution and the letter of the law, 
we will cling to the spirit and the meaning — 
the salvation and the reformation of the lost.” 

This great issue concerning the reason for or 
purfjosc of punishment seems to affect most of 
the other questions which men raise about the 
penalties to be imposed for wrongdoing — 
whether the wrong is a sin, a crime, or a vicious 
act, and whether it is God or the state, nature 
or the individual himself, who inflicts the pain. 
The reverse also .seems to be true. These other 
questions raise difficulties or issues which test 
the conflicting theories that punishment should 
be a just retaliation exclusively y or should be 
justified only by its consequences, or should 
somehow be a combination of awarding just de- 
serts and securing good effects. 

For example, the question of how the various 
modes and measures of punishment should be 
determined and assigned to diverse acts of 
wrongdoing docs not seem to be answerable in 
the same way when the principle is simply retri- 
bution and w'hen the purpose of punishment is 
reformation and ilctcrrencc. On the principle 
of retribution the gravity of the offence ap- 
pears to be the only determinant of the seventy 
of the punishment. The punishment should fit 
the crime, not the nature of the criminal as 
someone capable of being benefitted by punish- 
ment. 

Kant and Hegel do not think that the justi- 
fication of the death penalty, for example, de- 
pends on the curability or incurability of the 
offender. Nor do they think that the taking of 
the criminars life should be motivated, as 
Aquinas and Locke seem to suggest, by the 
desire to protect society from his future dep- 
redations. It is sufficient that he has taken a 
life, or committed some equally serious injury, 
which ought to be repaid by a proportionate 
requital. 

“What is involved in the action of the crim- 
inal,” Hegel writes, “is not only the concept of 
crime, the rational aspect in crime as such 
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whether the individual wills it or not, the as* 
pcct which the state has to vindicate, but also 
the abstract rationality of the individual's uoli- 
thn. Since that is so," Hegel argues, "punish* 
ment is regarded as containing the crirninal's 
right and hence by being punished he is as 
honored as a rational being. He docs not receive 
this due of honor unless the concept and meas* 
ure of his punishment arc derived from his own 
act. Still less does he receive it if he is treated 
either as a harmful animal who has to be made 
harmless, or with a view to deterring or re* 
forming him." 

On these grounds, Hegel criticizes Beccaria's 
unqualified opposition to the death penalty. 
In addition, he rejects Beccaria's theory that 
"it could not be presumed that the readiness of 
individuals to allow themselves to be executed 
was included in the social contract." Rousseau 
takes the diametricaily opposite view. He argues 
for the death penalty on the ground that "we 
consent to die if we ourselves turn assassins" in 
order to protect ourselves from falling victims 
to assassins. In making this consent a part of 
the social contract, Rousseau holds that "we 
think only of securing [our own lives], and it is 
not to be assumed that any of the parties then 
expects to get hanged." 

Hegel disagrees with both Bcccaria* and 
Rousseau. According to him, the state is not 
based upon a social contract; nor docs he admit 
that "its fundamental essence [involves] the 
unconditional protection and guarantee of the 
life and property of members of the public as 
individuals. On the contrary," he holds, "it is 
that higher entity"— the state — "which even 
lays claim to this very life and property and 
demands its sacrifice," 

The state, therefore, according to Hegel, can* 
not be denied the right of inflicting capital 
punishment. Hegel admits that "Beccaria’s re- 
quirement that men should give their consent 
to being punished is right enough," but he 
adds that "the criminal gives his consent already 
by his very act. The nature of the crime, no 
less than the private will of the individual, 
requires that the injury initiated by the crim- 
irad should be annulled. However that may be," 
he continues, "Beccaria's endeavor to have 
capital punishment abolished has had beneficial 
effects." Because of the efforts made by Joseph 


II and Napoleon to abolish it, "we have begun 
to sec," Hegel thinks, "which crimes deserve 
the death penalty and which do not. Capital 
punishment has in consequence become rare, 
as in fact should be the case with this most 
extreme punishment." 

The attitude toward the death penalty as 
well as toward ail other punishments is different 
when the only purpose of punishment is the 
welfare of society and the improvement of 
individuals, whether they arc actual or poten- 
tial offenders. The modes and degrees of pun- 
ishment must then be determined by consider- 
ing their effectiveness as means to the ends in 
view. Montesquieu discusses the penal codes in 
various systems of law entirely in terms of their 
success in preventing crime. Though he docs 
not seem to think that punishment can improve 
the character of the individual, he believes that 
a certain proportion between the penalty and 
the offense may tend to reduce the extent and 
gravity of crimes. "In Russia," he says, "where 
the punishment of robbery and murder is the 
same, they always murder." 

In general, Montesquieu is opposed to un- 
duly severe punishments, and especially to 
cruel and unusual punishmcius, not so much on 
the grounds of injustice as for the protection of 
liberty and public morals. Hobbes, Locke, and 
Rousseau similarly discuss the seventy of pun- 
ishment with reference to its utility, and, like 
Montesquieu, they face the problem that the 
same measure or degree of punishment may not 
be equally effective for the purposes of refor- 
mation and deterrence. Severe penalties, for ex- 
ample, may have a greater deterrent effect up- 
on potential offenders than milder forms of 
punishment, but they may also tend to harden 
criminals instead of reforming them. 

The conflict of principles ib the determina- 
tion of punishments seems tp be even more 
marked in the case of those wi» try to combine 
retribution with utility. If, »r example, the 
death penalty is the just defert for murder, 
should it be applied on the grounds of retribu- 
tion, even though a particular^urdcrer can be 
reformed by milder treatment? If heavy pen- 
alties were to prove highly effective as deter- 
rents, should they be applied to minor offenses, 
which deserve less severe retaliations, in order 
to reduce the amount of crime? 
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There seems to be agreement for the most 
part on who shall have the authority to punish 
and who shall be subject to punishment, in the 
relation of men to one another, to the state, and 
to God. Punishment seems to be annexed to 
law, as indispensable for its enforcement, so 
that whoever has the authority to set rules of 
conduct for another also has the authority to 
impose penalties for their violation. Yet the 
notion that punishment is a necessary sanction 
for law — which is apparently shared by those 
who take the retributive and those who take 
the utilitarian view of punislimcnt—does not 
seem to fit both views equally well, at least not 
to the extent that the end of law and its en- 
forcement is the common good or the public 
welfare. 

Again, it seems to be generally agreed that 
moral responsibility on the part of offenders is 
an indispensable condition of just punishment 
for their misdeeds. Unless the sinful or the 
criminal act is voluntary, unless it is intentional 
rather than accidental —or if negligent, capable 
of being attributed to a willful error of judg' 
ment— ilie act is without fault and the agent 
without guilt. But although those who make 
punishment retributive and those who make it 
reformative or deterrent seem to agree upon 
responsibility as prerequisite, this principle 
docs not seem to be equally consistent with 
both theories — at least not to the extent that 
the exemplary punishment may deter others 
quite a[)art from the responsibility of the per- 
son punislied. 

The question of responsibility raises other 
difficulties, e.g., the metaphysical issue about 
personal identity, on which Locke takes the 
stand that unless the human individual is an 
enduring substance, he cannot deserve subse- 
quent punishment for his prior acts; and the 
issue of free will and causality, on which Hume’s 
position seems to be that unless human actions 
are subject to causal necessity, a man cannot be 
blamed for his acts or “become the object of 
punishment or vengeance.” 

Finally, there is the problem of a natural 
need for punishment and of the penalties which 
nature itself imposes for wropgdoing to fulfill 
this need. The familiar statenient that virtue is 
its own reward and vice its own punishment, 
is sometimes interpreted to mean that virtue 
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and vice are intrinsically good and evil, and 
sometimes to mean that through their natural 
consequences they heap benefit or injury on 
their possessor. 

Augustine, for example, says that by the sins 
which he committed God did justly punish 
him, foi “every disorder in the soul is its own 
punishment”; and Kant distinguishes juridical 
from natural punishment “in which Crime as 
Vice punishes itself, and does not as such come 
within the cognizance of the Legislator.” The 
other interpretation seems to be represented by 
Hobbes’ theory that “intemperance is natu- 
rally punished with diseases . . . injustice with 
the violence of enemies . . . cowardice with op- 
pression.” In the chain of consequences started 
by any action, he discerns the pains which arc 
“the natural punishments of those actions that 
are the beginning of more harm than good.” 

But according to Freud it is the craving for 
punishment rather than the punishment which 
is natural, /.r., psychologically determined. In- 
dividuals punish themselves or seek to be pun- 
ished for what is cither real or fancied guilt. 
“The unconscious need for punishment plays a 
part in every neurotic disease,” Freud writes. 
“It behaves like a part of the conscience, like 
the prolongation of conscience into the uncon- 
scious; and it must have the same origin as con- 
science; that is to say, it will correspond to a 
piece of aggressiveness which has been internal- 
ized and taken over by the super-ego. If only 
the words were less incongruous, we should be 
justified ... in calling it *an unconscious sense 
of guilt.’ ” 

Whatever its psychological validity, Freud’s 
theory docs not resolve the moral issue con- 
cerning the justice or utility of punishment. 
Nor docs it eliminate the possibility of other 
motives for submitting to punishment volun- 
tarily. Socrates in the Crito explains that he re- 
fuses to escape from the death penalty he thinks 
he docs not deserve, in order to uphold the law 
which is itself just even though in his own case 
it has been unjustly applied by men. Thoreau 
and Gandhi refuse to obey laws their con- 
sciences cannot approve, but do not resist the 
state’s demand that they be punished for the 
law’s infraction. In an unjust society, going to 
prison is for them the necessary fulfillment of 
the revolution begun by civil disobedience. 
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43 Federalist: number 15, 65a-b; number 21, 
78b-d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 302d'303a / Representative 
Government, 329d-330a / Utilitarianism, 467d- 
468c; 471d-472d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 220 
73a-b; par 243 75d; additions, 60 125d; 138 
139a-b; 17^ 146d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xii 
348b,d-401d passim, esp 395a-401d 

4 b, The forms of punishment available to the 
state 

5 Euripides; Orestes [491-601] 399a-400a 

7 Plato: Apology, 209d'210a / Gorgtas, 264b 
/ Laws, bk V, 690d 691b; bk ix 743a-757d 
passim; bk xi 771b-784b passim; bk xii, 
784d-786b 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 5 [ii52**2i-ii33* 
41 380b-c; CH II [1138*4-13] 386b'C; bk x, ch 
9 [1180*5-13] 434d / Athenian Constitution, 
Gi! 5-i-55 576b-577b passim; ch 56-60 578c- 
580d passim; ch 67, par 5 583b 
15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xiv, 152d-153a 
18 Augustine: City of God, bk xxi, cii ii, 
570c-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ix, q 
IU5, A 2, rep 9* 12 309d-316a; part iii suppl, 
Q 99, A 1, ANS 1078c-1081a 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part h, 146b-147b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 23b-24a 

26 Shakespeare; Merchant of Venice, \ct iv, 
sc I 1 346-400] 429a-d 

35 Locke : Toleration, 3a / Gvil Government, ch i, 
sect 3 25d / Himan Understanding, bk ii, 
ch XX vii I, SECT 9 230b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 28a-29b: 35a 37b 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Ijaws, bk vi, 37d 

38b 

40 Gibbon; Decline and Pall, 217c; 450b'C 

41 Gibbon: DecUne and Fall, 85c; 91a-92c; 93a- 
94c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 446a-449c 

43 Federalist; number 15, 65a*b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 214d 
216a; part iv, 320b-c 
50 Marx: Capital, 364a-367a passim 

45(1) The death penalty; its justthcation 

Old Testament: Genesis, 9:6 / Exodus, 21:12- 
29; 22:18-20; 35:2 / Levittcus, 20:9-18,27; 
24:16-21 / Numbers, 35:16-31 / Deuteronomy, 
13:1-10; 17:2-7; 18:20; 19:11-13; 21:18-23; 
22:21-27; 24:7 / Joshua, 7:10-26— (D) 
Josue, 7:10-26 / I Kings, 21:10-13— (D) III 
Kings, 21:10-13 / Esther, 4:11-5:2; 7:7-10 
Apocrypha; II Maccabees, 4:38; 13:5-8— (D) 
OT, II Mackabees, 4:38; 13:5-8 
5 Euripides: Orestes [491-^ox] 399a-400a 
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{Ab, The forms of punishment available to the 
state, 4b(l^ The death penalty: its Justi* 
fication,) 

6 Herodotus: History, bk iv, 131b'C; 135c- 
136a; 137a'138c; 149c; bk vni, 275c-d 

6 Thvcydides: Peloponnesian War, bk iit» 
424d<429a csp 427d 428a 

7 Plato; Apology^ 209d-210a / Statesman^ 
607b'C / Laws , bk v, 690d<691b; bk ix» 
743b-744a; 747d; bk xii, 784c-d; 791c-d; 
792c-793a 

9 Aristotle: Athenian Constitution, cii 52, par 
I 576b'c; ch 6o» par 2 580c; ch 67* par 5 
583b 

14 PLurARcn: Numa Pompilius, 54c 55a / 
Solon, 70d / Cicero, 710c- 71 2d 

15 Tacitus; Annals, bk hi, 49d 50a / Histories, 
BK 1, 200d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk i, ch 21 142d- 
143a; bk xix, ch 6 514b-515a; bk xxt, ch ii> 
570c-d 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i ii, q 87, 
A REP 1-2 187b'188b; q ioo, a 8, rfp 3 
259d-261a; q 105, a 2 , rep 9-10,12 309d*316a; 
part ii-h, o 25, a 6, REP 2 504d-505d; part 
III SUPPL, Q 86, A 2 , REP 3 993c-994d; q 99, 
A X, ANs 1078c- 1081a 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part ii, 146b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 23b-24a; 205b 206c; 
338b-339a 

26 Shakespeare: 2nd Henry VI, act it, sc iix 
[ 1 - 16 ) 44C'd / Romeo and Juliet, act i, sc i 
I71-110] 286b-d / Richard II, act hi, sc i 
ii-30] 334d'335b / 1st Henry IV, act v, sc v 
[ i-i5J 466a'C / Henry V, act ii, sc ii I145-181J 
540c-541a 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure, act ii, 
sc II [34 -14 1] 182b’183c / Coriolanus, act hi, 
sc I I174-336I 371b-373b / Tmon of Athens, 
ACT III, sc V 406d'408a / Henry VIII, act 11, 
sc 1 [51-1^6] 558c'559c 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 108b- 109b 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch i, sect 3 25d; 
CH ii, sect 11-12 27b 28a; cii iv, sect 22 
30a; CH vii, sect 87 44a-b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part 1, 28a; part 11, 78b; 
PART HI, 119b; 122a'123a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 150b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk vi, 38a; 
39a; 39d'40a; bk xii, 86c-d; 87c-91c passim; 
bk XV, 109d; bk xxix, 264C'd 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk 11 , 398b'399a; 
BK XV, 439a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 175d'176a; 215d- 
316a; 216d>217d passim; 218d-219a; 617b'd 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 91c-92a; 95c-96a 
passim; 187b 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 446b-449c esp 446b'C, 
448b'd 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part 1 , par ioo 
37d-38a 


51 1 oLsrr>Y: War and Peace, bk xi, 505a-511b: 
BK xft, 547a-551c 

43(2) Exile or ostracism: imprisooment or in- 
carceration 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [766-780] 137d'138a 

5 Euripides: Medea [271-356] 214b'215b / 
Heracles Mad [1-25] 365a'b / Orestes [491- 
601] 399a-400a 

7 Plato: Apology, 209d-210a / Statesman, 
607b c / Laws, bk v, 690d-691b; bk ix, 
743b'744a; bk x, 769d-770c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 9 [1180*5 -g] 434d 
/ Politics, BK HI, ch 13 [1284*5-^34] 482a' 
483a; bk v, ch 3 [i 302^*15-2 1] 504a; cii 8 
[1308'*! 7-20 1 510d / Athenian Constitution, ch 
22 562d'563c 

14 Plutarch: Themistocles, 97b-101d / Aid- 
biades, 160a-b; 162d-171c / Coriolanus, 179c- 
184c / Aristides, 263b; 265d-266b / Nicias, 
428c-429b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xiv, 152d-]53a 

18 Aitgustinl: City of God, bk xxi, ch ii, 
570c-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari i ii, q 87, 
A 3, REP I 187b' 188b; o 105 , a 2 , r»-p 10 309d- 
316a; part iii suppl, q 99, a i, ans and hfj* 3 
1078c 1081a 

21 Dante: Dunne Comedy, paradisf, xvii [ 13 - 
99] 132b 133a 

22 (Chaucer; Knight's Tale [1153 1 554I I79a- 
182a 

23 Hobbes: leviathan, part ivl46d l47b 

25 MoNTAicjNE: Essays, 91a 

26 Shakfspeare: 2nd Henry VI, act ii, sc hi 
[1-16] 44c d / Two Gentlemen of Vewna, act 
III, sc 1 [157 -187] 242a'b; act iv, sc i 245b- 
246b / Romeo and Juliet, act hi, sc i [146- 
202] 302C'303a / Richard //, act 1, sc hi 
[118-155I 324d-325b / As You Ltkp It, act 1, 
sc I [100 -1 18] 598b c 

27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus, act hi, sc hi 
375b-377a / Ttmon of Athens, act hi, sc v 
[96-117] 407d 408a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, 119b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xii, 85d; 
BK xxvi, 222d'223a; bk xxix, 263c 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk iv, 439a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 93a-d passim; 
166 c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 448b; 450a 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk vih, 338C'd; bk 

XIV, 606a-607a [ 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karaiftazov, epilogue, 

402a-c f 

t 

4ib(i) Enforced labor or enslafemeot 

Old Testament: Genesis, 43:18; 44:1*17 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 11, 78b 

7 Plato: Statesman, 607c 

15 Tacitus; Annals, bk hi, 49d-50a; dk xiii, 
132a-c 
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18 Augustine; Chy of God^ bk xxi, ch ii, 
570c-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theological part i-ii, q 
105, A 2, REP 10 309d-316a 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 147a 
32 Milton: Samson Agonistes 339a'378a csp [i« 
46] 339b'340b, [^56-3801 347b'348a, [1156- 
1177I 364b-'365a» [1391-1409] 370a 

35 I. 0 CKE: Ciml Goiernment, cii iv, sect 22 
30a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xv, 109b'C; 
110 a b 

40 Ciirbon: Decline and Fall, 217c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 445C'446a 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: amendments, 
XIII 18c 

44 Boswf,ll; Johnson, 385a b 

50 Marx: Capital, 364a'366a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiv, 606a-607a 

43(4) Torture: cruel and unusual punishments 

Old Testament: Leviticus, 24:14 / Deuteronomy, 

4 IIomi.r: Odyssey, isK\xii\vjo i9Q]307d'308a; 
Uh 4771310b a 

5 Aristopkani s: Knights [1395-1408] 487c 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 1, 28a c; bk hi, 92c> 
93a; bk iv, 159b'd; bk viii, 281c 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk 11, cii 12 [1274^15-17) 
471c 

14 I^lt^taruh: Coriolanus, 185b'186a / Sulla, 
384a* 385b / Crassus, 442d-443a / Artaxerxes, 
85la 852d 

18 Augusiink: City of God, bk xix, ch 6 5l4b- 
515a 

23 I loHBEs: leviathan, part i, 90b; part 11, 146b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 4c-5a; 95a-c; 176a'c; 
205b 206c; 331a-332a; 338b 339a; 349a'C 

26 ShakKsSpeare: King John, act iv, sc i 392d- 
394b 

27 Shakkspe\re: King l^ar, act hi, sc vii 
267d-269b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 35a 37b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 265a' 266a 
38 Montesquieu; Spirit of Imws, bk vi, 38d- 
39a; 42C'd; bk xii, 86a; 90C'd; bk xxv, 212b- 
213d; BK xxviii, 239a-b; 240a'b; dk xxix, 
262a-b; 264c d 

38 Roi^sseau: Political Economy, 371a'b 

40 CiiBBON: Decline and Fall, 175d'176a; 212C'd; 

• 216d-217b; 232b-c; 251b'd; 389b-c; 604b; 

651 b'C; 765d [n 119] 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fail, 91C'92c; 93b; 94a' 
c; 167a c; 193c; SOlc SOSa 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 447b 

43 CciNSTITUTION OF THE U.S,; AMENDMENTS, 

viii 17d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part iv,355a'b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, b« 11, 95c; bk x, 
429b'd; bk xi, 505a*511b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
122d'125c 


4c. The justice of legal punishment: the con- 
ventionality of the punishments deter- 
mined by positive law 

5 Aeschylus: Seven Against Thebes [10x1-1084] 
38b'39a,c 

5 Sophocles : Antigone 131a'142d 
5 Euripides: Phoenician Maidens [1625-1766] 
392b'393d 

7 Elato: Crito 213a'219a,c csp 216d'219a,c / 
Gorgias, 267c'270c / Laws, bk ix 743a-757d 
csp 743a-744a, 746a'748d; bk x, 769d'770c 
0 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, ch 4 (ii 3 i** 25 ]-ch 5 
[1133*3] 379b 380c; cii 7 [1134^20-25] 382c; 
ch II [1138*4-13] 386b-c 

17 Plotinus : Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 16 ISOc-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk i, ch 21 142d- 
143a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 95, 
a 2, ANs 227c'228c; q 105 , a 2, ans and rep 
9-12 309d-316a; Q 108 , a 3 , rep 2 334a-336b; 
PART hi SUPPL, Q 89, A 6, REP I 1009d'1010c 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part h, 101c; l40C'141b; 
145a-d; 146d-147c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, SlOa-d 

26 Shakespeare: 2nd Henry IV, act v, sc ii 
[7^-117] 498d-499a 

27 Shakf SPEAR e: Measure for Measure, act ix, 
sc I [i 52] 178d'179b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i. 68b' 73a 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 37, schol 2 
435b 436a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 16d / Civil Government, 
CH II, sect 7-13 26C'28b passim; cii xv, 
sfct 171 65a b 

38 Monte squieit: Spirit of Laws, bk vh, 49a- 
50a; BK XV, ]09d; bk xix, 138c; bk xxix, 
267d 268c 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, dk ix, 398b' 
399a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 617c'd 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 306b-c / Science of 
Right, 433C'434d; 4468- c; 448b' d; 449c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 271c 272d; 302d'312a passim 
/ Utilitarianism, 467d'468c; 469c-470c; 471b- 
472d; 474b; 474d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 93 
36a-b; par 96 36c'37a; par 99-100 37b'38a; 
part II, par 1^2 46b'47a; part hi, par 319, 
106a; additions, 134 138b'C; 138 139a'b / 
Philosophy of History, part iv, 320b-c 
52 Dostoevsky; Brothers Karamazov, bk xii 
348b,d 401 d passim, csp 3958-401 d 
54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 328a'b 

4d. Grades of severity in punishment: making 
the punishment fit the crime 

Old Testament: Deuteronomy, 25:1-3 
New Testament: // Corinthians, 11:24 
7 Plato: Apology, 209b'210b / Laws, bk ix, 
754b-756a; bk x, 769d-771b; bk xi, 782a-b; 
BK xii, 784c'd 
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9Aristoti.b: Ethics, bk hi, ch 5 
1114*3] 359d-360ft; bk v, ch 4 [ii3i*»3<3]"CH 5 
[1133*3] 379b>380c / Poluics, bk xi, ch 12 
[1274^15-17] 471c / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 14 
619 a-d 

14 Plutarch: Theseus, 4a'b / Solon, 70d / 
Artaxerxes, SSla-b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk 111, 57 a; bk xiv, 152d' 

153 b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xxj, ch 11 570b' 

571a 

20 Aquinas: Sumrna Theologica, part i-ii, q 87, 

A 3, REP 1 187b'188b; q 105, a 2, ans and rep 
9-12 309d'316a; part xii suppl, q 99. a i, 
ans and rep 1-3,6 1078cd081a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, v [1-72] 7a-d; 

VII [100-130] lOC'd; XII 16b-17d; xiv [43-72] 
20a'b; xx [1-39] 28b-d; xxviii 41b'43a csp 
[130-142] 42d'43a; purgatory, x (97>-xi [90] 
68b'69c; xni 71d^73c; xix (70-145] 82b'83a; 

XX HI [1-75] 88b-89a 

23 Hobbes; Leviathan, part 11 , 139C'140a; 145d; 
157 dd 58 a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 23 b' 24 a 

27 Shakespeare: Measure for Measure, act 11, 
sc n [126-141] 183 b-c / Coriolanus, act in, sc 
I [263-336] 372 c- 373 b 

35 Locke: Government, ch 11, sect xx-13 

27b>28b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 28a' b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 399C'd 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk vi, 37d- 
43d; BK xii, 85c>91c; bk xxix, 264d'266b 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 371 a-b / Social 
Contract, bk iv, 439 a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 127d'128a: 175d' 

176 a; 199b< 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 83b-c; 91C'94b 
passim 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 446a'448b 

43 Federalist: number 74, 221d'222d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 472C'd; 474d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 96 

36C'37a; part hi, par 218 72c'd; par 319, 

106 a; additions, 60 125 d; 138 139 a-b / 
Philosophy of History, part iv, 320 b-c, SSSa^b 

5 . The puaishmeot for sin 

^a. The origin and fulfillment of curses 

Old Testament: Genesis, 4:8-16; 9:21-27; 12:1- 
4 / Numbers, 22-24 / Deuteronomy, 11:26- 
30; 27:15-26; 28:15-68; 29:18-39 / / Samuel, 
14:24-25—0) / Kir^s, 14:24-25 / // Samuel, 
16:5-13— (£)) IIKings, i 6 :yi^f I Kii^$,2t:t7’‘ 
24—0) Hi Kings, 21:17-24 / // Kings, 2:23- 
34; 9:10,30-37—0) IV Kings, 3:33-34; 
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9:10,30-37 / // Chronicles, 21:12-20; 36 csp 
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csp 36:21 / Zechariah, 5:1-4— (D) Zacharias, 
5:1-4 / Malachi, 2— (D) Malachias, 2 
Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 21:27; 41:8-10— (D) 
OT, Ecclesiasticus, 21:30; 41:11-13 / Baruch, 
1:20-2:7— (D) OT, Baruch, 1:20-2:7 
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thians, 16:22 / Galatians, 3:10-14 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens [524-599] 7c- 
8d / Seven Against Thebes 27a'39a,c csp (653- 
956J 34b'37d / Agamemnon 52a-69d csp 
[1372-1616] 66cl'69a / Choephoroe 70a'80d 
csp [1067-1076] 80d / Eumenides 81a'91d csp 
[94-178] 82a 83a 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King 99a-113a,c / 
Oedipus at Colonus 114a-130a,c csp [783-799] 
121b-c, [1348-1446J 126c-127b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk hi, 106b-c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, SSOa-d 

14 Plutarch: Camtllus, 107b'd / Alcihtades, 
165ab 

15 Tacitus; Annals, bk ii, 40d'41a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii-ii, q 
25, a 6, rep 3 504d'505d 
26 Shakespeare: Richard III, act i, sc h [14- 
80] 107C'108b; ACT iti, sc hi 126C'127a; act 
IV, sc IV [1-195] 136a- 138b / Richard JI, \cr 
III, sc 11 [129-134] 336d; aci iv, sc i [114 
149I 342c'343a / Julius Caesar, act hi, sc i 
b53'2^75l 583b 

30 Bacon: Advamement of learning, 97 c 
32 Milton: Paradise Ijost, bk x [10^6-1104] 
297a-298b; bk xi |84*<)8| 301a; [162 180] 
302b 303a; [251-262] 304b'305a; [470-523] 
309b'310b; bk xii [101-120) 321b 
36 Sterne: Tnstram Shandy, 281b-289b; 466b- 
467b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 150a: 423 c; 469 a'd 
51 Toisrov: War and Peace, bk vh, 27 Sa 

5 b. The wages of sio: the punishment of origi- 
nal sin 

Old Testament: Genesis, 3:9-24; 6:5; 8:21 / 
Ecclesiastes, 9:3 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 2^3-24— (D) 
OT, Bool^ of Wisdom, 2:23-25 
New Testament: Romans, 5^12-21; 6:23; 7; 
8:20-21 / / Corinthians, 15:21-22 / Ephesians, 
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18 Augustine: City of God, bk i|ii, cn i2 357a-b; 
BK xiii, ch 1-15 360a*366d ch 23-34 372a' 
376a, c; bk xiv, ch 1-5 376lj!,d'380b; ch 12- 
13 387a'388c; ch 15-27 388du97a; bk xv, ch 
22 416a'C; bk xvi, ch 4 425b-|126a; bk xix, ch 
15 521a'C; ch 28 529d'530a,4; bk xxi, ch 12 
571a-c; ch 15 S72c'573b; ix xxix, ch 30, 
617c'618a / Christian Doctriu^ bx 11, ch 23 
646a*c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 19, 
A 6, ANS 113c'n4d; part i-ir, q 17, a 9, rxp 3 
692d-693d; q 42, a 3, rep i 802d'803c 
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20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i-ii, q 72 , 
A 5 U5a-116b; qq 162d>174b; qq 85-89 
178b>204a,c; q 91 , a 6 212c'213c; q 94 , a 6 
225d-226b; part 11 - 11 , q 24 , a 12 499C'500d; 
Q 25 , A 7 506a-d 

21 Dante: Dmne Comedy^ purgatory, tii [ 16 - 
45 I 56a<b; xxviii [ 91 - 96 ] 97a; xxix [ 22 -^ 0 ] 
97d'98a; paradise, vii [ 19 - 120 ] 115b-116b 

22 Chauclk: Parson's Tale^ par 18, S07b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part ii, 112 a-b; part hi, 
191b<c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum^ bk 11 , aph 52 , 
195d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lo(t, bk hi [ 167 - 216 ] 139a- 
140a; [ 274 -^ 4 ^] 141b 143a; bk ix [780 1189 ] 
264b-273a; bk x 274a-298b esp [ 103 - 12 ^] 
276b-277a, [ 229 - 409 ] 279b-283a, [ 585 - 640 ] 
287a'288b; bk xi [ 84 - 98 ] 301a; bk xi [ 423 ]- 
bk xii [ 371 ] 308b-327a 

33 Pascal: PensSes^ 430 245a-247b; 434-435 
248a-251a; 446-450 252a-253a 

44 Boswell: Johnson^ 482a 
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305b 

5 r. The pain of remorse and the torment of 
conscience: the atonement for sin 
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16 31 / II Samuel, 12:9-23— (D) U Kings, 
12:^1-23 / / Kings, 8:31-50 -(D) III Kings, 
8:31 50 / II Chronicles, 6:24-42; 7.12 14; 
33 12 19— (D) II Parahpomenon, 6:24-42; 
712-14; 33:12-19 / Job, 42:5-6/ Psalms, 32; 
3418, 35*13 15; 38 18; 51; 69:7-12; 102.1- 
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INTRODUCTION 


I T is sometimes supposed that the fundament 
tal categories in terms of which men think 
they arc describing reality or their experience 
merely rclicct the conventions of their language. 
Substance and attribute— -and among attri- 
butes, quality and quantity— happen to be fun- 
damental categories in western thought, it is 
held, only because the group of languages which 
the western cultures use all have a grammatical 
slructuic that involves a distinction between 
noun and adjecti'^^^ a jd between different kinds 
of adjectives. It is said, for example, that Aris- 
totle’s eniimciation of the categories is merely 
a verbal classification based on Cfteck grammar. 
When he says that the basic terms of discourse 
represent substances, qualities, quantities, re- 
lations, and so forth, he is lecognizing the gram- 
matical difference between such words as“man*’ 
and “w^hile,” or between ‘‘white*’ and “six feet 
tall” and “double.” The lineaments of reality, 
the varieties of being, or the modes of experi- 
ence are not, it is held, thereby finally described. 

In the tradition of the great books, another 
interpretation generally prevails. Even those 
who disagree in one w^ay or another about the 
basic categories do not regard them as conven- 
tional or of linguistic origin. Kant, for example, 
disagrees with Aristotle’s listing of the cate- 
gories. lie makes substance a mode of relation 
raihcr than coordinate with quality, quantity, 
and relation. lie calls his categories “transccn- 
cjental” to indicate that they arc not drawn 
from experience and that, as a priori forms of 
thought, they determine the structure of all 
possible experience. Aristotle, on the other 
hand, diaws his categories from experience. He 
thinks that they represent fundamental modes 
of being and that they arc, therefore, the basic 
concepts in terms of which thought apprehends 
reality. Despite all these differences, Kant and 
Aristotle agree that the categories signify real— - 


not verbal— distinctions. Their agreement on 
this point seems to be shared even by those, 
like Hume, who question our ability to know 
whether substances exist; or those, like Berke- 
ley, who question the validity of the distinction 
between quality and quantity. 

In one sense, no one questions the existence 
of qualities, as they do the existence of sub- 
stances— the enduring things, material or other- 
wise, in which qualities are supposed to inhere. 
Everyone somehow acknowledges the hot and 
the cold, the light and the dark, the moist and 
the dry, the liard and the soft. But such 
acknowledgement docs not preclude a number 
of basic questions about quality on which much 
disagreement exists. 

Are qualities attributes? Do they exist, that 
is, only as qualifiers^ only as belonging to some- 
thing else ? Or do they exist independently, in 
and of themselves? If qualities arc attributes, 
do they belong to things quite apart from our 
experience of them, or do they belong to things 
only as experienced and have no separate real- 
ity ? Do things have in reality ceitain attributes 
that cause in us the experience of other traits 
which we then attribute to the things them- 
selves ? 

Arc all the attributes of things, whether in or 
apart from experience, to be conceived as qual- 
ities, and if so, arc there different kinds of qual- 
ities? Or is quality only one kind of attribute, 
and if so, how is quality related to other kinds 
of attributes? Is quality, for example, distinct 
from quantity, dependent on quantity, reduc- 
ible to quantity, affected by quantity ? 

These questions appear to be related in ways 
which make the issues they raise dependent on 
one another. If, in addition, their presupposi- 
tions and implications are observed, it will be 
seen that they cannot be fully discussed without 
entering into matters considered in other chap- 
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tcrs, such as the notions of substance and acci- 
dent in the chapter on Being; the theory of 
experience and the various accounts of sense- 
perception and the objects of sense in the chap- 
ters on Experience and Sense; and, of course, 
some of the principal topics considered in the 
closely related chapter on Quantity. 

Spinoza distinouIvShes between substance and 
mode as that which exists in itself and that 
which exists in another thing. He lays down as 
an axiom that “everything which is, is either in 
itself or in another." Whether oi not qualities 
are modes of substance, it seems to be clear 
that Spinoza would not call them substances. 
The notion of qualities existing in themselves, 
and not as the qualities q/*any thing, seems to be 
self-contradictory. As Descartes points out, to 
assert “the existence of real accidents," by 
which he means the existence of qualities or 
quantities apart from substances, is to deny the 
distinction between substance and accident. 
“Substance," he writes, “can never be con- 
ceived after the fashion of accidents, nor can it 
derive its reality from them"; whereas “no 
reality can be ascribed to [accidents], which is 
not taken from the idea of substance." 

Anyone who acknowledges the distinction 
between substance and accident also conceives 
qualities as accidents or attributes, f.e., as exist- 
ing in the things they qualify. Spinoza, Des- 
cartes, Locke, and Aristotle do not conceive 
substance in the same way, nor do they all use 
the word “accident" to name the characteris- 
tics which inhere in substance. Locke, for ex- 
ample, uses the word “quality" with almost the 
same generality that Spinoza gives to the word 
“mode," or I>cscartes and Aristotle to “acci- 
dent." And the word “substance" I^ke uses 
in a sense that is nearer to Aristotle's meaning 
for the word “matter,” when, in trying to con- 
ceive bare substance as the underlying “1 know 
not what," Locke defines this substratum as 
that which supports qualities. Apart from its 
qualities, subsunce has no positive character- 
istics. 

Nevertheless, such differences in theory leave 
untouched the point of agreement that qualities 
do not float freely— without any support— in 
cither reality or experience. Even Bcrkelcy'sdc- 
nial of matter, or of bodies existing apart from 


their being perceived, does not turn qualities 
into substances, for qualities as perceived the 
qualities of bodies as perceived, and both to- 
gether have iheir existence in the pcrccivcr. 

The contrary view— that qualities exist in 
and of themselves— docs not seem to receive 
clear or explicit expression in the tradition of 
the great books. It may be implied in the con- 
ception of experience which Hume develops 
more fully in the Treatise on Human Nature 
than in the Enquiry. 'Fhcre it seems to be sup- 
posed that each element of experience has the 
same reality as any other; that each stands by 
itself without any perceptible dependence upon 
any other; and that it has no existence beyond 
its momentary appearance. On this view no en- 
during substances exist. In addition, it is as ap- 
propriate to call the elements of experience 
“qualities" as it is to call them anything else. 
Experience can be described as nothing but 
qualities and relations— or as qualities related 
by succession and contiguity. 

The notion that experience is a continual flux 
in which nothing has a continuing identity 
from moment to moment, seems to be basic to 
any theory which denies substances and affirms 
the independent reality of qualities. The the- 
ory of qualities which Plato attributes to 
Heraclitus or his followers illustrates this. 
“Their first principle," Socrates tells Tbcacte- 
tus, “js that all is motion, and upon this all the 
affections of which wc were just now speaking 
arc supposed to depend; there is nothing but 
motion, which has two forms, one active and 
the other passive, both in endless number; and 
out of the union and friction of them is gener- 
ated a progeny endless in number, having two 
forms, sense and the object of sense." 

For example, “when the eye and the appro- 
priate object meet together aad give birth to 
whiteness and the sensation connatural with it 
. . . then, while the sight is flowihg from the eye, 
whiteness proceeds from the oh lect which com- 
bines in producing the color. . ; . This is true of 
all sensible objects, hard, wan i, and the like, 
which are similarly to be regarclMl not as having 
any absolute existence, but as lieing ail of them 
generated by motion in their hitercourse with 
one another ... for the agent has no existence 
untd united with the patient, and the patient 
has no existence until united with the agent* • • • 
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And from all these considerations,” Socrates 
says, ”there arises a general reflection that there 
is no self*existent thing, but everything is be- 
coming and in relation.” 

Socrates explains that, for those who assert a 
universal flux, qualities are not only the prod- 
ucts of motion, but also arc themselves in mo- 
tion— “not even white continues to flow white, 
aiui whiteness itself is a flux or change which is 
passing into another color.” There is no need to 
refute this doctrine, Socrates thinks, since it 
refutes itself by its unintelligibility or, worse, 
its inability to say anything definite in conse- 
quence of denying that words can have a con- 
stant meaning from moment to moment. 

Aristotle concurs in this attitude toward “the 
most extreme view of the professed Heracli- 
teans,” but goes on to remark that “not even at 
different times docs one sense disagree about 
the quality, but only about that to which the 
quality belongs. I ific.iu, for instance, that the 
same wine might seem, if cither it or one’s body 
changed, at one time sweet and at another time 
not sweet; but at least the sweet, such as it is 
when it exists, has never yet changed.” The 
sweet thing may become sour, cither in itself 
or to us, but sweetness itself never becomes 
sourness. 

That ouautiks do not change into one an- 
other, whereas substances undergoing altera- 
tion change from one quality to another, seems 
to Aristotle to distinguish quality from sub- 
stance. “The most distinctive mark of sub- 
stance,” he writes, “appears to be tliat, while 
remaining numerically one and the same, it is 
capable of having contrary qualities. . . . Thus, 
one and the same color cannot be white and 
black. . • . But the same individual person is at 
one time white, at another black, at one time 
warm, at another cold, at one time good, at 
another bad.” The qualities do not change, but 
the substance in changing, passes from one 
quality to its contrary. (The difference be- 
tween change of quality, or alteration, and the 
other types of change which substances can un- 
dergoi is discussed in the chapter on Change.) 

Aristotle suggests another mark of distinc- 
tion between substance and qfuality. One sub- 
stance, he says, never stands to another as its 
contrary, in the way in which qualities are con- 
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trary to one another, like hot and cold, white 
and black, good and bad. A quality may have 
a correlative as well as a contrary, e.g., if knowl- 
edge is a quality of mind, the object known is 
its correlative, whereas ignorance of the object 
is the contrary of knowledge. In some cases, 
the contrary qualities may be the extremes or 
limits of a continuous series of intermediates, 
c.g., white and black with all the intermediate 
greys. In some cases, as with knowledge and ig- 
norance, the contrary qualities have no inter- 
mediates. (Contrariety and correlation, most 
frequently exemplified by qualities, arc con- 
sidered in the chapter on Opposition.) 

Still another mark of distinction between 
substance and quality, according to Aristotle, 
is that qualities do and su Instances do not admit 
of variation in degree. “One man cannot be 
more man than another,” he writes, “as that 
which is white may be more or less white than 
some other white object. . . . The same quality, 
moreover, is said to subsist in a thing in varying 
degrees at different times. A white body is said 
to be whiter at one time than it was before, or a 
warm body is said to be warmer or less warm 
than at some other time.” 

This observation raises a number of ques- 
tions. Docs variation in the degree of a quality 
from time to time imply that qualities them- 
selves undergo change, just as substances un- 
dergo change in quality.? Do they remain one 
and the same in kind while varying in degree? 
Is this change which qualities undergo as they 
increase or decrease in intensity, a change in 
quantity? Furthermore, does the fact that 
something white can become more or less white, 
mean that a quality can have a certain quantity 
even as a body can ? Aquinas suggests an answer 
by distinguishing between what he calls the 
“dimensive quantity” of bodies and the“virtual 
quantity” of qualities. Virtual quantity is the 
degree or intensity which non-quantitative at- 
tributes may possess— such personal qualities 
as virtues and habits, or such corporeal qualities 
as colors and textures. 

But this still seems to leave a very difficult 
question to be answered. How can qualities 
have the attribute of quantity without becom- 
ing substances? On the principle which both 
Aristotle and Aquinas accept— that accidents 
exist only in substances— how can one kind of 
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accident (quantity) exist in another (quality)? 
The view which William fames hold.s, namely, 
that variation in intensity creates differences in 
color as much as variation in hue, would solve 
the problem, or rather it would dismiss the 
problem as not genuine by denying Aristotle’s 
thesis that a color can remain the same while 
varying in degree. 

However handled, the problem is not peculiar 
to qualities. Actions and passions, Aristotle 
points out, also vary in degree. Nor arc qual- 
ities distinguished from everything else in the 
world by having contraries. Corn lativcs can 
also have contraries, as can actions and passions. 
Furthermore, not all qualities have contraries. 
Not all admit of variation in degree. Shape, like 
triangular or square, which Aristotle regards as 
a kind of quality, cannot vary in this way. The 
square thing cannot become more or less square. 
In view of all this, Aristotle concludes that there 
is one characteristic alone which differentutes 
quality not only from substance, but also from 
everything else. Quality is the basis for saying 
that things are like or unlike, similar or dissim- 
ilar, as quantity is the basis for saying that 
things are equal or unequal. 

Other contrasts bewcen quality and quan- 
tity, especially those bearing on the reduction 
of quality to quantity, arc discussed in the chap- 
ter on Quantity. Here it nuy be illuminating 
to apply the foregoing distinction between 
quality and quantity to shapes or figures. 
Shape or figure is a curious mixture of quality 
and quantity. It is a quantified quality or a 
qualified quantity or, as Aquinas says, *'a qual- 
ity about quantity, since the nature of shape 
consists in fixing the bounds of magnitude.” 
This seems to be evident in the fact that shapes, 
like quantities, do not admit of variation in 
degree. But it may also be seen in the fact that 
Euclid deals quite separately with problems 
concerning the equality of triangles and prob- 
lems concerning their similarity. 

Except for the question of whether quali- 
ties subsist by themselves or arc the attributes 
of substances, most of the problems of quality 
seem to concern its distinction from or relation 
to quantity. As we have seen, the question of 
the degree or amount of a quality involves the 
notion of quantity. Even more explicitly a 


problem of how qualities and quantities are re- 
lated, is the question of the order of these two 
attributes. Can it be said that quantities are 
the more fundamental attributes of things and 
that they somehow precede or underlie qual- 
ities? Is it the reverse? Or arc qualities prior in 
certain respects and quantities in other respects ? 

Arisiolle’s theory of the elements seems to 
give absolute primacy to quality in the realm 
of material things. The four elements of matter 
are characterized by combinations of two pairs 
of contrary qualities, the hot and the cold, the 
dry and the moist. (3n the other hand, the 
atomic theory of Lucretius appears to make 
quantities, such as size and weight, the primary 
prof^ertics of matter. Newton’s enumeration of 
what he calls “the universal qualities of all bod- 
ies whatsoever,” including, of course, their 
“least particles,” lists “extension, hardness, im- 
penetrability, mobility, and inertia.” As in- 
dicated in the chapter on Quantity, the very 
reason Newton gives for calling these qualities 
“universal” would seem to justify calling them 
“quantities” rather than qualities. In any case, 
Newton’s view, like that of the ancient aiom- 
ists, seems to be op|:)oscd to the theory of the 
elementary and contrary qualities. 

But .Aristotle himself also appears lo hold a 
view which makes quantity jirior to quality. 
Considering the way in which the quality white 
is in a body, he says that it Ls in the body in vir- 
tue of the body’s extended surface. If surface or 
extension is interpreted as a physical quaiuily, 
then It would seem to follow that this quantity 
underlies a body’s possession of visible and per- 
haps other qualities. Aquinas, for example, says 
that “quantity is the proximate subject ol the 
qualities that cause alteration, as surface is of 
color,” and, again, that “quantity is in sub- 
stance before sensible qualities *re,” 

This last statement can be .interpreted to 
mean that quantity is universal^ prior lo qual- 
ity among the attributes of substance. Or it can 
be understood to mean that qfiantity is prior 
only to sensible qualities and then only among 
the physical attributes of bodies. Which inter- 
pretation is chosen depends in j^rt on whether 
all qualities are sensible. ' 

It would seem that all qualities are not sen- 
sible, according to Aristotle and Aquinas, and 
therefore quantity is not prior to every kind of 
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quality amon^ the accidents of substance. 
Natural qualities, Aquinas writes, **may be in 
the intellectual part or in the body and its 
powers.*’ Certainly the qualities inherent in the 
intellectual part of man’s nature arc not sensi- 
ble; nor arc the first two of the four species of 
quality which both Aristotle and Aquinas 
enumerate. 

In their enumeration, human qualities— the 
habits or dispositions of a man, such as knowl- 
edge and virtue, or beauty and health — are 
the first sort. The powers or inborn capacities 
whereby men and other animals act to develop 
their natures arc a second type of quality; 
e.g., the power of sensitivity in animals, the 
power of rationality in men, are qualities proper 
to these species and are, therefore, sometimes 
called “properties.” This second type of qual- 
ity docs not seem to be restricted to living 
things. Inanimate bodies also have, among their 
properties, certain itnKlnneiital powers of ac- 
tion or reaction. The third and fourth types of 
quality differ from the first two in that both are 
sensible, r.e., capable of affecting the senses di- 
rectly and, therefore, sometimes called “affec- 
tive qualities.” Of these, the thiid type— shape 
or figure — has already been discussed. The 
fourth type— colors, sounds, textures, odors, 
tastes, and such thermal qualities as hot and 
cold— are, more than shape or figure, regarded 
as the principal affective or sensible qualities. 

'J'hc fact that Aristotle regards certain qual- 
ities, such as hot ami cold, or hard and s(jft, as 
being dispositions or powers as well as being 
affective qualities, need not invalidate his four- 
fold classification. Ilis classification of the same 
attribute under two distinct species of quality 
seems to imply that it can be considered from 
two points of view. The elementary qualities, 
for example, arc affective or sensible qualities 
but they arc also the active qualities or powers 
T-thc properties— of the elements. 

In view of this classification of qualities, it 
does not seem to be the case that quantities are 
prior to all the qualitative attributes of sub- 
stance. On the conception of living things as 
composite of soul and body, the qualities which 
are vital powers are usually regarded as proper- 
ties which the thing has in virtue of having a 
soul. They arc certainly not founded u()on the 
quantitative attributes of the organism’s body. 
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The moral and spiritual qualities of men seem 
to afford another example of qualities either 
prior to, or at least independent of, quantities. 
Even in the case of inanimate bodies, it may 
be that certain fundamental properties or pow- 
ers arc essentially qualitative rather than quan- 
titative. The proposition that in substances, 
quantities arc prior to qualities— or that qual- 
ities inhere in substances in virtue of their 
quaniilies— may apply only to sensible qual- 
ities, as, for example, colors in relation to sur- 
faces. 

One of the great issues in the tradition of 
western thought concerns our perception or 
knowledge of qualities. If certain characteris- 
tics which arc not directly sensible are to be 
called “qualities,” then the problem of how we 
know such qualities does not differ from the 
problem of how we know anything else that 
cannot be apprehended by our senses. We may, 
for example, be able to infer such qualities as 
habits or powers from the sensible evidences of 
a thing’s behavior, even as in turn we infer the 
thing’s nature or essence from its proper qual- 
ities or properties. With regard to sensible 
qualities, the problem docs not seem to be hotv 
wc know them— for the fact that they are sen- 
sible means that they arc knowablc by the 
senses. The question is rather one of the mode 
of existence— the objectivity or subjectivity — 
of the qualities sensed. 

Locke’s famous distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities states the problem. It 
is preceded by his distinction between the 
qualities of things and the ideas in our minds. 
“A snow-ball,” he writes, has “the jx)wcr to pro- 
duce in us the idea of white, cold, and round. 
The fx)wcrs to produce those ideas in us, as 
they are in the snow-ball, I call qualities; and 
as they arc sensations or perceptions in our 
understandings, 1 call them ideas; which ideas, 
if I speak of them sometimes as in the things 
themselves, 1 would be understood to mean 
those qualities in the objects which produce 
them in us,” 

The primary qualities of bodies are those 
which arc utterly inseparable from body— such 
as “sense constantly finds in every particle of 
matter which has bulk enough to be perceived, 
and ihc mind finds inseparable from every par- 
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dele of matter, though less than to make itself 
singly perceived by our senses.” Locke's enu* 
meration of these “original or primary qualities 
of body, which we may observe to produce 
simple ideas in us, m., solidity, extension, fig- 
ure, motion or rest, and number,” closely re- 
sembles Newton's list of the universal qualities 
of perceptible bodies and of their “least par- 
ticles” or atoms. 

In contrast, the secondary qualides, such as 
colors, sounds, tastes, etc., are “nothing in the 
objects themselves, but powers to produce 
various sensations in us by their primary qual- 
ities, !>., by the bulk, figure, texture, and 
motion of their insensible parts. . . . From 
whence,” Locke declares, “1 think it is easy 
to draw this observation, that the ideas of 
primary qualities of bodies, arc resemblances of 
them, and their patterns do really exist in the 
bodies themselves, but the ideas produced in us 
by these secondary qualities, have no resem- 
blance of them at all. There is nothing like our 
ideas existing in the bodies themselves. They 
arc in the bodies we denominate from them, 
only a power to produce those sensations in us: 
what is sweet, blue, or warm, in idea, is but the 
certain bulk, figure and motion of the insensible 
parts in the bodies which we call so.” 

Locke thinks the sensation of pain confirms 
this insight. As the piece of steel which by its 
corporeal properties has the power to produce 
pain in us, does not itself have the quality of 
pain, so it docs not have anything correspond- 
ing to the ideas of blueness or coldness which it 
produces in us, except the power to produce 
these ideas through the action of its primary 
qualities on our senses. Yet Locke maintains 
that all our simple ideas of quality— -not only of 
primary , but also of secondary qualities— “agree 
with the reality of things.” By agreement he does 
not mean resemblance in the sense of copying; 
and therefore he thinks he can, without incon- 
sistency, deny any resemblance between sensa- 
tions of color or taste and the secondary qual- 
ities of bodies, while saying that “if sugar pro- 
duces in us the ideas we call whiteness and 
sweetness, we are sure there is a power in sugar 
to produce those ideas in our minds, or else they 
could not have been produced by it.” 

Locke's point, however, is sometimes given 
exactly the opposite implication. Earlier think- 


ers who do not speak of primary and secondary 
qualities attribute to bodies only the charac- 
teristics which Locke calls primary, and give 
what he calls secondary qualities no reality at 
all, that is, no existence outside the mind. The 
secondary qualities are not qualities of things, 
but of sensations or images, Descartes, for ex- 
ample, says that nothing belongs “to the nature 
Of essence of body except . , . length, breadth 
and depth, admitting of various shapes and 
various motions. . . . On the other hand, colors, 
odors, savours, and the rest of such things are 
merely sensations existing in my thought, and 
differing no less from bodies than pain differs 
from the shape and motion of the instrument 
which inflicts it.” 

Hobbes similarly regards the various sensible 
qualities as feelings in us— the seemings or fan- 
cies of sense. All these “qualities called sensible 
arc in the object that causes them, nothing but 
so many several motions of the matter. . . . The 
object is one thing, the fancy is another.” One 
type of “absurd assertion,” in the opinion of 
Hobbes, consists in giving “the names of the 
accidents of bodies without us, to the accidents 
of our own bodies, as they do that say, the color 
is in the body, the sound ts tn the gir, etc.” 

The attributes or accidents which Descartes 
and Hobbes assign to bodies seem to be quan- 
tities rather than (qualities. Accordingly, where- 
as Ixxrke attributes both primary and second- 
ary qualities to bodies, Hobbes and Descartes 
seem to be saying that bodies differ from one 
another only quantitatively, and that qualities 
orqualitativc differences occuronly in the realm 
of sense or thought. Expounding the atomism 
of Democritus and Epicurus, Lucretius ap- 
pears to make precisely this point when he says 
that the first-beginnings or atoms are charac- 
terized only by size, weight, shsq^e, and motion. 
“The bodies of matter,” he \^ritcs, “have no 
color at all.” They arc bereft nit only of color; 
“they are also sundered altogetifer from warmth 
and cold, and fiery heat, and s^e carried along 
barren of sound and devoid qf taste.” These 
qualities, caused by the blows ot the atoms upon 
the sense-organs of animals, ard the qualities of 
sensations, not of things. ' 

The CRITICISM OP this theory— whether in the 
formulation of Locke or in that of Descartes, 
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Hobbes, and Lucretius— seems itself to lake 
two forms. Aristotle, for example, criticizes 
Democritus and the atomists for treating per- 
ceptible qualities differently from perceptible 
quantities. According to his own theory of the 
objects of sense, some, like colors, sounds, 
odors, flavors — which Locke calls “secondary 
qualities*’ and the others simply “qualities”— 
are the proper objects of the special senses, such 
as sight, hearing, smell, taste. In contrast to 
these “proper scnsiblcs,” each exclusively per- 
ceived by one and only one sense, there arc the 
“common sensibles,” such as size and shape, 
number, movement and rest, which can be per- 
ceived commonly by several senses, e.g., shape 
is visible and tangible, motion is visible and 
audible. Such sensible attributes of body, which 
Locke calls “primary qualities,” Aristotle, no 
less than Hobbes or Lucretius, regards as quan- 
tities, not qualities Reporting his view, Aqui- 
nas writes that “the common scnsiblcs are all 
reducible to quantity.” 

Aristotle’s critical point seems to be that the 
atomists “reduce the proper to the common 
sensibles, as Democritus does with white and 
black; for he asserts that the latter is a mo<le of 
the rough and the former a mode of the smooth, 
while he reduces savours to the atomic figures.” 
I'hc atomists sometimes make the opposite 
error of representing “all objects of sense as ob- 
jects of touch.” But in either case they have no 
ground, in Aristotle’s opinion, for giving to 
certain sensible attributes— whether these be 
tangible qualities or the commonly sensible 
quantities— an objective reality they deny to 
other sensible traits, like colors, sounds, and 
odors. 

Aristotle’s theory of sensation and the sen- 
sible is dhscussed more fully in the chapter on 
Sensf. According to it, the qualities, no less 
than the quantities, perceptible by sense have 
I'eal or actual existence as the attributes of 
bodies. On this score Aristotle does not differen- 
tiate between qualities (the proper scnsiblcs) 
and quantities (the common sensibles). lust as 
a body actually has the shape we perceive it to 
have, so it actually has^the color we perceive it 
to have, on the supposition, of course, that our 
perception is accurate in both cases. If the 
senses arc fallible at all, we are less prone to 
make errors, Aristotle thinks, in the held of the 
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proper than of the conunon sensibles, e.g., the 
stick in water which looks bent to the eye feels 
straight to the hand. 

Precisely the opposite direction seems to be 
taken by Berkeley and Hume. Where Aristotle 
criticizes the atomists for treating quantities (or 
common sensibles) as objective, and qualities 
(or proper sensibles) as subjective, Berkeley 
criticizes I^ke for treating primary and sec- 
ondary qualities differently. Where Aristotle’s 
own theory assigns the same reality to all ob- 
jects of sense, granting them an actuality apart 
from perception, Berkeley makes the actuality 
of the primary as well as the secondary qualities 
dependent upon their being perceived. 

“wSome there are,” writes Berkeley, “who 
make a distinction betwixt primary and second' 
ary qualities. By the former they mean exten- 
sion, hgure, motion, rest, solidity or imp>cne- 
trabihiy and number; by the latter they denote 
all other sensible qualities, as colors, sounds, 
tastes and so forth. The ideas we have of these 
they acknowledge not to be the resemblances 
of anything existing without the mind or 
unperceived, but they will have our ideas 
of the primary qualities to be patterns or 
images of things which exist without the mind, 
in an unthinking substance which they call 
Matter.” 

Berkeley then argues that the so-called pri- 
mary qualities are incapable of being separated, 
in reality or thought, from the secondary qual- 
ities, and that, tiicrcfore, the one like the other 
exists only in the mind. “In short, let anyone 
consider those arguments which are thought 
manifestly to prove that colors and tastes exist 
only in the mind, and he shall find they may 
with equal force be brought to prove the same 
thing of extension, figure, and motion.” His 
own arguments, he thinks, “plainly show it to 
be impossible that any color or extension at all, 
or other sensible quality whatsoever, should 
exist in any unthinking subject without the 
mind, or in truth, that there should be any 
such thing as an outward object.” 

Hume professes to adopt Berkeley’s reason- 
ing. “It is universally allowed by modern en- 
quirers,” he writes, “that all the sensible qual- 
ities of objects, such as hard, soft, hot, cold, 
white, black, etc., are merely secondary, and 
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exist not in the objects themselves, but are 
perceptions of the mind, without any external 
archetype or model which they represent. If 
this be allowed, with regard to secondary qual- 
ities, it must also follow with regard to the sup- 
posed primary qualities of extension and solid- 
ity The idea of extension is entirely acquired 

from the senses of sight and feeling; and if all 
the qualities, perceived by the senses, be in the 
mind, not in the object, the same conclusion 
must reach the idea of extension. . . . Nothing 
can save us from this conclusion, but the assert- 
ing that the ideas of those primary qualities are 
attained by Abstractiori^ an opinion, which, if 


we examine it accurately, we shall find to be 
unintelligible, and even absurd.’* 

One fundamental point about sensible qual- 
ities may, how^ever, remain unaffected by this 
long and many-sided controversy. No one de- 
nies that sensible qualities are the elements of 
human experience. That they are “the original, 
innate, or a priori properties of our subjective 
nature,” James declares, must be allowed by 
“all schools (however they otherwise differ). 
. . . This is so on either of the iw^o hypotheses 
we may make concerning the relation of the 
feelings to the realities at whose touch they 
become alive.” 
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[io2o*35-**i) 541c 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk vxi, definitions, 16- 
19 127b 

11 Nicomaciius: Arithmetic, bk 11, 831d'841c 
17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr 111, ch 14 288b> 

289a 

19 Aquinas; Theologica, part 1, q 7, a i, 

REP 2 31a-d; q 78, a 3, rlp 2 410a-41]d 

20 Aquinas: Sui/^mu 1 neologica, part i -it, q 49, 

A 2, ANS 2b-4a; part hi, q 2, a i, ans 710a- 
711c 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part iv, 262b 
31 Di-scartrs: Geometry 295a'353b esp bk i, 
298b-304a, bk 11, 308a 314b 
33 Pascal; Arithmetical Triangle, 455a-456a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 212a c 
53 James: Psychology, 548b 552a 

3r. The degrees or amounts of a quality: in- 
tensity and extensity; the quantitative 
conditions of variation in quality 

7 Plato: Philebus, 615c'616c 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch *> 13^32- 4*9) 8 a-b; 
CH 7 [6'*20-26] 11b; CH 8 lio*»26 ii*i4l 15d- 
16b; CH 10 [i2*2 2s] 17b-c / Topics, bk hi, ch 
5 166b-c / Physics, bk iv, cii 9 [217*^ **11) 
297b / Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 7 [1011^29-^7) 
531d; BK X, CH 1 |io52'*i-io53'*8| 578d'580a; 
cH 3 [io54'*6-ii1 581b; ch 7 584c-585b; bk 
XI, ch 3 [io6i*i8-28] 589b'C 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk viii, ch i 
[588*1 8-^a) 114b, d / Parts of Animals, bk ii, 
ch 2 [648^1 2-649'»9l 173a 174a / Ethics, bk ii, 
CH 6 351c-352d; bk x, ch 3 [ii73*i4-29i 

• 427b-c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk h [826-833] 
25c; BK IV (687-705I 53b-c 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr hi, ch 20, 292d- 
293a 

IE Augustine: Gty of God, bk xx, ch 10, 
328b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, vmct i, q 4, a 3, 
ANS 22b-23b; q 8, a 2, rep 3 35c-36b; q 42, 

A 1, REP I 224b'225d; 0 45, a 5, rep 2-3 
245c-247a: Q 48, a 4, ans and rsp 3 262a' 
263a; part i-ii, q 22, a 2, rep 1 721c'722c 
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20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 50, 
A 1, rep 3 6a-7b; qq 52-53 15d-22d; q 54, a 4, 
REP 1,3 25b-d; q 72, a 7, ans 117a-118a; 
part ii-ii, Q 5, A 4 412d'413c; q 24, aa 4-10 
491d-498a; part hi, g 7, a 12 754c-755c 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
131d'132a; third day, 200b-202a; 20Sb'd 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11, aph 13 145b- 
148d 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, rule hi 270b 
271a / Optics, bk i, 43]a-443a; bk ii, 458b 
460a; 466a-467b; 472b-474a; 482b-485a 

35 Lockl: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xvi, 
SECT 3 165d-166a; ch xvii, sect 6 169a-b; 
CH xxviii, sect 1 228c; bk iv, ch ii, sect 
11-13 311c-312b 

42 Kant : Pure Reason, 68a'72c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 
14a'b; part hi, 99d-103b 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a 172a; 177a- 
193a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 411c- 
412c 

53 James: Psychology, 319b'322a esp 319b'320a; 
329a'330a; 346a ‘b; 540a-547a esp 541a, 544a, 
547a 

54 Fruud: Hysteria, 87a / Interpretation of 
Dreams, 384d / Narcissism, 403d 404a / 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 639b-d 

The priority of quality or quantity in re- 
lation to form, matter, or substance 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk i, ch 2 [i85*20-*»4] 
260a-b; bk iv, ch 3 [2io'*i-8] 289b'C / Afc/a- 
physics, BK IX, cii i (io45‘»28-32l 570b; bk x, 
ch I [io52'*i-io 53'*8] 578d*580a; bk xi, ch 3 
[io6i*29-**4l 589c; bk xh, ch 1 [1069*18-25) 
S98a / Sense and the Sensible, ch 6 [445^4- 
446*20] 683b-68^h:; ch 7 [449^1-30] 688d 
689a 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, fr iv, ch 13, 55c 
/ Fourth Ennead, ir vh, ch 8, 196a-b / Sixth 
Ennead, tr hi, ch 15 289a'C 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 3. a 2, 
contrary 15c-16a; q 78, a 3, rep 2 410a- 
411d; q 85, A I, REP 2 451c-453c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari* i-h, q 52, 
A 1, ans 15d-18a; part hi suppl, q 83, a 2, 
ans 976c-978c 

31 Descartes : Rules, xii, 18d*19c / Objections 
and Replies, 162d-165d esp 164d-165a; 228c- 
229c; 231a b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch viii, 
sect 9-26 134C'138b passim; ch xxi, sect 3 
178d; CH xxiii, sect 9 206b'C; sect 37, 
214a'b; cii xxxi, sect 2 239b-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 9-15 
414d-416a esp sect 10 414d'415a; sect 73 
427b-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 15b-c; 41c-45b 

46 Megbl: Philosophy of Right, part 1, par 63 
28b-c 
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4. The relation of qualities to one another 

4a* Qualities which imply correlatives 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 7 I6**4-8] 11 a; ch 8 
Iii*20>-39l 16b'c; ch 10 [ii**27-^3l 17a / 
PhysicSy BK VII, ch 3 [246*»3-248*8] 329 C' 330 d 

48. The contrariety of qualities: with or with- 
out interme^ate degrees 

7 Plato: Pkaedo, 226d-227b; 243c>244b 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 5 [4*io-^igl 8b 9 a; 
cii 8 [io'*ii'25] ISd; ch 10 [I2^)*-25l 17 b c / 
Physics, BK IV, cn q [2i7*?4-'^iil 297 b / Gener- 
ation and Corruption, bk ii, cii 1-3 428 b,d- 
431 a / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 5 [986*22 ^4] 
504 b'C; BK V, ch 10 [ioi8*22-3il 539 a b; bk 
XXV, ch i [1087*28-^*41 619 b 

9 Aristoixc: Ethics, bk v, ch i [ 1129 * 1 - 35 ] 
376a'd; bk vni, ch 8 [ii 5 q**iq 23 ) 411d 

10 Hippocrates: Ancient Medicine, par 13-19 
4c-7b; par 24 8d-9a,c 

10 Galen; Natural Faculties, bk x, ch 2, 167 b- 
168 b; bk II, CH 8-9 191 b' 199 a,c passim 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 11 [515-521] 
21 c 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr hi, ch 19-20 
291d-293a 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk i, stanza 
91-92 13a 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl(, 39b 40a 

53 James: Psychology, 327a-328b; 363b'364a; 
387b; 458a-459b 

4c. The similarity of things with respect to 
quality: likeness and unlikeness * in 
quality 

7 Plato: Parmenides, 493d-494a 

8 Aristotle: Categories, cn 6 [ 6 * 27 - 35 ] lOd- 
11a; CH 8 [ 11 * 15 - 19 ] 16b / Generation and Cor- 
ruption, BK II, ch 6 ( 333 * 27 - 34 ) 434a / Meta- 
physics, BK V, CH 9 ( 1018 * 15-191 538d'539a; 
CH 15 [ 1021*8 - 14 I 542b-c; bk x, ch 3 [i 054 '* 3 - 
13 ] 581b 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[ 486 * 15 - 487 * 1 ] 7b-d; BK viii, CH i [ 588*18 ** 4 ] 
114b,d 

11 Kuclid: Elements, bk vi, definitions, i 99a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr ii, cii 2 , 7b / 

Fourth Ennead, tr ix, ch 4 , 206 C'd / Sixth 
Ennead, tr hi, ch 15 289a-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 4 , a 3 , 
ANS 22b'23b; part i-ii, q 27, a 3 738c 739c; 
Q 28, A 1, REP 2 740b' 741a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part in suppl, 
Q 69 , A I, REP 2 885c'886c; q 92 , a 1 , ans 
1025c-1032b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part xii, prop 57 , schol 
415b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 73c-74a / Judgement, 
602b'603a csp 602b,d [fn 1 ] 

53 Iames: Psychology, 319b-322a; 344b'348a csp 
346a-348a; 378b'379a 


5. Change of cpiality: the analysis of alteration 

7 Pl\to: Phaedo, 226 d' 227 b / Parmenides, 
509 b- 510 a / Theaetetus, 533 a- S 34 a 

8 Aristotle: Categories, cii 5 [4*io-**i9] 8 b' 9 a; 
CH 14 [15*14-32] 20 d' 21 a / Topics, bk vi, ch 6 
[145*2-13] 198 C'd / Physics, bk i. ch 7 [i9o'»5- 
9I 266 b; BK v, cii 2 [226*26 29] 306 d; [226^1 - 
9] 307 a; bk vi, ch 10 [241*26 32] 325 b c; bk 
VII, CH 2 [244**i-245*i2] 328 b'd; ch 3 329 a- 
330 d; BK VIII, CH 7 [260*26- **14] 346 b'C / 
Heavens, bk i, ch 3 [270*26-36] 361 c; cii 12 
[283^17-23] 375 c'd / Generation and Corrup- 
tion, BK I, CH I 409 a' 410 c; cn 4 416 C' 4 l 7 a / 
Metaphysics, bk 1, cii 8 [989*18-29) S 07 b'C; 
BK V, CH 21 S 44 a'b; bk xi, ch 12 [io68**i5-i9| 
597 c / Soul, bk 11, CH 5 [417*21-418*6] 647 d- 
648 d / Sense and the Sensible, ch 6 [446^27 
447*9] 685 b'C / Dreams, cii 2 [459*23 ^b] 
703 a'b 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, cn 5 235c-d; 
CH 7 [701**!] CH 8 [702*22] 236d 237c; cu ii 
[70 ^*^8 -21] 239b'C / Generation of Animals, 
bk i, CH 18 [724*20-**i3l 264b'd; bk ii, ch 5 

IOGm-fn: Natural Faculties, bk i, cii 2, 167b- 
168b; CH 5 169b c; ('ii 8 171a; cii 12 172d- 
173c; BK HI, cii 7, 203c 204c 

12 Iau.ri rius: Nature of Things, bk i [655 920] 
8d 12 b; bk ii [730-787] 24 b 25 a; bk v (235- 
415] 64 a“ 66 c 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vi, cii 8 10 lllc- 
113 a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 48, 
A 4, ANS and REP 3 262 a' 263 a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 50, 
A I, REP 3 6a-7b; q 52, a 1, ans and rep 3 ISd- 
18a; PARI* III SUPPL, q 82, a 3, ans and rep 2 
971a 972d; q 91, a i, rep 2,4 1016b 1017c 

23 Hobbes: I Jonathan , part hi, 172 b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 50 111b; 
APH 66 114d'115c; bk ii, aph 7 139C'140a 

34 Newton: Optics, bk hi, 541 b 

35 Locke; Human Understanding, bk ii, cn xxr, 
sect 1-2 178 b-c; cn xxii, sect 11 203 c-d; 
CH XXVI, sF.CT 1-2 217 a-d 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 25-33 
417 d' 419 a passim, csp sect 26 418 a 

45 Lwoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part hi, 
87C'd; 103b c; 105d 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, lJJ9b 

53 James: Psychology, eSa-b; l^a-lOSa 

6. Qualities as objects of knowledge 

Quality in relation to definition or abstrac- 
tion 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk i, ch 9 [103*^27 -33] 
147 a; bk iv, ch i [121*6-9] 168 d' 169 a; ch 2 
[122^12-18] 170 d' 17 la; ch 6 [128*20-29] 177 d- 
178 a; bk vi, cii 6 196 d- 199 c / Metaphysics, bk 
V, ch 14 [io2o*34-*»9] 541 c>d; [1020**! 3 -17] 
541 d; BK XX, CH 6 [1063*22 -28) 591 c 
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17 Pi-oTiMus: Second Ennead, tr vi, ch i 60c- 
61c / Sixth Ennead, tr i, ch io-i 2 257b'259d; 
TR in, CH i 6'I9 289C'292b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i -ii, q 35, 

A 4, ANs 774d-775d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part 1, 72a<d; part iv, 
272b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, cii xi, 
sect 9 145b-c; ch xii, sect i, 147b-c; hk hi, 
CH IV, SECT 4>ii 260b 262b passim, csp 
sect 7 260d; sect 16 263b-c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 6-19 
414b'4l6d passim, csp sect 7-10 414b'415a: 
sect 99 432b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
122 505c-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 73c 74a 

53 James: Psychology, ISSa-b; 305a 308b csp 
308a b; 329a'331b csp 331a'b; 503a b; 668a' 
673a 

6b. The perception of qualities 

7 Plato: Meno, 177b-c / Ttmaeus, 462b'466a 
/ Theaeteius, 51 od 520b; 521d-522a; 533b d 
/ Seventh I setter, 81Ua*b 

8 Aristotle ; Categories, cii 7 -S^ia] 12d- 
13a / Phvsicf, rk vii, ch 2 [244^10 -245*3] 
328C'd / Soul, BK II, CH 5 BK HI, CH 2 647b- 
659c; BK HI, CH 4 l^()*io **4l 661b'd; ch 8 
664b*d / Sense and the Sensible 673a 689a, c 
/ Dreams, cii 2 [4 ‘>(>’*23 -160*32) 703a 704b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [298 304] 
4d; BK IV [26-268) 44b-47d; [478-499] 50b d; 
[■522 721) 51a'53d; bk vi [921-935] 92c d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, p\rt i, q 14, 

A I, ANS 75d-76c; a 2, ans 76d-77d; Q 78, a 3 
410a 411d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari hi suppl, 

Q 82, AA 3-4 971a-974c 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk i, sianza 
91-92 13a 

23 Hobbes: Ijcviathan, part i, 49b-d; part hi, 
172b 

31 Descartes: /?«/«, xii, 18d-19c / Meditations, 
VI, lOOa-d / Objections and Replies, 162d-165d 
csp 164d-165a: 211a-b; 229d 230a 

34 Newton: Optics, bk 1 , 428a b; bk hi, SlOa b 

35 Ix)cke; Human Understanding, intro, stcr 2 
93b'd; bk 11, cii 11 , sfct i 127d-l28a; ch 
viii, sect 4 133d; sect 11-21 134d'136d 
passim; ch ix, sect i-io 138b-140b (ussim; 
CH xxiii, sect 11-13 206d 208b; iik hi, ch 
VI, sect 9 270d-271a; bk iv, ch 11 , sect 9-13 
311b-312b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 15b-c; 23a-24a; 29d 33d 
csp 30d-31a, 31d'32a, 32d-33b [fa 1 ); 212a-c 

48 Mi-lville: Moby Dicl{, 39b-40a; 144b-145a 
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53 James: Psychology, 98b-105a passim, esp 
104a-105a; 184b; 327a-341a csp 327a-b, 329a- 
331b; 363b; 452a-471a esp 452a-456a, 459a'b, 
469a 471a; 479a; 502a-505b c&p 505b; 520a- 
521a; 526b-527a; 540a'635a csp 541a, 548b- 
549a, 552a-564a, 589b-595a, OOeb-OOSb, 
627a-628b 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 352d; 367b- 
c; 384c '385c 

6 c« The objectivity of sense-qualities: the com- 
parative objectivity of primary and sec- 
ondary qualities 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 462b-466a / Theaetetus, 
517b'520b; 521d'522a; 533b-d 

8 Aristotle: Generation and Corruption, bk i, 

ch 2 411c / Metaphysics, bk iv, 

CH 5 [ioio*» ^0-1011*2] 530c / Soul, BK hi, ch 
2 [426*20-26] 658c / Sense and the Sensible, 
CII 6 [445*^4 -446*20] 683b'684c 

9 AuisroTLc: Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 2 [648** 
15-171 173a 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2, 167d 
12 Li’CREm s: Nature of Things, bk ii [740-864] 
24b 26a; [1002-1022] 27d 28a 
23 HoDni'S: Leviathan, part i, 49b-d; 57b; 
59d; 62b; part hi, 172b; part iv, 258b-c; 
262a b 

31 Descartes: Rules, xii, lOa-c / Meditations, 
VI, lOOa-d / Objections and Replies, 162d- 
165d; 211a b; 228c-229c; 229d'230a; 231a-b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, rule hi 270b- 
271a / Optics, BK 1, 428a-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch vhi, 
sect 7-26 134b 138b; ch xxi, sect 3 178d; 
CH xxiH, sect 7-13 205d'208b csp sect 9 
206b c; sect 37, 214a'b; ch xxx, sect 2 
238b c, CH xxxi, sect 2 239b-d; cii xxxii, 
sect 14-16 245c'246b; bk iv, ch ii, sect ii- 
14 311c 312d; CH HI, SECT 6, 314b; sect 28 
322a'C; ch iv, sect 4 324c; ch xi, sect 4-9 
355b'357a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 1-91 
413a'431a csp sect 3 413c'd, sect 9 15 414d- 
416a, sect 48-49 422a- b, sect 56-57 423c' 
424a, SECT 73 427b c, sect 76-78 427d- 
428b. SECT 86-91 429C'431a 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xh, div 
117-123 504a'506a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 15b c; 23a'24a; 29d-33d 
esp 30d'31a, 31d'32a, 32d-33b (fn ij; 69c- 
72c / Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 385a -c 
50 Marx: Capital, 31c-d 
53 James: Psychology, 127b'128a; 150a-151a; 
176a'177a; 457a'479a csp 457a-459b. 469a- 
b, 471b'474a, 479a; 650b-651a; 851b 852a; 
860b 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 

For: Discussions relevant to the problem of the existence of qualities and of their relation to sub- 
stance, matter, or experience, see Being 7b, 7b(5)-7b(6); Experience i; Matter 2c. 

Discussions relevant to the conception of the categories as transcendental concepts of the 
understanding, see Form ic; Judgment 8c-8d; Memory and Imagination 6c(2); Mind 
ic(i); Principle 2b(3). 

The consideration of such non-sensible qualities as habits, dispositions, and powers, see 
Being 7c(2); Habit i; Life and Death 2; Man 4d; Nature ia(i); Soul 2a, 2c. 

The distinction between proper and common sensibles, and the related distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities, see Sense 3c(2)-3c(4). 

Other discussions of the relation of quantity to quality, see Mechanics 4b; Quantity la; 
and for the problem of the variation of qualities in degree or intensity, see Same and 
Other 3c; Sense 30(2). 

The contrariety and correlation of qualities, see Opposition la-ih. 

The conception of similarity as likeness in quality, see Samf and Other 3c, 

The distinction of alteration, or change in quality, from other kinds of change, see Change 

6, 9* 

The general theory of sensitive knowledge and its bearing on the objectivity of sensible 
qualities, see Knowledge 6b(i) ; Sense 4“4c. 
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Listed below arc works not included in Great Boo^s of the Western Worlds but relevant to the 
idea and topics with which this chapter deals. These works are divided into two groups; 

I. Works by authors represented in this collection. 

IL Works by authors not represented in this collection. 

For the date, place, and other facts concerning the publication of the works cited, consult 
the Biblit^rapny of Additional Readings which follows the last chapter of The Great Ideas, 
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Boring. The Physical Dimensionl of Consciousness, 
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Chapter 76: QUANTITY 


INTRODUCTION 

AS indicated in the chapter on Quality, the this point. Newton refers to “extension, hard- 
JLx traditional consideration of that funda- ness, impenetrability, mobility, and inertia*' as 
mental notion involves questions concerning “the qualities of bodies’* which “are to be cs- 
the relation of quality and quantity and the teemed the universal qualities of all bodies 
priority of one or the other in the nature of whatsoever." Following him, Locke calls our 
things. According to one theory of the elc- simple ideas of “solidity, extension, figure, mo- 
ments, difference in quality rather than in tion or rest, and number" ideas of “the original 
quantity seems to be the defining characteristic, or primary qualities of bodies,** and says that 
Certain kinds of qualities, it is thought, inhere even if Ixxlies are divided “till their parts be- 
in substances dir^viJ) nud without being based come insensible, they must retain still each of 
upon ihcir quantitative aspects. But it is seldom them all those qualities. For division . . . can 
if ever suggested that quality takes universal never take away cither solidity, extension, fig- 
precedence over quantity. urc, or mobility from any body, but only makes 

In the tradition of western thought, the op- two or more distinct separate masses of matter, 
posiic view— that quantities are primary — of that which was one before." 
seems to occur with some frequency, at least so Though Locke uses the word “quality” for 
far as the realm of material things is concerned, those attributes which belong to bodies even 
It is held that bodies have only quantitative when they are not sensed or arc not even sensi- 
altributcs. Such sensible qualities as colors, ble, he also appears to recognize that numlier, 
odors, tastes, textures are thought to have no extension, and figure are, as the traditional ob- 
reality apart from experience; or, as it is some- Jecis of the mathematical sciences, traditionally 

limes put, red and blue, hot and cold, sweet reganled as quantities rather than qualities. “It 

and sour arc the qualities of sensations, not of has l>een generally taken for granted," he writes, 
things. “that mathematics alone arc capable of demon- 

Thosc who think that bodies can exist with- strativc certainty; but to have such an agrec- 
out being perceived, also tend to think that ment or disagreement as may intuitively be 
bodies can exist totally bereft of qualities, but perceived, l)eing, as 1 imagine, not the privilege 
never without the dimensions of quantity. The of the ideas of number, extension, and figure 
notions of matter and quantity seem to be in- alone, it may possibly be the want of due meth- 
scparably associated. For matter to exist with- od and application in us . . . that demonstration 
out existing in some quantity seems to be as m- has been thought to have so little to do in other 

conceivable as for experience to exist without patts of knowledge." Yet, he adds, “in other 

qualitative diversity. “As if there could be mat- simple ideas, whose modes and differences are 
ter,** says Hobbes, “that had not some dc- made and counted by degrees, and not quan- 
termined quantity, when quantity is nothing tity, we have not so nice and accurate a dis- 
clse but determination of matter; that is to say, tinction of their differences as to perceive, or 
of body, by which we" say that one body is find ways to measure, their just equality." 
greater or less than another by thus or thus Newton also gives some indication that his 
much." “universal qualities" arc quantities. He restricts 

ITic use of the word “quality" where quanti- them to attributes “which admit neither in- 
ty appears to be meant only slightly obscures tensification nor remission of degrees." One dif- 
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fcrcnce between quantity and quality, accord- 
ing to an ancient opinion, is tliat qualities are 
subject to variation in degree, quantities not. 
One thing may be white or hot to a greater or 
less degree than another, Aristotle observes, but 
“one thing cannot be two cubits long in a great- 
er degree than another. Similarly with regard 
to number; wliat is ‘three* is not more truly 
three than what is ‘five’ is five . . . Nor is there 
any other kind of quantity, of all that have 
been mentioned, with regard to which variation 
in degree can l)c predicated.” 

Gran'Ted that what Newton and Locke call 
“qualities” are not qualities, except in the sense 
in which the word “quality” means attribute, 
difficult questions remain concerning their 
enumeration of the universal or primary attri- 
butes of bodies. Do extension, hardness, impene- 
trability, motion and rest, figure and number 
constitute an exhaustive enumeration? Arc 
these all the corporeal quantities, or only the 
basic ones from which others can be derived.? 
Are they all of the same kind and, among them, 
are some more fundamental than others P 

Descartes, for example, seems to make exten- 
sion the one primary attribute of bodies. “I ob- 
served,” he writes, “that nothing at all belonged 
to the nature or essence of bodies, except that it 
was a thing with length, breadth, and depth, ad- 
mitting of various shapes and various motions. 
I found also that its shape and motions were 
only modes, which no power could make to 
exist apart from it . . . Finally, I saw that grav- 
ity, hardness, the power of heating, of attract- 
ing, and of purging, and all other qualities 
which we experience in bodies, consisted solely 
in motion or its absence, and in the configura- 
tion and situation of their parts.” 

With motion and figure modes of extension, 
and all the other properties of bodies t!:e result 
of their motions or configurations, the three di- 
mensions of extension (or spatial magnitude) 
become almost identical with body itself. Con- 
sidering the statement body possesses extension^ 
Descartes points out that, though “the mean- 
ing of extension is not identical with that of 
body, yet we do not construct two distinct ideas 
in our imagination, one of bexiy, the other of ex- 
tension, but merely a single image of extended 
body; and from the point of view of the thing 


it is exactly as if I had said: body is extended, or 
better, the extended is extended 

But, Descartes adds, when we consider the 
expression extension is not body, “the mean- 
ing of the term extension becomes otherwise 
than as above. When wc give it this meaning 
there is no special idea corresponding to it in 
the imagination.” It becomes a purely abstract 
entity, which may properly be the object of the 
geometer’s consideration; but then it should be 
treated as an abstraction and not as if it had 
independent rcalitv. 

Aquinas also distinguishes between physical 
and mathematical quantities, or the quantities 
which inhere in bodies and the quantities ab- 
stracted therefrom. “Quantities, such as num- 
ber. dimension, and figure, which are the termi- 
nations of quantity, can be considered apart 
from sensible qualities, and this is to abstract 
them from sensible mattei. Hut they cannot be 
considered without understanding the sub- 
stance which is subject to quantitv”--that is, 
corfxneal or material substance. Like a body, a 
mathematical solid has three dimensions, but, 
as Aquinas points out. lacking matter, this 
three-dimensional object docs got occupy space 
or fill a place. I'he three spatial dimensions arc 
not for him, however, the only primary quan- 
tities of cither the physical or the mathematical 
body. Number and figure arc as fundamental. 

Still another enumeration of corporeal quan- 
tities is given by Lucretius in hi.s descrip- 
tion of the prof>erries of atoms. According to 
him, atoms vary in size, weight, and shape. 
Each of these attributes is a distinct quantity, 
not reducible to the others. In addition, atoms 
have the property which Newton calls “impen- 
etrability” and IxKrke “solidity.” But whereas 
atoms may be unequal in size and weight, and 
different in shajx: or configiiradon, they are all 
equal in their solidity, being |ibsolutely indi- 
visible through lack of void orjporcs. 

The dlshnction between mithcmatical and 
physical quantity and the enivncration or or- 
dering of diverse quantities seem to require the 
consideration of two prior questions. What is 
the nature of quantity? What arc the kinds or 
modes of quantity? 

Terms like quantity and quality do not ap- 
pear to be susceptible of definition. Quantity is. 
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perhaps, the fundamental notion in the mathc- 
matical sciences, yet neither it nor such terms 
as magnitude, figure, and number are defined 
in the great books of geometry or arithmetic. 
In Aristotle’s theory of the categories as the 
highest genera, such terms as substance, quan- 
tity, quality, and relation are strictly indefin- 
able, if to define a term is to give its genus and 
differentia. 

With quite a different theory of the cate- 
gories, Kant also treats them as indefinable. As 
indicated in the chapter on Qualify, they are 
for him the transcendental concepts of the un- 
derstanding. He uses such terms as quantity, 
quality, and relation, with moilality as a co- 
ordinate fourth, to represent the four major 
groupings of the caiegoiics. In his tabic of the 
categories, Kant’s treatment of quantity, under 
which he lists the concepts of unity, plurality, 
and loiality, pauilleis ihc treatment of quan- 
tity in his table of judgments, according to 
which judgments arc classified as universiiK par- 
ticular, and singular. All these considerations of 
quantity belong to what Kant calls his “tran- 
scendental logic.” So far as Kant considers quan- 
tity in its mathematical or physical (rather than 
logical) significance, he discusses it in connection 
with the transcendental forms of space and time 
which provide, according to him, the a priori 
foundations of geometry and arithmetic- -the 
sciences of magnitude and number. But in none 
of these connections are quantity and its prin- 
cipal modes, magnitude and number, defined. 

Though indefinable, quantity can, according 
to Aristotle, be characterized by certain dis- 
tinctive marks. As we have already observed, 
where qualities admit of variation in degree, 
quantities do not. With few exceptions, each 
quality has a contrary, whereas definite quan- 
tities such as an extent or a number arc not op- 
posed by contrary quantities. Aristotle con- 
siders the possibility that such apparently quan- 
titative terms as ‘large* and ‘small’ may also 
appear to be contrary to one another, as hot is 
to rold, or white is to black. But, he argues, 
these terms represent quantities only relatively, 
not absolutely. When things are compared with 
respect to size, one may be judged to be both 
larger and smaller than others, but the sizes of 
each of two things unequal in size are not con- 
trary to one another. 
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These two characteristics (lack of contrarie- 
ty and of variation in degree) do not, however, 
satisfy Aristotle’s search for a distinctive mark 
of quantity. They apply to substances, such as 
tree or man, as w'ell as to figures and numbers. 
This fact could have some bearing on the issue 
whether the objects of mathematics have a 
separate existence comparable to that of sub- 
stances, but in Aristotle’s view at least, quan- 
tities arc not substances. Physical quantities arc 
the attributes of bodies; the objects of mathe- 
matics consist of quantities abstracted from 
sensible matter. 

Conceiving quantity as one of the attributes 
of substance, Aristotle says that “the most dis- 
tinctive mark of quantity is equality and in- 
equality.” Only when things arc compared 
quantitatively can they be said to be equal or 
unequal; and, conversely, in whatever respect 
things art* said to l>e equal or unequal, in that 
respect they arc determined in quantity. 

“How far is it true,” Plotinus asks, “that 
equality and inequality arc characieriMic of 
quantity.?” It is significant, he thinks, that tri- 
angles and other figures arc said to be similar as 
well as equal. “It may, of course, be the case 
that the term ‘similarity’ has a different sense 
here from that undersicxxl in reference to qual- 
ity”; or another alternative, Plotinus adds, 
may be that ‘‘similarity is prcdicable of quan- 
tity only insofar as quantity possesses [qualita- 
tive] diflcrences.” In any case, comparison, 
whether in term ; of equality or likeness, seems 
to generate the rclationsliips fundamental to 
the mathematical treatment of quantities. 

Euclid docs not define magnitude in itself, 
but only the relation of magnitudes to one 
another. The first four definitions in the fifth 
book of his Elements illustrate this. “i. A mag- 
nitude is a putt of a magnitude, the less of the 
greater, when it measures the greater. 2. The 
grta»cr is a multiple ol the less when it is meas- 
ured by the less. 3. A ratio is a sort of relation 
in respect of size between two magnitudes of 
the same kind. 4. Magnitudes arc said to have a 
ratio to one another, which are ca(xible, when 
multiplied, of exceeding one another.” 

Archimedes also states his understanding of 
the distinetion between kinds of magnitudes — 
without defining these kinds—by reference to 
their comparability. Assuming that any given 
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magnitude can, by being multiplied, exceed 
any other magnitude of the same kind, he 
is able to know that magnitudes arc of the same 
kind if, by being multiplied, they can exceed 
one another. It follows that an indivisible point 
and a finite or divisible magnitude, such as a 
line, are not of the same kind, for they cannot 
have a ratio to one another. For the same rea- 
son, the length of a line, the area of a plane, and 
the volume of a solid are not magnitudes of the 
same kind. Since they bear no ratio to one 
another, they are quantitatively incomparable. 

The emphasis upon ratios has some significance 
for a controversial point in the definition of 
the subject matter of mathematics. In the Ira- 
dition of the great books, mathematicians and 
philosophers seem to agree that arithmetic 
and geometry have as their objects the two 
principal species of quantity— number and 
magnitude. This is the opinion of Euclid, Ni- 
comachus, Descartes, and Galileo; it is the opin- 
ion of Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Bacon, Hume, 
and Kant. But writers like Russell and White- 
head, who reflect developments in mathemat- 
ics since the 19th century, reject the traditional 
opinion as unduly narrowing the scope of math- 
ematics. 

To give adequate expre^ion to the univer- 
sality of mathematics, they sometimes propose 
that it should be conceived as the science not 
merely of quantity, but of relations and order. 
In view of the fact that the great books of math- 
ematics deal with quantities largely in terms of 
their relationship or order to one another, the 
broader conception seems to fit the older tradi- 
tion as well as more recent developments. 
Whether there is a genuine issue here concern- 
ing the definition of mathematical subject mat- 
ter may depend, therefore, on whether the 
fundamental terms which generate the systems 
of relationship and order are or are not essen- 
tially quantitative. To this question the tradi- 
tional answer seems to be that the mathema- 
tician studies not relations of any sort, but the 
relation of quantities. 

Tlie problem of the kinds of quantity seems 
to appeal for solution to the principle of com- 
mensurability. For example, Galileo’s observa- 
tion that finite and infinite quantities cannot 
be compared in any way, implies their utter 


diversity. But he goes further and says that 
“the attributes ‘larger,’ ‘smaller,’ and ‘equal* 
have no place cither in comparing infinite quan- 
tities with each other or in comparing infinite 
with finite quantities.” If the notion of quan- 
tity entails the possibility of equality or in- 
equality between two quantities of the same 
then either infinite quantities are not 
quantities, or each infinite quantity belongs to 
a kind of its own. 

The principle of incommensurability seems to 
be applied by mathematicians to distinguish 
quantities which arc different species of the 
same generic kind. For example, the one-di- 
mensional, two-dimensional, and three-dimen- 
sional quantities of a line, a plane, and a solid, 
are incommensurable magnttudes. The number 
of days in a year and the number of years in in- 
finite or endless time are incommensurable 
multitudes. 

The distinction between magnitude and mul- 
titude (or numl>er) as two modes of quantity 
appears to be based upon another principle, 
that of continuity and discontinuity. Yet the 
question can be raised whether magnitudes arc 
commensurable with numberv^t least to the 
extent of being measured by numbers. It may 
be necessary, however, to postpone answering 
it until we have examined the fundamental dif- 
ference between magnitude and multitude as 
generic kinds of quantity. 

What if magnitude and multitude, or con- 
tinuous and discontinuous quantity, do not di- 
vide quantity into its ultimate kinds? Aquinas, 
for example, proposes that the two basic kinds 
are dimensivc and virtual quantity. ‘‘There is 
quantity of hul^ or dimensive quantity,” he 
writes, ‘‘which is to be found only in corporeal 
things, and has, therefore, nO) place in God. 
There is also quantity of c//>t«e,'which is meas- 
ured according to the perfecti|>n of some na- 
ture or form.” It is in the latter sense, accord- 
ing to Aquinas, that Augustine writes: ‘‘In 
things which are great, but noi in bulk, to be 
greater is to be better.” | 

Just as dimensive quantities^ can be incom- 
mensurable with one another, ho with respect 
to virtual quantities, God’s infinite perfection 
makes him incommensurable with finite crea- 
tures. But a dimensive quantity cannot be 
cither commensurable or incommensurable with 
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a virtual quantity. The standard of measure* 
mcnt by which dimensive quantities are com- 
pared, and the standard by which virtual quan- 
tities arc ordered, represent utterly diverse 
principles of commensurability. Euclid’s state- 
ment that 'Those magnitudes are said to be 
commensurable which are measured by the 
same measure, and those incommensurable 
which cannot have a common measure,*’ cannot 
be extended to cover dimensive and virtual 
quantities, for the very meaning of “measure” 
changes when wc turn from the dimensions of a 
body to the perfections of a being. 

The distinction which Aquinas makes be- 
tween dimensive and virtual magnitudes has its 
parallel in the distinction he makes between 
two kinds of number, for both depend on the 
difference between material and formal quan- 
tity. “Division is twofold,” he writes. “One is 
material, and is division of the continuous; from 
this results number, which is a species of quan- 
tity. Number in this sense is found only in ma- 
terial things which have quantity. The other 
kind of division is formal, and is effected by op- 
posite or diverse forms; and this kind of divi- 
sion results in a multitude, which docs not be- 
long to a genus, but is transcendental in the 
sense in which lacing is divided by one and 
many. Only this kind of multitude is found in 
immaterial things.” According to the example 
suggested in the context, such is the multitude 
which is the number of persons in the Trinity. 

7 HE MATERIAL quantities of physics and math- 
ematics seem to fall under the two main heads 
of magnitude and multitude. “Quantity is ei- 
ther discrete or continuous,” writes Aristotle. 
“Instances of discrete quantities are number 
and speech; of continuous, lines, surfaces, solids, 
and, besides these, time and place,” Nicomachus 
explains the two kinds of quantity by examples. 
“The unified and continuous,” he says, is exem- 
plified by “an animal, the universe, a tree, and 
the like, which arc properly and peculiarly 
called 'magnitudes* to illustrate the discon- 
tinuous, he points to “heaps of things, which are 
called 'multitudes,* a flock, for instance, a 
people, a chorus, and the like.** 

The principle of this distinction appears to 
be the possession or lack of a common bound- 
ary. To take Aristode’s example of speech as a 
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quantity, the letters of a written word or the 
syllables of vocal utterance comprise a multi- 
tude rather than a continuum or magnitude 
“because there is no common boundary at 
which the syllables join, each being separate 
and distinct from the rest.” The continuity of 
magnitudes can be readily seen, according to 
Aristotle, in the possibility of finding a common 
boundary at which the parts of a line join or 
make contact. “In the case of a line,” he says, 
'This common boundary is the point; in the 
case of a plane, it is the line. . . . Similarly, you 
can find a common boundary in the case of the 
parts of a solid, namely, cither a line or a plane.*' 

Accepting the principle of the distinction, 
Plotinus insists that “number and magnitude 
arc to be regarded as the only true quantities.” 
AH others, like space and time, or motion, arc 
quantities only in a relative sense, that is, inso- 
far as they can be measured by number or in- 
volve magnitude, (jahleo raises another sort of 
difficulty. The Aristotelian conception of mag- 
nitudes as continuous quantities implies their 
infinite divisibility. This means, in his terms, 
that “every magnitude is divisible into magni- 
tudes” and that “it is impossible for anything 
continuous to be composed of indivisible parts.” 
Galileo acknowledges the objections to “build- 
ing up continuous quantities out of indivisible 
quantities” on the ground that “the addition 
of one indivisible to another cannot produce a 
divisible, for if this were so it would render the 
indivisible divisible.” Suppose a line to com- 
prise an odd number of indivisible points. Since 
such a line can, in principle, be cut into two 
equal parts, we are required to do the impos- 
sible, namely, “to cut the indivisible which lies 
exactly in the middle of the line.” 

To this and other objections which seem to 
him of the same type, Galileo replies that “a 
divisible magnitude cannot be constructed out 
of two or ten or a hundred or a thousand indi- 
visibles, but requires an infinite number of 
them. ... I am willing,” he says, “to grant to 
the Peripatetics the truth of their opinion that 
a continuous quantity is divisible only into 
parts which are still further divisible, so that 
however far the division and subdivision be 
continued, no end wiU be reached; but I am not 
so certain that they will concede to me that 
none of these divisions of theirs can be a final 
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one, as is surely the fact, because there always 
remains 'another'; the final and ultimate divi^ 
sion is rather one which resolves a continuous 
quantity into an infinite number of indivisible 
quantities.’* 

The question remains whether these indivisi- 
ble units, an infinite number of which constitute 
the continuity of a finite magnitude, can prop- 
erly be called quantities. At least they arc not 
magnitudes, as is indicated by Euclid’s defini- 
tion of a point as “that which has no part,” or 
by Nicomachus’ statement that “the point is 
the beginning of dimension, but is not itself a 
dimension.” If, in addition to having jxwilion, 
a point had size or extent, a finite line could not 
contain an infinite number of points. This prob- 
lem of infinite and infinitesimal quantities is 
more fully discussed in the chapter on Infinity. 

Within each of the two main divisions of 
quantity— magnitude and number— further 
sub-divisions into kinds are made. Relations of 
equality and inequality, or proportions of these 
ratios, may occur between quantities different 
in kind— different plane figures, for example. 
But the great books of mathematics indicate 
other problems in the study of quantity than 
those concerned with the ratios and proportions 
of quantities. The classification of lines and fig- 
ures results in the discovety of the properties 
which belong to each type. Possessing the same 
properties, all lines or figures of a certain type 
arc similar in kind, not equal in quantity. In ad- 
dition to developing the properties of such 
straight lines as perpendiculars and jrarallcU, or 
such curved lines as circles and ellipses, para- 
bolas and hyperbolas, fhc geometer defines the 
different types of relationship in which straight 
lines can stand to curves, e.g., tangents, secants, 
asymptotes. 

As there arc types of lines and figures, both 
plane and solid, so there are types of numbers. 
Euclid and Nicomachus divide the odd num- 
bers into the prime and the composite— into 
those which are divisible only by themselves 
and unity, such as 5 and 7, and those which 
have other factors, such as 9 and 15. 'Ehe com- 
positearc further differentiated into the variety 
which is simply secondary and composite and 
“the variety which, in itself, is secondary and 
composite, but relatively is prime and incom- 


posite.” To illustrate the latter, Nicomachus 
asks us to compare 9 with 25. “Each in itself,** 
he writes, “is secondary and comfxisitc, but 
relatively 10 each other they have only unity as 
a common measure, and no factors in them have 
the same denominator, for the third part in the 
former dot*s not exist in the latter nor is the 
fifth part in the latter found in the former.” 

The even numbers are divided by Nicoma- 
chus into the even times even (numbers like 
64 which can be divided into equal halves, and 
their halves can again be divided into equal 
halves, and so on uniil division must stop); the 
cvcn'timeS'odd (numbers like 6, 10, 14, 18 which 
can be divided into equal halves, but whose 
halves cannot be divided again into equal 
halves); and the odd-times-cven (niiml'icrs like 
24, 28, 40 winch can be divided into equal 
parts, whose parts also ran be so diviiled, and 
perhaps again these parts, but which cannot l)c 
divided in this way as far as unity). By another 
principle of classification, the even numbers fall 
into the sujxrrabundant, the deficient, and the 
perfect. The factors which produce supeiabun- 
dantordeficient numbers, when added together, 
amount to more or less than the number itself; 
but a number is perfect, Nieomachus writes, 
when, “comparing with itself the sum and com- 
bination of all the factors whose presence il will 
admit, it neither exceeds them in muliilude 
nor is exceeded by them.” Il is “equal to its 
own parts”; as, for example, 6, “for 6 has the 
factors half, third, and sixth, 3, 2, and i, re- 
spect ivcly, and these added together make 6 
and are equal to the original number.” At the 
time of Nicomachus only four perfect numbers 
were known— 6, 28, 496, 8128; since his day 
seven more have been discovered. 

I'hc further classification of numbers as lin- 
ear, plane, and solid, and of plane numbers as 
triangular, square, pentagoiial, etc., assigns 
properties to them according tto their configu- 
rations. The analysis of figufatc numbers by 
Nicomachus or Pascal rcpreicnts one of the 
great bridges between arithme ic and geometry, 
of which the other, in the opposite direction, is 
the algebraic rendering of gcaometrical loci in 
Descartes* analytical geometry. 

5 n either direction of the translation between 
arithmetic and geometry, discontinuous and 
continuous quantities seem to have certain 
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properties in common, at least by analogy. Eu' 
did, for example, proposes numerical ratios as 
the test for the commensurability of magni- 
tudes. “Commensurable magnitudes have to 
one another/* he writes, “the ratio which a 
number has to a number.” With the exception 
of infinite numbers, all numbers arc commen- 
surable and so provide the criterion for deter- 
mining whether two magnitudes arc or arc not 
commensurable. 

Introducing the notion of dimensionality in- 
to the discussion of figuraic numbers, Nicoma- 
chus observes that “mathematical speculations 
arc always to be interlocked and to Ixr explained 
one by means of another.** Though the dimen- 
sions by which linear, plane, and solid nunil>ers 
are to he distinguished “arc more closely re- 
lated to magnitude . . . yet the germs of these 
ideas arc taken over into arithmetic as the sci- 
ence which is the mother of geometry and more 
elementary than it.” Ihe translation does not 
seem to fail in any respect. The only non-di- 
mensional number, unity, finds its geometrical 
analogue in the point, which has position with- 
out magnitude. 

When diverse magnitudesarc translated into 
numbers, the diversity of the magnitudes seems 
to be effaced by the fact that their numerical 
measures do not have a corresponding diversity. 
The numliers will appear to be commensurable 
though the magnitudes they measure arc not, 
as magnitudes, comparable. As Descartes points 
out, It is nccc.ssary, therefore, to regard each 
order of magnitude as a distinct dimension. 

“By dimension,’* Descartes writes, “I under- 
stand nothing but the mcxle and aspect accord- 
ing to which a subject is considered to be meas- 
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urable. Thus it is not merely the case that 
length, breadth, and depth are dimensions; but 
weight also is a dimension in terms of which the 
heaviness of objects is estimated. So, too, speed 
is a dimension of motion, and there arc an in- 
finite number of similar instances. For that very 
division of the whole into a number of parts of 
identical nature, whether it exist in the real 
order of things or be merely the work of the 
understanding, gives us exactly that dimension 
in terms of which we apply number to objects.” 

The theory of dimensions can be illustrated 
by the choice of clocks, rules, and balances as 
the fundamental instruments for the measure- 
ment of physical quantities. They represent the 
three dimensions in the fundamental equations 
of mechanics— time, distance, and mass. 

Additional dimensions may be introduced in 
electricity or thermodynamics. In developing 
the theory of heat, Fourier, for example, enu- 
merates five quantities which, in order to be nu- 
merically expressed, require five different kinds 
of units, “namely, the unit of length, the unit 
of time, that of temperature, that of weight, 
and finally the unit which serves to measure 
quantities of heat.” To which he adds the re- 
mark that “every undetermined magnitude or 
constant has one dimension proper to itself, and 
that the terms of one and the same equation 
could not be compared, if they had not the 
same exponent of dimension'' 

A fuller discussion of the basic physical quan- 
tities, their definition, measurement, and their 
relation to one another, belongs to the chapter 
on Mechanics. The consideration of time and 
space as quantities, or physical dimensions, oc- 
curs in the chapters devoted to those subjects. 
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458b 459a; prop 11 464b'465a / Quadrature 
of the Parabola, prop 1-5 S28a-529b; prop 14- 
22 531b'536a; prop 24 537a'b / Method, prop 
I 571a'572b 

11 Apollonius. Comes, bk 1, prop 11 615a'616a; 
PROP 17-20 626a 628a; prop 22 629a'630a; 
prop 24 631a; prop 26-27 631b-634a; prop 
32-33 638a'640b; prop 35 643a-b; prop 42 
653b'654b; prop 46 659a'b; prop 49 661b 
663a; prop 52-53 668a-67Cjb; bk 11, prop 5 
686a; prop 7 687a; prop 24|699b-700a; prop 
28-30 701b-702b; prop 44 710b-711a; prop 

46 711b-712a; prop 48-51 ' 13a'726a; bk 111 , 

prop 1-3 731a- 735b; prop 16-17 747b-750a; 
prop 37-38 772b-77Sb; pw ip 41 778b-780b; 
prop 54 793b-796a 1 

28 Galileo: Two New Scier^s, second day, 
193a l95c; fourth day, 23|d-239d 
31 Descartes: Geometry, bk <v, 308b'310b 
34 Nbwton: Principles, bk i, lbmma 13-14 45a; 
LEMMA 15 -PROP 29 and schol SOorlSh esp 
PROP 19 Sla; PROP 30 76a-b 
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3»(4) to 3^(1) 

3^(4) Hyperbolas 
11 Archimedes: Conoids and Spheroids^ prop ii 
464b>465a 

11 Apollonius: Conics, bk i, prop t2 616 a' 
618a; prop 14 620a'621b; prop i6'19 624b' 
627b; prop 21-22 628a'630a; prop 24 631a; 
PROP 26 631b'632b; prop 28-^2 634a'640a; 
PROP 34 641a‘643a; prop 36-41 643b-653b; 
prop 43-45 654b-6S8b; prop 47-48 659b'661a; 
prop 50--51 663a-668a; prop 54-55 670b-675a; 
PROP 59-60 679b-681b; bk ii, prop 1-5 682a' 
686a; prop 7-23 687a'699b; prop 25 700a; 
prop 28-45 701b-711b; prop 47 -51 712b'726a; 
BK III, prop 1-26 731a'761a; prop 28 40 763 a' 
778b; prop 42-51 780b'791b; prop 53 56 
792b- 798b 

31 Descartes: Geometry, bk ii, 306b-307a; 
308b-312b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk i, lemma 12 41a; 
LEMMA 15 PROP 29 and scHOL 50a'75b esp 
lemma 15 'PROP 18 50a-51a 

3r. The relations of straight and curved lines: 
tangents, secants, asymptotes 

8 Aristoflf: Pr: t ^i\^alyhn, bk i, cii 24 [41'* 
1 4-2 1 1 58c 

11 Erciio: Elements, hk xii, nmNinoNs, 2,4-5 
41a; 7 II 41a-b; prop 2-4 42b 44a; prop 7-8 
44b-47a; prop 11-12 48b-49a; prop 14-24 
S0a-56a esp prop 16 17 51b-53a; prop 26- 
29 57b 59a; bk hi, prop 31-BK iv, prop 16 
59b 80b; bk vi, prop 33 125a-126a; bk xii, 
prop 1 338a'339a; prop 16 362b-363a; bk 
XIII, PROP 9-12 375b'381a 
11 Archimedes : Sphere and Cylinder, bk 1 , 
Assi^MPTioNs, 1-2,5 404b; prop i 405a; 
prop 3-4 405b'406b; prop 21-22 418a-419a 
/ Measurement of a Circle, prop 3 448b-451b 
/ Spirals, prop 3-9 485a'488a; prop 12-13 
490b; PROP 16-20 491b 495b / Quadrature of 
the Parabola, prop 1 5 528a 529b; prop 18- 
19 535a / Bool{ of Ijcmmas, prop 1-3 561a- 
562a; prop 6 563b 564a; prop 8-13 564b- 
567a; prop 15 567b-568b 
11 Apollonius: Contes, bk i, first orriNinoNs, 
4-8 604a-b; prop 15 51 621b-668a; bk ii 
^2a-730b esp prop 14-15 691b 692b, prop 
17 693b'694a; bk hi, prop 1-44 731a-783b; 
prop 53-56 792b-798b 

16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk i, 14a'24b; 26a-28b 
16^ Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, bk i, 532b-542b 
16 Kepler: Epitome, bk v, 973a 975a 
28 Galileo: Tipo New Sciences, first day, 
149d'lS0d; THIRD day, 229d^230a; 233b' 
2‘^4b; fourth day, 239b-d 
31 Descartes: Geometry, bk i-ii, 298b'331b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk"i, lemma 5-7 27a'b; 
LEMMA II 29b'30b; lemma t5'iPROP 29 and 
SCHOL 50a'75b; lemma 29 138a*b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
124 506a-c esp 506c 


3^- Surfaces 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk 11, ch 4 [286*»i3- 
287*3] 378b-c 

21 Euclid: Elements, bk i, definitions, 5-7 la; 
15-22 lb-2a; postitlates, 3 2a; prop i 2b' 
3 a; PROP 22 13 b' 14 a; prop 46 27 b' 28 a; bk 
VI, prop 18 112 a-’b; bk xi, definitions, 2 
301 a 

11 Archimedes: Sphere and Cylinder, bk 1, 
DFriNiiioNs, 3-4 404a 

11 Apollonius: Conics, bk i, first definitions, 
I 604a 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk ii, 832c-833b 

31 Dfscartes: Objections and Replies, 228C'229a 

3^(1) The measurement and transformation 
of areas 

7 Plato: Meno, 180c-182c 

8 Aristotlf: Categories, ch 7 (7‘*29-33] 12c'd; 
cii 14 [15*29-32] 21a / Prior Analytics, bk 11, 
CH 25 [69*30-34! 91a'b / Sophistical Refuta- 
tions, CH II [i 7 i*>i 2 -i 8] 236b; [i7i*»34-i72*7J 
236d / Physics, bk i, ch 2 [185*14-17] 259d' 
260a / Metaphyncs, bk iii, cii 2 [996^18-22] 
515b / Soul, bk 1, CH 2 I41 3*13-19] 643b 

11 Eu<,lid: Elements, bk i, prop 4 4a-b; prop 
8 6b'7a; prop 26 16a-17b; prop 35-45 21b- 
27b; BK I, PROP 47 -BK II, PROP 14 28a-40b; 
BK HI, definitions, I 41a; ii 41b; bk vi, 
DEFINITIONS, I 99a; PROP I 99a-100a; prop 
14-17 109a-112a; prop 19-29 112b 123a; 
PROP 31 123b'I24a; bk x, prop 9 197a 198b; 
PROP 13, LFMMA prop 14 200b- 202a; prop i6, 
LEMMA 203a-b; prop 19 206a; prop 21 and 
LEMMA 206b'207b; prop 24-26 209b-211b; 
prop 32, LEMMA 2l7b-218a; prop 53, lemma 
235a'b; prop 59, lemma 242a-b; bk xii, 
prop 1-2 338a-340b; lk xiii, prop 1-5 369a' 
373a 

11 Archimfdes: Sphere and Cylinder, bk i, 
ASSUMPTIONS, 3-4 404b; prop 5-16 406b- 
414b; prop 23-25 4l9a420b; prop 28-30 
422a'423a; prop 52-33 423b'425b; prop 34, 
corol-prop 37 427a-428a; prop 39-43 429a- 
432b; BK II, prop 3 437a-b: prop 6 441b' 
442b; PROP 8 -9 443b-446a / Measurement of 
a Circle, prop 1-2 447a-448a / Conoids and 
Spheroids, prop 2-6 458a '460b / Spirals, 
PROP 21-28 495b 501a / Quadrature of the 
Parabola, prop 14-17 531b 53Sa: prop 20-24 
535b'537b / of Lemmas, prop 4-5 562b' 

563b; prop 7 564b; prop 14 567a-b / Method, 
PROP I 571a'572b 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk v, 979b-984b passim 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first d\y, 153d- 
154a; 155b-156d; second day, 193a-194d; 
FOURTH day, 239d-240a 

34 Principles, bk i, lemma 2-4 25a-26b; 

LEMMA 8-9 27b-28b; lemma 22 64a'65b: 
PROP 30-31 and SCHOL 76a-81a; prop 81 140b- 
142b 

S3 James: Psychology, 673b 
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(3^. Smffaces.) 

3d(2) The relations of surfaces to lines and 
solids 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk i, ch 9 [ 992 * 10 - 
24 ] SlOb'C 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk xi, D^riNiTioNs, 2 8 
SOla-b; prop 1-8 302b'308a; prop 11-19 
309a‘<314b; prop 24 319b-320b; prop 28 
323b-324a; prop 38 336a-337a 

11 Archimedes: Conoids and Spheroids, defini- 
tions 455a-b; prop 7 9 461a-464a; prop 11 18 
464b-468b / Floating Bodies, bk i, prop 1 
538ab 

11 Apollonius: Conics, bki, first definitions, 
I 604a; prop 1-14 604b-621b. prop 52-38 
668a-679b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
142b'143d 

3 e. Solids: regular and irregular 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk xi, definitions, i 
301a; 12-28 301b-302b; prop 27 323a-b; bk 
XIII, prop 13-18 381a -396a 

11 Archimedes: Conoids and Spheroids, 452a- 
455a 

11 Apollonius: Conics, bk i, first definitions, 
2-3 604a 

11 NicoMAcavjfi: Arithmetic, bk ii, 832c'd;836b-c 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 863b-868b / Har- 
monies of the World, 101 la-101 2a 

3 e(l) The determination of volume 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk xi, definitions, 9-10 
301b; prop 25 320b-321b; prop 28-34 323b- 
332b; prop 36-37 334b'336a; prop 39337 a'b; 
BK XII, PROP 3-15 341a-362b; prop 18 367a- 
368b 

11 Archimedes: Sphere and Cylinder, bk i, 
LEMMAS PROP 20 414b'418a; prop 26 28 
421a'422b; prop 31-32 423b'424b; prop 34 
and COROL 425b'427a; prop 38 428b-429a; 
PROP 41 431a-b; prop 44 433a-b; bk 11, prop 

1- 2 434b-437a; prop 4-5 437b-441b; prop 7-9 
442b'446a / Conoids and Spheroids, prop 10 
464a; prop 18-32 468b-481b / Method, prop 

2- 4 572b-576b; prop 7 579a-580b; prop 10-15 
583a-592a 

28 Galileo: Tuh) New Sciences, first day, 
154c-155b; second day, 196b-c 

3 e( 2 ) The relations of solids: inscribed and 
circumscribed spheres; solids of revo- 
lution 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk ii, ch 4 [287*2-11] 
378c 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk xi, definitions, 14 
301b; 18,21 302a; bk xu, prop 3 -4 341a-344b; 
PROP 7 347b-348b; prop 17 363a-367a; bk 
xiii, prop 1 3-17 381a-393a 

11 Archimedes: Sphere and Cylinder, bk i, 
definitions, 5 -^ 404a; prop 23 -32 419a- 


424b; PROP 35-41 427a-431b / Conoids and 
Spheroids^ 452a 455a; prop 19-20 468b-469b 

33 Pascal: Etjuilihrium oflJquids, 3958- b 

34 Huygens: Light, cii v, 603b'604b 

4. Discrete quantities: number and numbering 

7 Plato: Parmenides, 496a- d 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 6 [4'*23-36] 9a b; 
[5*24-361 9 c-d / Posterior Analytics, bk 1, ch 2 
{72*22-24] 98d / Physics, bk iii, ch 7 |207’’i-i4l 
285d-286a; bk iv, ch ii [ 2I9'»2-81 299b; 
[220*21-24] 300a; ch 12 (220*27 )2] 300b; 
ch 14 [223*21-25] 303a / Metaphysics, bk 
VIII, CH 3 [1043^33 1044*1 4] 568b-d; bk x, ch 
1 [1053*24-31] 579d-580a; ( H 3 [1054*20 29] 
581a; ch 6 [1056^32-1057*7] 584b; bk xiii, 
CH 6-9 611d-618c; BK XIV 619b,d'626d 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk vii, depinitions, 1 2 
127a 

11 Archimedes: Sand Recl^ner 520a'526b 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk i, 811d-812b; 
813d-814b 

17 Plotinus: Fifth Ennead, ir v, ch 4-5, 
230b 231a / Sixth Ennead, tr t, rif 4 5 
253b-254d; tr 11, ch 13 276a-c; tr vi 310d 
321b 

18 Aik.ustine: Confessions, bk x, par 19 76a b 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk 11 , ch 38 654b c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theolngtcu, pari i, q 5, ^ 5, 
ANs 26c-27c; o 30, a 3 169b 170c; q 85, \ 8, 
REP 2 460b-461b; q 118, a 2, kbp 2 OOlc- 
603b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologiga, part i-ii, q 
32 , A 1 , ANS ISd-lSa 

33 Psscal: Arithmetical Triangle, 455a 456b 

35 1 .ocke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , cii xvi 
165c 167c 

53 James: Psychology, 874b'876b 

4a. The kinds of numbers: odd-even, square- 
triangular, prime-composite 

7 Plato: Kuthyphro, 196d-197a / Phaedo, 
244c-d / Gorgias, 254a c / Parmenides, 496a' d 
/ Theaetetus, SlSb-c 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk ii, ch 13 
[ 96 * 34 -^ 2 ] 131c / Topics , BK 111 , CH 6 [l20‘*3 
6 ] 168c; BK VI, CH 4 [i 42 ** 6 -io] 196a; cn ii 
[ 149 * 29-371 203c d / Sophistical Refutations, 
cH 13 [i 73 *" 8 -io] 239a / Metaphysics, bk v, 
CM 14 [ 1020^2 8 ) 541d 

11 P'.uclid: Elements, bk vii, definitions, 6-14 
]27a'b; 16 19 127b; 21-24 128a; prop i 
128a'b; prop 21-32 139b'14^; bk via, prop 
5 ]54b'155a; prop 9 157a'm8a; prop 11-12 
159b-160b; prop 14-27 lOlb-nOa; bk ix, 
prop i-io 171a'176b; pRoi 16-17 182a b; 
prop 30-36 ]83b-190b; bK x, prop 28 , 
LEMMA 1-2 2l3a'214b 

ll Nicomachus; Arithmetic, bk 1, 814b'821d; 
bk II, 831d-841c 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
144b-d 
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33 Pascal Arithmetical Tnanglct 455a 456a, 
470b-473b / Correspondence with fermat, 
486b 

4h The relations of numbers to one another: 
multiples and fractions 

7 I’lato Gorgtas^ 254a c / Theaetetus^ 515b c 

8 Arimoti b Physics, ok iv, ch 8 ig) 

29Sb / Metaphysics, bk v, on 15 [io 2 o'’ 26 - 
1021 * 14 ] 542a c 

11 I ucLiD Elements, bk vii-viii 127a 170a <sp 
BK VII, DEHNinoNs, \ 5 127a, 15.20 127b, 
BK IX, PROP 1-19 171a 183b prop ^5 188b 
189a 

11 Arciiimedfs Conoids and Spheroids fiMM\ 
455b 456a, 1 fmma lo prop 2 456b 457b / 
Spirals, prop xo i 1 488a 489b / Sand Reckoner 
520a 526b 

11 Nicomachi s Arithmetic, bk i ir, 821d 
831d. bk 11 , 841c 848d 

] 6 Kfplir Harmonies of the World, 1012 b 
1014b 

28(jalileo lao New Sciences, iiRsr day, 
144b 145a, ShcoNo dv\, 193b c 

33 I^AscAL Arithm A Inangle, 447a 454b, 
456b 460a. 468b 473b / Correspondence with 
/rrmj/, 477b 478a 484b 485d, 486b 

42 Kam Pure Reason, 212d 213a 

ic 7 he number series as a continuum 

11 I i < MI) / Uments, bk v, ni i ivinoNS, 5 81a, 
BK VII, DPriNllION , 20 127b, BK X, PROP 5 9 
195a 198b 

31 l)is< ARTIS Geometry 295a 353b tsp bk i, 
295a 298b 

33 Pascal Geometrical Demonstration, 434b 
439b passim 

34 Nfsvton Principles, bk ii, iimma 2 168a 
169b 

45 1 nuRiFR fheory of Heat 169a 2Slb pas 
sim 

5. Physical quantities 

5^. Space: the matrix of figures and distances 

7 Plato Tmaeus, 456a 458a 

8 Aristotie Categories, tub [ 5*6 2 ^] 9b c / 
Physics, BK IV, cii r 9 287a 297c 

12 Lucretius Nature of ihingu bk i (418 J 48 ] 
6 b c, [951 10071 12d 13b 

17 Plotinus Sixth Ennead, tr hi, ch ii, 286d 
287a 

19 Aquinas Summa fheologtca, parti 0 S, a 2 , 
RFP 1,3 35c 36b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 1 , ami 48 
llOd-llla 

31 Dfscartes. Rules, xiv 28a 33b / Discourse, 
part iv, 52d 53a / Directions and Replies, 
169c 170a, 231a b 

33 Pascal Vacuum, 370a, 372a 373a / Geomet 
rical Demonstration, 434a 439b 

34 Npwton Principles, dliiniiions, schol 
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8b 13a esp 8b 9a, 12a b. bk hi. gfnfral 
scHoi 370a b / Optics, bk hi, 542b 543a 

35 I Of Ki Human Understanding, bk rr, cii xv 
162b 165c passim 

35 BfcRKii lY Human Knou ledge, sbf r no 117 
434b 436a, spcr 125 1^2 437c 439c 

42 Kant Pure Reason, 23a 26b, 28b 33d, 160b 
163a 

45 1 01 RiFK Theory of Heat, 249a 251b passim 

53 Jamts Psychology, 399a, 548b 552a esp 
548b 549a, 626b, 877b 

5b Time* the number of motion 

7 Pi A 10 Ttmaeus, 450c 451 d / Parmenides, 
505a b 

8 \ristoile Categories, ch 6 [5*6 14] 9b c / 
Ph]sus, BK IV, CH lo 14 297c 304a, c, bk vi 
312b d 325d passim, esp c 11 i 2 312b,d 315d 
/ Generation and Corruption bk ii, ch 10 

^7*22 5 ^1 439b c / Metaphysu < bk v , < 11 1 4 
fio2o*25 541c, DK xii, CH 6 [i07i**(> 12] 
601b / Memory and Reminiscence, cii 2 [452** 
7 29I 694b 695a 

12 \i RiLius Meditations, rk vi, sect 15 275a b 

16 Km^ler Epitome, bk iv, 905a 907a, bk \, 
979b 985b / Harmonies of the World, 1019b 
1020b 

17 PioTiSLs Third I nnead, tr vh 11 9b 129a 
pissim, esp CH 8 10 123b 126a / fourth 
/ nnead, ir iv, 1 11 i<> 165c d / Sixth Lnnead, 
TR I, ( H 4 5 253b 254d, ch 16 260d 261c, 
iR HI, ( H 11. 286d 287a, ch 22, 294c 

18 \i Cl STINE Confessions, bk xi, par 12 40 
92b 99a / City oj God, bk m ch 6 325c d, 
BK MI, CH 15 351b 352d passim 

19 \()i IN AS Summa Iheologica, part i, q 7 , a 4, 
Ri V 4 32c 33c Q 10, A T, AN$ 40d 41d, aa 4 6 
43b 46d Q S), a ) 283b 284d, q 57 , a 3 , rfp 2 
297b 298a, q 64 a 6 , rfp \ 330c 331c. q 66, 
A \ REP 4 348d349d, part i 11, Q 31, v 2 , 
ANs ind REP I 753c 754a 

20 Vqi iNAs Summa Iheologua, part i 11, o 
114, A 7, Rtp 5 366a 367c, part hi si pim , 
Q 84, A 4 985d 989b 

21 Dantf Divine Comedy, paradisi, xxvh 
[106 120] 148b c 

28Gaiillo luo New Sciences, third day, 
201a 202a 

30 Bacon Novum Organum, bk 1 , aph 48 llOd- 
111a, BK 11. APH 46 177c 179a 

31 Di s( artls Objections and Replies, llOd 111a, 
213b c 

32 Mil TON Paradise Lost, bk v [577 591] 187b 
188a 

33 Pascal Geometrical Demonstration, 432b 
433b, 434a 439b passim 

34 Nlvvion Principles, dffinitions, schol 8b 
13a esp 8b, 9b 10a, 12a b, bk 1 , prop i 4 ind 
SC.HOL 32b 35b, prop 4 , corol vi vh 36a, 
PROP 10, coRoi IX 42a, prop 15 46b 47a, 
BK HI, PHFNOMLNON I II 272a 273b, phenom- 
INON |\ M 274a 27Sa 
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(5. Pbyskml quantities* Time: ibe nmmker rf 
metien.) 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk ii» ch xiv 
lS5b'162a esp sect 21 l59d; ch xv 16lb'> 
165c passim 

35 Beak BLEY : Human Knowledge ^ sect 97-98 
431 d' 432 a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xn» dxv 
X24~X25 506a-S07a 

36 Sterne: Trtstram Shandy, 292a'293b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 23 a' 24 a; 26 b* 33 d csp 
27 a; 72 c- 76 c; 130 b- 133 c 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 249a-251b pas- 
sim 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xr, 469a-c 

53 James: Psychology, 398a-408a passim, csp 
399a>b, 407a-408a 

The quantity of motion: momentum, Teloc- 
ity, acceleration 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch 8 [215*24- 
216*21] 295 a'd; ch ii [219*10-13] 298 d' 299 a; 
BK V, CH 4 [228*20-**i2l 309 b'C; BK VI 312 b, d- 
32 Sd passim, esp ch 1-2 312 b,d- 315 d; bk vii, 
ch 4 330 d- 333 a; bk viii, ch 8 348 b- 352 a / 
Metaphysics, bk v, ch 6 [1016*4-7] 536 b-c; 
CH [1020*25-33] 541 c; BK X, CH X [1052^24- 
31] S79b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk ix [294-^07] 
18 d 49 a 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr 1, ch 4-5 253b- 
254d; CH 16 260d-261c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 7, 
A 3, REP 4 32 c> 33 c; q 25, a 2 , rep 3 144 C' 
145b 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first day, 
166d>168a; third day, 197b'C; 200a-207d; 
209a-210c; 224b-225d; fourth day, 240a-d; 
243d-249b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk ii, aph 35, 
163a-c; aph 48 179d 188b 

34 Newton: Principles, def ii 5 b; df? vii-viii 
7 a' 8 a; law 1 11 14 a>-b; corol i 15 a; corol 
HI 16 b- 17 b; laws of motion, schol, 20 a- 
22 a; bk i, lemma xo 28 b- 29 a; lemma ii, 
SCHOL, 31 b- 32 a; prop i, corol 1 33 a / Optics, 
BK III, S 40 a' 541 b 

34 Huygens: IJght, ch i, 558b'S63b passim 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk it, cii 

XVIII, SECT 2 I74a-b * 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 
27,460c 

51 Tox^toy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a-c; 
470d-471a; bk xiv, 589d 

W. Mass: its relation to weight 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 462d'463c 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk xv, ch 9 296b-297c / 
Heavens, bk i, ch 6 [273*22-274*18! 364c- 
365b; BK 111, CH 2 [301*21^-^18] 392c-393a; 
BK IV, CH 2 399d-401e 


12 Lucretius; Nature of Things, bk i [ 358-369] 
5c; BK II [80-108} 16a-b; [294-296] 18d 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk v, 970b 

17 Plotinus: Second Ennead, tr vii, cii 1-2 
62d>64b 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk vi, 115d-116a 

28 Galileo: Tu>o New Sciences, first day, 
158b-c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11, aph 24, 
154d-155a; aph 35, 163c-d; ai*h 36, 166b-c; 
aph 40, 171d-172b; aph 48, 179d-180a 

34 Newton: Prinaples, dkf i 5a; bk 11, prop 24 
203a-204a; bk hi, prop 6 279b-281b; prop 8 
282b 283b; prop 20 291b-294b 

45 Fourier; Theory of Heat, 249a-251b pas- 
sim 

45 Faraday : Researches in Electricity, 632a 

5e. Force: its measure and the measure of its 
effect 

S Aristotle: Phync^, bk vii, ch 5 333a-d; 
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Chapter jj: REASONING 


INTRODUCTION 


I N the tradition of western thought, certain 
verbal expressions have become shorthand 
for the fundamental ideas in the discussion of 
which they happen to be so often repeated. 
This may be due to the influence of the text- 
books used in the schools, which copy one from 
another and hand down an easily recited jargon 
from generation to generation. In most cases 
the great books themselves arc probably the 
original source, though they have usually suf- 
fered over-simplification or distortion when 
their insights are thus transmitted. 

“Feaihcrless biped*’ and “rational animal** 
are, for example, stock phrases to illustrate the 
idea that a definition consists of genus and dif- 
ferentia— the class to which man, in this in- 
stance, belongs and the attribute which difler- 
entiates him from other members of this class. 
Statements such as “the whole is greater thap 
the part” or “two plus tw'o equals four” simi- 
larly serve to represent axioms or at least state- 
ments which, whether or not they can be 
proved, are usually accepted as true without 
proof. In the field of reasoning, the familiar ver- 
bal landmark is “All men arc mortal, Socrates is 
a man; therefore, Socrates is mortal.” Even 
those who have never heard of syllogisms, or 
who arc throughly innocent of the age-old con- 
troversies about the theory of the syllogism and 
the difference between deduction and induc- 
tion, might offer this sequence of statements if, 
pressed to say what reasoning is, they tried to 
aaswer by giving an example. 

The example, shopworn though it is and far 
from being the perfect paradigm, docs convey 
certain insights into the nature of reasoning 
which arc generally undisputed. 

The word “therefore,” which connects the 
third statement with the first two, signifies a 
relationship which is sometimes described in 
terms of cause and effect, as by Aristotle, and 


sometimes in terms of antecedent and conse- 
quent, as by Hobbes. The premises (/>., the 
statements which precede the “therefore”) 
cause the conclusion, it is said. We know that 
Socrates is mortal because we know that Soc- 
rates is a man and that all men are mortal. The 
premises are the cause in the sense of the reason 
why the conclusion may be regarded as true. 

The conclusion is also said to follow from the 
premises, or the premises are said to imply or 
yield the conclusion. If the premises arc true, 
then the truth of the conclusion can be inferred 
or proved. The relationship between the prem- 
ises and the conclusion seems to be the same 
whether the act of reasoning is called “proof” 
or “inference.” The distinction in meaning be- 
tween these two words seems tg^bc one of di- 
rection. We speak of “proving” a conclusion 
w'hcn we look toward the premises as the foun- 
dation for its truth; we speak of “infcriing” a 
conclusion when wc look toward it as some- 
thing which can be drawn from the premises. 

The words “iP* and “then” indicate that rea- 
soning is a motion of the mind from one state- 
ment to another. Sometimes the inference is 
immediate, as when wx argue that if all men are 
mortal, then some mortals are men. Here only 
two propositions arc involved, ofie of which is 
simply the converse of the other. Those who 
deny that immediate inference is truly infer- 
ence (because a proposition and ifs converse arc 
merely two ways of stating the sa|ne fact), insist 
that, implicitly or explicitly, reining always 
involves at least three statements! In any case, a 
single statement like “Socrates p a man,” or 
even a pair of statements connected by “and” 
rather than “if-then”— e.g., “Socrates is a man 
and Socrates is mortal”— docs not express 
what »s commonly recognized as reasoning. The 
motiofi of reasoning docs, however, appear in 
this sequence of statements, “If Socrates is a 
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man* then Socrates is mortal,” even though it 
omits a statement that may be necessary to the 
validity of the reasoning, namely, **A11 men are 
mortal/’ 

Thus, the &miliar grammatical distinctions 
of word (or phrase), sentence, and paragraph 
do not seem to provide a perfect parallel for the 
distinctions which the logicians make between 
terms, propositions, and syllogisms. But this 
much is clear. Just as a single word or phrase, 
like “man” or “rational animal,” can never ex- 
press a proposition, but only a term, so a sim- 
ple sentence expresses only a proposition, and 
never a syllogism; and a compound sentence, 
one made up of a number of sentences, expresses 
a syllogism only if its verbal construction some- 
how indicates that they form a sequence in 
which follows from the others, or if they 
are related in such a way that the truth of one is 
caused by the truth of *-he others. 

Tul cnAPTMi ON Idea (and perhaps also the 
cha[)tcronDr fimtion) deals with that content 
or act ol the mind — whether a percept or a con- 
cept, an image or an abstraction—which is ver- 
bally expressed in words or jih rases and of which 
the term is the logical representative. The chap- 
ter on JuixjMLNT (and perhaps also the chapter 
on Principle) deals with the mental act or con- 
tent that requires a sentence for its expression 
and IS logically represented by the proposition. 
Here wc are concerned with mental activity 
which involvej» not only two or more ideas, but 
also two or more judgments so connected that 
the mind passes from one to another. 

Whether the logical structure that Aristotle 
calls a “syllogism” represents all forms of the 
mental activity called reasoning, is one of the 
great traditional issues. Hume suggests, for ex- 
ample, that animals reason without making use 
of syllogisms; and Descartes and 1-ockc seem to 
hold that the highest forms of thinking, such as 
occur in mathematics or philosophy, cannot be 
reduced to syllogisms, except perhaps by a tour 
de force. 

Wc face a dilFercnc sort of problem when we 
compare reasoning with other acts of the mind 
“-with conception (or the having of ideas) and 
vtiih judgment (or the connecting of ideas with 
one another in the manner which mediaeval 
Writers call “composition and division”). No 


one denies that reasoning is thinking, nor does 
anyone deny that there are forms of thinking 
which are not reasoning, since conceiving and 
judging are generally regarded as kinds of think- 
ing or modes of thought. Reasoning is merely 
that mode of thought which is a procew— the 
going step by step from one statement to an- 
other. 

The problem which arises from the compari- 
son of reasoning with other modes of thought 
turns on the question whether the mind can 
learn anything without having to think ration- 
ally. Can certain things be known by insight or 
instinct, by induction or intuition, rather than 
by reasoning ? Are there truths which cannot be 
known by reasoning at all, but only by some 
other mode of thought ? These questions in turn 
raise the problem of the priority or superiority 
of such modes of thought as do not consist in 
reasoning. The theory discussed in the chapter 
on lNDLXTioN“~that induction is prior to rea- 
soning because intuitive generalization from ex- 
perience must provide the starting-points for 
demonstration— indicates one solution of the 
problem. Our present concern, however, goes 
beyond the issue concerning induction and de- 
duction to the most general contrast between 
the intuitive and the rational. 

For Plotinus any form of thinking— not 
merely reasoning— signifies a deficiency or weak- 
ness. In the scale of intellectual beings man oc- 
cupies the lowest rank because he reasons. But 
even the pure intelligences, which know intui- 
tively, rank below the One, because even the 
simplest act of thought involves some duality of 
subject and object. The One, according to Plo- 
tinus, transcends thought even as it transcends 
being. “The super-essential,” he says, “is the 
supra-cogitativc.” The One “has no need for in- 
tellection, being always self-sufficing.” 

Other writers do not go as far as this. Chris- 
tian theologians do, however, contrast the hu- 
man mind with the angelic intellect and the 
mind of God by saying that the latter are su- 
pra-rational, /.<*., above the need to reason. They 
do not, like Plotinus, hold that the transcendent 
being transcends thought itself— certainly not 
insofar as they discuss the divine ideas. But the 
kind of thinking which is not an instantaneous 
act of vision or an immediate intuition involves 
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the mind in a process of thought, somehow akin 
to change or motion; and tills, the theologians 
hold, cannot take place in any immutable be-* 
ing— the angels or Crod. 

The human intellect, according to Aquinas, 
gradually comes to know the iriuh “by a kind 
of movement and discursive iiuclicciual opera- 
tion ... by advancing from one thing known to 
another. But if from the knowledge of a known 
principle [men] were straightway to perceive as 
known all its consequent conclusions, then there 
would be no place for discursiveness in the hu- 
man intellect. Such is the condition of the an- 
gels, because in the truths which they know 
naturally, they at once behold all things what- 
soever that can be known in them.” 

That, says Aquinas, is why the angels “are 
called intellectual beings” and men “arc called 
rational'' Recourse to reasoning on the part of 
men betrays “the feebleness of their intellectual 
light. For if they fx>ssesscd the fullness of in- 
tellectual light, like the angels, then in the 
first grasping of principles they would at once 
comprehend all that they implied, by perceiv- 
ing at once whatever could he reasoned out of 
them.” 

The type of intuitive apprehension which 
the angels enjoy is even more perfectly exem- 
plified in Go(J’s knowledge. “In the divme 
knowledge,” according to Aquinas, “there is 
no discursiveness” — no succession, neither the 
turning from one thought to another, nor the 
advance from the known to the unknown by 
reasoning from principles to conclusion. The di- 
vine knowledge, Aquinas explains, is a single all- 
embracing act of vision, in w'hich “( Fod sees all 
things in one thing alone, which is I limself,” 
and therefore “sees all things together and not 
successively.” Apart from participation in the 
vision of God through supernatural light, all 
human thinking on the natural plane is discur- 
sive. Even the conception and the judgment 
arc discursive in the sense that the one involves 
an act of abstraction or definition and the other 
involves a composition or division of concepts. 
But though it is always discursive, human 
thinking is not, according to Aquinas, always 
involved in the motion of reasoning, that is, the 
transition from one thought to another. “Rea- 
soning,” he says, “is compared to understand- 
ing”— />,, the act of judgment by which we 


affirm or deny a single proposition— “as move- 
ment IS to rest, or aci|uisiiion to possession.” 

Di'Scartes rsFs the word “intuition” to name 
the way in which w'c know certain truths imme- 
diately and with certitude. He distinguishes 
“intuition from deduction by the fact that into 
the conception of the latter there enters a cer- 
tain movement or succession, into that of the 
former there docs not. . . . The first principles 
arc given by intuition alone, w'hile, on the con- 
trary, the remote conclusions are furnished 
only by deduction.” But while deduction, w hich 
Descartes says he understands to be “all neces- 
sary inference from other facts that arc know'ii 
w'lih certainty,” supplements intuition, it is 
never at an\ stage ol the reasoning process in- 
dependent of intuition. 

Not only docs intuition, according to Des- 
cartes, supply the first principles or ultimate 
premises of reascming, but it also certifies each 
step in the process. He asks us to “consider this 
consequence: 2 and 2 amount to the same as \ 
and 1. Now wx* need to see mtuitivelv not only 
that 2 and 2 make 4, and that likewise ^ and i 
make 4, but further that the third of the above 
statements is a necessary conclusion from these 
two.” 

If in addition to knowing the premises by in- 
tuition, the drawing of a conclusion from them 
is, as I')cscartes says, itself “efleclcd by intui- 
tion” —if the act of inference rests on the intui- 
tion that the conclusion fol low’s logically from 
the premises— in what way does deduction or 
reasoning supplement intuition? lb this ques- 
tion, Descartes replies that though the mind 
“has a clear vision of each step in the process,” 
it cannot comprehend in one intuition all the 
connections involved in a long chain of rcas<;n- 
ing. Only by taking the steps one after another 
can we “know that the last link in a long chain 
is connected w’ith the first, even though we do 
not lake in by means of one am the same act of 
vision all the intermediate linl s on which that 
connection dc|)cnds, but only remember that 
we have taken them successively under review.” 

Like Descartes, Locke coiltrasts intuition 
and reasoning, or intuitive and demonstrative 
knowledge. “Sometimes the mind perceives the 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas imme- 
diately by themselves, without the interven- 
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tion of any other: and this/* says I^cke, “we 
may call intuitive knowledge. . . . When the 
mind cannot so bring its ideas together* as by 
their immediate comparison ... to perceive 
their agreement or divSagreement, it is fain by 
the intervention of other ideas ... to discover 
the agreement or disagreement which it search- 
es; and this is that which we call reasoning.” 

Again like Descartes, Locke asks, “What need 
is there of reason?” It is necessary, he thinks, 
“both for the enlargement of our knowledge 
and regulating our ass<*nt . . . Sense and intui- 
tion reach bul very little of the way. Lhe great- 
est part of our knowledge depends upon deduc- 
tions and intermediate ideas; and in those eases 
where we arc fain to substitute assent instead of 
knowledge, and lake propositions for true with- 
out being certain they are sri, we have need to 
I nd out, examine, and compare the grounds of 
llu*ir probability.’* Fut tl.uugh reasoning en- 
larges our knowledge beyond whnt can be 
knoun intuitively, reasoning produces certain 
knowledge, according to Locke, only if “every 
step in reasoning . . . has intuitive certainly. 

. . . 'lo make anything a demonstration, it is 
necessary to perceive the immediate agreement 
ol the intervening ideas, whereby the agree- 
ment or disagreement of the two ideas under 
examination (whereof the one is alw^iys the 
lust, and the other the last, in the account) is 
lound.” 

On this view ol reasoning, nothing can be 
known demonst rativcly or by proof unless some 
things can be known intuitively, ;.e., without 
inlcrcncc or proof. Locke and Descartes seem 
to agree with Aquinas and Aristotle that dem- 
onstration depends upon indemonstrable truths, 
whether these are called axioms, immediate 
propositions, first principles, orself evidcnt max- 
ims'. Locke and Descartes, on the one hand, 
stress the point that in reasoning the logical 
connection between premises and conclusion is 
also indemonstrable and must be intuitively 
perceived. Aquinas and Aristotle, on the other, 
repeatedly observe that the truth of the con- 
clusion is implicitly contained in the truth of 
the premises, so that the advahcc which rcason- 
ing appears to make from the known to the un- 
known consists in coming to know actually 
what is already potentially known. Neverthe- 
less they, unlike Descartes and Locke, maintain 


that reasoning extends knowledge, even though 
it may not be the method of initial discovery. 

A somewhat contrary view seems to be taken 
by Mumc. If the objects under consideration 
are matters of fact rather than the relations be- 
tween our own ideas, the kind of reasoning 
which goes from premises to conclusion avails 
not at all. I’hc beliefs w'e hold alxiut such mat- 
ters, according to Hume, result from mental 
operations which are “a species of natural in- 
stinct . . . which no reasoning or process of 
thought is able either to prcxlucc ortoprevent. ” 
What he calls “experimental reasoning” or “rea- 
soning concerning matters of fact” is founded, 
he says, “on a species of Analogy, which leads 
Its to expect from any cause the same events 
which w'c have observed to result from similar 
causes.** 

Not only men, bur also animals reason in this 
way. Hut Hume thinks “it is impossible that 
this inference of the animal can be founded on 
any process of argument or reasoning by which 
he concludes that like events must follow like 
objects. . . . 'Lhe experimental reasoning itself, 
which we possess in common with beasts, and 
on which the whole conduct of life depends, is 
nothing but a sf>ecies of instinct or mechanical 
power, that acts in us unknown to ourselves; 
and in its chief operations is not directed by 
any such relations or comparisons of ideas, as 
arc the proper objects of our intellectual facul- 
ties.” 

The l oREcoiNG considerations indicate how di- 
verse theories of the role of reasoning arise from 
ill verse theories of the nature and kinds of 
knowledge in animals, men, angels, and CtoJ. 
According as various distinctions arc made be- 
tween human knowledge and opinion, or be- 
tween the way in which diflerent objects can be 
known, or between sjicculativc and practical 
interests, so, too, different formulations are 
given of the nature of reasoning. 

Aristotle’s distinction, for example, between 
scientific and dialectical or rhetorical reasoning 
turns upon his understanding of the difference 
between the objects of certain knowledge and 
the objects of probable opinion. This difference, 
he says, makes it “equally foolish to accept prob- 
able reasoning from a mathematician and to 
demand from a rhetorician scientific proofs.** 
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Hume's distinction between a priori and aposte^ 
riori reasoning— /.e., between reasoning from 
principles and reasoning from experience— de- 
pends upon his understanding of what matters 
must be submitted to experience and of the 
manner in which experience generates belief. 
The distinction which Aquinas makes between 
demonstrations propter quid and demonstrations 
quia--i.e„ between proving what something is 
from its causes and proving that it is from its 
effects — depends upon his understanding of the 
difference between essence and existence as ob- 
jects of rational knowledge. 

To take an example in the opposite vein, 
Locke*s theory that the same type of demon- 
stration is possible in both mathematics and the 
moral sciences^ seems to rest upon his view that 
all knowledge consists in the comparison of 
ideas. In contrast to this, other theories, which 
hold that the mode of reasoning differs in dif- 
ferent disciplines (especially in mathematics and 
morals, or in metaphysics and the natural sci- 
ences), seem to arise from the contrary view 
that, in these different fields of inquiry, the ob- 
jects and conditions of knowledge are different. 

Sometimes a distinction in the modes of rear 
soning is based upon the same considerations, 
but the distinction itself is expressed by differ- 
ent writers in different terms. The role of causes 
in reasoning appears to underlie Aquinas’ dis- 
tinction between a priori and a posteriort reason- 
ing, or reasoning from cause to effect as opposed 
to reasoning from effect to cause. “Demonstra- 
tion can be made in two ways,” he writes; “one 
is through the cause and is called a priori^ and 
this is to argue from what is prior absolutely. 
The other is through the effect, and is called a 
demonstration a posteriori; this is to argue 
from what is prior relatively only to us,” Des- 
cartes appears to make a parallel distinction, 
though he makes it in different terms. “Ihe 
method of proof is twofold,” he says, “one 
being analytic, the other synthetic. Analysis 
shows the true way by which a thing was 
methodically discovered, as it were effect from 
cause. . . . Synthesis employs an opposite pro- 
cedure, one in which the search goes as it were 
from effect to cause.” For both mathematical 
and metaphysical reasoning, Descartes prefers 
the analytic to the synthetic method. 

According to Newton, the method of analy- 


sis, in natural science as well as mathematics, 
consists in going from effects to causes, while 
the method of synthesis goes from causes to 
effects. Newton relates the difference between 
analysis and synthesis to the difference between 
inductive and deductive reasoning. This way 
of distinguishing between inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning, in terms of going from 
effects to causes or from causes to effects, would 
also seem to be related to the distinction 
Aquinas makes between demonstration quia 
(/.r., reasoning which proves only that some- 
thing exists) and demonstration propter quid 
(/>., reasoning which proves what something 
is— its nature or properties). The proof that 
God exists is, according to Aquinas, a demon- 
stration quia; it is also a posteriori reasoning or 
reasoning from effect to cause. Hut he would 
not call it “inductive.” In one passage at least, 
he seems to regard induction as the meiliod 
whereby we can come to some knowledge of 
what God is. “From natural things,” he writes, 
“one does not come by a demonstration of 
reason to know nonmatural things, but by the 
induction of reason one may knenv something 
above nature, since the natural bears a certain 
resemblance to the supernatur3t.” 

This sense of the word “induction,” how- 
ever, is like that in which Aristotle opposes in- 
duction to reasoning, not like that in which he 
distinguishes between inductive and deductive 
reasoning according to the order of terms in the 
inductive and deductive syllogism. In the or- 
dinary deductive syllogism, the middle term 
establishes the connection between the two 
extreme terms (for example, ‘being a man* 
establishes the connection between ‘Socrates' 
and ‘being mortal’). But “the syllogism which 
springs out of induction,” according to Aris- 
totle, establishes “a relation between one ex- 
treme and the middle by meins of the other 
extreme, e.g., if B is the midtAc term between 
A and C, it consists in proving through C that 
A belongs to B,” Starting fre^ C (particular 
cases of long-lived animals, su^ as man, horse, 
mule), we can argue inductively from the fact 
that these long-lived animals a)’e bileless, to the 
general connection between B (being bileless) 
and A (being long-lived). Such reasoning is 
valid, Aristotle adds, only if we can treat C “as 
made up of all the particulars; £br induction 
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proceeds through an enumeration of all the 
eases.*’ 

Different theories of definition also affect 
the place which is assigned to definition in 
reasoning. Hobbes, for example, regards reason- 
ing as a kind of calculation with names, which 
wholly depends upon the determination of their 
meanings. The operations of addition and sub- 
traction when done with words rather than with 
numbers are, he thinks, equivalent to “conceiv- 
ing of the consequence of the names of all the 
parts, to the name of the whole; or from the 
names of the whole and one part, to the name 
of the other part.” It is “nothing but reckoning 
(that is, adding and subtracting) of the conse- 
quences of general names agreed upon.” Aris- 
totle, with the theory that definitions state the 
cssenlial natures of things, not just the mean- 
ings of words, holds dial a definition may be 
“the conclusion of a demonstration giving es- 
sential nature,” as ^\ell as “an indemonstrable 
statement of essential nature.” In the latter 
case, the definition functions as a principle in 
demonstration. 

According to William James, reasoning, like 
definition, is “a selective activity of the mind” 

hich serves an mdividuafs interest or purpose. 
“My thinking,” he s;iys, “is first, last, and al- 
ways for the sake of my doing. . . . Reasoning is 
always for a subjective interest, to attain some 
particular conclusion, or to gratify some special 
curiosity.” It makes no difference whether the 
interest is practical or the curiosity speculative. 
The process of reasoning will lx: the same, 
though the element which provides a solution 
to the problem in any emergency will be called 
a “ ‘reason* if the emergency be theoretical, a 
‘means* if it be practical.” 

Those writers who, like Aristotle and Aqui- 
nas, regard the speculative and the practical as 
distinct though related orders of thought and 
knowledge, seem to think that practical rcason- 
mg has its own syllogistic form. Practical delib- 
erations for them arc different from theoretic 
demonstrations. The conclusion of theoretic 
tcasoning is an assertion that something is either 
true or false, whereas the conciusiofi' of prac- 
tical deliberation is a judgment that something 
h good or evil, and therefore should either be 
done or avoided. According to Aristotle, prac- 
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tical reasoning of the sort which ends in a 
decision that leads to act ion, takes the form of a 
syllogism which has one universal and one par- 
ticular premise. The major premise is a general 
rule of conduct, the minor premise a particular 
perception of fact. In the example .Aristotle 
gives of the practical syllogism, the major 
premise is the rule that et^erything sweet ought to 
be tasted, and the minor premise is the percep- 
tion that this particular thing is sweet. These two 
premises lead to the practical conclusion that 
this particular thing ought to be tasted. 

Not all practical reasoning, however, is con- 
cerned with reaching decisions or prompting 
action in particular cases. The rules of conduct 
W'hich decisions and actions apply may them- 
selves be the products of practical reasoning. 
The process by which general rules arc derived 
from even more general principles— the pre- 
cepts of I.1W or morality— involves, according 
to Aquinas, a form of thinking distinctly differ- 
ent from the theoretic or speculative sort. He 
points out in his Treatise on Law that we arc 
able to formnl.irc certain practical rules only by 
making particular determinations of universal 
principles, not by drawing deductions from 
them. “Something may lx derived from the 
natural law in two ways,” he writes: “first, as a 
conclusion from premises; secondly, by W'ay of 
determination of certain generalities. Tlic first 
way is like that by which, in the speculative 
sciences, demonstrated conclusions arc drawn 
from the principles; while the second mode is 
likened to that whereby, in the arts, general 
forms arc particularized as to details.” Of these 
two w’ays of thinking in the field of law, it 
would appear that it is only the second type 
which is peculiar to the practical as opposed to 
the speculative order. 

The msciTssioN of reasoning in relation to 
knowledge, opinion, and action, or in relation 
lodilfcrcni disciplines and sciences, usually pre- 
supposes a theory of the form which reasoning 
lakes regardless of its subject matter or use. 
This fact is most explicitly attested by the or- 
der of three great books concerned with reason- 
ing. Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics with the 
theory of demonstration in the sciences. His 
Topics deals with the theory of pnil>ablc argu- 
ment or reasoning in the sphere of opinion. 
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Both arc piccedecl by his Prior Analytics which 
treats of the syllogism in terms of its purely 
formal structure and its various forms. In the 
later tradition, the distinction l^twecn the 
problems of the Prior and the Posterior Analytics 
comes to be represented by the separation be- 
tween what arc called “formal" and “malcriar* 
logic. 

The formal analysis of reasoning centers on 
the problem of its cogency. Quite apart from 
any consideration of the truth of its premises or 
conclusions, reasoning is true or false according 
as it is valid or invalid on purely logical grounds. 
From premises which arc in fact false, a conclu- 
sion, which may be cither true or false, can be 
truly inferred if the structure of the reasoning 
is formally valid — that is, if the form of the 
premises stands in a certain logically prescribed 
relation to the form of the conclusion. The logi- 
cal problem, then, is to prescribe the formal re- 
lationships among propositions which permit 
valid inference from certain proi>osiiions to oth- 
ers, without regard to the content of the propo- 
sitions or their truth in fact. 

Defining a syllogism as “discourse in which, 
certain things being stated, something other 
than what is stated follows of necessity from 
their being so,” .\ristotle says, “1 call that a per- 
fect syllogism which needs nothing other than 
what has been stated to make plain w hat neces- 
sarily follow's; a syllogism is imperfect, if it needs 
either one or more propositions which arc in- 
deed the necessary consequences of the terms 
set down, but have not been expressly stated as 
premises.” Using the letters S and P to symbol- 
ize the subject and predicate of the conclusion, 
and the letter M to symlxdizc the middle term, 
the term which appears in the premises but not 
in the conclusion, Aristotle states the form of a 
perfect syllogism in the following manner: “All 
M is P, all S is M; therefore all S is P.” 

The first of these proposi lions, ihc one which 
contains the predicate of the conclusion, is 
called the major premise; the second, the one 
which contains the subject of the conclusion, 
the minor premise; the subject of the conclu- 
sion is called the minor term, the predicate the 
major term, Aristotle classifies syllogisms into 
three figures, or formal types, according to the 
position of the middle term, either as subject of 
the major premise and predicate of the minor 


in the first figure, or as predicate in hoih or as 
subject in both in the second and rhird figures 
respectively. Then according to w'hether the 
premises are universal propositions or particular 
(‘All M is P’ or ‘Some S is M*), and each is ci- 
ther aflirmativc or negative (‘All M is P’ or 
\Some S is not M’), he further distinguishes 
within each figure a number of valid incxids, or 
formally correct patterns of iiilerence. 

For example, in no figure can a valid mood be 
constructed w iih two particular or two negative 
premises. No conclusion can be drawn from the 
two particular statements that some poisons are 
liquids and that some liquids are indispensable 
to life; nor can any conclusion be drawn from 
the two negative statements that no tiiang!es 
are parallelograms and no rliomboids are paial- 
lelograms. In the first figure, the minor premise 
can he particular and must be allirmativc. the 
maior can l>e negative and must be iini\ (‘is.il. 
In this figure the following combinalions of 
premises— “some figures are not rectangiilai ” 
wi t h ‘ ‘all recta ngu la r figu res a re pa ra II elog ra ms, ” 
or “all prime numbers arc cnld” with “some odd 
numbers are squares”— yield ncrtonclusions. In 
the second figure, one premise must he nega- 
tive. Here it is impossible to draw a valid con- 
clusion fiom tw'o afliimative premises. Nothing 
follows from the two affirmative statements 
that all fish swim and all whales swim. In the 
third figure, only a particular conclusion can be 
drawn fiom a pair of premises both of which are 
universal. From the proposition that no men 
arc wise and the proposition that all men arc 
mortal, we can conclude only thar some mor- 
tals arc not wise. 

From these examples it w'ill be seen that Aris- 
totle’s rules of the syllogism arc rules concern- 
ing the quantity and quality of die premises re- 
quired in each figure to permit a valid infer- 
ence; and as in the third figure these rules per- 
mit only a particular conclusion to be drawn, 
so for all figures they delcrminn the character 
of the conclusion which can Uc drawn from 
premises of a certain quantity and quality. If 
one premise is negative, the conclusion must be 
ncga ivc. If one premise is particular, the con- 
clusion must be particular. 

There seems to be one universal principle of 
the syllogism which underlies all these specific 
rules for the valid moods in different figures. 
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“When one thing is predicated of another,” 
Aristotle says, “all that which is predicable of 
the predicate will be predicable also of the sub- 
jecl.” The negative aspect of this principle is 
immediately obvious. What cannot be predi- 
cated of a predicate, cannot be predicated of its 
subject. In the tradition of formal logic, this 
principle is sometimes staled in terms of the re- 
lation of classes rather than in tenns of subjects 
and predicates: if one class is included in a sec- 
ond, and that second class is included in a third, 
the first is included in the third; and if one class 
excludes another, the classes which it includes 
are also excluded from that other. 

The princijde of the syllogism is traditionally 
calli'd the dictum dc omnt at nullo. 'fhe dictum da 
onini^ which Kant in his Introduction to Ij)gic 
calls “the supreme ni-l.., Iplr of afririiiative syl- 
logisms,” IS thus expressed by him: “Whatever 
is unisersallv anirme<l ol a concept is also af- 
finiied c)( cveiyilung contained under it.” The 
dictum da tiullo, according to Rant, states that 
“whatever is univetsally denied of a concept is 
also denied of everything that is contained un- 
der It.” K.int appears to think that lx)th these 
rules follow from even more general principles: 
that “an attribute of an ailnbute is an aitri- 
buic of the thing itself” and that “ssharevet is 
inconsistent with the attribute of a thing is in- 
consistent with the thing itself.” 

lames also ailcinpls to make a more genetal 
formulation of the dictum dc omni at nuUo. 'I his 
law of thought, he says, is '^only the result of the 
function of comparison in the mind which has 
come by some lucky variation to apprehend a 
scries of more than iw^o terms at once.” .As 
lames states wdiat he calls the “principle of me- 
diate comparison,” it appears to be broader 
than the principle of the syllogism. It applies to 
any series of related terms— -to the relation of 
equal and unequal quantities in mathematics, 
as well as to the relation of subjects and predi- 
cates in the logic of predication or classes. 

James* principle of mediate comparison itself 
depends on what in mathematical logic and the 
logic of relations is called the “transitivity*' of 
relations. The relation of larger than^ for exam- 
ple, is transitive; for if one thing is larger than a 
second, and the second is larger than a third, it 
follows that the first is larger than the third. As 
stated in mathematical logic, the principle of 
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the syllogism is merely a special case of transi- 
tivity as it appears in the relation of implica- 
tion; for if P implies 0 » and Q implies R, then 
P implies R. 

Janies recognizes this when he w'rites that 
“//le principle of mediate predication or subsump- 
tion is only the axiom of skipficd intermediaries 
applied to a series of successive predications. It 
expresses the fact that any earlier term in the 
series stands to any later term, in the same rela- 
tion in which it stands to any intermediate 
term; in other words, that whatci^er has an attri- 
bute has all the attributes of that attribute, or more 
briefly still, that whatever is of a J{ind is of that 
l{ind's lonely Along with “the axiom of mediate 
cqualitw ‘equals ofeijuals arc equal,’ ” the rule 
of mediate predication or subsumption is, ac- 
cording to James, a special case of the law that 
“skipping inteimediary terms leaves relations 
the siimc. This axiom ob .skii’pfd intermedi- 
aries or of TKSNSFERRLD RI EVTIONS . . . SCCms 
li) be on the whole the broadest and deepest 
law of man’s thought.** 

J\Mi.s' AFiEMpr TO state a law of thought or 
principle of reasoning which iclcgatcs all the 
rules of the sy llogism to the status of a special 
case represents one lypt' of attack on ihc s\ IIo- 
givm. Whether, for instance, the sample of rea- 
soning wdiich Oescarics asks us to consider— 
that if 2 and 2 make 4, and { and i make 4. then 
2 and 2 amount to the same as 3 and i ■ -can be 
reduced to the syllogistic form of subject and 
predicate, or must be formulated under a more 
genetal principle of “transferred relations.” il- 
lustrates the basic issue here Ixrtween subjeci- 
prcdicatc logic and relational or mathematical 
logic. Other aspects of that issue arc discussed 
in the chapters on Lome, JuoeMENr, and Re- 
lation. 

.Another type of criticism of the traditional 
theory of the syllogism accepts the syllogism as 
the form of all reasoning, but objects, as Kant 
docs, to what he calls “the mistaken siiblilty * 
of the classification of syllogisms according to 
figures and mocxls. But Kant docs not deny all 
distinctions among syllogisms. On the conirarv, 
he says that syllogisms arc “threefold, like all 
judgements, dilTcring from each other in the 
manner in which they express the relation of 
know-ledge in the understanding, n.imely. cate- 
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gorical, hypothetical»andclis)iinctive.*’ Whether show the connexion of remote ones. This way of 

the hypothetical and disjunctive syllogisms are reasoning discovers no new proofs, but is the art 

distinct types of reasoning, or only special cases of marshalling and ranging the old ones we have 

which it would be a mistaken subtlety to treat already. The forty-seventh proposition of the 

as having principles of their own, is a problem first book of Euclid, is very true; but the dis- 
considered in the chapter on Hypothesis. covery of it, I think, not owing to any rules of 

Of all criticisms, the most severe is that which common logic. A man knows first, and then he 

cither rejects the syllogism entirely as of no use is able to prove syllogistically ; so that syllogism 

in reasoning, or regards the deductive syllogism comes af ter knowledge, and then a man has little 

as useful only in argumentation or debate, not or no need of it. . . . Syllogism, at best, is but 

in the process of inquiry or discovery, where in- the art of fencing with the little knowledge we 

ductive reasoning alone is fruitful or instructive, have, without making any addition to it.” 

Prom the conclusion of a syllogism, according It may be that the critics of the syllogism at- 
to Mill, one learns nothing more than one al- tribute to its exponents claims they do not 

ready knew in the premises; whereas in indue- make. Aristotle, for example, seems to present 

tive reasoning, Mill, like Bacon, thinks that the syllogism as a method of expounding argu- 

the mind goes beyond anything contained in ments rather than of discovering them, and of 

the premises and genuinely discovers a new testing the validity of reasoning rather than of 

truth. learning the truth about things. “All insti lic- 
it seems to be Descartes’ opinion that “the tion given or received by way of argument,” he 

syllogistic forms arc of no aid in perceiving the writes, “proceeds from prc-cxistcnt knowlctlge. 

truth about objects.” Locke makes the same This becomes evident upon a survey ol all the 

point more extensively. Admitting that “all species of instruction. I'hc mathematical sri- 

right reasoning may be reduced to [Aristotle’s] ences, and all other speculative disciplines, arc 
forms of syllogism,” he denies that they arc acquired in this way, and so arrthc two forms 

“the best way of reasoning for the leading of of dialectical reasoning, syllogistic and induc- 

those into truth who are willing to find it and live; for each of these latter makes use of old 

desire to make the best use of their reason for knowledge to impart new, the syllogism assiiin- 

the attainment of knowledge. . . . The rules of ing an audience that accepts its premises, induc- 

syllogism,” he writes, “servx not to furnish the tion exhibiting the universal as implicit in the 
mind with those intermediate ideas that may clearly known particular.” 
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18] 594b; CH 2 [r^ 57 *i 4 ' 3 ol 596d-597a; bk ii, 
CH 25 [ 1402*^1 3-1403*17] 652b-653a 

12 Epicteti's: Discourses, bk i, ch 7, 112d-113d; 
ch 26, 131b 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, 505a-506a 

19Aqi;inas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12 , 
A 7 , ANs and REP 2 56a-57b; q 19 , a 8 , rf.p 3 
116a-d; q 44 , a i, rep 2 238b-239a; Q 47 , a t, 
REP 3 256a-257b; o 82 , a 2 , ans 432d-433c; 
part i ll, o i 3 » A 5 . ans 67Sc-676b; a 6 , 
Ri p 1-2 676c-677b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, o 94, 
A 4, ANS 223d-224d; part 11 -ii, q 4, a 8 
409a d: part hi, q 9 , a 3 , rep 2 765b'766b 

23 Hobbes: Ijcviathan, part i, 65c-d; 71c 

31 Descartes: Rules, ii 2a-3b; xii, 23b / 
Discourse, part ii, 46C'48b / Meditations, i, 
76c 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 368b-369a 

34 llrvt.LNs: Light, preI’, 551b'552a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xv, 
sect I 3 365a-d csp sfa:t i 365a-c; ch xm 
366d-371c passim; ch xvh, sect 2 37ld- 
372b; sect 15-17 378d-379c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 
20-21 458a-c; sect m 469d470d csp 469d 
(fn ij; SECT X, DIV 87 88 489b 490b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 34Sa,c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 14d; 17d 18a; 194b d / 
Intro, Metaphysic of Morals, 387a' d 

53 James; Psychology, 878a‘884b 

4. The types of reasoning, inference, or argu- 
ment 

4a, Immediate inference: its relation to medi- 
ated inference or reasoning 

7 Pi-ATo: Euthyphro, 196d 

8 Aristotle; Interpretation, ch 7 (17^23-37] 
27b-c; CH 10 [20*16-37] 30d<31b / Prior 
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(4. The types of reaseningt itference, or argument 
4a, immediate inference: its relation to 
mediated inference or reasoning,) 

Analytics, bk i, cii 2 -3 39d'40c: bk it, cii 
8-^10 79b-81b; oh 22 [6y^26-6S^2^] 89b d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 17d'18a; 109ddllc csp 
109d 110a, llOd'lllc 

4b. The direaion and uses of reasoning: the 
distinction between proof and inference^ 
and between demonstration and dis- 
covery 

7 Plato: Republic, bk vi, 383d-388a 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, oh ^ 

[72^*25 99c / Topics, BK I, ni 2 Hid 144a 

/ Sophistical Refutations, ch 2 227d-228a: oh 
lo-xi 234d-237c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk i, ch 4 [1095*30 -*^1 5] 
340cd 

11 Archimedes: Method, 569b'570a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iv, 267a b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 56c 58b; 
59c d; 96d-97a / Novum Orgunum, pref 
105a-106d; bk 1 107a'136a,c csp aph 11 26 
107d'108d, APH 2c)-30 109a, aph 6 q 116a b, 
APH 103-106 127d 128c 

31 Descartes: Rules, 11, 2c-3a; x, 16d 17a; 
XIV, 28b'C / Discourse, p\rt ii, 46c-48b 

33 Pascal: Pensdes, i 171ad72a; 40 177b 
178a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, cii vii, 
SECT 11, 340C'341a; ch xvii, sect 2- 5 3714- 
372b; sEcr(>-7 376c-377b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 15d-16c; llOd-lllc; 
119a-b; 193a-200c csp 193d-194b, 199a'C / 
Practical Reason, 294a-b / Judgement, 570b- 
S72b; 572d-S74b; 600d-603d csp 603b-c 

53 James: Psychology, 381b-385b csp 382a, 384a- 
385b; 672b-673b 

4r. Inductive and deductive reasoning 

8 Aristotle; Prior Analytics, bk 11, cii 23 
90a-c / Posterior Analytics, bk t, ni i [71*1 iij 
97a: CH ^ [72*’25-^?l 99c; cii iH lllb-c; bk 11. 
CH 7 [Q2*54-hJ 126b / Topics, bk i, cii 12 
148d; CH iS (io8*»7-i2] 152d; bk mii, ch 14 
[164-J1 i6|222d 

9ARisi()rLi: Ethics, bk 1, ch 4 [1095*30- 
^8j 340c; CH 7 [io 98*^5-‘»3] 343d; bk vi, 
CII 3 388b-c / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 2 [1356*36- 
1358*351 596a-598b; bk ii, ch 20-22 640d' 
645a 

28 Galileo: Tu/o New Sciences, rouRiii day, 
252a-b 

28 1 Iar\ by: Motion of the Heart, 280c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 42a- c; 57b- 
58b; 61d; 96d'97a / Novum Organum, hk i 
107a-136a,c csp aph 11-26 107d 108d, aph 69 
116a'b, APH 103-106 127d-128c 

31 Descakils: Rules, ii, 2d-3a; iii, 4c-d: vii 
10b 12a; xi 17b-18b; xii, 23b'24c / Discourse, 


PART VI, 6ld-62c / Objections and Replies, 
167c-d 

34 Newton; Principles, bk hi, rule iv 271b / 
Optics, BK HI, 543a b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xii, 
SFcr 6-13 360a 362d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, div 9 
454c-455a; sect hi, div 19, 458a; sect iv, 
div 26 460b c; sicr vm, div 65, 479b c; 
si-cr IX, mv 82 487b'c; sect xh, div i 31- 132 
S08d'509d passim 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 45b 46a; 195d 197b 

43 Mii,l: Utilitarianism, 445a 447b passim; 
475b, d [fn 1] passim 

45 Pvraday: Researches m Electrinty, 659a 

51 Toi.sroY: ll^ar and Peace, rpiiax.i r it, 690b 

53 Jsvii-s: Psychology, 674a-675b csp 675b 

4d, Direct and indirect argumentation: proof 
by reductio ad ahsurdum\ argument from 
the impossible or ideal case 

8 ARis i-orLK: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 23 57b 
S8b; CH 29 62d 63d; bk it, cii 11-14 
84b; (.H 17 86b 87a / Posterior Atialvtir\, bk i, 
CH 26 118d-119b / Topics, BK MU. <.H 2 
[157**3^ 158*2] 214b c / Mctap/iYSKs, bk iv, 
CH 4 [1006*12 29) 525b c; bk m, ch 5 [io6i‘^ 
34- 1062*12) 590a b 

9 AaisroTLE: Ethics, bk vn, cii 2 [1146*22 30] 
396b 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 368b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 227a-228a 

4e. Refutation: disproof 

7 Pr ATo: Sophist, 558b d 

8 AkisroiLi:: Prior Analytics^ bk ii, cii 20 87c d; 
tin 26 91b d / Sophistical Refutations, ch 4 ii 
228b 237c 

9ARisro[ih: Ethics, bk vii, ch 1 [in>**i 7I 
395b / Rhetoric, bk ii, ch 22 |i396**2ol ch 26 
[1403*34] 644d 653a,c csp ch 25 [1402*29] cii 
26 [1403*311 651d-653a,c 

10 Ciai.ln: Natural Faculties, bk 1, cii 14, 177a- 
179d 

31 I >1 s cartes: Objections and Replies, 208a'C 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 368b 

4/. Reasoning by analogy: arguments from 
similarity \ 

7 Pl\ ro: Republic, bk 11, 316a-l:|; bk iv, SSOa-b; 
BK VI -vii, 383d-391b 

8 Aklsiotle; Prior Analytics, bk ii, ch 24 90c- 
91a / Topics, bk i, ch 18 bo 8*'6 19) 152d- 
153a 

PAristoi-le: Rhetoric, dk i, ch 2 [i 357*^25 - 
1358*2] 597c d; hk ii, ch 20 [1393*22 1394*8] 
640d-641d 

20 Aquinas: Sitmma Theologica, part 111 suppl, 
Q 75, A 3, REP 2 938a'939d 

23 HobBEs: Jonathan, part i, 60c; 67c 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk i, aph 34 109b; 
BK II, AIM! 27 , lS 8 a b 
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34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, general schol, 
370b*371a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk it, cii xi, 
SECT 2 144a'C; bk iv, cii xvi, sect 12 370b- 
371a 

35 Berkeley: Unman Knowledge^ sect 105-106 

433b-d 

35 Hume: JItsman Understanding, sect ix, div 
82 487b-c; sect xi, mv 11 ^ 502a d; div 115 
503b c 

42 Kant: Judgement, 547b'548c; 600d'603d esp 
601d-602a. 602b [in i] 

49 Darwin: Origin of Specie^, 26a; 241b 

53 Dmes: Psychology, 295a-b; 677a 678a; 686 b- 
690a esp 688 a 689a 

54 I'ri.ud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 
SOlb'C / New Introductory lectures, 819a 

5. Reasoning in relation to knowledge, opin- 
ion, and action 

5//. The fact and the rf /^oned fact; mere belief 
distinguished from belief on rational 
grounds 

7 Pi Aio: Menn, 188b 189a / Republic, bk v, 
370d 373c 

SAristoiij,: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch (i 
[ 7 S''i 2 ^ 7 ] 103a c; cii i:? 107c 108c: bk 11 , cii 
1 - 2 122b,d-123c / Soul, mk ii, cii 2 [41 ^“ 11 - 
19 ] 643a -b 

9 Aiusiotli:: Iithio', bk 1 , ch 4 [i 095 ‘'^() ^i^J 
340c-d; CH 7 lio 9 S’'^ 5 -^ 4 l 343d; bk vi, ch 3 
388b c; ch ii 392c 393b 

11 Archimedus: Method, 569b 570a; prop 1 , 
572b 

20 Aqi'inas; Summa Theologica, part hi, q 9 , 
A KEi* 2 765b 766b 

31 Di.se \RTns: Rtdes, xvi, 35a b 

35 I.ocKr : Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxiir, 
SECT 25 210 c-d 

35 Hhme: Human Understanding, si-.cr iv 458a- 
463d passim, esp niv 28 33 460d 463d; sect 
V 463d-469c passim, esp niv 38 466b-c, oiv 
45 469c 

36 Swipr: Gulliver, part iv, 165a-b 

- 42 Kant: Pure Reason, 228c-d; 240b 243c / 
Judgement, 601d-607c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 283c-288c passim / Utilitar- 
ianism, 445d-446b 

46 1Ii:r.Ei,: Philosophy of History, intro, 156d- 
160b 

53 James: Psychology, 689b-690a 

5^. Scientific reasoning: the theory of demon- 
stration 

7 Plato: Menn 174a-190a,c / Republic, bk vi, 
386d 388a / Parmenides 486a-511d esp 491a-c 
/ Philebus, 610d-613a 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 30 63d- 
64b / Posterior Analytics 97a-137a,c / A/e/a- 
physics, BK VI, CH i |io 25 '*i-i 3 | 547b; bk vii, 
CII 15 [i() 39**20 1040 * 8 ] 563c-564a 


9 Aristotle: FMcs, bk vi, ch 3 388b'C; ch 6 
389d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part x, 58a-c; bOa-b; 
60d; 65c d: part iv, 267a-c 

28H\RVT.v: On Animal Generation, 332a- 
337a,c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of looming, 42a*c; 
56c 59c: 61 d / Novum Organum, prep 105a 
106d: BK i 107a-136a,c esp aph 11-26 107d- 
108d, API! 69 n 6 a-b, aph 103 -106 127d- 
128c 

31 DrscARTi.s: Rules, i -xiii la-27d / Discourse, 
PART VI 60d'67a,c 

33 Pasc.m,: Vacuum, 365b 366a; 368b-369a / 
Geometrical Demonstration, 430b-434a; 442a- 
443b 

34 New ion: Principles, bk hi, rule-s 270a-271b 
/ Opttes, bk hi, 543a-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch xi, 
SECT 16 303c-d; mk iv, cii i, sect 9 , 308d- 
309b: CH H, SECT 2-13 309d-312b; cii iv, 
MCT 7 325b; cii vii, sect ii, 340c-341a: 
CH XH, SKC.T 6 13 360a 362 d; cn xv, sect i 
365a c; ch xvii 371c-380d passim, esp sect 
2-4 371d-376c. SECT 15 378d-379b 

35 Hime: Human Understanding, si CT iv, niv 20 
458a-b; niv 30 , 462a; suer xii, uiv 1 31-132 
508d 509d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, la 13d; 190c-191a: 
194b-c: 211c-218d esp 217c-d / Fund. Prin. 
Meta physic of Morals, 264d / Pref. Metaphysi- 
cal Elements of Ethics, 365a 366a / Judgement, 
463a-467a: 542c 543a; 603b c 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 445b-d 

53 )\mls: Psychology, 674a 675b; 677b; 862a- 
865a 

5A(1) The indemonstrable as a basis for dem- 
onstration 

7 Plmo: Cratylus, 112 a 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch i [24*21- 
^ 16 ) 39a-c / Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 3 
99b 100a; cii 7 [7S“3«-^7l 103c; ni n 105d- 
106b: CM 19 23 lllC'116a; bk 11 , cii 19 136a- 
137a.c / Physics, bk h, ch 1 [193'** -«)] 269b / 
Heavens, bk i , ch 5 [271^1 13I 362c-d / Meia- 
physhs, HKi, ciio[992’^24 99 3*1 [51 la b; rkih, 
CH 2 [ 996''26 99 /'^! 4 I 515b'd: mk iv, ch 4 
[» ''16*4 -12! 525a b; c:h 6 [loi 1*3-14! 530d; 
BK XI, CH 6 [1063*^7-12] 591d: bk xiii, ch 4 
[ 1078^*28 31 ] 610b c / Soul, BK I, CH 3 [ 407 * 
22-30] 636d'637a 

9 Aristotle: Generation of Animals, bk h, ch 
6 [ 732**17 35 ] 283d'284a / Ethics, bk vi, ch 3 
388b-c; cii 6 389d: ch ii 392C'393b 

19 AgriNAs: Summa Theologica, part i, q 17 , 
A 3 , REP 1-2 102d-103c; o 36 , a 3 , rep 4 
194c-195d; part i-ii, q i, a 4 , rep 2 612a- 
613a 

20 Aol’inas: Summa Theologica. part i-h, q 04 , 
A 2 . ANs 221d-223a; q 112 , a 5 , ans 359c- 
360c 
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(5A Scimtifie reasoning: the theory 0 / iiemonstra- 
Hon* 5^(1) The indemonstrable as a basts 
/or demonstration ) 

28 Harvey On Animal Generation, 333d 334d 
csp 334a 

30 Bacon Advancement of Learning S9c d 97a 

31 Descartes Rules, ii 2a 3b / Discourse p\rt 
II, 46c 47a / Meditations 1, 76c / Objections 
and Replies, 123a b, 224b, d 

35 Locke Human Understanding, bk. iv, rii 11, 
stcT I, 309d, sFcr 7-8 310d 3Ua, ch hi, 
SECT 4 313b c, CH XV, SECT I 365a c r ^ 
36Sd, CH XV n, sect 15 378d 3‘"9b 

42 Kant Pure Reason, 217c d / Practical Reason, 
307d 310c evp 309b / Judgement 542d 543a 

43 Federaust nlmbcr 31 103c 104a 

43 Mill Uhlitartanism, 446d 447a, 461c 462a, 
475b,d [In i] 

44B0SWLLL Johnson, WXb 
46 Hegfl Philosophy of Right, additions, 3 
n6a 

53(2) Definitions used as means in reasoning, 
definitions as the end of reasoning 

7 Plato Sophist, 551a 552c ' Seienth letter, 
809c 810d 

8 Aristotle Prior Anal\ttc^ bk i, ch 4^ 68d 
/ Posterior Analytics bk 1 , ch 2 ( 72 *t 9 2 \\ 
98d, CH 8 [75^21 ^ 2 \ 104a ch 10 (76^15 77*4] 
lOSc d, CH 12 (82^*46 83*iJ 113b ch 3^ (Sg* 
17 ^5] 121d 122a, c bk 11 ch 3 10 123c 128d 
/ foptcs, BK VII, CH 5 (154*23 3I 209d 210a 
[155^17 23I 210d, BK MU CH 3 214d 215d / 
Metaphysics, bk i ch 9 I992*' 30 -993*1] 511b, 
BK III, CH 2 [996^18 21 1 515b BK IV, CH 4 
[ioo5'*35 ioo7'‘2o] 525a 527a ch 7 [1012*18- 
24] 532a b, CH 8 [1012^;, 8] 532c, bk \i, ch 5 
5^a d, BK XIII, CH 4 (1078^*23 30] 610b c / 
Soul, BK i, CH I [402*’i6 403*2] 631d 632a cii 
3 (107*22 30] 636d637a cii 5 (409*3i-'»i8] 
639b c, BK II, CH 2 (413*11 19] 643a b 

9 \RisrorLF Parts of Animals, bk i, ch r [639** 
7-6p‘»5l 161d 165d 

19 Aqi ISAS Summa Iheologica, part i, q 2. a i, 
REP 2 lOd lid, A 2, Rtp 2 lid 12c Q 3, A 5, 
ANs 17c I8b, Q 17* A 3t RFP I 2 102d 103c, 
Q 85, A 6 458d 459c 

23 Hobbfs Leviathan, part i, 56b 60c, 65d 
31 Dfscartes Objections and Replies, 128c 129a 
33 Pascal Pensies, i 171a 172a / Geometrical 
Demonstration, 430b 434b 
35 1 ocKF Human Understanding, bk in, c h xi, 
SECT 15-17 303b 304a csp sict 16 303c d, 
BK IV, CH Ilf, SF< T 20, 319b 
35 Humf Human Understanding, spct vii, div 
48 470d 471c, SECT viii, niv 74 484a c, sfct 
XII, Div 131 508d 509a 

42 Kanf Pure Reason, ]79d 182b, 211c 218d / 
Practical Reason, 293c 294b 
51 1 o! s roY War and Peace, ppilogul 11, 690b 
54 Freld Instincts, 412a b 


53(3) A priori and a postortori reasoning: from 
causes or from effects; from pnnaples 
or from experience, analysis and ayn« 
thesis 

7 Pi A 10 Phaedo, 242b 243c 

8 Aristotlf Posterior Analytics, bk t, ch 3 
[ 72**25 33 ] 99c j Physics bk i, c h i 259a b / 
Generation and ( orruptDn, bk i, < h 2 [ 3 i 6 <‘ 5 - 
14 1 411c d / Metaphysics, bk vii, ch 3 [ 1029 * 
33 ’^12) 552a 

9 Arisiotlt Fthics, bk i, cti 3 [109 ^**29 1095 * 
12 ] 340a b CH 4 ( 1095*30 ** 13 ] 340c d bk 
HI, CH 3 (i 1 12^*20 24 ] 358d bk vi, cii 8 [ 1 1 j 2 * 
12 I9|391b / Politics BK I, rii 1 [ 1252*17 24 I 
445b 

IOGalfn Natural h acuities bk i, iii 14 177a 
178d esp 177c, 178c d bk hi cii i 2 199c d 

19 Am iNAs Summa fheologica part i ii, 0 14 , 
A 5 680a c 

23lInBHis Lctiathan i ari i 60a b iartiv 
267a b 

281Iarvea On 4mn al Gcntiatton *3328 315c 

30 Bacon Not urn Or^/; 7 ///w bk i \j fi i \ 106 
128a c 

31 Dcscarffs Rule n 2 d la iv v 5a 8 a / 
Objections and Rt pin > 1 28a 129a 

33 Pas( Al Vacuum 368b 169a 

34 Nemfon Optics, bk iii S43a b 

34Hi\ccns light trip 551b 552a 

35 I 0 ( Ki Human Understandmg bk ii 1 11 i, 
srrr 10 I23c bk iv, ch xu, sk t 0 1 3 360a 
362d 

35 Bprkclfa Human Knouled^e srer 21 417a 

35 Hi VIP Human Understanding, scci iv 458a 
463d pissim csp div 20 21 458a c, on 30 
462a SI r I V, div 3 1 38 , 464a 466c sicrxi 
497b 503c pissim csp div 105 498d 499a 
srrr xti div 131 132 508d 509d pissim 

42 Kam Pure Keaton 14a 20 c 34a36a, llOd 
111 c 115dl20c, 129a, 135a 173a csp 158a 
160b 172c 173a, 174a, 179c 182b 190c 191a, 
192a b 193d 200 c 211 c 218d / Fund Prm 
Metaphysic of Morals, 2S3a 2S4d csp 253d 
254a 262a 287d esp 263a 264d, 268b d / 
Pra( t teal Reason 294a b 307d*308b,309b d 
329d 330c / Sterne of Right, 40Sb d / Judge 
ment 600d 603d esp 603a b 

43 Mill Unhtariamsm, 445c 44^ 

46Hr( II Philosophy of Histori intro, 182d 
183c f 

53J\mls Psychology, 91a 94b isp 94b, 673a 
674b 872a 873a 

54 1 RFirD Narcissism, 400d 

54(4) The role of causes in demonstration and 
saentific reasoning 

7 Pi Aio Vmaeus, 455a b, 465d 466a 

8 \risiotip Posterior Analytics 97 a 137a, c 
esp BK If, CH It 18 128d 136a / Physics, bk h, 
CH 7 275b d / Metaphysics, bk hi, < h 2 
[ 996 * 18 -^ 26 ] 514d 515b, BK VI, ch i [ 1025 **!- 
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13 ] 547b; BK VII, CH 17 (i 04 t»io-'>ii] 565b-d; 
BK vni, CH 4 [io 44 * 33 -** 2 o] 559a-b 
9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals^ bk i, ch i 
[ 659 *» 7 - 642 ‘* 5 l 161d'165<l esp I 639 ** 34 “ 64 o* 9 l 
162b, [ 640 ** 5 -i 2 ] 163a, [ 642 *i 4 “ 2 ij 16Sb / 
EthicSy BK I, CH 7 [io98“25]-ch 8 [io98‘*^5l 
343d344b 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, 505a'506a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologka, part i, q 2, a 2, 
ANS and REP 2-^ lld'12c; q 14, a 7 81d'82b; 
A II, ANS 84c<85c; q 19, a 5, ans and rep 2 
112ddl3c; Q 44, A t, KEP 1 238b'239a; o 57 , 
A 2, ANS 295d>297a; part i-ii, q 14, a 5 
680a -c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 55, 
A 4 28c 29d; part hi, Q 9, a 3, rep 2 765b- 
766b 

23 Hobbes: I^eviathan^ part i, 60a -b; part iv, 
267a-b 

28 CJamleo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
202d-203Q; ' pay, 252a'b 

28 Harvey: Circulation of the Blood, 319c / On 
Animal Generation, 335c-336c; 393b'C: 425a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 45a'46a; 
46c'47c / Novum Organum, bk i, apii 48 
llOd-lHa; aph 99 127bc 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, 52a-d; 
PART VI, 61d'62c; 66 a-b / Meditations, in 
81d-89a esp 84b 85a, 87c-88c; iv, 90a-b / 
Objections and Replies, 108b‘n2a; 120 c-] 22 c; 
AXIOM V 131d'132a; 212c; 215a'b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, axiom 2,4 355d; 
PROP 8, scHOL 2 356d-357d esp 357b-d; 
APPENDIX 369b'372d; part hi, 395a d; 
PART IV, PREP, 422b,d-423c; appendix, i 
447a 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, rule i-ii 270a; 
GENERAL SCHOL, 371b'372a / Optics, BK III, 
541b'542a; 543a b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xii, 
sect 9 360d-361b; ch xvii, sect 2 371d' 
372b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
60 , 477a; sect ix, div 82 487bc; sect xii, 
div 132, 509b'C 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 348a,c 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 46d-47c; 164a-171a; 183b 
[fn 1 ] / Fund, Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 285c- 
286a / Practical Reason, 310d-311d; 339a / 
Judgement, 574a-b; 578B-d 
45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part 1 , 9 b- 
10 b 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a; 183a-184a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 217d-218a; 239b- 
240d 

50 Marx: Capital, lOb-llb esp lib 

53 James; Psychology, 89b'90a; 668a-671a esp 
670a-b; 745b; 824b-825a; 884b 886 a 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 454b-c; 483d- 

484a 


5^(5) Demonstration in relation to essence 
and existence: demonstrations propter 
quid and quia 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk hi, ch 2 [996*»i2- 
21 1 515a'b; bk vi, ch 1 [ 1025 ^ 1 - 18 ] 547b,d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part r, q 2, a 2 
lld'12c; q 3, A 4, REP 2 16d-17c; a 5, ans 17c- 
18b; Q 46, A 2, ANS 253a-255a 

21 Dan fe: Divine Comedy, purgatory, hi [54- 
45I 56b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 78d-79a; 79 d- 
80b 

31 Descartes: Meditations, i, 76c; iii 81d-89a; 
VI 96b -103d / Objections and Replies, llOb-c; 
216d 218b; 261a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 
XVII, SECT 20, 173a; ch xxxi, sect 6 240d- 
241d esp 241a-b; sect ii 242d-243a; bk iii, 
ch XI. sect 15-17 303b 304a esp sect 16 
303C'd; bk iv, ch iv, sect 8 325b-c; ch xii, 
sect 6-9 360a-361b esp sect 9 360d-361b 

35 Hi^mk: Human Understanding, sect iv 458a- 
463d passim, esp i>iv 20-21 458a-c, div 30 
461d-462b; sect xii, div 131-132 508d'509d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 85d-88a; QSa-d; 179c- 
182b 

53 James: Psychology, 667b 

5 c. Dialectical reasoning: the opposition of 
rational arguments 

7 Plato: Euthydemu^ 65a-84a,c / Phaedrus, 
134b'C / Phacdo, 242b 243c / Republic, bk 
VI -VII, 383d'398c / Parmenides, 491a-5lld / 
Theaetetus, 525d 526b / Sophist, 558b-d / 
Statesman, 594d-595d 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk i, ch i [23*^21 - 
*^16] 39a-c; ch 30 [46*3-iol 63d / Posterior 
Analytics, bk i, ch 6 [75“2i-28) 103b; c:ii ii 
[77®25-35] 106b / Topics 143a'223a,c / 
Sophistical Refutations, cii 2 227d-228a; ch q 
234b-d; ch ii 236a- 237c / Heavens, bk i, ch 
10 [279'*4-i2l 370d f Generation and Corrup- 
tion, BK I, CH 2 [31 6*5 -1 4] 411c-d/ Metaphysics, 
BK IV, CH 2 11004^18-27] 523d: BK XI, cii 3 
[io6i'>8-i2| 589d; bk xhi, ch 4 [io78**i8 -28] 
6I0b 

9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk i, ch i [ 1355 * 28 - 39 ] 
594c-d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 8 113d-114c; 
BK II, CH 12, 151d-152a 

19 Aqitinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 83 , a 
1 , ANS 436d'438a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 9, 
A 3, rep 2 765b- 766b 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk ii, 
101 b 106a 

30 Bacon: Advancement nfijeaming, 47d-48d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part r, 43d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xvi, 
sect 9 369b c 
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(5. Reasoning in relation to knowledge, opinion, 
and action. 5 c. Dialectical reasoning: the 
opposition of rational arguments^ 

35 HuMb: Human Understanding^ sect x, div 
86-91 4S8d 491c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, la b« 36d 37d, 108a d, 
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187a 192d; 200c 209d 219a 220b, 229b c, 
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291a'292a, 302a d, 331c 337a, c, 340a 342d, 
348d 349a / Science of Right, 407a 408b / 
Judgement, 540a 546d, 562a 578a csp 562d 
564c, 575b 578a, 584c d 

46 11 hGbL Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 135 
47b d 
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of persuasion 
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115a 141a,c csp 129d 141a,c / Menn, 176d 
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Sophist, 558a 561a 
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93a, c / Posterior Analytics, bk i, cii i [ 71*1 10 ] 
97a / Metaphysics, bk i\, ch 5 [ 1009*16 22 ] 
528c 

9 Artsfotle llthics, bk i, ch 3 [i 094 ** 2 ^- 27 ] 
339d 340a / Rhetoric, bk 1 593a 622d esp ( it i 
(i ^ 5 * 5*4 **2215946 595a, bk 11 , t h iS 26 639a 
653a, c, BK 111 , CH 15 669d 670c, cii 17 19 
672a 675a, c 

10 (lALEN. Natural FacuUtes, bk 1 , cii 16 , 180c 
181a 

12 rpicrETi's. Discourses, bk i, cii 5 110 b r; 
ch8 113d 114 c 

18 Augi stinp Christian Doctrine, bk ii, ch 36 - 
37 653d 654b, bk i\, ch 4 676d 677a 

19 Aquinas Summa Theologica, pari i, q 85 , 
A I, ASS 436d 438a, part 1 11 , q 7 , a 1 , ri-p i 
651d 652c 

23 Hobbfs: Letiathan, part 1 , 67c; part ii, 
127d; 128d 

25 Montaigne* Essays, 446d 450a; 453c 454d 

30 Bacon: Adiancement of Learning, 58c 59a; 
66 c 67c 

31 DfscARTEs: Rules, x, 16d 17a 

33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstration, 440b- 
442a 

35 I>ocke: Human Understanding, bk in, cii x, 
SFCT ^4 299d-300a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 227a 228a 

37 Fiflding- Tom Jones, 261c d, 320c 321b 

42 Kant: Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
376c.d 

43 Fcoeraust. number 14 , 62a-d 

43 Mill* Liberty, 284b'C 

44 Roswell: Johnson, 209a 

51 ToLsroy: War and Peace, bk vi, 243b; bpi- 
LOGUE I, 672a'b 


5e. Practical reasoning 

8 Aristotif: Topics, bk hi, cii 1-4 162a 166b 
/ Metaphysics, bk mi, ch 7 [ 10 ^ 52 * 25 -^ 22 ] 
555b-d / Soul, bk i, ch 5 [ 107*22 2 ^] 63Gd; 
BK III, ch 9 [ 4 ^ 2 ** 26 - 4 ?^*->] 665c 

9 Arisioili : Motion of Animals, cii 7 [ 701*5 

4 g| 236b d / Ithui, bk i, cii ^ j 1094**! 2 27 ) 
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Morals, 383a d 388d, 390b, d 391a, 393a / 
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Judgement, 461a 467a csp 45;ja 467a, 596c- 
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43 Mill Utilitarianism, 445c'd, 456a 457b 

53 Jamps: Psychology, 186a, 381b 385b csp 382a 
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8 Aristofle Soul, bk 111 , ch ii [^ 54*16 22 ] 
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[ii 42 ** 2 o 26 ] 392a, bk vii, ch 5 [ 1156 ** 24 - 
1147 *^ 19 ] 396d 398a passim 

19 Aquinas Summa Theologica, pari i, q 81 , 
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2 461c 462a 

20 Aquinas Summa Theologica, part i ii, o 76 , 
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thought ^ 
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30 Bacon* Advancement of learning, 94d 95b 
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31 1^1 sosRFks: Discourse, part 111 , 48b 50b 

35 Lo( kf; Human Understanding, hk h, 011 xxi, 
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193b c; SI ct 60 - 7 ^ 194a 199c passim 

42 Kanf: Pure Reason, bOa-c; l69C'170a / Fund, 
Prm. Metaphyut of Morals, 260d-261b; 266b' 
267d; 268b / Practical Reason, 327d 329a / 
Science of Right, 398a 399c / Judgement, 586a' 
b; 588b [fn 2 |; 595a'd 

43 Mill: Uberty, 276b-277a; 294d-295b / 
Utilitarianism, 4568-457 b 

46 Hloel: Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 122 
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796a-b 
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25 ^il523b-c; BK VI, CH I [ 1025 '’! i8]547b,d; 
BK IX, CH 6 {i 048 '‘ 25 -'*’ 9 l 573C'574a; bk xi, 
ch 4 Iio 6 i*io-i 8 J 589b; cii 7 [ 1064 ®! 9 ] 
592b 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part 1 , g i 3a- 
10c; o 2 , a 2 lld-12c; o 42 . a i, rep 2 I75d' 
178a; g 46 , a 2 253a-255a 


20 AgriiNAs: Summa Theologica, part ii -ii, g 2 
a 10 399b 400b; part iit suppl, Q 75 , a 4 
Rpp 2 938a*939d 

23 1 loBui s: Ijeviathan, part i, 78d'79a; 79d 80a; 
PART II, 163a-b; part hi, 165b 

29 (^LKVANFts: Don Quixote, part i, 122b-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 95d'101c 

31 OLsoARThs: Meditations, 69a'71a,c / Objec' 
non\ and Replies, 119d; 1283-1 29a 

31 Spino/.a: Ethics, part i, prop ii, sriioi 358d 
359b 

33 Rasc.al. Vacuum, 355b-356b 

35HiMn: Human Understanding, stoF r, div 2 
451b c; Div 4 451d-452c 

40 Gibbon: Dei line and Fall, 308c-d 

42 Kanf: Pure Reason, 15c-16c; 85d 88 a; 179c 
182b; 190a 200c; 211c 218d esp 215d 2]6d / 
Fund. Prm. Metaph\iic of Morals, 264d / 
Prailtcal Reason, 293c 294b; 351b-352c / 
Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 365a- 
366a / Judgement, 600d'603d 

6b. Demonstration in mathematics: analysis 
and synthesis 

7 Plaio: Meno, 180b'183c / Republic, bk vi, 
386d 388a; bk vii, 392a 395c; 397c-d 

8 Arisiofi 1 : Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 41 [19*’ 

^2 ^ 7 ] 68 c / Posterior Analytics, bk 1, ( h i 
t 7 i“ii-i 6 ] 97a b; rii 10 104d 105d esp | 76 *‘ 
^9 77 ® 2 | 105d; c,n 12 106c-107c; ch 18 lllb-c; 
Hk II, c H 9 [ 9 ^^ 2 i 2sl 128a b / Topics, bk v, 
CH 4 |i 183b; BK NT, CH 4 [ 141 *^^ 22 I 

194d 195a; bk vii, cii ^ [15^*6 ii] 208a b: 
BK VIII, c H I [r‘> 7 '*i ^1 213a / Physics, bk 11 . 
CH q [ 20 ()'*i 5 29 J 277c d / Heavens, bk hi, c h 
4 ^i| 394a Metaphysics, bk iii, ( ii 2 

[ 996 * 21 - ^(>1 514d 5l5a; [ 99 f)^’i 8 21 ] 515b; kk 
vn, CII 10 |io^6*2 8] 559b-c; bk ix, ch t) 
|io=)i “22 577b-c; bk xi, ch ^ [ 1061*29 

589c; CH 4 589d-590a; cii 7 [io 6 ^*^^ 6 -io()^"()| 
592b; hk xui, ch 2 [1077**!- loj 608d'609a; 
CH { 609a 610a 

9 Arisfoul- Generation of Animals, bk it, t ii 
6 [742^24 ^* 5 ] 283d 284a / Fjhtcs, bk i, cii 7 , 
[io94’’iq 27] 339d 340a; bk hi, ch 4 [ 1112 '* 
20 24] 358d; bk vii, ch 8 [1151*15-19] 
402a 

11 Arc HiMi DEs: Method, S69b'570a; prop i, 
572b 

11 Apoli.omus: Conics, bk h, prop 44-47 710b 
713a: prop 49 51 7l4b-726a 

23 Houuhs: leviathan, part i, S 6 b; 58a c; 
59c 

28 (j'ilhert: loadstone, prf.f, Ib-c 

31 l)i Si:ARrEs: Rules la'40a,c passim, esp 11 , 3a, 
IV, 7c, VI 8a'10a, xiv, 30d-33b, xvi-xm 
33d-40a,c / Discourse, part i, 43b-c; part ii, 
46c 47 c; part iv, 52d-53a / Meditations, 73a; 
i, 76c; v, 93a-d / Objections and Replies, 128a- 
129a / Geometry 29Sa'353b esp bk 1, 295a- 
298b, BK II, 304a-b, bk hi, 353a 
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51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a-d; 
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35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch 1, 
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xii, sect 9-13 360d'362d 

35 Berkfley: Human Knowledge, sect 107, 
434a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sfct 1, niv 9 
454c-45Sa; sect hi, div 19, 458a; srer iv, 
Div 26 460b-c; sect vh, div 48 470d-471c; 
niv 60, 477a; spcr ix, oiv 82 487b-c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, IbSa-b 

42 Kant: Intro, Metaphysic oj MoraU, 387a-b / 
Judgement, 578d'582c esp 579b-c 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 659a; 
774d-775a 
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51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a d 
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passim 
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412a'b / General Introduction, 483d -485a esp 
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Pleasure Principle, 661c-662a / New Intro- 
ductory Ijectures, 879c 
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339d-340a; cn 4 [ 1 095*30-''! 3 1 340c-d; ch 7 
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35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch h, 
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451a'453b passim; div 9 , 4544-4S5a; sect v, 
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Chapter 77 : REASONING 


CROSS-REFERENCES 

/w; Other comparisons of human and animal iniclligencc, see Animal 10(2); Language i; 
Man la-ic; Memory and Imagination 6b; Mind 3a -3b. 

Another discussion of the distinction between the intuitive and the discursive or rational, 
see Knowledge 0c(i); and for the consideration of supra- rational knowledge, see Ex- 
perience 7; God 6c(3)-6c(4); Happiness 7c(i). 

I’hc distinction and relation between reasoning and other acts of the mind, see Definition 5; 
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INTRODUCTION 


E IR qiiantily and quality, relation is ;;cn- 
orally recofjnizH as a basic term or catc- 
i;ory. Bur its meaning, like theirs, cannot be 
defined. Relation is, perhaps, the prototype of 
an indefinable notion. As Bertrand Russell 
points out, it seems to be impossible to make 
any statement of what relation is without using 
the notion of relation in doing so. 

Any term wliich is essentially relative seems 
also to be incapable of definition. Its meaning 
cannot be stated without referring to its cor- 
relative; and since the meaning of the latter 
reciprncallv involves the former as its correla- 
tive, each member of a pair of correlative terms 
draws upon the other for its meaning. A part is 
a part of a whole; a whole, a whole of parts. 
Similarly, the meaning of parent involves the 
notion of child and the meaning of child the 
notion of parent. 

Plato applies this maddening fact about cor- 
relative terms to all comparatives which pre- 
suppose the correlation ol more and less. “Com- 
paratives such as the hotter and the colder,” he 
writes, “arc to be ranked in the class of the in- 
finite.” They cannot be measured or defined. 
Terms like ‘much’ and ‘little,’ ‘great’ and 
‘small’ lcK)k like quantities, but, according to 
Aristotle, they arc “not quantities, but rela- 
tives, for things arc not great or small absolute- 
ly; they arc so called rather as the result of an 
act of comparison.” 

Concerning quantities and qualities, the an- 
cients ask how they exist. The alternatives seem 
to be ithcr that they exist in and of them- 
selves, or that they exist as the attributes of 
substances such as stones and trees. But with 
regard to relations, the ciuestion seems to be 
whether they exist rather than how they exist. 

The supposition that a relation cannot exist 
apart from the terms it relates may be thought 
to imply that the relation docs exist when the 


terms it relates exist. The ancients, howc\ ci , do 
not appear to regard the relation as wmcihing 
having a reality distinguishable from the rcdliiy 
of the correlative terms. It seems to be signifi- 
cant that both Plato and Aristotle discuss 
relati\c terms, rather than relations as such. 
For the most part, they signify relations by us- 
ing a pair of words which name things standing 
in a certain relation to one another. 

'riuis in the Categories, Aristotle refers to 
‘double’ and ‘half,’ ‘master’ and ‘slave,’ 
‘greater’ and ‘less,* or ‘knowledge’ and ‘object 
known’ as examples of correlative terms. “.Ml 
relatives,” he says, “have a correlative.” .Some- 
times it is necessary to find the precise word, or 
even to invent the right word, for in order to 
indicate that a given term is relative, its cor- 
relative must be appropriately named, “('on- 
ciibinc,” says Locke, “is, no doubt, a relative 
ii.iinc. as well as wife; but in languages where 
this, and like words, have not a correlative 
term, there people arc not so apt to take them 
to be so, as wanting that evident mark of rela- 
tions which is between corrclaiKcs, which seem 
to explain one another, and not to Ix! able to 
exist but together.” 

When “reciprocity of correlation docs not 
appeal to exist,” Aristotle suggests that it may 
be the result of our failure to use words care- 
fully. If we wish to use the term ‘rudder* 
relative, we cannot call its corrcLitivc a ‘Iwat,’ 
for “there are boats which have no rudders.” 
Since there is no existing word, it would be 
“more accurate,” Aristotle thinks, “if \vc coined 
some word like ‘ruddered* to name the correla- 
tive of ‘nidtlcr.**’ Similarly, in the case of 
‘slave’ as a relative term, its correlative is nor 
‘man’ undcrsicKxl in any sense, but only man 
undcrsKMxl as ‘master.* 

The things which arc designated by a pair of 
reciprocally relative terms must, according to 
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Aristotle, coexist. One man cannot be called 
a master unless another man exists who can 
be called his slave; something cannot be called 
larger unless something coexistent with it can 
be called smaller. Aristotle considers possible 
exceptions to this principle of the simultaneity 
or coexistence of correlatives; as, for example, 
in the case of knowledge and the knowable. It 
seems possible, he thinks, for the knowable to 
exist before anyone has actual knowledge of it. 
But the exception may be due to an improper 
naming of the correlatives. If the corielativc of 
knowledge is the known rather than the know- 
able, then knowledge and its object may be said 
to be necessarily coexistent, for nothing comes 
to be an object actually known, except simul- 
taneously with someone’s coming actually to 
know it. 

The coexistence of things which are correla- 
tive to one another still leaves a question con- 
cerning the existence of the relation between 
them. When conceived as an attribute, a qual- 
ity or a quantity can lie add to exist in the 
thing It somehow' modifies. In the language of 
Aristotle, such accidents inhere in substances, 
and accordingly have reality as long as the sub- 
stances in which they inhere exist. But a rcla- * 
tion does not seem to inhere in a substance. It 
cannot be the attribute of a single thing. It 
somehow lies between two things, inhering in 
neither, for if it belonged to either one alone it 
could liave some reality if that one existed and 
the other did not. I'he question, therefore, is 
whether relations really exist at all, or are only 
in the mind of him who compares things or 
considers them relative to one another. 

“A sign that the relative is least of all a sub- 
stance and a real thing,” writes Aristotle, “is 
the fact that it alone has no proper generation 
or destruction or movement; as in respect of 
quantity there is increase and diminution, in 
respect of quality alteration, in respect of place 
locomotion, in respect of substance simple gen* 
eration and destruction. In respect to relation 
there is no proper change; for, without chang- 
ing, a thing will be now greater and now less 
or equal, if that with which it is compared has 
changed in quantity.” 

Plotinus also questions the reality of rela- 
tions. “Has relation — for example, that of 


right and left, double and half—any actuality ? 
. . . What can be the meaning of correlatives 
apart from our conception of their juxtaposi- 
tion ? ‘Greater’ may refer to very different mag- 
nitudes; ‘different’ to all sorts of objects. The 
comparison is ours; it does not lie in the things 
themselves.” In the case of certain space and 
time relations he maintains that “right and left 
are in our conception, nothing of them in the 
things themselves. Before and after arc merely 
tw'o things; the relation is again of our making.” 

Yet Plotinus seems unwilling to say that 
“wc do not mean anything by relation, but arc 
viclimsof words,” or that “none of the relations 
mentioned can exist.” Recognizing w'hat he 
calls “the elusive character of relation,” he 
is willing to affirm the reality of relations “when 
the actuality of the relationships is derived 
from no other source than relation itself.” lie 
thinks that one quantity may be the double of 
another, “quite apart from our speech or 
thought.” The fact that one quantity is the 
double of another is an additional fact about 
the two quantities over and above all ihcir 
•other properties. “In all the conditions in 
which we assert relation,” Plotinus declares, 
“the mutual relation exists over and above the 
objects; wc perceive it as already existent; our 
knowledge is directed upon a thing, there to be 
known— a clear testimony to the reality of 
relation.” 

'Fhc problem thus seems to become one of 
distinguishing between relations which have 
independent reality and those which exist only 
in the mind. “Some have said that relation is 
not a reality but only an idea. But this,” 
Aquinas declares, “is plainly seen to be false 
from the very fact that things ihcpisclves have 
a mutual order and relation.” Not all relations 
are real, how^ever. “Relations wh ch result in 
the things understood from the )pcration of 
the intellect alone are logical relati ms only, in- 
asmuch as reason observes them ai; existing be- 
tween two understood things.” I^or example, 
“the relation of a thing to itself js not a real 
relation,” for “reason, by apprehending one 
thing twice, regards it as two; and thus it ap- 
prehends a certain relation of a thing to itself 
• . . Tlie same is true of those relations that 
follow upon an act of reason, as genus and 
species, and the like/’ 
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Aquinas offers, in contrast, **otker relations 
which are realities with re^^ard to both ex- 
tremes; as when a relation exists between two 
things according to some reality that belongs 
to both. This is clear of all relations consequent 
upon quantity, great and small, double and 
half, and the like; for there is quantity in both 
extremes.” 

This distinction between real and logical re- 
lations seems to be qualified by the interme- 
diate case of a relation which is partly logical 
and partly real; for, according to Aquinas, 
“sometimes a relation in one extreme may be a 
reality, while in the other extreme, it is only 
an idea. This happens whenever the two ex- 
tremes arc not of one order . . . Since Cjod is 
outside the whole order of creation and all 
creatures arc ordered to Him, and not con- 
versely, it is manifc^rl vaat ercaturcs are really 
related \o Gcxl Himself; whereas in God there 
is no real relation to creatures, but a relation 
onlv in idea, inasmuch as creatures are related 
to Him.” 

In the CharmiJes, Socrates raises some 
doubts about the admissibility of reflexive rela- 
tions, or the relations of things to themselves. 
Others have questioned the partly real and 
frartly logical relation, according to which one 
thing is related to anolher but the second is not 
related to the first. But the more important 
issues, in the tradition of western thought, seem 
to be whether there arc both real and logical 
relations, />., relations both in nature and in 
the mind, and whether, in cither case, relations 
enter into the very nature of the things relaletl 
or are merely external, so that the character of 
a thing is unaffected by the relations in which 
it stands. 

As INDICATED IN THE chapters on Judgment, 
Reasoning, and Logic, relation tends to dis- 
place predication in certain typically modern 
theories of the proposition and of inference. 
What is currently called “relational logic” is 
set against “subject-predicate logic.” Relations 
themselves, without regard to the character of 
the terms related, become the primary object 
of logical analysis. It is said, for example, that 
the proposition hit lames’ has the form 
*aRb* or ‘R(a,b),’ and that the proposition 
‘John went to school with James’ has the form 
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‘R(a,b,c,).’ The first is a dyadic relation, the 
second a triadic relation. 

Relations are classified not only with respect 
to the number of the terms they relate, but also 
with respect to such formal properties as 
symmetry, transitivity, reflexivity. The rela- 
tion of parent and child, for example, is asym- 
metrical. It cannot be said, if A is the parent of 
B, that B is also the parent of A; whereas the 
relation of brotherhood is symmetrical. State- 
ments of symmetrical relationship arc convert- 
ible. If we say that A is the brother of B, we 
can also say that B is the brother of A. 

The type of relationship remains the same 
regardless of the character of the terms. Un- 
equal quantities afe asymmetrically related, 
equal quantities symmetrically; * to- the- right - 
of is an asymmetrical spatial relation, ‘next-to’ 
is symmetrical; in time, ‘simultancous-wiih’ is 
symmetrical and ‘prior-to’ asymmetrical. The 
distinction between transitive and intransitive 
relations simibrly holds for all kinds of terms. 
The relation of father to son or of ‘standing- 
ncxt-lo’ in space is intransitive, for if A is the 
father of B, and B the father of C, A is not the 
father of C; whereas the spatial relation of 
‘standing-to-thc-right-of is transitive, for if A 
is to the right of B, and B to the right of C, 
then A is to the right of 

I'hc modern analysis of propositions as rela- 
tional structures which differ in type according 
to the character of the relations, not the charac- 
ter of the terms, has an antecedent in Locke’s 
analysis of judgments as acts of comparison 
which look to the relation between ideas rather 
than to the ideas themselves. Both analyses 
lead to a ihcor}' of inference which is based on 
the conifertihility of symmetrical relations and 
on the transitivity of certain relationships and 
the iniransiiivity of others. As indicated in the 
chapter on Reasoning, the factor of transi- 
tivity appears in William James’ discussion of 
the “principle of mediate comparison.” He 
states this in the formula ^'more than the more 
is more than the less*' Then he explains that 
“such a formula would cover all possible cases; 
as, earlier than early is earlier than late, worse 
than bad is worse than good, east of east is 
cast of west; etc., etc., ad libitum. Symbolically, 
we might wriic it as a<b<c<d . . . and say 
that any number of intermediaries may be ex- 
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pungeci without obliging us to alter anything 
in what remains written.” 

James thus formulates what he regards as the 
most fundamental law of thought. For series 
of “homogeneously related terms,” the law' is 
that shipping intermediary tennis letwes the rela- 
tions the same.'' The factor of transitivity enters 
the picture when fames distinguishes between 
relations which are and relations which arc not 
transferable. “All skipping of intermediaries 
and transfer of relations occurs witliin homo- 
geneous scries,” he writes. “But not all homo- 
geneous scries allow of intermediaries being 
skipped. It depends on which scries they are, 
on what relations they contain. Let it not be 
said tliat it is a mere matter of verbal associa- 
tion, due to the fact that language sometimes 
permits us to transfer the name of a relation 
over skipped intermediaries, and sometimes 
does not; as w'here w^e call men ‘progenitors’ of 
their remote as w'cll as of their immediate pos- 
terity, but refuse to call them ‘fathers* thereof. 
ITicrc are relations which are intrinsically 
transferable, whilst others are not. The rela- 
tion of condition^ e.g., is intrinsically transfer- 
able. What conditions a condition conditions 
what it conditions— ‘cause of cause is cause of 
effect.* The relations of negation and frustra-* 
tion, on the other hand, are not transferable: 
what frustrates a frustration docs not frustrate 
what it frustrates. No changes in terminology 
would annul tlic intimate difference between 
these two cases,” 

The foregoing passages from James reflect 
the general tenor of the theory of the calculus 
of relations. He himself docs not systemaiicdlly 
expound it. Its elaboration is to be found in the 
writings of Boole, Couturat, and Dc Morgan, of 
jevons, Pierce, Bradley, Royce, Russell ?ind 
Whitehead (whose works arc cited in the Ad- 
ditional Readings). Is this relational logic more 
general than the subject -predicate logic ihat is 
traditionally called “Aristotelian,” or is the re- 
verse the case ? 

The modern answer insists upon the greater 
generality of relational logic. Royce, for ex- 
ample, defining “subsumption” as a non-sym- 
metrical, transitive relation which obtains be- 
tween two classes when one includes the other, 
declares that “the entire traditional ‘theory of 


the syllogism* can be expressed as a sort of com- 
ment upon, and relatively simple application of, 
the transitivity of the subsumption relation.” 
According to Royce, William )amcs’ axiom of 
skipped intermediaries represents a step in the 
right direction, but it fails to achieve complete 
generality. 

Russell disposes of the traditional theory of 
the proposition in the same fashion that Royce 
disposes of the traditional theory of the syllo- 
gism. Traditional logic, he writes, “belicvctl 
that there w'asonly one form of simple proposi- 
tion (/>., of proposition not slating a relation 
between two or more other propi^)sitions), 
namely, the form which ascribes a predicate to 
a subject.” It is. therefore, “unable to admit 
the reality of relations; all iclations, it main- 
tains, must lx: reduced to properties of the 
apparently related terms.” Russell insists, on 
the contrary, that “propositions stating ihat 
two things have a certain relation have a diller- 
ent form from subject-predicate pro[)osi lions.” 
This can be most easily seen, he thinks, in ihc 
case of asymmetrical relations. The piopo^iiion 
• which states that A and B arc related by the 
symmetrical relation of equality, can be inter- 
preted to mean that A and B both possess a 
common property, “But when we come to 
asymmetrical relations, such as before and after, 
greater and less, etc., the attempt to reduce 
them to properties becomes,” in Russell’s o[)in- 
ion, “obviously impossible.” The relational 
theory of the proposition, therefore, includes 
the subject-predicate theory as a special case. 

A defense of the subject-predicate logic 
would not make the counterclaim that rela- 
tional logic can be treated as a sjK'cial case. 
Rather it would insist that the two logics arc 
radically dilferent in principle— that the one 
l)elongs to a philosophy of nature ^nd a meta- 
physics, in which substance is the jjrimary con- 
cept; whereas the other belongs to me empirical 
sciences and to modern mathematijcs, in which 
the concept of relation .supplants sulxslance. 
Whichever side of the controversy is taken, the 
undeniable difference between a relational and 
a subject-predicate logic represents one of the 
great differences between modern and ancient 
thought. 

It is not only in logic that the mtxlcrn em- 
phasis seems to be upon relations rather than 
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upon things related — on relations denuded of 
ihtir Urms rather than on terms treated as 
correlatives. Ihe same tendency appears in 
modern mathematics, in algebra, in the cal- 
culus. and especially in the theory of equations 
and functions, of sets and senes. It also appeals 
in mcxlcrn phvsics v\here, according to (!)assircr, 
the great conceptual lesolution consists in dis- 
placing substance by function, and the casual 
interaction of substaiKcs by functional rela- 
tionships and systems of order. .Such substitu- 
tions obviouslv }nrallcl the shift in logic — ficw 
the e«)nsicleralion of terms related as subieets 
and predicates, to the consideration of rela- 
tions without regard to diilercnccs in the terms 
re lalecl 

In the tradition of the gicat books, thiseon- 
eejsiinl resolution siems to be announetd bv 
the ireaUiieni \shiek trw.a and Kant accord 
to ili( notion of substance. Hiimi appt us to 
eoiucive ol expeneiief as a scries of events 
relitccl, as he s.ivs, bv “only three principles of 
eoniuMon . . . namch, Rt^cmblamcy ( onti^taty 
in nine ot place, and Cdt4^e or I These 

relations make up the fabric of exptnente. So 
long as It consisted in such coniuc lions, our 
txpc I It nee would be the same whether or not 
there w< ic endunng things or substances, 

“N ituic has established eonntxnins among 
pariieiilai ideas,” Iluine writes, so ihu “no 
soone r d(K s one idea occur to our thoughts thin 
It intiodiiccs Its correlative.” All oui know I 
edge of matters of fad depends upon the assu 
ciation of ideas, oi the relations of resemblance, 
contiguity, and tausaiioii among the elements 
ol expenenee. All oilier knowledge has lor its 
object those lelations between ideas which do 
not connect them eausall) or place them in a 
spatial or temporal ordci. In either case, rela- 
tions of all sorts, lalhci than things and their 
properties (or substances and the ir attributes), 
seem to be the prime constituents o[ natuie 
and of knowledge. 

Rant presents a fourfold classification of 
judgments according to their quantity, quality, 
relation, and modality. Under the head of rela- 
tion, he distinguishes the categorical, the 
hypothetical, and the disjunctive according to 
the’ following criteria: “tf. Relation ot the pred- 
icate to the subject, b* Relation of the cause to 
Its effect, c. Relation of subdivided knowledge. 
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and of the collected members of the subdivision 
to each other ’* These are, he writes, “all the 
lelalions of thought in judgements.” 

Pointing out that he borrows the tciin from 
Aiistotlc, Kant rails the purr concepts of the 
understanding * eate’goncs” and constructs a 
table ol categories which runs parallel to his 
table ol judgments; because, .is lie explains, 
“the s«ime fiirution which imparts iiimv to 
various leprest ntations in one judgement im- 
parts unity likewise to the mcie s\n thesis of 
various lepriseiuaiions m one intuition, wluc,h 
in a general wav mav be called the pure con- 
cept ol understanding.” Kant’s categories, in 
eonirast to Xristoilc’s. afloid a striking example 
ol the shiit fiom substance to iclation. 

Wheie lor \rislotIe substance is the pnmaiv 
caK’goiv and all other categories signify the 
accidents of substance, among which relation 
sc’emis to hive least re ility in the niture of 
things, Knit makc’s relation one of the lour 
major gioups of categories, and unde r rcT ition 
places subsistence and inherence for substancv. 
and accident) along with causalit) and depend- 
enet (or cause and efleet) and community for 
rccipioeilv between tlie alive and the passive). 
It IS not substance, but the relation of substance 
anel accident, which is tor Kant a transcen- 
dental eategorv 

T iiL isst I (ONc I RMNG substance and relation 
takes another loim m the problem win the r 
relations exist tn the verv nature ol things as 
belonging to their essence, oi onh exist as 
conncciions beta ten things. In the laitei al- 
ternative, there is still the question whether 
relations between things are cxternallv aflixtd 
to them or are iniernillv inlierent m them 
and aflect the natures of the things related. 

\ceording to the Christian dociiinc ot the 
Trinity, there are real relations rn Cuxl, each 
leallv distinct liom the others, vet each iden- 
tical with tlie divine essence. These relations 
aic the persons of the Trinity — the rchiions 
Aquinas calls “paternity, filiation, spiraiion and 
piocession,” the relation of the Father and the 
Son, and of the flolv Spirit to them botli. 
“Relation in God,*’ he writes, “is not as an 
accident in a subject, but is the divine essence 
Itself; and so it is subsistcnt, for the divine 
essence is subsistcnt. fhciefoic, as the Godhead 
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i$ God, 50 the divine paternity is God the 
Father, Who is a divine person. TTicrcfore, a 
divine person signifies a relation as subsisting.*’ 

Since the three persons of the 'IVinity arc of 
the same essence, the principle of their real 
distinction must be found elsewhere. Denying 
that “there can be discerned between them a 
real distinction in respect of the divine essence,” 
Descartes docs not reject the possibility of a 
distinction “in respect of their relation to one 
another.’* Aquinas considers “tw'o principles of 
dilTcrence among the divine persons . . . origin 
and relation^' but thinks it is “better to say 
that the persons or hypostases are distinguished 
by relations rather than by origin”; for, .'imong 
other reasons, “when a relation is an accident, 
it presupposes the distinction of subjects; but 
w'hen the relation is subsistent, it does not 
presuppose, but brings about, distinction.” 

It would seem to follow that, except in God, 
relations arc not subsistent. In Aristotle's 
theory of corporeal substances, for example, 
the matter and the form which constitute a 
physical thing are united, not related. I'hough 
matter and form are conceived as really distinct 
principles in the composition of a composite 
substance— as essence and existence are also 
sometimes said to be really distinct principles* 
in the being of all things except God— their 
real distinction docs not imply that they arc 
subsistent, as arc the persons of the Tiinity, 
nor that they arc relations, or in relation to one 
another. If real as opposed to logical relations 
occur only between things which somehow 
really subsist, then those principles which 
roust be united in order for a thing to subsist 
cannot be really lelated to one another. 

W’lTii A SOMEWHAT di/Fcrcnt analysis, Locke 
seems to exclude relations from the constitu- 
tion of what he calls “the complex idea of sub- 
stance.” All complex ideas, according to Ixxrke, 
“arc either modes, substances, or relations.’^ 
llie complex idea of substance is a “collection 
of those several simple ideas of sensible qual- 
ities, which we ... . find united in the thing 
called horse or stone; yet because we cannot 
conceive liow they should subsist alone, nor one 
in another, we suppose them existing in, and 
supported by some common subject; which 
support we denote by the name substance, 


though it be certain wc have no clear or distinct 
idea of that thing we suppose a support.” 

The various simple ideas of qualities which, 
together with the indistinct notion of a sup- 
porting substratum, constitute the complex 
idea of a particular substance, are, in Locke’s 
theory, compounded, not related. Relation is 
itself a complex idea, consisting in “the con- 
sideration and comparing of one idea with 
another.” The ideas related may be cither sim- 
ple or complex, but the relations are between 
ideas, not in them— certainly not in simple 
ideas, nor in complex ideas of modes and sub- 
stances, which arc combinations, not relations, 
of simple ideas. 

The exception is, of course, a complex idea 
of relation, which involves several distinct 
ideas and, in addition, the idea of a relation be- 
tween them which, Locke says, “ir gets from 
their comparison one with another. . . . Since 
any idea, whether simple or complex, may be 
the occasion why the minrl thus brings two 
things together . . . anv of our ideas may be 
the foundation of relation”; but, Locke adds, 
“there must always be in relation two ideas, or 
things, either in themselves really* separate, or 
considered as distinct, and then ground or occa- 
sion for their com(>arison.” 

Locke’s theory of relations not only seems 
to exclude them from the interior constitution 
of substances, but also seems to make them 
entirely extrinsic to the natures of the things 
related. “Ideas of relation,” DKke says, “may 
be the same in men who liavc far different ideas 
of the things that arc related or that arc thus 
compared.” The relation is unaffected by the 
things it relates, as they in turn are unaffected 
by it, for they arc “not contained in the real 
existence of things, but [arc] serne thing ex- 
traneous and super-induced.” 

Berkeley and I lumc also seem to agrcc that 
relations arc entirely external. “Relations arc 
distinct from the ideas or thiqgs related,” 
writes Berkeley, “inasmuch as tl^ latter may 
be perceived by us without our perceiving the 
former.” To Hume, “all events sfeem entirely 
loose and separate. One event follows another; 
but wc can never observe any tie between 
them. They seem conjoined^ but never con- 
nected'' So fsLT as our understanding goes, 
nothing in the nature of one event necessarily 
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leads the mind to the consideration of another* 
as it would if the event could not be under- 
stood by us except as intrinsically related or 
connected with that other. 

In the tradition of western thought, the 
issue concerning the intcrnality or externality 
of relations has profound implications for man*s 
conception of the order of nature or the struc- 
ture of the world. Tlie difference, discussed 
in the chapter on Chance, between what 
William James calls the “block” and the “con- 
catenated” universe presupposes not only dif- 
ferent views of causality, but also different 
positions with respect to the internality or ex- 
ternality of relations, as is indicated by James’ 
criticism of Hegel and Bradley. 

The relation of part and whole, and of one 
part to another in the structure of an organic 
whole, seems to bt tnc Miinie example of in- 
ternal relationship. Each part is thought to be 
constituted, both in its being and nature, by 
the being and nature of the whole to which it 
belongs and by the other parts which comprise 
that whole. This may be seen in Spinoza’s 
theory of God or Nature as the one and only 
substance, in and through which everything 
else both is and is conceived. All things arc 
locked together in a system of internal relation- 
ships — the finite parts with one anot her through 
the infinite whole which determines each to be 
what it is, in itself and in relation to all others. 

Relation seems to be the principle of order. 
At least it can be said that the various concep- 
tions of order which appear in the great books 
involve the idea of relation and of different 
kinds of relationship. 

llic order of the universe or of nature, for 
example, seems to Ik: differently conceived 
according as things are causally related to one 
another, related as lower and higher species in 
a hierarchy of grades of being, or as the parts 
of one all-embracing whole. In each case, it 
makes a difTcrcncc, a$ wc have already ob- 
served, whether the relations involved are 
thought to be real or logical, and internal or 
external to the things related. 

Relation similarly enters into conceptions of 
psychological, political, and moral order— the 
order of the parts of the soul, the order of 
classes or functions in the state, the order of 
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goods, of mcaas and ends, of duties, of loves. 
Just as the status of each thing in nature is 
affected by whether the universe is conceived 
as a whole of internally related parts or as a set 
of externally related wholes, so the status of 
the individual in society is affected by whether 
the state Ls conceived as an organic whole or 
merely as a political order formed by the free 
association of individuals. 

The consideration of the various types of 
order occurs in other chapters, such as Nature, 
World, Soul, State, Goon and Evil, and 
Beauty. Particular types of relationship are 
also discussed in chapters concerned with the 
terms between which such relationships hold— 
the relation of cause and effect in the chapter 
on Cause; spatial and temporal relationships 
in the chapters on Space and Time; the rela- 
tion of species and genus in the chapters on 
Evolution and Idea; relations of equality and 
inequality in the chapter on Quantity; and re- 
lations of similarity and dissimilarity in the 
chapter on Quality. 

This last type of relationship, more broadly 
conceived as including not merely likeness in 
quality, but the sameness or similitude of 
things in every sort of respect, is the main con- 
sideration of the chapter on Same and Ohier. 
I’he theory of analogy is discussed there also, 
for though it is concerned with relation — a pro- 
portion being a ratio of ratios— i he specific 
relationship by which relations are themselves 
related in analogies or proportions seems to be 
one of similitude (cither identity or similarity). 

Finally, the idea of relation seems to be in- 
volved in the contrast between the absolute 
and the relative. Things arc said to be con- 
sidered absolutely when they are consideied in 
themselves, and relatively when they are con- 
sidered with reference to something else. By 
extension of these meanings, relativism lends 
to assert that with regard to most things, if not 
all, svhal they are depends on the point of 
view, i.e,, their relation to man, to this group 
of men, or even to this man. Absolutism goes to 
the opposite extreme of Siiying that things arc 
what they arc indc|H*ndenily of man’s view of 
them. The opposition of these two tendencies 
creates familiar issues concerning the true, the 
good, and the beautiful, which arc discussed in 
the chapters devoted to those subjects. 
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242d-244a; a 3 244a-d; g 51 , a 3 , rep 3 277a- 
278c; Q 52, A 2, ANS 279b'280a; g 6r, a 3, rep 
2 316a-d; g 103, a 2, contrary and ans 
529a-530a; g 104 , aa 1-2 S34c-537b; part 
I -II, g 17, A 8, REP 2 692a -c 

20 Aquinas: Swnma TheologtcOy part u-ii, g 28, 

• A 2, Rr.p 3 511a-d 

21 Dant l : Divine Comedyy paradise, n [i 12-148] 
109a-b; xiii [52-66] 126a; xix [40-66] 135c-d; 
XXVIII 148d'150b; xxix [127-145] ISlc-d; 
xxxiii [76-93] 157a 

28 Harvey: On Animal GeneraHony 428c-d 

31 Descartes: Discourscy part iv, 52a-d / 
Meditations^ iii, 87b-fl^ / Objections and 
Replies, 110b-112a: 158b-159a; 213b d; 

214a-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part i 3$5a'372d esp dep 
3-6 355b, AXIOM 1-2 355c, prop 2-8 355d- 
357d, PROP 10, SCHOL 358a-b, prop 17, 
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SCHOL 362c-363c, prop 24-30 365a'366d, 
prop 33, SCHOL 1-2 367c«369a; part ii, 
prop I -I I 373d-377c 

32 Milton: Paradise Losty bk xi [ 334-346} 306b 

34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, general schol, 
370a'371a 

35 Locke: Human Understandingy bk ii, ch xiii, 
SECT 18 152a c; cii xv, sect 12 I65b c 

35 Berkeley: Human KnowledgCy sect 149-150 
442d 443b; sect 155 444b-c 

35 Hume: Human Understandingy sect vn, div 
56 475a b 

42 Kant: Pure Reasony 192c-d / Practical Rea- 
Sony 334b'335b / Judgement, 566c'd; 580c-d; 
S92a-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 220c- 
221a; 224a-b; 246C'247a; part hi, 306a'C; 
part IV, 322a'C; 349b-350a 

4. Relation in the 6rder of thought or knowl- 
edge 

4a, The definability or indefinability of relative 
terms 

7 Plato: PhilebuSy 615C'616c 

8 Aristotle: Ca/egoricSy ch 7 [6*36-7*»i4| 11a- 
12b; [8*12 ^24] ISa-d / Topics, bk iv, ch 
i |i2o*>36-i2i»f)l 168d; on 4 [i24‘»i5-34| 
173C'd; [125*^14-^^14] 174a-c; bk vi, cii 4 
(i42*22-33] 195c-d; ch 5 [142^30-143*12] 
196b'c; CH 6 [145*12-^20] 198d-199b; ch 8 
200b 201a; ch 9 [147*23 32] 201b; ch 12 
[i 49*^4 23] 203d 204a / Sophistical Refuta- 
tions, CH 13 238d'239a; cii 31 250c-d 

19 AgriNAs: Summa Theologica, part i, q 44, 
A I, REP 1 238b'239a 

4b, The proposition or judgment as a state- 
ment of relation: relation in reasoning 

35 Lock t: Human Understanding, bk i\, ch i, 
sEcr 1-7 307a-308a rsp sect 7 307d 308a; cii 
XU , SECT 6 8 360a c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 20 
458a-b 

42 Kani: Pure Reason, 39c-4lc esp 40c'd; 51d- 
52b 

53 James: Psychology, 174b 176a; 213b 214a c’ip 
214b [fn ij; 302b-304b; 638b; 640b [fn i|: 
869a-874a passim, esp 870b- 871a; 878a 879b; 
889a 

4c, The transcendental categories of relation 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 41c-45b esp 42c, 43d-44c; 
61a'64a esp 62d-63c 

4d, Relations as objects of knowledge: ideas 
of relation 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 242c 245d / Republic, bk vii, 
392b-393b 

8 Aristotle; Categories, ch 7 lla-lSd / Meta- 
physics, BK I, CII 9 
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(4. Rtlathn in tht order of thought or knowledge. 
Ad. Relations as objects of knowledge: ideas 
of relation,) 

19 Aquinas: Suntnta Theohgica, part i, q i^» 
A 7 68d-70d; q 28 , a i, an\s and rep 4 157c> 
lS8d; A 4, REP 2~3 160C'161d; q 44 , a i, rep 
I 238b'239a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch ku 
SECT 4-5 144dd45a; ch xii, sect i 147b d; 
SECT 4 147d'148a; sect 7 148c; cii xxi» sect 
5 179c-d; cu \xv-xxviii 214d 233d passim, 
csp CH XXV 214d'217a; ch xxx, skit 4 
238d'239a; bk iv, ch hi 313a-323d pas- 
sim; oil IV, SECT I 323d'324a; sect 7 325b: 
SECT 18 328d*329a; cii vi, sect 14 335C'd; 
sect 16 336d; ch vii, sect 1-7 337a-338c 
csp sect 2 337a; ch xi, sect 14-14 357d- 
358c; CH xii, sect 6-8 360a'C; cii xvii, sect 
8, 377c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 
20 458a-b; sect xii, div 141 508d'509a 

38 Roitssf\u: Inequality, 349b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 24a'33d csp 31 d 32c; 61a- 
64a esp 62d 63c; 99a-101b; 119a 120c 

53 James; Psychology, 157b-161a esp 158b-159b, 
160a-162b [fn i]: 167b; 301b'304b passim, csp 
302b-303b; 319b-327a csp 319b 320a. 323a» 
324b<326a: 386a; 411a413a; 457a 459b csp 
459b Ifn 4|; 549a'552a csp 549b 550b 

54 Freud: Unconscious, 442d / Ego and Id, 700d- 
701a 

4e, The relations between ideas 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xi, 
sect 4“5 144d'145a; ch xxi, sect 5 I79c'd; 
BK IV, CH III 313a 323d passim; cii iv, sect i 
323d'324a; sect 7 325b; sect 18 328d 329a; 
CH VI, sect 14, 335d; sect 16 336d; ch vii, 
SECT I -7 337a-338c esp sect 2 337a; c ii m, 
SECT 14 -14 357d'358c csp sect 14, 358a; ch 
xii, SECT 6 ’8 360a c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 89, 
430c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, div 20 
458a-b; nrv 40, 462a 

42 Kant: Pure ^ason, 41c-4Sb csp 42c; 43d-44c; 
61a-64a csp 62d-63c; 99a'108a,c; 119b 

53 James: Psychology, 167b-176a esp 168a, 174b- 
176a; 300b-30lb [fn ij; 319b-320a; 867a-879b 
esp 868b 869a, 874a, 878a-879b; 889a b 

4f. The types o£ relationship underlying the 
association of ideas in thought, memory, 
and dreams 

8 Aristotle; Mefnory and Reminiscence, cu 2 
[45i'’ 7-452^61 692d-694b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 52b c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 18 381 d- 
382b 

35 l.a>cKE; Human Understanding, bk 11. ch 
xxxiii 248b'251d esp sect 5-18 248d'251c 


35 Hume; Human Understanding, sect hi 457 c- 
458a; sect v, div 41-45 467d'469c 

36 Sterne; Tristram Shandy, 194a 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 51c-d 

53 James; Psychology, 360a-364a csp 360a-361a; 
367a-370b esp 369a-370a; 378a-387b csp 
378a, 387a-b; 677a 678b passim 

54 Freud: Hysteria, 74a-75a; 76c d / Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams, 265a- 272c passim; 348a 349c 
esp 348d 349a; 352a c / General Introduction, 
486b 489c passim, csp 487d-488a 

5. Order as a system of relationships or related 
things 

5a, The nature and types of order: inclusion 
and exclusion; succession and coexist- 
ence; priority, posteriority, and simul- 
taneity 

7 Plato: Statesman, 594a'595a / Philebus, 
615c 61 7d 

8 ARisroTLi’: Categories, ch 7 [7*^15 -24] 12b c; 

CH 12 14 19d'20d / Interpretation, ch 14 (2 4'* 
18-261 35b-c / Prior Analytic^, bk i, tii i [2^^ 
26*41) 39d / Posterior Analytics, bk i, cii 2 
l7i*’44 72“5l 98b c; ch 27 119b; hk ii, 
CH 12 129d-131b; ch 16 M‘‘45-^2^1 134b r / 
Topics, BK II, CII 4 1111^24 41) 156d 157a; 
BK VI, CII 4 194c 196a passim; c.ii 6 [i 45^*21 44] 
199b c / Physics, bk vii, ch i [ 242 '‘i 6 24 4'*2) 
326b-327b / Metaphysics, bk 4 

6-14] 517d; BK V, cu 2 [1014*20 25] 534b c; 
CH II 539c-540a; bk ix, ch 8 575b 577 a; rk 
XII, CH I 598a-c; bk xiii, ch 2 [1077^14 ^14] 
608b609a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk ii, th i 
[ 646“25-‘’i(i| 170b c / Generation of Animats, 
BK II, CII 6 [742*16 744*1] 283b-284a / Ethks, 
DK I, CH 6 [1096*17-24) 341 b-c / Politics, bk 1, 
CH I [1252*17-24] 445b; ch 5 [1254*29 44] 
447d 448a; bk iii, cii i [i 275*45-‘^2] 472b 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk 1, 813a-d 

18 AiicursTiNE: Confessions, bk xii, par 40 
109b-n0a / City of God, bk xix, cii 13, 
519b 

19 Aouinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 4, a i, 

ans ]4b-15b; a 6, ans and rep 2 l8c-]9a; q 12, 
A IO 59a-d; q 16, a 4 97a-c; o 451 a 4, rep 3 
244a'd; q 66, a 4, rep 4 348d'349^; Q 94, a 3, 
ANS 504a-505a ^ 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pa^ i-ii, q 49, 

A 2, ANS 2b-4a; o 50 , a 2 , rep 3 ^-8a; q iio, 
a 4, REP 4 350d'351d \ 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 390c; 445c; 
447a-b i 

31 Dbscaktfs: Olywtions and Replies, 228a'b 

31 Spinoza; Ethics, part 1 , prop i 355d 

35 Locke; Human Understanding, bk ii, cii xiv, 
SECT 1-12 155b ]57c passim, esp sect 3-4 
155c-156a, sect 6 156b'C, sect 12 157b c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect v, div 
41 -43 467d-468d 
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38 Roitssi.au : Social Contract, bk ii, 399c 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 72C'85d esp 72c-74b 

51 TtM.s nn : War and Peace, lpiloc.-i'k ii, 
691a'693d 

53 Iamls: Psychology, 319b'322a passim, csp 
319b: 346a b; 399a b; 547a 549a esp 547b 
[In i], 548b-549a; 571b-573a; 631b 

54 Civilization and Us Discontents, 779c 

5tf(l) The order of the causes or of cause and 
effect 

7 Plato: Lysis, 24b / Phaedrus, 124b-c / 
FMthyphro, 195c- d / Corgias, 267c-268a / 
Timaeu^, 455a -b; 465d-466a / Theae/etus, 
521 d 522b / Philebus, 617b c / Laws, dk. x, 
762b 763b 

8 Anisrori.K: Categories, cn 12 [14^*10 22] 20b 
/ Posterior Analytics, hk i, ch 2 [71'^^ ^ -72‘‘6| 
98b c; »K II, CH 12 I29d'131b; ch 16-1S 134b- 
136a / Physics, bk ii, cii 6 [198*5-1^] 275a; 
rii S o 275d 278a,c: bk hi, cm 2 [202“2-r2] 
279c; BK vii, i:h 1-2 326a'329a; bk viit 334a' 
355d / I leavens * h 7 [275*1 *^12) 366a- d; 
[275^18 29 1 366d‘367a / Generation and Cor- 
ruption, BK I, (11 7 421d'423b / Xfetuphysics, 
BK 11, CH r [995^2 5I-CII 2 [994’'^! I 512a-513b; 
BK V, CH 2 533b 534c; bk xi, (.h 8 [io65''2 4] 
593d; BK XII, cii ^ [1070*21 -24) 599c; cii 4 
(ro7t)'*22 55I 600b; <ti 5 [io7i'‘^5 56} 601a; 
CH 6 <S 601b-605a 

9 ARisi'oiLi,: Parts of Animals, bk i. ch i [6^<;^ 
II 642*24] 161d'165b csp [6^9*^11-51] 161(1- 
162a; bk 11, cn 1 (646“25-*^io| 170b-c / Mo- 
tion of . invnals, cii 5 235c-d / Generation of 
Animals, bk ii, ch 6 (742*16 -'•17] 283 b- d / 
Rhetoric, bk ii, ch 25 |i4oo”2(S 55J 649a b 

10 ( i vLhN: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 4 169a 

16 Klpllr: Epitome, bk iv, 8S4b; 959a 960a 

17 PLiji’iNcs: Sixth Enncad, tr vh, <.ii 2 322 b- 
323a 

18 Aucu'iTink: City of God, bk xii, cii 24 -25 
358a'359a; hk xxij, ch 2 587b S88a; cii 24, 
609b 610a 

19 Ac^tiinas; Summa Thcologica, part i, g 2, a 5 

12c 14a; 5. a i, ans 14b 15b; a 2, \ns 15c- 

16a; A 4, ANs ]6d-17c; a 6 , ans 18c-19a; a 7, 
AN'' 19a c; A S, ans jikI ru* i -2 19d 20c; g 4, 
A 2, ANS 21b 22b; a 5, ans and ri.p 4 22b 23b; 

. (.) 5, A 2, Kri* i 24b-25a; a 4, ans 25d 26c; q 
8, a I 34d-35c; g 1 5, a Si Rr.i* i 66b 67d; g 14, 
A 7, \Ns and RhP 3 81d'82b; a 11, ans 84c- 
85c; Q 18, A 5, ANS 106b-107c; g 19, a 4, ans 
ll]c-112c; A 5, RiiP 2 “5 112d-113c; a 6, ans 
'Mid ubP 5 113c'114d; g 22, a 2, rlp 2 ]28d' 
130d; g 25, A 5, ans 135d 137d; g 56, a 5 , rkp 
4 194c-195d; g 41, a 2,' ans and hep 1,5 218c' 
219d; g 42, a 2, ans 225d-227a; g 44, a 2 
239b-240a; g 45, a 2, rkp 2 842d'244a; a 3 
244a-d; a 5, ans 245c'247a; q 46, a i, rcp 6 
250a-252d; Q 52, a 3, ans 280a- d; g 63, a 8, 
RKP i 332c'333b; o 65 , a 3, ans 341c-342b; 
Q 75, A I, lu.p I 378b 379c; g 82 , a 3, rep i 


433C'434c; a 4, ans 434c-435c; Q 87, a 2, rep 
3 466c-467b; Q 88, a 3, rep 2 472C'473a; g (;o, 
A 3 482c-483a; g 103, a 6 532b'533a; (> 104, 
A r, ANS 534c-536c; a 2 536C'537b; o 105 , a i, 
RKP 3 538d'539c; a 5, ans and rfp 3 542a- 
543b; o 112, a i, ans 571d-573a; g 114, a 3, 
ANS 583b'd; g 115, aa 1-2 585d'588c: g 118, 
a 2, RKP 3 601c-603b; part i ii, g i, a 2, ans 
610b'611b; g 46, a t, ans 8l3b'814a 

20 Agi iNAs: Summa Theologica, part i -ii, g 66, 
A 6, RKP 3 80c 81b; g 112, A 1, RKP I '3 356c- 
357b; PART II -II, Q I, A 7, REP 3 385c-387a; 
PARI* 111, g 6, A 5, ANS 744a-d; 0 7, a i, ri p 3 
745d 746c; a 7, rcp i 750a'd; g 18, a i, rep 2 
810a 811c: g 19, a i, ans and rkp 2 816a‘818b; 
g 62, A I 858c-859d; a 5, ans 862b 863a; 
g 64, A 5 874a-d; s 8, rep i 876c'877c; part 
III si’pPL, g 70, A 3, ANS 897d 900d: g 74, a 3, 
RLP 2 927c 928id; g 76, a j, rep i 939d'941a; 
A 2 941b-942b; g 80, \ i, rep i 956c-957c 

21 Dan I E : Divine Comedy, paradise, 11 [112- 
148] 109a-b 

22 ('haucer: Tale of Meliheus, par 37 417b 

23 IIoBBLs: leviathan, part 1, 78c d; 79d- 
80a 

28 frALiLi.o: Two New Sciences, first dav, 
135c 136b 

28 I!\rvey: On Animal Generation, 390c d; 
416b-c; 426a*429b; 442c-443c: 445c; 447a b 

31 Dfscartes: Discourte, part iv, 52a-d / 
Meditation<, in 81d-89a csp 84b-85a, 87b 88c 
t Objections and Replies, 110a'112a csp llld- 
112a; 120c 123a; dkf 111 tv 130b; axiom i v 
131d 132a; axiom viii 132b; prop 11 132c; 
158b 161d passim; 212a; 213b d 

31 Spino/.a: Ethics, part i, def i 355a; axiom 
3 5 355d; PROP 3 356a; prop 21 29 3648- 
366c; PROP 33 367b 369a; prop 36 369b; 
APPENDIX 369b'372d; part ii, lemmv 3 
378d 379a; prop 48, i>FMONsr 391a; pvri hi, 
DLi 2 3 395d-396a: prop 1-3 396a 398c; 
part iv, prep, 422b,d'423c 

33 Pssi M.: Pensees, 505 261a-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, cii xxi, 
sect I 3 178b- I79c; ch xxii, sect 11 203c d; 
CH XXVI, SECT I -2 217a'd 

SSHerkiliy: Human Knowledge, m-.ci 25-33 
41 7d 419a passim 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect hi, div 
i8 sect vHi, DIV 74 457c 484c passim, csp 
sect vn, DIV 60 477a-c; sect xi 497b-503c 
csp niv 105 498d-499a 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 63b; 67d 68b |fn ij; 
76c-83b esp 81c-d; QSa d; 140b, d 145c; 177b- 
179b; 187c-188c; 214b, d [I'nij / Practical 
Reason, 311d'314d; 334b-337a,c; 339a'b / 
Judgement, 577c-578a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 9b lOd / Descent 
of Man, 285b-c 

51 'I'oLsroY: War and Peace, bk x, 405a- b; 
EPiLocuK II 675a-696d 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 588c-589a 
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(5«. Tke ftature and types of order: mchuion and 
exclmsum; succeuim and coexistence; priorU 
tjh posteriority, and simultaneity.) 

3a^2) The order of goods or of means and 
ends: the order of loves 

Old Testament: I Kings, 3 ; 5 ~i 4 — (D) III Kings^ 
?:5;i4 

New I'estament: Matthew , 13:44-46 / Fhtlip- 
plans, 3:7-16 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 1, 6 C’8a 

7 Plato: Lysis, 23a'C / Euthydemus, 69a- 71 a / 
Symposium, 165b-167d / Meno, 183b-184c / 
Gorgias, 262a-264b / Republic, bk n, 310c-d; 
BK VII, 401b; BK IX, 421a-427b / Timaeus, 
465d-466a / Philebus, 635b-639a,c / Imws, 
BK I, 643c-644a; bk ii, 656d-658c; bk hi, 
674b; BK V, 687c-688c; 689c-690c; 694d- 
695a; bk ix, 751c 

8 Aristotle; Prior Analytics, bk ii, ch 22 [68* 
25-*»8| 89d-90a / Topics, bk hi, cii 1-4 162a- 
166b / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 2 [i 013*32 -'»3) 
533c; (ioi 3‘»25-28] 533d-534a 

9 Aristotle: ^hics, bk 1, ch 1-2 339a-d; ch 

4 340b-c; ch 5 [1095**! 3)- cii 7 

(1097^22] 340d-343a; bk ii, ch 8 354a'd; bk 
vn, CH II -14 403c-406a,c; bk x, ch 6-7 430d- 
432c / Politics, bk i, ch i [1252*1-6] 445a; 
BK 111, CH 12 480c-481b; BK VII, CK I (1^23* 
22“**2i] 527a-c; ch 13 [i33i'*24-38] 536b-c; 
[1332*8-27) 536d-537a; ch 14 [13 33*1 7-37] 
538a-b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 7 604c-607d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 19 , 163a-c; 
BK HI, CH 14, 189d 

12Aureuus: Meditations, bk v, sect 16 
271c-d 

14 Plutarch: Solon, 74c- 75c / Pericles, 122a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr iv 12b-19b esp 
CM 2*7 12d-16a, ch 14-16 18a 19b / Second 
Ennead, tr ix, ch 15 74d'75b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk 11, par 10-14 
12b / City of God, bk vhi, ch 8-9 270a-271a; 
bk xi, CII j6 331a-c; bk xii, ch 8 346d-347b; 
bk XV, CM 22 416a'C; bk xix, ch 1-3 5078- 
511a; CH 11-17 516d'523a; ch 20 523d-524a 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk i, ch 3-5 625b'626a; 
CH 22 629b-630a; cii 31-33 633b-634b; cii 35 
634c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 3, a 
ans 14b'15b; a 2, ans ISc-lba; q 5, a 6 27c- 
28b; Q 6 , A 2 28d-29c; part i-ri, qq 1-5 609a- 
643d; Q 20 , AA 1-4 712a-715b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, o 49, 
A 2, ANS 2b-4a; o 114, a 4, rep i 373a-d 

21 Dante; Dwine Comedy, purgatory, xvii [82]- 
xviii {75] 79b-80c; paradise, xxvi [1-69] 
145d-]46c 

22 Chauckr: Tale of Melibeus 401a-432a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 62a; part ii, 
15Sb-c; PART HI, 237d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 71a'72c; 
73d-74a; 75d-76a; 91d-92b 


31 Spinoza; Ethks, part f, appendix 369b- 
372d; part IV* prep 422b,d-424a; appendix, 
v447c 

33 Pascal: Provincial Inters, 94a-97a / Pensees, 
505 261a'b; 793 326b'327a 

35 I^ckb; Human Understanding, bk ir, ch xxi, 
SECT 52-53 19]d-192b; sect 55-56 192c-193b: 
sect 62 194c-d; sect 72 ]98a-c 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 235a-b; 238c-239a / 
Fund, Prin, Metaphysic of Morals, 256a -b; 
257c-d; 266a-267d; 268b; 271d 279d / 
Practical Reason, 316a-317d; 327d-329a / 
Pref, Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 377d / 
Judgement, 478a-479d esp 478a-b; 557d 
[fn 2]; 584d-587a; 588b [fn 2|; 592a; 594b 
595d esp 595a'd 

43 Federalist: number 23 85a'87a passim, esp 
85b'C; NUMBER 41, 132b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 445a 447b; 448a 450a; 
461C-463C 

44 Boswfll: Johnson, 378a'b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part t, par 61 
27b- c; PART II, par 122 44a; part hi, par 294 
98b-d; additions, 38 122c-d / Philosophy of 
History, intro, 168a-d; part ii, 267a-b; 
part in, 307b 308a; part iv, 348b c; 365b c 

48 Melville: Moby Dic{, 213b-2l4b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk \i, 
164b-165a 

53 James: Psychology, 14b 15a; 199b 204b esp 

’ 202a-203a 

5 ^( 3 ) The order of quantities: the types of 
proportion 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk vh, ch 4 330d<333a / 
Metaphysics, bk v. ch 6 [ioi(>^*i8 31] 537b; 
CH 13 541 b-c; CH 15 542a-543a; uk x, ch 1 
[1052^15-1053*^9) 579a-580a; ch 5 583a-c; lh 
6 [1056*' 3 3-1 057*1 6] 584b'C; bk xiii, ch 2 
[1077*24-301 608c; CH 6-9 611d-618c passim 

9 Aristoh^e: Ethics, bk v, ch 3-5 378c-381d 
passim / Politics, bk v, ch i [1301*^29-35] 
503a 

11 Euclid: Elements, bk v 81a-98b; bk vi, prop 
23 117a-b; bk vii, definitions, 20 127b 

11 Nicomachus; Arithmetic, bk i-ii, 821d'831d; 
BK II, 841c-848d * 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the Wof^, 1078b- 
1079a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pARf* i, 0 13, a 
7, ANS 68d-70d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part ii, 4Tc / Geom* 
etry 295a-353b esp bk 1 , 2958-2981 

34 Newton: Principles, bk i, lemma |ii, schol, 

31b-32a » 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk 4n, 407b- 
408b passim 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 73c-d / Judgement, 497a- 
498b 

50 Marx; Capital, ]9d-25d passim, esp 19d'20b, 
25a-d 

53 James: Psychology, 551a-b 
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5tf(4) Tlie order of kinds: hierarchy; spedes 
and genus 

7 Plato: Statesman^ 582d-583c; 594a'595a 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 5 |2*’6-^*5j 6c-7b; 
cu 13 [14'* 32-1 5^1 2] 20c-d / Topics, bk iv, ch 
2 [i23*i3^i9} 171c; bk vi, ch 4 [i4i**i5- 34] 
195a'b; ch 5 196b-d / Physics, hk iv, ch 3 
(2 10*17-1 9] 289a / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 25 
545b c; bk vii, ch io-ii 558a>561a; bk viii, 
CH 6 569d'570d: bk x, ch 8 -9 585b- 586c 

9 Arisiotle: History of AnimaU, bk viii, cm i 
[588**4 17] I14d-115a / Paris of Animals, bk i, 
CH 2*4 265d'168c 

11 Nicomaciius: Arithmetic, bk i, 813a-b 
17 Ploiinus: Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 2 142a- 
143b 

19 Aql’inas: Summa Theologica, part 1, o 3, a 5, 
ANS 17c-18b; A 6, rep 2 18c-19a; o 13 , a 7, 
ANs 68d-70d; o 15* a 3, rf.p 4 93b-94a: q 28, 
A I, ANS 157c-158d; o 29, a 2, rip 4 163b 
164b; o 30, A 4, ANS 170c 171b; g 47, a 2 , ans 
257b 258c; o * '• RTp i 270a-272a; a 4 
273b 274b: o 66, a 2, rep 2 345d'347b; 
O 75, A 7 384d 385c; g 76, a 3, ans and rtp 
4 391a 393a; g 77, a i, rep i 399c-401b; 
A 4, RhP I 403a d: g 8s. a 3, ans 455b-457a; 
A 4, ANS 457a d: g 88, a 2, rip 4 471c-472c; 
PART i“ii, g 18, A 7, Ri p 3 698c-699c; g 23, 
A i, ANS 723c'724c; o 3s, a |, ans 774d-775d; 
A 8, ANS and rep 3 779c'780c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ir, g 54, 
A I, rep I 22 d- 23 d; o 61, a i, rep 1 54 d- 55 c; 
g 72, a 7, ANS 117a 118a; part hi, q 2, a i, 
ANS 710a-711c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch hi, 
sLCi 6-9 255c 256c; cu m, sect 32 277c- 
278b; SECT 36-41 279a'280b 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 34lb-342b 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 193a-200c esp 196b'198d 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 30d'31b; 64a; 

207a‘208a; 210b-211b; 238b-c; 241d-242a 
53 James: Psychology, 870b'871a 

5b. The order of the universe or of nature: the 
hierarchy of beings 

Apot rypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 11:20— (D) 
OT, Book^ of Wisdom, 11:21 

5 I'-uRiPioEs: Phoenician Maidens [528- 548] 
382c-d 

5 Arlsix>piianks: Birds [685 703] 551 b-c 

7 Pi ATo: Symposium, 155d-157a / Corgias, 
284a-285a / Timaeus, 446d-477a,c / Philehus, 
618b- 61 9d 

8 Aristotle; Interpretation, ch 13 [23*18-26] 
35b-c / Physics, bk ii.- ch 8-^ 275d-278a,c; 
BK viH, CH 1 [252*5-231 335d-336a / Heavens, 
bk 1, GH 2 359d-360d; bk h, ctl 9-10 382b- 
383a; ch 12 383b'384c; bk hi, ch 2 [300^16- 
301*201 392 a'C / Generation and Corruption, 
bk 11, cu 3-5 430c-433d; ch 9-n 436d- 
441 b, c / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 3 [984*>8-22j 


502 d; cji 6 50 Sb- 506 b; ch 7 [988*34-*>5) 506 c; 
CH 9 508 c- 511 c; bk viii, ch 3 [i043**33-i044* 
11] 568 b c; bk xi, ch 8 [1065^2-4] 593 d; hk 
xii, CM 6 8 601 b- 60 Sa; ch 10 (1075*12-24) 
605 d- 606 a; bk xiv, cii 3 [1090^14-21] 623 b 
/ Soul, bk II, CH 2 [4r3*2o-'>4l 643 b-c; bk hi, 
cn 1 1 [433*^32 434*91 666d 
9 ARisTf>TLE: History of Animals, bk viii, ch i 
114 b,d- 115 b / Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[641**! 3-29] 164 c-d; CH 5 [644*»22-645*26J 
168 c 169 a; bk iv, ch 5 [681*12-14) 2nd; ch 
10 [686*»2 3-3s] 218 b c / Generation of Animals, 
bk II, c II I [73i'*24-33l 272 a-b / Politics, uk i, 
CH 5 [1254*24 35] 447 d 448 a; bk vii, cii 4 
[1326*29-35] 530 b-c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [418-448] 
6b-c; BK II [167-183I 17 a-b; [294-307] 18 d- 
19 a; I569-580I 22 b; [865-930] 26 a-d; [1023- 
1174] 28 a' 30 a,c; bk v [146-234] 63 a' 64 a; 
I783-836I 71 b- 72 a 

12 Epictetls: Discourses, bk ii, ch 8, 146 a-b; 
BK IV, CH 7, 234 b 

12 Aurelii s: Meditations, bk ii, sect 9 257d; 
bk iv, strr 3-4 263b-264a; sect 40 267a'b; 
se(,t 45-46 267b-c; bk V, sect 8 269d'270b; 
si cr 16 271c d; sfct 30 273a; bk vi, sect i 
274a; sr.i r 9 274b; sect ii 274c: sfct 36 
277c; sect 38 277c d; sect 40-44 277d-278c; 
BK VII, SECT II 280c; SECT 75 285c; bk viii, 
sfct 26-27 287c; bk ix, sect 9 292b'd; bk x, 
sr« T 6 297a'b; bk xi, sect 18, 304b-c 

16 K I pier: Harmonies of the World, 1023 b- 
1080 b 

17 Ploiinus: Second Ennead, tr hi, cii 7 44c- 
45a: CH 13 46C'47b; ch 18 49C'50a / Fourth 
Ennead. tr iv, cm 10 163a'C; tr ix 205a- 
207a, c / Fifth Ennead, tr 11 214c-215c; tr ix, 
CH 12-14 isia-d 

18 Ari.i’sriNE: Confessions, bk vii, par 16 -23 
48 c 50 c / City of God. bk xi, ch 22 333d- 
334 c; BK XII, CH 2-5 343 c- 34 Sb; bk xix, ch 
11-17 516 d- 523 a 

19 Aqi’inas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, a 3 
12c 14a; g 3, a 1, ans 14b-15b; a 2, ans 15c- 
16a; g 5, A 5, ans 26c-27c; g ii, a 3, ans 49a-c; 
O 13, A 7, ANS 68d 70d; g 18, a 3, ans 106b- 
107c; g 19, a 5, rtp 2 112d-113c; a 8 116a-d; 
O 21. A I, REP 3 124b-125b; g 23, a 5, rtp 3 
135d 137d; a 7, ans 138d-140a; g 42, a i, rfp 
i ^2 224b 225d; a 3 227a-d; g 47 256a'259a; 
g 48, A I, REP 5 259b-260c; a 2, ans and rtp 
3 260c-261b; g 50, A i, ans and rep i 269b- 
270a; a 2 , rep i 270a'272a; a 4 273b 274b: 
Q 57. A I, ANS 295a-d; g 61, \a 3-4 316a- 
317c; gp 65 74 339a-377a,c; g 75, a i, rep i 
378b-379c; a 7 384d*385c; g 76, a t, ans 
385d 388c; a 3, ans 391a 393a; a 6, rep i 2 
396a-d; g 77, a 2 401 b-d; a 4, rep i 403a d; 
Q 88, A 2 , REP 4 471c-472c; gg 103-119 528a- 
608d; PSRT i-ii, Q I, A 4, REP 1 612a 613a; a 8 
615a-c: g 2, a 5, rep 2-3 618d-619c; g 22, a 2, 
REP f 721c-722c 
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(5. Order as a system oj relationMps or related 
things, ^b. The order of the universe or of 
nature' the hfetufchy of betngs ) 

20 iN\s Summa lUohguti i'\ri i ji, f» 52 , 

A I, ANS 15d 18a, I ^KI II II 0 2 \ A\*- Hid 

REP I 392d 393c, 02^ \ rlp ^ 485a d, 
Q 2ft, K I, rep 2 510c 511a, I VRi 111 si ppi , g 
gi 1016a 1025b 

21 Dantf Dttmei ofned\, p\rm>jsv, 1 [lo^ 142] 
107b d, n 140148] 108b 109b, \ |i 27] 
120b c, Mil [52 S7I 126a b, xwii |g7 120] 
148b c, vwiii 148d 150b, x\i\ (14 ^ftj 
150b c 

22 C'hm < I K Irnilus and Oeysida, bk hi, si \n/ \ 

1 7 S4b 55b, sr\N/\ 250 2 87a b ' ^ 

Fait [2g87 ^oiftj 209a b 

23 Hoiiufs IjCttafhan p\ri i 78d 79a 

26 Shski spLSRi- JuUhs i aesdr. At i i st iii 
lft2 71 1 573b 

27 Shskcsim ARt Irotius and ( tcs^tda^ scr 1, 
St HI [75 mq] I08d 109c 

28 H\R\i'^ On 4mmal Generation, 

42Gb 429b passim, esp 426d 427a, 428a c, 
470a 

30 H At t»\ \otum Organnm, bk ii, aph 17 149b 

d, \PH 27 157b 158d aph 29 159b d, aph 

48 179d 188b 

3lDiscARrLs Dhcowse, part 54c 56a > 
Meditations, i\, 90a b / Objections and R plies, 
139b c, 215a b 

31 SpINO/ a / thus, PART I, PROP 2Q 366b c, PROP 
44 367b 369a, appfmhx 369b 372d pvri ii, 
PROP 0 7 374d 37Sc, pari in, 395a d prop 2 
396c 398b, part iv, pri f 422b, d 424a i rop 

2 425a, PROP 4 425b d 

32 Mil TON Paradise I^st, bk v (^97 50^1 181a 
186a, UK vin fi 178J 232a 236a, (414 
239a 240a, Hk i\ [99 114] 249b 

33 Paj>< ai Pcnsecs, 119 12 1 195a 

34 Ni>a n>N Principles, bk in 269a 372a 

35 D)Cki Human Understanding, bk ii, c h i\, 
sFcr 12 140c, BK III, i H VI, srt 1 ii 12 271b 
272b, bk IV, <H III, SIC r 27 321d 322a, CH 
VI, stt 1 IX 334b 335b, rii \\i, si-t i 12, 
370c 371a 

35 BtRKiiEY I Inman Knou ledge, svrx 29 45 
418c 419a passim, stti 14ft 154 442a 444a 
passim 

35 ill MF Human Understanding, sen \, i>iv 44 
468d 469c, si t j viii, Div 79 Su 486b d 

38 MtiNiLsgi iLi' SptiU of Laws, bk 1, la 2b 

42 Kan 1 Pure Reason, 93c 99a, 133a c. 187c 
189a, 199c 200c, 220a b. 237b / Fund Pim, 
Metaphxsic of MoraL, 256d 2S7a, 264d 265a 
/ Praaual Reason, 292a d, 301d 302d, 307d 
3l4d / Judgement, 467a 470c esp 467d 468c; 
S78d 580a esp 579b c 

45 PoLRiLR Theory of Heat, 173b 

46 High Philosophy of Right, addiijons, 168 
145c d / Philosophy of History, imro, 160b- 
162a, PART 1, 220c, pari iv, 361a b 


5b to 6 

49 Darwin Oitgm of Specuy, 55b 62a, 63d- 
64d, 96b Q8a.c esp 96b c, 17Qb 180d 228c 
229a,c 238b 239a, 241b c, 243b d / Denent 
of Man 340d 34Jd 

53 I AMI s P^\iholog\, 95b 98a 314a, 571b 572a, 
641a 643a 862b 863b [U\ 2], 873a b, 882a 
8S6a S89a 890a 

54 I Ri i D (mil atwn and Its Discontents, 779c 

5c, Order as a principle of beauty 

7 PiAio Ripuhhc, BK in 333b 334b hk i\, 
342b c Fimatiis 474d 475a State man, 
594a c / Pnihbus, 637d 

SAkisioiii Ph\stcs hK VII, ni ? |2 |ft**n) ‘'ig| 
329c 330a / \Utaph\sus bk i tii ^ |9''V''^ 
22] 502d BK \m t II \ (ii>7'‘‘^t» 'Sl 
9 XRisroiiF Parts of InitoP ik i < ir 
(64')' f 2ft] 168d 169a / Polhu , bk v, ch 9 
(1^01/2^ ^(>1 512a BK VII (11 ^ 

53ftb c / Poeta t 11 7 685b c 
11 Nkomvchis Inthnietic, bk i SHa 826d 
827a 

16 Ki PI 1 R I pttonu, BK IV 868b 

17 Pi ohms bir t I nmad, rit v i t 11 i 21r d / 
S/\'/j hnnead ik mi, t ij 22 332d ^ i5b 

18 \i I i SUM ( onft^ston bk is pir 7 » 2lb c 
/ ( it\ of Crod, BK If, rii 21, 161b t bk xvii, 
t H 1 4 464d 

19 \oi IN vs Summa Uuologica parti o \ 4, 
RI p I 25d 26c g gl) v ri i' ^ 512a t 

20 \gi I NAS Summa Ihtologua 1 aui in o 
49, A 2 Ki p I 2b 4a g A 7 , ans 22d 23d 

35 1 ot M Human Under standing, bk n < 11 \ii, 
• sFt r *) 148a b 

38 Koi SSI \i Intcfuaiitx, 345d 346a 
42 Kan I Judgement, 488a 489a 54 4r 545b, 
557c 558b 

49D\rv\in Descent of Man 301d 302 n 
53 Jami s Ps\cholog\, 755a, 865b 

6. The absolute and the relative modes of con- 
sideration 

7 Pi Alt) Phatdo, 242c 244b 

8 Xurioii 1 ( ategorus, t 11 6 [^11 29] 10a b / 

lopHs, BK II, €11 It (115'*^ 161c 162a, c; 

BK \ , ( H I 178 b,d 179 b bk vi, ch 4 1141*'^- 
I 42 '*iftll 94 d 195 c <ii«[iy )^0 147*11) 200 d 
201a / Sophistical Refutatiom, ms (7 66*^57 
ift7“2r)l 229 d 230 a, 1 11 8 (i7()“i2 i6| 234 a, c ii 
25 248 b 249 b / Ph) sus, bk i, t h 1 |i8 j“ift 21 1 
259 a / Heauns, uk hi, t ii s 

394d 395b / Metaphysics, hk s, c^i ii 539c 
540a, BK m 6 583d 584c » 

19 Agi inas Summa Iheologua, pariIi, q s, x i, 
RI p 1 23c 24a, g 7 , a 2 31d 32c, o ii, a i, hi p 
2 40d 47d, A 2, RFP 1,^ 4 47d 48d, g i^, a 2 
63c 64d, A II, RI p 2 73c 74b, g ^o, a i, rfp 
2 4 167a 168a, o 70 , a ri i* 2 365b 367a, 
0 95, V ANS 493d 494c, part i ii, o 2 , a s. 
rfp 2 618d619c, g 6 , a 6 , ans anti rip 2 
649a 650a, g 17 , a 4 688d 689c, g 22 , a i, 
ANS 720d 721c 
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20 Xquiws* Summa Iheologtca, part i-ii, q 50, 
A I, RFP 2 6a 7b, Q 52, A I, ANs 15d 18a; 
Q 105, A 4, Rtp I 4 318b 321a, p\ri hi, q 17, 
A I, RFP 7 807a 808d, a 2 , ans 808d 809d 

31 ni«:cAR7LS VI, 8a 9a 

31 Spino/a Lthu^y PART I, on 4,6 355b; 
wioM 2,4 j 355d, PROP 10 358a b 

35 Bi RKPi F\ . Human Knowledge, si-c t 12 
415b c 

42 Kant Pure Reason, 130b 133c, 202b 203c 

53 James P^yihohgy, 227b 

6a, Absolute and relative with respect to space^ 
time, motion 

7 Pi \ro RepuMic, 11 k iv, 350d 351b 

8 \risioiii Physics, «k i\, ch 2 46] 

288b / Htatens, bk i, t h ^ [ 26q^iS ^o] 360d 
361a FR i\, ( II 4 402c 403d 

12 I 1 CRFFii s Ndttnt of Hungs, bk i\ [387 390) 
49b 

16 ( oPFRNKi s Ret oliif ions oj the Heatenly 
Sphere^, bk. i, 514b 515a, 519a, bk 11, SS7a b 

16 Ki 1 1 f K / *he B otld, 1015a b 

18 \i M MINI Confessions, bk \i, pir 1827 
91c 95c 

30 n M (1 s \otMl Orgtinum, bk ii, m h ^6, 16Sc 
166b 

34 Nt w uiN ni i iniiioss, st hoi 8b 

13.1 ( OR •! \ \i 19a b, BK I, PROP ^761 
111b IHb 

35 I ()( M H mum I ndtrsUinding, bk ii, rn 
\ni, sK r 7 10 149d 150d, sk i 2*’, 154c, 
( u v.\, SI ( I 5 S 163b 164b, cn xvvi, siui 
3 5 217d 218c 

35 Birkfiiy Unman knou ledge, sre 1 97 yb 
431d432a sici iii> 117434b 436a 

36 Swn I Crulliitr pxriii, 47b 

53 J\mis Psyholog), 408a 411a <sp 409a b; 
811b 512a, 565a b, 612a 62^b esp 613a b, 
783a 785a 

6b, Absolute and relative with respect to truth 

7 Pi Aio Crjtylns, 86b d / Ivnaem, 447c d / 
Iheaetetus, 517b 532a 

8 Artsioti r Metaphysns, bk iv, 1 11 5 6 528c 
531c, BK VII < H 3 [io2</’i ii| 552a, bk v, c ii 
i (i<>‘5 3'‘3i ‘’3I 580a, ck 6 11087*7 **l 584b, 
BK XI, CH 6 [1062^12 1063**1 4I 590d 592a 

9 \ristoiif hihtes, bk i, ch 4 11095*30 ^12] 
310c d / Rhetoiii, bk ii, hi 24 [i |02*3 28] 
651b d 

12 I Lf HUitJs Nature oJ Things, bk i\ [469 521) 
50b 51a 

12 1 I ii rnus Ducoursts, bk ii, ch 20 164c 
166c 

ISAiGLSTiNf Cityf of God, bk \i\, ni i 8 
S23a b 

19 \oi in\n Summa Theologua, psrf 1 , o 2 t v i» 
ANs ind RFP 3 lOd lid, o 16 , \ i, rip 2 
04b 95c, o 85 , A 2 , \Ns 4S3d 4S5b 

23I1(>hhis Lenat/uin, pari 1, 56b, 57d 58a; 
65c, p\B 1 IV, 267b 


25 Mosiaionf Essays, 209c 212a; 240c 246a; 
251d 253c, 259c 261c, 271b 272d, 318a'319b, 
439c 440a 

30 H \( fiN idtancement of learning, 13a c, 57d 
58b / Notum Organum, uk 1, apii 67 115d 
116a 

31 Discakiis Rules, i ii la 3b, \i 8a 10a / 
Di course, p\ri ii, 46b c 

33 Pasi m Penst'ts, 385 238b 239a 
35 I ocKP Ifttman Understanding, 88b c 

42 K vNF Pure Reason, 129c 130a 194b c, 218d 
222b, 224a 227a 240b 243c / Practual Rea^ 
son 292d 293b. 311d 313d 

43 Mu I f theu\, 275a 283c passim 

50 M ARX h Nc I Ls ( ommumst Manifesto, 427a b, 
428b d 

51 1 01 SKA War and Peace, bk \i, 245c 

53 Jasu s Ps\cholog\, 639a 646a 

54 I RH n \\w Intwductory lectures, 880b; 
881 d 882b 

6c, Absolute and relative vAith respect to good- 
ness or beauty 

7 Pi \io (r mills, 86d / Symposium, 167a d / 

Phaccio, 242c 243a/ (imgtds, 26la c / Republic, 
BK i\ 3S0d 352b bk m, 383d 386c ^ Iheae 
Utits 528b c, 531a / Pntlel us, 630c 631d, 

636a 639a c 

8 Xrisiofi I- Prior imilytics bk ii cii 22 [OS® 
25 **8) 89d 90a / Topics, bk hi < h i j 162a 
166b / Metaphysics, bk vii, c 11 3 |io29'*34- 
**iil 552a 

9 \uivioiiF Motion of 4mmals, ch 6 [700*' 

53 36I 236b / / thus, BK I, ( H I 2 339a d ( h 
4 29I 340b c cu 6 [1096*11 ) ch 7 

[u>97“34l 341b 342d bk ii ch 8 354a d, bk 
III, c H 4 359a c BK \ , < H 3 5 378c 381 d c h 7 
382c 383a, bk mi rii 12 [ii52**25 33] 403d 
404a BK \, c H 5 [ii-V’24 ii'’6*2ql 430b d / 
Ptdilu , BK i, ( If 6 [i2')->“32 37I 449a, i k \ ii, 
CH I [132 3*22 **2 1 1 527a c c h 1 3 [i 3 32*8 27] 
536d 537a / Rhetoric, bk 1, tii 7 604c 607d 

12 I f<Kirn s Nature of Ihtngs, bk i\ [ 1141- 
1170) 59a b 

12 \iRiiiis Meditations, bk iv, su r 20 
265a b 

17Pic»ti\ls Sixth I nnead, ir hi, <h 11, 
287b c 

18 \i t.isTiM i onfcssions bk 111, par 13 16c d 
( histuin Doetunt, bk hi, ( a 10, 661d 662a, 

( H 1 4 663c d 

19 \oi IN AS \umma Theidogua, pari i, o 5 , at, 
RH» I 23c 24a, \ 2 , rip 3 24b 25a, a 0 27c- 
28b, oil, A 2, Ri p I 47d 48d, o 26. a 3, ri p i 
151a c, o 6s, v I, ixFP 2 3 339b 340b. o 70, 
A 3, ui p 2 365b 367a, part 1 ii, q i, a 7, ans 
614c 615a oq 2 4 615c 636c passim, q y, \ 2 , 
Ri p I 652d 6S3c, q iS, aa 1 4 694a 696d, q 
23, AN 1 2 723c 725c, q 27, a i, rip 12 
737b d 

20 \ot *VAs Summa Ihenlogiea, part i 11,0 92* 
A i, ANS 213c 214c, Q 94, A 4 223d 224d; 
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( 6 . Tk0 €A$ohti€ and the relmHve modes of emsid- 
eratien, 6 c. AhsaUtte and relative with re^ 
speet to goodness or beauty,) 

O 97« A i» REP ) 236a^cl; Q 114 , a 10 , ass 377c- 
378a, c; part ii-ii, o 29 , a 2 , rep ^ 531a'd; 
A REP f 531d*532c; q 182 , a 1 , ans 620b- 
621d 

23 Hobbes: Ltviatkan, part i, 61d-62a; 65a; 
73b-c; 75a; 96a-b; part 11 , 140b; part iv, 
272c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel^ bk iv, 
273d-274a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 46b-47c; 93b-c; 11 5b 
119d; 124c-125a; 146b'C; 209c 212a; 230b-d; 
281a-284c 

26 Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice, act v, 
sc I [ 89 - 109 ] 431 d 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act 11 , sc 11 ( 254 - 257 ] 
43b / Troilus and Crcssida, act 11 , sc ii [i 96 ] 
113C-114C 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 70b- 74a; 
75d-76a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part 11 , 46b c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i. ApptNDix, 371b- 
372d; part iv, pref, 423c-424a 
33 Pascal: Protwcial liters, 29b-44a / PensSes^ 
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INTRODUCTION 


ARGUMENT is unprofitable— worse than 
JLX. that, unintelligible— -when op[)onents do 
not share some common ground. Between the 
complete skeptic who denies icason’s compe- 
tence and the philosophtT or scientist who ap- 
peals to it, no common grountl exists. Between 
the man who obeys the rule not to contradict 
himself and the man who finds nothing repug- 
nant in answering Yes and No to the same cpies- 
tion, there can be no argument. I'hcre is an 
issue be tween them, but the position each takes 
reduces the other to silence. 

Lack of a common measure for judging op- 
jiosed views tends to render them incommu- 
nicable to one another. For men to be in this 
plight is the exception in science and philos- 
ophy, but It seems to be the typical situation 
where the basic issues of religion arc concerned. 
Of all subjects the most controversial, religious 
issues seem to be the least capable of being 
settled by controversy. No divisions among 
men— certainly not those which separate phi- 
losophers or scientists— are as unbridgeable as 
the chasm between the faithful and those they 
call infidels, between Jew and gentile, or Chris- 
tian and pagan. Faith and lack of faith, or the 
diversity of faiths, seem to render certain ques- 
tions as imponderable as they arc weighty. 

On the definition of religion itself, the deep- 
est issue lies between those who conceive it as 
having a supernatural foundation in Ciod’s rev- 
elation and authority, and those who think of 
religion as having a purely natural origin in 
certain human tendencies, which makes it no 
dififerent from philo.sophy and science as an ele- 
ment of culture. But religion can be supernat- 
ural only for those whose faith declares it to be 
so. Those who deny that it is supernatunil may 
offer many reasons for thinking so, and try in 
many ways to explain away faith. What they all 
come to is that it is an illusion to suppose faith 


is God’s gift rather than man’s own will to be- 
lieve. 'I'o the man of tiilh this only means tliat 
his critic lacks the gift of faith or even the wish 
to have it. 

Many consequences follow from this unargu- 
able difference concerning the meaning of icli 
gion. Religion to the man of faith usually means 
much more than the acfcpiance of a creed. Ir 
means acts of piety and worship, rcrouisc to 
prayer, the partaking of sacraments, ihe ob 
scrvaiKc of ceifain rituals, the ]>erforiiian(c ol 
sacrifices and purifications. It means lendcnng 
to Ccxl what is I lis <lue, obeying His command 
ments, beseeching and gaining the help ol llis 
grace, w'hcrcby to lead a life wduch^.slul! seem 
worthy to Him. When religion is conceived 
as nothing more than a scl of Ixrliefs which men 
' have adopted, it is restricted to one part ol life, 
li may or may not involve action as well as 
thought, but It IS not the labric of a whole life. 
It docs not (jualify every other part of it. It dots 
not demand that inner devotion and external 
conduct conslilule the practice of a man’s belli t 
if he is 10 avoid liyjwcnsy. 

Acxoroing ro this diflercncc in the concep- 
tion of religion as supernatural or natural, men 
seem to hold incornmunicably difftrcnt views 
of religious belief, of revelation, miracles, and 
prophecies. But those who agree thajt religion is 
not man-made, that it requires, in ^mc form, 
divine authority and inspiration, jdo not all 
have the same faith, worship in tlie^samc way, 
or conform to the same rites. I’hc ilsuc, there- 
fore, between men of diflerent (aiihs— men 
who live according to the rules of different reli- 
gious communities — is almost as difficult as that 
between the religious and the irreligious. 

Ill the western tradition, the plurality of re- 
ligions necessarily raises a question of truth and 
falsity for any religionist whose faith excludes 
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the possibility of several equally true religions. 
“Idolatrous” and “sufKTStitious,” “hcreticar* 
and “schismatic,” arc epithets which draw their 
special significance from controversies about 
religion and religions. The word “pagan,” as 
Gibbon points out, comes to mean idolatry 
or the worship of false gods. “The Latin Chris- 
tians,” he says, “bestowed it on their mortal 
enemies, the Mahometans.” The Mohammed- 
ans, in turn, held the view, according to Gib- 
bon, that “all except themselves deserved the 
reproach «>f idolatry and polytheism.” 'fhe 
charges of idolatiy and superslilion occur also 
in the conflict between few and (Christian, be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic, countered often 
bv charges of infidelity or heresy and schism. 

Quite apart from the general problem of 
church and state, with its issues of political tol- 
eiation and freedom ol wuisliip, the very mean- 
ing of religion raises the question of tolerance in 
its most acute form. It is not a question of politi- 
cal rights and liberties, but of being riglit or 

rong m one’s religious beliefs and acts. To the 
extent that the communicants of one religion 
regard themselves as believing what CJckI has 
revealed to them, and to the extent that they 
hold their religious practices to be prescril)ed 
by divine law, they arc not free in conscience, 
it seems, to entertain contrary beliefs and prac- 
tices as conccivablv true alternatives. 

The conflict between men of diverse faiths, 
alike in their understanding of faith as divinely 
inspired, somehow appeals beyond any human 
decision to God himself for judgment, 'fhe con- 
troversy betvvTcn men of any religious faith 
and those who treat such faith as a purely hu- 
man prejudice seems to be even less susceptible 
of resolution by the ordinary pnxresscs of dis- 
course. 

If these observations arc accurate and just, 
the materials of this chapter cannot be assem- 
bled dialectically— cither as opj>ascd views or 
as belonging together— simply by reference to 
the content of the various opinions which can 
he found in the great books. In this chapter, as 
in no others except, perhaps, those which treat 
of matters connected with religion -such as 
(ion. Immortality, Sin, and 'rtiEoLixjY— it 
seems necessary to |>ay some attention to the 
opinion’s author as well as to the opinion, and 
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even in some cases to the community or culture 
in which the opinion arises. It is not as neces- 
sary, for example, to know whether the man 
who writes about virtue is himself virtuous as it 
is to know whether the man who writes al)our 
religion is religious and to know furthermore in 
what sense he conceives himself as being reli- 
gious and what religion he espouses. 

'rhe distinction between sacred and profane, 
and between religious and secular, applies to 
books as well as toother tilings. In the tradition 
of the great books, only one book is set apart as 
sacred. None of the writers included in this set 
regard the Koran as sacred scripture, though 
Gibbon as an historian reports the Mohammed- 
an belief in the Koran. Mohammedans believe 
that the Koran is the word of (iod rcvcaleil to 
His one and only prophet, as Jews believe that 
the Old 'lestamcnt is divinely inspired vvrifing, 
and Cliristians believe in both 'Icstaments as 
Holy Wril. 

But though the Bible is the traditionally sa- 
cred book of the west, it is not read as such by 
all who write about it. The historian or the 
philosopher who is not himself a religious Jew 
or (Christian may acknowledge the belief of 
others without sharing it. He reads the Bible as 
a collection of human writings which have exer- 
cised an unparalleled inlluence upon western 
culture. Whatever the merit of these writings 
as wistlom, history, preachment, or poetry, 
they do not command a special kind of reading 
unless they arc distinguished from all others by 
being the word of CJod, not man. Ointroversics 
over interpretations of the Bible may thus be- 
gin with each side Ixrgging the main question in 
issue. Is the Bible sacred scripture, or is it no 
difl'crcnt in kind Irom the poe try of I lomer and 
the sayings of the (rreek wise men? 

I'hc two ways of reading the Bible arc in- 
commensurable. If the Bible is not s;icrcd, a 
critical reading may be expected to disclose in- 
consistencies in it, and many of the things it 
says may be questioned in fact or in principle. 
But if, though humanly recorded, it is the re- 
pository of divine revelation, then it has an au- 
thority which puts it above questioning, though 
not beyond tlie need for interpretation. 

'rherc is one sort of proposition, says I-(Kkc, 
which challenges “the highest degree of our 
assent upon bare testimony, whether the thing 
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proposed agree or disagree with common expe- 
rience, and tlie ordinary course of things, or no. 
The reason whereof is, because the testimony is 
of such a one as cannot deceive, nor be deceived, 
and that is of God himself. This carries with it 
an assurance beyond doubt, evidence beyond 
exception. This is called by a peculiar name, 
revelation; and our assent to it, faith: which as 
absolutely determines our minds, and as per- 
fectly excludes all wavering, as our knowledge 
itself; and we may as well doubt of our own be- 
ing, as we can whether any revelation from 
God be true. So that faith is a settled and sure 
principle of assent and assurance, and leaves no 
manner of room for doubt or hesitation. Only 
we must be sure that it be a divine revelation, 
and that we understand it right.’* 

Locke seems to be putting two qualifications 
upon his remark that **the bare testimony of 
revelation is the highest certainty.” The first 
concerns our assurance that we are not mistak- 
en in accepting something as revealed. The sec- 
ond concerns the correctness of our under- 
standing of that which we take to be God’s 
word. 

On the first point, Hobbes, though he says 
that “faith is a gift of God, which man can nei- 
ther give nor take away by promises of rewards 
or menaces of torture,” also says that faith de- 
pends “only upon certainty or probability of 
arguments drawn from reason or from some- 
thing men believe already.” Faith docs not 
come “by supernatural inspiration or infusion” 
but, according to Hobbes, “by education, dis- 
cipline, correction, and other natural ways, by 
which God worketb them in his elect, at such 
time as he thinketh fit.” The object of fiiith is 
not God, but the men whom God has appoint- 
ed to instruct us; belief, which Hobbes distin- 
guishes from faith, goes beyond faith to the ac- 
ceptance as true of what they say. “Conse- 
quently,” Hobbes writes, “when we believe 
that the Scriptures are the word of God, having 
no immediate revelation from God himself, our 
belief, fiiith, and trust is in the Church, whose 
word wc take, and acquiesce therein.** 

On this same point, Aquinas gives a dilTercnt 
answer. He distinguishes between the material 
and the formal aspects pf the object of faith. As 
in the object of science, so in the object of faith 
there is “that which is known « • , and is the 


material object, so to speak,” and “that where- 
by it is known, which is the formal aspect of the 
object. Thus, in the science of geometry, the 
conclusions are what is known materially, while 
the formal aspect of the science consists in the 
means of demonstration, through which the 
conclusions are known. Accordingly, if in faith 
wc consider the formal aspect of the object, it is 
nothing else than the First Truth. For the faith 
of which we are speaking does not assent to any- 
thing, except because it is revealed by God.** 
The articles of religious faith may be drawn 
from the content of Holy Writ, but that Holy 
Writ is the revealed truth of God must first be 
accepted by an act of faith. Aquinas seems to be 
meeting Locke’s point by saying that it is faith 
Itself which makes us sure that the propositions 
to which wc assent by faith are the matter of di- 
vine revelation. 

On Locke’s other point concerning the right- 
ness of our interpretation of Scripture, Locke 
himself remarks that “though everything said 
in the text be infallibly true, yet the reader 
may be, nay, cannot choose but be, ^ery fallible 
in the understanding of it. Nor is to be won- 
dered rliat the will of God, when clothed in 
* words, should be liable to that doubt and un- 
certainty, which unavoidably attends that sort 
of conveyance.” From which he concludes 
that since “the precepts of natural religion arc 
plain, and very intelligible to all mankind, and 
seldom come to be controverted; and other re- 
vealed truths, which arc conveyed to us by 
books and languages are liable to the common 
and natural obscurities incident to words, nic- 
thinks it would become us to be more careful 
and diligent in observing the fonder, and less 
magisterial, positive, and imperious in impos- 
ing our own ideas and interpretations of the 
latter.” ^ 

That Scripture is difficult to inferpret and 
subject to various interpretations Ai^gustine al- 
so acknowledges, but he differs somewhat from 
Locke concerning the task or duty Which that 
filter imposes upon the leligious map. “Let no 
one then go on bothering me,” Augustine 
writes, “with such words as ’Moses did not 
mean what you say, he meant what 1 say.’ If he 
said to me: *How do you know that Moses 
meant by these words what you say I should 
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take the question with complete calmness. . . . 
But when he says: *He did not mean what you 
say, he meant what I say/ yet does not deny 
that what each of us says is true, then, O Life of 
the poor, O my (jod, in whose bosom is no con* 
tradiction, rain down the gift of moderation 
upon my heart, that I may hear such talk with 
patience. For what they say, they say not be- 
cause they are godly men and have seen it in 
the mind of Your servant Moses, but because 
they arc proud men: it is not that they know 
the opinion of Mascs, but that they love their 
own opinion, and this not because it is true but 
because it is ihcir own.” 

Confronted by a variety of interpretations, 
each of which may be true, Augustine remarks 
“how foolish it is, in such a flood of true mean- 
ings . . . raslily to assert that Moses intended 
one or the other of them. ... If I had been Mo- 
ses ... il I had been the same as he and You had 
given me the lxx)k of Genesis to write, 1 should 
have wished that You would grant me such skill 
in writing, such an art for the construction of 
wliat 1 had to say, that not even those who can- 
not yet grasp how GckI creates would reject my 
w'ords as too much for their strength; and again 
that those who can grasp so much, would hnd 
fully contained in the few words of Your serv- 
ant whatever truths they had arrived at in 
their own thinking.” Those “who thirst for 
truth and not for vanity” honor the human dis- 
pensers of Cxod’s revelation, Augustine thinks, 
by believing that, w’hcn under God’s inspira- 
tion they wrote these words, they “had in mind 
whatever is most excellent in them by the illu- 
mination of truth and their fruitfulness for our 
proht. 

“Thus when one man says to me: ‘Moses 
mc'ant what 1 think,’ and another *Not at all, he 
meant what I think,* it seems to me,” Augus- 
tine declares, “that the truly religious thing is 
to say: Why should he not have meant both, if 
both arc true; and if in the same words .some 
should ree a third and a fourth meaning and 
any other number of true m^nings^ why should 
we not believe that Moses saw them all, since 
by him one God tempered Sacred Scripture to 
the minds of many who should see truths in it, 
yet not all the same truths.” 

Augustine’s position combines belief in the 
truth of Scripture, which is a consequence of 
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the faith that it is God’s word, with latitude of 
interpretation in determining what that truth 
is, appealing here to the ordinary standards of 
what seems to be true to the thinking mind. In 
the course of commenting on Augustine’s own 
interpretation of certain passages in Genesis, 
Aquinas summarizes what he takes to be Augus- 
tine’s two rules. "The first is, to hold the truth 
of Scripture without wavering. The second is 
that since Holy Scripture can be explained in a 
multiplicity of senses, one should adhere to a 
particular explanation only in such measure as 
to be ready to abandon it, if it be proved with 
certainty to be false; lest Holy Scripture be 
exposed to the ridicule of unbelievers, and ob- 
stacles be placed to 'their believing.” 

As THE QUESTION whcthcr the Bible is sacred 
writing affects the way it is to be read, so the 
distinction betw'ecn religious and secular writ- 
ing seems relevant to what the great books have 
to say about religion. 

In the pagan tiadition, for example, Herod- 
otus in his History reports and discus.ses a 
great variety of religious doctrines and prac- 
tices as characteristic of the peoples he visits or 
inquires about. There seems to be no indication 
that Herodotus is judging the truth or falsity of 
these various religions, either by reference to 
their reasonableness or from convictions born 
of his own adherence to one of these religions as 
against all the rest. For the most part, he is 
writing about religion rather than religiously^ 
with the possible exception of those passages in 
which he expresses his own views, discussed in 
the chapter on Prophecy, on the oracles, omens, 
and portents which reveal the will of the gods. 

In contrast, the tragedies of Aeschylus, espe- 
cially the Orcsteian trilogy, arc religious poet- 
ry, comparable to Dante’s Divine Comedy and 
Milton*^s Paradise Lost, These arc not books 
about religion, as, in a sense, the great poem of 
Lucretius On the Nature of Things is about reli- 
gion— -a passionate attack on religion by a man 
who is not religious. It may be thought that the 
aim of Lucretius is to purify religion when he 
wishes to banish “all belief in things degrading 
to the gods and inconsistent with their peace,” 
so that men can “approach the sanctuaries of 
the gods with a calm breast,” and “with tran- 
quil peace of mind.” But even a person who 
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thinks this will still find a market! contrast be- 
tween Lucretius and poets like Aeschylus or 
Dante who are writing from religious convic- 
tions to which they adhere as members of a 
religious community. 

Both kinds of w'riting may be found in the 
same author. Hobbes, for example, in examin- 
ing the phenomena of religious belief, seems to 
make public acceptance the criterion of the dis- 
tinction bet ween religion and superstit ion. “Fear 
of a power invisible, feigned by the mind,“ he 
says, “or imagined from talcs publicly allotved,” 
is religion; when they are “not allowed, super- 
stition.” Still writing as an observer, he says 
that “this fear of things invisible is the natural 
seed of that which everyone in himself calls re- 
ligion; and in them that worship or fear that 
power otherwise than they do, superstition.” 
Originating from “natural seeds” which he 
enumerates, “religion,” he says, “by reason 
of the different fancies, judgments, and passions 
of several men, has grown up into ceremonies so 
different, that those which are used by one man 
are for the most parr ridiculous to another.” 

Yet Hobbes also writes religiously, when he 
treats all other religions from the standpoint of 
the special truth of his own. “These natural 
seeds of religion,” he points out, “have received 
culture from two sorts of men. One sort have 
been they that have nourished and ordered 
them, according to their own invention. The 
other have done it by Ciod’s commandment and 
direction. ... Of the former sort were all the 
founders of commonwealths and the law-givers 
of the Gentiles. Of the latter sort w'cre Abra- 
ham, Moses, and our Blessed Saviour, by whom 
have been derived unto us the laws of the King- 
dom of God.” 

It is as a Christian that Hobbes compares the 
state religion of the Romans with the divine ic- 
ligion of the Jews. I'hc Romans, he writes, 
“made no scruple of tolerating any religion 
whatsoever in the city of Rome itself, unless it 
had something in it that cofild not consist with 
their civil government; nor do wc read that 
any religion was there forbidden, but that of 
the Jews, who (being the peculiar Kingdom of 
God) thought it unlawful to acknowledge sub- 
jection to any mortal King or State whatso- 
ever. And thus you see how the religion of the 
Gentiles was a part of their policy. 


“But where CJod himself,” Hobbes contin- 
ues, “by supernatural revelation, planted reli- 
gion; there he also made to himself a peculiar 
kingdom, and gave laws, not only of Ix'havior 
toward himself, butalso toward oncanotlKT;and 
thereby in the Kingdom of (hxl, the policy, 
and laws civil, are a part of religion; and there- 
fore, the distinction of temporal and spiritual 
domination has there no place.” 

Again it is as a man of ('hrisfian faith that 
Hobbes ascribes belief in C'hri.stian teachings to 
that faith. “'I'hc causes why men believe anv 
('hristian doctrine aic various,” he writes. “For 
faitJi IS the gift of God, and he woikeih it in 
each man by such ways as it seemclh good to 
him. The most oi dinary immediate cause of our 
lielief, concerning any point of ('hristian faith, 
is that we believe the Bible to be the Word of 
Chxl.” But when Hobbes goes on to sav that 
the “only article of faith, which the Script me 
makes necessary to salvation, is this, that Jesus 
is The Christ,” he becomes the theologian wiilt 
whom other theologians within the ('hristian 
community may disagree, on tliis or other 
points of dogma. 

The disagreements wc find between Augus- 
.tine or Aquinas and Hobbes or Locke, or the 
differences in dogma which appear in a com- 
parison of the Divine Comedy and Paradise Lost^ 
represent the division between ('alholic and 
Protestant Christians. Hut such theological dis- 
agreements do not obliterate certain common 
tenets of religious belief among all who profess 
Christianity. ;\bovc all, they leave untouched 
the bedief in religion itself as transcending all 
merely human teaching and as providing the 
precepts of life through which God himself di- 
rects and helps man to his salvation. 

This l)elief— even if no other except the be- 
lief in one God Who created the ilpivcrsc and 
made man in His imagC““seems t^ be shared 
by Jews and Christians. It marks fit difference 
Ix'twecn the religious writings of aJicicni poly- 
theism and of those which draw tScir inspira- 
tion from the Pentateuch and the'(jOS[iels. It 
makes the issue, as Pascal suggests, between 
those who write about a religion which they 
themsclve: cither have or seek, and those who, 
neither having nor seeking, oppose all religions 
equally or treat all with the same secular de- 
tachment. 
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Writing as a Christian apologist, Pascal says 
that “it is the glory of religion to have for ene- 
mies men so unreasonable; and their opposition 
to it IS so little dangeious that it serves on the 
contrary to establish its truths. For the Chris- 
tian faith goes mainly to establish these two 
facts, the corruption of nature, and redemption 
by Christ. Now I contend that if these men do 
not serve to prove the truth of the ledeinption 
by tlie lioliness of their behavior, they at least 
serve admirably to show the corruption of na- 
ture by sentiments so unnatural. 

“Let them at least be honest men,** he adds, 
“if they cannot be Christians. . . . Let them 
recognize that there arc two kinds of people 
one can call reasonable: those who serve God 
with all their heart because they know Him, 
and those who seek Him with all their heart 
because they do not kno\y Him. But as for 
thr^sc vvlio live w ithout knowing Him and with- 
out seeking 1 Inn, they judge themselves so little 
worthy of their own care, that they are not 
worthy of the care of ollicrs; and it needs all the 
charity of the religion which they despise, not 
to despise tiiem csen to the point of leaving 
them to their folly.*’ 

'I'hc very existence ofotlicr religions, accord- 
ing to Pascal, helps to prove the trutli of the 
Christian religion. “1 should equally have re- 
jected the religion of Mahomet and of China, of 
the ancient Romans and of the Egyptians, for 
the sole reason, that none having more marks of 
truth than another, nor anything which should 
necessarily persuade me, reason cannot incline 
to one rather than the other.” As for ludaism, it 
seems to Pascal to be divinely intended as the 
historic foundation and the prophetic forerun- 
ner of Christianity. 

Apart from these comparative judgments. 
Pascal-attributes certain unique signs of truth 
to the Christian religion. “livery religion is 
false,*’ he writes, “which as to its faith docs not 
worship one God as the origin of everything, 
and which as to its morality docs not love only 
GckI as the object of everything. . . . The true 
religion must have as a characteristic the obli- 
gation to love God. This is very just, and yet 
no other religion lias commanded this; ours has 
done so. It must also be aware of human lust 
and weakness; ours is so. It must have adduced 
remedies for this; one is prayer. No other reli- 
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gion has asked of God [the power] to love and 
follow him. . . , That we must love one God 
only is a thing so evident, that it docs not re- 
quire miracles to prove it.” Yet Pascal also 
inlerprcrs ('hrist’s saying, “T hough you believe 
not Me, believe at least the works,” as meaning 
that miracles arc the strongest proof of a reli- 
gion. “Miracles,” lie writes, “furnish the test in 
matters of doubt, between Jews and heathens, 
lews and Christians, Catholics and heretics, the 
slandered and slanderers, between the two 
crosses.” 

iXfier criticizing the evidence for miracles on 
rational grounds, Hume appears to agree that 
“the Christian religion not only was at first at- 
tended with miracles,'but even at this day can- 
not be believed by any reasonable person with- 
out one.” But his meaning seems to be that 
belief in miracles is itself the miracle of faith. 
“Merc reason,” he says, “is insulficient to con- 
vince us” of the veracity of the Christian reli- 
gion; “and whoever is moved by l\iith to assent 
to it, IS conscious of a continued miracle in bis 
own person, which subverts all the principles of 
his understanding, and gives him a dctcrinma- 
lion to believe what is most contrary to custom 
and experience.” 

Here is another issue on which philosophers 
and theologians disiigrcc. Where Hume says 
that “our most holy religion is founded on 
Vaith^ not on reason” —with the further impli- 
cation that to adhere to it with faith requires 
the abandonment of reason — Augustine and 
Aquinas think that there can be no conflict be- 
tween faith and reason, though faith declares 
the truth of more than reason can prove; and 
that the support which reason can give to faith 
in no way lessens the merit of believing. 

With this Hobbes seems to agree, at least to 
the extent of holding rJiar it discredits su[>er- 
natural religion to make it consist in believing 
impossibilities or contradictions. Revelation, 
he says, can consist “of nothing against natural 
reason.” But for Hume the difference between 
supernatural and natural religion turns on what 
one must believe both without and against rea- 
son as contrasted to what one believes as the re- 
sult of a reasonable interpretation of the evi- 
dence. Like philosophy, natural religion, “which 
is nothing but a species of philosfiphy, will nev- 
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cr be able to carry us beyond the usual course of 
experience, or give us measures of conduct and 
behavior different from those which are fur- 
nished by reflections on common life.'* 

Those who, like Nfarx and Freud, regard reli- 
gion as a social imposture or the response to a 
neurotic need, not only impute falsity or worse 
to the traditional religions of the west; they 
also tend to reject natural religion. Science is 
enough— for truth’s sake, for the conduct of 
life, for society’s welfare. Yet in commenting 
on the following lines from Gcxrthc, 

He who has Science and has Art, 
Religion, too, has he; 

Who has not Science, has no Art, 

Let him religious be! 

Freud says that "*on the one hand, these words 
contrast religion with the two highest achieve- 
ments of man, and on the other, they declare 
that in respect of their value in life, they can 
represent or replace each other.” In these terms 
Freud thinks the religion of the ordinary man 
1 $ justified— “the only religion that ought to 
bear the name.” If a man does not have science 
or art to live by, he must have religion, for “life 
as we find it is too hard for us” and “we cannot 
do without palliative remedies.” 

It is the religion of the philosophers and the 
theologians which Freud questions. He criti- 
cizes the philosophers for trying “to preserve 
the God of religion by substituting for him an 
impersonal, shadowy, abstract principle”; and 
he challenges the grounds on which he thinks 
the theologians hold it to be “an impertinence 
on the part of science to take religion as a sub- 
ject for its investigations.” They deny that sci- 
ence has any competence whatsoever “to sit in 
judgment on religion. . . . Ifwe are not deterred 
by this brusque dismissal,” Freud declares, “but 
inquire on what grounds religion bases its claim 
to an exceptional position among human con- 
cerns, the answer wc receive, if indeed wc arc 
honored with an answer at all, is that religion 
cannot be measured by human standards, since 
St is of divine origin, and has been revealed 
to us by a spirit which the human mind can- 
not grasp. It might surely be thought,” he 
continues, “that nothing could be more easily 
refuted than this argument; it is an obvious 
pernio prmcipn^ a ‘begging of the questbn.’ 


The point which is being called in question is 
whether there is a divine spirit and a revelation; 
and it surely cannot be a conclusive reply to 
say that the question cannot be asked because 
the Deity cannot be called in question.” 

Marx takes a similar view of the theologians. 
According to him, the theologians beg the ques- 
tion in much the same way as do the classical 
economists for whom there are “only two kinds 
of institutions, those of art and those of nature. 
Feudal institutions are artificial institutions, 
those of the bourgeoisie are natural institutions. 
In this,” Marx says, “they resemble the theolo- 
gians who establish two kinds of religion. Every 
religion but their own is an invention of men, 
while their own religion is an emanation from 
God.” 

Plato, on the other hand, excoriates those 
who think that “all religion is a cooking up of 
words and a make- believe.” It is almost as if he 
bad Marx and Freud in mind when, in the 
Laws, the Athenian Stranger carries on the tlis- 
cussioii of religion in terms of the distinction 
between nature and art, and refers to those who 
“would say that the Gods exist no^^by nature, 
but by art, and by the laws of states, which are 
^ different in different places, according to the 
agreement of those who make them.” They are 
the very same people who hold that “the hon- 
orable is one thing by nature and another by 
law, and that the principles of justice have no 
existence at all by nature.” 

In Plato’s view, the justice of the state and its 
laws must be founded not only on nature rather 
than art, but also upon religion and a right be- 
lief in the gods. The Athenian Stranger answers 
those who think it is “dreadful that [we] should 
legislateon the supposition that thei)rarc ( xods,” 
by saying why “it is a matter of noj^all conse- 
quence ... to prove that there ar| Gods, and 
that they are good and regard justi(k more than 
men do.” The reason he gives is that “no one 
who in obedience to the laws b^ieved that 
there were Gods, ever intentionally^did any un- 
holy act, or uttered an unlawful woijd, but those 
who did must have supposed one of three 
things— either that [the Gods] <lid not exist, 
which is the first possibility, or secondly, that if 
they did, they took no care of man, or thirdly, 
that they were easily gppeased and turned aside 
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from their purpose by sacrifices and prayers.” 
That is why the demonstration of the exist- 
ence of the gods “would be the best and noblest 
prelude of all our laws.” 

Rousseau's legislator, like Plato’s, is also con- 
cerned with the role which religion plays in the 
foundation and life of the state. But the ques- 
tion “Which religion?” arises at once for Rous- 
seau, as it does not for IHato, who can treat the 
nature of the gotls and the nature of the state as 
equally within the province of the political phi- 
losopher. But for Rousseau, living in a Chris- 
tian civilization, the political philosopher can- 
not approach the subject of religion without be- 
ing confronted by the tlieologian. I*Ic finds it 
necessary, therefore, to distinguish between a 
revealed religion like Christianity and ihc n;it- 
ural or civil religion of. the citizen. 

Christianity, says Rousseau, “not the Chris- 
tianity of today, but that of the Ciospcl, which 
is cm 1 rely dilferent,” is the religion of man, not 
of the citizen. “So far from binding the hearts 
of the cilizrms to the Stale, it has the elfccl of 
taking them away from all earthly things. I 
know of nothing more contrary to the social 
spirit. We arc told that a people of true Chris- 
tians would form the mast perfect society imag- 
inable. I sec in this supposition only one great 
ditlicully: that a society of true Christians 
would not be a society of men. . . . "Jlic country 
of the Christian is not of this world,” 

What the state needs, Rousseau goes on to 
say, is “a purely civil profession of faith, of 
which the ^vcrcign should fix the articles, not 
exactly as religious dogmas, but as social sentt- 
menrs without which a man cannot be a good 
citizen or a faithful subject.” He then enumer- 
ates what he calls “the dogmas of civil religion” 
which “ought to be few, simple, exactly word- 
ed, without explanation or commentary,” such 
as “the existence of a mighty, intelligent, and 
beneficent Divinity, possessed of foresight and 
providence, the life to come, the happiness of 
the just, the punishment of the wicked, the 
sanctity of the social contract and the laws.” 

Montesquieu takes the diametrically oppo- 
site view. “With regard to the true religion,” 
he writes, “I have never pretended to make its 
interests submit to those of a political nature, 
but rather to unite them. . . . The Christian re- 
ligion, which ordains that men should love each 


other, would, without doubt, have every na- 
tion blessed with the best civil, the best politi- 
cal laws; because these, next to this religion, are 
the greatest good that men can give and re- 
ceive.” Montesquieu meets the argument that 
“true Christians cannot form a government of 
any duration,” by saying that the more men 
“believe themselves indebted to religion, the 
more they would think due to their country. 
The principles of Christianity, deeply engraved 
on the heart, would be infinitely more |X)werful 
than the false honor of monarchies, than the hu- 
man virtues of republics, or the servile fear of 
despotic states.” 

Any consideration of the political significance 
of religion tends to lead into the controversy 
over the relation between church and state. 
Three main positions seem to be taken: one 
which calls for the integration of church and 
state, one which calls for a subordination of 
cither state to church or church to stale, and 
one which insists upon the autonomy of each 
as a basis for their relation to one another, or 
carries separation even further, to the point of 
complete divorce. 

The theocratic state of the Old Testament 
represents the Jewish version of the first posi- 
tion, distinguished by the fact that the priest- 
hood was in the service of the king. Hobbes 
defines a Christian commonwealth in almost 
parallel terms. It is indifferent whether it is 
called a “church” or a “state,” because it is “a 
company of men professing Christian religion, 
united in the person of one sovereign.” It fol- 
lows, Hohbes argues, that “there is on earth, no 
such universal church as all Christians are bound 
to obey; because there is no power on earth, to 
which all other commonwealths arc subject. 
There arc Christians in the dominions of sev- 
eral princes and states; but every one of them is 
subject to that commonwealth, whereof he is 
himself a member; and consequently, cannot 
be subject to the commands of any other per- 
son. And therefore a church, such a one as is 
able to command, to judge, absolve, condemn, 
or do any other act, Ls the same thing with a 
civil commonwealth, consisting of Christian 
men; and i$ called a civil state^ for that the sub- 
jects of it are men\ and a church for that the 
subjects thereof arc Christians'' 
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According to Hobbes, temporal znd spiritual 
government are but two words brought into 
the world, to make men sec double, and mis- 
take their lawful Sovereign. . . . There is there- 
fore no other government in this life, neither 
of state, nor religion, but temporal.” Agreeing 
with Hobbes on the unity of government and 
the integration of church and state, writers like 
Augustine and Roger Bacon place kings in the 
service of the priesthotxl, and make the supreme 
pontiff, who governs both spirit iialU and tem- 
porally, the only earthly sovereign. Gilson 
summarizes their view by saying that for them 
“the definition of the Church includes the 
State,” and that the church has a universality 
which embraces “the temporal and the spiritual 
domains alike.” 

The position of Aquinas is indicated in the 
Treatise on l^w, in the passage in which he 
declares that no civil law can be valid or bind- 
ing if what it commands is contrary to divine 
law. It is more explicitly developed in his little 
tract On the Governance of Rulers. “It is not the 
ultimate end,” he writes, “of an assembled mul- 
titude to live virtuously, but through virtuous 
living to attain to the possession of God. Fur- 
thermore, if it could attain this end by the 
power of human nature, then the duly of a 
king would have to include the direction of 
men to this end.” But, Aquinas holds, men 
attain this end by divine, not human, power 
and therefore divine, not human, government 
is needed to direct men to their end. “Conse- 
quently,” he maintains, “in ortlcr that spirit- 
ual things might be distinguished from earthly 
things, the ministry of this kingdom has been 
entrusted not to earthly kings, but to priests, 
and in the highest degree to the chief priest, 
the successor of St. Peter, the Vicar of Christ, 
the Roman Pontiff, to whom all the kings* of 
Christian peoples are to be subject as to our 
Lord Jesus Christ I limsclf. For those to whom 
pertains the care of intermediate ends should 
be subject to him to whom pertains the care of 
the ultimate end, and be directed by his rule.” 

This last statement indicates that Aquinas, 
unlike Augustine and Roger Bacon, assigns to 
the state a subsidiary dominion and to the king 
a subordinate jurisdiction. The opponent of 
Aquinas is usually thought to he Mursilius of 
Padua, whose Defensor Pads separates church 


and state, but subordinates priest to king, in a 
manner which corresponds to the Avcrroistic 
subordination of theology to philosophy. Agree- 
ing with lx>th that church and slate arc dis- 
tinct, Dante agrees with neither on the relation 
which should obtain between the temporal and 
the spiritual domains, or between civil and 
ecclesiastical government. 

Whereas Aquinas holils that only man’s spir- 
itual end is ultimate and that all temporal ends 
arc intermediate, Dante insists that man has 
two ultimate goals. “Man exists for a double 
purpose,” he says in De Monarchia. “Since he 
alone among beings partakes of both corrup- 
tibility and incorruptibility, he alone among 
beings belongs in two final orders- -one of which 
is his goal as a corruptible bring, the other as 
incorruptible.” Man has two beatitudes, or two 
formsof happiness— an cart Id v perfect ion which 
consists in the complete realization throughout 
time of the intellect iial powers of mankind, anil 
a heavenly perfection which consists in the 
vision of God. “'riiese two states of bliss,” 
Dante argues, “like two different goals, man 
must reach by different ways. For^^c come to 
the first as we follow the phdo«:ophifaI tcach- 
. iiigs, applying them to our moral and intellec- 
tual capacities; and we come to the second as 
wc follow the spiritual teachings, wdiich tran- 
scend human reason according to our theological 
capacities, faith, hope, and charity.” 

In terms of this theory of man’s two ends, 
and of the distinct spheres of reasr^n and faith, 
or philosophy and civil law on the one hand, 
and religion and divine law on the other, Dante 
formulates his doctrine of tlie autonomy of 
stale and church. “The reins of man,” he 
writes, “arc held by a double driver according 
to man’s two-fold end: one is the suiiremc pon- 
tiff, who guides mankind with revelations to 
life eternal, and the other is the cn|pcror, who 
guides mankind with philosophi(j|al instruc- 
tions to temporal happiness.” Church and state 
may he related as sun and moon ih the sense 
that the state receives some illumiitation from 
the church even about matters within its own 
jurisdiction; but, according to l>antc, the state 
has its own source of light in reason. “Temporal 
prjwcr,” he maintains, “receives from spiritual 
power neither its being, nor its power or 
authority, nor even its functioning, strictly 
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speaking; but what it receives is the light of 
grace, which God in heaven and the pope’s 
blessing on earth cause to shine on it in order 
that it may work more effcciivcly.” 

All these mediaeval theories of what should 
be the relation between church and state — with 
the exception, perhaps, of the doctrine of Mar- 
silius of Padua — conceive religion as having a 
siif>crnatural source and the church as having a 
sujx;rnatural foundation, both being instituted 
for the sake of guiding man to his su|)ernatural 
end. I'hcy differ from one another according 
to the view they lake of man’s earthly or tem- 
poral goods, the jx)wer of his reason, and the 
jurisdiction of his laws. Their difference, 
according to C^ilson, verifies the principle that 
“the manner in which one conceives the rela- 
tif»nslnp of the State to the Church, that in 
which one Lonc(‘ivcs the relationship of philos- 
ophy to theology, and in which one conceives 
the iclationship of nature to grace, are ncccs- 
sanlv correlated.” 

'I'hese nieiliacval theories of church and state 
persist, wiih certain modifications, in modern 
rimes. But tlic characteristically modern view 
of tlie matter begins with a different view of 
religion itself. Its mediaeval prototype is to be 
found in ihc rationalism of Marsihii.s. Within 
the secular state, the church is a purely human 
institution, religion is defended by philosophy 
for the contribution it makes to the peace of 
the civil community— or, perhaps, condemned 
by the apostles of earthly progress as “the 
opiate of the masses.” 'I’hc principle of religious 
tolerance involves not merely tolerance of reli- 
gion, hut tolerance for a diversity of religions 
and often the complete rejection of all religion. 

• “I esteem it above all things necessary,” 
writes l^ocke in his f^c/ter Concerning Toleration^ 
“to distinguish exactly the business of civil 
government from that of religion, and to settle 
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the just bounds that lie between the one and 
the other. . . . The common w'calih,” Locke 
continues, “seems to me to be a society of men 
constituted only for the procuring, preserving, 
and advancing their own civil interests.” A 
church is “a voluntary society of men, joining 
themselves together of their own accord in 
order to the public worshipping of God in such 
manner as they judge acceptable to Him, and 
effectual to the salvation of their souls.” 

Locke’s doctrine of the separation of church 
and slate is reflected in the Constitution of the 
United States. In the form which Jefferson 
gives it, it appears in the declaration that “Con- 
gress shall make no Ijaw respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” Mill carries out the same princi- 
ples in his attack on “Sabbatarian legislation.” 
Such laws, he thinks, exceed the power of civil 
government. They represent an “illegitimate 
interference with the rightful liberty of the 
indivi<iu.il. . . . The notion that it is one’s duty 
that another should be religious” is, in Mill’s 
opinion, “the foundation of all the religious 
persecutions ever perpetrated.” Hegel, on the 
other hand, holds that “the stale should re- 
quire all citizens to belong to a church,” but he 
points out that “i? church is all that can be said, 
because since the content of a man’s faith dc- 
pciuls on his private ideas, the state cannot 
interfere with it.” 

The positions men take on the great issues of 
church and state thus seem to he determined in 
part by the diverse conceptions men have of 
religion. This is no less true of opjnising views 
on religious liberty, on the treatment of heresy 
and schism, on religious education, the mission- 
ary calling, and the conversion of infidels. In 
the discussion of religion, pc^rliaps more than 
anywhere else, the first Yea or Nay seems to 
determine all other alfirmations or denials. 
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itntly rather than continuously in the work or pass«igc cited. 

Foi additional information conceining the style ot the references, see the Explanation of 
Reference Style; for general guidanic in the use of The Great Ideas, consult the Preface. 


1. Faith as the foundation of religion 

C)ei) 'fisrAMENr: Isaiah, 7:0 (I)) hatas, y:q f 
2:4- (D) Habiuuc, 

New Testament: Matthew, 21:41-42 / Mar/(, 
16:16-18 / John, 1:12-14; 4:14 18; 5:24; 6:45, 
40,47; 8:24; 10:27-28; 11:25-20; 12:46; 14:1- 
14; 16:27; 20:24-31 / .'lets, 10:44; / 

Romans passim, esp 1:16 17, 4-21-5.2, 0:40 
34, 10:8-17 / I Corinthians, 13:2 / II ('mm 
thians, 1 124; 4:1 4-18; 5:6-8 / Galatians passim, 
esp 2:16-3 127, 5 15-6 / Ephesians , 2 :8 9 ; 4:11- 
12 / Philippians, 3:8-9 / Colosstans, 1:21 24; 
2:5-7,12 / I Timothy, 1:5; 4:10; 6:10 12 / 
Hebrews (xissim, esp 10:22-23, 10:48-49, 11 :i- 
40 / James, 2 esp 2:5, 2:17-26 / I Peter, i :y 9; 
2:6-7 / I John, 3:23; 5:1,4-5,9-10 

18 Aui.ustine: Confessions, bk i, par i la-b; bk 
VI, par 6-8 36c-37c / City of God, bk xi, cii 
2 323a-c 

19 Av/uinas: Summa Theologica, fart 1, q 1, a i 
3b'4a 

20 Aouinas: Summa Theologica, parf 1 -ii, q 62, 
A 4, ANs 62b-63a; q 65, aa 4-5 73d'75a; o 66, 
A 6 80c-81b; part 11 ii, 00 1-7 380a'416d; 
fart 111 SUPPL, Q 99, A 4, ANS Und KEF I 
1083a'1084a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, faradisb, xxiv [52- 
81 ) 143b'C 


23 Hobwfs: Leviathan, fart 1, 83a b 
25 Momak.nf: Essays, 209a'215b passim; 238c- 
239c; 293d 294b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 19b-c; 
95d-96c; 100b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 248-252 219a'220a; 286-288 
224a*b 

35 Taicke: Toleration, 3b 4a; 10c 11b 
35 Hume: Human Understanding, srer x, div 
loo-ioi 496d-497b; shci mi, div 142, 509c 
42 Kan r: Practical Reason, 344c-349b esp 345c-d, 
347b-c 

44 Boswu el: Johnson, 395a-b; 482a 
46 Heoei.: Philosophy of History, i.vrRO, 196d- 
197b; FART IV', 349b'350a 
52 Dostoevsky: lirothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b 137c passim 

\a. The nature, cause, and conditions of faith: 
its specific objects 

New TESFAMiiNT: Marl{, 9:13-29; 11:20 24 / 
ImI^, 8:4-15 / John, 1:12-14; 6:29; 10:47 38; 
12:44-46; 14:1,7 II ; 16:27; 20:24 -41 / Romans 
passim, esp 4:21- 5:2, 9:40-33 / I Corinthians, 
2:4-10 / II Corinthians, 4:3-4 / Galatians, 4; 
5.22 / / Thessalontans, 2:13; 5:8 / Hebrews 
esp 4:2, 11:1 12:4 / James, 2 esp 2:17 26 / 
/ Peter, 1:7-9,21 / I John, 2:24-24; 4:1-3; 

5:4-5 
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T¥IE GREAT IDEAS lu to !/>(]) 


(1. Faith as the foundation of religimi, la. The 
nature^ cause, and cofidstions of faith: its 
specific objects.) 

18 Augustin I : Confessions^ bk i, fnr i la b: par 

17-18 5b'd; BK III, par 6 10 14b 15d; bk in, 
par 19 -BK IV, par i 18b-19c; bk v, par la-n 
SOa-c; par 2^ 2s 33c 34c; bk vi, par 7 H 36d- 
37c; BK VII, par 24 50d 5Ia; bk \iii 52c 61c 
csp par 29 60d'61c; bk ix, pai 14 6Sa c; 

par 2^ 25 68a'C / City of God^ i;k \, ch 2 
299d'300a; bk xi, cii 2 323a c; rk \i\, t h 
18 523a b: bk xxi, ch 5, 564b d 

19 Aqiinvs- Summa Theolngua^ p\ri i, q i 3a 
10 c; g 2, A 2, BCi* I lid 12c; g 12. \ 1 4 61c 02b 

20 Agi iN\s: Summa Theologua, i'\ri i u, g 62, 
A \NS and Ri i» 2 61c 62b; g O7 , a 4 83b 
84d ; g 100, A 4, Rhi> I 253d 255a; g loH, \ 2, 
KEP I 332b 333d; g no, a 4 , rlp i 350a d; 
g 112, A 5, ANs and rlp 2 359c-360c; pari 
11 II, gg i •<> 380a-426c 

21 Dan 1 1 : Dittne Comedy^ pi’rgatory, in [44- 
4'5l 56b; paradise, ii 1 37*^51 108a, \i\ I69- 
77! 135d; xxiv I42d 144b 

23 Hobbes; Letufhan, part i, 63b; 66a c; 78d' 
80d; 83a-84c; part ii, 149c-d; part in, 209b; 
209d; 240a-246a,c passim, csp 241a 242a 

25 Moniak.ne: Hssays^ 98b 99a; 209a c; 2]lb 
213a; 239b-c; 267c 268a; 293d'294b 

30 Bacon: Advantement of Leatmng, 19b c; 
SSb'd; 95d*97c; 100c / Novum (hganunu bk 
I, aph 65 114b c; APM 89 124a'd 

31 DtscARTLS: Riiles^ in, 4d-5a / Meditations^ 
69a-d / Objections and Replies, 125c-126a; 
168c; 232b; 284d 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters^ 147b; 163a 166b 
passim / Pensees, 242-245 217b'218b; 248 
219a; 254 256 220a; 2O2 22Ia; 265 -290 221b 
225a csp 278-282 222b 223b; 425 243b- 
244b; 523 264a; 543 266a; 561-567 272b' 
273b; 5^5 277a-b; 619 620 284b-286a; 

794 790 327b 

35 Locki : Toleration, 3b 4a; lOc-d; 15b / //«- 
man Understanding, bk iv, ch vii, sk r ri, 
340b c: rii xvi, sect 14 371b-c; cii xmi, 
SI Cl 2 3-24 380b-d;cH xvin 380d-384b passim 

35 Hume: Human Undemanding, sect x, div 
1 01, 497b 

37 Fn LuiNc: Tom Jones, 379C'380a 

38 Monti sguitu: Spirit of Lawi, bk xxv, 
208a 209a 

40CiiBBON; Decline and Fall, 179a-18]c; 186c- 
191a 

41 C^iubon: Dtcline and Fall, 151d; 227d 228a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 179a’b; 242a- 243a / 
Practical Reason, 320c-321b; 344C'348b csp 
347b-c; 353a-354d / Judgement, 599d'600a; 
604d-606d csp 606a d; 607d'609b 

44 Bosweie: Johnson, 84d-8Sa; 121c-d; 129b; 
394d 395b 

46 Hegil; Philosophy of History, pari i, 228d; 
234d-235c; 236a'C; p\kj 11, 268b 271c; 


PART in, 290b-292a: 307b'308a; 311b d; 
31 2d 313a; pari iv, 349b 350a 
47 (^oi nn : Faust, part i [3414 3468I 83b 84b; 

p\Ri n [10,11 3- 1 21 1 2 46b- 247a 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 302b 303d; 593b c 

51 T ’oEsjoi : ll'ar and Peace, bk v, 196a 198b 

52 Dosroi vsKV: Blathers Karamarov, bk i, 11a- 
ISa.r csp I la b, 13a d; bk n, 21b 24d; 26b- 
27d; KK III, 64c 67a; bk v, 129c-]32b; bk vi 
140b,dl70d; bk vii, 17Ia-180a csp 172c 
177b; 189a I91a,c; bk \i, 313c 3l4d; 337a- 
346a; rk xii, 396d 397a 

53fK\iis' l\\rhidtig\, 652a 659a p.issiin; 661b; 
82Db 827a 

lb. The sources of religious belief 

1^(1) Revelation: the word of God and divine 
authority 

On> Timwiini: Genesh, 13.1; 17; 

15; 17 18; 21:12 13; 22:1 18; 26:1 (),23 2 \\ 
28-10 22; 32 23 32; 3',:i 15; 46.1 ^/F\odu\ 
34; 6 i S,28 30; 7.1 5; 19 20; 2\\ 33 3 j 

/ XumbcK, 12; 14:20 25 / Deuntnut}iu\, 
|:n> I5.3<>; 51 ^'4: 3 i:M -ii / 

Jnduta, i:i ()- {D) Josnr, it 9 / / Sumuti 
3 {D) I Kings, 3 / / King^, 35 i-,. 

9; 19.9-18 (])) HI Kii 7 g\ 3’5 0 I 9; 

19:9 18 / Job. 33-13 17; 3S.I 42 s / Psalhis, 
12*6; 119:81 82,103 lo-j.iif 116,130 I 33,1 17 
148- P>alni<>, II 7; 118 Si- 442, j(.>3 i«>,, 
114 116,139 133,1,17 148 / Proteiln, 30-5 / 
Latah, (»; 48:3 8 -{D) Laias. 6; 38 3 S / 
leitmiah, i; 26:1 6 -(IJ) Jeremtas, r; 26 r 6 
/ L^ef{iel, i 3; 8 12 (D) F:fchiel, 1-3; 8 12 
! Amos, 7 / Zeehariah, i~b -(J)) Zadiaua', 

I 0 

ApoiTtYPiiA: Wisdom of Solomon, 19:26— ( 77 ) 
or, Bool( of Wisdom, 16:26 / Eiilruabticii'^, 
17,6 n -{!)) or, Ecdciia^ticus, 17.5 12 
Ni w TisrAMiNr: Matthew, 4:16-17; 7:28 29; 
io:i 20,26; 11:25 ^7; 13:19 23; 17:5; 21-23 
28:18-20 / Mdrl{, 1-9-11,22; 4:1 2,10 23; 
9:3 7 y / Lnl^y 2:25-26; 3:21 22; 

4:4,31 32; 8:3 15; 9:33-35; 10:21 22; 12:1 3 
/ John, 2:22; 3:2,9 12; 4:41 42; 5:31-47 csp 
S 39; 9:35 3 ^; '^>:26 27; 12:28' 30; 15:15; 
16:29 31; 17:6 8 / Ach, 1:15-16:9:3 8; 22.9 
16; z(y\ 1,-1^ / Romans, i :i6 2o;J 10:17: 15:3 
/ / Corinthians, 2:9-10,13; 12:1^7; 15 i 2 / 

II Corinthians, 12:1-5 / Galatia/i, i:n 17 / 
Ephesian s i : 3 9, 1 7-2 3 ; 3 : r-5 / / l%essalontam , 
2:1 3 / / Timothy, i n,] -16 / // Tim^hy, 3:14 16 
/ Hebrew^, 4:11-12 / / Petal, i:t(|-i2,22 25 / 
II Peter, 1:16-25 / / John, 2:20-21,27; 5:7 10 

18 Augus'iine: Confessums, bk 11, par 7, 10b; 
BK VI, par 6 8 36c-37c; bk ix, par 8* 12 63c- 
65a; 3 k xi, par 2-5 89c 90c; bk xiti, par 16 18 
114d'115c / City of God, bk x, ch 1 3 307b c; 
BK XI, Ml 2-4, 323b 324a; bk xix, ch 18 
523a'b; bk xx, rit 28, 556c / Christian Dot' 
trine, dk 11, ch 15 643c 644a 
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1^(2) Chapffr 79- RELIGION 


19 \ouiNAS' Summa Thcologtca^ pari i, q i 3a 
10c passim, q I2, a i ) 6lc 62b, q ^ 2, a z 175d 
178a, Q 46, A 2 253a 255a, q 6 S, a i, ans 
354a 355c, q 117, a 2, Ri p 2 597c 598c 

20 Aqlinas Summa Iheologua^VKKr i 11 <191 , 
aa 4 5 210c 212c, Q 9S, VA 2 6 240r 245b, 
Q 100, A 3, ANS 253a d, loi, a 2 , rip 1 
267a 268a, part 11 11 , q 1 , s 7 , rlp 3 38Sc 
387a, aa 9-10 388d 390d, q 2 , a f, rh» i 
391a 392a, aa 2 4 392a 394b, a 10 , ans 399b 
400b, Q 4, A 8 409a d, g 6 , a i, 413d 
414c o lO A I 454c 455c, psnr iii, g 7 , a 7, 
ANS 750a d, g ir, a 6, rip 2 775d 776b 

21 Dvntf Ihime ( omtdy, PLRfAious xxn 
xsMii 99b 105d passim, psrauisi, v [73 7S] 
112d ll3a \xi\ I52 ii4]143bd \x\ [64 96! 
nSa b \\\i |i 451 145d 146b 

23HoBn)s l^ttathan, pvhi 1, 83a b p\ri h, 
147b 138b 160b c,p\Rriii. 165a 167b 181a 
188a 241a 242a, roN( 1 l sign, 281d 282a 

25 Mon j MONK 209a c, 212a, 238c 239c, 

2670 268t, 274a b 294b 

30 Ha« UN Adtamcment oj i car/wig, 2c 4c, 
19b c. 38a 98a 100b / Nc/v itltnti i03a c 

31 l)i S( ARTIS Diicoursc^ PARI I 43<. / Medita 
ftom, 69a d ' Ohjet turns and Replies, I68r 
lt)9a 

32 Mil ION Paradise lost bk. mti 1207 318] 
238a 239a hk \ii |ioo i-)i | 321b 322b [173 
i6()j 323a 325a / Samson Igohistts (472 478) 
350a 

33 r\s< Ai Proitnctal letters, 14/b, 163a 166b 
pissiin / f -jOi ->66 272b 273b 622 62S 
28f)a 287a SSo S8i 345b ' Vamum, 355b / 
Geometrical Demomtratton, 440a b 

35 1 ouKE Human L ndc rstandmg, bk hi, < n i\, 
SMI 23 291b c, UK i\, CH MI, SMI 11, 
340b c. CM \vi, sM I 14 371b c ch wui, 
SM r 2 3 381a d, sm t 6 9 382d 383d 1 11 
\i\ 384r 388d pissiin, tsp sf^t 4 385b 

35 Hi MI Human Understanding, sfat xii, niv 
I ^2 509c 

38 Rui ssFAU Inecpiality, 366c d 

40 (iih>iun Decline and hall, 179b c, 186c 
I87b 20la, 307d 308a, 346b c 

41 ( iiHM >N Dttlwc and I all, 227d 228a, 231a d 

43 Mil I f ibeTt\, 311a b / Utihtariamm, 455a c 

44 H(>s\\ 1 1 1 Johnson, 347a, 394a b 

46liM M Philosophy of Histniy, imro, 159b 
160a, PART 1, 245d 246c, part hi, 307b 308a 

51 1 ui sios H ar and Peace, bk i, 50b c 

52 I)oMorvsis.y Krothers Katama-'ot, bk v, 
127b 137c pissim, esp 129b 130a, bk vi, I50d- 
153d 

1^(2) Miracles and signs as diviae confirma* 
tion 

Old Flsiamvni Genesis, 15 / Exodus, f 1 9; 
7 12, i|, 16 I 17 7, 19 i 20 22 esp 19 16- 
20, 20 18, 24 15 17, 44 8 10, 31 10,29 45 / 
Number^, 11 24 25, 12. 16 17 / Deutetonomy, 
4 10-15, 36, 5 esp 5 22 26, 8 2 4 / Joshua, 


3 7 4 Josue, 37^24/ Judges, 6 n 

24,36 40 / / Samuel, 12 15 \<)—(D) I Ktng^, 

12 15 19 / / Kings 17 18 -(D) III Kings, 

17 18 / I! kings, I 2, 5, 6 25 7 20, 20 I n — 
(D) IV kings, I 2, 5, 6 25 7 20 20 I II / 
Uaiah, 38 {D) Laias, 38 t Darnel, 2 r 5 31, 

6 18 28- {D) Daniel, 213 23, 3 91 5 31, 
6 18 28 

Apoc rspha Wisdom of Solomon, 11 17 27, 16 — 
(D) (ir, Boof(^ of Wisdom, 12 17 27, 16 / 
Hel and Dragon, 31 42— (D) (^ 7 , Darnel, 
14 30 41 / // Maccabees, 9 - (D) 01 , 7 / Mach 
ahtfs, 9 

Niw IisiAMFNT Matthew, 81 1723 34 91 
8,18 3|, 10 I, 12 22 29, 14 13 33, 15 22 39, 
17 I 8,14 20 20 29 34, 21 17 22 / Maik, 

I 23 2 12, 4 37 40. 5 6 44 56, 7 ^4 26 

9 I lo 16 29 10 46 52, i-y 31 32, 16 16 iS 

/ / til^e 1 5 66 4 31 5 26, 7 I 23, S 22 56, 
9 I 2 12 20,2s 44, 14 1-6, 17 11-19, iS 35 43 
/ John, I 43 51 , 21 11,22, 32, 4 46 ^4, 
I -<> 37 >, 9. II 1-4S, 12 27 30,37 40 13 19, 
14 29 2i> 9,24 ^i / U* , X \ 21 32 10 

S I 24, S (> S 13, 0 3 20,33 42 12 5 II 

13 1) 12, 14 7 10 i<) II 20, 20 9 12, 22 6 
16, 2S 3 10 / Hebrctii, 2 ^ ^ 

18 \i < i SUM ( tty of God nic t h 8 9 303 a 
304 c CH 12 13 306 d 307 c ch 17 309 c 310 b, 
( If 32, 320 c 321 d BK wii, < H 5 10 589 a 
599 b / (hr^s/tin Doctnne, bk h, ch 41 42 
656 a d 

19 \gi IN AS Summa Iheologtca, i»art i, q 12, a 
I 3, ANS iml ri p 2 61 c 62 b 

20 \oiiNAs Summa Ihcohgica 1 \ri i 11, g 112, 
A -5, ANS 359 c 360 c, pari 11 11 o 2, a i, ri p i 
391 a 392 a, \ 9, kbp 3 398 c 399 b, g >>, a 2 
411 b 412 a, g 6, A I, ans ,ind rlp 2 413 d 
414 c 

21 Hamt Ditine ( omtdy, paradisf, x\i\ [52- 
114] 143 b d 

22 C HAi 1 1 K Pale of Man of Lau [4869 492 4I 
212b 243 b / Priou s v 7 a/e [1 3,418 620] 392 d 
395 b esp I13537 yyi\ 394 a 395 a ^ Second 
Kiins I ale [1578^ Xi6] 467 a b, (15987 
i 6 , 02 i 1 470 b 471 b 

23 Hobbi s I eiiathan, pari i, 83c d part 11 , 
137 b c PART HI, 166 a 167 b, 188 a 191 a 

25 Montak nf / 98 b 99 a 

30 BavON Adiancement of learning, 13 d 14 a, 
19 b 33 c d 38 a, 41 b d 55 c d \cti itlantu, 
201 d 203 c 

32 Mil roN Paradise laxt, bk mi |i/3 222] 
323 a 324 a / Samson Igontstcs (23 2o| 340 a 

33 I^Asc AL Penstes, 263 221 a b ->87 58S 277 a b, 
643 644 290 b 291 b, 744 745 319 a b, 803 856 
328 b 341 b 

35 I oi Kf Human Understanding hk iv, ch \\i, 
SMI 13 371 a b CH \i\. SFc i 15 38 $a c 

35B1KK111S Human knowledge, scci 63 
42 Sb c 

35 III Ml Human Under standing, si ci \, di\ 86 
488 d 489 b, div 98 101 495 d 497 b 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 13(3) to 2 


( 1 A The sources of religious heU^» 1 ^(2) Miracles 
and signs as divine confirmation^ 

40 Gibbon : Decline and Fall^ 180 b-c; 180 b' 190 d; 
294 a' 296 d esp 295 C' 296 b; 445 d' 446 b; 46 Sd' 
4 ^ 7 b; 547 a-b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 232 a-c; 398 b' 399 b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 126 b c; 359 a: 481 d' 482 a 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of History^ part hi, 
307 a'b; part iv, 338 b'C 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [765-770) 20a 

51 Tolstoy: IVar and Peace, bk v, 219 b' 220 a 

52 Dost<ievsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk i, 
lla-b; BK V , 127 bd 37 c: bk vii, 171 a« 180 a; 
189 a' 191 a,c: bk xi, 337 a< 346 a passim 

15(3) The testimony of prophets: the anointed 
of God 

Old Testament: Exodus passim, esp 4:10 th, 
6:28-7:2 / Leviticus passim / Numbers passim, 
esp 11:16-17, 11:24-^0, 12:1-9 / Deuteronomy 
passim, esp 18:15-22, 34:9-12 / Joshua, i; ^:7- 
4:14; 23-24-(D) Josue, i; 37-4:14; 2^24 
/ Judges, 6:7-10 / I Samuel, 7-13 

passim, esp 10:1-13; 15-16; 28:7 '2o—(77) 

/ Kings, 2:27-36; 7-13 passim, esp 10:1-13; 
15-16; 28:7-20 / ll Samuel, 7:4-17; 12:1 14; 
23:1-2; 24:10-14— (Z>) 11 Kings, 7:4-17; 12:1- 
14; 23:1-2; 24:10-14 / / Kings, i4:i-i8: 18; 
20; 21:17-22:38— (D) /// Kings, 14:1-18; iH; 
20; 21:17-22:38 / ll Kings, 1-2; 3:10-27: 6 9; 
17:13, 19:1-7,20-34; 20; 21:10-16; 22:8-20; 
24:1-4— (O) IV Kings, 1-2; 3:10-27; 6 -q; . 
17:13; 10:1-7,20-34; 20; 2i«o-i0; 22:8 20; 
24:1-4 / I Chronicles, 17:3-15; 21:9-26— (O) 

I Paralipomenon, 17:3-15; 21:9-26 / 11 Chron- 
icles, 11:2-4; 15:1-15; 18; 20:14-27; 21:12- 
19; 25:5-16; 28:1-15; 34:14-33; 36:14-21- 
(O) ll Paralipomenon, 11:2-4; 15:1-15; 18; 
20:14 27; 21:12-19; 25:5-16; 28:1-15; 

33; 36:14-21 / Ezra, 9:10-11— (£>) / Esdras, 
9:10-11 / Nehemtah, 9:3a— (Z)) II Esdras, 
9:30 / Isaiah passim, esp 6:1-13, 11:1-5, 61:1- 
3— (O) Isaias passim, esp 6:1-13, 11:1-5, 61 :i- 
3 / Jeremtah passim, esp i, 7:25 ■'27, 23*5 6, 
25:4-7, 25:13, 28:5-9, 38 :i4-23-(Z>) Jere- 
mias passim, esp i, 7:25-27, 23:5-6, 25:4-7, 
25:13, 28:5-9, 38:14 -23 / Kzeh}el passim, esp 
1-3, 8-1 1, 13— (D) Ezechiel passim, esp 1-3, 
8-1 1, 13 / Daniel, 5; 6:18-28; 7-12 passim, esp 
9:25-26, 10:5-19 / Hosea passim, esp 6:4-6, 
12:9-10— (O) Osee passim, esp 6:4-6, 12:9-10 
/ Joel passim, esp 2:28-29 / Amos passim, esp 
3:7-8 / Obadiah^{D) Abdias I Jonah esp 3— 
(Z>) Jonas esp 3 / Micah passim, esp 3:8— (D) 
Micheas passim, esp 3:8 / Nahum / Habal^u\ 
—(D) Habacuc / Zephaniah-^{p) Sophonias 
/ Httggai^{D) Aggeus / Zechariah passim, 
esp 1:1-6, 7:12-14— '(D) Zackofias passim, esp 
1:1-6, 7:12-14 

New Testament: Matthew passim, esp i;i8-:23, 
2:3-6, 2:19-23, 3:1-17, 4:12-16, 5:17-18, 8:14- 


17, 11:115. 12:14-21, i3:57'-5«. 21:1-5, 27:3- 
10, 27:35, 28:18-20 / Mar\ passim, esp i:i~8, 
6:4-6, 16:15-16 / Luke passim, esp 1:67 79, 
4:16-21, 4:24, 11:48-50 / John passim, esp 
1:6-8, 1:45, 4:43-44, 5:39. 7 *^ 7 - 52 » 12:37-41 
/ Acts passim, esp 2:1-36, 3:18, 3:20-25, 7:35- 
60, 8:30-39, 9:15, 13:27-41, I5:i3--Jf7* 

7, 2 1:14-15, 26:15-20, 28-16-27 / Romans, 
10:12-11:36 / / Corinthians, 2:4-5; *4: 

15:10-11 / Ephesians, 1:12-13 / Hebrews, 1:1- 
2; 2:6-10; 4:3-7; 5:5-10; 8:4-12 / II Peter, 
i:i6-2i / I John, 5:9-13 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk vii, cii 32 
262a'b; bk x, ch 32, 320c-321d; ok xi, t'lr 
2-4, 323a'-324a; bk xv, ch 26 419b-420a'. bk 
XVI, c:h 2 422b'423d; cii 37-42 444b'448a; 
BK xvii 449a-472a,c esp cii 3 450c-451c; bk 
XVIII, cn n 477C‘d; ch 23 483d'485a; <.ii 28 
486c'487a: ch 33-34 490c-491c; ch 4;, 
498a-d; ch 46 500a d; bk xix, ch 22 525b c; 
BK XX, ch 29-30 557a'560a,c; bk xxii, ch 6 , 
590a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, p\rt it-ii, q 1, 
a 4, REP 4 382C'383b; q 5, \ i , ri.p 3 410a 
411b; A 2 , ans 411b 412a; o 6, a i, \ns 413d- 
414c; PART III, Q 26, A I, RLP 1 845b 846a 

21 D\nte: Divine Comedy, purgatdry, kmi 
[55 93I 87 a-c; paradise, xkv [64«<)6| 14 Sa*b; 
XXVI [1-451 145 d- 146 b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, I37b l38b; 
160b c; r^Ri iit, 165a-167b; 176<r'j77r: 182d- 
188a; 244b'C; part iv, 248a-b; conclusion, 
281d-282a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 239 b-c 

30 B^con: New Atlantic, 202 d' 203 c; 209 a'b 

32 Milton: Christs Nativity (1-7I In / Paradise 
Lost, itK HI [167-1931 139 a-b; bk xi [656-749] 
313 b' 315 b; [802-834) 316 b- 317 b; bk vii [235- 
248) 324 b; [315-330) 326 a’b 

33 Pascal: Pensecs, 570-578 273b 276a; 598-600 

278b*279a; 616-618 283b-284a; 637-641 

289b 290a; 642-692 290b'301a passim; 693- 
741 301b-319a; 751-758 320a-321a; 761 321b- 
322a; 770 323a; 829-830 333b-334a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect x, div 
lor 497 a-b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 181b^ 187a-188c; 
206a-b; 297a; 307d-308a 

41 (Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 230 c- 281 d 

48 Melville: Moby Dick, 30 a '36b * 

2. The virtue and practice of religion: piety as 
justice to God 

Old Testament: Genesis, 26:4-5;/ 28:15-22 / 
Exodus passim, esp 20, 32, 34 :i 2 14 / Leviticus, 
18.1-5; 26 / Numbers passim / ueiiteronomy, 
4:1-40; 5-'6; 8-11 esp 10:12-13; 12:28,32; 28- 
32 r Joshua, 22:1-6; 24:14-28 -^(D) Josue, 
22:1-6: 24:14-28 / I Kings, 8:57-61— (D) III 
Kings, 8:57-61 / II Kings, 17:36-37; 21:8— 
(D) IV Kings, 17:36-37; 21:8 / / Chronicles, 
22:12-13— (D) / Paralipomenon, 22:i2'-t3 / 
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NehemiaK i:8-^9— (Z>) ll Esdras, 1:8-9 / 
Psalms passim, esp 22:22-31, 27:1-14, 29:2, 
40:7-8, 45:”» 78-5'^» 89:15-32, 96:8-9, 99:1- 
9, 119:1-176— (/>) Psalms passim, esp 21 :2^- 
32. 26:1-14, 28:2, 39:8-9, 44:12. 77:5-8* 
88:16-33, 95:8-9, 98:1-9, 118:1-176 / Ecclc' 
siastes, 12:13 / Isaiah, 1-3; 9-10; 29-30; 
37:21-36; 42; 44; 48; 58; 64:1-7— (D) Isaias, 

1- ); 9-10; 29-y^; 37:21-36; 42; 44; 48; 58; 
64:1-7 / Jeremiah, 1-44 passim, esp 7:22-23, 
11:1-4— (Z>) Jeremias, i- passim, esp 7:22- 
2?, u:i-4 / Ezel{icU 5-8; 11-16 passim; 20; 
23 24— (D) Ezechiel, 5-8; ii-i6 passim; 20; 
23-24 / fiosea passim, esp 6:6— (/)) Osee pas- 
sim, esp 6:6 / Amus passim, esp 4:4-5, 5:4 / 
Micah, 6:8— (D) Micheas, 6:8 / Zephaniah-^ 
(D) Sophonias / Zechariah passim, esp 14:16- 
21— (D) Zachartas passim, esp 14:16 21 / 
Malacht rsp 3:7-14 -iP) Malachias esp 3:7- 
M 

Apocrypha: Rest of Esther, 13:14 -(D) 07 , 
Esther, 13:14 / K's of Solomon pas- 
sim - (D) OT, Booi{ of Wisdom passim / 
Ecilcsiasticus, 2:15-18; 19:17 24; 35— (D) 

OT, Ecclesidsticus, 2:18 23; 19:17-21; 35 / 
Barmh, 4:1 3 -(D) OT, Baruch, 4:1-3 / / 
Maccabees, 2:20 28— (D) OT, / Machahees, 

2- 20-28 

Ni w I'f.sTAMrNT; Matthew, 4:8-10; 22:21,34-40 
/ Marl{, 12:17,28-34 / Lulte, 4:6 8; 10:25-27; 
17:7-10; 20:25 / John, :|:2i-24 / Romans, 
3.19 28; 4:1 8; 5:8 21; 81 17 / Galatians, 
3:10 ly, 5:1-5 

4 Ii<jMivR: Iliad, rk 1 3 a 9a,c; bk jx (485-549] 
62 a c / Odyssey, bk 111 [1-68] I 93 a'd 

SAischylus: Suppliant Maidens la-Ha.c / 
Seten Agamst Thebes [1011-10841 38 b 39 a, c / 
Agamemnon [351-402] 55 d- 56 b; [68i 829] 
59 b- 61 a 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [863-910] 
107 b-c / Antigone 131 a 142 d esp [^46 470] 
134 d- 135 a/ Ajax [666-677] 148 d; (1316-1421] 
154 bd 55 a,c / Electra [1058- 1097] 164 d 165 a 
/ Philoctetes [1440-1444] 195 a, c 

5 El RiPiDLs: llippolytus 225 a 236 d esp [983- 
1035] 233 a'C / Heracletdae [748-783] 2 S 4 d- 
255 a / Ion 282 a- 297 d esp (i 12-15 3] 283 a- b, 
.[585 647] 287 d 288 b / Helen (865-1031) 
306 c- 308 a passim / Bacchantes 340 a- 352 a,c 
esp [977"i02 3l 348 b-c 

6 Hluodotus: History, bk vt, 201d'202c 

7 Plato: Euthyphro 191a-199a,c / Apology 
200a 212a, c passim / Gorgtas, 284a'285a / 
Republic, bk i, 297a'b / Jmws, bk iv, 682d- 
663b; BK X, 769d-771b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1, ch 16, 122a'd; 
CH 27, 132c-133a; bk ii, ch 16, 158b'd; bk 
111, CH 24, 204b-d; 208d-210a; bk iv, ch 3, 
224d; CH i2, 243c-d 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk 111, sf.ct 13 262 c; 
BK IK, SECT 1 291 a-c; sect 40 295 b 

14 Plutarch: Aemiltus Pattlus, 214b'd 
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18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par z 27 b-c / 
City of God, bk 1, ch 15 138 c- 139 c: bk x 
298 b,d- 322 a,c; bk xix, ch 19 S 23 b'd; ch 21, 
524 c- 525 a; ch 25 S 28 c-d / Christian Doctrine, 
BK 1, CH 10 627 b; cii 15 628 b-c; ch 22-23 
629 b' 630 c; ch 26-27 631 b-d; ch 29-30 632 a- 
633 b; CH 35 634 c-d; bk ii, ch 7 638 d- 639 c; 
ch 38, 6 S 4 c 

20 AoriNAs: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 

60, a 3, ANs 51c-52b; 00 99 245c -337d; 

part ii-ii, w 186-189 650b-700d; part iit 
suppl, o 99, a 4 1083a- 1084a 

21 Dantk: Divine Comedy, purcatoky, xv [40- 
81] 75 d' 76 a; paradisi-, hi 109 b- 110 c esp 
(67 87] llOa-b; V [13 84] n 2 b- 113 a; xx [94- 
138] ] 37 d' 138 a; xxvi [i-Ri| 145 d 146 c 

22 (>haucer: Second Nun's 'Tale 463 b- 471 b 

23 IIoBiths: l^iathan, part 11, 161 b-] 63 d 

25 Monfmone: Essays, 152 b 156 d; 209 b' 213 a; 
233 a b; 238 c 239 c; 242 d; 267 c- 268 a 

29 Cl RVANi ts: Don Quixote, part ii, 338b 

31 Spinoza: Ethus, part iv, prop 37, schol i, 
434 d- 435 a; appendix, xxii 449 b 

32 Milton: Comus 33a 56b esp [^i 6 475 ] 42b- 
44a / Sonnets, xiv 66 a / Paradise Ujst, bk iv 
[720 735 ] 168a-b; bk xi [ 251 - 262 ] 304b-305a 
/ Samson Agomsies [ 1334 - 1409 ] 368b-370a / 
Areopagitica, 402a'b 

33 Pascal: Pens^cs, 470 256 a; 476 256 b- 257 a; 
482 258 a; 489,491 259 a; 531 264 b; 540 542 
265 b 266 a 

35 Locke: Toleration la 22d passim, esp lb, 
3b-4a 

35 B frkrley: Human Knowledge, sect 155 -156 
444 b- d 

36 Steknl; Tristram Shandy, 255 a- 268 a 

37 I*'ieli)ing: Tom Jones, 187 d- 188 a 

38 Monilsquieu; Spirit of Laws, bk xxv, 208 a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 81 d- 82 d; 180 c- 
182 c; 190 d 194 a; 291 d 292 b; 302 b- 304 a; 
327 d 328 b 

41 Chbbon: Decline and Fall, 232 C' 233 c; 259 b 
260 a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 325 a- 327 d; 344 c- 
348 b esp 347 b-c / Pref Metaphysical Elements 
of Ethics, 368 c d / Judgement, 504 b' 505 a; 
509 a c; 61 la c 

43 Mill: iabertv, 290a-292a; 307d 309a; 311a' 
312 a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 84 b c; 262 b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 17SC' 
176 c; PARI I, 234 d' 235 c; part 111, 290 b' 292 a; 
311 b d; part iv, 346 c- 347 b 

47 (ioKriiu: Faust, part i [3415-3468] 83 b- 84 b 

48 Melville: Moby Did^, 30 a 36 b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk 1, 50 a-d; bk hi. 
122 b'c; BK V, 218 b' 220 b: bk vi, 271 C' 274 a,c; 
BK IX, 373 b^ 377 b 

52 Dosioevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk i, lla- 
15 a, c; BK 11 , 24 a'C; 37C'38a; bk vi, 146b,d- 
170b; BK XI, 313 c- 314 d 

53 I AMES : Psychology, 203 a- 204 b 
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(2. The virUfe and practice ef religion: piety as 
justice to God.) 

2a. Prayer aad supplication: their efficacy 

Old Testament: Genesis. 4:26; 18:20-^^: 10:17- 
22; 20:7,17; 21:3^: 24:10 27; 25:20 21; 42:0- 
12; 33:1-4 / Exodus, 2:2^ -zy, *7:4-6; 

32:30-33; 33:12-23; 34:8-9 / Numbers, ii:i- 
2,10-34; 14:11-20; 16:19 26; 20:16; 21:7-9 / 
Deuteronomy, 0:18-20,25-29 / Joshua, 7:6- 
15; 10:12-14- {D) Josue, 7:6-15; 10:12-14 / 
Judges, 13:8-9; 15:18-19; 16:27- 30 / / Samuel, 
I ; 12:19 2‘^—(D) I Kings, i\ i2;i9-2s f II Sam- 
uel, 7:18-29; 22:4-20 esp 22:7; 24:10 25 —(D) 
// Kings, 7:18 29; 22:4-20 csp 22:7; 24:10-25 
/ I Kings, y.^-iy, 8; 9:2-3; 13:6; 18:36 39 - 
(D) III Kings, 3:5-15; 8; 9:2-3: 13:6; 18:36- 
39 / II Kings. 4:32-35; 6:17-18; 19:14- 
2o;ii — (D) IV Kings, 4:32-35; 6:17- 18; 19:14- 
20:11 / I Chronicles. 4:10; 17:16-27; 21:8-27— 
(D) I Para lipomr non, 4:10; 17:16-27; 21:8 -27 
/ II Chronicles, 6:14-42; 7:12 22; 14:10-13; 
16:12; 20:1-25; 30:18-20,27; 32:19 24; 33:11- 
13,18-19— (D) II Paralipnmenun, 6:14-42; 
7:1222; 14:10 13; 16:12; 20:1-25; 30:18- 
20,27; 32:19-24; 33:11-1 3,18-19 / Ezra, 8:22- 
23; 9:5'I5-“(D) I Esdras. 8:22-23: 9:5 15/ 
Nehemiah, 1:4 ii; 0:27— (D) II Esdras. 1:4- 
11; 9:^7 / 6:8-9; 8:5-6; 9:13-16; in; 

16:17-22: 21:15; 22:27; 30:20; 33:2628; 
42:8-10 / Psalms passim, csp 4:1-3, 5:1 3, 6:9, 
9:12, 17:1-6, 18:1-19, 21:1-4, 22:1-5, 28:1-9, 
30:8-31:17, 31:22, 38:9 15, 39:12, 40:1 2, 
42:8-11, 50:15, 54:2 55:2, 55:16-17, 61:1-3. 
64:1, 66:17-20, 69:13-18, 81:7, 86:1-7, ^8:1- 
13, 102:1-2, 102:17, 107:1- 30, 116:1-6, 119:58, 
119:170, 130:1-8, 140:6, 141:1-5, 142:1-143:1, 
145:18 19— (D) Psalms passim, csp 4:2-4, 5:2- 

5, 6:10, 9:13, 16:1-6, 17:1 19, 20:2-5, 21:2 6, 
27:1-9, 29:9-30:18, 30:23, 37:10-16, 38:13, 
39:2 3, 41:9 12, 49:15, 53:4-54:3, 54:17 18, 
60:2-4, 63:2, 65:17-20, 68:14-19, 80:8. 85:1- 
7, 87:2-14, 101:1-3, 101 ;i8, 106:1 30, 114:1- 

6, 118:58, 118:170, 129:1-7, 1397; 140*1 5, 
141:2-142:1, 144:18-19 / Proverbs, 15:8,29; 
28:9 / Isaiah, 1:15; 26:16; 37:14-38; 43:22; 
55:6- 7; 56:7; 58:7-9; 66:24--(D) Isaias, 1:15; 
26:16; 37:14-38; 43:22; 55'6-7J 5^7; 5^7*^I 
66:24 / Jeremiah, 7:16; 11:14; 14:11 15:1; 
17:13-18; 29:7,12-14; 32:16-44; 42:1-6,20 — 
(D) Jeremias, 7:16; 11:14; 14:11-15:1; 17:13- 
18; 29:7,12-14; 32:16-44; 42:1-6,20 / iMm - 
entations, 3*8,44,55-57 / Daniel, 6:4-13; 9 / 
Joel, 2:32 / Jonah, 1 -.4-6; 2; 4:1-4— (D) Jonas, 
1:4-6; 2:2-11; 4:1-4 / Micah, 3:14 “(D) 
Michcas, 3:1-4 / Zechariah, 7 esp 7:12*13; 
8:20-23; 10:1-2; i3:9-“(D) Zacharias, 7 csp 
7:12-13; 8:20-23; 10:1-2; 13:9 

Apocrypha: Tobit, 3; 12:8; 13— (D) OT, Tobias, 
3; 12:8; 13 / Judith, 4:9-15; 8:14-97.31; 9— 
(D) OT, Judith, 4:7-15; 8:14-17,28 33; 9 / 
Rest of Esther, 10:8-10; i3:8-i4:i9“(D) OT, 


Esther, 10:8-10; 13:8 14:19 / Wisdom of 
Solomon, 7:7; 9; 16:28— (D) OT, of 
Wisdom, 7:7; 9; 16:28 / E(clesiasticus, 4:5-6; 
7:10,14; 13:14; 17:25; 18:22-24; 21:5; 28:2; 
34:24 26; 35:13 17; 37:15; 38:9-14; 39:5-6; 
51 -(D) OT, Eccledasticus, 4:5-6; 7:9 -10,15; 
13:18; 17:23; 18:22-24; 21:6; 28:2; 34:29-31^ 
35:16-21; 37:19; 38:9-14; 39*16 9; 51 / Baruch, 
1:7 13; 2:14-19; 3:1-8; 4:27-28— (D) OT, 
Baruch, 1:7-13; 2:14-19; 3:1-8; 4:27-28 I 
Song of Three Children, 10-27— (D) Ol', 
Daniel, 3:25 50 / Susanna. 42 44— (D) OT, 
Daniel. 1 3:42-44 / / Maccabees, *,7:37 — 
(D) I Machdhees, 4 :8 1 1 ; 7:37 / // Mace a - 
bees, 1:5-6,8,23 30; 2:10; 3:14-36; 12:39-35; 
15:21 29 “(D) OT, II Mdchabees, 1:5 6,8,23- 
30; 2:10; 3:14-36; 12:39 46; 15:21 29 

New TLsrsMtsr: Matthew , 6:5-15; 7:7-11; 
iS:i9 20; 21:17-22: 26:36-45 / Marl {, 9:13- 
30 csp 9:28 29; 11:24 26; 13:33: 14:3*’. 49 
/ Luke , 11:1-13; iS:i 14; 21:36: 22:30 46 ' 
John , 4:10; 9:31; 1.3:13 lO; 1^:7; 16:23 -^6; 
17 / Acts . 4:23-33; 6:3; 8:2: 23: 9*36 31; 
10:1 4,30 31 / Romans . S.if) 27; u>:i2 13; 
12:12 / I CminthuuK , n*3 i|:i3 16 

/ Ephesians , 6:17 iS '' Phtltppians . 3:(> / 
Colo Asians , 4:2-3 / / Tfic ^^ alonun <, 5:17 / 
II The ^ salonians . 3:1 2 / I Timothy . ?,•! S; 
*4:4 5; 5:5 / Hebrews . 13*18 / James , { f, 
5:13 18 / I Peter , 3:12: 4:7 / IJolw , 3*22; 
5:13 16 / Revelation , yJ ^^{ D ) Apoeahn ^ c , 

4 Homfk: Iliad, bk i [i ioo] 3a 4b; hk ii [393 
421] 14a b; hk ix [485 -512] 62a b; iik \m 
[218 253] 114c-d / Oi/v<fcv. BK III [33 681 
193c-d; BK V [436-463] 212b c; bk x\ [91 
121 1 297a-b 

5 AhsciiYLiJs: Suppliant Maidens Ia-I4a,c csp 
[1-175I la 3a, I516 710] 7c-10b, [1018 1073] 
13d-14a,c / Persians [215-225] 17c; [517 693] 
20c'22b / Set>en AgainU Thebes [69 282] 
28a-30b / Agamemnon [351-398] 55d 56b; 
|8io 854] 60d 61a 

5 SoriiO(;LEs; Oedipus the King [151-218] lOOc* 
101b; [863-910] 107b'C / Oedipus at Coloniis 
1 361 509] llSb'd / Ajax [683-694] 149a 

5 KcRiPiohs; Electra [190-212] 32^>d 

5 ARisToPHANts: Peace [973-101^] 537a-c / 
Thesmophoriaztisac [295 -371] 603d 604c 

6 HtRODorcs: History, bk 1, 20d^2]a; bk vi, 

I96d'197a; bk vii, 226c; 239d-240a; uk vih, 
270c J 

6 Thuc Y Di DEs : Peloponnesian I Ihr, b k v 1 , 

517d i 

7 Plato; Cratylus, 94a / Phaedrus, 141c / Re- 
pulHc, BK II, 313C'3]4d / Timaeiis, 447a / 
Critias, 478a'b / Laws, bk in, 669c- 670a; bk 
vii. /19d 720b; bk x, 759b c; 770d 771b 

12 Kpiciltus: Discourses, bk it, ch 16, lS6d> 
157a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk v, slct 7 269d; 
BK IX, SECT 40 29i5b 
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2a to lb 

13 Viroil: Acneid^ bk hi [H^-izoIMQb lSOa; hk 
IV [ 206-217I 172b 173b; bk vi [42 76] 212a- 
213a; bk viii [67 80] 260b 261a; [5‘;8-584] 
274a b; bk ik [ 62 i- 64')| 295b'296a; hk x 
I 24Q 2ssl 309a; [417-4^'! 313b; bk xi [77S- 
8^5] 349a-350b 

14 Plutarch: Camilla , 104b-d; 107b d 

16 KtPLLR; Uarmonies of the World, 1011a 

17 Ploiinus: Second Enneud, tk ix, ch 14, 74b 
/ Fourth Ennead, ir iv, ch 30 174b c; t ii 40- 
41 180b-d 

18 AiJc.r?iTiNK: Conftjsiom , nic i, j>ar i la-b; bk 
II, par i 9a; bk v, par i 27a-b; bk m. par 1 
34C'35a; bk ix, p.u ^4 y; 70c-71b; bk par 
I 7 71C'73a; par ^7 40 81a-r; par 42 82a; 
BK XI, par 1-4 89b 90l> / City of God, bk x, 
(.11 12 306d-307a; ch 19 3l0d 311b; <11 22 
312a b 

20 Aquinas: Sitmma Theologica, part n ii, o 

181, A ^4, Ri P ^ 618c-619b; pari* hi, q 21 
823d 827c; pari hi suppl, q 71, \ 1 , ass 
901b 902b; a 9 * ' . .ui rfp 5 910d 912b; 

Q72 917c 922b 

21 l)\sri.: Lhnnc Comcdv, pi rc.aioky, 111 [m?- 
1 4^)1 57b c; \ [i] vi I4SI 59a 61b; vii [112- 
12^1 63d 64a; \i [i ^6] 68d 69a; viii [it)4- 
ijgj i3a b; xxiii [76 96] 89a; p^HM>IM, vx 
[<i^ 148) 137d 138b; x\xi [79 n)2] 154a b; 
\\\ii (i-joJ wxm [54I 156a d 

22Ciiauc»^k: Knights Tale [2221 2419I 196b- 
199b / Tale of Man of Law (4869 4895I 
242b 243a 

23 lloBBLM Ijct'iatliaiu part 11, 162d; 163b; p\Rr 
HI, 182d 183b 

24 R A HI LAIS : Garganuta and VatUagntel, bk i, 
32c 35a; 49c d 

25 Monimonf: Essavs, 152b 153d; 155c 156d 

26 SiiAKf splarl: Ruhard III, act i, i\ [66- 
741115b 

27 SiiAKLSPKARh: llanilct, \ri iii, hi [^6 72] 
53d 54a / hicasure for Measure, act 11, sr iv 
[i 171 184c'd 

32 Milton: ParudLe Lost, bk hi [185 197I 
139b; BK V [20s 208 1 179b; bk x [1086] bk 
XI [71] 298a-300b / Samson AgonisUs [156- 
^67 1 347b / Arenpagiiica, 402a b 

33 INscal: Pensees, 250 219a; 491 259a 

40 Ciibbon: Decline and Fall, 82a; 466c 467d 

41 (iibbon; Decline and Fall, 232c 233a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 504d 

44 Bosw LI 1 : Johnson, S2c 53a; 224b 

46 Ui (.1 l: Philosophy of History, pari 1, 224a b; 
(*A'> i HI, 29lc d 

47 CfOLTiii : Faust, part i [ 1587-4619] 87b 88a 

48 \fiiiAULi:: Moby Dul{, r30b l31a 

51 'I'oLsroY: War and Peace, bk vii, 281d 282a; 
DK IX, 373b 377b; bk x, 407 c d; 435c 436c; 
HK XII, 544b 545a; 553d-554a; bk xiii, 
585b d 

52 DosiobvsKv: Brothers Karamazov, bk 11, 
21b>24d; bk vi, 167b'C 

53 Jamls: Psychology, 203 b 204a 


2b, Worship and adoration: the rituals and 
ceremonials of religion 

Oi n Tlsiamfnt: Genesis , 4 2 16,26; 8:18 22; 
127 8; 17:9 14,24-27; 21:4 4; 28:18-22 f 
Exodus, \z 1 4: 13:1-21 ; 16:29; 20-1 ii; 24:10- 
19; 2f 41 esp 41:12-17; 45 40 / Ijevituu ^ 
passim, esp 16:29 44, 19:4. 19:40, 24:1 44, 
2s:i -i2, 2 b :2 / Numbers, 9:14; 15; 18 19; 
28 29 / Deuteronomy, 3:6 15; 6:14; 12; i;: 
15:19 17:1; 26; 42 passim / Joshua, 3*2 9; 
22:9 Jotue, 5:2-9; 22:9 44 / Judges, 
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15:7-1 1 ; 24:17 22:26:12-14 fudges, 20:24 2S 
/ / Samuel, 7:4 -6 — (77) / Kings, 7:4 ' 

II Samuel, 12:15-24 —(7)) II Kings, 12 15 24 / 
Ezra, 8:21 24; 10:0— (77) 7 Esdras, 8-21 24: 
10:6 ' Esther, 4:1 4,15 17 ' /.»/», 2911 16, 
41:16 22 / PsaInK, 45 14; 4, 69:10 ii; 

109:21 2 \ (D) Psiilms, 44*14; 402 4; 6S ir. 

II ; 108.21 24 / Provcihs, 427 28, ii*.’|; 
14:21,41; 19:17; 21*14,26; 22*9; 28-27, 297 
/ Etclesiastes, ii:i 2 / Laiah, 58 4 12 (f)) 

tsaias, 58:4 12 / Jeremiah. 14:12 -{D\ Jete 
mias, 14-12 / Eze{iel, iS 4-21 -{D) Ezcthul, 
18:4-21 / Daniel, 10*2 4 / Joe!, 2*12 iS / 
Zechariah, 7‘-(/7) Zau harms, 7 
Apocrypha: Tobit, 1:16 17; 2, .4*7 11,16 17; 
12:8-10; 14:10 II -( 77 ) 0'J\ Tobias, 1:19 2<>, 
2; 4:7 12,17 18; 12:8 10; i.|:io II / ludtth, 
4:14 - {D) OT, Judith, II f Etclestauuus, 
4.40; 4:1-8; 7:10,42 44; 12:1 7, 14.14; 

24; 29:1-2,8 14,20; 44.26; 45:2; 40 24 - ( 77 ) 
()T, Eccleiiasticus, 4:44: 4:1 8; 7:9 10,46- 
47; 12:1 5; 11:14; *7-^8 ^9 * 2,11-17,26; 

44:41; 45:4; 40:24 

New Tb.siAMhNT: Matthew, 4:1-4; 5:42; 6.1- 
4,16 18; 9. 14-15; 10:8,40 42; 17:14-22; 1916-- 
22 f Mark,, 2:18 20; 9:24 -29; 10:17-22; 12:41- 
,4 / y.ti; 4:1 4: 5 :h-}5 : 6 :v>.?«; 

11:41; 12:44: 14:12-1^; i8:ii-i2,i8 24; 21:1- 
4 / Acts, 10 :i 4; 20:45 / Romans, 12:8 / 
7 Corinthians, 14:4 / 77 Corinthians, 6:4 6; 
89/ Galatians, 2:10 / 7 Timothy, 6:17-19 
6 Herodotus: History, bk iv, 156 d' 157 a 
18 Au(;usiine: City of God, bk', xxi, ch 22 
576 a c; ch 27, 583 a' 584 c \ 

20 .\qi9n\s: Summa Theologica, p^rt ii-ii, q 4, 
A I, ANS 400 C' 401 a; y 42 540 a 5 ^a; 0 187, a 2 
665 a- 666 a; a 3, ans and RipiLf 666 a- 669 b; 
AA 4-5 669 b' 673 b; part hi ^uppl, q 71, 
A 9, ANS and RF.p 1-2,6 910 d 9 ll 2 b 
33 Pascal: Piovincial iMcrs, 66a; 91 a- 94 a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 82 a; 197 b d; 
198 b d; 596 c 597 a 

41 fiiTBON: Decline and Fall, llOd lllc; 232 c; 
233 a c 

42 Kant. Science of Right, 443b-d 
48 Melville: Moby Dick* 60b'65a 
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Chapter 79: RELIGION 


2/. Purificatory rites; the remission o£ sin by 
baptism and penance 

Old TfstamiiNt: Exodus, 19:9-11,14-15; ^0:17- 
21 / Leviticus, 4-6; 7:1-7; 9; 11-17; 19:20-22 
/ Numbers, 5:5-?!; 6:9 12; 8:5-7; 15:22-29; 
19; ^1:19-24 / Deuteronomy, 21:1 9; 2^:9 -11 
/ / Samuel, I Kings, 4:12 14 / 

11 Chronicles, 29 30— (/)) // Paraltpomenon, 
29-30 / Nehemiah, lyii- (D) 1 1 Esdras, i ^ :22 
/ Psalms, 51 :i -2,7-10— (/J) Psalms, 50:^ 4»9- 

12 / Isaiah, i:iC-i8— (£)) 1:16 iH / 

Ezekiel, 30:24 25; 43:18-27— (Z)) Ezechiel, 
36:24 25; 4^:18-27 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 34:25— (/)) OT, TTc- 
clesiasticus, 3^:30 / / Maccabees, 4:^8 61 — 
(D) OT, / Machahees, 4:38-61 / II Maccabees, 
1:18-36— (D) OT, // Machahees, 1:18-36 
New TtsTAMENr: Matthew, 3; 15:1-20; 16:19; 
18:18; 20:20-23; 23:25-26; 28:18-20 / Mar^, 
1:4 8; 10:35-40; 16:16 / Lube, 2:22; 3:3,16; 
12:50; 13:1-5 / John, 1:25 33; 3:5.22 27; 
13:1-15; 15:1 3; ?n-22-23 / i:5;2:37 41; 

3:19; 5:31; 8:12-17,20-22,35-38; 10:47 48; 
n:i6,i8; 13:23 24; 17:30 31; 19:1-5; 21:26; 
22:16; 26:19 20 / Romans, 2:4-5; 6 / / Corin- 
thians, 6:ii; \i\\\ ! II Corinthian^, 7:9 10 / 
Galatians, 3:27 / Ephesians, 4:5 / / /V/rr, 
3:20-21 

4 Homer: //iW, bk i (446 -451] 7c; bk vi (263- 
285] 42 d 43 a; bk ix [173 181] 58 d 59 a; bk 
XXIV [281-31 3I 174 b c / Odvssey, bk 111 
[^30 446] 197 c; BK XII I325-338] 253 c; bk 
XXII I478 501] 3 l 0 d- 3 lla,c 

5 Afscjhixs: Choephoroe [1021 -1076) 80 a d / 
Eumenides [276-298] 84 a b; [436 469] 86a-b 

5 Supiioci-Es: Oedipus at Colonus [461 509] 
118 b-d / Ajax [646-692] 148 c 149 a 

6 IIlmodotus: History, bk 1, 8b-c; 45 a; bk 11, 
56 d- 57 a; bk iv, 136 d 

6 Tiirt.Yi)iDLJ»: Peloponnesian War, hk hi, 
442 c 443 a 

7 Plaio; Cratylus, 96 a b 

10 Hippocrates: Sacred Disease, 154 a 155 d csp 
I 55 c-d 

13 \'ir(;il: Aencid, bk hi [270-283] 154 b; bk iv 
[474 521] I 80 ad 81 b; bk vi [212 235) 216 b- 
217 b 

14 PujrARCH; Solon, 68a d 

II5 'I'acitus: Histones, bk iv, 282 d- 283 a 
18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 17 18 
5 b-d; BK iv, par 8 21 a b; bk ix, par 12 64 d- 
65 a / City of God, bk x, ch 9-10 303 d' 305 b; 
cii 26-28 314 d' 316 d; bk xiii, ch 7 362 d> 
363 b; BK XXI, CH 16 573 b S 74 a 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 81, 
A 1, ANs 163 a- 164 d; g 102, a 5, ans and kkp 
3-9 283 c- 292 c; q 113, a 3, rrp i 362 c- 363 c; 
PART H 11, Q lo, A 12 , Ri-.p 5 436 b- 437 d; part 
HI, Q 6o, A 6, ANS 851 b' 852 b; g 65, a i, ans 
and REP 3 879 c- 881 d; part 111 suppl, q 71, 
A 9, REP 3 910 d- 912 b 
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21 Dan fe : Divine Comedy, hell, iv [23-42] Sc d; 
PURGATORY, I 53 a' 54 c; xxvii xxxiii 94 C' 
lOSd passim; paradise, xix [58-85] I35c d; 
XXX [1-105) 151d']52d; xxxii ]6i 84] ISSb c 

22 Chaucer; Parson s Tale 495 a 550 a csp par 
1-22 495 a- 510 b, par 85 103 543 a- 550 a 

23 Hobbes: leviathan, pvrt hi, 206 c- 207 a; 211 C' 
212 b: 244 d 245 a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part ii, 427 d- 
429 d 

32 Milton: ParadLe Lost, bk xii [436-445] 
328 b 329 a 

33 Pascal: Provincial letters, 7 lb' 80 b / Pensees, 
870 344 a-b; 923 351 b 

36 Sit-rne: Tristram Shandy, 221 a- 224 a 

37 Fieldinc;; Tom Jones, 89 a c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 191 b; 199 b; 297 d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 384 b 385 b; 664 c-d 

[n 53 I 

46 Philosophy of History, paki i, 238c d; 

PART IV, 332 b 333 b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk iv, 183c-d 

2g. Profanations and sacrileges 

Old Tls tamest: Exodus, 20:1 10,24-26; 19:10- 
13,21-24 / l^nticus, 7:1821; 10; 17:1-9; 
18:21; 19:5 8,12; 20:2-3; 21-22; 24:10 16/ 
Numbers, 15:32-36; 18:32 / Deuteronomy, 
5:6-14; 23:1 4 / / Samuel, 2:12-7:17 passim; 
21:1-6— /AV/i^y, 2:12-7:17 passim; 21:1 6/ 
II Samuel, 6:6-7— (D) II Kings, 6:6 -7 / / King^, 
21 :() 13 — (Z)) III Kings, 21 .q - 1 3 / / Chronicles, 
13:9 10; 15:12-1 3 -(D) / Paralipomenon, 

13:9-10; 15:12-13 / // Chronicles, 26:16 21; 
36:14-21— (D) II Paralipomenon, 26:1621; 
36:14 21 / Nehemiah, 13— (Z>) 11 Esdras, 13 / 
Job, 1:9 ii;2:9-io / Psalms, 74:1-10,18 —(D) 
Psalms, 73:1-10,18 / Proveibs, 30:9 / Isaiah 
passim, csp 1:1-31, 28:1-29, 36:13-37:38, 

43:22-28, 47:1-15, 52:5, 56:2, 57:1-591:^1, 
65:1-7, 66:3-4, 66:17— (D) l^oias, passim, 
csp 1:1-31, 28:1-29, 36:13-37:38, 43:22 28, 
47:1 15,52:5,56:2,57:1 59:21,65:1-7.66:3 4, 
66:17 / Jeremiah passim, csp 2:1 -3:25, 5:2, 
5:12,6:15. 7:1-34, 8:12, 13:27, 14:10-12, 17:21- 
27, 23:9-40, 27:14 15. 29:8-^^, 34:15 16, 36:1 - 
32, 42:1-22, 44:1-30 -(D) Jeremiad passim, csp 
2:1-3:25, 5:2, 5:12, 6:15, 7:1-34, 8:12, 13:27, 
14:10-12, 17:21-27, 23:9-40, 27:14-15, 29:8- 
9, 34:15-16, 36:1 ‘32, 42:1-22, 44:1 - 30/ Eze{icl 
passim, csp 5:5-11, 6:11-7:9. 7:24, 8:1 9:11, 
11:14-21, 13:1-14:11, 16:15-59, 20:1-49, 22:8, 
22:24-31, 23:1-49, 28:18, 35:9-14, 36:16-2;, 
39:7, 43:7-8, 44:5 13— (D) Ezechiel passim, 
csp 5:5-11, 6:11-7:9. 7:24, 8:1-9:11, 11:14 21, 
13:1 14:11, 16:15-59, 20:1 -49, 22:8, 22:24 -31, 
23:1-49, 28:18, 35:9-14, 36:16-24, 39:7, 43:7- 
8, 44:513 / Daniel, 5:2-4,23; 11:30-31 / 
liosea passim— (D) Osee passim / Amos, 
2:6-8 / Zephaniuh, 3:4— (D) Sophonias, 3:4 / 
Malachi csp 1:7-13, 2:10-12 —(D) Malachias 
csp 1 :7 -13, 2:10-12 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 


2g to 3a 


( 2 . ne virtue and practij^e of roligion: pUty as 
justice to God. 2g. Pre/anatiem sacri- 
leges.) 

Apocrypha; Wisdom of Solomon^ 1:6-7; 14:22- 
31— (O) OT, Booi^oflVisdomy 1:6-7; 

31 / Ecdesiasttcui, 2y,y-i^^{D) OT, I^cic- 
siasticus, 2 5:7*- 20 / I Maccabees passim, csp 
1:20-2:48, y^S-46, 7H*“4^. 9-S4-56- (D) 
OT, / Machabees pas^^im, csp 1 *20-2 :48, 4 :^8 - 
46, 7:41-42, 9:34 *^6 / // Mauahees passim, 
csp 5:15-18. 611-9, 8:1-4— (D) OT, ll Mach‘ 
abees passim, esp 5:15- 18, 6:1-9, 8:1-4 

New TestamexNt: Matthew^ 9 * 2 - 6 ; 

12:1-15; 16:18-20; 21:12 13; 26*65 67 / Mar^y 
2:5-7,25-28; 4:28-29; 11:15-17; 14:61-65 / 
61-10; 19:45-46 / /o/i/i, 2:15-16; 10:55- 
36 / ActSy 8:9-24; 21:26 50 / / Connthtan<y 
1 1. 17-54 / / Timothy\ 6:1 / // Timothy^ 3:1-2 
/ Titus, 2:5 / Revelation, 15:1-6; 16:8-11,21— 
(D) Apocalypse, 15:1-6; 16:8-11,21 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens la- 14a, c esp 
(418 479 I 6a-7a, [748 929 I lOd 12 d / Persians 
1709 - 842 ] 22c-24b / Agamemnon [520 598 J 
S5c-56b: [681 715 ] 59b c; [905;;*957l 61c-62b 

5 SopiiocLiis: Oedipus the King [865 910 ] 
107b-c / Antigone 131a 142d esp [441-470] 
134d'135a / Ajax 1748 - 783 } 149C''d; [1516- 
1421 ) 154b'155a,c / Eleara [ 404 - 471 ] 159b-d 
/ Pfi^ctetes [ 1423 - 1444 ] 195a, c 

5 Euripides: Bacchantei 340a-3S2a,c 

5 Arisiophanes: Clouds ( 1464-15101 SOdc-d / 
Progs ( 354 - 371 ] 568b-c / Thesmophoriuzusae 
J 574 - 729 ] 606d-608c / Plutus [ 627 - 747 ) 636d* 
637d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 1 , 4d; 36b-c; bk ii, 
70d'71a; 78d; bk hi, 92c-93a; 95c; bk v, 
173d-174b; I76c-d; bk vi. 200c-d; 203a-b; 
204d 20Sa; 211b'C; bk viii, 283d; bk ix, 
313a'314a 

6 TiiucYDiOEs: Peloponnesian War, bk 1 , 
380a-d; bk ii, 400c-d; kk 111 , 434c-435a; bk 
IV, 471b-472a; bk vi, S16b'C 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 122d-123a / Phaedo, 220a'C 
/ Republic, BK II, 321d-324c / l^tcs, bk vii, 
719c-d; bk ix, 743a-744a 

13 Virgil: Aenetd, bk hi [ 219 - 269 ] 153a 154b 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompiltus, S4c-55a / Aid- 
blades, 162d-165b / Cortolanus, 185b-186a / 
Marcellus, 255a' d / Cams Manus, 3508- b / 
Lysander, 3S7a'b / Agestlaus, 483a'b / Caesar, 
SSOb-SSlb / Phocion, 615b-d / Cato the 
Younger, 639d / Demetrius, 729d'731a; 734b- 
735a / Dion, 801 b-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii-it, qq 
13-14 444b 452a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xiv ( 1 - 72 ] 19c- 
20 b; XIX [ 1 - 123 ] 26d-28a; paradise, ix [ 127 - 
142 ) 120a; xviii [ 118 - 136 ] 134d-]35a 

j22 Chaucer: Parson* t Tale, par 35 - 38 , 520b- 
S22b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1 , 90d; part lu 
163a-b; part hi, 180b-c 


30 Bacon; Advancement ofljeaming, lOOd 

32 Milton: Lycidas [ 108 - 131 ] 30a-b / Samson 
Agonistes [ 433 “ 447 l 349a 

33 Pascal; Proinnctal letters, 94 a- 97 a 

36 Si erne: Tristram Shandy, 256a-b 

38 MoNTfcsQfini: Spirit of Laws, bk mi, 85d- 
86 a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 180a; 353 a; 357 b- 
358a 

41 Gi B BON : Decline and Fall, 42b; 379 b-c; 380c d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 307d 309a 

82 1')osiorvsky; Brothers Karamazov, bk hi, 
64c-67a 

3, The religious life: religious offices and the 
religious community 

3a. The Jewish conception of the religious 
community; the Torah and the Temple 

Old 1 ’rstament- GenesK, 13:14 17; 15; 17 ; 
18.17- iq; 22:15-18; 26-1 6; 27:22 29: 28; 
52:24-28; 48-49 / Exodus passim, csp 2*25 
5:22, 4:18-31, 6:1-8, I2:;i-i5*22, 1956. 
20T 17, 25:1-51:18, 55 i-40*56 / ! ATI incite 
passim, esp 18:1-5, 26:1-45 / Numbers pas 
sim / Deuteronomy passim, esp 4-12, 23 i S, 
28:1-35:29 / Joshua, 1:8-15; ^' 4 ; 22:1 6; 
24:14 28— (/>) Josue. 1:8-15; 5 q; 22*1-6; 
24:14-28 / / Samuel, 8- (D) / Kings, H / II 
Samuel, 6-7- {D) !I Kings, 67// Kings, 5 i- 
g:^—(D) HI Kings, 5:1 9 * 9 / 1 / b^utgs, 11:17; 
17; 25:8-15— (/>) tv Kings, i\\iy\ 17; 25.8 
15 / / Chromtley, 15; 15-17; 22.1-29*10 — (D) 
/ Parahpomenon, 13; 15-17; 22:1-2910 / II 
Chronklei, 2-7; 24*4-14; 29-51; 33 S; 55.1- 
55:19; 36;i4-2i— (D) II Parahpomenon, 2 7; 
24:4-14; 29-31; 35*8; 54*1-35:19; 5614 21 / 
Ezra passim - (D) / Esdras passim / Nchrmtah, 
1 15 9; R-9—(/>) II Esdras, 1 :5-9; 8-9 / Eahcr, 
3:8-4:17; 7-9 / Psalms passim, csp 5:7, 25:1- 
6, 27:1 14, 35:12, 40:8 10, 44:1 26, 50:1 7, 
65*4, 68*1-35, 78*1 72, 79:1-13, 81:1 i6, 
84:1-12, 89:15-37, 105:1-106:48, iin 10, 
119:1-176, 122:1-9, 124:1-8, 126:1-6, 152*1 18, 
155:1-137:9, 158:2- (D) Psalms passim, csp 
5:8, 22:1-6, 26:1-14, 32:12, 3^:8 -io, 45:1 26 , 
49:1-7. 67:1-56, 77:1-72’, 78:1-15, 8o:i- 

17,85:1-15,88:16-58,104:1-195:48, 110:1 10, 
118:1-176, 121:1-9, 125:1 8, [25:1-7, 151:1- 
18, 134:1 -136:9, 137:2 / Prover ts, 6:23 / Isaiah 
passim, csp 2:2-3, 14:1-3, 30I [8-26, 35:1-10, 
40:1-2, 42:1-6, 43:1-12, 43 12-28, 44:1-5, 
44:21,46:5-4, 49:1-50:11, 56:1-7. 

^;i-63:i 9, 65:1 -66:24— (D) • /wwr passim, 
csp 2:2-3, 30:18-26, ^5:1-10, 40:1-2, 

42:1-6, 43:1-12, 43:22-28, 44:i.-5, 44:21, 46:5- 
4, 49:1-50:11, 54:*-»7. 56:1^. 60:1-63:19, 
65:1-46:24 / Jeremiah passim, csp 2-5, 7:1-7, 
7.2S-34, ii:i--23, 17:12-13, 18:1-10, 26:1-7, 
30:1-35:19— (D) Jeremias passim, csp 2-5, 
7:1-7. 7:28-34, 11:1-23, 17:12-13, i8;i-io, 
26:1 7 , 30:1-35:19 / Lamentations, 2:7 / Ezel {; 
tel passim, esp 8:6-18, 11:15-20, 16:1-63, 
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2o:i-49. 23.38-39, 33 :i-37:28» 40:1-43:27— 
(D) Ezeckitl passim, esp 8 :6-i8, 11:15 -20, i6:i~ 
6 3,2a: I -49, 2 3 : 38 -39, 3 3 : 1- 37 128 , 40 ; I - 4 3 127 / 
Hosea passim, esp ii— (D) Osee passim, esp 
If / Amos passim, esp 3:1-2 / Jonahs 2:4— (D) 
Jonas^ 2:5 / Micahf 4:i«2— (D) Micheas^ 4:1-2 
/ 2:20— (1^) llabacuc^ 2:20 / 

Zephaniah passim, esp 3:8>20— (D) Sophonias 
passim, esp 3:8-20 / Uaggai--{D) Aggeus / 
Z^chanah passim, esp 2:10-13, 6:12-15, 8:9- 
23, 14:20 -21- -(D) Z.acharias passim, esp 2:10- 
13, 6:12-15, 8:9-23, 14:20-21 / Malachi pas- 
sim, esp i:i 3, 3:1 — (D) Malachias passim, 
esp 1:1-3. 3:1 

Aih)<*r\pha: Tahiti 14:4-9— (D) ()T, Tohta^^ 
14:6 -11 / 4-5; 7:19 10:10; 13-16— (D) 

OT, Judith t 4-5; 7:18-10:10; 13-16 / Wisdom 
of Solomon^ 9:8 (D) OT, Boof^^ojf Wisdom, 

9:8 / Ecdesiasticus, 9:15; i7:ii“2i; 19:20,24; 
24:23; 39:«-**; 44:19-45:5; 49:12- 

50:21 --(D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 9:12; 17:9 17; 
19:18,21; 24:32 33; 39:*-»5I 42:1-2; 

45:6; 49:14 50:22 / Baruch, 2:26— (D) OT, 
Baruch, 2:26 / / Maccabees, i 9 passim- (Z>) 
O'r, / Machabecs, 1-9 passim / // Maccabees 
passim, esp 3— (D) OT, // Machabees passim, 
esp 3 

IS'lAoijos. Histories, bk v, 295 d 296 a; 297 d- 
298 a 

18 Ai (jusiiNh. City of God, bk iv, ch 34 206 d- 
207 a, c; bk xvi, oh 16 433 c- 434 a; ch 18 434 c; 
CH 21-28 435 a 440 b passim; ch 32 441 c- 442 c; 
BK xvii, CH 7 458 c- 459 d; bk xjx, cu 22 
525 b-c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Thcolugica, pari i, q 21, a 
4, KLP 2 126 c- 127 c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i -ii, q 98, 
AA 4 5 242 b 244 b; g 99, aa 3-5 247 a' 250 a; 
Q jot, A 4, ANs and Khp 4 269 a' 270 b; g 102, 
A 4 276 d 283 c: a 6 292 c 298 a; gg 104-105 
304 a 321 a 

23 Hohhf.s: Leviathan, part i, 82 d' 83 a; part ii, 
137 d- 138 a; 160 b c; part hi, 177 cd 80 d: 182 d- 
186 c; 198 b; 199 b- 204 a; part iv, 269 a 

32 Mii.ton: Paradise Lost, bk xii [ioi 269] 
321 b 325 a; [315-356] 326 a- 327 a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 610 612 280 b’ 282 b; 619 641 
284 b- 290 a; 71 3 -718 304 b- 308 b 

40 .Gibbon : Decline and Pall, 179 d' 183 a esp 180 a- 
181 a; 208 a-c; 352 c- 354 d esp 354 a-b 

46 Hegkl: Philosophy of History, part i, 245 d- 
247 b; part iii> SOSb-c; part iv, 322 a'b 

5^. The Christian conception of the church: the 
doctrine of the mystical body of Christ 

Old Tbstambnt: Song of Solomon —{D) Can- 
ticle of Canticles 

New Testament; Matthew, 4:18-^; 5:38-48; 
8:21-22; 9:35 >10:42; 13; 16:18 19,24; 18:15- 
20; 19:19: 2o:25>28; 22:34-40; 24:14; 25; 
28:16-20/ Marl(^, 10:42-45; 12:28-34; 13:10; 
16:14-20 / Lu\e, 4:43-44; 6:27 38; 9:1- 
6 ; 10:16.25-37; 12:11-12; 22:24 30; 24:47 / 
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John, 4:34-38; 10; 13:31-17:26; 20:20-23; 
21:15-17 / Acts passim, esp 1:8, 2:1-47, 4*52- 
5:11, 16:1-40, 22:14 15 / Romans esp 1:8-16, 
2:5-4:25, 8:14-17, 9'*" 12:1-15:7 / I Co- 

rinthians esp 10:16-17, 12:28-29, 13:1- 

13, 15:1-11 / // Corinthians passim, esp 1-2, 
5 -9 / Galatians, i:i 2:9 esp 1:15-16; 34; 
5:14; 5:22-6:2 / Ephesians esp 1:22-23, 

12, 4:i-5:2, 5*-23-i3 / PhUippians, 1:27-2:4 / 
Colosuans esp 1:15-2:3, 3:12-15 / / Thesia^ 
lonians, 4:9-10 / Hebrews, 3:5-6; 10:24 25; 
13:1-3 / James, 2:8-17 / I Peter, 1:22; 2:1-10 
/ I John / II John 

18 AucusriNL*. City of God, bk i, ch 35 149 b'C; 
BK X, CH 20 Sllb'C; bk xi-xxii 322 b,d 618 d 
esp BK xiij, CH 21 371 a-c, bk xvii, c 11 9 
461 b-d, CH 11 462 c 463 a, ch 15' to 465 b' 
466 d, CH 20 469 a 470 c, bk xvrii, cu 47 50 
500 d' 502 d, bk xx, ch 7-12 535 b- 541 d, bk 
XXII, CH 18 6036 ' 604 b / Christian Doctrine, 
BK 1, CH 16 628 c-d; cu 18 628 d' 629 a; bk hi, 
CH 31-32 669 c- 670 a 

20 Aoiinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
102, V 4, REP 4 276 d 283 c; part ii-ii, g i, 
AA 0 10 388 d- 390 d; g 2, aa 5-8 394 b' 398 b; 
g 5 410 a 413 c; gg 183-189 625 a- 700 d; pari 
III, Q 8 756 C' 763 b; part hi suppl, q 71, aa 
9-11 910 d- 914 b; g 95 1042 c- 1049 d esp a 3, 
ANS and REP 4 1045 b'] 046 d, a 4, rep 5 1046 d- 
1047 d; g 99, a 4 ] 083 a' 1084 a 

21 OAsrh: Divine Comedy, purgatory, ix [73- 
145] 66 c' 67 b; xvi [58-129] 77 C' 78 a; xix [127- 
141] 82 d- 83 a; xxix 97 d' 99 b; xxxii-xxxiii 
102 b- 105 d; paradise, xxiii -xxiv 141 b- 144 b; 
xx\ii |i 66] 147 b 148 a; xxx [ioo]-xx\ii 
I144I 152 d' 156 a 

23 Hobbls: l^viathan^ part ii, 151 a; part hi, 
198 a' 199 a; 204 a 207 b; part iv, 247 a- 249 b; 
275 a- 278 d 

33 Pascal: Pensces, 473-484 256 b' 258 b; 646 
291 b; 857 8O1 342 a; 867-905 343 b- 349 a 

35 LocKt: Toleration, 4 b 5 d 

38 Rousslau: Social Contract, bk iv, 436 a- 
438 c 

46 Hbc.j l: Philosophy of History, pari hi, 307 b- 
310 c; PART IV, 315 d 

52 Df^vrohvsKv: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
129 c 135 a 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 674 c-d; 691 d 692 a 

3r. Thi^ nature and organization of the reli- 
gious community 

3c(l) The institution of the priesthood and 
other ecclesiastical offices 

Old T bstament : Genesis, 14:18- zof Exodus, 1 9 :6 ; 
28-29; 30:17-21,30; 39; 40:12-15 / Levitt- 
f«jpassim,csp4:3 -12, 7:5-10, 8:i- 10:20, i^:i 3, 
16:1-34, 21:1-22:16, 24:1-9 / Numbers, 1:49- 
54i 3“55 6:10-11,16-27; 8; 10:1-10; 15:14- 
28; 16:1-19:7; 20:23-29; 25:6-13; 27:18 23; 
35:24 28,32 / Deuteronomy, 10:8-9; 12:18- 
19; 17:8-13; 18:5 -7; 20:1-4; 21:5; 24:8; 26:1- 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 3r(l) 


(3c. Th€ nature and organhatkn of the religious 
community^ 3 c(l) The institution of the 
priesthood and other ecclesiastical offices.) 

4; 33:8-11 / Joshua, 17; 4*1-18; 6*i 20; 
8:^3; 19:51- 3 ^,0 17; 4 I iS»6 
20; 8:^?; 19 SI / I Samuel, 2*12 17.27 \t\\ 
4:10-18; 21*1-9; 22*9-21 ~{P) I King<^, 2 12- 
17,27-36; 4:10 i8; 21:1-9; 22 9 21 / // Sam- 
ueU 15:24-29— (/>) II Kings, 15 24-29/ / Kings, 
8:1 n; 12:30-32; 13 33-34 — (/)) III King^, 
8:i-ii; 12*30-32; 13*33-34 / II Kingt, 12*4 10; 
16.10-16: 17:26-28,32: 22:3-14; 23*4 9.20 - 
(D) IV Kmg^, 12*4-10; 16 10 ir*; 17 26 28.^2; 
22:3-14; 23:4 ^,20 / I Chronicles, 15 11 27; 
16:4-6,37-42; 2 3-26 — (D) / Paralipomenon, 
15. 1 1 27; 16:4-6,37-42; 23-26 / II Chronnlif, 
5; 7.6: 8:14 15; II 14-15; 149 12: 15 4: 
19.8 ii; 241-2416; 29 41; 34-8-15; 45 I- 
9; 36:14— (D) II Paralipomenon, 5. 7*6, 8 14- 
15; 11:13 15; 13*9-12; 15:3; 198 11; 23 I- 
24:16; 29-31; 34 8 15; 35:1-9; 36.14 / Pzra, 

I 1-5; 2; 6-12 passim, csp 6.16 20, 7:24 25* 
8*24-30— (D) I Esdras, 1*1-5; 2; 6-12 passim, 
csp 6:16-20, 7:24-25, 824-30 / Nehemtah, 
8; 10:37-39; 12:27 47; 13*4 11,28-31 — (D) 

II Esdras, 8; 10:37 39; 12*27 46; 134 11.28- 

31 (Psalms, 110:4— (D) Psalms, 109:3 / hatah, 
61 6; 66:20 21— (D) Isatas, 61*6; 66 20 21 / 
ycrcmwA, 2*8; 5:30-31; 6:13; 8*10; r8 18,23 i“ 
4,11; 33:18-22— (D) Jcremtas, 2*8; 5*30-31; 
6:13; 8:10; 18:18; 23:1-4,11; 33:18-22 / Lam- 
entations, 4:13,16 / Ezel^tel, 7*26; 22*26; 3j; 
44 *9- 31 ; 45 *.4-5 ; 48 ;io-i I —(D) Ezechtel, 7 26; 
22 26; 34; 41.9-^31; 45:4-51 4 ^ 10 I* / /Wj, 
4:4-10— (D) Osee, 4:4-10 / Mtcah, 3 ir— (D) 
Mtcheas, 3*11 / Zephaniah, 3:4— (D) Sopho- 
mas, 3:4 / 2:11-13— (D) Aggens, 2 12- 

14 / Zechartah, 3; 6*9-13— (D) 'Zachanas, 3; 
6*9-13 / Malachi, i.6-2:9— (D) Malachtas, 
1 :6-2 :9 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 7:29,31; 45; 50— (D) 
OT, Ecclesiasttcus, 7:31,33-55; 45; 50 / / 
Maccabees, 2:54; 4:42-53— (D) OT, / Macha- 
bees, 2:54; 4:42-53 / II Maccabees, 1*19-52; 
3 passim; 4*7 29— (D) OT, II Machabees, 
*•19-32; 3 passim; 4:7-29 
New Tf STAMEN! : Matthew, 12*3-5; 18*18-19; 
26:57-65 / 2:25 26; 14.53-^M / I-^c, 

6*3-4; 22:52 53,63-71 / /oA/j, 18.19 24 / 
1:15 26; 6:1-8; 14:22-23; 20*28 35; 
23:1-5 / / Timothy, 3; 5:17-22 / // Timothy, 
1-3 / 1 (Hebrews, 2:17-3*2; 4:14 5*10; 

6:x8'9:28; 10:11-12,19-22 / / /V/^r, 2.5 10; 
5 / Revelation, 1:5^; 5:9-10; 20:6— (D) 
Apocalypse, 1:5-6; 5.9- 10; 20:6 
6Hlrodotus: History, bk 1, 32d 33a; bk 11, 
56d'S7a; 60d 61b; bk iv, 125a-b; t35b-136a; 
BK V, 167d-168b; 171d'172a; 173d-174b; bk 
VI, 197d-198a; 200d; 211b-d; bk vii, 242d- 
243a; 2S0C'd; bk vih, 278c; 284d 285b; bk 
IX, 295d'296c; 308a c 


7 Plato: Statesman, 597c 598a / bk vi, 

700d 701b; bk xii, 787b-c 
9 Aristoilt.: Politics, hk vi, ni 8 [ 1322 ^ 19 - 
29 I 526c; UK MI, L .11 9 11329*^26 34 ] S33d 

12 RpicTh rrs- Discourse^ bk i, ch 16 , 122c'd 

13 ViRGii Aeneid, bk 11 [108 136 ) 127a b; [ 162 - 
233 ] 128b 130b, bk ni [ 356 - 462 ] 157a-160a; 
BK V [ 700 - 718 ] 205b 206a; bk vi [33 loi] 
212a 213b; bk viii [ 2 S 0 305 ] 266b 267a 

14 Pi uiar(*ii* Numa Pompiltu<, 53 d 56c / 
Camtllu^, 110 b d 

15 'r\< HITS .Innah, bk iv, 67d 68 a / Histones, 
BK IV, 285d 286a; 287a b 

18 ViJoi SI INF Citv of God, BK wii, CH 4 , 451c- 
d, (. H 4 6, 45Sb 458n 

20 \oLiN\s Summa Thenlngica, v\k\ i 11,091, 
\ 5 . < <)SiR\RY 2 Hc 212 c; o 98 , \ 5 , rh» 2 3 
243c 244b, o 103 , \ i, rfp 3 298b 299b; \ 2 , 
\Ns and RIP I 2 299b 300d, pari 11 11 , o i, 
a 10 389d 390d; o 11 , a 2 , ki p 3 43Qa 440b, 
Q 1S4, A\ 5 8 633c 639b. q 639c 650b; 

0 187 , A I 663c 665a; o 1 S 9 , \ 7 695d 69t)c: 
p\Ri ill, o 22 827c 833a, o 26 , a 1 , rip i 
845b 846a; o 64 870b 879c, o 65 , \ i, sss 
and rh» 3 879c 881 d, a 2 , ans and rh* 2 
881d 882c; a 3 , ans and ri p 2 882d 883d, a 
. 1 , \Ns and Ri p 3 883d 88 U,c 

21 Dsntf Dnine Comedy, pi kc.aiory, w [ 73 - 

1 js] 66 c 67b 

22 C'lisuc FR. l^ologtte [377 528 ] 167b 168a / 
Prologue of Pardoner's Tale 372a 374a / 
Pardoner's Tale [ 12,829 902 ] 381b 382b 

23 Hobbfs l.eviathan, part i, 83a 84c, part in, 

177c ]80d; 182d 186b, 199a; 200b 203b; 

205a; 207b 240a; part iv, 248b 250c, 266a- 
c; 272d 273a; 273d 274a, 275a 278d 

24 Rmhims: Gargantna and Pantagruel, bk 11 , 
119b 122a passim; bk hi, 186d 188c; 195d- 
196b, 219b 222b; bk iv. 273c 274b; 285c- 
297b 

30 Bsc ON* Advancement of learning, 7d 

32 Mil ion: Lycidas [108 1 31 ] 30a b 

33 Pascal* Provincial letters, 160b 163b 

35 Locke. Human Understanding, bk i, ch hi, 
SI cr 12 , 115c d 

38 Montlsquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxv, 209d- 
210 b 

38 Roussfstj: Social Contract, bk iv, 436c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, I82c-d; 194c 195a; 

197a b; 200b c; 300d 30li; 3S0b d; 457d- 
458b * 

41 (Gibbon* Decline and Fall, |26d 

44 Boswfll: Johnson, 189a; lfi 6 a c; 218c-220d; 
313d 316d; 466b 467c 

46HFGrL: Philosophy of History, part i, 224a- 
227d; 241a'b; pari hi, 310a c; part iv, 332b- 
333b 

48 Melville: Moby Dtc^, 30a 36b csp 35a- 
36b 

52 Dostofvsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b-137c passim; bk vi, 164a 165a; bk vii, 
171a'180a passim 
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Chapi'er 79: 

3 r(2) Ecclesiastioil government and hierarchy 

Ou) Testament: Ijn'iftctts, 21:10-15 / Numbers^ 
3:5-10 / I Chronicles, 2^ 24 (D) / Parali- 

pomenon, 25-24 / I! Chromdes, 19:11— (D) 
II Parahpomenon, 19:11 

New Ti-sTAMhNT: Matthew, 16:18-19; 18:18; 
20:25-28; 28:18 20 / 10:42 44 M 5:34-55 

/ 22:25-30 / z/r/j, r:2r 26; 5:30 31; 

6:1 6; 13:1 3; 15:1 30; i7.7.r4 15; 20:28 35; 
23:1 5; 26:9-12 / / Timothy, 5 / T//wj, i esp 
1:5 / Hebrews, i:i 8; 3*1; 415 5:10; 6:19- 
10:21; 13:7 / Revelation, 11:15; 17:1 5 --(D) 
Apocal\p<e, 11:15; 17 14 
7 Plato: Imws, wk xii, 787b c 

20 Aqvinas: Summa Theologua, part ii 11 , q i, 

A 10 389d-390d; q 2 , a (i 395b 396a: q 1 1 , a 2, 
ui p 3 439a 440b; part iii, o 65 , a 1 , rfp 3 
879c 881 d 

21 Dam I : Divine Comedy, hlll, xxvii [67-132J 
40c 41a; pi roatohy, xix [127 141] 82d 83a 

23 Ma< ni AVI Lii: Prince, < h m 16d 17d 

23 Miifiius: l.eviuJuni, < a’*i hi, 178c-180a pas- 
sim, esp 179r; 198a 199a; 207b 240a; pari iv, 
248a 249b; 266a c; 273c d; 275a 278d 

24 Kaiui Ais: Caigantua and Pantagruel, hk iv, 
288d 297b 

30 Ha( on* Adtancement of I^uinttig, 101a 
32 Mil I ON* Nm* Porens of Conscience 68a b 
33PASfAi* Penates, 871 S77 344b 345a; 885 
346a 

35 I .o( Ki * Tolnation, 4c 6a; 7c 8c 

38 Roi SSI AT’: Social Contrait, bk iv, 436d (fn i) 

40 (iihhon: Decline and Fall, 194a 197b; 299b- 
300d; 302b 303c; 304a d; 642d 643a 

41 (iibbon: Decline and Fall, 154a b; 214c 215c; 
517a-d; 567C'569d; 582c 586a passim; 589b d 

44 Hoswiil: Johnson, 173b; 342a b 
46 11 i<pIL. Philosophy of History, pari i, 224a- 
227d; PART 111, 310a c 

3c(3) The support of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions: tithes, contributions, state subsidy 

Old Tr stamen r: Genesis, 14:18 20; 28:18 22; 
47:22,26 / lixodtic, 13:2,12 13; 22:29 30; 
25:18 19; 25:1 9; 29:27 54; 30:11 16; 3419- 
20,25 26; 35:4 56:7 / l ^ vituiK , 2:10: 5:15; 
6:16-18,24 30; 7:6 15,30 36; 8*31; 10:12 20; 

' 14:15; 22:10-13; 23 passim; 24:5 q; 25:52-34; 
27 / Numbers, 3:12 13; 5:9 to; 7 passim, esp 
7:3 q; 18:8 52; 31:25 54; 35:1 8 / Deuteron- 
omy, 10:8-9; 12:5 4 ), 19; 14:22-29; 16:16-17; 
18:1-8; 26:1 16 / Joshua, 13:14,35; 14:3 5; 
48:6 7; 21- (D)/f>3wr, 13:14,35; 14:? 5 ;i8.6- 
7; 21 / / Samuel, 2:13 17— (D) / Kings, 2:13- 
17 / II Kings, 12; 22:3 7— (D) IV Kings, 12; 
22:3-7 / II Chronicles, 24:4 14; 31:3-12; 34:8- 
13— (D) II Paralipomcnon, 24:4 14; 31:3-12; 
34:8-13 / Ezra, 8:24-30— (D) / Rsdras, 8:24- 
30 / Nehemiah, 10:32 39; 12:44,47; i3:5»>^ 
—(D) II Esdras, 10:32-39; 12*43,46; 15:5,1-2 
/ Proverbs, 3:9 10 / Isaiah, 66:20-21 -(D) 
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Isaias, 66:20-21 / Ezekiel, 20:40 41; 44:27- 
31; 45:1-6; 48:8 21— (D) Ezcchiel, 20:40 -41; 
44:27 31; 45:1 6; 48:8 21 / Malachi, 3:8 10 
—(D) Malachias, 3:8 10 
Apocrypha: Tobit, 1:6 8 -(D) OT, Tobias, 1.6- 
8 / Excleuasticus, 7:51; 35:8 n; 45:20 22- 
(D) OT, Ecclesiasttcus, 7:33 35; 35:10-13; 

15:^5 27 

Nlw Tf stami n r: Matthew, 23*2 5 ' ImI^^, i i *42; 
18.12 / / Corinthians, 9:13 i \ ! Hebrews, 7.1- 
10 

9 Aristotll: Politics, bk ii, cii 8 [ 1267 ^ 30 - 56 ] 
463c; Cl! 10 [ 1272^18 21 ] 468c d; bk \ii, oh 
10 li 55 o'*S 14 ) 534c; <,h 12 [ 1351 ^* 4 - 7 ] 536a 
20 Aoiiinas: Sitmma Theologtca, part ii ii, q 
185 , A 7 64 7c 649b; o 187 , a\ 4 5 669b- 
673b; part hi. q 63 , a i, rfp 7 87^ 881d 

22 C'liAi LI R Prologue [692 71 j] I71a b ^ Sun> 
moncFs Talc29&Si-29Sa^/ l^ologue of Pardoner s 
YWr 372a-374a / Pardoner's Tale [ 12,829 9 <>-l 
381b 382b 

23 Hobbls: Leviathan, part hi, 223a 224 c; 
PARI IV, 248d 249a; 278c 

24 Rabiiais. Gargantiia and Pantagruel, bk h, 
99c 100a; bk iv, 295d 296a 

26 SiiAKi sptare: Henry V, act i, so i 533a-d 

38 MfiN TLsQi’ii h: Spirit of Laws, bk \xv, 210 b- 
2Ua; HK xxxi, 298b 302a 

39 Smiih: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 56b'57a. bk 
v, 343b,d-356d esp 343b,d 346c, 347d 348a; 
357c 

40 Cj IB bon: Decline and Fall, 82d; 197b 198c; 
301c 302b; 392c 393d: 597a c 

41 (iihbon: Decline and Fall, 417b-c 

42 Kam : Science of Right, 444a c 

44 Boss\ I LI.: Johnson, 219b c; 342a b 

3</> The monastic Life: the disciplines of ascet- 
icism 

Oi D 'I'l s I AMI NI : Numbers, 6:i -21 / Judges, 1 3*5; 
16.17 / / Samuel, 1*9 12,19 28 — (D) I Kings, 
1:9 11,19 / Arnos, 2:11 12 

Ni.vv I'lsi vmfm: Matthew, 5:1 4; 4:1 2; 6:25- 
3^; 19:10-12,21 / Marl(, 1:2 6,12 13; 10:21 / 
Lul(e, 1:13 15,80; 3:2 4; 4:1 2; 12*22 36; 
18:22 ' / Corinthians, 7:1,7 8,25 40 / // 
Corinthians, 6:t 10 

18 Ahohsiini ; Confessions, bk viii, par 26 27 
60b c / City of God, bk t, cii 16 18 139c 140d 

20 \QriNAs: Summa Theologtca, parti 11 , g 64 , 
A I, RI.P 3 66 d 67c; o 98 , a 5 , rep 2 3 243c- 
244b; Q 108 , A 4 336b-337d; part ii-h, g 1 S 4 , 
A 5 633c-634c; aa 7 -8 636a 639b: g 185 , \ 6 
646c 647c; a 8 649b-650b; gg 186 189 650b- 
700d; PART III SHPPL, Q Sq. A 2 1006b 1007c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxvii [ 67 - 132 ] 
40c 41a; paradisf, hi 109b 110c; xi [ 28 - 139 ] 
122b-123c; xii [31 126 ] 124a'125a 

22 C'hai^ci r: Prologue [165-207] 162a-b / Friar's 
Prologue 277a b / Friar's Tale 2 78a- 284a / 
Stimmoner's Prologue 284b'285a / Surnmoner's 
Tale 285a 295a 
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(3« The reUghms l^e: religfetfs effices and the reli^ 
gfetts community. 3 d. The monastic l^e: 
the disciplines of asceticism.) 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
32C'35a; 46a'-S4a; 60c-67d; bk ii, 98b d; 
]26a>d; bk hi, 156d'158a: 16Sb d; 168a'173d; 
igia b; 193d'194a; 195d 196b; bk iv, 253d- 
255a 

26 Shakespeare: MidsummeT’NighPs Dream, 
ACT I, sc I [ 67 - 78 ] 353a b 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 7d; 71b-c 

32 Milton: // Penseroso [ 156 - 176 ] 24b'25a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 5 V) 265b 

38 Montesquieu: Spint of Laws, bk v, 19a; 
BK XIV, 105 a b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 191C'193c; 475d'- 
476a; 533c<d; 593b, d 599a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 290c-291c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 102 a- b; 283a 

46 Hecel: Philosophy of ULtory, part i, 224b d; 
228b; 234d-235c; part iv. 333b d; 340d- 
341a; 353a-b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 218b- 220b; 
BK VI, 273c-274a,c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk 1 , lla- 
15a,c; bk 11 , 37c-38a; bk iv, 83C'84a; 85a'86b; 
bk VI 146b,d-170d passim, esp 164a-165a; bk 
VII, 171a'180a passim 

4 , Church and state: the issue concerolng tern* 
poral and spiritual power 
Olij Testament: II Samuel, 7— (D) II King<, 7 
/ I Kings, 5-6; 8— (D) III Kings, 5-6, 8 / 
/ Chronicles, 17— (£>) / Paralipomenon, 17 / 
II Chronicles, 1-7; 19:11 —(D) II Paralipome- 
non, 1-7; 19:11 / Ezra -{D) I E^dras 
Apocrypha: / Maccabees, 11:26-27— (D) OT, 
/ Machabees, 11:26-27 / II Maccabees, 7.50— 
(D) OT, II Machabees, 7:^0 
New Testament: Matthew, 17:24-27; 22:15-22 
—(D) Matthew, 17:23-26; 22:15-22 / Marl{, 
12:13-17 / Lukp^ 20:19-26 / Acts, 5:29 / 
Romans, 13:1-7 / Titus, 3:1 / / Peter, 2:13 17 
0 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viii, ch 9 [1160*19 29] 
412b-c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1, ch 30 138 a,c; 

BK If, CH 5 , 143d-’144a; bk iv, ch 3 224b«d 
15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 59d’60c 
18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 15 17a-b 
/ City of God, BK I, PREF 129a'd; bk iv, ch 
33-34 206c-207a,c; bk v, ch 15 * 16 220d>221b; 
CH 25 228b'C; bk xi, ch 1 322b,d'323a; bk 
xv-xviii 397b,d>507a,c csp bk xv, ch 1-5 
397b,d-400c, bk xvii, ch 1-3 449a-451c, bk 
xviii, cii 1-2 472b,d'473d; bk xix, ch 5 
S13d'514b; cm 11 516d-517b; cii 14 520a'd; 
ch 17 522b*523a; ch 19-26 523b-529a 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 96 , 
A 4 , REP 2-3 233a'd; a 5 , rep 2 233d'234d; 
part 11 - 11 , Q to, a jo 434c-435c; Q 12 , a 2 
443b'444b 


21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, n [10-27) 2d; 
xxxiv [1-69] 51b>52a; purgatory, vi (58- 
151] 61b-62c; xin [79-96] 72d; xvi [58-129] 
77c-78a; xxxii [ij-xxxiii [78] 103c'105a esp 
xxxii [100-160] 102b-104a; paradise, vi [i- 
iii] llSc 114d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part t, 80d'81a; 82d-83a; 
84a-c; part ir, 151a-c; 155d 156b; pari ii- 
III, 159d-172a; part hi, 177c-191b; 193c d; 
PART iii-iv, 198a'258b; part iv, 26ba'C; 
270c-d; 273c*274a; 274c 278d 

26 Shakespeare: I<t Henry VI, act i, sc hi 
5b-6c; ACT ill, sc i I4b-16b / King John 376a' 
405a,c esp m'i hi, sc i [135-347] 387c 389d, 
Acr V, sc I ji 24 1 399b>c, sc 11 400a'401d / 
2 nd Henry IV, act iv, sc ii [i 42] 489d'490a 

27 Shakfspeare: Henry VIII 549a 585a,c esp 
Acr 111, sc II 568b'573d 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 27 c 

32 Milton: New Forcers of ConideTue 68a'b / 
Lord Gen. Cromwell 69a b / Paradise Lo^t, hk 
XII ( 485-551] 329b'331a / Samson Agom^ies 
1 1 334-1379] 368b 369b / Areopagitua, 386b 
388a 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 870 344a b 

35 Locke: Toleration, 2d*21c csp 2d'3a, 7c, 13a- 
b, 20d 21c 

38 Montesquieu* Spirit of Laws, bk xn, 85c- 
86a; bk xix, 144c-145a; bk xxiii, 196c 197c; 
BK xxiv-xxvi, 200a 215a; bk xxvi, 217r 
219d; kk XXX, 284d 285c; ukjsxxi, 298b 308c 

38Rousst\u: Inequality, 327a-c / Social Con- 
tract, BK II, 401c-402a; bk iv, 435a-439c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk, v 347d 354a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 197a b; 233d; 

299b-304d passim, csp 299b-d; 390c 393d 
passim; 443d-446b esp 444c-445b; 452b 453a; 
582c; 611d-612a; 623d-624b; 631d 632a; 

642c-643a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 110b llld; 138b- 
140a; 145d'150c passim, csp 147d'148b; 195a; 
199c-202d; 204b-207a esp 205d'206b; 212d- 
213d; 214c'215c; 320d-321b; 356c; 360b- 
361b; 417b 418d; 557c 563d esp 560d-56]c; 
567c 569d; 582c-589d csp 586a-c, 588b-589d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 442c-d; 444a-c / 
Judgement, 509d-510a 

43 Constitution of the H.S.: article vi 
[591 -599I 16d; AMENDMfiNTS,|l 17a 

43 Federalist: number 52 , 16fic; number 57 , 

177b j 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 314c-315i 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, kart 111, par 270 
84d'89c; additions, i 6 z 143b-144c / Philos- 
ophy of History, intro, 174t:'177b; 192c-d; 
205d-206a,c; part 111 , 308b-d; 310c; part iv, 
316a-317a; 325d-326b; 33eb-331d; 336c- 
337d; 345c-346c; 350b-c; 351b-354a; 365b-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part ii [ 10 , 977 - 11 , 034 ] 267a- 
268b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 28b- 
32c; BK V, 133C'135a 
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4a, Religion in relation to forms of govern- 
ment: the theocratic state 

Old Testament: Numbers^ 27 : 12 - 2 ^ / Judges, 
8:22-23 / / Samuel, 8; 10:18-19,24; 12:12- 

14 . 17 - 19 — (/)) / Kings, 8 ; 10 : 18 - 19 , 24 ; 12 : 12 - 

14 . 17 - 19 / Isaiah, 43 : 15 — (/^) 4^:15 

! Daniel, 4 : 17 , 25 , 3 a— (D) Daniel, 4 : 14 , 22,29 

Apocrypha: of Esther, 14 : 3 — (D) Of, 

Esther, 14:3 

7 Pla'io: Statesman, 597C'598a / bk vi, 

700d-701b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk 11 , cii 8 [ 1267 ^^ 0 - 36 ! 
463c d; bk hi, ch 14 [i 285“3 7] 483a'b; bk v, 
CH II Ii3i4'*?5-I3*5NJ 517d; bk vi, lji 7 
[ 1321 * 35 -'’! I 52Sa; ch 8 [i^aa'^ig-ag] 526c; 
BK VII, CH 8 |i)28'’2-22] 532d'533a; ch 9 
[i 329 “ 26 - 34 ] 533d; ch 10 [i^ ^ 0 ^ 8 - 1 4 ] 534c; 
CH 12 [ 1331 * 19 - 28 ] 535d; [i33i'’4-7] 536a 
20 Aqiunas: Summa Theologica, pari i *ii, q 99 , 
AA 4 ''S 248a'250a; gg 104-105 304a-321a 
23 M\chiavllli: Prince, cn xi ]6dd7d 
23 1 loBHLs: J^vinfh\<h v \rt i, 82b'83a; part ii, 
Ulb 112c; PART III, 177c-180d; 199b 204a; 
208d; 228a'C 

33 Pascal: Petisces, 61 1 282b 
35 LocKt: Toleration, 14b'15a / Civil Govern- 
ment, CII xviJi, shCT 210 73b'C 
38 MoNiRSQUihu: Spirit of Laws, bk ii, 7c 8c; 
HK III, 12d 13c passim; bk v, 27d; bk xix, 
138c-140c csp 139C'140a; bk xxiv, 201a- 
202b; BK XXV, 211c 212b; 214a, c 
38 Roi’ssvAn: Social Contiact, bk 11, 405d; hk 
IV, 435a-439c 

40 (jibbon: Decline and Fall, 13b-c; 208a-c 

41 (iiBDON: Decline and Fall, 202c'd; 252c; 
288a,c; 557c-563d passim, csp 558b c, 561c- 
562b, 563c-d; 586C'589d csp 589b d 

43 Ml LI.: Representative Government, 343a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 245c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 355 
112d'113a / Philosophy of History, part 1 , 
207d 208c; 216b-217c; 246d 247b; pari iv, 
316c d; 365b c 

52 Oostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 
28b'32c 

4b. The service of religion to the state and the 
political support of religion by the state 

7 Plato: Statesman, 597c'598a / Laws, bk vn, 
718d-720b; bk xix, 789a-b 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, ch 8 [1267'* 30- 36] 
463c-d; BK V, CH II [i3«4**?5-'3*5"4l 517d; 
BK VI, CH 7 [i32!®35' *"11 52Sa; bk vii, cii 8 
[1328*’ 2-22] 532d-533a; ch 10 [1330*8-14] 534c 

13 Virgil: Aencid, bk r [ 291 - 296 ] 111 a; bk xii 
[ 175 - 194 ] 3S8b-359a; [829 f 42 j 376a-b 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompilius 49a-61d csp 
52d'53a, 57b / Themistodes, 92a-c / Camillus, 
114C'116a / Pabius, 142d l43a / Marcellas, 
247c-248b / Lysander, 365a-366a / Sertorius, 
462a'C; 466d-467a / Cleomcncs, 659d-660a 


18 Augiistink: City of God, bk x, ch 1*6 129d- 
]32d; CH 34 149a; bk xix, cii 26 S28d'529a 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part h-h, g 
187 , A 2 665a-666a; g 188 , aa 2-4 675d-679d 
23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part i, 80d'81a; 82b-d; 
part IV, 258d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 306a'd; 324c-326b 

26 Shakespeare: 2nd Henry IV, act i, sc i 
( 187 - 21 5 I 470a-b; act iv, sc i [ 30 - 87 ] 487c' 
488a; sc 11 [ 1 - 42 ] 489d-490a / Henry \\ act 
I, sc I 533a-d 

29 C'liRVANTEs: Don Quixote, part 11 , 290c 
32 Milton: Areopagitica, 397a 
35 Locke: Toleration, 6b-7b; 7d-8c: 9c- 10 c; 
20 d- 21 c / Civil Government, cii xviii, sect 
210 73b'C 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, j>i c:t v, div 
43 , 468c 

38 MoNTEsguiEu: Spirit of Laws, bk h, 7c 8c; 
BK III, 13b-c; BK V, 27d; bk xviii, I34c-d; 
BK XXIV 200a-208a,c; bk xxv, 212a-b; 
214a, c; bk xxvi, 214d-215a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 327a c; 358d-359a; 
366c'd / Social Contract, bk 11 , 401c'402a; 
bk iv, 435a-439c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, S6b'57a; bk 
v. 343b,d-346c; 347d 348a; 357c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 13b-d; 229C'230a: 

289b,d-294a esp 291d'292d; 328c 330a, c; 
348a 361a, c csp 349c'351d; 382a-383b; 

457b,d-460b passim; 60]c-d: 611d'612a; 
631d 632a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 147d-148b; 204b- 
207a; 352b-353b; 381a 383c 

42 Kant: Sacnce of Right, 444a'C / Judgement, 
509d 510a 

43 Artk les of Confederation; hi 5b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 279a’d; 290c-291a / Represent- 
ative Government, 341a'C; 437d 438b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 189c-d; 251c; 314C'315b; 
445b-c 

46 Hegel; Philosophy of History, intro, 176b- 
177b; PART HI, 287a-d; 311b d; p\rt iv, 
350b c; 353a-b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 11 [4897 4016 ] 121 b- 
122 a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vm, 304c-d; 
bk IX, 374d-377b; bk x, 435c 436c; 443b; bk 
XII, 534c -d; bk xiii, 572d; 574a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, kk 11 , 28b’ 
32c; HK V, 127b 137c passim, csp 133c 135a 

5. The dissemination of religion 

5tf. The funaion of preaching 

New Testament: Matthew passiiTi, csp 

4:17-25, 7:28 29, 9:ss. 10:1-11:6, i^iio II. 
28:19 20 / passim, csp 1:2-8, 1:21 22, 

^:i 3 ~i 5 , 6:7 -H, 13:9-1?, 16:14 20 ' 
passim, csp 4:16 21, 4:43'44, S:i, 9:1-6, 9:49- 
60, 10:1-20, i6:i(), 19:47-48, 24:46-47 / 
John passim, csp 1:6 8, 1:15 -42. 18:20 / Acts 
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( 5 . The disstminatim of religion, The func^ 

tiou ^ preaching.) 

passim, csp 4:18 20, s:io 2<>, 8:^ 12. 8:27 ^7t 
9:1s. 10:42-.^, M■2^24, 1^:58. m: 44-47. 
14:12- 15» 18:24 28, 2(i:i(>-2i, 26:16 18 / 
Romans^ 10:8,11-21; 16:25 / / Cot in- 

thians^ 1:17-18,21; 2:1 5;*); 12:27 31:15:1 2/ 
// Corinthians, 3-4 csp 4:5 <> / Galatians, 1:1- 
2:9 esp 1:15- 16 / Epht '^ ians , ^ f Colo ^ stan <, 
1:2 ^-29: 3:16; 4:? ^ f I Timothy, 2:5 7: 3 16; 
4:6-13; 6:1-5 / II Timothy, i.S-ii; 2:2,2 j 26; 

4 / Titus, 1:1-3; 1:7 3:11 / Hebrews, \'i 11 
18 Ari.rsTiNr: Conff'<sinns, hk i, pii i la b, bk 

V, par 23-BK VI, par 3 33c 36a, bk \i, par 6, 
36c / Christian Doctune 621a 698a.c csp bk 
i\ 675a 698a,c 

20 Aoi Swnma Thcologua , i*art ii-u, q 6, 
A I, ANs and Ri p 2 413d-414c; o 10, a 12, ri v 

5 436b 437d; g 187, a 3, rfp 5 666a 669b; q 
18S, a 4 678b-679d; part hi si ppl, q 96, a 7 
1061b 1062a 

21 Dvntl: Dwme Comedy, paradisi, wix (67- 
126] ISla-c 

22 C'hacclr: Piologue I477-528I 167b 168a / 
Parson's Prologue (17,333 371) 494a-b 

23 lIciBErs: l^iathan, part hi, 205b-d; 207b- 

2llc; 215b 216b; 219d-221b; 224c 225d; 

241d-242a; 242c-d; pvrp iv, 273d 274a 

35 Lo«,Kr.: Toleration, 7d 8c 
36 Si>kne: Tristram Shandy, 2 53b- 268a; 367b' 
368b 

JOSmiiii: Wealth of Nations, bk \, 343b, d- 
344b; 352b c 

40 CiiBBos: Decline and Fall, 303c 304a; 529b- 
530b 

41 (JiBBov: Decline and Fall, 110b 

46 Hk7il: Philosophy of UiUory, p\Rr 340d- 
341a 

48 Mflmi.lit: Moby Dicf{, 30a'36b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk m, 244d 245c 

52 Dos rohv ^ KY : firotheis Karamazov, «k i, ] 3 a'd; 
BK VI, 150 d- 153 d 

5 h. Religious conversion 

Old Temamfni: Ruth, i:i iS / II Kingi, 5:1 15 
— (Z 7 ) IV Kings, 5:1 -15 / Psalms, 51:13 (D) 

Psalms, 50:15 / Daniel, 2-4— (D) Daniel, 2:1 - 
3:23; 3:91 4:34 - 

Apocrypha: Bel and Dragon— {D) OT, Daniel, 
M 

Nkw Tesfamenf: Matthew, 9:2-8; 15:50-31; 
18:2-3; 27:50-54 / Marl{, 2:3-12: 4:11 12; 
9:16-27; 15:37-39 / Lul ^ e , 2:8 20; 5:18 26; 
7:11-16; 13:11-13; 17:11-19; i«:35-4i; 22:32; 
23:44-47 / John, 2:22-23; 4; 6:5-14; 7:31.37- 
41; 8:28-32; 9; 11:41-45; 12:10 II ; 16:29-30 
/ Acts passim, csp 2:38-47, 3:19, 8:25 9:20, 
11:19-21, 13:4 43, 14:1, 16:14 15, 16:25 34, 
18:7-8, 22:1-16, 26:9 -20 / / Corinthians, 14:24- 
25 / Galatians, 1:13 19 / Hebrews, 4:1 6 / 
James, 5:19 20 


5 ^ to 

18 AL'fji'sSriNE: Confessions, bk i i\ la-Tlb csp 
UK I, par 17-18 5b'd, bk hi, pai 6 10 14b 15d, 
BK IV, par I 19b'C, par 7 8 20d 21b, bk v, 
par 12 13 30a c, par 23-25 33c'34c, bk vi, 
par 7-8 36d-37c, bk vii, par 24 SOd 51a, bk 
M il 52c'61c, BK IX, par i \ 65a c 

19Aohi\as: Summa Theologira, part i, o 62, 
A 2, Ri p 3 318d-319c; a 4 , rep 2 320b 321b 

20 Aqhinas: Summa Theologica, part ii h, o 10, 
a 8 432b 433b; a 9, ans 433b 434c; a 12 
436b-437d; q ri, a 4 441b 442b 

21 Da^jtl: Divine Comedy, phroaiort, xmi 
[55 9^1 87a c 

22 (viiAHcrR: Tale of Man of l.aw fp)53 1959] 
244a; [5100 5io6| 246b 247a / Seiond Nun's 
Prologue 461a 463a / Second Nun's Tale 463b- 
471b 

23 Hobbls: Leviathan, pari i, 83d 84a, pari* hi, 
204a; pari iv, 264d; 265c 266a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of I .earning, 41b c 

33 P\sr\L: Pcruecs, 189 n) \ 205b 209b; 769-770 
323a 

35 r,ocKr.: Toleiation, la 2c; 3b; 3c-4a; 7d 8c; 
lOd 11a: 13b 15a; 15d-16a 

37 Fii Loisc.: Tom Jnne^, 165b d; 379c 380a 

39 Smiiii: Wealth of Nations, hk v, 343b, d 
344b 

40 CJibiion: Decline and Fall, 179a d; 180c 181c; 
189a b; 200a 206b; 296b 299a; 599d 602b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 1 52c-] 61 a, c passim, 
csp 153c 155b; 234d 245a; 2Ud 252a; 285d- 
287c; 345d-347a,c 

43 FiJirRAUST: ni’mih r 1, 30a 

44 Bosvvi ll: Johnson, 174a b; 372a b; 394d- 
395b; 536c 

46 Hm.i l: Philosophy of History, pvri iv, 322c- 
323a 

51 'roLsrt)Y: War and Peace, hk v, 194a 203a; 
2l6d 218b; bk m, 476c 480a 

52 Dosroi vsky: Brotlien Katamuzov, bk v, 
127b 137c passim; bk vi, 153d 164a; rk xi, 
313c-314c 

5 c. Religious education 

Old ThsrAMFNr; lixodus, 12:24-27; 18:19 20; 
24:12 / I^etutcus, 10:8 u / Deuteronomy, 
4:i-5,9 10,14; 5:^1; 6:i,6 9,20-25; ii:i8 21; 
17:9 10; 24:8; ^1:9-14 / Joshua, 8:^o-45 — 
( 77) Josue, 8:40 45 / 7/ Kings, 17:26 28; 24:1- 
2- ■ ( 7 J) IV Kings, 17:26-28; 24^1-2/77 Chron 
ides, 17:7-9; 44:29 40— (D) 77 Paraltpome- 
non, 17:7 9; 44:29-40 / Nchetnah, 8 — (7^) I! 
Esdras, 8 / Psalms, 78:1-4 -(/|) P<alms, 77:1 - 
4 / Ezd(tel, 44:21^24 -( 7 i) Edtchiel, 41:21 24 

New Tlsiament: Matthew, 5-7; 10:1 41; 14:1- 
24 / Marl^, 4:1419; 4:1*25; 6:6-11 / Luhe, 
^:46-49; 6:12-49; 8:4-18; 9:1-6 / John, 7:14- 
17 / Acts, 22:4 / 7 Corinthians, 12:27-41 / 
hphestans, 4:11-15: 6:4 / 7 Timothy, 1:5 7; 
2:5-7; 4:2; 4:6-14; 6:1-5 / II Timothy, 1:10- 
11; 2.1-2; 12:15-16,24-25; 14:14-16; 14:1-5 / 
Titus, 1:7-4:11 csp 2:15 / Hebrews, 5:12 
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7 Plato: Laws, bk x 757d'771b; bk xii, 797c- 
798b 

18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine 621a 698a, c 
esp BK IV, cii 1 6 685d'686c 

19 Aqitinas: Summa Theologica, prologue la b 
20 Auuin\s: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 

lo^, A 4 , ANs 318b--321a; q iii, a i, ans SSld- 
352d; AA 4-5 354 C' 356 c; part ii-ii, g 2, a 6 
395b'396a; g 16 , a 2, ans and rep 2 455c- 
456d; Q 181 , A ^ 618c 619b; g 188 , aa 4-5 
678b 681a; a 6 , ans 681b 682c; part hi 
supPL, Q 96 , a 7 1061b-1062a; a 11 , ans 1063d- 
1064d 

21 Dan 111*. Divine Comedy, paradise, xii ( 22 - 
105 ] 123d 124d 

23 Hobbfs; Ijeiiathan, part ii, I23a b; 154b- 
156b; PARI 111 , 208d-209b; 211b c; 24ld-242a; 
pAHi IV, 269a; 278b c; coNui.usKiN, 282d- 
283a 

24 Rahilais: Gargantua and Fantagruel, bk i, 
24c d; 27o; hk 11 , 82c 83b 

30 h A< on: Advancement of learning, 41c d 
33 Pas< al: Pen^er^ 19 f 205a 209b; 285 

224a 

35 I-o^ Ki : Tuieratian, 7a b; 7d 8 c; 17d 18a; 18c 
38MoNnsg» m : Spint of Law^, bk iv, 15c; 
BK \\i\, '202b c 

39 Smiiii. \\\alth of Nations, bk v, 343b,d 356d 
esp 343b, d 346c, 347d 348a, 348c d, 352b c, 
354d 355d; 357c 

40(iibbon: Du line and Fall, 82d; 355b'd; 
601b c 

41 Cjibbon: Dctline and Fall, 522d 523a 

43 Mil l: Liberty, 285b; 290a 292a passim / 
Representative Government, 437d 438b 

44 Hosnsul: Johnson, 151b d 

52 Dosioi \sKs : Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
ISOd 153d; 164a-165a 

6. Truth and falsity in religion 

Ga. The religious condemnation of idolatry, 
superstition, and other perversions of 
worship 

Old risiAMENr: Exodus, 20:1 5 , 22 - 2 ^; 22 20 ; 
2 VM; P; *7 / Leiitk'us, 17 : 7 ; 

20:1 6,27; 26:1,28 / Numbers, 25:1 

18; ^^15 1-52 / Deuteronomy, 4:14 28; 5:6- 
. q; 6:14 is; 7:1 5.-^5 26; 8:19 20; 9:1s 21; 
11:16 17,28; 12:2 y, \yi^\ 16:21 17:7; 

18:9-14,20; 20:16-18; 27.15; 28:11 68; 29.10- 
29; ^0:15-20; 41:16 21; 32:15 17,21,4(1 ^9 / 
Joshua, 22-24; 24:1 4-25 r-(Z 7 ) Josui, 22 24; 
'’4:14 25 / Judges, 2:10-24; 4:5 8; 6:24 42; 
8:44 44; 10; 17 18 / / Samuel, 7:4 4; 15:22 24 
—(D) / kings, 7:4-4; 1^:22 25 / / Kings, 4*1- 
4; 9:6 9; 1 1 -16; 18.16-40; 20:24-28; 21:25 29; 
22:51 54 -(/l; III Ktng<, 4:1 4 ; 9:6 9; ir 16; 
18:16 40; 20:22 28; 21:25 29; 22:51 54 / Ii 
Kings passim, esp i:i 18, 8:10 10:1 46, 

11:17 18. 14:1 4, 15:1 18:47, 19:16 19, 21:1- 
24:20 - (D) IV Kings passim, tsp 1 :i 18, 8:16- 


9:10, 10:1-46, 11:17-18, 14:1-4, 15:1-18:47, 
19:16-19, 21:1-24:20 / II Chronicles, 12:1-8; 
14:6-9; 15:8-16; 21:5-20; 26:if)-2i; 28:1- 
5,22 25; 43**'*^; 3-4'-3 7^ 36:11 2r-~(D) // 
Paralipomenon, 12:1 8; 14:6 9; 15:8 16; 21:5- 
20; 26:16-21; 28:1 5,22-25; 44:1-14; 44:4 7: 
46:11-21 / 81:8 14; 97:7; loO; 115:1 8* 

145*15 18— (D) Psalms, 80:9-15; 96:7; 105; 
114:1-8; 144:15-18 / Isaiah, 2:5-21; 10:10-11; 
40 31; 40:18 20; 42:8,17; 44:9-20; 45:21) 21; 
46:1-7; 57:4-8; 65:4-5-(D) Isaias, 2:5 21; 
10:10 II ; 30-41; 40:18-20; 42:8,17; 44*9-20; 
45:20-21; 46:1-7; 57:4 8; 65:4-5 / Jeremiah 
passim, esp i 14, 16, 19:4-51 23:20-39, 25:4 7, 
44.1-40, 51:44-52— (D) Jeremtas passim, esp 
I 14, 16, 19:4 5, 24:20 49. 25:4-7. 44:1 40, 
51*44-52 / Ezcl{icl passim, esp 5-6, 14, 16, 20, 
22 24, 46:16 26, 47:24 -(D) passim, 

esp 5 6, 14, 16, 20, 22-24, 36:16-26, 47:24 / 
Daniel, 4; 6— (D) Daniel, 4:1-24,91-97; 6 / 
Hosea passim, esp 2:8-14, 4:12-13, 8:1 -n, 

1 4.1 -2—{D) Oste passim, esp 2:8 14, 4:12-1 4, 
8:1 14, 14:1 2 / Amo<, 2:4 16; 4-1 5; 5 esp 
5:25 27 / Nahum passim, esp i :i4 / llabak}tiil{, 
2:18 19 -(D) Uabacuc, 2:18-19 / Zephantah 
passim, cs}> 1:4-6— (D) Sophomas {xissim, esp 
1 :4-6 

Apocrypha: Judith, 4:8; 5:24-6:4; 8:i6-i8--(D) 
OT, Judith, 413; 5:i9-():4: 8:16-18 / Rest of 
Esther, 14:6 10 - (D) OT, Esther, 14:6-10 , 
Whdom of Solomon, 12-15— (D) O I*, of 
Wisdom, 12 15 / Eeclesiasttcui, 30:19; 44:1-7 
— (D) Ol, Ecilesiasttcus, 40:19 20; 44:1 7 / 
Baruch, 6 -(D) OT, Baruch, b / Bel and 
Dragon -{D) () !’, Daniel, 14 / / Maceabca, 
1:41 2:28— (D) OT, / Maehabees, 1:44-2:28 ' 
// Maccabees, 2:1-2; 6-7; 12:49 45— (D) OT, 
U Machabees, 2:1 2; 6 7; 12:49 46 

New Tlsiamln’t: Matthew, 24:1-44 / Acts, 
7.40 44; 8:9 ij; 12:21-24; 14:7 18; 15:20,28- 
29; 17:16 41 / Romans^ 2:22 / / Corinthian<, 
5.9 II ; 6:9; 8; 10:7,14 21 ; 12:2 / II Conn- 
thians-, 6:14 17 / Galatians, 5:19-20 / EphC' 
Siam, 5:5 / Philippians, 4 18 19 / Colus^iam, 
4:5 / / Thessdlonians, 1:9 f I Peter, 4:4 / 
/ John, 5:20 21 / Ret elation, 2.20; 9*20; 
21:8; 22:14 15- (D) Apoeulyp^e, 2:20; 9:20; 
21 :8; 22:14-15 

6 Hi KoDoii s: ULtoty, bk 1, 12d 13 b; bk hi, 
95 a c 

7 Pi.Aio: Laws, bk x, 769 d' 771 b 

14 Pluiarch: Camillus, I 04 d 105 a / Pcinle<, 
123 c 124 a / Alexander, 575 a 576 a / Dion, 
781 d- 782 a 

15 Tac.1i i s: Histones, bk v, 296 a 

18 Arcus riNh: City of God, bk i-\ 129 a 322 a,c; 
UK XVIII, CII 5 4 ) 474 d' 475 c; cii 8 475 d- 
476 b; C.H 12 477 d- 478 d; ch 18 480 d 482 a; 
GH 24 485 a b 

19 AguiNAs: Summa Theologica, part i, g 17. 
A 4, REP 3 103 c- 104 b; g 07, a 4, ans 352 a- 
354 a 
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(6. Truth undjakity in relighn. 6a. The religious 
condemnation of idolatry, superstition, and 
other perversions of worship.) 

20 Aqcintas: Summa Theohgica^ r\RT i ii, q 98, 
A 2» ANS 24(k:-241b 

21 Dante; Divine Comedy, uhiLy t [r-iii] la 2b; 
VII (t-6o] 9c>10a; xix xx 26d-29d; xxvn [55- 
1^6) 40a-41b: PCRtiMORV, in [10^-1451 STa c; 
XVI [58-129] 77c-78€I; xxxii [^7] xxxiii (78] 
102d<105a; paradisf. v 164-^41 l]2d~113a; 
IX [109-142] 119d'120a; xi {ii8<’i{9] 123b-c; 
XII [82-126] 124c-I2Sa; xviii [118-136] 134d- 
135a; xxi [i2i]-xxii [i8| 139C'd: xxii [61 -()6] 
140b-c; xxvn (i 66] 147b-148a; xxix [67- 
126] 151a-c 

22 Chaitcbr; Second Nun's Tale [15,749 769] 
466b / Parson* s Talc, par 6^ 64 530a 531a 

23 Hobbes: lucviathan, part 1, 51d'52b; 78d 
83a piissim; part 111, 172b'd; part iv, 247a- 
267a 

24 Rabelais: Garganiua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
53a-c 

25 Montmone: Essays, }8d-20d; 91b-c; 152b- 
156d; 209b 213a;' 246a-258b pavsim; 497d- 
501c 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Learning. lOla-b / 
Novum Orgamwu bk i, aph 46 110b c 

32 Milton; Christs Nativity la-7b esp [165-228] 
5b-7a / Paradise lj)st. bk i [:;^i^2rl 100b- 
107a; BK xii [101-126] 321b 322a / Samson 
Agonistes [4 ^ ?-47 1 ) 349a 350a ; [871 902] 
358b-359a: [11^91243] 364b-366b 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters^ 71b-80b; 878-884; 
94a-97a 

34 Newton: Optics, bk in. 543b 544a 

35 Locke: Toleration, 13b-15a 

35 Berkeley; Human Knowledge, sect 94 
431b-c 

37 Fieldinc; Tom Jone^, 20a-c 

38 Rousseau; Social Contract, bk iv, 437a-c 

40 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 184b-185d; 457b,d; 
458d-459c; 460a-463c; 600d 601a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 195a 202a passim; 
2078' 208c; 229C'230b; 252b c; 328a 334c 
passim, esp 329c -330b, 334c 

42 Kant; Judgement, 504b- 505a 

44 Boswell; Johnson, 173d-174a; 301c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part in, par 270, 
8 Sb c / Philosophy of Hiitory, intro, 196d- 
197d; PART I, 237d-238a; 243d; 245d-246c; 
PART III, 313C'd; PART IV, 322a-c 

6b. Religious apologetics: the defense of faith 

14 Plutarch: Cortolanus, 191d-192b 

18 Augustine; Confessions, bk v, par 2325 
33C'34c; bk vi, par 3-8 35c-37c / City of God 
129a-618d esp bk i, prep 129a-d, bk 1, cn 36- 
BK 11, CH 2 149c-151b, BK IV, CH 1-2 188b, d- 
190a, BK VI, pRBP-cii 1, 230b,d'231a, bk vii, 
PREF 243b,d-244a, bk viii, cm i 264b,d'265b, 
bk X, cii 32, 322c, BK XI, ci{ I 322b,d'323a, 


BK XV, CH I, 397b,d-398a, bk xviii, ch i 
472b, d, BK XX, CM I, 530a'b, bk xx, ch 30- 
BK XXI, cH I, 560a-d / Christian Doctrine, bk 
IV, CH 2 675d-676a; ch 4-5 676d'677d 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i, o 1, a 8 
7c-8d; o 2, A 2, REP I lld-12c; q 32, a i 175d- 
178a 

20 Aqi;inas- Summa Theologica, part 11 -n, q 2 , 
a 10 399b-400b; part in suppl, q 96, a ii, 
ANS 1063d-1064d 

25 Moniaigne: E^sayf, 208a-294b esp 208a- 
21Sb, 238c'239c, '250a b, 270a 271a, 293d' 
294b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, pari* i, 122b'C 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Ijeaming, 41b d; 
lOlab 

31 Dbscari-es; Meditations, 69a 71a, c / Objec- 
tions and Replies, 125d-126a 

33 Pascm.: Pensees, 219 241 212a 217b; 289- 
290 224b 225a: 430609 245a'280b; 803- 
858 328b 342a 

35 Hum f; Human Understanding, mc.i xi, div 
107 499c- 500b 

38 Mon'i Lsoun v\ Spirit of Laws, bk \xi v, 200b' 
20la; 202a-b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 206a b; 348c d; 
670b c 

46 Hri.el: Philosophy ofllistoiy, pah \ in, 309a-d 
6 c. The unity and tradition of a religion 

6r(l) Orthodoxy and heresy: the role of dogma 
in religion; the treatment of heretics 

Nfw Tfstament: Arts, 4:1 22; 5.14-42, 6.7- 
8:3; 9:125 esp 9:1 2, 9:22 25; 13:4^ ‘S*>; 
15:1-31; 17:514; iS:t2-i 6; 21 26 passim / 
/ Corinthians, i;io; 11.18 19/ Galatians, 1:8- 
9; 5:19-20 / Titus, 3.10' II / // Peter, 3:16 / 
// John, 9 II 

18 xXuGusriNi : Confessions, bk in, par 10- 18 
15b-18b esp par 18 18b; par 21 19a b; bk v 
27a'34c passim; bk vii, par 25 51a c / City of 
God, BK xvi, CH 2, 422b-d; bk xviii, ch 51 
502d 503d / Chrutian Doctrine, bk in, cii 33 
670b c 

IOAoi’inas: Summa I'heologtcct, part i, o 28, 
A I, f.oNrRARY 157c-158d: a 3, contrary 
160a c; o 31, a 2, ans 172b-lj73c 

20 Aquinas; Summa TheologicaipARr i 11 , q 64, 
A 4, REP 3 69b-70a; q 81, a iIans 163a'104d; 
PART n II, Q 1, A 9, KFP 2,4 JB8d 389d; a 10, 
ANS and REP I 389d-390d;iQ 2 , a 6 , rep 
2-3 395b'396a; a 10 , rlp 3 i99b-400b; q 5. 
A 3 412a-d; q 10 , a 5 , ans|429c-430c; a 6 
430d-431b; a 8, ans and hep 1,3-4 432b- 
433b; a 9, ans and rep 2 433b'434c; q ii 
4388- 442b; PART in suppl, <) 99, a 4 10838- 
;084a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, vni [io6f-xi 
[12] 12a-15b; purgatory, xxxii 102b*104a 
esp [118 123] I03c-d; paradise, vi Ieo- 27] 
113d; XIII [112-142] 126C'd 
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23 Hobbes; Leviathan^ part i, 78a-b: part hi, 
212d>215b; 238b 240a; part iv, 248c>d; 
273c-d 

25 Montaigne: Essay f, 23b'C; 82a- b; 154a- 
155c; 208b c; 242d; 250a b 
30 Bacon: Advancement of Learnings 27a-c; 
lOlab 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 386a'b 

33 Pascal: Provincial I^tterf, la- 7a; 117b-166b 
/ Pensies^ 775 323b-324a; 862 -865 342b- 
343b; 8 (>i -896 347a-b; go^ 348a 

35 I^ooke: Toleration^ la-2a; 6c-d; 21c-22d 
38 M«>n 7 p.squieu: Spirit of Ijitvs^ bk xii, 86d- 
87b; 87d 

38 RorssBAu: Social Contract^ bk iv, 438d- 
439c 

39 Smiih: Wealth of Nations, dk v, 344a-b 

40 (1 1 A HON ; Decline and Pally 83a: 182d-184b; 
198d-200a; 30Sa-313d esp 305a-d, 310b- 
312b; 438b-443d esp 438b c, 441a-443d; 
541a c; 60ld-605b 

41 (iibiiun: Decline and Fall, 134a-151c esp 

134d 138a, 143c-145d: 198a 202a: 328a- 

335a, c esp 330b 334a; 421b,d-423c 

43 l*'nni KAf.isr: numhkr i, 30a 

44 boswi r.i : Johnson, 221 d 224a passim 

46 Hi Cl l: Philosophy of Ihght, part hi, par 270, 
88c 89a / Philosophy of llistoryy part i, 
245d 246c; part hi, 313b d; pari' iv, 331d- 
332c; 340d; 355a-b 

47 ( roL vHt : Faust, part it ( 48<)7-49 i 6] 121b-122a 
52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 

128b-135a 

6c(2) Sects and schisms arising from diver- 
gences of belief and practice 

6 lli.RODOTUs: History, bk 11, 52c d 
ISAugikshne: Confessions, bk hi, par 10-18 
15b-18b; bk v 27a'34c passim; bk vn, par 
25 Sla-c / Christian Doctrine, bk in, ch ^3 
670b c 

20 Ao^Jinas: Theologica, part 11 - it, q i, 

A 10, ANs and KF.p I 389d-390d; o 10 , a 8, 
REP 1 432b-433b; o ii, a 1, rep 3 438a'439a; 
Q 39 574a-577d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxvni 41b- 
43a 

23 Hobbes: Letiathan, part hi, 229d 
27‘SHAKBSPEAKh: Hctiry Vlll, act v, sc hi 18- 
31] 581a-b 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 404b-405a; 406a'b; 
409b-410a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 7a-13a / Penyces, 
802, 342b 

35 IwOckk: Toleration, 22g'd / Human Under- 
standing, BK II, CH xxxiii, SECT iS 251a'C; bk 
IV, CH XIX, SFXT II 386d-387c 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part 1, 228-b; part tv, 
149b 150b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 332a-334b 
39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 344a'b; 
345b-346c 


40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, SOd-Sla; 181c- 
184b; 214a;305a-328c esp 309c-313d; 382b d; 
391a'392c; 438d 44ld; 541a c; 601d 608a,c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 134a-161a,c esp 
151d-161a,c; 195a-202a; 207a'208c; 306a- 
307a; 328a-335a,c; 421b,d-424a; 462c-464a; 
510b.d-522b; 529c-534a; 544b-54Sc; 583c- 
586a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 444a-c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 114b; 189b-c; 359a; 
536c-537a 

46 Hecel: Philosophy of History, intro, 193a-b; 
PART III, 313b'C; part iv, 331d-332c; 348a- 
3S5b 

6d. The relation of men of diverse faiths: the 
attitude of the faithful toward iohdeis 

Apf>CHYPiiA: I Maccabees, i 2— (D) OT, / Mac/v 
abecs, 1-2 / II Maccabees, 6-7— (D) OT, 
II Machahees, 6-7 

NiavTf.si amf.nt: esp 7:54-8:3, 9:1-5, 9:22- 

24, 12:1-6, 12:18 20, 14:27-29, 13:44-50, 
14:4 5, 16:19-40, 17:5-14, 18:12-16, 19:23 40, 
28:17-29 / Romans, 8:35-36 / / Corinthians, 
4:9-1 15:9 / II Corinthians, 1:5-8; 12:9 10 / 

Galatians, 1:13-24; 2:1-5; 4:29; 5:10-12: 6:12 
/ Philtppians, 1:28-30 / / Thessalonians, 2:14- 

16 

6 HfcRonoTus: History, bk hi, 97c-98a; bk iv, 
137a-c; 138a'C; bk viii, 287c d 
15 Taciti’s: Annals, bk ii, 44b'C; bk xv, 
168a'C 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk i-x 129a- 
322a, c; bk xvhi, ch 14 479c-d; bk xi\, ch 

17 522b-523a; cii 23 525c'528a; ch 26 528d- 
529a / Christian Doctrine, bk 11, ch 40 655b- 
656a 

20 Aqi inas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, o 08, 
AA 4-5 242b-244b; part ii-ir, q i, a 5. rtp i 
383b 384b; o 3, a 2, rfp 2-3 40la d; o 10 
426c 437d esp aa 7-12 431b-437d; 012, \ 2 
443b-444b 

21 Dan I E : Divine Comedy, hell, iv 5c 7a; 
PARAPisL, xix-xx 135a'138b 

22 Chaucer: 'Proilus and Cressida, »k v, st\n7\ 
265-267 154b-155a / Tale of Man of Iaiw 
236b 255b esp [4638-4686] 238a-239a,'(47S‘>- 
4777I 240a-b, [4960-4970] 244a / Prioress's 
Tale |i 3«4 i 8 -620) 392a-395b 

23 HodbkS: Ijetiathan, part 1, 80d; part hi, 
246a, c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 116d-117c 

26 Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice 406a-433d 
esp ACT I, sc HI 409C’411b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 4lb-d; 
96c- d / New Atlantis, 209a'b 

32 Milton: Samson Agonistes 1 43 3-47 1] 349a- 
350a; [871-902} 358b'359a; [1139-1243] 364b- 
366b; [1334-1379] 368b-369b / Areopagitica, 
386a b; 388b 

33 P\si:al: Pensees, 589-692 277b 301a passim; 
852 341a-b 
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(6. Truth and falsity in religion. Gd. The relation 
of men diverse faiths: the attitude of the 
faithful toward itfidels.) 

35 Locke: Toleration la 22d esp 6a b, 13c d / 
Human Understandings bk ii, ni xxmii, 
SFCT i8 251a-c; bk iv, ch xix, st<.T ii 386d 
387c 

36 Stfrne; Tristram Shandy's 257a' 268a passim 

37 Fiflding: Tom JoneSs 152a'153b: 379c- 
380a 

38 MoNTFsonihif. Spirit of l^wSs bk xv, 110a d; 
BK XIX, 139d; BK XXI, 169b c; bk xxiv, 
201c d; 206c; bk xxv, 208a c; 209a'b; 212d' 
214a,c 

38 Roitssfau* Social Contracts bk iv, 435a 436a; 
437a'c; 439b c 

39 Smith; Wealth of NationSs bk v, 344a b; 
345b-346c 

40Gibboh- Decline and falls 12a d; 83a b; 
179d 181a; 188d'189a; 206b.d-234a.c csp 
207b 211a. 225b d; 290b 291a, 328c 330a, c. 
348d 361a.c passim, esp 348d 349c, 3S2C' 
354d;457b,d-464d passim, 607b 608a; 643c d 
41 Gibbon; Decline and Falls 138d, 148c 149b; 
227d 228a; 237c 243b; 285d 288a; 323a c; 
377b'380d esp 378d, 380c d; 383c 384b; 
386c 387a; 401b d, S31b 534a 
43 Ffderalist. numbfr io, 50c 

43 Mill: Lthertys 270C'271a; 307d 309a; 311a- 
312a / Representative Governments 437d 438b 

44 Bos\^nLL; Johnsons 173b 174b, 285a-c; 299b- 
d; 313a; 347a'C; 431a b; 436d 438b; 5128-^ 

46 Hi (,ll: Philosophy of History's pari hi, 311d' 
312a; part iv, 322c-323a 
48 Melville. Moby Dicl(i 39a'b; 60b 66a 
52 Dostoevsky. Brother^ Karamazois bk hi, 
64c 67a 

54 Frfld: Group Psychology's 676c-d / Civiliza- 
tion and Its DiscontentSs 788c 

6e, Religious liberty: freedom of conscience; 
religious toleration 

Old Testament: Daniels 6 

Apocrypha: Rest of Esthers iG—{p) OT, Esthers 

i6 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologicas part ii ii, q io, 
A 9, ANs 433b-434c; a ii 435d-436b; a I2, 
ANS 436b 437d; Q ii, a ^ 440b'441a 
23 Hobbes: IjeviathaUs pari i, 82d; part ii, 
102d 103a; 104a; 149b c; 163c d; pari hi, 
209a-211a; 245c 246a, c; part iv, 249b; 
273c-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 23b'C; 153d'155c; 208b- 
c; 324c-326b 

32 Milton : Neev Forcers of Conscience 68a-b 

35 Loc'Kf: Toleration la-22d esp Sd-lla 

36 Stfrnp-: Tristram Shandy, 257a'258a 

38 Monts SQuiEu; Spirit of LawSs bk xii, 85d- 
86a; 86d 87b; bk xix, 144c-145a; bk xxv, 
211d-213d; BK xxvi, 218d'219a 
38 RoussF.Au: Social Contract, bk iv, 439b-c 


30 Smith: Wealth of Nation bk v, 345b 346c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 12b 14a; 231a c; 
290c 291c;349a c;383a b:390c 391a;464b-d; 
603b; 607b c; 642c d; 643c d 

41 Gibbon Decline and Fall, 227b d; 28Sd; 
333d 335a, c rsp 334d 335a, c; 480d 481a 

42 K \N i * Sctem e of Right, 444a c 

43 Akiici fs of Com hifration* hi 5b 

43 CoNsi mmoN of iiir U.S.: ariicle vi 
599l 16<1* AMFNDMFNMS, I 17a 

43 Fl DhKALIST Nl MBl K I, 30a 

43 Mili ■ Liberty s 270c 271a; 274b 293b passim; 
307d 309a; 310c 312a 

44 BoswtiL Johnsons 221d 224a, 421d, 436d- 
437a: 445b c; 512c d 

46 Hi 1,1 1 Philosophy of Ili^tory^ pari iv, 353 c- 
d, 367a b 

48 Mu V II I F * Moby Dtcl{s 39a b 

50 Marx Fngi is* Communist Manifestos 428b c 

52 DosTorvsKY Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b 137c passim 

6f. The rejection of supernatural foundations 
for religion: the criticism of particular 
beliefs and practices; the psychogcnesis 
of religion 

12 Li crltius Nature of Things, bk i [62 158J 
Id 3a; bk ii [167 iS:^] 17a b, bk hi [417- 
1094] 35c 44a,c; bk v ( 1462 ^4] 63a 64a; 
[1161 1240) 76b 77b; bk vi [ y ^ 79J 80d- 
81b. 1^79 422] 85b d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 69c 71b; 78d 
80d, 83b; 90c; pari ii, I49c d; 151a c; 162a 
163b; PARI HI, 165b 166a, 172b d, 176d 
177b; 188a 198a; 198d'199a; 212d 215b; 

236b 238c, part iv, 247a 278d passim 

25 Momaionf Essays, 256c d 

35 Hu Ml Human Understanding, slci x 488d 
497b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and fall, 93b c; 189d 190c; 
200d 201b; 294a 297a esp 295c 296d; 345b- 
347a passim, Cvsp 347a; 465b 467d; 599b c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 334a'd; 449a d, 
452b, 476b 477a 

46 Ht(,i I . Philosophy of History, part i, 217b 
c; 220c 221a; 227c 228a; 244c 245a; 253b- 
254b, p\Rr HI, 292b d, 304b|[ pari iv, 348d' 
349b; 354d 355b; 361b c 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 30|b 303d 

50 Marx - Capital, 31d; 35b'C, l^ld [fn 4); 305d' 

306b ffn 2 ] : 

50 ^^\Kx-^.NGFLs. Communist Nfanifesto, 428b- 
d; 430a-b ^ 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk ii, 21d- 
22b; BK v, 123b-125c; 127b t37c passim, esp 
129b I30b; bk xi, 312b c; 3l3c 314d; 337a' 
346a passim 

54 Frpud* Psycho -Analytic Therapy, 126c / In- 
terpretation of Dreams, 138c'd / Group 
Psychology, 692a'693a / Ego and Id, 707c-d / 
War and Death, 763b-c / Civilization and Us 
Discontents, 767a'772a csp 767a-c, 770c-771b; 



6g to 7 Chapter 79: 

774c d; 793b c / Neuf Introductory lectures, 
875d-879c 

6g. The relation between sacred doctrine and 
secular learning: the conflict of science 
and religion 

7 Pi \io: Laws, bk vit, 729d'730d; bk xii, 
797c 798b 

8 Aristoile: Heavens, bk n, cu i [284^1 5] 
376a 

12 Lu(-ki rii’s: Nature of Things, bk i [62 158 ] 
Id 3a; uk 111 [1 - 9 ^] 30a 31b; bk v [1 90 ] Ola- 
62b 

14 Pi i I arch: Nicias, 435b d 

18 Aik. rsiiNc: Confessions, bk v, par ^ 5 27c- 
28c / City of God, uk viii, cji i 12 264b,d' 
273a; bk xviii, ch 41 495b 496c; bk \ix, 

< II 18 523a b / Christian Doctnne, bk ii, rii 
1 8 -40 646a-656a; c:ii 42 656c d 

19 Aqi inas: Summa Theo/ogtea, part i, y 1 3a 
10 c passiin; ij 2 , a 2 , rkp i lld' 12 c; q 12, \a 
12 1^ 60d 62b; o iq, a 5, rep 2 112d-l]3c; y 
^ 2 , A i 175d 176 k, y ^ 9 , a 7 , ans 209a 210a; 
y 46 , A 2, ANS 253a 255a; y 84 , a 5 446c 447c 

20 Ac. I i N\s: Summa I'hcologua, part i ii, y 
io(), A 1 338b 339c; part 11 11, y i, a i 380b 
381a; av ^ -5 381d 38^b; y 2 . a 4 393c 394b; 

A 10 399b 400b; <2 4 , A i, ans 402a 403d; \ 8 
409a d 

21 Dvsii : Divine Comedy, plrcaiory, 111 [16- 

56a b 

23 lloHBis: Ixiiathan, part i, 70c; 83b; part 
11, 163a b; pari in, 165a c; pari jv, 260b c; 
274c d 

25 Mom vu.nl: L^says, 80b 82b; 89c d; 155a c; 
208d 209c; 212a d; 238c-239c; 267c-268a; 
272d 273b 

30 H A< on: Advancement of [earning, 2c 4c; 17b- 
20a; 33c d; 39d 42a esp 41b d; 95d 97c / 
Notinn Organitm, bk i, aimi 65 114b c; aph 79 
119d'120a; aph 89 124a-d 

31 Dfsc.AUTRs: Rule^, 111 , 4d-5a / Discourse, 
PART I, 43c / Meditations, 69a -d / Objections 
and Replies, 125b-126a; 162c 165d esp 164d- 
165d; 283d-284a; 284d 

33 Pascal: Provincial I setters, 163a 166a / 
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INTRODUCTION 


M ost of the words commonly used as syn- 
onyms for “revolution,” such as ‘ insur 
rection,” “uprising,” “rebellion, "or “civ il v\ ar.” 
carry the connotation of v lolcncc and the use of 
armed force Most of the great revolutions in 
vsesiern history which come readily to mind - 
those in the city states and empires ol the an- 
cient world, the Peasants Revolt in Germany 
in the 15th century, the rebellion led by Crom- 
well in lyih century Lngland, the Xmcncan 
and French Revolutions in the i8th century, 
the Russian and the Spanish Revolutions in our 
own time— have been aflairs ol bloodshed Yet 
neither in political theory nor in histone f ict 
does revolution always involve the useol force 
or the resort to violence 
Thucvdidcs describes both violent and nop- 
violent revolutions in the alternations of de- 
mot raev and oligarchy in the constitution of the 
Greek city-states. In Pngland, the Great Re- 
bellion which, bv civil war, succeeds in behead 
mg one Stuart king, is followed bv the Blood- 
less Revolution of 1688 which, without any war 
at all, unseats another Some of the revolutions 
in the I uropean States in the middle v ears of the 
i9lh century arc accompanied by barricades and 
fighting. Some, however, like the revolutions 
accomplished by iht Reform Bills in F ngland 
or by constitutional amt ndments m the Lmted 
States, are ftindamcnial changes in govcrnmciu 
effected by due process of law, by peaceful 
shifts in the distribution of political power 
A revolution may involve action in defiance 
of the law and yet be prosecuted without vio 
Icncc on the part of the revolutionisis, as in the 
ease of the rebellion which Crandhi led against 
British rule in India by the method of civil 
disobedience. The use of armed force may not, 
howwer, be the only technique of revolution- 
ary violence- “Revolutions arc effected in two 
ways,” according to Aristotle, “by force and by 


fraud ” I hough fraud dots no physical \ lolcm c , 
it dof s \ lolcncc to the w ill of those vv ho are dc 
ccivcd In some eases when fraud is used, “ihc 
citizens are deceived into acc|uicscing m a 
change of govt rnmeni, and afterwards,” Vris 
loiJc observes, “they arc held m subjcdum 
agunst thtir will” In olhcr casts, tlicv mav 
subsequenllv bt persuaded and their all( gianet 
and go(xI will won Bui is Miehiavtlli s liif r 
consideration of these two ic ehniqiit s of sci/ing 
power indieates, the elioiee b( tween tora tikI 
fruid IS one of cvpedieney i uher ih in of pnn 
cjple He recommends guilt as an alltrrnfivt to 
force, with fotet held in rtst rve should cunning 
fail Both methods, howt vtr, enaploy the stiat 
egy of warlaic 

As opposed to both foice and frauil, and t v tn 
to the method of civil disobedience, which acts 
ouiside the law or in violation of ii, the w riiers 
of 7 Ar lederahst conceive tht possibility of a 
revolutionary process which is at once peateful 
and legal It is precisely because they think that 
the Constitution of the I nited Stitts affords 
the opportunity lor achieving political change 
bv constiiuiional amendment that they defend 
the clause which giiaranicts “to every Slate in 
this Union a republican form of government,” 
and promises to protect each of them, upon ap- 
plication to the federal government, “against 
domestic violence ” To the obj^tion that such 
a guaranty may involve “an olicious interfer- 
ence in the domestic concerns of the members,” 
Hamilton replies: “It could bepo im])cdimcnt 
to reforms of the State constuitions by a ma- 
jority of the people in a legal and peaceable 
mode. This right would remaiii undtminishcd- 
Thc' guaran ty could only opera te against changes 
to be effected by violence. Towards the preven- 
tion of calamities of this kind, too many checks 
cannot be provided ” 

In another of the Federalist papers, Madison 
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considers the possibility of ‘*an insurrection 
pervading all the States, and comprising a su- 
pcriority of the entire force, though not a con- 
stitutional right." He thinks such a case beyond 
"the compass of human remedies.” It is enough 
if the Constitution "diminishes the risk of a 
calamity for which no possible constitution can 
provide a cure." Nor docs “a conilagration 
through a whole nation, or through a very large 
proport ion of i l, proceeding ei thcr from weighty 
causes of discontent given by the government 
or from the contagion of some violent popular 
paroxysm" seem to Hamilton to "fall within 
any ordinary rules of calculation." In his esti- 
mation, "no form of government can always 
cither avoid or control" such revolutions. But, 
he adds, "where the whole power of the govern- 
ment is in the hands of the people, there is the 
less pretence for the use of violent remedies in 
partial or occasional distempers of the State." 

Wiir-N Aristoti.e thinks of revolutions as tak- 
ing place without violence, he does not have in 
mind the strictly modern device of constitu- 
tional amendment. Political change, he sug- 
gests, may be the result of accidents rather 
than of planned actions. "Political revolutions," 
he writes, sometimes "spring from a dispropor- 
tionate increase in any pan of the state. . . . 
And this disproportion may sometimes happen 
by accident, as at lercntum, from a defeat in 
which many of the notables were slain in a 
battle with the lapygians just after the Persian 
War, the constitutional government in conse- 
quence becoming a democracy." Or "when the 
rich grow numerous or properties increase, the 
form of government changes into an oligarchy 
or a government of familcs." 

On the other hand, to writers like Hobbes 
and Locke, revolution means war and is insepa- 
rable from violence. Those who "deny the 
authority of the Commonwealth"— apart from 
which, accoiding to Hobbes, men live in a state 
of war— by renouncing their subjection to the 
Sovereign, "relapse into the condition of war 
commonly called Rebellion. . • . For rebellion is 
but war renewed." Unlike bees and ants, the 
peace of whose societies is never threatened by 
rebellion, there are "amongst men . . . very 
many that think themselves wiser, and abler to 
govern the public,' better than the rest; and 
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these strive to reform and innovate, one this 
way, another that way; and thereby bring it 
into distraction and civil war." 

Locke's principle seems to be that "whoever 
uses force without right— as everyone docs in 
society who does it without law — puts himself 
into a state of war with those against whom he 
so uses it." Having entered into society "and 
introduced laws for the preservation of proper- 
ty, peace and unity amongst themselves," men 
who "set up force again in opposition to the 
laws, do rebellaTe--‘y\\ax is, bring back again the 
stale of war— and are profx:rly rebels." 

Aquinas also seems to align revolution (which 
he calls "sedition") with war and strife, though 
he thinks it differs from them in two respects: 
"First, because war and strife denote actual ag- 
gression on either side, whereas sedition may be 
said to denote either actual aggression or the 
preparation for such aggression. . . . Secondly, 
they differ in that war is, properly speaking, 
carried on against external foes, being as it were 
between one people and another, whereas strife 
is between one individual and another, while 
sedition, in its proper sense, is between the 
mutually dissentient paits of one people, as 
when one part of the state rises in tumult 
against another part." 

Tiiol’gh the word "revolution" may be used 
in both senses, it nevertheless seems to be the 
case that traditional discussions of the causes 
and prevention of revolution, theories of revo- 
lutionary strategy and tactics, and the great 
issue of the right of rebellion ail seem to con- 
template the resort to, or at least the threat of, 
force to gain an end. This also seems to be im- 
plied in the popular conception of the differ- 
ence between revolution and evolution. 

The contrast between revolution and evolu- 
tion may explain why the note of violence, dis- 
order, or disruption colors the idea of revolu- 
tion. The word "evolution" usually .signifies 
change which is gradual and which tends in one 
direction rather than another, that direction 
being for the most part toward a progressive 
development of changes already accomplished. 
Revolution is abrupt. Revolutions can occur in 
cither direction, against the tide as well as with 
it. As action and reaction can be equal and op- 
posite in physical motion, so in social change 
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revolution and counter-revolution can aim in 
opposite directions. In cither case, whether rev- 
olution reverses the direction of change or pre- 
cipitates a radical transformation toward which 
things are moving loo slowly, revolution seems 
to involve overthrowing the established order 
rather than developing its latent tendencies. 

It is in this sense that the revolutionist is a 
radical. He may also be a reactionary in the 
sense that the radical change he is willing to use 
force to achieve, is a return to some earlier con- 
dition rather than one which, in the ludgnicnt 
of his opponents, is in the line of progiess or 
evolution. But whether reactionary or progres- 
sive the revolutionist is ncser conservative. If 
the established order does not submit readily 
to the radical change which a revolutionary 
person or party seeks, or if it resists, it must be 
forced to yield. The revolutionist can be reluc- 
tant to use force, but he can never forswear it 
entirely. 

This seems to be the sense in which Marx and 
Engels conceive the program of the Communist 
Manifesto as a revolutionary program. Their 
conception of a revolutionary class or party is 
not, however, limited to the proletariat in their 
struggle against the bourgeoisie. They apply it 
to the bourgeoisie, not in the contemporary 
world when the established order of capitalism 
makes the bourgeoisie conservative or reaction- 
ary, but in the i8th century when the bour- 
geoisie overthrew the landed aristocracy. 

“The bourgeoisie,*’ they write, “historically 
has played a most revolutionary part. . . . The 
French revolution, for example, abolished feu- 
dal property in favor of bourgeois property.” 
And again: “When Christian ideas succumbed 
in the i8th century to the rationalist ideas, feu- 
dal society fought its death-battle with the then 
revolutionary bourgeoisie.” That the Fxench 
Revolution represents the struggle not between 
the propertied and the property less classes, but 
between two propertied classes — the bourgeoi- 
sie and the aristocrats — seems evident to Marx 
in the fact that “during the very first storms of 
the revolution, the French Bourgeoisie dared 
to take away from the workers the right of 
association just acquired.” 

No LESS THAN THE Communist Manifesto^ the 
American Declaration of Independence is a rev- 


olutionary document. Its signers arc prepared 
to use force to overthrow the established order 
which, in their view, has worked grievous 
iniquities and injustices upon the colonies. But 
in the Marxist view the rebellion of the colo- 
nists, unlike the French Revolution, is political 
rather than economic, even if it has economic 
as well as political motivations, lliis dislinction 
between economic and political revolution 
seems to be peculiarly modern. 

It is not that the ancients —Thucydides, 
Plato, and iXrisioile, for example— fail lo recog- 
nize the “class war,” which is paramount for 
Marx. They observe (as is indicated in the chap- 
ter on Oligarchy) the si niggle brtsveen the 
rich and the ptx)r for control of the state, rhey 
know that the opponents, in the frerjiicnt and 
violent revolutions which disturbed the Cireek 
city-states, arc the oligarchs and the democrats 
— the men of great property and the men of 
little or none. 

The revolt of the Helots in .Sparta is the ex- 
ceptional case of a rebellion of slaves against 
their masters. For the most part, the struggle 
is between free men belonging to diffeicnt eco- 
nomic classes. The oligarchical and democratic 
revolutions which these classes in soticiy lo- 
ment are political in the sense of seeking to 
change the constitution rather than the eco- 
nomic system itself, even though the constitu- 
tional changes may have economic as well as 
political effects. “In the opinion of some,” Aris- 
totle reports, “the regulation of properly is the 
chief point of all, that being the question upon 
which all revolutions turn.” 

Aristotle is willing to admit that “the equal- 
ization of property” may “prevent the citizens 
from c|uarreiiing,” but he docs not think that 
economic injustice is the only cfiuse of revolu- 
tion, or economic justice its pbsolute cure. 
“The avarice of mankind,” hejwritcs, “is in- 
satiable; at one time two obols wiis pay enough; 
but now, when this sum has become customary, 
men always want more and moi^ without end; 
for it is of the nature of desire Dot to be satis- 
fied, and most men live only for the gratifica- 
tion of it. The beginning of reform,” in his 
opinion, “is not so much to equalize property 
as to train the nobler sorts of natures not to 
desire more, and to prevent the lower from 
getting more; that is to say, they must be kept 
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down, but not ill-treated.** Such a reform 
would hardly cure the evil of chattel slavery. 
That requires a revolution which effects the 
equalization of political status, not the equali- 
zation of property. 

If a rebellion of slaves in the ancient world 
had succeeded in abolishing the institution of 
slavery, it would have been, in the mcxlcrn 
view, an economic as well as a political revolu- 
tion, for it would have radically altered the 
mode of production. It is in this sense that what 
Adam Smith describes as the change from an 
agrarian to a manufacturing economy, is strictly 
an economic revolution, though it is Marx, not 
Smith, who gives currency to the word “revo- 
lution” as used in this sense. It is exemplified in 
our common understanding of the phrase “the 
intlustrial revolution” which refers to the radi- 
cal change in an economy based on maimfac- 
tiHCs, when mass production by machines in 
factories replaces the system of production by 
workers using their own tools in their own 
homes. 

“In manufacture,** writes Marx, “the revo- 
lution in the mode of production begins with 
labor-power; in nuxlern industry it begins with 
the instruments of labor. Our first inquiry then 
is, how the instruments of labor are converted 
from tools into machines, or what is the dilfer- 
ence l^lween a machine and the implements of 
a handicraft?’* But for Marx the meaning of 
economic revolution is nor limited to radical 
changes in the physical conditions of produc- 
tion. Such changes necessarily involve equally 
radical changes in the social relationships of 
economic classes, and in their possession of po- 
litical power. In the Manifesto, “the modern 
bourgeoisie*' is said to be “itself the product of 
a long course of development, of a series of 
revolutions in the modes of production and ex- 
change.” The bourgeoisie, in turn, “cannot 
exist without constantly revolutionizing the in- 
struments of production, and thereby the re- 
lations of production, and with them the whole 
relations of society.” 

According to Marx and F.ngcls, “each step 
in the development of the bourgeoisie was ac- 
companied by a corresponding political ad- 
vance of that class. An oppressed class under the 
sway of the feudal nobility, an armed and self- 
governing association in the mediaeval com- 
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munc . . . aftcrw'ards in the period of manufac- 
ture proper, serving either the semi-feudal or 
the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against 
the nobility ... the bourgeoisie has at last, 
since the establishment of Mtxlern Industry 
and of the world-market, conquered for itself 
in the modern representative State, exclusive 
political sway.” 

On the question whether economic revolu- 
tions, in their social and political aspects, re- 
quire violence, the writers of the Maniftsto 
seem to be unambiguous — at least so far as the 
communist program is concerned. Since “the 
Communist revolution is the most radical rup- 
ture with traditional property-relations,” and 
“involves the most radical rupture with tradi- 
tional ideas,” it can hardly be expected to occur 
without open warfare, no less violent than the 
earlier struggle of the bourgeoisie against the 
aristocrats. Standing “face to face with the 
bourgeoisie today, the proletariat alone is a 
really revolutionary class,” in whose develop- 
ment Marx and I'.ngels sec the transition from a 
“more or less veiled civil war, raging w'ithiii 
existing society, up to the [wint where that war 
breaks out into open revolution, and where the 
violent overthrow’ of the bourgeoisie lays the 
foundation for the sway of the proletariat.” 

It is precisely on the use of force that the 
Manifesto distinguishes between communism 
and socialism, especially the “utopian” variety 
of the latter. The Socialists “reject all political, 
and especially all revolutionary action; they 
wish to attain their ends by peaceful means, and 
endeavor by small experiments, necessarily 
doomed to failure, and by the force of example, 
to pave tlic w’ay for the new social CJospcl. . . . 
They, therefore, endeavor, and that consis- 
tcnilv, to deaden the class struggle and to rec- 
oncile the class antagonisms.” Communist 
strategy, on the contrary, cvcryw'hcre supports 
“every revolutionary movement against the ex- 
isting social and political order of things. . . • 
The Communists disdain to conceal their views 
and aims. They openly declare that their ends 
can be attained only by the forcible overthrow 
of all existing social conditions.” 

Thougli fundamentally economic, the com- 
munist revolution cannot help having political 
effects. “Political power,” according to Marx 
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and Engels, **b merely the organized power of 
one class for oppressing another.” This applies 
to the proletariat’s conquest of power. Yet they 
also seem to think that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is only a temporary phase in the 
communist revolution. ”lf the proletariat dur- 
ing its contest with the bourgeoisie is compelled, 
by the force of circumstances, to organize itself 
as a class; if, by means of a revolution, it makes 
itself the ruling class, and, as such, sweeps away 
by force the old conditions of production, then 
it will, along with these conditions, have swept 
away the conditions for the existence of class 
antagonisms, and of classes generally, and will 
thereby have abolished its own supremacy as a 
class.” In aiming at the economically classless 
society, with the consequent transformation of 
the state, the communist program seems to con- 
ceive its revolution as abolishing the possibility 
of or need for any further revolutions, peaceful 
or violent, economic or (x>litical. 

In addition to the issues raised by the eco- 
nomic theory and history which underlie revo- 
lutionary communism, there is the debatable 
question whether an economically classless soci- 
ety means the withering away of the state, ox 
at least such changes in political institutions 
that revolution would cease to be possible or 
necessary. Even a hypothetical consideration ot 
this question seems to call for attention to the 
various ways in which political revolutions take 
place. With the advent of the “classless society,” 
no opportunity would remain, at least in theory, 
for the type of revolution in which one ruling 
class replaces another. But in such a society it 
is still conceivable that the equivalent of a pal- 
ace revolution might substitute one ruling indi- 
vidual for another — by the old-&shioned 
methods of assassination or usurpation. 

For Aristotle, however, all revolutions which 
produce a change from one form of government 
to another also involve the replacement of one 
ruling class by another. He distinguishes be- 
tween such revolutions as affect the constitu- 
tion, ‘Vhen men seek to change from an existing 
form into some other, for example, from de- 
mocracy into oligarchy, or from oligarchy into 
democracy,” and those revolutions which do 
not affect the constitution, when men, “with- 
out disturbing the form of government, wheth- 


er oligarchy or monarchy or any other, try to 
get the administration into their own hands.” 
To these two types of revolution Aristotle adds 
a third, which “may be directed against only a 
portion of the constitution, e.g,, the establish- 
ment or overthrow of a particular office; as at 
Sparta, it is said that Lysander attempted to 
overthrow the monarchy, and king Pausanias, 
the cphoralty.” 

Cl^nceivably, any of these political changes 
might be accomplished without violence. In 
modern constitutional states, the basic prin- 
ciple of constitutions can be changed from oli- 
garchy to democracy by amendments or legal 
reforms which extend the franchise. The struc- 
ture of the government, as to its offices or their 
organization, can be changed by some form of 
peaceful plebiscite. As the Federalists point out, 
the polls provide a “natural cure for an ill-ad- 
ministration in a popular or representative con- 
stitution,” namely, a change of men. But sue h 
changes of government in the ancient city- 
states, even when constitutional, appear to Ar- 
istotle to be revolutionary in the double sense 
of involving violence, or the threat of it, and of 
being radical transformations of the polity. 
What is true of constitutional changes in ancient 
republics is also true of monarchies and tyran- 
nies, both ancient and modern. 

When absolute power is concentrated in the 
hands of one man, his subjects are necessarily 
without juridical means for redressing their 
grievances by changing the occupant of the 
throne, much less for abolishing the monarchy 
entirely in favor of self-government. Machiavel- 
li’s advice to the prince on safeguarding his 
power against usurping rivals or rebellious sub- 
jects, seems to be written against the back- 
ground of force and fraud as the riormal methods 
of changing rulers or modes of j^ule. They arc 
the very same methods whichj the prince in 
power must employ to maintam his position. 

“There are two ways of contesting,” Machia- 
vclli writes, “the one by law,| the other by 
force; the first method is proper to men, the 
secoiid to beasts; but because the first is fre- 
quently not sufficient, it is necessary to have 
recourse to the second. Therefore it is necessary 
for a prince to understand how to avail himself 
of the beast and the man. . . . Being compelled 
knowingly to adopt the beast, [a prince] ought 
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to choo$c the fox and the lion; because the lion 
cannot defend himself against snares and the 
fox cannot defend himself, against wolves.’* It 
follows, according to Machiavelli, that the 
prince seldom can be, though he should always 
try to appear to be, “merciful, faithful, humane, 
religious, upright. ... A prince, especially a 
new one, cannot observe all those things for 
which men arc esteemed, being often forced, in 
order to maintain the state, to act contrary to 
fidelity, friendship, humanity, and religion.” 

The stories of oriental despotism told by 
Herodotus, the account of the CJaesars given by 
Tacitus and Gibbon, the chronicle of the Eng- 
lish monarchy in the historical plays of Shakc- 
speaie, all seem to indicate that crowns seldom 
change heads without bloodshed. Machiavclli’s 
rules for the prince do not greatly enlarge upon 
Aiislotle’s description ui the arts by which the 
tyrant preserves his power.” Even when Aris- 
totle proposes, as an alternative method, that 
the tyrant can try to be benevolent, he adds 
the Machiavellian suggestion that the tyrant 
should at least “appear to act” like a gofnl king. 

The tyrant, Aristotle writes, “should lop off 
those who are too high. He must put to death 
men of spirit. ... He must be on his guard 
against anything which is likely to inspire cither 
courage or confidence among his subjects. He 
must prohibit literary assemblies or other meet- 
ings for discussion, and he must take every 
means to prevent people from knowing one 
another.” After enumerating many similar prac- 
tices which he calls “Persian and barbaric arts,” 
Aristotle concludes that “there is no wicked- 
ness too great for the tyrant” if he is to main- 
tain himself in power. 

I'hese matters arc more fully discussed in the 
chapter on Tyranny. In our present considera- 
tion of the types of revohuipn, we must note 
one other political change which usually in- 
volves the widespread turbulence of civil war. 
That is the rebellion of subject peoples against 
their imperial masters. Unlike civil uprisings, 
which seek to overthrow governments or effect 
a change in the ruling classes or persons, these 
wars of rebellion seek to liberate one people 
from another or to establish the independence 
of colonies at the expense of empire. 

Still another type of insurrection aims at the 
dissolution of the state itself. What Rousseau 


deals with in theory as the degeneration of the 
state into anarchy by the repudiation of the 
social contract, calls to mind no historic ex- 
amples; but the few historic instances of “wars 
of secession” certainly illustrate the point. 
They aim to dissolve a federal state by severing 
ties of union which have something like a con- 
tractual character. 

The distinction between these types of civil 
w'ar may be clear in theory, yet dilficult to 
apply to historic cases. Which sort of iasurrcc- 
tion---a rebellion of colonics or a secession of 
states— docs the IDeclaration of Independence 
announce? A theory current among American 
political writers in 1775 suggests that the thir- 
teen colonies claimed the status of self-govern- 
ing dominions in a confederacy united under 
the British crown. On this theory, docs the 
principle stated in the Declaration— that it is 
sometimes “necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which liave connected them 
VI ith another, and to assume among the powers 
of the earth the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s G(xl 
entitle them”— cover the secession of the South- 
ern states from the American union, as well as 
the revolt of the American states from Great 
Britain, or the British Commonwealth of na- 
tions? Questions of fact arc involved, of course, 
in any comparison of the Revolutionary War 
of 1776 and the war between the stales in 
i86i ; but the question of principle turns on the 
whole issue of whether revolution is a matter of 
might or right. 

The right of revolution dot's not seem to he 
a central consideration in ancient political the- 
ory. The ancient discussion of revolutions ap- 
pears to be more concerned with their causes, 
their methods, and their picvcntion. This docs 
not mean that the ancients treat revolutions 
entirely as contests for power. On the contrary, 
Aristotle declares that “the universal and chief 
cause of the revolutionary impulse” is “the de- 
sire of equality, when men think that they arc 
equal toothers who have more than themselves; 
or, again, die desire of inequality and superior- 
ity, when conceiving themselves to be superior 
they think tliat they have not more but the 
same or less than their inferiors— pretensions 
which may or may not be just.” 
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Nevertheless, Aristotle’s elabotatc treatise on 
revolution in the fifth book of hib Politics deals 
alike with revolutions that spring from real and 
from fincicd injustices. The object of his in- 
quiry seems to be “what modes of destruction 
apply to particular states, and out of what and 
into what they mostly change; also what are 
the modes of preservation in states generall\ , or 
in a paiticular state, and by what means each 
state may be best preserved”— not how revolu- 
tion can be jusiihcd or why rebellion is the 
crime of treason or the folly of anarchs Such 
questions seem to come to the loregiound in 
modern political theory, though ihe\ also have 
a certain prominence in mediaeval teaching 

Aquinas, for example, holds that sedition is 
“a special kind of sin” because it is “opposed to 
a special kind of good, namely, the unity and 
peace of a people.” He qualifies this, however, 
in the case of an uprising against ty rannv, even 
if It involves civil strife. Since in his view “a 
tvrannical government is not just, because it is 
directed, not to the common gcxxl but to ihc 
private goexi of the ruler . . . there is no sedition 
in disturbing a government of this kind, unless 
indeed the tyrant’s rule be disturbed ‘■o inordi- 
nately that his subjects suffer greater harm 
from the consequent disturbance than from the 
tyrant’s government. Indeed,” Aquinas writes, 
“it IS the tyrant rather who is guilty of sedition, 
since he encourages discord and sedition among 
his subjects, that he may lord over them more 
securely.” 

Holding that “the end of government is the 
good of mankind,” J^cke asks, in a similar vein, 
which is better: “that the jxrople should be al- 
ways exposed to the lx)undlcss will of tvranny, 
or that the rulers should be sometimes liable to 
be opjDosed when they grow exorbitant in the 
use of then power, and employ it for the de- 
struction and not the preservation of the prop- 
erty of their people” ? Since “force is to be op- 
posed to nothing but unjust and unlawful 
force,” Locke argues that a king may be resisted 
when he exceeds his authority or prerogative 
and uses his power unlawfully. Since such a king 
“has dethroned himself, and put himself in a 
state of war with his people, what shall hinder 
them from prosecuting him who is no king, as 
they would any other man who has put himself 
into a state of war with them?” 


The right to resist a tyrant, or a king turned 
des|;x)t, may lead to regicide, but this seems no 
different to Locke ijoni the punishment of any 
other criminal. “He who may resist must be 
allowed to strike”; and furlhcrmore, Locke 
continues, “he has a right, when he prevails, to 
punish the offender, both for the hicach of the 
peace, and all the evils that follow td upon it ” 
Rousseau is even less hesitant to condone lyran 
nicidc. “ riic contract of government is sf) com 
plctely dissolved In despotism,” writes Rous 
scan, “that the despot is master only so long as 
he remains the strongest; as s<x)n as he ein be 
c\|xlled, he has no right to complam of vio 
Icnce I he popular insiiircction that ends in 
the death or deposition of a Suit in is as lawful 
an act as those by whieh he elisposcd, the day 
bclore, of the life and fortunes ot his subjects 
\s he was maintained by lorcc alone, it is force 
alone tliat ovcrthiows him ” 

Those who say that “it mav occasion civil 
wars or intestine broils, to tell the people they 
aic absolved from obedience when illegal 
attempts arc made upon ihcir libe rtics or prop 
erties . . , may as well sa\ upon the same 
ground,” m I^ckc’s opinion, “that honest men 
may not oppose lobbcrs and piiatcs because 
this may occasion disorde r or blexidshcd ” Nor 
docs Ixickc think that tlic right to resist injus- 
tice means that governrne nls w ill be overthrown 
“upon every little mismanagement in public 
affairs. Great mistakes m the ruling part,” he 
writes, “many wrong and inionvemcnt laws, 
and all the slips of human fiailty will be Ixirnc 
by the people without mutiny or murmur. 
But if a long tram of abuses, prevarications, 
and artifices, all tending the same way, make 
the design visible to the people ... it is not to 
be wonelcrcd that they should ihpn rouse them- 
selves and endeavor to put thermic into such 
hands which may secure to them the ends for 
which government was at first erected.” 

Hence, to those who say that ns revolution- 
ary principle “lays a pc'rpetual foundation lor 
disorder,” Locke replies that it i#ill nevci oper- 
ate until “the inconvenience is sO great that the 
majority feel it, and arc weary of it, and find it 
necessary to have it amended.” Rebellions will 
occur only when the majority feel that “their 
laws, and with them their estates, liberties, and 
lives are in danger, and perhaps their religion 
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too/’ and so will exercise their natural right to 
resist, with force if necessary, the illegal force 
used against them. But strictly, it is not the 
people who rebel; ratlier it is they who put 
down the sedition of the tyrant. 

What I .ocke states as a right of resistance, the 
Declaration of Independence seems to put more 
positively as a right of rebcllkin, apparently de- 
ducing it from other natural rights— of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Ir is to 
secure these rights that “governments arc in- 
stituted among men,’* so that “whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it and to institute a new govern- 
ment." rhe Declaration admits that “govern- 
ments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes”; but sshen a 
people sutler “a long train *il abuses and usur- 
pations ... It IS their right, it is their duty, to 
throw otr.siich government, and to provide new 
guards for their security.” 

Ac.mnst siKji RrvoLUTioNARY scntimcnts or 
principles Hobbes, Kant, and Hegel seem to 
take a stand, though in each case they place 
some qualilication on their denial of a right of 
resistance or relx*lhon. Hoblxs, for example, 
denies the right of men to change ihcir form of 
government, or of subjects to resist their Sover- 
eign, except for the sake of selfpresctvatwn. When 
men covenant to lorm a commonwealth, they 
are bound, Hoblx-s says, to uphold the actions 
and judgments of the Sovereign they have cre- 
ated; they “cannot lawfully make a ncwco\e- 
nant amongst themselves, to be obedient to any 
othei . . . without his permission. . . . They 
that are subjects to a monarch, cannot without 
his leave cast oil monarchy, and return to the 
confusion of a disunited multitude.” 

Furthermore, “because every subject is by 
this institution, author of all the actions and 
judgments of the Sovereign instituted, ir fol- 
lows,” according to Hobbes,” that whats(x*vcr 
he docth, it can be no injury to any of his .sub- 
jects; nor ought he to he by any of them ac- 
cused of injustice.” Yet “every subject has 
liberty in all those things, the right whereof 
cannot by covenant be transferred,” such as the 
right of a man to defend his own btxly, “to re- 
sist those that assault him,” or to have access to 
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“food, air, medicine, or any other thing with- 
out which he cannot live.” 

Kant disallows rebellion as a matter of right, 
unless resistance is required to fulfill a moral 
duty outside thesphereof public right. “ ‘Obey 
the authority which has powder over you’ (in 
everything which is not opposed to morality) 
is a C'alcgorical Imperative.” Hence, though a 
juridical constitution “may be vitiated by great 
defects and coarse errors, it is nevertheless abso- 
lutely unallowable and punishable to resist it.” 

Since, in his view, public right is founded on 
the instiiution of “a soi/ereign will, uniting all 
particular wills by one law,” Kant argues that 
“to allow a right of resistance to this sover- 
eignty, and to limit its power, is a contradic- 
tion.” It should be remembered also that lor 
Kant the only legitimate form of government 
is a republic, resting on the foundation of popu- 
lar sovereignty. Kant is not considering resis- 
tance to tyrannical or despotic power which 
lacks all juridical authority. 

A similar qualification appears in Hegel's dis- 
tinction between the rebellion of a conquered 
people and revolution in a well-organized state. 
Only the lailcr action is a crime, for only the 
latter situation corresponds to the Idea of the 
state — fully realized, for Hegel, only m a con- 
stitutional monarchy, nescr in a despotism or 
tyranny. “A relxllion in a province coiiquortd 
by war,” he says, “is a ditfercnt thing from a 
rising in a well-organized slate. It is not against 
their prince that the conquered are in rebellion, 
and thev are committing no crime against the 
state, because their connexion with their master 
is not a connexion within the Idea, or one within 
the inner necessity of the constitution. In such 
a case, there is only a contract, no political tic.” 

With such qualiiicaiions on their position, 
those who disfavor revolution or deny its basis 
in right may not be complciclv opj.X)scd to 
those who apparently think rebellions can be 
justified. There may be qualifications on the 
other side too. Aquinas, for example, justifies 
sedition, not against any government or ruler, 
but only against tyranny. I'hc signers of the 
Di'cla ration of Indtqiendcnce speak of a right to 
alter or .itxilish “any form of government.” hut 
the writers of the Federalist papers do not seem 
equally willing to acknowledge a right to over- 
throw the Constitution of the United Stares. 
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61IrRODoTus. History, bk i, 29d 30c; bk v, 
175b 
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575d I 
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43 Mill: Liberty. 267d*268b " 
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131b,d 133b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 51a-55d; 324c'326b csp 
326a-b 
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[ i -^o] 83b'c; act iv, sc vii 96c-97c / Richard 
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29 C'hRVANTEs: Don Quixote, part 1 , 40d 
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I02b-103a 
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Social Contract^ bk iii,"424a-d; bk iv, 432b- 
433a 

40 Gibbon; Decline and Pall, 14d’18b; 42b, d> 
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41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 216C'd 
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NUMBER 21, 78d-79b; number 25, 90a-91d; 
number 28 96c-98b; number 43, 141a'142d; 
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43 Mill; Representative Government, 366a-c; 
425b-426b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 226d- 
227b; PART 11, 263b-d; 276d-277a 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue i, 668a- 
669d 
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different forms of government 
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427d-428d; 436d-438b 
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82b'd; part h, 102dT03a; 103c-104d; 112b-d: 
114d-115a; 116c-d; 121a'122b; 148c-153a; 
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420a 
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6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk hi, 
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(3. Tba straUgy iff economic ravoiutMotL) 6. The lustice of revolution 
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Chapter 80: REVOLUTION 
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Chapter 8i: RHETORIC 


INTRODUCTION 


R IIlVrORlC is traditionally regarded as 
one of the liberal arts. When the liberal 
arts are counted as seven, and divided into the 
three and the four— the trivium and the quad- 
Twium— rhetoric is grouped with grammar and 
logic, not with the mathematical arts of arith- 
metic and geometry, astronomy and music. 
'Ihc implication of this grouping seems to be 
that rhetoric, like graminai, has something to 
do with language or discourse; and that, like 
logic. It is concerned with thought, with reason- 
ing or argument. But if grammar is the art of 
wTiling or speaking correctly, and if logic is the 
art of thinking correctly, it may he wondered 
what rhetoric can add to these other arts, either 
on the side of language or of thought. 

Logic by itself does not suffice to ensure that 
words are properly used to express thought; nor 
dix's grammar guarantee that discourse which 
is flawless in syntax also complies with the de- 
mands of rationality. lienee neither grammar 
nor logic seems to challenge the function of the 
other, as togcthei they challenge the func- 
tion of rhetoric. 

Upon the way this challenge is met depends 
not only the definition of rhetoric, but also the 
value put upon it. In the tradition of the great 
books, rhetoric is both praised as a useful disci- 
pline which liberally educated men should pos- 
scss, and condemned as a dishonest craft to which 
decent men would not stoop. Like the words 
“sophistical” and “dialectical,” the epithet 
“rhetorical” carries, traditionally as well as cur- 
rcnil/, a derogatory implication. I’hc three 
words sometimes even tend to merge in mean- 
ing, expressing the same reproach against trick- 
ery. Yet of the three, “sophistical” alone im- 
plies an unqualified rebuke. 

We do not speak of good and had sophistry. 
But dialectic has its defenders as well as its de- 
tractors; and even those who, like Plato, charge 


rhetoric with being an art of enchantment or a 
form of flattery also distinguish between a true 
and a false rhetoric, the one associated with di- 
alectic as a wholly admirable pursuit, the other 
classed with sophistry as a vocation divorced 
from virtue. According to Bacon, the aim of 
rhetoric is to support reason, “not to oppress 
it.” Rhetoric may be misused, but logic also has 
its abuses. “Rhetoric can be no more charged,” 
in Bacon’s opinion, “with the coloring of the 
vsorse part, than logic with sophistry, or moral- 
ity with vice.” 

The purpose and scope of rhetoric are capable 
of broad and narrow definitions. The broader 
view, which we shall consider subsequently, 
tends to merge rhetoric with poetics as together 
the art of eloquence in any sort of discourse. 
The narrower view tends to restrict rhetoric to 
the art of persuasion in the sphere of practical 
affairs. Rheloiical skill consists in getting others 
to embrace certain beliefs, to form the opinions 
or make the judgments which the speaker or 
writer wishes them to adopt. Usually action, 
not fsersuasion, is the ultimate goal. 'Fhe rules 
of rhetoiic arc sup|X)scd to give one power not 
merely to move the minds of men to certain 
conclusions but, through persuasion of their 
minds, to move men to act or not act in a cer- 
tain way. 

The sphere of rhetoric, so conceived, is lim- 
ited to moral and political problems. The things 
about which men deliberate before acting, the 
things on which they pass moral judgments or 
make political decisions, constitute the subject 
matter of oratory, or what Hobbes calls “ex- 
hortation and dchorlation,” that is, “counsel 
accompanied with signs in him that givclh it, 
of vehement desire to have it follow'cd.” 

In the narrower conception, rhetoric seems 
to be confined to oratory. It is with oratory and 
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orators that Socrates seems to be concerned 
when he discusses rhetoric with Phaedrus or 
with Gorgias. Gorgias, who was a teacher of 
rhetoric, praises the power of the orator to per- 
suade “the judges in the courts, or the senators 
in the council, or the citizens in the assembly, 
or at any other public meeting.” In view of this 
Socrates asks him wlicther he will accept the 
definition of rhetoric as “the artificer of persua- 
sion.” When Gorgias admits that “persuasion 
is the chief end of rhetoric,” Socrates goes on to 
ask whether rhetoric is “the only art which 
brings persuasion, or do other arts have the same 
effect ? Docs he who teaches anything persuade 
men of that which he teaches or not?” If so, 
“then arithmetic as well as rhetoric is an artif- 
icer of persuasion.” 

Gorgias reminds .Socrates of his initial point 
about the orator, that “rhetoric is the art of 
persuasion in courts of law and other assemblies 
. , . about the just and unjust.” But 5iocrates is 
still not satisfied that rhetoric has been sharply 
defined. He introduces the distinction between 
knowledge and belief or opinion, and gets Gor- 
gias to agree that, whereas there cannot be false 
knowledge as well as true, beliefs and opinions 
may be either true or false. Persuasion can, 
therefore, be of two sorts— “one which is the * 
source of belief without knowledge, as the other 
is of knowledge.” 

Gorgias is willing to limit rhetoric to that 
form of persuasion “which only gives belief,” 
to which ScKrates adds the emphatic negative 
that “the rhetorician does not instruct the courts 
of law or other assemblies about things just and 
unjust, but creates beliefs about them.” If an 
assembly wishes to learn about matters con- 
nected with medicine or shipbuilding, it con- 
sults the physician or shipwright, not the ora- 
tor. But, says Gorgias, “when a decision haa to 
be given in such matters, the rhetoricians are 
the advisers; they are the men who win their 
point.” He confirms this by reminding Socrates 
that the speeches of Themistoclcs and Pericles, 
not the suggestions of the builders, determined 
the Athenian assembly in the construction of 
the harbor, the docks and walls. 

By way of further illustration, Gorgias tells 
of occasions when he has succeeded in getting 
patients to do what they would not do on the 
advice of their physicians. “I have persuaded 


the patient,” he says, “to do for me what he 
would not do for the physician, just by the use 
of rhetoric.” Similarly, in a contest for public 
office between a rhetorician and a man of any 
other profession, “the rhetorician more than 
any other would have the power of getting 
himself chosen, for he can speak more persua- 
sively to the multitude than any of them, and 
on any subject. Such is the nature and power 
of the art of rhetoric!” 

In comparing it with dialectic, Aristotle 
seems to have a different conception of the func- 
tion of rhetoric. “Neither rhetoric nor dialec- 
tic,” he says, “is the scientific study of any one 
separate subject; both arc faculties for provid- 
ing arguments.” Both also are concerned with 
arguments which fall short of scientific demon- 
stration, that is, with matters of opinion con- 
cerning which something probable can be said 
on either side of the issue. 

Though for Aristotle rhetoric is tlie counter- 
part of dialectic, in that both deal with argu- 
ments on any subject, his diflerentiation be- 
tween the two discipluics seems to indicate that 
rhetoric is limited to the consideration of ora- 
tory in the familiar sense of public speaking. 
The rhetorician is concerned with persuading 
an audience, not, as the dialectician is, with cat- 
rying on a dispute in which two individuals 
may be privately engaged. The persuasion, fur- 
thermore, is directed to obtaining a certain re- 
sponse from that audience — not merely agree- 
ment, but cither action, or a decision to act, or 
approval which, charged with emotional force 
or enthusiasm, has practical significance. 

The divisions of rhetoric, according to Aris- 
totle, are determined by the kinds of oratory, 
as these, in turn, arc determined by the types 
of audience to be addressed. “Of ^ihe three ele- 
ments in speech-making— spcakcrasubjcct, and 
person addressed,” Aristotle writes, “it is the 
last one, the hearer, that determine! the speech's 
end and object. The hearer musl| be either a 
judge with a decision to make aboift things past 
or future, or an observer, A member of the as- 
sembly decides about future cvenijs, a juryman 
about past events; while those who merely de- 
cide on ihe orator’s skill arc observers. 

“Prom this it follows that there arc three di- 
visions of oratory; (i) political, (2) forensic, 
and (3) the ceremonial oratory of display”— or, 
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as these three are sometimes named, delibera- 
tive, legal, and cpideictic. '^Political speaking 
urges us cither to do or not do something. . . . 
Forensic speaking either attacks or defends 
somebody. . . • The ceremonial oratory of dis- 
play either praises or censures somebody. These 
three kinds of rhetoric refer to three different 
kinds of time. The political orator is concerned 
with the future; he tries to persuade men about 
things to be done or not done hereafter. 'I he 
party in a case at law is concerned with the 
past ; one man accuses the other, and the other 
defends himself, with reference to things al- 
ready (lone. TTic ceremonial orator is, properly 
speaking, concerned with the present, since ail 
men praise or blame in view of the state of 
things existing at the time, though they often 
find it useful also to recall the past and to make 
guesses about the future. 

‘^Rlietoric has three distinct ends in view, one 
for each of its three kinds. The political orator 
aims at establishing the expediency or the harm- 
fulness of a propased course of action. . . . Parties 
in a lawsuit aim at establishing the justice or in- 
justice of some action. . . . 'I'hosc who praise or 
attack a man aim at proving him worthy of 
honor or the reverse.*’ 

This conception of rheioric as concerned 
with oratory or public speaking gives one 
answer to the question of what rhetoric adds to 
grammar and logic as arts of discourse. In ora- 
tory more is involved than the communication 
of ideas, the marshalling of arguments, the 
making of proofs. Discourse, whether written 
or spoken, has an effect upon the emotions as 
well as upon the mind, and disposes a man to 
act as well as the mind to assent. 

“The communicating of ideas by w^ords,” 
Berkeley observes, “is not the chief and only 
end of language, as is commonly supposed. 
There arc other ends, as the raising of some pas- 
sion, the exciting to or deterring from an ac- 
tion, the putting the mind in some particular 
disposition— to which the, former is in many 
cases barely subservient, and sometimes entirely 
omitted. • . . I entreat the reader to reflect with 
himself, and see if it doth not often happen, 
either in hearing or reading a discourse, that the 
passions of fear, love, hatred, admiration, dis- 
dain and the like, arise immediately in his mind 
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upon the perception of certain words, without 
any ideas coming between.” 

Engaged in the oratorical task of persuading 
the |>coplc of New York to ratify the federal 
constitution, the writersof the Federalist papers 
arc aware that “a torrent of angry and malig- 
nant passions will be let loose” in the debate of 
that issue. They realize that arguing for the 
adoption of certain political principles or con- 
clusions is not like teaching geometry, the ob- 
jects of which arc “entirely abstracted from 
those pursuits which stir up and put in motion 
the unruly passions of the human heart.” 

Hamilton admits at once, in the opening 
paper, that “the plan offered to our delibera- 
tions affects too many particular interests, in- 
novates upon too many local institutions, not 
to involve in its discussion, a variety of objects 
foreign to its merits, and of views, passions, and 
prejudices little favorable to the discovery of 
truth.” Nevertheless, he tries to persuade his 
audience to judge the issue on the merits of the 
argument alone. 

The opponents of the Constitution, he says, 
“may be actuated by upright intentions.” The 
opposition may “spring from sources, blameless 
at least, if not respectable— the honest errors of 
minds led astray by preconceived jealousies and 
fears. So numerous indeed and so powerful are 
the causes which serve to give a false bias to the 
judgment, that wc, upon many occasions, see 
wise and good men on the wrong as well as on 
the right side of questions of the first magnitude 
to society.” 

To recognize this, Hamilton tells his audi- 
ence, is to be on guard “against all attempts, 
from whatever quarter, to influence your deci- 
sion ... by any impressions other than those 
which may result from the evidence of truth.” 
He wishes them to consider him as relying upon 
nothing but the merits of his case. “I frankly 
acknowledge to you my convictions,” he writes, 
“and 1 will freely lay before you the reasons on 
w^hich they arc founded. . . , My motives must 
remain in the depository of my own breast. My 
arguments will be open to all, and may be 
judged by all. They shall at least be offered in a 
spirit which will not disgrace the cause of truth.” 

Wc can detect here another clement in the 
art of rhetoric. The orator seems to be con- 
cerned, not only with the strength of his argu- 
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ments and with the passions of the audience 
which he hopes to move by these argumentsS, 
but also with the impression he makes upon 
that audience as a person of good character and 
honest intentions, devoted to the truth and, 
above all, to the best interests of those whom he 
addresses. 

I'he great speeches reported— or perhaps 
polished, if not invented — by Thucydides ex- 
emplify this effort on the part of the orator, as 
do also the orations written by Shakespeare 
for his characters, of which the speeches of 
Brutus and Antony in Jultus Caesar among 
the most notable as well as the most familiar. 
The point is also illustrated by llie Communist 
Manifesto^ which is denounced as “propagan- 
da** by those who mistrust the writers, but 
to those ho trust them is powerful and peisua- 
sivc oratory. 

Separating the use of witnesses and docu- 
ments by the forensic orator from what he calls 
the strictly artistic means of persuasion— />., 
the means intrinsic to the art of rhetoric — 
Aristotle divides the latter into the three ele- 
ments already noted. Persuiision, he says, de- 
pends “on the personal character of ilie speaker 
... on putting the audience into a certain frame, 
of mind . . . [and] on the pKK)f, or apparent 
proof, provided by the words of the speech it- 
self. Persuasion is achieved by the speaker’s 
personal character when the speech is so spoken 
as to make us think him credible. . . . Secondly, 
persuasion may come through the hearers when 
the speech stirs their emotions. . . . Thirdly, 
persuasion is effected through the speech itself 
when we have proved a truth or an apparent 
truth by means of the persuasive arguments 
suitable to the case in question.’* 

These being the three technical means of ef- 
fecting persuasion, Aristotle concludes that rhe- 
torical skill must consist in the ability “(i) to 
reason logically, (2) to understand human char- 
acter and goodness in their various forms, and 
(^} to understand the emotions ... to know 
their causes and the way in which they arc ex- 
cited.” The art of rhetoric, therefore, involves 
more than training in grammar and logic. It re- 
quires the study of ethics and psychology —par- 
ticularly knowledge of the types of human char- 
acter and knowledge of the passions. 

The same consideration of the conditions of 


oratory seems to lead Socrates to tell Phaedrus 
that Thrasymachiis or anyone else who teaches 
rhetoric ought “to give an exact description ol 
the nature of the soul,” to explain “the mode in 
w hich It acts or is acted upon.” The rhetorician, 
he goes on, “having classified men and speeches, 
and their kinds and affections, and adapted them 
one to another,” will be able to “tell the reasons 
of his arrangement, and show why one soul is 
ptTMuded by a particular form of argiimeni, 
and anothet not.” 

Tins FACT \hnvr rhetoric— that it must adapt 
speech to persons as well as to subject mat leis — 
seems to occasion Socrates* definition ofoiaiory 
as “the art of enchanting the soul.” It is not, 
he tells Phaedrus, confined to courts and public 
assemblies. Whether this art is a gotnl 01 evil 
thing depends on whether it requires the speak- 
er to know— more than the nature of the person 
he is addressing— the truth about the mailers 
spoken of. To engender probabilities in the 
minds of the many by the likeness of the iruih, 
it is necessary, says Socrates, to know the liiiih. 
“He wdio knew the truth wouldL^always know 
best how to discover the resemblances of the 
truth.” Such a man might be able, not onlv to 
please and so to persuade his audience, but also, 
perhaps, he might “be able to say what is ac- 
ceptable to God.** 

The issue about rhetoric then— at least so fiir 
as that issue concerns its being an art consistent 
with virtue — seems to turn on the admixture of 
pleasure and truth. The question is w'hclher, 
given a particular sort of audience to persuade, 
the orator docs not have to choose between 
pleasing them and telling them the truth. I>)cs 
the art of rhetoric extend to the persuasion of 
bad men as well as gcKxl? Is the skill of the 
orator to be measured by his success in persuad- 
ing, w'ithout regard to the charatjter of the au- 
dience he has persuaded and thejmeans he has 
been forced to use? Docs the gcftxlncss of the 
orator — and of his speech — depend upon his be- 
ing morally virtuous as well ai rhetorically 
skillful? 

One view of rhetoric seems to identify persua- 
sion with pleasure and to divorce it from truth. 
Pascal, for example, in his essay On Geometrical 
Demonstration^ speaks of “tw'o methods, the one 
of convincing, the other of pleasing.” In order 
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to persuade, he writers, *‘onc must consider the 
person with whom one has to deal, whose spirit 
and heart one must know, the principles he ac- 
cepts, the things he loves.” In view of such con- 
siderations, Pascal holds that “the an of persua- 
sion consists more in pleasing than in convinc- 
ing, to such an extent is it true that men arc 
controlled more by whim than by reason.” He 
does not doubt that “there are rules which arc 
as reliable with respect to pleasing as there arc 
for demonstrating"; nor docs lie seem to con- 
demn rhetoric for being such an art, unless he 
writes with irony when he says that “pleasing 
is incomparably more difficult, more subtle, 
more useful, and more admirable.” 

Rhetoric so conceived appears to I^kc to be 
a “powerful instrument of error and deceit”; 
and to Plato to be m 'irt at all, but a foim of 
flattery. .\s ctxikcry tries to please the palate 
witliout caring what is good for the health of 
the Ixxly, so rhetoric, according to Plato, aims 
to delight without caring what is good for the 
soul or the state. Cookery and rhetoric arc 
shams or simulations of the genuine arts of med- 
icine and jxilitics, which aim at the good, not at 
pleasure. “This is the sort of thing,” Socrates 
tells Calliclcs, “which 1 term flattery, whether 
concerned with the Ixxly or the soul, or when- 
ever employed with a view to pleasure and 
without any consideration of good and 
evil.” 

Socrates then asks Callicles whether he knows 
rhetoricians W'ho “aim at what is best . . . and 
seek to improve the citizens by their speeches,” 
or whether all “arc bent upon giving them 
pleasure, forgetting the public good in the 
thought of their own interest, playing with the 
people as with children, and trying to amuse 
them, but never considering whether they arc 
better or worse for this.” 

When Callicles replies that he thinks “there 
are some who have a real care for the public in 
what they say,” Socrates says that he is “con- 
tented with the admission that rhetoric is of 
two sorts: one, which is mere flattery and dis- 
graceful declamation; the other, which is noble 
and aims at the training and improvement of 
the souls of the citizens, and strives to say what 
is best, whether welcome or unw'clcome, to the 
audience.” But, he asks Callicles, “have you 
ever known such a rhetoric; or if you have, and 
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can point out any rhetorician of this stamp, 
who is he?” 

Socrates may not lx; asking a rhetorical ques- 
tion. He may be presenting the defenders of 
rhetoric with this critical dilemma: either the 
orator adheres to the truth and aims at the go<xl, 
even if such highmindedness defeats his efforts 
at persuasion with an audience whom he thus 
displeases; or the orator takes persuasion as his 
end and subordinates everything else to the 
rhetorical means for succeeding with any sort 
of audience. 

Bacon rises to the defense by rejecting the 
dilemma as ungenuine. “The duty and office of 
rhetoric,” he writes, “is to apply reason to the 
imagination for the better moving of the will.” 
He admits that rhetoric is controlled by other 
considerations than the truth Though “logic 
handlcth reason exact and in truth,” and though 
“the proofs and demonstrations of logic arc 
toward all men indifferent and the same . . . 
the procjfs and persuasions of rhetoric ought to 
differ according to the auditors.” 

Nevertheless, Bacon thinks “it was grrat in- 
justice in Plato, though springing out of a just 
hatred for the rhetoricians of his time, to re- 
gard rhetoric as a voluptuary art, resembling it 
to ccK)kery that did mar wholesome meats, and 
help unwholesome b) a variety of sauces to 
please the taste. For wc see that speech is much 
more conv ersant in adorning that which is gocxl 
than in coloring that which is evil; for there is 
no man but .s|>cakcth more honestly than he 
can door think; and it was excellently noted by 
Thucydides in C'lcon, that because he used to 
hold on the bad side in causes of state, therefore 
he was ever inveighing against eloquence and 
good speech knowing that no man can speak 
fair of courses sordid and base.” 

Ansloilc’s defense of rhetoric seems to be im- 
plied in the remark that “its function is not 
simply to succeed in persuading, but rather to 
discover the means of coming as near such suc- 
cess as the circumstances of c;ich case allow.” 
|ust as, for him, the sophist dilTers from the 
dialectician not in the skills of argument or dis- 
pute, but in moral purjxjse or respect for truth, 
so the name “rhetorician” may be applied to 
two sorts of men. Rhetoric may signify “either 
the speaker’s knowledge of his art, or his moral 
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purpose.’^ For want of separate names, both 
the honest and the sophistical orator are called 
and can claim to be “rhetoricians,** and it is 
this w'hich confuses the issue. 

In the tradition of the great books, Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric occupies a place comparable to 
that which, as noted in the chapter on Poetry, 
his Poetics unquestionably fills. It seems to be 
not merely the first but the standard treatise on 
oratory. It divides rhetoric into three parts— 
the first concerned with invention, the second 
with the disposition or order of a speech, the 
third with problems of expression. To the last 
of these belongs the analysis of the orator’s use 
of language and his style in speaking; to the 
second, the analysis of the structure of an ora- 
tion into such parts as proem, statement, argu- 
ment, and epilogue; and to the first, under the 
head of invention, belongs the consideration of 
the means of persuasion. 

As we have already noted, the artistic means 
of persuasion are, according to Aristotle, three- 
fold-emotions, character, and argument. The 
orator must consider how to arouse and use the 
passions of his audience, as well as calculate 
bow far to go in displaying his own emotions. ^ 
He must consider the moral character of the 
audience to which he is appealing, and in 
this connection he must try to exhibit his 
own moral character in a favorable light. Final- 
ly, he must know the various types and sources 
of rhetorical argument— not only what sorts of 
argument are available for a particular purpose, 
but also how to employ each argument most 
persuasively. In this last respect, Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes rhetorical proof from rhetorical in- 
duction— the use of what he calls the “enthy- 
mcme” as opposed to the useof examples— and 
he relates this distinction to the differenc^lic- 
tween dialectical proof and induction which he 
treats in the Topics. 

Cicero and Quintilian may extend Aristotle’s 
analysis in certain directions, but neither they 
nor modern writers like Campbell and Whately 
depart far from the framework Aristotle sets up 
for the discussion of oratory. Even those who 
reject Aristotle’s authority in logic, natural 
philosophy, and metaphysics pay him the trib- 
ute of following (as does Hobl^s) bis treatment 
of oratory, or of approving (as does Bacon) his 


contribution to rhetoric. In the case of this sci- 
ence, as with few others, Bacon finds no serious 
deficiencies in the accepted tradition. He calls 
rhetoric “a science excellent and excellently 
well labored,” and places “the emulation of 
Aristotle” first among the causes why later writ- 
ers “in their works of rhetotics exceed them- 
selves.” 

Yet by another standard Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
may be judged deficient. Because he confines 
his attention almost exclusively to oratory, 
Aristotle’s discussion leaves rhetoric in a larger 
sense almost untouched. This limitation of rhet- 
oric to the subject maiter of oratory does not 
go unexplained. “Every other art,” Aristotle 
writes, “can instruct or persuade about its own 
particular subject matter; for instance, medi- 
cine about what is healthy and unhealthy, ge- 
ometry about the properties of magnitudes, 
arithmetic about numbers, and the same is true 
of the other arts and sciences. But rhetoric,” he 
says, “we look upon as the power of obser\ ing 
the means of persuasion on almost any subject 
presented to us.” 

This last statement would seemoo give rhet- 
oric complete generality. Aristotle qualifies it, 
however. “People fail to notice,” he says, “that 
the more correctly they handle their particular 
subject the further they arc getting away from 
pure rhetoric.” So far as knowing good argu- 
ments and knowing how to use them arc con- 
cerned, the physicist and the mathematician 
need no help from rhetoric. The art of rhetoric 
is necessary only in dealing with such topics as 
do not fall within the subject matters or systems 
of tiie established arts and sciences. Such topics 
arc precisely those with which the orator mast 
deal, “'riic duty of rhetoric,” Arisflotle writes in 
summary, “is to deal with such matters as we 
deliberate upon without artsor sys ;ems to guide 
U5, in the hearing of persons who c innot take in 
at a glance a complicated argument, or follow 
a long chain of reasoning.” This is: lis answer to 
those who have given rhetoric “a flir wider sub- 
ject matter than strictly belongs to it.” 

But Aristotle’s explanation of his limitation 
of rhetoric is itsdf limited to only one of its 
major parts, namely, the construction of argu- 
ments. As contrasted with the mathematician, 
the physician, and the philosopher, whose mas- 
tery of the subject matter of their arts or sci- 
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enccs gives them a command of the relevant 
principles and methods of argument, only the 
orator needs the special art of rhetoric to pro- 
vide him with the topics from which examples 
and enihymemes can be drawn and to give him 
skill in the use of such arguments. But it is not 
only the orator who must consider the character 
and emotions of his audience. It is not only the 
orator who must consider the best way in which 
to order the parts of an elaborate discourse. 
Above all, it is not only the orator who is faced 
with the problem of using language more or less 
effectively in the expression of thought, and 
especially in its communication to others. All 
these considerations and problems arc common 
to the orator and the teacher. 'Fhcy arc con- 
siderations and problems which must l:>e faced 
not merely by the public speaker who tries to 
move an audience to acnoit, but by anyone — 
poet, philosopher, or scientist— who tries to 
wiiie whatever he has to say as effectively as 
|X)ssible. 

C'ompt*tence in a part icular art or science may 
give a man competence with respect to argu- 
ments in the tield of his particular subject mat- 
ter, but it docs not seem to give him competence 
with respect to these other considerations and 
problems, which he faces when he trios to com- 
municate his knowledge or thought. Here, then, 
is the possibility of a broader conception of the 
art of rhctoric—an art concerned not merely 
with being persuasive in the sphere of action, 
but with eloquence or effectiveness in the ex- 
pression of thought. 

Wc find this view of rhetoric reflected in 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, In his Prologue, the 
Franklin asks his companions **to forgive his 
crude speech”; for, he explains, “I never learned 
rhetoric, to tell you the truth; whatever 1 say 
must be blunt and plain. I never slept on Mount 
Parnassus or studied Marcus Tullius Cicero.” 
And the Squire apologizes for the inadequacy 
of his English to describe the beauty of Canace. 
”It '’'ould take an excellent rhetorician,” he 
says, “who knew his colorful figures of speech, 
to describe her adequately.” Though Aristotle's 
Rhetoric for the most part neglects this broader 
conception of rhetoric in order to expound the 
rules of oratory, the third book of his treatise, 
which deals with the use of language, indicates 
that problems of style are common to oratory 
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and poetry and to other types of discourse as 
well. 

Kant seems to hold this broader conception 
of rhetoric when he says that “the arts of speech 
arc rhetoric and poetry ^ In the tradition of west- 
ern thought, the two arts tend to become ulcnti- 
fied when each is separated from any particular 
subject matter. As appears in the chapter on 
PohTRY, poetry like rhetoric has a broader and 
a narrower meaning. In the narrower meaning, 
it Ls the art of the narrative, just as in its nar- 
rower meaning, rhetoric is the art of oratory. 
The other sense in which poetics as an an can 
be understood is, according to Bacon, with re- 
spect to words, not matter. “In this sense,” he 
writes, “it is but a character of style, and be- 
longcth to arts of speech.” 

In this sense the poetic art is hardly distin- 
guishable from the rhetorical art. The prob- 
lems involved in composing a giKxl speech arc 
not the same as those involved in w'riting a 
good |X)cm (or what Bacon calls a “feigned his- 
tory”). But when poetics and rhetoric arc each 
separated from such problems to become the 
arts of writing or speaking well about anything, 
then, in becoming as general as discourse itself, 
they tend to become one and the same art— an 
art of style or expression, an art of preaching or 
teaching the truth about any matter on which 
one mind seeks to communicate with another. 

In the tradition of the great books, no book 
docs for the art of rhetoric in general what Aris- 
totle's Rhetoric docs for that art in the limited 
sphere of oratory. But Augustine's treatise On 
Christian Doc/r/w engages in a general rhetorical 
analysis that is in a way comparable to Aristot- 
le's analysis of oratory. In this w\)rk Augustine 
brings his own professional training as an orator 
to bear on the problems of reading, interpreting, 
and expounding Sacred Scripture. The fact that 
he is dealing with Sacred Scripture and hence, 
in his view, with the teaching of the most funda- 
mental truths, lifts him above the limited con- 
cerns of the orator; but the fact that he limits 
himself to Sacred Scripture also prevents him 
from formulating his rules of interpretation and 
exposition with the complete generality they 
would have to |)osscss in order to be the rules of 
a general art of rhetoric. 

At the opening of the fourth book of Chris- 
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tian Doctrine^ Augustine declares that, having 
considered in the preceding b(K>ks “the mode 
of ascertaining the proper meaning” of Scrip- 
ture, he will now treat “the mode of making 
known the meaning when it is ascertained.” 
He disclaims any intention “to lay down rules 
of rhetoric”; he wishes merely “to engage it on 
the side of truth.” To this end he tries to show 
how Scripture itself, and such holy men as St. 
Cyprian and St. Ambrose in commenting on 
Scripture, have employed the art of rhetoric. 

“It is the duty,” Augustine writes, “of the 
interpreter and teacher of Holy Scripture . . . 
both to teach what is right and refute what is 
wrong; and in the performance of this task to 
conciliate the hostile, to rouse the careless, and 
to tell the ignorant both what is occurring at 
present and what is probable in the future. But 
once his hearers arc friendly, attentive, and 
ready to learn, whether he has found them so, 
or has himself made them so, the remaining ob- 
jects are to be earned out in whatever way the 
case requires.” The first rule of a general rheto- 
ric wwild thus seem to Ik one of creating a re- 
ceptive frame of mind in the persons being ad- 
dressed. This accomplished, the teacher must 
proceed with various alternatives in mind. 

“If the hearers need teaching,” Augustine 
writes, “the matter treated of must be made ful- 
ly known by means of narrative. On the other 
hand, to clear up points that arc doubtful re- 
quires reasoning and the exhibition of ]iroofs. 
If, however, the hearers require to be roused 
rather than instructed, in order that they may 
be diligent to do what they already know, 
greater vigor of speech is needed. Here en- 
treaties and reproaches, exhortations and up- 
braidings, and all the other means of rousing 
the emotions, are necessary.” 

In Scripture and its great commentators, Au- 
gustine finds “wisdom not aiming at ekxjuence, 
yet eloquence not shrinking from wisdom.” He 
also finds examples of the three kinds of style 
which Cicero had distinguished— the eloquence 
of those “who can say little things in a subdued 
style, moderate things in a temperate style, and 
great things in a majestic style.” These three 
styles Augustine connects with the three ends 
which Cicero had assigned to eloquence— teach- 
ing, giving pleasure, and moving. The subdued 
style, he says, should be used “in order to give 


instruction,” the temperate style “in order to 
give pleasure,” and the majestic style “in order 
to sway the mind.” 

The great books of history, science, and phi- 
losophy provide additional materials for gen- 
eral rhetorical analysis. They offer us the light 
of examples at least, even if they do not, like 
Augustine's commentary on Scripture, give us 
the guidance of rules. Such historians as He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon ex- 
hibit a diversity of styles in the writing of his- 
tory. The diversity is not only on the gram- 
matical level of the use of language, but also on 
the logical level of order and argument. Rhetor- 
ical principles control the way in which the 
language and the organization of the parts arc 
suited to each other and to the historian’s pur- 
pose — to the effect he wishes to produce upon 
his reader. 

The way in which riichd writes the Elements 
is a style of exposition, having rhetorical as 
well as logical features. In its rhetorical (if not 
its strictly logical) form it is applicable to other 
subject matters. This may bt‘ seen in Spi- 
noza's adoption of it in his Ethics^nd in New- 
ton’s adaptation of it in his Mathematical Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy. The dialogue form 
w'hich Plato seems to have invented for writing 
philosopliy appears to recommend itself rhetor- 
ically not only to other philosophers, but also to 
a scientist like (ialilco in the composition of 
his Tti’o Neic Sciences. If the doctrines of the 
Swnma Theologica or of the Critique of Puie 
Reason w'cre separated from the very special 
styles of these two works, they would probably 
not have the same effect upon tlic reader; and 
as they arc written, they affect different readers 
differently, as differently as do the styles of 
Dante, Milton, Melville, Dostoevsky, Adam 
Smith, and Karl Marx. 

Some mclhcKls of exposition may be more ap- 
propriate than others to certain sul^jcct matters. 
“There is a great difference in tlijb delivery of 
mathematics,” says Bacon, “and of j>olitics.” 
But in every subject matter or field of learning, 
there is the common problem of how to make 
language serve most effectively to enlighten or 
convince in the communication of thought. 
The problem arises in the writing of a single 
sentence as well as in the organization of a 
whole discourse. 
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The choice of words and the formation of 
new words* the invention and employment of 
figures of speech, by which abbreviation or am- 
plification of discourse may be achieved and ihc 
imagination freshened— these are some of the 
considerations of style which Aristotle discusses 
(both in his Rhetoric anil in his Poetics) and 
which Augustine illustrates in his analysis of 
Scripture. They suggest the rules of a general 
rhcioiic, founded on principles as universal as 
Pascal’s insight that “words differently arranged 
have a different meaning, and meanings differ- 
ently arranged have a different effect.” 

'riiis observation indicates a further answer 
to the question raised much earlier, namely, 
why the art of rhetoric is needed over and 
alxive the skills of grammar and logic. For ora- 
tory the ijuestion lias been answered by refer- 
ence to those rules ol ilietouc which deal with 
(he passions and with moral character. But fora 
more general iheloric, concerned with all dis- 
couise, the answ'cr must be in terms of rules of 
style of the sort Pascal’s observation suggests. 

II theie were never more than one grammat- 
ically and logically correct way of saying any- 
thing, then grammatical and logical standards 
would .suffice for the regulation of sound dis- 
course. But if there are always several ways of 
stating something and il each of them s.itis(ics 
the rules of grammar and logic, but differs in 
the impression it makes on the mind, then cri- 
teria other than those of grammar and logic will 
be needed to determine our choice of which 
to use. 

Such criteria may take the passions and the 
imagination into account, but they may also 
look primarily to the manner in w'hich the mind 
ilself naturally w'orks. The fact that there arc 
several ways of presenting the same truth to the 
mind -and usually several ways in which the 
mind can interpret the same statement— de- 
fines the scope of a general rhetoric and the 
relation of its rules to those of grammar and 
logic. 

Nevertheless, some of the great authors seem 
to doubt the worth of rhetoric in .science or phi- 
losophy. Locke, for example, admits that “in 
discourses w'here w'c .seek pleasure and delight 
rather than information and improvement, such 
ornaments”— as “figurative speeches and allu- 
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sion in language”— “can scarce pass for faults. 
But,” he adds, “if we would speak of things as 
they are, we must allow that all the art of rhet- 
oric, besides order and clearness, all the artificial 
and figiiiativc application of words eloquence 
hath invented, arc for nothing else but to insin- 
uate wrong ideas, move the passions, and so, in- 
deed, arc perfect cheats . . . and where truth and 
knowledge arc concerned, cannot but be thought 
a great fault, either of the language or person 
that makes use of them.” 

Descartes also declares that “those svho have 
the strongest power of reasoning, and who most 
skilfully arrange iheir thoughts in order to ren- 
der them clear and intelligible, have the best 
power of persuasion even if they can but speak 
the language of Low er Brilannv and have never 
learned iheloric.” Yet he qualifies this severity 
somewhat by identifying dialectic w’ith rhetoric 
and granting its “possible use ... to serve to ex- 
plain at times more easily to others the truths 
we have already ascertained.” 

Plato for the most part tends in the opposite 
direction, keeping dialectic and rhetoric poles 
apart. But if there were a true as op|X)sed to a 
false rhetoric, a rhetoric concerned with knowl- 
edge and truth, not merely opinion and pleas- 
ure, he would be willing, it seems, to admit it to 
the company of dialectic, and regard it as an 
aid in the leaching, it not the discovery, of the 
truth. 7'hc pedagogical utility of rhetoric as 
well as dialectic appears in the summary which 
Socrates gives to Phaedrus, after they have fin- 
ished examining the speeches about love. 

“Until a man knows the truth of the several 
particulars of which he is wTiting or speaking,” 
Socrates says, “and is able to define them as 
they arc, and having defined them again to di- 
vide them until they can no longer lx* divided, 
and until in like manner he is able to discern the 
nature of the soul, and discover the different 
inotics of discourse which are adapted to differ- 
ent natures, and to arrange and dis|x>se them in 
such a w'ay that the simple form of speech may 
be addrcs.sed to the simpler nature, and the 
complex and the composite to the more com- 
plex nature '-until he has accomplished all this, 
he will be unable to handle arguments accord- 
ing to rules of art . . . either for the purpose of 
teaching or persuading.” 
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CH 21 , 549d; ch 28-29 S56c-557c / Christian 


Doctrine, bk i-iii 624a-674d esp bk i, ch 35- 
37 634c'635c, bk it. ch 6 638a-d, cn 9-10 
6^c-641a, CII 12 641c-642b, cii 16 644a- 
645d, BK III, CH 5 659d-660a, ch 10--13 
661c-663c, CH 24-37 666d-674d 
19 Aquinas: Summa Tkeologica, part i, q i, 
AA 9-10 8d-10c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, ix [61-63] ^3a; 

PURGATORY, VIII [ig -21] 64c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part in, 246c 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i, 
lb,d-3a,c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 4c; 39b-d; 
63a b; 99b-c 

33 Pascal: Provincial lifters, 163b'164b / 
Pens^es, 570-579 273b-276a; 642-692 290b- 
301a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall. 346a' b 

41 (tiBRON: Decline and Fall, 329d 330a 

42 Kant: Practual Reason, 294b c; 339b d 

43 Mil l: Libertv. 290a b 

48 Melville: Moby lhcl{. 151b 152a 
54 Frlud: Interpretation of Dreams, 248c / New 
Introductory lectures, 816a b 


3 . The role of rhetoric as concerned with per- 
suasion in the sphere of action: the anal- 
ysis of oratory 


7 Plato; Phaedrus, 131b 138c / Gorgta^ 252a 
294d 


9 Aristotle: Politics, bk iv, 011*4 (1202*4 ^S] 
491b'd; bk v, ch 4 [1404^7 18] 506b / 
Athenian Constitution, I'li 28 , par ^-4 565d- 
566a / Rhetoric 593a 675a,c esp bk i, cii i 
[ 1454*1! C.H 2 [M56'*15] 593a-596a, ch 5 
598b-599c, bk ii. cn i 11477^21-1478*10! 
622b,d-623a, cii 18 [i 401^^-20] ^9a b, cii 26 
[1403*44 **4) 653c, BK 111, CH I [i404'>5 14] 
653b, CH 16 [i4i6'*i 5 -22] 670c d 
12 Kpicrtrus: Discourses, bk 1, ch 8 113d' n4c 
14 Plu ta rc ii : Pericles, 1 29b- 1 30b 
18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk iv, cii 
1 1 -1 4 683c'685b; ch 24-26 693d‘696a 
23 Hobbes: Ijemathan, part r, 73b 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 147b'148a 
32 Milton; Paradise Lost, bk lx [664-678] 261b- 
262a 


33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonkration, 439b' 
446a esp 441 a-b 

35 Berkfley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
20 410d-411a 

42 Kant; Judgement, SSSb-c 

43 Declaration op Independei [ce: [ 1 - 6 ] la; 
[ 95 - 108 ] 3a 

43 F edbraljst: number i, 29d^0c; number 
58 . 181 b-c 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 361b-362c 

44 Boswell; Johnson, 374a-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 153d- 
154a; PART 1 , 2S0d-251a 

50 MarX'Fngbls: Communist Manifesto, 429c- 
433d passim 



ia to 4/j Chapter 81 ; 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, br x, 426a>430b 
passim; bk xi, 482b-484c; S04b-c; bk xni, 
572b-573b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xh, 
369a-398d 

54 F reud: General Introduction, 450b / Group 
Psychology, 668c 

3^. The kinds of oratory: deliberative, foren- 
sic, epideictic 

7 Pla7o: Phaedrus, 137 b 
9 ARis mTun: Rhetoric, bk i, ch i [i ^54*^22- 
593 d- 594 a; ch 4-15 598 b- 622 d esp 
CH 3 598 b 599 c; bk ii, ch 18 639 a'c; bk hi, 
CH 12 [I4i4‘*^-i4i4'‘i7l 666 b- 667 a passim; cii 
14 667 b 669 c passim; cii 16 [i4i6^!5]-Cii 
17 [1418^*23! 670 c' 673 b passim 

12 Kpictetus: Discourses, bk hi, cm 25 201 a- 
203b 

18 Ahcosiine: Christian Doctrine, bk iv, (.h 18 
68fjd-687d 

23 lloHBEs: Leviathan part i, 67c; pari 11, 
127d 

30 Bacon; Advancement ofljcarning, 38b'C 

40 Ctibi.un: Decline and Fall, 343a b 

3 /^. The structure of an oration: the order of 
its parts 

7 I'l Ajo: Phaedrus, 132c 135b 
9 Arisiotle: Rhetoric, bk ii, ch 26 [i403*33- 
^^1 653c; BK HI, CH 1 [140^^5 C3I 6S3b; cm 
1^ ig 667b 675a, c 

25 NIomaic.ne: Hssays, 466a'C 

30 Bslon: Advancement of Ijearning, 58c-59a; 
68a b 

3 r. The use of language for persuasion: ora- 
torical style 

7 Pl\to: Protagoras, 50d-S2d; 57a-c / Sympo- 
sium, 172c / Apology, 200a c 
9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk hi, ch i i 2 653b,d- 
667b e$p CH 1 653b, d 654c 

12 I.HCRLTiiTs: Nature of Things, bk i [921 950J 
12b c; BK IV I1-25I 44a'b 

12 RpiCTErus: Discourses, bk i, cii 8 113d 114c; 
UK 111, CH 2) 201a 203b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 42c 43b / Alcihtades, 
159a b / Marcus Cato, 279d-281b / Demos- 
thenes, 69ad-695d / Cicero, 706a; 7l3b-7l5a 

18 Auol stine: Confessions, bk v, par 10 ii 
29b-30a / Christian Doctrine, bk 11, cii 36 
653d; BK iv, cii 10-12 682c'684c; ch 17-26 
686c-696a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11, 127d; conclu- 
sion, 282c-d 

26 Shakespeare: King John, act li, sc i (423- 
467] 384a-c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 12 a c; 
83d-84a 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part i, 43b 

35 Rbrkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
20 410d-4na 
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40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 206a-b; 343a-b; 
529d 

43 FrnERAiisr; numbtr 1, 29d 30c 

43 MiiJ.: Liberty, 292b'293b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 130cd31a; 475b 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 522-557! 15a b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk n. 65d'66d; bk 
V, 194a-198b passim; bk vii, 302c-d; bk vih, 
308d; 326d 327a; bk ix, 347b 348a; 351c d; 
BK 402b 403a; bk xr, 497c-499c; 504b'c; 
505d'506a; bk xii, 536a'537b; 554b-555c; bk 
xiii, 565a-b; rk xv, 622a-c 

52 Dositji vsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk xh, 
369a 370b; 386a-387d 

4, The means of persuasion: the distinction 
between artistic and inartistic means 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 131b-138c 
9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk i, ch 2 [i355*’^6- 
1 ^56‘*25] 595b d; cii 15 619d 622d; bk h, ch 
* I* 1378*19! 622b, d 623a; bk mi. ch i 

[i;o^‘»5 i^] 6S3b: ch 7 659a'660a; ch iu 
|i3i6^*i5-2j 1 670C'd; cu 19 [^ig^’io- 13I 
674c 

18 A i'custin'e: Christian Doctrine, bk iv, ch 4 
676d-677a 

47 Goethe: Faust, part i [ 522 - 557 J 15a-b 

4a. The orator's consideration of character 
and of the types of audience: the signifi- 
cance of his own character 

4 Homlr: Iliad, bk hi I 203 - 224 ) 21 a b 
6 HERoi>orr«!: History, bk viij, 271c-d 

6 rHUCYDiOEs: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 358d- 
360c; 365c 369a; 370a-c; 378c-d; 379b d; 
385a b; hk ii, 395d-399a; 402b'404a; bk hi, 
425a 429a; 429d-434a; iiK iv, 478d 479b; bk 
s, 484a-c; 504c'507c; bk vi, 511c-d; 5l2c- 
513d; 519c 520d; 533a-c; 534b c 

7 Plato: Phaedms, 136a 137c / Crttias, 478b d 
9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, hk i, cm 2 11^56*1-25] 

595b d; cu 9 608c 611c; cu 15 li^76“2| pj 
621a; bk n, ch i [i ^77‘'2 i -i ^ 78*19) 622b, d 
623a; ch 12 [i ^88^^i]-cii 18 [1^91^22] 6368- 
639b; CH 21 |i ^95*18 643a c; bk 111, cu 7 

(1408*10 37I 659a c; ch 14 [i4i5*25-**2il 
668c'669b; ch 16 [i4i7*i6-^i2l 671b d; cu 17 
[1 1 1 8^*2^ 5 4) 673b-c; ch 19 [1419*^10 19) 674c 

13 Vircil: Aenetd, bk i [142 156 ] 107a 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 129b-130b 

15 TAcints: Annals, bk i, 11a b: 12d'l3c 
18 Augushne; Oiristian Doctrine, bk iv, ch 6, 

678a; ch 27-28 696a-697a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 345a'b 

26 Shakespeare; Jultus Caesar, act hi, sc ii 
583c-586c 

27 Shakespeare: Conolanus, act i, sc i [51- 
192 I 3 Sld 353c; act 11 , sc 111 [44 162 ) 366b- 
367d 

32 Milton: Areopagttira, 381b-383b 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 47 178b / Geometrical Dem’^ 
onstration, 441a-442a 
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(4. Th€ means ef persuasion: the distincUon he^ 
tween arttsHc and marUsUc means 4 a, Fbe 
orator's constderation of character and ef 
the types of audience the stgmficance of hts 
oun character ) 

40 Gibbon Decline and halh 529d 

43 Ffderaiist numbi r i, 29d 30c 

43 Miu Represenratit e Oot crmnent, 331a , 349b c 

44 Boswell Johnson^ 374a c 

46 Hi-( EL Philosophy of lhftor\, intro, 153d 
154a 

48 Melville Moby Du/^, 30a 36b 11 7a I 22 b 

51 loTsro'^ fVar and Peace^ bk v 194a 198b 
passim bk XI 497c 499c 504b c 505d 506a, 
BK XII, 536a 537b bk w, 622a c 

4b, The orator's treatment of emotion his dis- 
play of emotion, the arousal of his 
audience 

5 \risiophavi-s Acliarman^ [552 56 -)] 459c 
461c 

OllERonorLs Hisior\, bk \ii 214d 215c 
OlmcYDiDLs Peloponnesian War^ bk v, 
484a c, BK VII 557a b, bk viii 584b 585a 
7 Plafo Phaedrus, 136b 137c / Ion 145a b / 
Symposium, 169c 170a / Apology, 208c 209b, 
210 b d / Gorgias, 260a 262a 
9 Arisiotlf Athenian Constitution, rii 2 S, pir 
^ 4 565d 566a / Rhetoric, bk i, ch i [i $‘> 4 ^* \ 
26 ) 593b, CH 2 1m56*i3 25 ] 595c d bk 11 , 
CH i I r 622b d 636a bk hi ch 7 659a 660a 
CH 14 [ 1415*25 40 ] 668 c d CH 16 [ 1417 * 37 . 
** 7 ] 671c d <H 19 [ 1419’ 10 27 ] 674c d / 
Poetics, CH 19 [ 1456*33 ^ 8 ] 691d 692a 

12 lPicitiLs Discourses, bk hi, <ii 23 201a 
203b 

13 Virgil 4 cneid, bk i [142 156] 107a 

14 Pi Li \ucH Pericles, 129b 130b / Nictas, 427a 
/ riberiHS Gracchus, 672b c / f ams Gratchus, 
682d 684a / Demosthenes, 692d 695d / Cicero, 
719d 720a 

15TAcin.v Annals, bk i, 11a b 12d 13c / 
Histones, bk i 198c I99c, 207d 208a 

18Ai(isriNi Confessions, bk i, par 27 7c d 
/ Christian Doctrine, hk h, ch 36 653d bk 
IV, CH 2 675d 676a, cii 4 676d 677a, cif 24 
694b d 

23 lloBBfs I^iathan, part i, 57d S 8 a pari 11 , 
127d 128a, 129b c 

25 Momaicnf Essa\s, 147b 148a, 310c 405a b 

26 Shskespeare Julius Caesar, An iii 580b 
587a 

30 Bac on Adiancement of Learning, 66 c 67c 

33 Pascal Pensfes, 15 16 174a b / Geometrical 
Demonstration, 441a b 

35 Berkeley Human knou ledge, intro, spcr 
20 410d 411a 

35 Humf Human Understanding, sect x, div 
93 , 492b c 

37 Fielding Tom Jones, 320c 321b 

40 Gibbon Decline and Pall, 529d 


43 rPDi-RAllST NUMBER I, 29d 30c 

43 Mhl Ltbenv, 292b 293b 

44 Boswell johnson, 209a 
49 Darwin Descent of Man, 570c 571b 
51 loisTov War and Peace, bk v, 194a 198b 

pissim, bk viii, 326d32/a 332a b bk i\, 
347b 348a bk m 497c 499c esp 498c d bk 
XH 533a 534d 536a S37b bk w 622a c 
54 F Ri UD General Introdiution, 450b 

4 c Rhetorical argument the distinction be- 
tween persuasion and demonstration 

7 Plafo Protagoras, 50d 52d 57a c Phaedrus, 
137b I38c/ A/r;iG 176d nia/Gorstias 254d 
2S6c / Iimaeus, 457c ' Sophist 558a 561a 

8 Vkisiori r Prior Aual\ttcs, bk 11, < ii 27 92a 
93a, c / Posterior inaluics, bk 1 , i h i [ 7i'i lo] 
97a / Metaphysics bk iv, <11 5 [i(u>9*i5 22] 
528c 

9 \RlSir>llF Fthlc BK I C II ^ |l094'24 2S] 

339d 340a / Rhitoiu bk i 59ia 622d tsp ( h i 
[ i^S-)*} ^2-) 594b 595a <11 2 IhiO’i 2",] 

S95b d BK H, ( 11 iH 26 639a 653a c bk iii 
CH I (rp)^S Ml 653b (h 15 669d 670 l cii 
17 19 672a 675a c 

10 CiM I N Natural I at nine bk i, c ii 16 180l 
181a 

12 I I ic 1 1 IT s Distour e rk i < ii 5 110b c i 11 
8 113d 114c 

18 \i < I SUM Chri tian Dodrint bk 11 cii ^6 
^7 653d 654b bk iv r h ^ 676d 677a 

19 \(.)i iNss Summa iheolngua 1 \rt 1 o 

\ i sNs 436d 438a i ari iii q 7 , a i rfi i 
65Id 652c 

23Hounis fciiathan, part i 67c pari 11, 
I27d 128d 

25 Mostaic ni Lssays, 446d 450a, 453c 454d 

30B\(on idiancement of learning, 58c 59a, 
66c 67c 

3lDisc\Rris Rnlts \ 16d 17a 

33 Pascm Crcometncal Demonstration, 440b 
442a 

35 I ocKT Human Understanding, bk hi, ch v, 
SFf I 299d 300a 

36 Sii RM In tram Shandy, 227a 228a 

37 I iti DIM lorn Jones, 261c d 

42 Kant Prtf Mctaphysnal lUments of Ethics, 
376c d 

43I1 DFRAIIST nijmbirm 62a 

43 Mm Liberty, 284b c r 

51 Foistoy War and Peace, aK vi, 243b, 
iPii ocuF 1, 672a b 

« 

4c(l) Rhetorical induction the u|e of examples 

8 Arisioili- Prior Analytics, uK 11, ch 24 90c 
91a / lopics, BK VIII, CH I [156^10 18) 212c d, 
t H 8 [i6o*^ 5 *'il 21 7d / Sophisttcal Re futations, 
CH 5 [167*9 Ml 229d 230a / Metaphysics, bk 
II, CH ^ [995*0 8] 513c 

9 ARisn)rLF Rhetoric, bk 1, ch 2 [M5h*i6 
1358*2] 596a 597d. lh 9 (1368*29 31] 611b c, 
BK 11, CH 20 640d 641d, < H 23 [1398*32 **i81 
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M2) to 5b 

646d'647a; cti 25 [*40 ^'‘5- 9] 652d; bk hi, 
CH 17 [1418*1-3] 672b 

12 Epicrrnis: Discourses, bk i, ch 8 llSd'lHc 
30 Bacon : Advancement of learning, 99c 
42 Kant: Prcf Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
376c'd 

4c(2) Rhetorical proof: the use of enthymemes 

B ARisroTLn: Prior Analytic^, bk ii, ch 27 92a' 
93ax 

OAkistofli:: Rhetoric, bk i, ch i [m 55"4 17] 
594b; CH 2 [1356*36-1358*^5] 596a 598b; <-H 
9 [l 368" 3 1-3 3 1 611c; BK 11, CH 20 [1394*9] CH 
26 [1403^1] 641d 653a, c; bk hi, ch 17 672a- 
673c 

12 Ki»ic fetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 8 1 13d 1 14c 
42 K\nt: Prcf Metaphysical Elements of Ethics^ 
376C'd 

4f(3) The topics or commonplaces which are 
the source of premises: the orator's 
knowledge of various subject matters 

7 Pl^to: Phaedrus, 131b-i41a,c / Euthyphro, 
193d 194b / Gorgtas, 253b 262b esp 257a-d, 
2S8b d 

8 AiasroriJ.: Topus, bk i-vii 143a-211a,c 

9 Akim'oiti : Rhetoric, bk i, ch 2 (i35()"2i 29] 
595d; t.H 2 11358*2) CH 15 Ii 377*'i3| 597d- 
622d; bk 11 , (.h iH [1391^23 ] ch 19 [i393*2(>) 
639b 640d; cii 22 [1395^20 ] ch 26 [1403*341 
643c 653a,c 

30 B\con; Advancement of learning, 58c 59c; 
68a b; 83b 85a 

5 . The evaluation of oratory and the orator: 
the justification of rhetorical means by 
the end of success to persuasion 

5 Kurii'idls: Suppliants (399 425] 261d-262a / 
Oicstcs [852 95()1 402d 403d 

5 ARisropiiANKs: Achar?iians 1 352 -384] 459c d 
/ Knights 470a'487a,c esp [1333 1383] 486c- 
487a / Clouds 488a 506d esp [882 1 104] 499b- 
502a / IVasps [652-724) 515c 516d 

6 'riirrYDiDts; Peloponnesian War, bk h, 395d- 
396a; bk hi, 425c'd; 427a c 

7 Pj.aixj: Eiithydemus, 74d'75a / Phaedrus 115a- 
141a, c esp i36a-141a.c / Apology, 200a d; 
208c 209b / Gorgtas 252a-294d 

9 Aristotle: Rhetoric, bk i 593a-622d esp i 11 1 
IM54“i 1355*^^2] 593a-595a 
12 Rpictefijs: Discourses, hk i, cii 8 113d'1l4c; 
BK H, CII 23 1708'! 72d 

12 Ai'rklhis: Meditations, bk i, sect 7 253b d 
15 T aciit's: Histories, bk iv, 290a d 
18 Ai:<;i’sriNE: Confessions, ok iv, par 2 19d; bk 
IX, par 2 61 d '62a / Christian Doctrine, hk ii, 
CH 36 653d; bk iv, ch 2 675d 676a; ch 4 6 
676d'678c; cii 12 683d'684c; cii 23-26 693d- 
696a 

25 Montaicnr: Essays, 67c'68a; 75a'76b; 147b- 
149a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 12a c 


32 Milton: Areopagitica, 382a- 383a 

33 Pascal: Geometrical Demonstration, 439b- 
446a 

35 L(k.ke: Human Understanding, bk 111, ch x, 
srer 34 299d-300a 

42 Judgement, 535b- c 

44 Bosvvlll: Johnson, 285c; 475b 

46 Ulcel; Philosophy of History, part ii, 280a-b 

The purpose of oratory and the exigencies 
of truth 

6HiRoi«^rus: History, bk v, 169a'd; bk vi, 
186b c 

6 Tin't.YiJiDEs: Peloponnesian War, bk hi, 
425a d; bk viii, 584b-585a 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 131b- 138c / Symposium, 
161b d / Apology, 200a -c / Gorgias 252a 294d 
/ Theaetetus, 525C'526a; 544a -c / Philehus, 
634b 635a 

9 Arisi-ofle: Rhetoric, bk i, ch i [1355*21 *‘7] 
594c'd; CH 2 (i 356'‘36 1357*7] 596c; 11358*3- 
26) 597d-598b: bk hi, ch i [1304*1-2] 654a 

12 Kpicitii's: Discourses, bk ii, ch 24 172d- 
174b 

18 Ar(,rsriNE: Confessions, bk i, par 28 29 
7d 8b; bk v, par 10 29b-d; par 23-24 33C'34b 
/ Chrutian Doctrine, bk ii, ch 36 653d: bk 
IV, CH 2 675d'676a; cii 4 6 676d-678c; ch 
10 12 682c 684c; cii 28 696c-697a 

23 Hobbes: Jonathan, part i, 67c; conclusion, 
282c-d 

25 Mon I Air, ne: Essays, 147b 148a 

30B\(on: Advancement of Learning, 12a d; 
66c 67c 

32 Mil ion: Paradise Lost, bk ii [ 108-228] 113b- 
116 b / Areopagitica, 382a '383a 

35 1.oc:kl: Human Understanding, bk hi, cii x, 
sn 1 34 299d'300a 

43 Fun R\Lis r: Ni MMEH i, 29d-30c; NUMBER 29 , 
100 a c 

44 Boswi ll: Johnson, 374a-c 

5b. The orator’s concern with justice, law, and 
the good: the moral virtue of the orator 

6 ill Ronorrs: History, bk vni, 274b 

6 Tuut'YiunLs: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 358d' 
360c; BK 11, 395c 399a; bk hi, 424d 428d esp 
427a c: 429d-434a: bk n, 468a 469b: 469d' 
470b; BK \, 504c-507c; bk vi, 512d 513a 

7 Plato: Apology, 208c-209b / Gorgias 2523- 
29 Id / Republic, bk 11, 314c / Sophist, 579a-d 

9 AKisn»TLL: Rhetoric, bk i. c.h i [ 1354*1 1 355* 
3| 593a 591a; ch 2 [1356*1 13] 595b-c; ch 
3-15 598b 622d; bk 11, ch i [i 377^21-1 378*19] 
622b,d-b23a; ch 21 [1395*1?' ^»9l 643a-c 

12 Fi’ictfti s: Discourses, bk hi, cii 23, 203a b 

14 Pluiarch: Pericles, 129b 130b / Nicias, 427a 
/ Phocinn, 604b,d 605c / Cato the Younger, 
628b d; 643a 644b / Demosthenes, 696a'697a 
/ Cicero, 709a / Demosthenes Cicero 7248- 
725d 

15 Taciivs: Annals, bk xi, 101c-102a 
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(5. The evaluathm ef oraUtry mud the orator: the 
justificatim of rhetorical means by the end 
^ success in persuasion* 5b. The orator*s 
concern with Justice, law, and the good: the 
moral virtue ef the orator.) 

17 Plotinus: Fifth Ennead, ir ix, ch ii, 250d 

18AiGusrivE: Christian Doctnne, bk ii, ch 

653d 654b; bk iv, < h i8 68bd 687d; ch 2 ^, 
694b c; ch 27 696a 697d 

19 Aquinas. Summa Theologtca^ part i-ii, q 7, 
A 2» Kpp ^ 652d-653c 

23 Hobbes* l^tathan^ psrt i, 77d, part 11, 
106a b; 127d 128b; 129b c 

25 Montaigne* Essays, 345a b 

26 SHAKbSPLARE. JuUuS CaCSUr , ACl III, sc IE 
583C'586c 

30 Bacon * Advancement of Ijearmng, 66b 69c 
esp 66c'd 

32 Milion: Areopagttica, 382a 383a 

43 Federalist* number 1, 29d 30c 

43 Mili : liberty, 292b-- 293c / Representatiie 
Government, 361b'362c 

44 BoswriL Johnson, 374a-c 

6. The education of the orator: the schools of 

rhetoric 

7 Plato: Phaednts, 136a'138c: 141a c 

SArisiotle* Sophiitical Refutation^, on ^4 
[i8^*>i7-i84'»i] 253a-c 

9 Aristoti f Rhetoric 593a 675a, c esp bk i, 
CH 1 In54*i2 593a 594a 

14 Plutarch. Pertcles, 124dd25a / Demosthenes, 
692d'696a 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, par 27 29 7r- 
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Chapter 8x: SAME AND OTHER 


INTRODUCTION 


T he problems of identity and diversity-- 
of sameness and otherness, similarity and 
diHcrence — occur at that level of philosophical 
thoiij^ht which deals with Ixring and with unity. 
J^lotinus, for example, says that in addition to 
Being, Motion, and Rest, “we arc obliged to 
posit the further two, Identity and DilTercncc, 
so that wc have in all five genera.’* 

In Aristotle’s terms like ‘being,’ 

‘one,’ and ‘same’ have a greater universality 
than the terms he calls the highest genera, e.g., 
‘substance,’ ‘quantity,’ ‘quality,’ ‘relation,* and 
so forth, 'riicsc latter rejiresent categories or 
classes under which certain things fall and 
otheis do not. Not everything is a substance or 
a quantity, but in .Aristotle's opinion there is 
nothing of which it cannot be s;ud that it is a 
being in some sense, that it has some kind of 
unity, that it is identical with itself, and that, 
compared with anything else in the whole uni- 
verse, it is in certain respects the same, in others 
different. 

The fundamental relation of quantities with 
one another, namely, c(iuaiity, consists in their 
being the same. The fundamental relation of 
qualities consists in their being alike, or the 
same in spite of some difference in degree or 
intensity, e.g., a brighter and a darker red of 
the same hue. The notion of relation itself 
sceins to be as fundamental as that of sameness, 
since in comparisons one thing is siiid to be the 
siime or different only in relation to something 
else; yet it also seems to be true that relations 
can be the same or similar, for the essence of 
proportion or analogy lies in one thing’s being 
related to a second as a third is to a fourth. The 
sameness of two relationships is the object of 
the comparison. 

Such considerations are sometimes called 
“metaphysical” with an invidious tone. But no 
one, not even those who would eliminate meta- 


physical discussion as indulging in “vicious ab- 
stractions” or as verging on the meaningless, 
can easily avoid such notions as identity and 
diversity. It is not merely that ordinary speech, 
as well as scientific discourse, must use such 
words as “same” and “otlicr” almost as fre- 
qiicntlyas the words “is” and “not” or “one” and 
“many.” 71iosc who arc critical of theorizing 
and who want to save discourse itself from be- 
coming “too metaphysical” arc still obliged to 
give some account of what it means for things 
\n he the same or different and of how we know 
when they arc. 

Semantics currently has vogue as a critical 
instrument for safeguarding discourse from 
ambiguity and nonsense and perhaps also for 
s|K)tting metaphysical legerdemain. But seman- 
tics itself cannot go far in its own analysis of 
wonls and meanings without having to explain 
how the same word can have different meanings 
or how the same meaning can be expressed by 
different words. It does not seem likely thar an 
adequate explanation could be developed with- 
out some theory of sameness and otherness. 

The “sense or s xmeness,** says William James, 
“is the very keel and backbone of our think- 
ing.” He is here speaking “of the sense of same- 
ness from the point of view of the mind’s struc- 
ture alone, and not from the {xjint of view of 
the universe. . . . Whether there be any real 
sameness in things or not, or whether the mind 
be true or false in its assumptions of it,” he goes 
on, the point remains that “the mind makes 
continual use of the notion of sameness, and if 
deprived of it, would have a different slruclure 
from what it has. . . . Without the psychologi- 
cal sense of identity, sameness might rain down 
u|X)n us from the outer world forever and we 
be none the wiser. With the psychological 
sense, on the other hand, the outer world might 
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be an unbroken flux, and yet we should per- 
ceive a repeated experience/* 

James distinguishes three principles of iden- 
tity. In addition to the psychological law ac- 
cording to which we feel a later experience to 
be the same as an earlier one, he refers to the 
ontological principle which “asserts that every 
real thing is what it is, that a is a, and /», 
and the logical principle which declares that 
“what is once true of the subject of a judgment 
is always true of that subject.** James seems to 
think that “the ontological law is a i.tutological 
truism,” whereas the logical anti the psycho- 
logical principles have further implications not 
immediately obvious. Locke appears to take a 
contrary view. He finds the identity of all ideas 
self'cvidenl, while to him the real identity of 
things is much more diflicult to grasp. 

The principle of identity and its companion 
principle of contradiction arc, according to 
Locke, expressed in the propositions ‘Whatso- 
ever is, is* and ‘It is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be* — “these two general 
propositions amounting to no more, in short, 
but this, that the same is the same, and (he 
same is not diflcrcnl.” But, D)cke adds, “the 
mind, without the help of any proof or reflec- 
tion on either of these general proposition?, 
perceives so clearly, and knows so certainly, 
that ‘the idea of while is the idea of white, and 
not the idea of blue,* and that ‘the idea of 
white, when it is in the mind, is there and is 
not absent,* that the consideration of these 
axioms can add nothing to the evidence or cer- 
tainty of Its knowledge. ... I appeal to every- 
one’s own mind, whether this proposition ‘A 
circle is a circle* be not as sclf'cvidcnt a proposi- 
tion as that consisting of more general terms 
‘Whatsoever is, is.*’* 

But unlike tJie comparing of an idea, with 
itself, real identity, according to Locke, re- 
quires us to consider a thing “as existing at any 
determined time and place'* and to “compare 
it with itself existing at another time. . . • 
When, therefore, we demand whether anything 
be the same or no? it refers always to some- 
thing that existed at such a time in such a place* 
which, it was certain, at that instant, was the 
same with itself and no other; from whence it 
follows that one thing cannot have two begin- 
ningsof existence, nor two things one beginning, 


it being impossible for two things of the same 
kind to be or exist in the same instant in the 
very same place, or one and the same thing, in 
different places. That, therefore, that had one 
beginning is the same thing; and that which had 
a diflerent beginning in lime and place from 
that, is not the same, but diverse.*’ In short, 
across a lapse of time a thing remains identical, 
in Ijocke’s view, nr maintains its identity, if 
existence having m.ide it “one parlicular thing 
under any denomination, the same existence 
continued preserves it the same individual 
under the same denomination.’’ 

This understanding of real identity Locke 
applies without difficulty to an atom of maticr 
which, being at a given instant “what it is and 
nothing else ... is the same and so must con- 
tinue as long as its existence is continued; for 
so long It will be the same, and no other. In 
like manner, if two or more atoms be joined 
together into the same mass, every one of those 
atoms will be the same by the foregoing rule; 
and whilst they exist united together, the mass 
consisting of the same atoms, must 1 h‘ the same 
mass or (he same bexly, let the pans be ever so 
differently jumbled. But,” laKkc continues, “if 
one of these atoms be taken away, or one new 
one added, it is no longer the same mass or the 
same body.” 

The problem of identity in living organisms 
Ix)cke dcKS not find so easy to solve. “In llic 
state of living creatures,” he says, “their iden- 
tity depends not on a mass of the same pai- 
ticles, but on something else. For in them the 
variation of great parcels of matter alters not 
the identity; an oak growing from a plant to a 
great tree, and then lopped, is still the same 
oak; and a colt grown up to a hqrsc, sometimes 
fat, sometimes lean, is all the ^hilc the same 
horse, though in both these casq)^ there may be 
a manifest change of the partsl so that truly 
they arc not, cither ol them, th^same masses of 
matter.” H 

The problem of the real identity or con- 
tinuity of living things through lime and 
cliange is, as we shall see presently, only a 
special case of the larger problem of whether 
anything at all remains identical for more than 
an instan* in the universal flux of things. But 
supposing that problem solved in fiivor of en- 
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during substances, or things which somehow 
remain continuously the same while changing 
in this or that respect, the point of Locke’s 
observation about living things still holds, for 
their identity docs not seem lo lie in the con- 
tinuity or ]X!rmancnce of the matter— the 
particles— of which they are composed. 

The familiar riddle about the pipe— whether 
it is in any respect the same after it has its 
broken bowl replaced by a new one, and then 
has a new stem added to the new bowl— may be 
pmpounded for living organisms. But in their 
case, Locke argues, a principle of identity can 
be found. A plant, he says, “continues to be 
the same plant as long as it partakes of the same 
life, though that life be communicated to new 
particles of matter vitally united to the living 
plant, in a like continued organization con- 
formable to that sort of plant.” 

'Fhe principle, he thinks, applies to animals 
and men. “The case is not scj much different 
in brutes but that anyone may hence see what 
makes an animal and continues it the same. 
Something wc have like this in macliines, and 
may serve to illustrate it. For example, what 
is a watch? It is plain it is nothing hut a fit 
organization or construction of parts lo a cer- 
tain end, which, when a sufficient force is added 
to it, it is capable to attain. If wc would sup- 
pose this machine one continued body, all 
whose organized p.irts were repaired, increased, 
or diminished by a constant addition or separa- 
tion of insensible parts, with one coitirnon life, 
we should have something very much like the 

body of an animal. This also shows wherein 

the identity of the same man consists; viz,, in 
nothing but a participation of the same con- 
tinued life by constantly fleeing particles of 
iiiatier, in succe.ssion, viially united to the 
same organized body.” 

In the case of man, however, I.ockc thinks 
wc must face the additional problem of per- 
sonal identity. What makes a man the same 
person from moment to moment, sleeping and 
waking, remembering or not remembering his 
past? In what docs the continuity of the self 
con-sist, on the identity of which, Locke insists, 
“is founded all the right and justice of reward 
and punishment” ? Flis answer seems to be that, 
as a living organism is identical throughout one 
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and the same life, it is the continuity of the 
same consciousness which “makes a man be 
himself to himself” and establishes his personal 
identity. 

“Whatever has the consciousness of present 
and past actions,” Locke writes, “is the same 
person to whom they both belong. , . . That 
with which the consciousness of this present 
thinking thing can join itself, makes the same 
]x^rson, and is one self with it, and with nothing 
else. ... If the same Socrates, waking and 
sleeping, do not partake of the same conscious- 
ness, Socrates, w'aking and sleeping, is not the 
same pursrm. And to punish Socrates waking 
for what sleeping Socrates thought, and waking 
Socrates was nevcf conscious of, would be no 
more right than to punish one twin for what 
his brother twin did, wlicreof he knew nothing, 
because their outsides were so like that they 
could not be distinguished.” 

William James also attributes the sense of 
personal identity lo continuity of conscious- 
ness, but for him there still remains a problem 
of explaining that continuity. In the flow of 
consciousness from moment to moment, “con- 
tinuity,” he thinks, “makes us unite what dis- 
similarity might otherwise separate; similarity 
makes us unite what discontinuity might hold 
apart. . . , The sense of our personal identity, 
then, is exactly like any one of our other per- 
ceptions of sameness among phenomena. It is a 
conclusion grounded either on the resemblance 
in a fund<imentul respect, or on the continuity 
before tlic mind, of the phenomena com- 
pared.” 

In his opinion, '‘'‘resemblance among the parts 
of a continuum of feelings (especially bodily 
feelings) experienced along with things widely 
different in all otlicr regards, thus constitutes th4 
real and verifiable '‘personal identity' which we 
feel, Ihcre is no other identity than this in the 
‘stream’ of subjective consciousness. ... Its 
pans differ, but under all their differences they 
are knit in these two ways; and if either way of 
knitting disappears, the sense of unity dcpiirts. 
If a man wakes up some fine day unable to re- 
call any of his past ex|R:rienccs, st> that he has 
to learn his biography afresh ... he feels Oind he 
says that he is a changed person. He disowns 
his former me, gives himself a new name, iden- 
tifies his present life with nothing from out ol 
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the older time. Such cases arc not rare in mental 
patholog\ ** 

In the tradition of the great books, other 
solutions art oflered to the problem of personal 
identit) Kant thinks, ior example, that a 
^'transcendental unity of apperception” is nec- 
essary to constitute “m all possible phenom- 
ena uhith may cornc together m our experi- 
ence, a connection ol all these representations 
according to laws L nity of consciousness * he 
writes, ‘ would be impossible li the mind, in the 
knowledge of the maniiold, could not become 
conscious of the identits of function by which 
It unites the manifold s\nihcticallv in one 
knowledge Therelorc, ihc oiiginal and neces 
sar> consciousness ol the identity of one’s self 
IS at the same time a consciousness ol the ccjual 
ly necessary unitv of the synthesis of all phenom 
cna according to concepts * 

Where Kant posits a transcendental ego to 
account lor the experienced identity of the 
self, other philosophers who hold one or an 
other theor> of the soul as an imi^enshable sub 
stance or an unchanging principle seem to find 
no special subtleties in the problem of the 
identity of living organisms or persons So far 
as such theories bear upon that problem, the 
consideration of them belongs to the cliaptQr 
on Soul Here we are concerned with the no 
tions of same and other as the> apply to every- 
thing in the universe Hence we must face all 
the problems of how two things cm be the 
same, not merely the problem of sell sameness 
or the identity of a thing with itself 

The word “idintic \i ” is sometimes used as 
a synonym for ‘ same,” as when we s^i) that 
two things arc identieal in a certain respect 
But without the qualification expressed by '*in 
a certain respect, ’ it is seldom if ever said that 
two things are identical, for if they can Be dis- 
criminated from one another in any respect at 
all, they are two, not one, and therefore not 
identical This seems to be the sense of I^ib 
nitz’s principle ol the identity of indisccrnibles, 
concurred in by all who understand identity as 
the self sameness of that which is one m num- 
ber and existence A plurality of things involves 
a numerical diversity— each of the many being 
an other. To this extent at leasts the traditional 
discussion of same and other tends to merge 


with matters discussed in the chapter on One 
AND Many 

For both Plato and Vnstotle, the relation 
between these two pairs -one and man\ and 
same and o/her—setms to be miirh closer In 
the eonq^anson of two things, Aristotle appears 
to treat sameness as a kind of oneness, referring 
to the various ways in which two things can 
be ‘one and the same ’ Of simcncss, he sa>s 
that “it IS 1 unity of the being, cither of more 
than one thing or ol one tiling when it is treated 
as more than one md of iht one he savs that 
to It ‘ belong the same ind the like md the 
cquil, md to pluialitv belong the other ind 
the unlike and the unequil ’ 

Ihc enumeration he gives ol kinds of uiiitv 
seems to be paralleled bv his ernimeiation ol 
kinds of similitude As a thing may be one t s 
scniiallv or one bv aetident, v) two things miv 
be the same essentiillv or bv leeident \ns 
lotle s stalermnt tint ‘ some things arc one in 
nuinlier, others in spieies, others ii genus, 
others bv milogv, * finds its eounlcipiit in his 
statement thit difteient is ipplied to those 
which, though other, are the same in some 
respect, onlv not in numixr, .but cither in 
species or m genus eir bv m ilogv 

As indie lied in the ehipter on Ri i mion i 
distinction is truIitionilK mide iK'lween le 
lationships which re illy exist among things 
apart from the mind, mil logical rclationsliips 
which occur in thought alone I his distinction 
seems to scpii He self sameness or identity from 
all relations ol similitude which obtain between 
two things ‘ Hie relition signified by the term 
the Vquinas s.iys, ‘is a logical relation 

onlv if It IS takin in re gird to absolutely the 
same thing, iKciuse such a relation can exist 
only in a certain order observed by reason as 
regards the order of anything to itsell 1 he 
case IS otherwise, however, wl|en things ire 
called the same, not numtrieil|y, but genen 
cally or sfKCifieally ” j 

Nevertheless, identity seems to underlie all 
other relations of sameness, lor afnong things or 
ideis lacking identity no comparisons can be 
mao'* Those who deny identity on the ground 
that everything is m flux, nullify all further dis 
cussion of sameness. 1 he theory of a universal 
flux, which Plato attributes to Heraclitus, per 
nuts nothing ever to remain stationary or the 
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same for an instant; and “the professed Hcra- 
clilean,” Cmtylus, went even further, according 
to Aristotle: he “criticized I Icraclitus for saying 
that it is impossible to step twice into the s;ime 
river; for he thought one could not do it even 
once.** 

In saying of men that “they are nothing but a 
bumlle or collection of different perceptions, which 
succeed each other with an inconceivable ra- 
pidity, and arc in a perpetual flux and move- 
ment,’^ Hume d(K*s more than deny personal 
identity. He aflirms an utter diversity -“as if 
there were no manner of relation” at all— be- 
tween distinct jxrceptions, each of which is for 
him a distinct existence. The op|x)site point of 
view affirms things which have an enduring 
eMstcnceapd which can, as Aristotle says of sub- 
stances, unilergo change in many resp(‘cts “while 
remaining nuinencaPv one and the same.” 

T’jme A\n (-HAX(.E raise the cjuestion of how 
any one thing can be the same from moment 
to moment. 1 he (|uestion of how two things 
can be one and the same in any respect arises 
from the simple fact tliat, at the instant of 
comparison, they arc iw'o. li they were the 
same only for the comparing mind, then their 
sameness would Ik’ a logical and not a real re- 
lationship. For two things to be the same in 
reality seems to imply that, although two in 
number, they arc one in some respect. To use 
Hegel’s language, there is identity in diversitv; 
or, in the language of Aquinas, a real com- 
munity exists, according to w^hich some one 
thing IS common to two. 

The problem (if the sameness of t\so things 
can be stated in terms of the significance of 
what Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume call com- 
mon or general names. Denying that such 
words as “man” or “tree” or “stone” express 
abstract or general ideas, they seem to say that 
common names like these signify what is com- 
mon to i\vo or more individuals — whether 
things, perceptions, or ideas. Those who, like 
Aristotle, Aquinas, and Locke, take general or 
common names to signify abstract ideas, seem 
to say such ideas themselves signify that in 
reality two or more things have something in 
common. Still another view is that, apart from 
ail individual things, real universal exist as the 
objects of the mind’s conceptions. 


If the latter alternative is chosen, then two 
individuals— two men, for example — may be 
thought alike only because Inith somehow re- 
semble, as Plotinus suggests, the separate ar- 
chetype Man. What is common to the two men 
lies in a third and separate reality, of which 
Plotinus s'lys that it is “present in multiplic- 
ity,” as if “in inulti-irnprcssion . . . from one 
seal.” But as Parmenides observes, in Plato’s 
dialogue of that name, if a separate idea of Man 
is required to explain how two individuals are 
alike in being men, then still another idea is 
needed to account for the likeness between 
each individual man and the idea Man. 

On the other hand, the view that the real 
sameness of two individuals, or the reality of 
the one kind to which bcjih belong, resides in 
them — m their common possession of the same 
natuic, quality, or other attribute — seems to 
lead to the difficulty already intimated, namely, 
the difficulty of understanding how distinct 
existences can have anything m common— how 
they can be two in number and yet also one in 
nature. If John and James arc alike as men be- 
cause they share a common humanity, then can 
it l)c said that each has his otvn human nature? 
If their natures and properties are as individual 
as their existences, how can two things he 
really the same in any respect } Must not kinds 
or universiils — or whatever is supfKiscd to be 
common to many and the source of ihcir same- 
ness— exist only in the general meaning of 
words, or in the mind’s abstract concepts, or as 
separate archetypes.^ But, then, what truth is 
there m the familiar statement that two indi- 
vidual things are in some respect really alike or 
the same ? 

Tiiesk questions indicate that the traditional 
discussion of the s;une and the other lends to 
involve not merely the theory of the one and 
the many, hut also, in certain issues at least, 
the problem of the individual and the universal. 
As the chapter on Universal and Particular 
shows, the several positions tniditionally taken 
with regard to universals afford different an- 
swers to ilie problem of how any sameness be- 
tween two or more things exists. I’hc factor of 
similitude in knowledge (the nature of the like- 
ness between image or idea and its object) and 
the function of similitude in love (the attrac- 
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lion, or repulsion, of like by like) also extend 
the consideration of sameness and diversity into 
the field of problems dealt with in other chap- 
ters. Here attention must be given to the mean- 
ing of sameness itself, as that is affected by the 
distinction between the same and the similar, 
by the enumeration of various kinds or degrees 
of likeness, and by tlie range of opposite mean- 
ings in the notions of diversity and difference. 

Discussing discrimination and comparison, 
William James, for example, draws a sharp line 
between the simple and complex com|:x)nents 
of our experience. Simple impressions, he seems 
to think, arc cither absolutely alike oi absolute- 
ly unlike. Here there can be no degrees of re- 
semblance or similarity. “I'wo resembling 
things,” he writes, “owe thcii resemblance to 
their absolute identity in respect to some at- 
tribute or attributes, combined with the al>so- 
lutc non-identity of the rest of their being. 
This, which may be true of compound things, 
breaks down when we come to simple impres- 
sions.” The latter, apart from their numencai 
non-identity or otherness, arc cither the same 
in quality or diverse. But compound things 
may be more or less alike, varying in degree of 
similarity or difference according to the num- 
ber of simple respects in which they arc or a^c 
not the same. 

“Similarity, in compounds,” says James, “is 
partial identity,” and he gives the following 
illustrations. “The moon is similar to a gas-ict, 
it is also similar to a f(X)t-balI; but a gas-)er and 
a foot-ball are not similar to each other. . . . 
Moon and gas-jet are similar in respect of lu- 
minosity and nothing else; m(x>n and foot-ball 
in respect of rotundity, and nothing else. Foot- 
ball and gas-jet arc in no respect similar— tliat 
is, they possess no common point, no identical 
attribute.” 

Other writers seem to agree on this distinc- 
tion between the same and the similar, the 
diverse and the different. Ilie latter in both 
cases combine elements of sameness and divert 
sity to give degrees of likeness. Aquinas, for 
example, says that “wc seek for difference 
where wc also find resemblance. For this rea- 
son, things which differ must in some way be 
composite, since they differ in some respect and 
in some respect they resemble each other. In 
this sense, although all things that differ are 


diverse, yet all things that are diverse do not 
differ. . . . For simple things are diverse through 
themselves, and do not diflfer from one another 
by differences as ihcir components. For in- 
stance, a man and an ass differ by the difference 
of rational and irrational, but we cannot say that 
these again differ by some further difference.” 

*rhe specific difference between man and ass 
with respect to rationality, accompanied by 
their generic sameness with respect to animal- 
ity, makes them similar. If they were utterly 
diverse, i.e., the same in no respect, they would 
not be said to differ; just as if they were iden- 
tical in all respects except number, they would 
not be called similar. “Tlie other and tlie same,” 
writes Aristotle, “arc thus opposed. Bui tliffer- 
ente is not the same as otherness. For the other 
and that which it is other than need not be 
other in some definite respect . . . but that 
which is different is different fiom some par- 
ticular tiling in some particular respect, so that 
there must be something identical by which 
they differ.” 

But within the area of this agreement on 
fiindamcntal terms, there seems to \yc some dis- 
agreement about whether I washings can be 
utterly diverse. Since they are two, they cannot 
be the same in all respects- certainly not in 
number— but can they be totally incompar- 
able? James apjx*ars to say Yes in his remark 
alxiut the football and the gas jet having “no 
common fxiini, no identical attribute.” Yet he 
also seems to hold that no two things arc ever 
absolutely incomparable. 'Micy may not <hffer 
or be similar as the diverse species of the same 
genus, c.g., man and ass; but regarding them 
as “ ‘ihinkablcs’ or ‘cxisteiits,* ” hr writes, “c\'cn 
the smoke of a cigarette and the worth of a 
dollar bill arc comparable— still more so as 
‘perishables' or as ‘cnjoyablcs.^” The gas jet 
and the football would appear be compar- 
able also as ‘cxistc fits’ or ‘usailcs*— or even, 
perhaps, as ‘bodies.’ 

The question thus arises whcrficr— all things 
being somehow comparable— tfccy arc all the 
same in genus, as, for example, all three-dimen- 
sional material things may be said to belong to 
the genus ‘body’ no matter how much else they 
differ as species or subordinate kinds within 
this genus. Kant answers this question by af- 
firming a principle of ultimate homogeneous- 
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ness. According to this principle, “there are no 
ditfetent original and first genera^ as it were 
isolated and separated from each other, but all 
diverse genera are divisions only of one supreme 
and general genus.'" Kant states a correlative 
principle of variety or specification, acconiing 
to which “every genus requires species^ and 
these again sub-species^ and as none even of these 
sub-species is without a sphere . . . reason in its 
utmost extension requires that no species or 
sub-species should in itself be considered as the 
lowest.’* 

Aristotle’s theory of species and genera ap- 
pears to be exactly opposite to Kant’s on both 
points. For Arisiorlc, there is no single all-em- 
bracing genus, bur rather a number of diverse 
yet supreme genera, such as substance, quan- 
tity, quality, etc. There is a finite, not an in- 
finite variety of sprrj^. 'I'hc lowest species is 
further divisible only into kinds which differ, 
as individuals of the same sj^ecies do, in acci- 
dental, not essential respects, e.g., white man 
and red man differ in the same way as John and 
James do witliin the species *nian,’ not as the 
spc'cics ‘man* and ‘ass’ difler within the genus 
‘animal.’ Furthermore, where Kant insists upon 
a rhird principle of continuity, according to 
which between any two species “there always 
remain possible inierinediatc species, differing 
from the first and the second by smaller degrees 
than those by which these differ from each 
other,’’ Aristotle seems to find no intermediates 
possible between the contrary species of a single 
genus. The order of s(.)ccics is for him a dis- 
continuous series like the order of the whole 
numbers, between proximate members of 
which no fractions arc admitted. 

I>>es Aristotle’s position with respect to the 
heterogeneity of an animal and the color blue— 
the one in the genus ‘substance,’ the other in 
the genus ‘quality*-— mean that such tilings, 
absolutely diverse in genus, are absolutely in- 
comparable? His answer seems to be twofold. 
In one place he says that things which arc di- 
verse in genus may still be the same by analogy: 
“things that are one by analogy are not ail one 
in genus.” In another, he gives us an example 
of analogical resemblance (between the soul 
and the hand): “As the hand is a tool of tools, 
so the mind is the form of forms and sense the 
form of sensible things.” 
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If the example seems inappropriate on the 
ground that the soul and the hand are of the 
same genus, />., both substances or parts of the 
same substance man, it may be necessary to 
introduce the distinction between natural and 
logical genera. According to this distinction, a 
material and a spiritual substance can both be 
called “substances” as a matter of logical classi- 
fication. but they are not in the same genus by 
their own natures. In this sense, Aquinas as- 
signs a geometrical solid and a physical body 
to the same logical genus ‘body’ but regards 
them as of heterogeneous natures; and Des- 
cartes, calling an extended and a thinking sub- 
stance both “substances,” insists upon the utter 
diversity of their natures. 

An easier example, however, may not be too 
difficult to find. A man and a number belong to 
different genera, according to Aristotle— one a 
substance, the other a quantity. But the man 
can be related to his sons as the number one is 
related to any other whole number. The rela- 
tion which is the same in both cases is that of 
priority, according to which the man ami unity 
are the principles or generators respectively of 
his sons and other numbers. Here, then, wc 
see two heterogeneous things— a substance and a 
quantity— which arc, nevertheless, the same by 
analogy, each standing to another in the same re- 
lationship', Iwih, therefore, can be called “prin- 
ciple” or “generator” analogically. 

Aristotle’s other indication that a special 
mcxle of Mmilitude obtains between hetero- 
geneous things, occurs in all those passages in 
which he says that terms like ‘being’ can be 
predicated of things in every category or genus. 
Just as James seems to think that any two things 
may be comparable as ‘ihinkablcs’or ‘existents,’ 
so Aristotle seems to hold that all things, 
though othc revise heterogeneous, arc at least 
alike ift being, i.e., in liaving some mode of ex- 
istence. Yet the term ‘being’ cannot be equated 
with Kant’s single supreme genus. Though 
Aristotle agrees with Kant that every genus 
must be capable of division into species, he 
docs not think that ‘being’ can be so divided by 
specific differences. 

Two POINTS MUST bc ohscrvcd concerning 
Aristotle’s theory of the predication of a term 
like ‘being’ of everything in the universe. 
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First, he repeatedly asserts that ‘being’ is 
not said in the same sense of substances, quanti- 
tics, qualities, and so forth. Hence when such 
heterogeneous things are all called ‘beings,* the 
implication cannot be that, as beings, they are 
all the same. The point seems to be that they 
are somehow at once both the same and diverse. 
As, to use an example from .\ristotle*s Physics, 
a tone and a taste can both be sliarp, though 
the sharpness of a tone is as diverse from 
the sharpness of a taste as tone and taste are 
qualitatively diverse from each other; so a 
man and a number can both liave being, though 
their modes of being are as diverse as substance 
is from quantitv. If the word “similarity** were 
to be used to signify not the combination of 
separable elements of sameness and diversity, 
but rather the inseparable fusion of the two to 
constitute a diversified sameness, then hetero- 
geneous things should be called similar, not the 
same, in lx;ing. 

Second, Aristotle docs not identify such 
similarity of lie leroge neons things with the 
sameness by analogy which heterogeneous 
things can have, ‘Being’ is not a relative term 
and therefore it cannot be predicated analog- 
ically, as ‘principle* or ‘generator* can be. 
Terms which arc predicated analogically, 'as 
‘principle* can be predicated of a father and 
the number one, may signify similarity (in the 
sense of diversified sameness) rather than simple 
sameness in a single resjieci. The relation of 
generation which creates the analogical simili- 
tude between a father and the numlier one 
seems to be the same relation in the two cases 
(between a father and his sons, and between 
one and other numbers); it is not, however, 
simply the same, for that relation is diversified 
according as the things related— substances in 
the one case, quantities in the other— arc abso- 
lutely diverse in genus. But in Aristotle’s 
analysis it does not follow that l)ecause some an- 
alogical predicates signify diversified rather than 
simple sameness, all do; or that because some 
instances of diversified sameness happen to be 
analogical (/>., sameness in a relation), all arc. 

I'he interest in Aristotle’s separation of these 
two points lies in the fact that Aquinas com- 
bines them in a theory which states that, when 
being and other terms (which are not genera 
and yet are above all genera) are predicated of 


heterogeneous things, they must be predicated 
analogically of them. The existence which is 
found in all things, he says, “is common to all 
only according to some sort of analogy,*’ not 
“according to the same specific or generic 
formality.” This is most easily seen in the 
“likeness of creatures to Cjod,” which is “solely 
according to analogy, inasmuch as God is es- 
sential being, whereas other things arc beings 
by participation.” 

Aristotle’s statement that “things which arc 
one by analogy arc not all one in genus,” seems 
to l)e converted by Aquinas into the pro^xisi- 
tion that things which are not one in genus, and 
yet are alif^e in some way, are all one by analogy. 
For .Aristotle, s.imencss bv analogy may be 
either simple sameness or diversified sameness 
(i.e., similarity); and diversified sameness may 
or may not be analogical, that is, it may be the 
kind of similarity which two heterogeneous 
things have in respect to being or in respect to 
some relation in which they stand to other 
things. For Acjuinas, on the other hand, when- 
ever heterogeneous things are the same in any 
single res[>cct, their divcrsificrl sameness is al 
ways analogical', and whenever the similitude 
between two things is truly analogical, then 
it is always similarity, that is, a diversified, not 
a simple sameness. Likeness in l>eirig, according 
to Aquinas, affords us the prime example of a 
similitude which is at once an analogical and a 
diversified sameness. 

Aquinas applies his theory of the analogv of 
being to the great traditional issue, which puts 
all theories of similitude to the lest — the ques- 
tion of the resemblance between (fod and crea- 
tures, or lK*twccn infinite and finite being. 
Against the answer first given by Maiinonides, 
and later expressed by Spinofica when, of all 
comparisons between God aiifj man, he .says 
that “His essence . . . could irscmblc ours in 
nothing except in name”; an|i against those, 
on the other hand, who thint that wliatcvcr 
names apply to Ixith Ciod anil creatures (such 
as “being” or “good” or “onc|*), apply simply 
in the same sense, Aquinas seems to take the 
middle ground. The names which are properly 
applicable to both God and creatures, accord- 
ing to him, arc said of them, not cquivtKally 
and not univiKally, but analogically. 

This threefold distinction of univocal, equiv* 
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ocal, and analogical names, especially as it utterly diverse, and have no similarity even in 
concerns the names of God, is discussed in the l)cing. We can say, (2) that they arc* homogene- 
chapter on Sign and Symbol. I'hc theological ous— that, with respect to l)eing, for example, 
problem of the similitude between God and they have the kind of sameness wliich things 

creatures confronts us with three basic altcrna- have when they belong to the same genus. Or 

tives in man’s speculation about the sameness we can say, (3) that they are only similar in the 
and diversity which exists among all things, sense of a diversified sameness, whether such sim- 

Wc can say, (i) that infinite and finite being are ihrity is or is not always analogical in character. 
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20 Aquinas. Summa Theologka, pari 111 , q 17 
806d 809d: Q 79 951b 956b passim 

31 Dfscartes: Objections and Replies, l$2d' 
156a: 224d 225d 

33 Pahcal* PensSes, 512 262a 



li to 2c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason^ 99a''108a,c esp lOOa'b, 
102b-c, 105a 106b 

1^. The identity of the changiiig yet enduring 
individual: personal identity, the con- 
tinuity of self; the denial of identity in 
the realm of change 

7 Plato: Crutylus^ 94c-d; 99b; 113c-114a,c / 
Theaetetus^ 517d>534b 

8 Aristotle: Categories^ ch 5 6a-9a / Phyncs^ 
hK I 259a'268d; bk iv, on n [219^*12 ^2] 
299b-d / Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 5 [loio^O - ^S] 
529C'530a; bk xi, ch 6 [106^*10-28) 591b-c 

11 Nioomachus: Arithmetic, bk 1 , Sllb^d 

12 Av RKisW s : Meditations, BK Vi, HECTIC 27 5a b; 
HK viii, sfiCT 6 285d-286a; bk ix, sect 19 
293b 

20 Aqi’inas: Summa Thcotogica, part in, o 79 
951b>956b passim 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 292c'293b; 388C'd 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 1, ch hi, 
SECT 4-5 113b-c; BK II, CH I, SECT IJ-I2 123d- 
124c; SFXTig, 12 G»j* ru xxvii 218d-228c esp 
SECT 9-26 222a'227d 

35 Hi.rkfley: Human Knowledge, sect 95 
431c; SECT 1^9 440d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 49c-51d esp 51 c d; 74b- 
76c; 120c 129c esp 121a-124d. 126a 128b; 
200C-204C 

46 Hec.el: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 47 
24a b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 297b-c 

53 JsMEs; Psychology, 147a 149a esp 147b: 154a- 
157a; 191a'192b; 194b-196a; 213a 259b esp 
213a-2l9a, 226a'228a, 239a 240a, 258b 259b; 
299a-301a 

2. The sameness of things numerically diverse 

2a. The being of sameness or similitude: the 
reality of kinds or universal 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 87d'89a; 113c 114a,c / 
Phaedo, 228d-230c; 231c-232a; 240b-246c esp 
242c-244b / Republic, bk x, 427c*429c / 
Timaeus, 457c-d / Parmenides 486a-5Ud / 
Theae/ctus, 535a 536b / Sophist, S70a-574c / 
Philebus, 610d-613a / Saenth Letter, 809c 810b 

8 ARisnnx.E: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch ii 

. [77*5-9] 105d-106a; ch 24 [85*31-'*^) 116c; 

185*^15-221 117a / Sophistical Refutations, cii 22 
[178**37 -39] 246c / Metaphysics, bk i, cii 6 
505b-506b; ch 9 508c-511c; bk hi, cii i 
t995*’'3-*81 514a; l995’'i*-38l 514b; [996*4 9) 
Sl4c; CH 2 l997*34^*^i2| 516a-b{ cii 3 [998**14] 
-CH 4 [999*’24] 517b-518c; cii 4 [ioai*4-**25i 
519d-520c; cii 6 [1002^11-31] 521b-d; bk vii, 
CH 8 (io33'*i9 -1034*8] 5564*557b; ch 10 
[i035*’2^32l 559b; ch ii Ii037*5-9] 560c; ch 
13-14 562a-563c; ch 15 ii040*8-**4) 564a-c; 
CH 16 [1040*’! 6-1041*4] 564d'565a; hk ix, ch 
8 [i050**35-i05i*2l 576d-577a; bk x, ch 10 
S86c-d; BK XI, cii i li059*39-'*8| 587b-c; bk 
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XII, CH 3 [1070*4-30] S99b'd; bk xiii, ch 4-5 
610a-611d; cii 10 618c 619a, c 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk i, Sllb-d 

19 AQmshs: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 3, a 3, 
ANs 16a'd; o 15. a 3, rlp 4 93b-94a; g 16, a 7, 
REP 2 99a-d; q 29, a 2, kep 4 163b 164b; o 
30, A 4 170c-171b; Q 84, A I, ANS and rep i 
440d'442a; a 2, ans 442b'443c; a 5 446c- 
447c; o 85, A I, ANS and rep 1-2 451c-453c: 
A 2, REP 2 453d-455b; a 3, rep 1,4 455b- 
457a; part i-ii, q 29, a 6, ans and rep i 
748b-749a 

20 AguiNAs: Summa Theologica, part hi, q 2, a 
5, REP 2 715a-716b 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part i, 55b'56a; 59d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 40, sciioi. i 
387b-388a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch 
hi, sect 6-2q 255c'260a; ch vi, sect 26 -51 
274d-283a esp sect 36-37 279a-b; bk iv, ch 
III, sect 31 323c-d; ch vi, sect 4 331d-332b 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
6-19 405d-410c passim 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xii, niv 
125, 507b [In f) 

53 James: Psychology, 299b-300a; 305a-314a; 
873a-b 

2b. The relation between sameness and unity: 
sameness as a participation in the one 

7 Plato: Parmenides, 493b-d; 498a-499a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk v, ch 6 536a- 
S37c; CII 9 538c-539a; bk x, ch 3 SSla-d 

11 Nicomachus: Arithmetic, bk ii, 838c; 839c 
840a 

2c, The distinction between sameness and sim- 
ilarity and their opposites, diversity and 
difference: the composition of sameness 
and diversity; degrees of likeness and 
difference 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 49a -b 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk i, ch 16-17 152a'b / 
Physics, BK VH, CH 4 330d-333a / Metaphystes. 
BK V, CH 9 536c-539a; ch 28 [io24“io-i(>l 
546c; BK X, OH 3 [io54**3-io55*3l 581b d; ch 
8 9 585b-586c 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, o 3, a 8, 
KEP 3 19d 20c; Q 4, A 3 22b-23b; q 11, a i, 
REP 2 46d-47d; q 13 62b-75b passim, esp a 5 
66b-67d; q 57. a 2, rep 2 295d-297a; q 93 
492a-501c passim; part i -11, o 27, a 3 738c- 
739c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi suppl, 
Q 69, a I, REP 2 885c-886c; q 92, a i, ans and 
REP 7 102SC' 1032b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 11. aph 22 
153b-c; APir 27 157b-158d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, cii 
xxvrii, sect I 228c 

53 James; Psychology, 319b-322a; 344b-348a esp 
347a-348a; 378b 


Chapter 82: SAME AND OTHER 
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( 2 . The sameness ef ^ings numerically diverse^ 

2d. The distinaion of things in terms of their 
diversities and differences: real and 
logical distinctions 

7 Plato: Phaedrus^ 134b c / Phaedo^ 227 d' 
228a / Theaetetus^ 548C'549d / Statesman^ 
595a 

8 Aristotle: Topics^ bk i, ch 7 146a'C; cit 16 
152a'b; bk vn, cii 1 206b,d-208a / Meta- 
physics^ BK X, CH 3 581a<d 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals^ bk i, cii 2 4 
165d'168c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i, q a 8, 
REP 3 19d-20c: Q II, A I 46d-47d; 0 n, a 7, 
ANs 68d'70d; g 14, a 6 , ans 80a'81c; g 28, 
A 3 ]60a'C; a 4, rep 1 160c 161d; q 30, \ 1, 
REP 2 167a 168!a; q 51 171b-175c; g ^6, a 2, 
ANS 192a'194c: q 40, a 2, ans and rlp 5 
214b'215b; q 47, aa 1-2 256a* 258c; g 50, 
A 2, ans 270a'272a; a 4, rep i~2 273b-274b; 
Q 75 i A 3, REP I 380c'381b; g 76, a 3, rlp 4 
391a-393a; g 77, a 3, ans 401d-403a; g 85, 
A 7, rep 3 459c 460b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part hi, q 2, 
A 3, REP 1 713a'714c; g 17, a i, rep 7 807a- 
808d 

31 Descartes: Meditations^ iii, 87c d / Objec- 
tions and Replies, 114d-115a,c; 119d 120 c; 
136a b; 152d-156a; 224d-225d; 231a'232d 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 1 , axiom 5 355d; part 
II, PROP 1-2 373d-374a; prop 7 , corol and 
sciioL 375a-c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch 
HI, sect 13 14 257c-258b; cii vi, .sect 
7-25 270b'274d; sect 36-42 279a 280c; 
bk IV, CH I, SECT 4 307b'C; ch hi, sect 8 
315b-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, ’^a'108a,c esp 100a- 
b, 102b-c, 10Sa-106b; 193a'200c esp 197b- 
198a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 25d-29a esp 28b- 
29a; 30d-31b; 241d-242a 
53 James: Psychology, 315a-336a esp 319a, 320a- 
322b, 324a-b, 327a-334a; 550b-551b [fn 2]; 
867a-874a; 878a; 880b 

2 r. The limits of otherness: the impossibility 
of utter diversity 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 4 [i**25-2®4] 5d-6a 
/ Metaphysics, bk hi, cu 3 517a-518a; bk x, 
CH 3 [1054^*14-23! 581b c 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologira, part 1. q 3, a 5 
17c-18b; A 8, rep 3 19d'20c; g iz, a 1, rep 2 
46d-47d; g 90, a 1, kep 3 480d'481d 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 516b-c; 518d-519a 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, axiom 5 355d; prop 
2-3 355d'356a; prop 17, schol 362c-363c; 
PART 111 , PROP 5 398d 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 107b-c; 197b*198a 
53 James: Psychology, 320a-322a esp 321a^b; 
344b-345b 


3. The modes of sameness and otherness or 
diversity 

3^. Essential sameness or difference and acci- 
dental sameness or difference 

7 Plato: Republic, bk v, 358a 360a 

8 Aristoti f : Topics, bk i, ch 5 [ioi**37 -io2'‘i7| 
144d-145a; cn 6 [102^27-35] 145d; bk vi, <*h 
I [i3g“24-**2| 192a b; ch 4 194c-196a; ch 5 
[i42*'3() 14 3*8) 196b c; cn 6 [i 44*23-27! 197d; 
ch 6 [i44‘*3] CII 7 [146*35] 198a-200b; bk mi, 
CH 2 208a / Metaphysics, bk v, ch q 538c- 
539a; bk vh, ch 12 [1038*8 30] 561d 562a; 
BK X, ch 3 [1054*33 ^2] 581a-b 

PAristoilk: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
(486*15-487*1) 7 b*d ! Parts of Animals, bk i, 
CII 2-4 165d'168c / Generation of Animals, 
BK V, ch I [778*15 **20] 320a 321a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, \ 3 
16a-d; g 4, a 3, ans 22b-23b; o 29, a i, khp 
3 162a'163b; g 57, a 2, rep 2 295d-297a; 
g 75, a 3, RtP I 380C'381b; g 77, a i, hep 7 
399c-401b; g 93, a 2, ans 493a-d; p\ur 1 ii, 
g 17, A 4, ans 688d 689c; g 35, a 8 7790- 
780c 

20 AgiiNAs: Summa Theologica, part hi, g 2 , 
A 3, RFP I 713a 714c; g 17, a i, rlp 7 807a- 
808d; g 79, a 1, ru p 2,4 951b 953b; a 2, rlp 
I 2 953b-955c 

31 Discartfs: Objections and Replies, 136a b; 
152d-156a; 224d-225d; 231a-232d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 4-5 SSGa-b 

35 I-ocke: Human Understanding, 11 k hi, ch hi, 
SECT 13-14 257C'258b; cii vi 268b 283a jus- 
sirn, esp stcr 22 273d-274a, slci 49 282c; 
CH X, SI or 20 21 296d 297b; bk iv, ch \i, 
srcT 4 331d 332b 

42 Kani : Pure Reason, 193a 200c 

49 D^K^\IN: Origin of Species, 212d-213c 

3a{l) Specific and generic sameness: natural 
and logical genera 

SArisiotle: Topics, bk i, ch 7 [103*6-23] 
146a b / Physics, bk v, cii 4 [227^3-21] 308b c; 
BK VH, CII I [242*32-**4] 326c-d; cii 4 330d- 
333a / Generation and Corruption, bk 11, cii ii 
[338*^12-19) 440d-441a,c/ Metaphysics, bk hi, 
cu 3 517a 518a; bk v, ch 6 [1016*24-**! | 536d- 
537a; [ioi6**32-ioi7*3] 537c; eii 9 (1018*4-11) 
538d; cu 10 [ioi8*38-**8] f39b-c; cii 28 
[1024** 10- 16) 546c; BK X, CH? I [1052*28 37) 
578d; CH 3 [1054*33 **2] 581a-^; ch 8 *9 585b' 
586c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[486*15-487*1! 7b-d / Parts of, Animals, bk i, 
CH I [639*12 -**9l 161 b-d; ch 2-4 16Sd'168c 

12 LucRE'nus: Nature of Things, bk 11 [1077- 
1089! 28d 

19 A*'hjinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 5 
17C'18b; g 4, A 3 22b'23b; g 11, a 1, rep 2 
46d-47d; g 15, a 3, rep 4 93b-94a; g 28, a i, 
REP 2 157c 158d; g 29, a 2, rep 4 163b-164b; 
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Q 30 , A 4 , ANS and REP 3 170c-171b; o 50 . a 

2, RI.P I 270a'272a; q 57, a 2, rei» 2 295d- 
297a; q 66, a 2, rep 2 345d 347b; o 75 , a 
REP I 380c-381b; q 76, a 3, rep 4 391a-393a; 
g 77, A 4, REP 1 403a- d; Q 79, a 5, rh* 3 418c- 
4l9b; Q 85, A 3, ANS and rep 4 455b.457a; 
A 5, rep 3 457d-458d; q 88, a 2, rep 4 471c- 
472c; Q 93, A I, REP 3 492a'd; a 2, ans 493a'd 

20 Aouinas: Summa Thcologica, pari- i-ii, o 61, 
A I, REP I 54d 55c; part hi st'i'pi., q 92, a i, 
\NS 1025c'1032b 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum^ dk ii, aph 25 
155a d; aph 28 158d'159a 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk in, ch iii, 
SI cT 6-20 255C'260a; ch iv, sect 16 263b-c 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 341b 342b 
42 K\nt: Pure Reason, 197b 198a 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 28b'29a; 207a- 
208a csp 207d / Descent of Man, 332b'C; 
347a-b 

S3 James: Psychology, 344b-345b; 870a-871a 

3^(2) The othernpss- 'f species in a genus: the 
diversity of contraries 

8 Aris roTi.i- ; Physics, rk 1, cii 3 liS8“i8 25] 
263 c; CH 6 [189“! I 141 264 c; [c89'*2 3 27] 265 b; 
iiK IV, CH 14 (224*2 16] 303 d' 304 a,c / A/c/rf- 
physus, BK V, 4 H 10 [1018*25 -*'71 S 39 a-b; bk x, 
( H 4 581 d' 582 d; ch 8-9 585 b- 586 c/ Soul, rk 
i, c H i [402‘’i <d 631 c d 

9 Arisu)iee: History of Animals, bk 1, cii i 
[486*15 487*1] 7b d / Parts of Animals, bk 1, 
CFi 2 4 165d 168c / Politics, bk iv, ch 4 
[121)0**25 36] 489d 490a 

17 l’L<HrNi's; Sixth Enncad, tr hi, ch 18-20 
291a 293a 

19 AguiNAs: Summa Theologica, part i, g 4 . a 

3, ANN 22b-23b; g 11, a i, rep 2 46d- 
47d; g 50, \ 4 273b'274b; g 75 , a 3, rep i 
380c 381b; part 1-11, g 23, a 1, ans 723c- 
724c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1 11 , g 54 , 
A I, REP 1 22d'23d; g 72 , a 7 , ans U7a- 
118a 

35 I. 0 CKE: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vi, 
SECT 39 279c 280a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 197b-198a 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 30d 31b; 241 d- 
’ 242a 

53 James: Psychology, 344b 345b; 387b 

(3) Generic otherness or heterogeneity 

8 ARisnvrLE: Categories, cii 4 [i *’25 2 * 4 ] 5d-6a 
/ Topics, BK I, CH 13 149d 152a passim; ch 
16 [io 7 ** 37 ]-cii 17 [ 108 * 14 ] 152a-b / Physics, 
BK VII, CII 4 330d-333a csp [ 249*3 24 ] 331d' 
332b / Metaphysics, iik hi, cii 3 517a 518a; 
RK V, cii 28 [ 1024**10 16 ] 546c 
19 Aouinas; Summa Theologica, part i, q 3 , a 5 
17C'18b; g 4 . A 3 22b'23b; 0 88 , a 2 . rep 4 
471C-472C 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 197b'198a 


5b. Relational sameness: sameness by analogy 
or proportional similitude 

7 Plato: (Sorgtas, 267 c - 268 a / Timaeus, 448 b'd 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 10 
[76*36 **2l lOSa; BK II, 14 [98*20 23] 134 a; 
CH 17 [99*1 6] 135 b / Topics, bk i, ch 17 
[108*6-1 4] 152 b; BK IV, CH 4 [124*15-20] 172 d; 
bk V, CII 7 [i36**33 137*20] 189 a'C; cii 8 
[138**23 27] 191 b'C / Physics, bk 1, ch 7 [191* 
8 12] 266 d; bk vii, ch 4 (249*22-24! 332 b / 
Generation and Corruption, bk 11, ch 6 [333* 
^7 h 1 434 a / Meteorology, bk iv, ch 9 (387**1 
6] 491 c / Metaphysics, bk v, cii 6 (ini6**32- 
1017*3] 537 c; CII 9 [1018*12-13] 538 d; bk ix, 
CH I [1046*4-8] 570 d- 571 a; cii 6 [1048*31 AS] 
573 d- 574 a; bk xh, ch 4-5 599 d- 60 ]a passim 
/ Soul, BK HI, CH 7 [43i“20-**i] 663 d- 664 a; cn 
8 [43i*'2o-432'*2j 664 b-c 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk i, cii i 
[486*15-487*1] 7 b-d; BK viii, CH i [588*i8-*'5] 
114 b, d / Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 4 167 d- 
168 c: CH 5 [645**! 646*5] 169 b' d / Generation 
of Animals, bk i, ch i j7i5**r7-26] 255 d; bk 
HI, ch 10 1760*9 17] 301 b / P2thics, bk i, ch 6 
[1096*^*27- 30] 342 a; bk v, ch 3 378 C' 379 b; bk 
vHi, <.ii 7 [1158**29 33] 410 d / Politics, bk v, 
CH I [1301**29 36] 503 a / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 2 
[1357**25 135 ^^*^] 597 c d; bk ii, ch 20 [1393* 
22 I 394“8] 640 d* 641 d; bk hi, ch 4 657 b-d; 
CH 10 II 662 c* 666 b / Poetics, ch 21 [i457**6- 
33] 693 a c 

11 Iu’clid: Elements, bk v 81 a- 98 b csp oeiini- 
iTONs, 5-6 81 a; bk vh, definitions, 20 127 b 
11 Nicomacih's. Arithmetic, bk 11, 841 c d 
16 Kepler: Harmonies of the World, 1078 b- 
1080 a passim 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, g 4, a 3 
22 b 23 b; 013, a \ 5 6 66b 68c; a 10 72 c 73 c; 
g 14, A 3, REP 2 77 d- 78 b; g 16, a 6, ans 98 b-d; 
g 44, A 3, ANS 240 b* 241 a; g 66, a 2, ws 
345 d 347 b; g 93, a i, rep 3 492 a-d; part 
1 H, g 20, A 3, rep 3 713 c- 714 c; q 27. \ 3, 
HI p 2 738 c' 739 c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, g Oi, 
A i, KIP I 54 d' 55 c; part ih, q 60, a i, sns 
and rep 3 847 b' 848 a; part hi suppl, g 69, 
A 1, KLP 2 885 c 886c; g 92, a 1, ans and rlp 
6-7 1025 c- 1032 b 

24 Rabelais; Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk 1, 
12 d 13 b 

28 H arm y: 0;j Animal Generation, 336 b d; 
449 a b; 469 d 470 d 

30 Bac.on : Novum Organum, bk h, aph 27 157 b- 
158 d 

31 Objections and Replies, \5%h 161 d 
35 Lock I : Human Understanding, bk 11, tJi 

XXVIII, SFCT I 228 c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect ix, div 
82 487 b c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 72 c 74 a / Judgement, 
601 d 603 a 
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(3. Tb9 modes oj sameness and ethemess or diver- 
sity, Relational sameness: sameness hy 
analogy or proportional similitude ) 

49 Darwin Ongm of Species, 212d 213c 

53 James* Psychology, 549b 550a » 688a 689b 
passim 

3c. Sameness in quality, or likeness: variations 
in degree of the same quality 

7 Plato Parmenides, 493d 494a 

8 Arisioilb. Categories, ch 3 [^^^2 4*9] 8a b, 
CH 6 16*27 lOd 11a, ch 8 [io‘’26 ii*iol 
15d 16b / fopics, BK III, LH s 166b c / Ph\ 

BK IV, cii 9 [217*^1 '*11] 297b / Generation 
and Corruption, bk 11 , ch 6 [3 ^1^27 3^] 434a 
/ Metaphysics, bk v, ch 9 [ioi8*i3 19J S38d 
539a, CH 15 Iio 2 i *8 14] 542b c, bk ch 3 
[io 54*»8 13] 581b 

9 Aristotle. History of inimals, bk 1 , i ii i 
[ 486*1 5-487*11 7b d, BK VIII, CH I [588*18 31] 
114b, d / Parts of AmmaL, bk 11, cii 2 [64 S* 12- 
649SI 173a-174a 

17 P10TINU& First Lnnead, tr ii, ch 2, 7b / 
Fourth Etmead, tr ix, ch 4, 206c d / Sixth 
Ermead, ir 111 , ch 15 289a c 

18 Augustine City of God, bk xi, cii 10, 328b 

19 Aquinas Summa Fhcologtca, parti, q 4, a 3, 
ANS 22b 23b, q 42, \ i, rtp 1 224b 225d, 
pari i-ii, Q 27 , a 3 738c 739c, q 28 , a i, rtp 2 
740b'741a 

20 Aquinas Summa Theologtea, part i 11 , q 52 
15d*-19c, Q 72, A 7, ANS 117a U8a, part 111 
SUPPL, Q 69, A 1, REP 2 885c 886c, Q 92, K l\ 
ANS and REP 7 1025c 1032b 

30 Bacon. Novum Organum, bk 11 , aph 13 145b 
148d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 57 , schol 
415b 

35 Lockb Human Understanding, bk h, ch 
xxviii, sEci 1 228c, BK IV, CH II, SEC I II 13 
311c 312b 

42 Kant. Pure Reason, 73c 74a / Judgement, 
602b 603a esp 602b, d [fn i| 

53 James. Psychology, 319b 322a, 329a b, 3463- 
348a; 378b 

3d, Sameness in quantity, or equality: kinds of 
equality 

7 Plato. Fhaedo, 228a 229c / Parmenides, 
494b c, 500c 502a, 508c d, 510b 511a 

8 Aristotle Categories, ch 6 [6*27 35) lOd 11a 
/ Generation and Corruption, bk 11, ch 6 [333* 
27-34] 434a/ Metaphysics, bk v, ch 15 [1021* 
8-14] 542b c, BK X, f 11 3 [1054^1 3] 581b, ch 
5 583a'C 
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For: Other discussions of the principle of identity and of its significance for beings change, and 
thought, see Being 2b, 7b(5); Change 2; Logic la; One and Many 2a; Principle ic, 
33(3); Relation la; and for the problems of personal identity and the identity of a state, 
see Soul id; State 3g. 
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For: Ollier considerations of sameness or similarity, and of the problem of the reality of kinds or 
universal, jtv Form 2a; Idea la, 6b; Onk and Many ic; Universal and Partici’i.ar 
2a-2c. 

Matters relevant to the analysis of essential and accidental sameness, specific and generic 
sameness, and otherness in species or in genus, see Evolution ib; Idea 4b(^); Nature 
ia(i); One and Many 3b(i); Opposition ic(2); Relation 53(4); Uni^frsal \nd 
Particular 5b. 

The nature of the similitude between heterogeneous things, and for the problem of signifying 
such similitude, see Being i ; Sign and Symbol 3d; and for the related distinction be tween 
univocal, equivocal, and analogical terms, see Idea 4b(4); Sign and Symbol sb-jd. 

Another discussion of sameness by analogy or relational sameness, see Relation id, 53^ 5); 
and for sameness in quality and cjuantity, see Quality 3c, 4c; Qu antiiy ib. 

Similitude in the relation of knower and known, of lover and loved, and in imitation, sec 
Art 3; Form id(i); KNowLErxiE 1, 4<1; Love 4a; Nature 2a; One and Many 41. 

The principle of similarity in the association of ideas, see Idea 5c; Memory and Imagin’ \ noN 
2c; Relation 4f; Sense 3d(i). 

The theory of deiinition as constituted by the statement of genus and difference, see Deitm- 
TioN 2b; Nature 4a; Opposition 10(2). 

'I'he problem of similitude Ik lwcen CjckI and creatures, and for its bearing on the signifi- 
cance of the names we apply to G(k 1 , see Cod 3f, 6a -6b; Man i la; Nature ib; One and 
Many ib; Sign and vSymbol World 3a-3b. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I N our time, science, philosophy, and religion 
have come to represent three quite distinct 
intellectual enterprises. Each appeals for alle- 
giance not merely on the ground that it can 
answer fundamental questions, but also because 
of its contribution to human life and culture. 
In other periods, philosophy and religion com- 
peted for supremacy, though, as appears in the 
chapter on Philosophy, some philosophers and 
theologians tried to remove this conflict by ar- 
guing for the complete compatibility of reason 
and fiiiih. Nevertheless, before the I9lh cen- 
tury, the issue, if one existed, was between phi- 
losophy and religion. Science had not yet be- 
come sufficiently distinct from philosophy to 
complicate the picture. 

When science and philosophy are not them- 
selves sharply distinguished, men are not coil- 
fronted with three separate claims upon their 
intellectual allegiance. Modern science as some- 
thing quite distinct in method and subject mat- 
ter from traditional philosophy may actually 
make its appearance as early as the 17th cen- 
tury. But not until Kant arc two kinds of sci- 
ence plainly set apart. Not until then are they 
so defined that one becomes identified with 
what men have always called “philosophy” and 
the other gradually appropriates the name of 
“science” and regards itself as a quite separate 
enterprise. 

Kant differentiates between the empirical 
and the rational sciences. This differentiation 
lends to correspond with the distinction by 
others before him of experimental and abstract 
philosophy. It also corresponds with a Liter di- 
vision into the experimental or inductive and 
the philosophical or deductive sciences. But 
Kant does not seem to contemplate the possi- 
bility of conflict between science and philos- 
ophy— between the experimental study of na- 
ture and metaphysics or, what is for him the 


same, between empirical and rational physics. 

Hume is willing to admit only mathcniaiics 
to the status of a rational science, capable of 
demonstrating its conclusions with certainly. 
He insists upon experimental reasoning in the 
study of nature, wherein only probable conclu- 
sions can be attained. But he does not make 
these critical points in terms of science vcinus 
philosophy. If the traditional metaphysics is to 
be rejected, it is not because it is philoM>pliy 
rather than science, but because ii represents a 
failure in philosophy or science, resulting fiom 
the wrong method of dealing with matters of 
fact. 

In the iplh century, however, Auguste 
Comte formulates a doctrine wfiflch. under the 
title of Positive Philosophy, cxpliciliv declares 
that only the jxisitivc sciences— the siutis ol 
natural, mental, and social phenomena by cm 
pineal methods— deserve to be called “sci- 
ences” in the eulogistic sense of that term. In 
contrast, philosophy is mere speculation, and 
religion is superstition. The word “speculation” 
is for the |X)sitivist only slightly less invidious 
than “su|x.'rsiiiion.” Whereas superstition im- 
plies irrational belief, speculation represents a 
futile attempt by reason to go behind the phe- 
nomena in order to discover ultimate causes or 
substances. This cannot result in anything bui 
guesswork or conjecture— nevcij in knowledge 
or science, which arc the same fo| the positivist. 
For all its show of logic and sysK m, philosophy 
cannot produce conclusions whii h have the va- 
lidity or objectivity of science, j^rcause it tries 
to do more than explore and defcribc the piie- 
nomcna and because it tries to do whatever it 
docs without investigation or experiment. 

Frrm many sources in addition to Qimtc 
similar views converge to form an attitude gen- 
erally prevalent in the world today under the 
name of positivism. All its current varieties 
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$cein to have this much in common: the identt- 
ficaiion of science with knowledge of fact, and 
further, the restriction of such knowledge to 
conclusions obtained and verified empirically. 
Whatever does not accord with this conception 
of science is cither, like mathematics or logic, a 
purely formal discipline or, like pliilosopliy and 
religion, it is conjecture, opinion, or belief— 
personal, subjective, even wishful. 

It seems appropriate that the most recent 
author in the set of great l)ooks should provide 
us with a declaration of positivism and that he 
should set science against philosophy and reli- 
gion. It isalso lit ting that he should bcascientist 
in the held of psychology* since psychology is a 
late-comcr among the disciplines which, once 
branches of philosophy, now claim to be posi- 
tive sciences. Not viii) Luc. but last, according 
to Freud, for “sociology, wliich deals with the 
behavior of man in society, can be nothing 
other than applied psychology. Strictly sj^eak- 
ing, indeed, there arc only two sciences— psy- 
chology, pure and applied, and natural science.’* 

In his New Inlroihictory Lectures on Psycho- 
Analysts^ Freud concludes with a statement of 
what he calls the “scientific Weltanschauung*' 
Jn essence, he thinks, “it asserts that there is no 
other source of knowledge of the universe, but 
the iniellectual manipulation of carefully veri- 
fied observations, in fact, what is called re- 
search, and that no knowledge can be obtained 
from revelation, intuition, or inspiration.*’ 
Freud makc5 the drastic implications of this 
statemeut quite explicit. “It is inadmissible to 
declare,” he writes, "that science is one field of 
human intellectual activity, and that religion 
and philosophy arc others, at least as valuable, 
and that science has no business to interfere 
wit.h the other two, that they all have an equal 
claim to truth, and that everyone is free to 
choose whence he sliall draw his convictions 
and in which lie shall place his belief. 

“Such an attitude,” he goes on, “is consid- 
ered particularly respectable, tolerant, broad- 
minded, and free from ndrrow prejudices. Un- 
fortunately, it is not tenable; it shares all the 
pernicious qualities of an entirely unscientific 
Weltanschauung^ and in practice comes to much 
the same thing. The bare fact is that truth can- 
not be tolerant and cannot admit compromise 
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or limitations, that scientific research looks on 
the whole field of human activity as its own, 
and must adopt an uncompromisingly critical 
attitude towards any other power ihat seeks to 
usurp any part of its province.” 

As a threat to the dominion of science over 
man and society, “religion alone is a really seri- 
ous enemy.” Philosophy, Freud thinks, “lias no 
immediate influence on the great majority of 
mankind”; whereas “religion is a tremendous 
force which exerts its power over the strongest 
emotions of human beings.” Religion and sci- 
ence might be compatible if religion, offering 
men something “incomparably more lx*auiiful, 
more comforting, and more ennobling than 
anything they cotiid ever get from science,” 
would only siiy: ‘It is a fact that I cannot give 
you what men commonly call truth; to obtain 
that, you must go to science.’ ” 

But religion cannot sjiy that, Freud thinks, 
without losing “all influence over the mass of 
mankind,” and science cannot, on its side, yield 
at all in its claim to being the only avenue to 
truth. Hmploving a method W’hich “carefully 
examines the trustworthiness of the sense per- 
ceptions on which it bases its conclusions," 
which “provides itself with new perceptions 
• . . not obtainable by everyday means," and 
which “isolates the determinants of these new 
exjx'ncnces by puqxjsely varied experimenta- 
tion,” science alone can “arrive at correspond- 
ence with reality,” It is “this correspondence 
with the real external world we call truth”; and 
thus when “religion claims that it am lake the 
place ol science and that, because it is benefi- 
cent and ennobling, it must therefore be true, 
that claim is, in ilict, an encroachment, which, 
in the interests of everyone, should be resisted.” 

Philosophy does not seem to Freud to offer 
men a genuine alternative to scientific tinth. 
Unlike religion, it is not in his view necessarily 
opposed to science; at times it even behaves “as 
if it were a science/' and to some extent makes 
“use of the same methods.” But insofar as it 
parts company with science by clinging “to the 
illusion that it can produce a complete and co- 
herent picture of the universe,” philosophy 
must be regarded as an impostor in the halls of 
knowledge. 

The picture philosophy tries to construct, 
Freud says, "must needs fall to pieces with 
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every new advance in our knowledge.” Not it- 
self knowledge, but mere opinion or specula- 
tion, philosophy docs not, any more than reli- 
gion, offer a substitute for science. Both to- 
gether fall under Freud’s interdict. Both to- 
gether would be outcasts from human culture 
if what he calls “our best hope for the future,” 
that is, “the intellect — the scientific spirit, rea- 
son — should in time establish a dictatorship 
over the human mind.” 

WiLUAM James, almost contemporary with 
Freud, also draws a sharp line l>etwcen science 
and philosophy. Writing his Principles of Psy- 
chology at a time when the experimental 
methods of the natural sciences, especially 
physiology, have just been introtluccd into the 
study of mental phenomena, he is at pains to 
define the scope of psychology as a natural sci- 
ence, and to separate the questions which can 
be properly considered by a scientist from those 
which belong to the philosopher. But, unlike 
Freud, James docs not seem to regard the phi- 
losopher as engaged in a futile effort to solve 
problems which are either insoluble or better 
left until science finds means for solving them. 

For James the distinction between science 
and philosophy does not seem to lie only in the 
methods they employ, though the empirical or 
experimental approach docs have a bearing on 
the kind of problems scientists can undertake 
to solve and the conclusions they can reach. 
The problems and the conclusions arc them- 
selves characteristically different from those of 
the philosopher. 

The scientist describes the phenomena, ac- 
cording to James, as precisely as possible and as 
comprehensively, but without any implication 
of finality or totality. 1 le recogni;tes that his de- 
scriptive formulations are tentative and incom- 
plete, always subject to the discovery of new 
data or a more refined presentation of the evi- 
dence. Above all, he admits that he is only de- 
scribing, not explaining— not laying bare the 
ultimate reality which gives the phenomena 
their deepest intelligibility, or ascertaining the 
causes which show why, not merely how, things 
happen as they do. 

In the Preface to his Principles, James says 
that he has “kept close to the point of view of 
natural science throughout the book . . • This 


book, assuming that thoughts and feelings exist 
and arc vehicles of knowledge, thereupon con- 
tends that psychology, when she has ascer- 
tained the empirical correlation of the various 
sorts of thought or feeling with definite condi- 
tions of the brain, can go no farther— can go no 
farther, that is, as a natural science. If she goes 
farther, she becomes metaphysical. All attempts 
to explain our phenomenally given thoughts as 
products of deeper-lying entities . . , are meta- 
physical.” 

'fhis sciciuilic point of view, James admits, 

“is anything but ultimate 'I'hc data assumed 

by psychology, just like those assumed by 
physics, must sometime be overhauled. The 
effort to overhaul them clearly and thoroughly 
is metaphysics.” James does not imply that 
metaphysics cannot “perform her task well,” 
but he does think that “she . . . spoils two g(x>d 
things when she injects herself into a natural 
science.” 

Science and metaphysics should be kept 
quite separate, even though the sciences, in 
accumulating “a mass of descriptive details,” 
run “into queries which only a metaphysics 
alive to the weight of her task eSn hope success- 
fully to deal with. That will perhaps be centu- 
ries hence; and meanwhile the best mark of 
health that a science can show is this unfinished- 
seeming front.” 

The variance of James’ conception of meta- 
physics and Its future from other traditional 
vic\s^ on that subject is discussed in the chapter 
on Metaphymcs. ficre it is relevant to observe 
that James has a conception of science broad 
enough to include both the empirical natural 
sciences and what he calls the “pure or a priori 
sciences of Classification, Logic, and Mathe- 
matics.” Yet in his view metaphysics does rep- 
resent philosophy as opposed to science, be- 
cause it aims at ultimate rcalit)4or underlying 
causes. For example, he rejects the theory of a 
soul, not because he knows it tp be false, but 
becaUsSe he thinks it has no placdin ”a psychol- 
ogy which contents itself with Verifiable laws” 
and which is to “remain positivistic and non- 
mctaphysical.” 

James seems to embrace the positivist view, 
prevalent in the 19th century and our own 
day. He limits science to, as well as excludes 
philo.sophy from, the domain of empirical 
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knowledge. In discussing the possibility of free 
will, he says that “Psychology will be Psy- 
chology and Science, Science, as much as ever 
(as much and no more) in this world, whether 
free-will be true in it or not. Science, however, 
must be constantly reminded that her pur- 
|X)ses are not the only purposes, and that the 
order of uniform causation which she has use 
for, and is therefore right in postulating, may 
be enveloped in a wider order, in which she 
has no claims at all.” 

Tiiosh MODERN SCIENTISTS and philosophers 
who do not make a sharp distinction lx*tween 
science and philosophy and who antedate any 
explicit formulation of the positivist doctrine, 
nevertheless do for the most part conceive 
natural science as experimental in its mcthcKl 
and as having tn its g<>al the fonnulation of 
general laws describing and correlating the 
phenomena. 'Fhey do not all exclude causes 
fioin the consideration of the natural scientist; 
noi do they all, as stringently as James, rule out 
explanation iti favor of description or correla- 
tion. Fuithermorc, the almost universal em- 
ph,isis by modern writers upon the ex|xrrinien- 
lal cliar.icter of the natural sciences does not 
mean a universal uientiiication of science with 
the cxpt'rimental disciplines. 

Mathematics, for example, is usually re- 
garded as a science in spite of its being non- 
experinicntal. For Locke and Hume, as well as 
for Descartes, it exhibits certain characteristics 
— the self evidence of principles, the certainty 
of demonstrations * which make it more genu- 
inely worthy of the high name of science than 
arc the tentative hypotheses and probable con- 
clusions of experimental physics. Other disci- 
plines arc called “sciences” by comparison with 
mathematics rather than physics. Descartes, 
for instance, seems to think that metaphys- 
ics can as surely be made a science as mathe- 
matics can be. I^kc argues that demonstration 
from axioms is not limircd to the science of 
quantity. As much clarity and certainty i.s at- 
tainable in reasoning aliout moral matters. 
Ethics is no less a science than mathematics. 

I lobbc.s appears to take a similar view of poli- 
tics, though it must be noted in his case that he 
differs from I>escarles and IxKke, from Bacon, 
Hume, and others in not distinguishing mathc- 
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matics from physics with respect to the latter's 
need for experimental evidence. All the sciences 
are for him alike in being “the demonstrations 
of consec|uences of one affirmation to another,” 
regardless of “the diversity of the matter.” The 
“certain and infallible” sign that a man is a sci- 
entist in any field of subject matter is that he 
can “demonstrate the truth thereof perspicu- 
ously to another.” 

Hobbes, furthermore, seems to think that 
what is true of geometry is true of every 
science, namely, that it must begin with defini- 
tions. “In geometry,” he says, “men begin at 
settling the signification of their words; which 
settling of significations, ihey call definitions 
Without definitions, science is impossible. “In 
the right definition of names,” Hobbes main- 
tains, “lies the first use of speech, which is the 
acquisition of science; and in the wrong, or no 
definitions, lies the first abuse, from which pro- 
ceed all false or senseless tenets.” 

Freud expresses the opposite view, which is 
generally more characteristic of the attitude of 
the modern scientist, especially the experimen- 
talist or empiricist in method. “The view is 
often defended,” he writes, “that sciences 
should be built on clear and sharply defined 
basal concepts.” But “in actual fact, no science, 
not even the most exact, begins with such 
definitions. The true loginning of scientific 
activity,” Freud holds, “consists rather in de- 
scribing phcnonjcna and then proceeding to 
group, classify and correlate them. Even at the 
stage of description, it is not possible to avoid 
applying certain abstract ideas to the material 
in hand, ideas derived from various sources and 
certainly not the fruit of new experience only. 
. . . rhey must at first necessarily possess some 
measure of uiicertaiiuy; there can be no ques- 
tion of any clear limitation of their content. 
So -'ng as they remain in this condition, we 
come to an understanding about their meaning 
by repeated references to the material of ob- 
.servatioii, from which we seem to have deduced 
our abstract ideas, but which is in point of fact 
subject to them.” 

The basic concepts or definitions of a science 
arc, according to Freud, “in the nature of con- 
ventions; although,” he adds, “everything de- 
pends on their being chosen in no arbitrary 
manner, but determined by the important 
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relations they have to the empirical material. 
... It is only after more searchin/t investigation 
of the field in question that we are able to for- 
mulate with increased clarity the scientific con- 
cepts underlying it. . . . Then indeed, it may be 
time to immure them in definitions. The prog- 
ress of science, however, demands a certain 
elasticity even in these definitions.” This may 
not be true of mathematical concepts or defini- 
tions, but, Freud points out, the science of 
physics illustrates “the way in which even those 
*basal concepts’ that are firmly established in 
the form of definitions are constantly being 
altered in their content,” 

With the exception of Hobbes, the notion 
that scientific conclusions can be drawn from 
definitions or can be established without re- 
course toexpenmen t, is not usually extended by 
modern writers from mathematics and meta- 
physics to physics. As the chapter on Physics 
shows, the basic division of the studv of nature 
into philosophical and scientific physics becomes 
equivalent, in modern times, to a separation of 
the philosophy of nature from the experimental 
natural sciences. Wc shall return presently to 
that sense of “science” in which physics is asso- 
ciated with mathematics and metaphysics as a 
branch of theoretic philosophy or as one of the 
speculative sciences. All three disciplines arc 
thought of as proceeding in the same way: by 
the demonstration of conclusions from princi- 
ples obtained by induction from experience — 
ordinary sense-experience, that is, not the 
special experiences artificially contrived in a 
laboratory under experimental conditions. But 
it should be observed that, in the modern 
period, even those authors who use “science” 
in the foregoing sense when they discuss marhe- 
malics and metaphysics, treat physics differ- 
ently. They hold that physics must be experi- 
mental if it is to be scientific. 

In proportion as modern physics becomes 
more and more the model of science, the mean- 
ing of the word “science” tends to become re- 
served for experimental study, orat least for em- 
pirical investigation, so that non-expcrimcntal 
disciplines, like metaphysics or ethics, are ques- 
tioned when they call themselves “sciences.” 
Other disciplines try to establish themselves as 
sciences by imitating physics. Marx, for exam- 


ple, in presenting his own work as economic 
seienccn seeks to explain how it can be scientific 
even if it is not experimental. 

“The physicist,” he writes, “cither observes 
piiysical phenomena where they occur in their 
most typical form and most free from disturb- 
ing influence, or, wherever possible, he makes 
experiments under conditions that assure the 
occurrence of the phenomenon in its normal- 
ity.*' If experiment, in the strict sense, is im|x>s- 
siblc in economics, at least the student of eco- 
nomics can be scientific in his effort to observe 
the phenomena “in their most typical lorin.” 
England, Marx thinks, offers the most typical 
example of “the capitalist mode of prot^luclion, 
and the conditions of production and exchange 
corresponding to that mode.” Hence, for scien- 
tific purposes, he lias used England “as the chief 
illustration in the development of [his] ihcorcl- 
ical ideas.” 

The experimental character of modern 
physics, whether it is called natural science or 
natural philosophy, is discussed in the chapter 
on Physics. The distinction lictwccn the con- 
struction or use of experiments'' and the ap^n al 
to experience— apart from experiment- -cither 
as a source or as a test of scientific formulations, 
IS discussed in the chapter on Experience, as 
well as in the chapters on Hypothesis and 
Induction. Here it seems pertinent to note 
that neither the distinction between induction 
and deduction, nor the distinction between hy 
potheses and axioms, unequivocally marks the 
line which separates science from philosophy. 

Arisioile and Bacon, for example, rcgaid in- 
duction as the source of axioms in metaphysics 
or philosophta prima as well as in physics or the 
philasophy of nature, 'fhey majr have different 
theories of induction, but onl j insofar as one 
conceives induction as an intuitive generaliza- 
tion from ordinary sense-expekence, and the 
other makes induction an inference from expert' 
ments^ docs the difference bctvifcen them seem 
to have a bewaring on the disti|^ction between 
philosophy and science. 

Similarly, the difference between the scien- 
tist’s and the philosopher’s consideration of hy- 
potheses seems to lie not in the role they play in 
reasoning or argument, but rather in their hav- 
ing or not having a special relation to experi' 
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mentation, either to guide it or to submit to 
its test. 

Experiment, then, seems to be the distin* 
guishing mark of science on the side of method; 
and, by an extension of meaning, even in those 
subject matters where experiments in the strict 
sense— in laboratories, with apparatus, under 
controlled conditions— arc impossible, the sci- 
entist differs from the philosopher in an analo- 
gous point of method. I’hc scientist investigates, 
docs research, makes observations which go be- 
yond the experiences which ordinary men have 
in the course of daily life. 

It seems to be in this spirit that Newton 
opens the Optics with the statement that “my 
design in this book is not to explain the proper- 
ties of light by hypotheses, but to propose and 
prove them by reason and experiments.** In the 
same spirit Farad-iy of himself: “As an ex- 
perimentalist, 1 feel bound to let exj>eriment 
guide me into any train of thought which it 
mav justify; being satisfied that experiment, 
like analysis, must lead to strict truth if rightly 
interpreted; and believing also that it is in its 
nature far more suggestive of new trains of 
thought and new conditions of natural power.** 

l-avoisier imposes upon himself the rule 
“never to form any conclusion which is not an 
immediate consequence necessarily flowing 
from observation and experiment.” Gillicrt 
criticizes those who write about magnetism 
without recourse to experiments— philosophers 
who are not themselves investigators and have 
no first-hand acquaintance with things. Refer- 
ring to “what has been held by the vulgar and 
by traditiojn*' concerning the motion of the 
heart and arteries, Harvey proposes to separate 
true from false opinions “by dissection, multi- 
plied experience and accurate observation.*’ 

Even a scientist like Fourier, who conceives 
physical theoi*y as a kiml of applied mathemat- 
ics, says that “no considerable progress can here- 
after be made which is not founded on experi- 
ments ... for mathematical analysis can deduce 
from general and simple plicnomena the expres- 
sion of the laws of nature; but the special appli- 
cation of these laws to very complex effects de- 
mands a long series of exact observations.** Like 
Fourier, Galileo also combines mathematics and 
experiment in the study of nature. But though 
he is willing tointroducecxpcrimcnts where they 


are necessary in order to test rival hypotheses 
or alternative mathematical formulations of the 
laws of motion, be seems to express a preference 
for the rigor of purely mathematical physics. 

In the Fourth Day of the Two New Sciences^ 
discassing the parabolic path of projectiles, one 
person in the dialogue, Sagredo, says that “the 
force of rigid demonstrations such as occur only 
in mathematics fills me with wonder anti de- 
light.’’ The understanding thus derived, he 
adds, “far outweighs the mere information ob- 
tained by the testimony of others or even by 
repeated experiment.” Agreeing with this, 
Salviati, another person in the dialogue, claims 
that “the knowledge of a single fact acquired 
through a discovery of its causes prepares the 
mind to understand and ascertain other facts 
without need of recourse to experiment, pre- 
cisely as in the present case, where by argumen- 
tation alone the Author proves with certainty 
that the maximum range occurs when the ele- 
vation is 45°. He thus demonstrates what has 
f>erhaps never been observed in experience, 
namely, that of other shots those which exceed 
or fall short of 45° by equal amounts have equal 
ranges.” 

The conception of science as consisting in a 
rigorous demonstration of conclusions from axi- 
oms — whether in inaihcinatics or other subject 
matters— seems to be modern as well as ancient. 
It is found ill l>:';cartes and Spinoza, m Hobbes 
and Locke, as well as in Plato and Aristotle. 
Holding that “science in its entirety is true and 
evident cognition,” Descartes may add that “it 
has been mathematicians alone who have been 
able to succeed in nuking any demonstrations, 
that is to say. producing reasons which arc evi- 
dent and certain”; yet he also hopes to make 
metaphysics a science after tlic model of mathe- 
ma*5cs. 

This conception of science is somewhat quali- 
fied by Descartes when he discusses the study 
of nature. Here he tends toward cxpcrimcntal- 
ism. Here he says that “experiments . . . become 
so much the more necessary the more one is ad- 
vanced in know’letlgc.” Referring to particular 
effects which “might be deduced from the 
principles in many different w^ys,” he thinks 
that the only way to overcome the difficulty of 
discovering the principles on which the effects 
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do depend is “to try to find experiments of such 
a nature that their result is not the same if it 
has to be explained by one of the methods, as it 
would be if explained by the other.’* 

On the other hand, the conception of science 
as knowledge founded upon experiment, or at 
least upon extended observation, seems to be 
ancient as well as modern. Aristotle criticizes 
those of his predecessors in physics whose “ex- 
planation of the observations is not consistent 
with the observations.” 'Fhc test of principles 
“in the knowledge of nature.” ht says, “is the 
unimpeachable evidence of the senses as to each 
fact.” It is for this reason tliat he praises the 
method of Democritus as scientific. 

“Lack of experience,” Aristotle writes, “di- 
minishes our potver of taking a comprehen- 
sive view of the admitted facts. Hence those 
who dwell in intimate association with nature 
and its phenomena grow more and more able to 
formulate, as the foundations of their theories, 
principles such as to admit of a wide and coher- 
ent development; while those whom devotion 
to abstract discussions has rendered unobserv- 
ant of the facts are too ready to dogmatize ou 
the basis of a few observations. The rival treat- 
ments of the subject now before us will serve to 
illustrate how great is the difference bctweciipa 
‘scientific’ and a ‘dialectical’ method of inquiry. 
For whereas the Plaionists argue that there 
must be atomic magnitudes ‘because otherwise 
“Tlicl’nangle” will be more than one,* Democ- 
ritus would appear to have been convinced by 
arguments appropriate to the subject, i.e., 
drawn from the science of nature.” 

There are many passages in which Aristotle 
rejects an astronomical hypothesis because it 
docs not account for the observations, or favors 
one theory against all others because it alone 
seems to fit the sensible phenomena. So, too, in 
his biological works, he makes experience the 
test of theories. Speaking of the generation of 
bees, for example, he says that if we ever learn 
the truth about this matter, “credit must be 
given to observation rather than to theories, 
and to theories only if wliat they affirm agrees 
with the observed facts.” And in his treatise On 
the Motion of Animalsy he calls for “reference to 
particulars in the world of sense, for with these 
in view we seek general theories, and with these 
we believe that general theories ought to har- 
monize.” 


But Aristotle also defines science as the cer- 
tain demonstration of universal and necessary 
conclusions from self-evident principles. “Sci- 
entific knowledge,” he writes, “is judgment 
about things that arc universal and necessary; 
and the conclusions of demonstration . . . follow 
from first principles (for scientific knowledge in- 
volves apprehension of a rational ground).” The 
emphasis here is on knowledge of causes, and on 
the certainty and necessity of conclusions which 
can he demonstrated from axiomatic truths. 

By these criteria, metaphysics and mathc- 
maiicsaie, in Aristotle’s conception of the three 
philosophical sciences, perfect examples of sci- 
entific knowledge; physics as a general philoso- 
phy of nature is also scientific knowledge m this 
sense; but the particular natural sciences, such 
as astronomy or zcKilogy, arc more empirical 
than philosophical in character. At least they 
involve admixtures of dcinoiisi ration from 
principles with the verification of hyi’mthcses 
by observation. To the extent that they are 
empirical, they are qualified by an uncertainty 
and a tentativeness in formulation winch do 
not seem to be present in Aristotle’s conception 
of the purely philosophical sciences. 

It might even be said that the knowleilgc of 
nature which def>cnds on empirical research is 
not strictly scientific at all. Locke appears to 
say just that. “How far soever human industry 
may advance useful and cxpetimcnul philoso- 
phy m physical things,” he writes, “scientilical 
will still be out of our reach.” Holding that 
“our knowledge of bodies is to be improved only 
by experience,” laKkc adds: “I deny not but a 
man accustomed to rational and regular cx|H*ri- 
ments, shall be able to sec laither into the na- 
ture of Ixxlics, and guess nghtcrat their yet un- 
known properties, than one that is a stranger to 
them; but yet, as 1 have said, tjiis is but judg- 
ment and opinion, not knowledge and cer- 
tainty. This way of getting anci improving our 
knowledge in substances onlyj by cxj>enciice 
and history . . . makes me suspect that natural 
philosophy is not capable of ; being made a 
science.” 

Whether hie experimental study of nature 
is the type oi all scientific knowledge (in its 
object, its method, and the character of its con- 
clusions) or whether, according to another con- 
ception, the philosophical disciplines are the 
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more perfect, perhaps even the only examples 
of science, there seems to be no question that 
different values attach to these two meanings 
of science— or, as it is currently expressed, to 
science ami philosophy. 

The philosophical sciences may be cither 
theoretic or practical according as they aim at 
wisdom or at action, but they arc seldom 
praised as being useful productively. The prac- 
tical sciences which are also traditionally re- 
gardetl as branches of moral philosophy — such 
as ethics, politics, and economics — may l)e 
knowledge put to use in the guidance of indi- 
vidual conduct or the affairs of society, but 
apart from poetics, which may direct produc- 
tion in the sphere of the fine arts, there docs not 
seem to be any philosophical science, or branch 
of philosophy, that provides a mastery of mat- 
ter or some cont;..>i liv. i ruturc. None has ap- 
plications in the sphere of the useful arts. 

As iiidu ated in i he chapleis on Art, Knowl- 
rixJK, and Philosophy, Racon appears to take 
a contrary view. I ’sing the word “practical** to 
mean productive rather than moral or civil, he 
divides the philosophy of nature into specula- 
tive and practical branches. He regards me- 
chanics as the application of physics to useful 
purposes, and finds a picxluctivc counterpart to 
metaphysics in what he calls “magic.** 

Nor is Bacon’s point merely that “the real 
and legitimate goal of the sciences is the endow- 
ment of human life with new inventions and 
riches,** in opjxisition to those whom he criti- 
cizes for thinking that “the contemplation of 


rrulh is more dignified and exalted than any 
utility or extent of effects.” In addition he 
thinks that the truth of science can be tested by 
its productive utility. “That which is most use- 
ful in practice,” he writes, “is most correct in 
theory.” 

Bacon’s position with regard to the produc- 
tive utility of science would not be contrary to 
the traditional view if by “the philosophy of 
nature” he meant science in the experimental 
rather than the philosophical sense. His empha- 
sis upon cx|x:rimentation in all parts of the 
study of nature suggests that that is the case. 
The fact that he places equal emphasis upon 
machinery and inventions and power over na- 
ture also suggests that technology is the other 
face of any science which is experimental in 
mclh(Ki. 

Baccwi and Descartes seem to be the first to 
jxrrceive that knowledge which is experimental 
in origin must be by its very nature capable of 
tcdinological applications. 7 'hc instruments and 
apparatus which Bacon regards as necessary im- 
plements of science, no less than the machinery 
and inventions which science can be expected 
to produce, represent the very same techniques 
of operating uj^m nature. Experimental science 
is thus seen to be at once the creature and crea- 
tor of technology. As Plato’s projects a 

sixieiy which cannot be realized unless it is 
ruled by the science of the philosopher, so 
Bacon's New Atlantis prophesies a civilization 
which the dominance of cxpcrimentalism and 
technology have brought to present reality. 
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320d / hthics, BK I, CH 7 [io98*35-*»8) 343d 
344a 

10 C7 ai 1 N Natuial Faculties, bk 1, 011 4 169 a 

12 Li I Run s Nature of 7 kings, bk v (509 533] 
67d68a, bk m (703 71 ij 89c d 


Chapter 83: SCIENCE 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 4c to 4d 


(4. Tht nature ^ scientific knowledge, 4c. The 
role ei cause in science: explanation and 
description as aims oj scientific inquiry,) 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres^ 505a*506a 

16 Keplrr; Epitome y bk iv, 958b-960a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part u q 19, 
A 5, ANs and REP 2 112d'113c; q ^ 2 , a i, rep 2 
175d>178a; q 57 . a ans 297b'298a; q 86, 
A if, ANS 463d>464d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part q q, 
A 2, ANS 424b'425a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan^ part 1, 60a b; part iv, 
267a-c 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone^ bk 1, 5a- 7a pasvim; hk 11, 
27b-c 

28 Galileo: Two New Scienca, third day, 202a- 
203 a; fourth day, 252 a-b 

28 Harvey: Circulation of the Blood, 319c / On 
Animal Generation, 335c-336c; 393b-c; 425a 

30 ^\v.oH:AdvanceTnentofLeammgA2e c:43a'C; 
45a-46a; 46c-47c / Novum Organum, bk i, 
aph 48 llOd-llla; aph 99 127b-c; aph 121 
132b'd; bk ii, aph 2 -3 ISTo-d / Ntw Atlantis^ 
210d 

31 Descartes; Rules, ix, ISb-d / Di^onrse, 
PART VI, 61d'62c; 66a-b / Meditations, ni, 
84a-87a; iv, 90a b / Objections and Replies, 
AXIOM 1 131d; 158b-162a; 215a'b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 1, axiom 4 355d: prop 8, 
scHOL 2 356d-357d; appendix 369b-372d; 
PART IV, PREP 422b,d-424a 

34 Newton: Principles, lb- 2a; def viii 7b-8a*; 
BK III, RULE i~ii 270a; general schol, 
371b'372a / Optics, bk hi, 541b-542a; 5438- 
544a 

34 Huygens: Light, ch i, 553a-b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch 111, 
SECT 9-17 315c-3l7c; sect 28-29 322a'323a; 
CH VI, SECT 5- 15 332b'336d passim 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, srci 29-33 
418c-419a esp sect 32 418d-419a; sect 50-53 
422c'423a passim; sect 60-66 424b-426a esp 
SECT 65-66 425d'426a; sect 102-109 432d- 
434b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect 1, div 9 
454c-45Sa; sect iv, div 21-22 458b-459a; 
DIV 26 460b-c; sect vu, div 57, 47Sd 476b 
Ifn 2); oiv 60, 477a; sect viii, div 67 480c- 
481a; Div 70, 481d'482a; sect ix, div 82 
487b^; sect xii, div 132 509a-d esp 509b-c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 335b-336d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 46d'47c / Fund, Prin, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 285c*286a / Practical 
Reason, dlld-314d / Judgement, 557c-558b; 
564a-c; 581a'582c 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part 1, 9d- 
10b 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a; 183a‘184a 

4$ Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 298d; 
440b,d 


46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 157b- 
158a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 239c-240d 
51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk ix, 344a'b: bk 
XI, 470a-c; bk xiii, 563B-b; epilogue 1, 
650b>c; epilogue ii, 694d-696d 

53 Jamks; Psychology, 69b-70a; 89b'90b; 324b; 
742a b; 745b; 82'4b-825a: 882a-884b passim; 
885b-886a 

54 Freud: Instincts, 412a / General Introdtution, 
454bc: 484a 

4d, The generality of scientific formulations: 
universal laws of nature 

7 Plwo: Republic, bk vi, 386 d- 388 a; bk vii, 
39 lb 398 c 

8 Aristotle: Posterior Analytic^, bk i, ch 4 5 
100a 102b; ch 11 [77*5 9] 105 d- 106 a; cii 

14 107 c- 109 a; cii 24 116 b 118 a; ch 31 120 a-c; 
BK II, CH 19 136 a- 137 a,c / Metaphysics, bk i, 
CH 2 [082*21 -25I 500 c; BK VI, CH I [1026*25- 
35I 548 b-c; bk vii, ch 15 563 c 564 c; bk xi, 
CH 7 [1064*^6-131 592 d- 593 a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, ch 9 [ii8o*'r3 25] 
435b-c / Rhetoric, bk 1, ch 2 11556*^28 5,1 
596b-c 

IQ Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari i, q 83, a 
i, ANS 440 d- 442 a 

28 Cjalileo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
197a-b; 200a-b; 202d 203a; eourth day, 238a 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 332a 334d 
esp 334C'd 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 98c / No- 
vum Organum, bk i, aph 17-25 108a d, aph 
103 -106 127d-128c; apii 130 135d'l36a,c; dk 
11, API! 5 138b-139a; aph 33 161b d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part 11, 47c-d; part 
V, 54c; 55b / Objections and Replies, 167c d 

31 Spino7\: Ethics, part hi, 395a-d 

33 F\scal: Vacuum, 358 a'b 

34 Newton: Principles, la-2a; bk hi, rules 
270a 271b; prop 7 281b-282b; general 
SCHOL, 371b-372a / Optics, dk hi, 54]b'542a; 
543a'b 

34 Huygens; Light, pref, 551b'552a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch i, 

sect 9, 308d-309b; ch hi, s^cr 14 BlOb-d; 
sect 28-29 322a-323a; sec r 3^ 323c -d; ch vi, 
sect 4-16 331d-336d passim;|CM xii, sect 7- 
j 3 360b-362d passim j 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowkime, intro, sect 
12 408a-b; sect 15-16 409e3d; sect 62-66 
42Sa-426B; sect 103 -109 43&-434b passim; 
SECT 126-128 438b'd \ 

35 Hume: Human Understanding^ sect 1, div 9 
454c-455a; sect iv, oiv 26 460b'C; sect xii, 
div 132, 509c , 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 195d-200a esp 197b-198a; 
2Ile-218d / Judgement, 562d*S63b; 564a-c; 
581a-582G 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat, 169a' b; 173b; 175b; 
177a; 184a 
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45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity, 391a>d; 
398c; 406b; 440b, d; 59Sa; 603d; 6S5c; 
670a'b; 673b, d 674a; 851b c; 855a, c 

46 Hecel: Philosophy of Right, additions, lao 
136b'C / Philosophy of History, intro, 182d- 
183c; PART IV, 361a'b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 98c 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xi, 469a-470c; 

BfC xiii, 563a b; epilogue ii, 693d-696d 
53 James: Psychology, 524a; 861b'886a passim 

4e^ The certitude aad probability or the finality 
and tentativeness of scientific conclu- 
sions: the adequacy of scientific theories 

7 Plato: Republic, bk vi, 386d'388a; bk vii, 
397a 398c / Timaeus, 447b'd 

8 Aristotli:: Prior Analytics, bk i, cii [^^'* 4 - 
23 J 48b'd / Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 2 97 d- 
99a; ch 6 102b'103c; ch 120a'c; ch 
121bT22a,c / Heavens, bk ii, cii 5 

288 * 2 ] 379b'c; cii I293®i5 -3i]384d; bk hi, 
CH 7 ?Q7b-c 

9ARisTorLE: Ethics, bk i, ch 3 (lOQ^^ii-ayl 
339d 340a; ch 7 [ 1098 * 20 -^ 2 ] 343c'd; hk 11 , 
CH 2 [iio3'’26-i 104 * 9 ) 349b-c; bk vi, cii 3 
388bc 

16 Ptollmy: Almagest, bk in, 83a; bk xui, 
429a b 

16 C'lopFRNUMJs: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, SOSa^SOfia 

16 Kf.plfr; Epitome, bk iv, 888b-890a; 929a 
lOAoriNAs; Summa Theologica, part i, q 32 , 

A I, HEP 2 17Sd'178a; o 57 , a 3 , ans 297b- 
298a; Q 85, a 6 458d'459c; g 86, a 4 , ans 463d- 
464d 

20 Aouinas: Sumrna Theologica, part n-n, q 4, 

A 8 409a-d; q g, a 2, ans 424b-42Sa 
23 Hobhes: Leviathan, part 1, 65c-d; 71c; part 
IV, 267a-b 

28 CIalileo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
200a-b; 202d-203a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, Hb-lSa; 
47d-48d / Novum Organum, bk 11 , aph 19-20 
150C'153a 

31 Descartes: Rules, i-xii la'25a passim / Dis- 
course, part 11, 47a-48b; part iv 51b- S4b; 
PART vi, 62b-c; 66a-b / Meditations, i, 76c; 
111 , 82a-d; 83C'd; iv, 89b-c; v, 95b-96a / Ob- 
jeciions and Replies, 123a'd; 125a-b; postu- 
late i-vii 130d-131c; I43c; 162a; 226d; 
229C'd / Geofnetry, bk 11, 304b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, dep 4 373b; prop 
37-47 386b-391a 

3^ Milton: Paradise Lost, bk viii [66-84] 233b' 
234a 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 3 S 7 a- 3 S 8 b; 365b-366a / 
Geometrical Demonstration, 480b'434b 

34 Newton: Optics, bk hi, S^a-b 

34 Huygens: Light, pkep, 551b-552a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, cti 11, 
SECT 2-13 309d:312b passim; ch hi, sect 14 
316b-d; SECT 26 321b'C; sect 29 322C'323a; 
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CH VI, sect 5-16 332b'336d passim, esp sect 

1 ^ 335C'd; cii xii, sfxt 7-14 360b-363a pas- 
sim, C5p sect 8 360c, sect 10 361b'C 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 58-59 
424a-b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect i, div 8 , 
454b-c; sect iv, div 20-21 458a'c; div 26 
460b-c; SECT IX, div 82 487b-c; sect xh, 
mv 129 - 1^2 508a'509d 

36 Swift; Gulliver, part hi, llSa-llOa 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 348a,c 

42 Kant: Pttre Reason, 129c'130a; 133c-134d; 
194b-c; 218d 222b esp 221c 222b; 227a-230c; 
248d-250a,c / Practical Reason, 31 Id 313d; 
335b-c / Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 387a d 
/ Judgement, 603a- b 

43 Federalist: number 31 , 103c l04a 

43 Mill: Uberty, 277a; 283d-284b / Utilitarian- 
ism, 445a-447a passim 

45 Lavoisier: Elements of Chemistry, part i, 9 d- 
10a; 32d 33a 

45 Fourier: Theory of Heat. 181b 
45 Faraday: Researches in Flectricitv, 273b [fn 2 ]; 

298d; 391a-c; 774d-775a; 850b,'d-85lc 
49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 42a; 239c / Descent 
of Man, 590a 

53 Jamfs: Psychology, 89b'90b; 647b-648b esp 
648a; 655a’659a passim, esp 6 SSa, 658b-6S9a; 
863a -866a esp 863a, 864a; 882a-884b passim 

54 Freud: General Introduction, 463c-d; 484c- 
485a; 546a b / Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 
661c-662b esp 661 d / New Introductory Lee- 
tures, 818c-819b 

5. Scientific method 

^a. The role of experience: observation and 
experiment 

7 Plato: Republic, bk vi, 386d-388a; bk vii, 
391b-398c / Timaeus, 455a -c 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics, bk r, ch 63d- 

64b / Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch i [ 71 * 1 - 8 ] 
97a; ch 3 99c; ch i 8 lllb c; ch 31 

120a-c; bk 11 , ch 2 [ 00 * 24 - 30 ] 123b-c; ch 7 
[ 92*34 ^i] 126b; CH 19 136a-137a,c / Topics, 
BK I, CH 12 148d; CII 18 Iio 8 '* 7 -i 2 ] 152d; bk 
viii, CII I [i 55 **^S-i 50 * 7 ] 211 d- 212 a; [ 150 ^ 10 - 
18 ] 212 c-d / Physics, bk i, ch i 259a-b; bk 
VIII, CH I [ 252 * 20 -‘' 7 | 336a b / Heavens, bk 1 , 
CH 3 [ 270 ^ 1 - 24 ] 361c-362a; bk 11 , cii 1 3 
l 293 *i 5 - 3 f) 384d; bk in, cii 7 [ 306 * 1 - 18 ] 
397b-c / Generation and Corruption, bk i, ch 

2 [ 316 * 5 - 13 ] 411C'-d / Metaphysics, bk i, cti 1 
499a- 500b; bk xi, ch 7 [ 1064 * 4 - 9 ] S92b 

9 Aristotle; History of Animals, bk i, ck 6 
[ 491 * 5 - 15 ] 12c-d; BK III, cu 2 [5n**io-25| 
35 a-b / Parts of Animals, bk hi, ch 4 [ 666 * 7 - 
10 ] 193d / Generation of Animals, bk hi, ch 
lo l 76 o'> 27 - 35 ] 301d'302a / Ethics, bk x, cn 9 
fii 8 o** 20 “ii 8 f** 24 j 435c-436a,c 

10 Galen: Natural Factories, bk i, ch 13 173d- 
177a; bk hi, ch 2 199d-200a 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 5a to 5c 


(5. Scient^c method, 5^. The role ef experience: 
observation and experiment) 

19 Aqlin\s Summa Theologtca, v\Kr i, q 84 , a 
4 , ANS 444d 446b 

21 Dante Dwme Comedy^ 11 [ 46 - 105 ] 

108b d 

23 Hobbes* Lettathan, p\rt i, 60a d p\ri 11 , 
129a b, P\RT IV, 267a b 

25 Montau^ne t^^aySf 285c 286a, 377a d, 
516b c 

28 On BERT Loadstone, pref, la b, rk 1 6a 7a. 
BK n, 27b c, BK IV. 85b c 

28 Gai iLto fwo New Sacnce , firm day. 131a- 
138b passim, third dav , 203d 205b. 207d 
208c 

28 Harvfy Motion of the Heart, 267b, d 274b 
esp 268c d, 273c, 285c d. 286b 304a.c esp 
286b c, 295d 296a / Circulation of the Blood, 
320b, 322d 323d, 324c d / On Ammal Gen 
eration, 331b 335c. 411c d, 451b d, 473a 

30 Bacon Adiancement of Ijearmng, 16a, 42a c. 
43d 44c ' Not urn Organum 105a 195d esp 
BK l, APH 8 107c d. APH 19 108b, APH 22 108c. 
APH 50 mb. APH 54 IHc d, APii 70 116b 117a, 
APH 82 84 120 d 121 b, APH 95 10 ^ 126b 128a, 
APii 121 132b d. BK II, APH lo 15 140c 149a. 
APH 36 164a 168d, aph 38 - 45 169c 175c / New 
Atlantis, 2l0d 214d 

31 Dfscarffs Rules, 11. 2d 3a. vm, 12b 13a; 
XII, 22c 23a, xiv, 28a b / Discourse, part i, 
44a c, PARF 111, 50b 51a, part v, 56a 59d, 
p\Rr VI 60d 67a, c / Meditations, i 75a 77c ^ 

33 Pascm Vacuum, 355a 358b / Weight of hr, 
429a 

34 NtivTON Principles, bk hi, ri lf hi iv 270b 
271b / Optics, BK 1. 379a, bk in, 543a b 

34 Hi YcfNs Light, i H I, 553a 

35 Dh Kb Human Underuandmg, bk iv, ch hi. 
SLCT 14 316b d. SECT 16 317a c, sbcr 25-29 
321a 323a passim, ch xh, slot 9 14 3^d 
363a 

35 Bfrkflfy Human Knowledge, sect 30418c, 
SECT 58-59 424a b, sect 104 433a b, sicr 
107, 434a 

35 Humf Human Understanding, smt iv, div 
23-27 459a 460d. sfCf vh, div 48 , 471b c, 
SFCT viii. DIV 65, 479b c, sect XII, DIV 1 32 
509a d 

38 Rolsseal Inequality, 329d 330b 

42 Kanf Pure Reason, 5c 6c, 185a c, 227b c / 
Fund Pnn, Metaphysic of Morals, 253a c. 
254b c, 263b c / Practical Reason, 329d 330c 
/ Judgement, 562d 563b 

43 Mili . Utilitariantsm, 446a; 461c 464d passim, 
esp 463c d 

45 Lavoisier Elements of Chemt^ry, pref, Ic- 
2b, 6d-7a,c; part 1, 23c; part hi. 87b c 

45 Fourifr theory of Heat, 175b, 181b, 184a 

45 Faraday Researches in Electricity, 385b c, 
440b, d, 467a b. 542b c, 607a, c, 659a, 774d 

46 Hfgel Philosophy of History, part iv, 361a b 


49 Darwin Ortgm of Species, 12b c; 14c 18a 
passim, 136b 139a passim, esp 137b c; 149d- 
150a 

50 Marx Capital, 6c d 

53 [AM^s Psychology, 56a 66a esp 56a 57b, 61b 
64a, 122b 127b esp 125b 127b, 265a 268a, 
341a 344b, 352b 355b passim, 538a, 677b, 
862a 865a esp 864a, 865a 

54 Frhm> Interpretation oj Dreams, 291 d 292a / 
Narcissism, 400d 401a / General Introduction, 
488a b, 545c d / New Introductory Lectures, 
815a b, 879c 

53. Techniques of exploration and discovery: 
the ascertainment of tact 

10 Gvlen Natural raculitcc, bk i, cii 1 3 173d 
177a 

16 Ki PL TR Epitome, bk iv, 907b 908b 
28 Gilbfrt Loadstone bk ir, 27( d 
28 Gaiillo Tuo New Sciences iirsidm 131a 
138b, 148c H9c, lS7b 177a,c passim iiiikd 
DAY, 203d 205b 

28 Hakvfy Motion of the Heart 273c d 280c d 
285c d f On Animal Generation, 331b 333d, 
335c 336c 

JOB MON idiamcmeftt of learning, 13d Hb 
15d 16a, 30d 31a 34b 56c 60a esp S7d 58b. 
59c 60a / Wovurn Organum rk t \pn 50 11 lb, 
APII 64 114b API! 70 ll6b 11 7a \ph S 2 S3 
120d 121b, spii 98 106 126d 128c aph 109 
128d 129c, VPH J13 130a b, 121 132b d, 
bk It, API! 4 137d 138b. aph 10 140c d \pii 21 
153a b, APH 39 169d 170c, aph 45 176a 177c 

33 Pas< m Vacuum, 356a 365b / Gnat I xpcri 
merit 382a 389b / Equilibrium of / tquids 390a 
403a passim, esp 390a 392a 

34 Npwfon Principlci, uk hi, rulf i ii 270a, 
Ri I r IV 271b / Optics, bk i, 379a, 386b 45Sa, 
BK II. 457a 470a, bk 11 iii, 496a 516a, dk 111, 
543a b 

35 I^ot KI Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vi, 
sFci 46-47 28ld 282b, bk iv, < 11 xii, sfci 
9 13 360d 362d 

42 Kani Intro Metap/iyac of Morals, 387a b 
45 I.AvoTsii R Elements of Chemistry, pari i, lOd- 
12d, 17a 20d, 22c 24a, 29d 33b 
45 1 ourilr Theory of Heat, 169b, 175b, 184a 
45 Farm>ay Researches in Eleetnctty, 440b, d, 
607a.c.659a, 774d J 

49 D\rwin Origin of Species, l»b 139a passim 

53 Jamt s Psychology, 385a b, 6)vb 

54 Freud General Introducttot^ 545d 546b / 
New Introductory lectures, 88lb c 

5r. The use of mathematics in st^ence: calcula- 
tion and measurement 
7 Pi ato Republic, bk vh, 391b 398c / Ttmaeus, 
^49b 450a, 453b 454a 
SAaisroiLE Physics, bk ii, ch 2 [194*7 
270h c / Meteorology, bk hi, ch 3 477a 478a, 
CH 5 480a 481c / Metaphysus, bk hi, cii 2 
[997^27-331 516c 



5d io 5e 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk v, par ^-6 27c 28c 
/ Christian Doctrine, hk ii, oh 2 q 650d 651c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologira, part ii-ij, q 9, 
A 2 , REP 5 424b'425a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, SSa^c; part iv, 
268c d 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, first hay, 131d- 
132a: 133b; 136d-137c; ]64a l 66 c; second 
DAY FOURTH DAY l78a'260a,C esp rillRD DAY, 

207d 208c, FOURTH day, 252a'b 

30 Bac:on: Advancement of learning, 37b 
46b’C / Novum Organum, bk 11, apii 44 -48 
175d-188b 

31 Dlscaktls: Discourse, part i, 43b c 

34 NhuroN; Principles la-372a csp la 2a, def 
VIII 7b'8a, BK I, PROP 69, sciioL 130b 131a, 
BK III, 269a 

35HuMr: Human Understanding, sect iv, niv 
27 460c d 

36 Swiff: Gulliver, part n, 78b 
45 1 .avoisii r: Elements of Chemistrw part i, 
14a-c; 33b 36'i* 41a'44d; pari iM,‘96b-l03b 
45 Bourilr: th€or\ of Heat, 172a 173b; 175b; 

177a; 182b-185b; 196a-251b passim 
45 1'ahaday; Researches in FJectnatw 316b 318c; 
366d-371d; 444a-4Sla; 465d-467a,c; 768d- 
773d; 778b,d-793c; 831b-c 
51 Toimoy: lEar and Peace, bk xi, 469a-d; bk 
XIV, 589c-590c; i piloiiul ii, 695b c 
S3 I ami s: Psyrholngv, 348a-359a c.sp 351a 352a; 
882a'884b csp 884a 

5i/. Induction and deduction in the philoBophy 
of nature and natural science 

SArisioilk: Pnor Analytics, bk i, ch 
[ 46 * 18 - 28 ] 64a: HK II, c H 2^ |68 **i5-29| 90b c 
/ Posterior Analytics, bk 1, cii i (71*1- iij 97a; 
cii ^ [ 72*’25 ^^1 99c; < ii 18 lllb-c; bk ii, cm 7 
[ 92*^4 ^’ij 126b / Topi(S, BK I, cn 12 148d; 
cii 18 |io8’*7 i 2 | 152d; bk viii, r h i [i 5 s’'^S- 
156 * 7 ] 211d 212a; [ 156^10 iSJ 212c d; cii 14 
[ 164 * 11 - 16 ] 222d / Physics, bk i, ch i 259a-b; 
BK viii, CII i [ 252*20 ^’ 7 ] 335d 336b / Heav- 
ens, HK III, CH 7 [^> 6 * 6 - 18 ] 397b-c / Genera- 
tion and Corruption, bk i, ch 2 [ 116 * 5 - 14 ] 
4 llc d / Metaphysus, bk xi, ch 7 [ 1064*4 9 ] 
592b; BK XIII, ch 4 [io 78 ^’i 8 - loj 610b c / 
Soul, HK 1, cii I [ 402 * 10 - 404 * 2 } 631b' 632a 
9 Arisiofll: Generation of Animals^ hk m, cu 
IO [ 76 o*» 2 «>- 42 l 301d'302a / Ethics, bk i, ch 4 
[ 1095*10 *\S] 340c; ch 7 [i098*35'**il 343d / 
Rhetoric, bk i, ch 2 [1156*46 1458*151 596a' 
598b; BK II, CH 20 '22 640d-645a 
lO 1 IiPPocRAiT.s: Ancient Medicine, par i 8 la-3b 
IOGaun: Natural Faculties, bk hi, ch i 2, 
199c d 

16 C'optRNicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, 505a- 506a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari* 1 . q 12, 
A 1 , HEP 2 175d 178a 

28 Galileo: Two New Sciences, third day, 
207d*208c; fourth day, 252a‘b 
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28 Marvey: Motion of the Heart, 267b, d -268a; 
280c; 285C'd; 295d'296a / On Animal Gen- 
eration, 332a'334d csp 334c-d; 336b- d; 383d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of 1^‘arning, 42a c; 57b' 
58b; 61 d; 96d'97a / Novum Organum 105a- 
195d esp PRLP 105a 106d, bk i, aph ii 26 
107d 108d, aph 69 llOa-b, aph 101 106 127d- 
128c, HK 11, API! 10 52 140C'195d 

31 Hlscarfes: Rules, 11 , 2d'3a; iii, 4c-d; vii 
lOb 12 a: xi 17b 18b; xii, 23b c / Discourse, 
pAKF VI, 61d-62c / Objections and Re plus, 
167c d 

33 Pas(.\l: Vacuum, 365b 371a 
34Ni.wfon: Principles, bk ni, rule iv 271b; 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he nature of sensation seems at first to be 
as obvious as its existence. In the tradition 
of the great books there may be controversy 
concerning the existence of sense in plants as 
well as in animals, and there may be contro' 
versy over the existence in man of faculties 
higher than sense. But no one disputes that men 
and other animals arc endowed with a power 
of sense. 

The extent of this power may be questioned, 
but not the fact that aninuls and men, when 
awake, experience sensations or perceive 
through their senses. Sleep, according to Aris- 
totle, can occur only in those living things 
which have the power of sense-perception, “If 
there be an animal not endowed with sense- 
perception, it is impossible that this should 
either sleep or wake, since both these arc affec- 
tions of the activity of the primary faculty of 
sense-perception,” 

The existence of the sensible— of an external 
something which causes sensation and can be 
sensed — also seems to esca|x: denial or dispute. 
The existence of a purely intelligible reality — 
of a world of immaterial things incapable of be- 
ing sensed— is subject to debate in all periods 
of western thought. The sensible world is some- 
times regarded as the only reality; sometimes it 
is regarded as mere seeming, or appearance, in 
comparison with the reality of purely intelli- 
gible being. Men may also differ on the ques- 
tion whether things possess sensible qualities 
when they are not being sensed. But with few 
cxccptioas, notably Berkeley and Hume, the 
existence of a sensible world of material things 
is not denied or seriously doubted. 

The controversies and issues indicated above 
are, for the most part, discussed elsewhere. The 
chapter on Animal considers the sensitivity of 
plants. There also, as well as in the chapters on 
Man, Idea, and Mind, is considered the distinc- 


tion l)erwecn the senses and the higher facul- 
ties of reason or intellect. The chapter on 
Memory and Imagination deals with these 
two functions in their relation to sense and 
sense-f)crccption; and the contrast between 
sensible and intelligible reality is discussed in 
the chapters on Being, Form, Idea, and Mat- 
TER. Sonic of these topics necessarily recur 
here, especially as they bear on what for lliis 
chapter arc the primary piobicms— the lulim' 
of sensation, the analysis of the ^>owcr of sense, 
and the character of the knowledge which is 
afforded by the senses. 

As \\h HAVE ALREADY obscrvcd^no difficulty 
seems to arise at first concerning the nature of 
sensation. If is supposed by many inquirers, 
early and late in the tradition, that matter is 
sensitive as well as sensible. Animals have 
sense-organs which react to physical stimula- 
tion. Bodies either act directly ujHm the sense- 
organs, as in the case of touch and taste; or, as in 
the case of vision, hearing, and smell, they ex- 
ert their influence through an intervening me- 
dium, yet in a manner which seems to be no less 
the action and reaction of bcxlics. 

Those who distinguish between living or- 
ganisms and inanimate Ixxlics te^d to regard 
sensitivity as a property of living matter, but 
it does not follow for all who nial± this distinc- 
tion that other than material factors arc needed 
to explain sensation. On the contrary, some 
writers seem to think that the matious of mat- 
ter account for sensation as readily as the laws 
of mechanics account for all the setisiblc changes 
we are able to perceive. 

Lucretius, for example, holds that living 
things Tonsist of body and soul, and that the 
soul (or mind) differs from the body only in 
the size, the fineness of texture, and the mobility 
of the material particles which compose it. It 
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is, he sayst **by the common motions of the 
two”— body and soul— tliat “sensation is kin- 
dled and fanned throughout our flesh.” Sensa- 
tion occurs when the particles of bo<ly and soul 
together are .set in motion by the impact of 
external bodies upon the organs of sense. 
‘'When the pupil of the eye receives in itself a 
certain kind of blow, it is said to perceive wliitc 
color, and another again when it [KTccives 
black.” Similarly, “every kind of sound and 
voice is heard when they liave found their way 
into the cars and struck upon the sense with 
their luxly; for that voice, loo, and srjund are 
bodily you must grant, since they can strike 
on the senses.” 

Hi tiler the external body itself, as in touch, 
strikes the sense and sets up those bodily mo- 
tions ill the animal which arc sensation; or, ac- 
cording to Liu rctkUs, uiiJiutc replicas or images 
-'-composed of atom.s, as all things arc— fly off 
fiom the surface of distant bodies and enter 
through the porcsof our sense-organs to awaken 
in us vision, hearing, or smell. In either case, 
sensation is a bodily reaction; and, for Lucretius, 
iinaginalion and mcmoiy, even thought, arc 
consequent motions in I lie atoms of the mind 
- -further bodily reverberations, as it were, of 
sensation. 

“I'he cause of .sense,” writes Hobbes, “is the 
external bexly or object, which presses the 
organ proper to each sense, either immcdialcLy, 
as in taste and touch, or mediately, as in seeing, 
hearing, and smelling; which pressure, by the 
mediation of nerves, and other strings and 
mcmbi-ancs of the Ixxly, continues inwards to 
the brain and heart, caases there a resistance or 
countcr-prc.ssurc, or endeavor of the heart, to 
deliver itself; which endeavor, because outward, 
seems to be some matter without. And this 
seeming or fancy is that which men call sense,^' 

The object seems to be colored or hot or 
sweet when it causes certain sensations in us 
which arc projected outward upon it, in re- 
.spouse or counter-action to the inward motions 
It sets up. But, says Hobbes, these sensible quali- 
ties arc, in the object, nothing but “so many 
several motions of the matters by which it 
presses our organs diversely. Neither in us that 
arc pre.ssed, arc they anything else but diverse 
motions (for motion produces nothing but 
motion).” 


The foregoing theory, reducing sensation to 
bodily motion, seems to draw its cogency from 
the fact that only Ixxiics arc sensible, that 
sense-organs are bodily parts, and that sease* 
organs must be activated by some sort of physi- 
cal contact for sensations to occur. Some 
writers, like Descartes, accept the theory fpr 
animals, but reject it for men; or they diAiin- 
guish, in the case of men, between thought and 
sensation. 'Fhey regard sensation, with its sub- 
sidiary functions of memory and iinaginalion. 
as reducible to corporeal motions, but refuse to 
grant that external .sense-impressions or in- 
terior fancy can produce knowledge without 
the activity of an immaterial .soul. 

To animals, Descartes declares, “we can 
ascribe ... no knowledge at all, but only fancy 
of a purely corporeal kind.” In contrast, “that 
power by which we are .said to know things is 
purely spiritual, and not less distinct from every 
part of the body than blood from lx>ne, or hand 
from eye.” In men as well as animals, the ex- 
ternal senses, “in so far as they are part of the 
body . . . perceive in virtue of passivity alone, 
just in the way that w'ax receives an impre.ssion 
from a seal.” Fancy or imagination is also “a 
genuine part of the body”; and “memory, at 
least that which is corporeal and similar to that 
of the brutes, is in no respect distinct from 
imagination.” 

These corporeal faculties are, according to 
Descartes, of use lo the understanding or the 
mind only w'hen it “projxiscs to examine some- 
thing that can be referred to the body”; but if 
it “deal with matters in which there is nothing 
corporeal or similar to the corporeal, it cannot 
be helped by iho.se faculties.” Hence, for Dcs- 
carle>, the “mind can act independently of the 
brain; ibr certainly the brain can be of no use 
in pure thought; its only use is for imagining 
and perceiving.” 

For others, like William huucs, the distinc- 
tion between .scns,ition and thought, .so tar as 
their relation to matter is concerned, seems 
quite untenable. He objects to those who look 
upon sensational consciousness as “something 
^wtf«-tnatcrial, hardly cognitive, which one 
need not much wonder about,” while they re- 
gard rational consciousness as “quite the re- 
verse, and the mystery of it [as] unspeakable.” 
We can correlate consciousness wirh the brain’s 
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workings only in an empirical &shion, James 
thinks, and we ought to confess that '*no glim- 
mer of explanation of it is yet in sight. That 
brains should give rise to a knowing conscious- 
ness at all, this is the one mystery which re- 
turns, no matter of what sort the consciousness 
or of whai sort the knowledge may be. Sen- 
sations, aware of mere qualities, involve the 
mystery as much as thoughts, aware of com- 
plex systems, involve it.*' 

Still others, like Plotinus and Aristotle, 
think that the mystery of conscious matter is 
not essentially different from the mystery of 
living matter, for if there is anything mysteri- 
ous al)OUt nutrition and growth, or sensation 
and imagination, it consists in the same thing — 
the union of material and immaterial principles, 
of body and soul. 

“If the soul were a corporeal entity,** Plo- 
tinus writes, “there could be no sense-percep- 
tion, no mental act, no knowledge. ... If the 
sentient be a material entity fas we arc invited 
to believe), sensation could only he of the order 
of seal-impressions struck by a ring on wax.** 
Perception is not a pas.sively received impres- 
sion. It is, according to Plotinus, an act of 
awareness “determined by the nature and char- 
acter of the living being in which it occurs. . 

In any perception we attain by sight, the object 
is grasped there where it lies in the direct line 
of vision. . . . The mind looks outward; this is 
ample proof that it has taken and takes no inner 
imprint, and does not see in virtue of some 
mark made upon it, like that of the ring on the 
wax; it need not look outward at all if, even as 
it looked, It already held the image of the ob- 
ject, seeing by virtue of an impression made 
upon itself.” 

According to Aristotle, “two characteristic 
marks have above ail others been recogrized as 
distinguishing that which lias soul in it from 
tliat which has not — self-movement and sensa- 
tion.” By self-movement he appears to mean 
such things as the nutrition and growth which 
is found in plants, as well as the additional ani- 
mal faculty of local motion. Both self-move- 
ment and sensation require soul as well as body. 
“Nothing grows or decays naturally,’* he 
writes, “except what feeds itself, and nothing 
feeds itself except what has a share of soul in 
it.*’ So, too, “nothing except what has soul in 


it is capable of sensation.” But “the exercise 
of sensc-j>crception docs not liclong to soul or 
body exclusively.** Sensation “is not an affec- 
tion of the .soul** by itself, nor has a soulless 
body “the potentiality of perception.” 

Bin*, ARisToTLt ASKS, are all affections of the 
soul “affeclions of the complex of body and 
soul, or is there any one among them peculiar 
to the soul by itself? . . . If wc consider the 
majority of them, there seems to be no case in 
which the soul can act or l>c acted upon without 
involving the body; anger, courage, ap- 
petite, and sensation generally. Thinking seems 
to be the most probable exception; but if this 
too proves to be a form of imagination, or to be 
impossible without imagination, it too requires 
a IkkIv as a condition of its existence.’* 

.\quinas tries to answer the question \ns- 
totle asks, with a threefold distinction which 
places sensation and imagination midwav be- 
tween the vegetative functions and rational 
thought. The power of thought, or “the intel- 
lectual power,” Aquinas says, “docs not belong 
to a corporeal organ, as tJie power of seeing is 
the act of the eye; for understanding is an act 
which cannot be performed bv a coiporcal or- 
gan, like the act of seeing.” 

At the other extreme from this “o|}cralion of 
the soul which so far exceeds the corporeal na- 
ture that it is not even fxrrformcd by any cor- 
poreal organ,” arc those “operations r)f the sriiil 
, . . performed by a corporeal organ and by virtue 
of a corporeal quality.” Because it is a kind of 
self-movement, digestion requires soul as well 
as body, but it is a corporeal action in the way 
in which, according to Aquinas, it involves 
“the action of heat.” Between these extremes, 
Aquinas places scnsaiion and imagination, op- 
erations “performed through af corporeal or- 
gan, but not through a cor jx)rea| quality.” 

He explains this further by ijieans of a dis- 
tinction between natural and spH^itual immuta- 
tion— physical and psychic change. “Natural 
immutation takes place by the form of the 
thing which causes the immutition being re- 
ceived, according to its natural existence, into 
the thing in which the immutation is effected, 
as heat is received into the heated thing.” 
Vegetative activities, while remaining psychic 
in the sense of occurring only in living or be- 
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souled matter* involve only natural immuta- 
tions in the vital organs involved. 

In contrast, ^'spiritual imniutation takes 
place by the form of the thing causing the im- 
mutation being received, according to a spirit- 
ual mode of existence, into the thing in which 
the immu ration is cflccted, as the form of color 
is received into the eye, which docs not thereby 
become colored.” Though some sensations 
may require a natural immutation of the sense- 
organ, as hot and cold do, all sensations neces- 
sarily involve a spiritual immutation, which 
enables the sense-organ to perform its proper 
act of knowing, as the eye knows color without 
becoming colored. “Otherwise,” Aquinas says, 
“if a natural immutation alone sufficed for the 
sense’s action, all natural bodies would feel 
when they undergo alteration.” 

Tnhst: DivHRSR VIEWS of the nature of sensa- 
tion seem to be paralleled by diverse views of 
the sensitive faculty. That the function of the 
s<*nses is somehow to apprehend or know docs 
not seem to be disputed. But whether the 
senses — including memory and imagination — 
are the only faculty of knowing is an issue to 
which the great books seem to give a variety 
of answers. 

The opposite answers appear to be correlated, 
not only with conflicting [wsitions in rcsj>ect 
to bcxly ami soul, but also with opposing theo- 
ries of the distinction between men and other 
animals. I'hosc who hold that the motions of 
matter arc adequate to explain the phenomena 
of knowing and thinking, lend to make scnsc- 
perce])tion the primary function of the mind 
and to treat not only memory and imagination, 
but also reasoning or thought as subsequent 
activities of the same general faculty which 
receives impressions from external sources in 
the first instance. Since other animals possess 
senses and give evidence that perception in 
them has consequences for memory and imag- 
ination, those who hold this view also lend to 
attribute thought to animals and to regard man 
as differing from them only in degree. 

Those who take the contrary view that 
knowing involves an immaterial principle or 
cause— a soul as well as a body— tend to dis- 
tinguish the various functions of sense from the 
activities of thought— such as conception. 


judgment, and reasoning. They also take the 
position that man, while sharing sense-percep- 
tion. memory, and imagination with other ani- 
mals, alone possesses the higher faculty. The 
difference between men and brutes is thus con- 
ceived as one of kind, not of degree, when the 
difference l^etwcen the senses and the reason in 
man is also conceived as a difference in kind. 
A functional relationship between sensation and 
thought is not thereby denied, but a distinct 
(acuity is affirmed to be necessary for going 
beyond the apprehension of particulars to 
knowledge of the universal, or for rising above 
the imagination to abstract thought. 

"I'he distinction between sense and reason 
as faculties of knowing is sometimes stated in 
terms of a difference in their objects— the par- 
ticular versus the universal, becoming versus 
being, the material versus the immaterial. 
Sc-imetimes it is stated in terms of the difference 
between a corporeal power requiring a bodily 
organ and a spiritual power which belongs ex- 
clusively to the soul. Sometimes it is stated in 
terms of the contrast between sense as intuitive 
and reason as discursive, the one beholding its 
objects immediately, the other forming con- 
cepts, judgments, or conclusions about objects 
which are either beheld by the senses or cannot 
Ik' intuitively apprehended at ail. 

The exceptions to the foregoing summary arc 
almost as numerous as the exemplifications of 
the points mentioned. Nothing less than this 
intricate pattern of agreements and differences 
will serve, however, to represent the complex- 
ity of the discussion and the way in which di- 
verse theories of sense imply different views of 
nature and man, of mind and knowledge, 'fhe 
situation can be illustrated by taking certain 
doctrines which seem to be opposite on most 
points, and then considering other theories 
which srem to agree, on this point or that, with 
both cxltemes. 

We have already observed the opposition be- 
tween Hobbes and Aquinas with regard to mat- 
ter and spirit in relation to the activity of the 
senses. Hobbes, like Lucretius, not only treats 
all mental phenomena as manifestations of bod- 
ily motion, but also reduces thought to the train 
or sequence of images. Images are in turn re- 
ducible to the sensations from which they derive. 
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“As wc have no imagination/’ Hobbes 
writes, “whereof we have not formerly had 
sense, in whole or in parts; so wc have no transi- 
tion from one imagination to another, whereof 
wc never had the like before in our senses.** 
Using the word “thoughts’* to stand for the 
images derived from sense, Hobbes goes on to 
say that “besides sense, and thoughts, and the 
train of thoughts, the mind of man lias no 
other motion; though by the help of speech and 
method, the same faculties may be improved to 
such a height as to distinguish men from all 
other living creatures.’’ 

Only man’s use of words makes the differ- 
ence in the exercise of the imagination “that 
we generally call understanding/’ and which, 
according to Hobbes, “is common to man and 
beast.” Similarly, it is only the fact that com- 
mon names have general significance which 
gives human discourse the appearance of ab- 
stract thought, for Hobbes denies abstract 
ideas. Thoughts or images are no less particular 
than sensations, “there being nothing in the 
world universal but names.” 

Berkeley and Hume seem to agree with 
Hobbes that man has no abstract ideas or 
universal concepts; that all the operations of 
thought arc merely elaborations of the original 
impressions of sense; and that no special power, 
but only the use of language, distinguishes men 
from other animals. 

Berkeley uses the word “idea” to stand for 
sense-impressions— “ideas actually imprinted 
on the senses”— and for whatever is “perceived 
by attending to the passions and operations of 
the mind.” To these two he adds a third : “ideas 
formed by the help of memory and imagina- 
tion, cither compounding or dividing, or barely 
representing those originally perceived in the 
aforesaid ways.”Thconlydifl’crcncc between the 
first and the third is that “the ideas of sense are 
more strong, lively, and distinct than those of 
the imagination.” But our ideas of sense and 
imagination do not cover all the objects of 
which w'e can think. He admits, therefore, the 
possibility of our having notions^ whereby wc 
understand the meaning of a word like ’^spirit” 
or “soul” which refers to a substance of which 
we can form no idea. 

Hume divides “all the perceptions of the 
mind into two classes or species, which are dis* 


tinguished by their different degrees of force 
and vivacity. I'he less forcible and lively are 
commonly denominated thoughts ox ideas'^ The 
other he calls “impressions,” meaning thereby 
“all our more lively perceptions.” Impressions 
arc the source of all other ideas, the creative 
power of the mind consisting in “no more than 
the faculty of compounding, transposing, aug- 
menting, or diminishing the materials afforded 
us by the senses” and every simple idea being 
“copied from a similar impression.” 

Yet, though Berkeley and Hume seem to 
agree with Hobbes in reducing all thought to 
primary sense-perceptions and derived memo- 
ries or imaginations, Hume does not attempt to 
explain thought by the motions of matter. 
Berkeley dilFers even more radically. He de- 
nies that matter or botlies exist, and so he re- 
gards sense-perception, like all the rest of 
thought, as purely spiritual. The soul passive- 
ly receives its original impressions directly 
from God and actively forms the ideas it is 
able to derive fiom these impressions. 

Nor do all those who somehow conceive man 
as composed of both body and soul agree upon 
the function of .sense m relation to the rest of 
thought. Locke, for example, uses “understand- 
ing” to cover all sorts of mental activity. Men- 
tal activity begins with the passive leception 
ot the simple ideas of sense— the impressions 
produced in us when “the bodies that surround 
us do diversely affect our organs”— and the 
simple ideas of reflection which arise from an 
awareness of our own mental operations. But 
mental activity also includes the formation of 
complex ideas by the compounding of simple 
ones, and even the act whereby wc form ab- 
stract ideas, in doing which ragn, in I^ckc’s 
opinion, is distinguished from bi^tes. 

All these activities require foul as well as 
body. All are somehow nothing |norc than a re- 
working of the original sensario|t.s passively re^ 
ceived. In this last respect, Ltfeke’s view ac- 
cords with that of Hobbes, fierkclcy, and 
Hume, though he differs from^hem with re- 
spect to abstract ideas and in his theory of body 
and couL On the very point which he holds in 
common with Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume, 
Locke seems to disagree with De^artes. 
Thinking, for Descartes, is the activity of a 
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purely spiritual substance— the rational soul- 
peculiar to the dual nature of man; whereas 
sensation and imagination, common to men 
and brutes, arc purely corporeal functions. In 
man, the soul or thinking substance may form 
certain of its ideas, those relative to bodies, 
under the influence of sense or fancy; but with 
regard to other ideas, such a^s those wc have of 
geometrical figures, Descartes says he cannot 
admit that they “have at any time entered our 
minds through the senses.” He objects to the 
use of the word “idea” for images, or what he 
calls “pictures in the corporeal imagination, 
in .some part of the brain.” He criticizes 
those who “never raise their min<ls above the 
things of sense,” so accustomed are they “to 
consider nothing except by imagining it,” with 
the result that whatever “is not capable of 
being imagined appears to them not to be in- 
telligible at all.” 

Against the maxim which I^ke, no less than 
Hobbes or Berkeley, would approve— that 
“there is nothing in the understanding which 
has not first of all been in the senses”— Des- 
cartes offers the ideas of God and of the soul as 
plainly contrary examples, ideas clearly in the 
mind which have no origin in sensation or fancy, 
“'fhosc who desire to make use of their imagi- 
nation to understand these ideas,” he adds, “act 
in the same way as if, to hear sounds or smell 
odours, they should wish to make use of their 
eyes.” 

In making a sharp distinction between the 
faculties of sense and understanding or reason, 
Descartes seems to share the position of Plato, 
Aristotle, Aquinas, Spinoza, and Kant. Yet for 
Descartes as for l^lato, the intellect in its own 
sphere of objects is like the senses in theirs, 
since each is able to behold its proper objects 
intuitively; whereas for Kant as for Aristotle, 
scn.se alone is a faculty of intuition. The ideas 
by which wc apprehend intelligible objects, 
according to Plato, Descartes, and Spinoza, 
arc nc-r derived from sensations or inuges. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle and Aquinas, on the other 
hand, the intellect abstracts all its ideas, or 
universal concepts, from the particulars of 
sense. 

In this respect Aristotle and Aquinas seem to 
be in agreement with Locke, even though that 
agreement must be qualified by the observa- 
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tion that Locke sees no need for a special facul- 
ty to obtain abstract ideas. On the other hand, 
Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, and Descartes all seem 
to agree in holding that understanding is as 
immaterial as its objects. Unlike sense, which 
requires bodily organs, rational thought is, ac- 
cording to them, an activity peculiar cither to 
the soul itself or to a power of the soul which 
is noi embodied in an organ, as the power of 
vision is embodied in the eye or the powers of 
memory and imagination are embodied in the 
brain. 

William James denies this. He holds the view 
that all forms of consciousness are somehow 
functions of the brain. Yet he also insists that 
percept and concept arc radically distinct forms 
of consciousness. To this extent, James makes 
as sharp a separation as the authors above men- 
tioned between the sensory and the rational 
phases of thought. I Ic places sensation, percep- 
tion, memory and imagination on one side, and 
conception, judgment, and reasoning on the 
other. But this is for him not a distinction of 
fcicultics or powers, but only of different func- 
tions which one and the same mind is able to 
perform. 

Certain points or problems in the traditional 
discussion of sense are unaffected by the basic 
issues just considered. For example, most writ- 
ers tend to make some distinction between the 
s|)ecial exterior senses, such as vision and hear- 
ing, touch and taste, and the several interior 
senses, which Aquinas enumerates as the com- 
mon sense, memory, imagination, and the esti- 
mative or cogitative powers. Yet not all who 
consider memory and imagination as activities 
consequent upon sense-perception call them 
“interior sense.s.” Not all recognize a distinct 
estimative or cogitative power even when they 
recognize a kind of thinking alx)ut particulars 
done by animals and men with sensory materi- 
als. Nor do all who discuss di.scrimination or 
comparison, and the collation or combining of 
the impressions received from tlie special 
senses, attribute these functions to the special 
faculty which Aristotle first calls “the common 
sense.” 

Frequently the same analytical point is made 
in different ways. As indicated in the chapter 
on Quality, the distinction which Aristotle 
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and Aquinas make lictwccn proper and com- 
mon sensibles, according as the quality, such 
as color and odor, belongs xo a single sense, or, 
like shape and motion, can be perceived by 
two or more senses, seems to parallel the dis- 
tinction between what I-ocke calls “secondary” 
and “primary” qualities. But where Ixjckc and 
others treat the so-callcd “secondary qualities” 
as entirely subjective, occurring only in the 
experience of the sentient organism and having 
no reality in the sensible thing, Aristotle takes 
a contrary view. 

When it is not actually seen or smelled, the 
sensible thing, according to Aristotle, is po- 
tentially colorful or cxloriferous; Just as when 
it is not actually seeing or smelling, the sense 
of vision or smell is also in a state of potenti- 
ality with respect to these qualities. But when 
the sensible thing is actually sensed, then, 
Aristotle says, “the actuality of the sensible 
object and of the sensitive faculty is one actu- 
ality.” The thing is actually colored when it is 
actually seen, though it is only potentially 
colored when it is merely able to be so seen. 
“Earlier students of nature,” he writes, “were 
mistaken in their view that without sight there 
was no white or black, without taste no savqr. 
This statement of theirs is partly true, partly 
false: ‘sense* and ‘the sensible object* arc am- 
biguous terms, />., they may denote either po- 
tentialities or actualities. The statement is true 
of the latter, false of the former.” 

Another example of the same analytical 
point (which is made differently by different 
writers) concerns the distinction between sen- 
sation and perception. According to William 
James, “perception involves sensation as a por- 
tion of itself, and sensation in turn never takes 
place in adult life without perception also being 
there.*’ The difference l>ctween them is that 
the function of sensation is “that of mere ac- 
quaintance with a fact,” whereas “perception’s 
function ... is knowledge about a fact, and this 
knowledge admits of numberless degrees of 
complication.” Hearing a sound is having a 
sensation, but perception occurs when, as 
James points out, wc “hear a sound, and say ‘a 
horse-car.* ” 

But James does not agree that, when percep- 
tion is so described, it is, as other psychologists 
have suggested, a species of reasoning. “If, ev- 


ery time a present sign suggests an absent real- 
ity to our mind, wc make an inference, and if 
every time wc make an inference we reason; 
then,” James admits, “perception is indubita- 
bly reasoning. Only one secs no room in it for 
any unconscious part.” No inference is con- 
sciously made in perception; and James thinks 
that “to ciill perception unconscious reasoning 
is cither a useless metaphor, or a positively mis- 
leading confusion between twodifferentthings.*’ 
In his opinion, “perception differs from sensa- 
tion [simply] by the consciousness of further 
facts associated with the object of sensation.” 
For him, “perception and reasoning are coor- 
dinate varieties of that deeper sort of process 
known psychologically as the association of 
ideas.” 

What James treats as the object of sensation, 
Aristotle refers to as a quality sensed by one or 
more of the special senses, cither a proper or a 
common sensible. What James treats as the ob- 
ject of perception, Aristotle calls an “accidental 
object of sense,” because it is strictly not sen- 
sible at all by any of the exterior senses, singly 
or in combination. When wc call “the white 
object wc see” the son of Diarcs or a man, we 
have an example of an accidental sensible or an 
object incidentally perceived, l)ecausc “ ‘being 
the son of Diarcs’ is incidental to the directly 
visible white patch” we see with our eyes. 

This distinction between sensation and per- 
ception seems to have a bearing on the prob- 
lem of the fallibility of the senses. Again the 
same point seems to be differently made. Aris- 
totle, for example, holds that whereas each of 
the senses is normally infallible in the appre- 
hension of its proper object or appropriate 
quality, error is (X>ssible in the perception of 
the complex thing which is not strictly an ob- 
ject of the special senses. “Whild the perception 
that there is white before us cannot be false,” 
he writes, “the perception that what is white 
is this or that may be false.” | 

Lucretius likewise insists tpat the senses 
themselves arc never deceived, but that all 
the errors attributed to the senses arc the result 
of a false inference or judgment which reason 
makes on the basis of the evidence presented 
by the senses. That also seems to be the opinion 
of Descartes, who thinks that “no direct ex- 
perience can ever deceive the understanding if 
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it restricts its attention accurately to the object 
presented to it. ... Thus if a inan sufTcrin;; 
from jaundice persuades himself that the things 
he sees arc yellow, this thought of his will l)c 
composite, consisting partly of what his imagi- 
nation presents to him, and partly of what he 
assumes on his own account, namely, that the 
color lfx>ks yellow, not owing to the defect in. 
his eye, but because the things he secs really 
are yellow. . . . We can go wrong only when the 
things we believe are in some w ay com^Kiunded 
by ourselves.” Descartes holds that “no falsity 
can reside” in sensations themselves, but only 
in those judgments which, on the basis of sensa- 
tions, we are “accustomed to pass about things 
external to us.” 

The most i 1 ’M)ament\l jiidgmeiit which men. 
make on the basis oi sensation is that an ex- 
ternal worhl exists a reality not of our own 
making. Descartes argues from the evidence of 
the senses to the indef)endcnt existence of a 
world of bodies, 'riioiigh Berkeley argues, on 
the contrary, that IxKlies do not exist except as 
objects of perception, he attributes the sense- 
impressions, over which wc seem to have no 
control, to the action of an external cause— to 
Ciod, who uses them as signs for instructing us. 

Locke defines sensitive knowledge as that 
which informs us of “the existence of things 
actually present to our senses.” Wc may know 
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our own existence intuitively, and God’s ex- 
istence demonstratively, but “the knowledge 
of the existence of any other thing we can have 
only by sensation.” And though, he adds, “the 
notice wc have by our senses of the existing of 
things without us ... be not altogether so cer- 
tain as our intuitive knowledge or the deduc- 
tions of our reason . . . yet it is an assurance that 
deserves the name of knowledge.” 

Against such views, the most fundamental 
skepticism goes further than doubting the 
veracity of the senses because of the illusions 
and hallucinations they cause us to suffer. “By 
what arguments,” Hume asks, “can it be 
proved that the perceptions of the mind must 
be caused by external objects . . . and could not 
arise cither from the energy of the mind itself 
or from the suggestion of some visible or un- 
known spirit.^” 

“If is a question of fact,” he adds, “whether 
the perception of the senses be produced by 
external objects, resembling them. How shall 
this question be determined? By experience 
surely; as all other questions of a like nature. 
But here experience is, and must l)c, entirely 
silent. The mind has never anything present 
to it but the perceptions, and cannot possibly 
reach any experience of their connexion with 
objects. I'hc supposition of such a connexion 
Is, therefore, without any foundation in rea- 
soning.” 
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Chapter By. SIGN AND SYMBOL 


INTRODUCTION 


A SIGN points to something. A symbol 
stands for or takes the place of another 
thing. Sign and symbol arc sometimes differ- 
entiated according to whether emphasis is 
placed on that whivh is signified or |iointed 
out, or on tiiat which functions as a surrogate 
or siibsliluie. 

Yet “sign” and ‘‘symlx)!” are often used 
interchangeably. We call the notations of mu- 
sic or mathematics either “signs” or “symbols.” 
Words, too, arc traditionally spoken of as signs 
or symbols. Words and other conventional no- 
tations for expressing meaning both point to 
and stand for something else. It is only in 
certain cases that one of these two functions 
seems to predominate, as the road marker 
points out the direction to take, and paper 
money takes the place of the precious metal 
whose value it represents. 

On what is common to signs and symbols of 
all sorts there seems to be no disagreement 
throughout the tradition of western thought. 
From Augustine’s statement that “a sign is a 
thing which, over and above the impression it 
makes on the senses, causes something else to 
come into mind as a consequence of itself,” to 
Freud’s analysis of the symbolism of dreams, of 
symptoms, and symptomatic acts, the great 
books consider sign or symbol as one term in a 
relation, the relation being one of meaning or, 
as Freud says, of “significance, intention, tend- 
cncy,” The fundamental problems tradition- 
ally discussed concern the nature of meaning 
itself, and the modes of sigiiification which vary 
with the kinds of things that function as signs 
and the kinds of things they signify. 

With re.spect to thinos which function sym- 
bolically, the primary distinction seems to be 
that between natural and conventional signs. 
Augustine at first suggests a threefold division. 


Some things are simply things, and not signs at 
all. Some (for cxiiinplc, “the ram which .Abra- 
ham offered up instead of his son”) are not only 
things, but “also signs of other things.” And 
some things, such as words, “are never em- 
ployed except as signs.” i\ugustine adds that 
words are not merely signs, “livery sign,” he 
writes, “is also a thing, for what is not a thing 
is nothing at all.” 

The distinction bctw'cen natural and conven- 
tional signs falls within this threefold division. 
“Natural signs” Augustine says, “are those 
which, ajxirt from any intention or desire of 
using them as signs, do yet lead to the knowl- 
edge of something else, as, for example, smoke 
when it indicates fiie. For it is not Iroin any 
intention of making it a sign that it is so, but 
through attention to experience we come to 
know that fire is beneath, even when nothing 
but smoke can be seen. And the f(x>t print of an 
animal passing by belongs to t his class of signs.” 

.Augustine seems to fiiul natural signs in 
things that are related as cause and effect. 
Bcikelcy, on the other hand, tends to substi- 
tute the relation of sign and thing signified for 
the relation of cause and effect. “I’hc fire which 
1 see,” he writes, “is not the cause of the pain 1 
suffer upon my approaching, but the mark that 
forewarns me. In like manner the noise that I 
hear is not the effect of this or that motion or 
collision of the ambient bodies, but the sign 
thereof.” 

Every natural ;thing or event thus lends to 
become the sign something else, so that the 
whole of nature constitutes a vast symboli.sm or 
language by whicli God informs us of bis plan. 
Aristotle tends, m the opjiositc direction, to 
limit natural sigi|s to those things which, ac- 
cording to our ki4)wledgc and experience, per- 
mit a necessary or probable inference to some- 
thing else. The fact that a woman is giving milk 
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he regards as an infallible sign that she has lately 
borne a cbikl; the fact that a man is breathing 
fast is merely a probable and refutable sign that 
he has a fever. 

In any case, signs are generally acknowledged 
to be natural if they satisfy Augustine’s criic- 
rion that they were not intentionally devised by 
men for the purpose of signifying. "Conven- 
tional signs, on the other hand," he writes, “are 
those which living beings mutually exchange 
for the purpose of showing, as well as they can, 
the feelings of their minds, or their i^rccptions, 
or their thoughts." Of conventional signs, 
Augustine goes on to say, words hold the chief 
place, because everything which can be ex- 
pressed by gestures, or by such non-verbal sym- 
Ik)1s as Hags or bugle calls, can also lx* expressed 
in words, whereas many thoughts which words 
readily express do not lend themselves easily to 
other modes of expression. 

Except for the hypothesis (discussed in the 
chapter on Language) of a natural form of 
spct Ji common to all men and consisting of 
words perfectly adajited to the objects they 
name, it is never proposed that words arc any- 
thing but conventional signs. As Aristotle siiys, 
"nothing is by nature a noun or a name --it is 
only so when it becomes a symbol." The audible 
suuiul or the visible mark becomes a symbol 
only by human institution or convention. 

Vet not all the audible sounds which men and 
other animals make to express their feelings or 
desires are, in Aristotle’s opinion, to be re- 
garded as words. “Inarticulate sounds, such as 
those which brutes produce, arc significant, yet 
none of these constitutes a noun." Nor are such 
cries, whereby one animal calls another or com- 
municates fear or anger, strictly conventional 
signs; for, as Augustine points our, they are in- 
siinciivc modes of expression, and so arc nat ural 
rather than conventional. They are not volun- 
tarily instituted. 

In terms of the ancient distinction between 
the conventional and the natural— that which 
changes from time to time and place to place 
and that which is everywhere and always the 
same — no one would question the convention- 
ality of words and of all other non-verbal sym- 
bols which' arc peculiar to one people, one 
culture, or one epoch. That words are con- 
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vcntional signs raises the central problem con- 
cerning their meaning or significance. Utterly 
dissimilar words in diflerent language: can have 
the same meaning, and identical sounds or 
marks in different languages can mean quire 
different things. Since the sounds or marks 
which constirutc sfK>kcn and written words do 
not possess meaning naturally, from whar 
source do such conventional signs get (be 
meanings they have 

The usual answer, given by Aristotle, I.ockc, 
and others, is that words get their meanings' 
from the ideas, thoughts, or feelings which men 
use them to express. “Sp)okcn words," writes 
Aristotle, “arc the symbols of mental experi- 
ence and written words are the symbols of 
spoken words. )iist as all men do not have the 
same writing, so all men do not have the same 
speech sounds, but the mental experiences, 
which these directly symbolize, arc the same 
for all, as also are those things of which our ex- 
periences arc the images." 

In addition to being able to make articulate 
sounds. It was necessary for man, I-cKke says, to 
“be able to use these sounds as signs of internal 
conceptions, and to make them stand as marks 
for the ideas within his own mind, whereby 
they might be made known to others." Thus 
words came to be used by men “as the signs of 
their ideas; not by any natural connexion that 
there is between particular articulate sounds 
and certain ideas, for then there would be but 
one language amongst all men; but l>y a vol- 
untary imposition, whereby such a w'ord is 
made arbitrarily the mark of such an idea. The 
use then of words is to he sensible marks of 
ideas, and the ideas they stand for arc their 
proper and immediate signification." 

la)cke goes further. Not only d(x*s the im- 
mediate signification of words he in the ideas 
they stand for, but in his view words “can lx: 
signs of nothing else." Yet he also considers the 
fact that men, because they “would not be 
thought to talk barely of their own imagina- 
tions, but of things as they really are . . . often 
suppose their words to stand also for the reality 
of things.” Locke thinks, nevertheless, that 
“obscurity and confusion" enter into the sig- 
nification of words “whenever we make them 
stand for anything but those ideas we have in 
our own minds." 
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But though the meaning of a word may come 
from the idea it signifies, the word which is 
thus made meaningful seems, in the common 
iLsage of mankind, to serve as the name or desig- 
nation of some real thing. It refers to some- 
thing other than ideas or concepts in the human 
mind. Locke himself talks of “the application 
of names to things,” and in his consideration of 
the distinction between proper and common 
names is concerned to jxiint out that, though 
they differ in meaning (/.c., diiter in the type of 
idea they signify), both refer to the same sort 
of reality— individual existences. Aristotle and 
other writers who distinguish between things 
in the order of nature and the concepts we form 
of them, tend to lake both views of the signifi- 
cance of words. Words signify the real things 
which they name as well as the ideas whose 
meanings they express. If wc waive for the 
moment the pr)ssibihty that some words may 
signify only ideas, whereas others signify both 
ideas and things, two questions may be asked. 
Arc there any words which signify things alone ? 
What is the relation bt*twcen the idea and the 
thing a word signifies, when a w'ord signifies 
them lx)ih; that is, when a word has both sorts 
of significance, how arc they related to one 
another.^ 

Aquinas answers the second question by say- 
ing that since “wwds arc the signs of ideas, and 
ideas the similitudes of things, it is evident that 
words function in the signification of things 
through the conceptions of the imcllect.” Ideas 
may be the immediate or proximate object 
w'hich w'ords signify, bur through them words 
ultimately signify the real things which are 
themselves the objects of ideas. According to 
this theory, an idea may be Ixilh the object 
signified by a word and the medium through 
which that w ord also signifies the thing of which 
we have the idea. Aquinas seems to think that 
ideas arc always required as the medium where- 
by w'ords signify things. “Wc can give a name 
to anything,” he says, “only insofar as we can 
understand it.” Accordingly, it is impossible for 
words to signify things directly, /.e., without 
the media lion of ideas. 

This positkjn has a number of consequences 
for the theory of signs and raises a number of 
issues. Augustine's statement that “every sign 


is also a thing” has a different meaning when 
it is said of the sensible things which also hap- 
pn to be signs and of the things of the mind 
— concepts or idcas“ which cannot be without 
being signs. The understanding of this difler- 
ence helps to explain ihc relation between ver- 
bal signs and the mental signs through W'hich 
they signify or from which they get their 
meanings. 

\\'h(‘reas words are in the first instance 
meaningless marks and sounds w'hich get mean- 
ing when men use them to express their 
thoughts or feelings, ideas and images arc at 
once mcaningiul, however they arise in the 
mind. I'hcy .ire natural signs in the sense that it 
seems to be their very nature to signify. They 
do not get meaning. They do not even have 
meaning, in the way in which smoke as a nat- 
ural sign of fire has a meaning which is distinct 
from, thoiigli .i eonsctjuence of, its nature as 
smoke. An idea /c a meaning, an intention of 
the mind, as it is sometimes called, a reference 
to an object thought about. The itiea of lire 
is the meaning the word “fire” has when it 
designates the natural phenomenon which that 
word is con\ ention.illv useil to name; and as 
Aristotle suggests, the eon vent tonal signs ofdif' 
ferent languages “fire” and *feuer'] - ha\ e 
the same meaning because the idea of fire is the 
same, and the nStural phenomenon experi- 
cnccd and ihriughl aUnil is the s,ime, for men 
of diverse* tongues. 

'Lhai uleas or menial images are themselves 
meanings or inlcnlioivs -the ssinbfils of things 
thougfu alx)Ut - seems to be recognized in dif- 
ferent ways by nianv writers in the tradition 
of the great lxx)ks. In the Cratylus, Socrates 
suggests that signs should be like the things 
they signify. Some conventional signs, he 
thinks, are better than others in this rcsjxrct. 
Ik implies that all words are inferior to mental 
images, which, by their very nature, imitate or 
resemble iheir oh ects. 

The act of memory, according to Aristotle, 
requires a meinorv image which is “something 
like an impression or picture” of the thing re- 
mcmlxTed. If ihcj memory image, through its 
resemblance to something once cxjxiricnced, 
did not function J as the sign of that absent 
thing, memory would not be memory, for, 
Aristotle argues, it would consist in beholding 
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the memory image itself, which is present, 
rather than the absent tiling it stands for. 

Aquinas, perhaps, is the writer most explicit 
in his treatment of images and ideas as in tlieir 
very nature meanings or intentions of the mind. 
His calling them “mental words’* seems to in- 
dicate that in his view they, like physical and 
sensible words, are signs; but the added quali- 
fication of “mental** also implies their difler- 
cnce. “'1 he vocal sound which has no significa- 
tion,** he writes, “cannot be called a word; 
wherefore the exterior vocal sound is called a 
word from the fact that it signifies the interior 
concept of the mind. It follows that, first and 
chiefly, the interior concept of the mind is 
called a word.” 'fhe mental word or concept 
snflices “when the mind turns to the actual 
coiisideiati«)n of what it knows habitually,” for 
then, he adds, “a person speaks to himself.” 
But unlike angels, who can make their concepts 
known to one another immediately, men le- 
quirc tlic medium of external speech. They 
must ns« » nsible physical signs to communicate 
their thoughts. 

Without rcfcriing to ideas as mental words, 
I.ockc d<K*s appear to identify ideas with mean- 
ings and to regard them as signs. The definition 
of a word, lie says, is an attempt to make knowm 
“the meaning or idea it stands for.** Denying 
that the general and the universal belong to 
the real existence of things, he holds that they 
“concern only signs, whether words or ideas. 
Words arc general . . . when used for signs of 
general ideas . . . and ideas arc general when 
they set up as the representatives ol many par- 
ticular things: but universality belongs not to 
things themselves, wiiicli are all of them par- 
ticular in their existence, even those words and 
ideas wiiich, in their signification, arc general.” 

The basic issue to which l^cke is addressing 
himself IS discussed in the chapter on Uni- 
VKKSAL AND PaRHCULAR. Lockc’s solutiojl 
seems to involve the affirmation of abstract 
ideas, which arc general or univers;il in their 
significance and through which ctimmon names 
come to have a different sort of meaning from 
the meaning of proper names. “Ideas Ix-comc 
general by separating them from the circum- 
stances of time and place, and any other ideas 
that may determine them to this or that fvar- 
ticular existence.” Common nouns like “man** 


or “cat** lx:come general in their significance, 
according to Ixickc, “by being made the signs 
of general ideas.” 

To the question of what kind of signification 
it IS that general words have, Locke replies: “As 
it is evident, that they do not signify barely one 
particular thing; for then they w’ould not be 
general terms, but proper names; so, on tlie 
other side, it is as evident, they do not signify a 
plurality; for man and men would then signify 
the same. . . . Thai, then, which general words 
signify,” Locke declares, “is a sort of things, 
and each of them docs that by being a sign of an 
abstract idea in the mind.** 

It seems to follow, therefore, that those who, 
like Hobbes and Berkeley, deny the existence 
of abstract ideas or univers:il concepts, must 
offer a different explanation of the meaning of 
common nouns or general names. “There being 
nothing in the world universal but names,’* 
Hobbes writes, a name is univcrs.il when it “is 
imposed on many things for their similitude 
in some quality or other accident; and whereas 
a proper name bringcih to mind one thing only, 
a universal recalls any one of those many.” 

On similar grounds, Berkeley criticizes 
Lockc*s theory of how words acquire general 
significance. His own theory is that w'ords be- 
come general “by being made the sign, not of 
an abstract general iilca, but of several particu- 
lar ideas, any one of w'hich it indifferently sug- 
gests to the mind.’* And, in another phice, he 
says that “an idea which, considered in itself, is 
particular becomes general by being made to 
represent or stand for all other pariicul.ir ideas 
of the same sort.” He does not himself explain 
how’ we come by the notion of “the siime sort,” 
or how one particular idea can represent the 
sort to which other particular ideas belong. But 
he rejects Lockc*.s explanation because it in- 
volves ideas which are not only general, but 
also abstract. 

The attempt to account for the meaning of 
general names is, in Berkeley’s vicw\ the cause 
of Locke's acceptance of abstract ideas. “If 
there had l>ccn no such thing as speech or uni- 
versal signs,” he writes, “there never [w'ould 
have] been any thought of abstraction.'* Not 
only do men mistakenly suppose that “every 
name has, or ought to have, one only precise 
and settled signification, whicli inclines [them] 
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to think there are certain abstract, determinate 
ideas that constitute the true and only immedi- 
ate signification of each general name’*; but 
they also suppose that '4c is by the mediation 
of these abstract ideas that a general name 
comes to signify any particular thing. Whereas, 
in truth,” Berkeley concludes, "there is no 
such thing as one precise and definite significa- 
tion annexed to any general name.” Where 
Locke would say that a common name gets its 
general meaning by signifying one idea which 
itself has general significance, Berkeley reiter- 
ates that a general name gets its meaning from 
"a great number of particular ideas,” all of 
which it signifies indifferently. 

The relation of words to ideas raises still 
other problems in the theory of signs, problems 
which have peculiar interest in the tradition of 
the liberal arts. One of these problems has al- 
ready been mentioned. It is thequestion whether 
some words signify ideas alone, in contrast to 
words which signify ideas and, through them, 
things. This suggests the parallel problem of 
words which signify words, in contrast to words 
which are the names of things. 

In his little tract Concerning the Teacher^ 
Augustine points out that some words, such as 
“noun” and “adjective,” signify kinds of words, 
just as other words, such as “man” and “stone,” 
signify kinds of things. Furthermore, in the 
sentence “man is a noun,” the Aroni “man” sig- 
nifies itself as the object referred to; w^hereas in 
the sentence “man is an animal,” the word 
“man” signifies a living organism of a certain 
sort. The same word, therefore, may signify 
both itself and some thing other than itself. 

These differences which Augustine observes in 
the signification of words come to be formu- 
lated in the traditional distinction between the 
first and second imposition of words. A word is 
used in the first imposition when it is used to 
signify things which are not words, as, for ex- 
ample, the word “man” ‘when it refers to a 
human being, A word is used in the second im- 
position when it is applied to words rather than 
things, as, for example, the word “noun” said 
of “man,” or the word “man” when it is used 
to refer to itself in the sentence “man is a 
noun.” 

A parallel distinction is that between words 


used in the first and the second intention. When 
the word “man” is used to signify a living or- 
ganism of a certain sort, it is used in the first 
intention because it signifies a reality, not an 
idea. A word is said to be used in the second 
intention when it signifies an idea rather than a 
thing. For example, in the sentence, “man is a 
spccicii,” the word “species” signifies a logical 
classification and so is in the second intention; 
and the word “man” is also in the second in- 
tention because it refers to the idea which is 
denominated a species. 

In some cases, an idea may not signify things 
at all, but only other ideas, such as the logical 
notions of genus and species. Words like “genus” 
and “species,” unlike the words “man” and 
“stone,” can therefore be used only in the sec- 
ond intention. The idea man is called a “first 
intention of the mind” because its primary 
function is to signify the living thing. Only 
secondarily does it signify itself as an object 
able to be considered. The idea species, on the 
other hand, is called a “second intention” be- 
cause us sole function is to signify ideas which 
stand to other ideas in a certain relation. 

Hobbes concisely summarizes most of these 
points when he points out that some words 
“arc the names of the things conceived,” 
whereas “others arc the names of the imagina- 
tions thcmselvesrthal is to 55ay, of those ideas 
or mental images w e have of all the things we sec 
and remember. .Vnd others again arc names of 
names ... as ‘universal,’ ‘plural,’ ‘singular,* arc 
the names of names.” The names w^hich we 
apply to particular species and genera, such as 
“man” and “animal,” Aquinas says, “signify 
the common natures themselves, but not the 
intentions of these common natures, w'hich arc 
signified by the terms genus or species '' 

Another traditional distinction in the modes 
of signification is that between intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic denomination. A name is said to be an 
intrinsic denomiftation when it is applied to a, 
thing in order tf signify its nature or its in- 
herent propertiis and attributes, as, for ex- 
ample, when wcfcall a thing “animal” or “ra- 
tional,” “white*! or “square.” A name is said 
to be an extrinsi: denomination when it is ap- 
plied to a rhing^only in order to signify some 
relation in which that thing stands to some- 
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tiling elscy as, for example, when we call sun* 
shine * 'heal thy” because it helps to pnxluce 
healthy organisms or when we apply the names 
of animals, such as “pig” or “fox,” to men be- 
cause we think the men bear certain resem- 
blances to these animals, 'fhe same word can be 
used in different connections both as an intrin- 
sic and as an extrinsic denomination. “Healthy” 
means an inherent quality when it is applied to 
living organisms, and a causal relation to or- 
ganic health when it is applied to sunshine; 
“pig” means a certain kind of animal when it is 
applied to the four-looted inammah and only a 
resemblance to this anintal in certain charac- 
teristics when it is ai)plicd to men. 

This double use of the same word exemplifies 
what is traditionally called “equivocal speech” 
or the equivocal Use of a name. Some writers 
tend to identify equivocation with ambiguity, 
on the ground that both involve a multiplicity 
of meanings for the same word. Others seem to 
think that a word is used ambiguously only if 
its user is indefinite as to which of its several 
meanings he intends to express; but they hold 
that a word can be used equivocally without 
ambiguity if its user makes plain that he is 
employing it now in this sense, now in that. 

Aristotle says that two things arc named 
c(|uivocally “when though they have the same 
name, the definition corresponding with the 
name (iilfcrs for each”; and “on the other hand, 
things arc said to be named univocally w'hich 
have both the name and the definition an- 
swering to the name in common.” When wc 
call a man and a pig an “animal,” w»e are using 
that word univocally because wc arc using it 
with the same definition or meaning in both 
cases; but when we call a pig and a man a “pig,” 
wc are using that word equivocally because we 
arc using it with different meanings, signifying 
having the nature of a pig in one instance and 
being li^e a pig in certain respects in the other. 

Aristotle distinguishes several types of equiv- 
ocation, of which wc have already noted two. 
The use of the word “healthy” to describe an 
animal and sunshine is that type of equivoca- 
tion in which the same word is used to name 
an inherent attribute and also a cause of that 
attribute; in pther instances of the same type, 
it might be used to name the nature or attri- 
bute and the effect rather than the cause. 
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Speaking of a man and a pig as a “pig” repre- 
sents the metaphorical type of equivocation, 
in which the same word is used to name the 
nature of a thing and something else of a dif- 
ferent nature which has only a likeness to that 
nature. 

Metaphors, in turn, can be divided into 
types. Some are based on a direct similitude 
between two things in some accidental resppet, 
e.g., the man who is like a pig in manner of 
eating. Some, Aristotle says, arc based on anal- 
ogies or proportions, as, for example, when we 
call a king the “father of his people.” Here the 
metaphor is based on the similarity of the re- 
lationship of a king to his subiects and of a 
father to his children. The name “father” is 
used metaphorically when it is transferred from 
one term in this proportion to the term which 
stands in an analogous position. 

A third kind of metaphor, according to Aris- 
totle, consists in the use of the same word now 
in a more generic, now in a more specific sense, 
or with broader and narrower meanings. Of 
this he gives an example in the luhics w hen he 
discusses general and special justice, using the 
word “justice” narrowly to signify one of the 
special virtues and broadly to mean all the vir- 
tues considered in their social asptxt. There is a 
sense of the word “justice,” he whites, in which 
it signifies “not part of virtue but virtue en- 
tire”; “this form of justice is complete virtue, 
though not absolutely, but only in relation to 
our neighbor.” I'hc word “injustice” is also 
used in a correspondingly wide sense. But there 
is “another kind of injustice which is a part of 
injustice in the wide sense.” This “particular 
injustice,” Aristotle says, “shares the name and 
nature of the first, because its definition falls 
within the same genus.” As Aristotle treats this 
type of equivocation in the Rhetoric and the 
Poetics, it includes three (xissibilitics: the trans- 
fer of the name of a genus to one of its species, 
the transfer of the name of a species to its 
genus, and the transfer of the name of one spe- 
cies to another in the same genus. 

It may be questioned whether this type of 
equivocation is properly classiRed as metaphor' 
ical, on Aristotle’s own definition of metaphor 
as “giving a thing a name that belongs to some- 
thing else.” In the type of equivocation exem- 
plified by the use of the wwd “justice,” now 
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with a generic and now a specific meaning, the 
name does not seem to belong to the genus any 
more than it docs to the species, or conversely. 
In contrast, when the name “father” is given to 
a king in relation to his people, the usage is 
metaphorical, because the name “father” be- 
longs to something else, /.e., the man who is a 
progenitor. 

I'he same point can be made in terms of in- 
trinsic and extrinsic denomination. Wlien 
“justice” is used as the name for the whole of 
virtue (regarded scKially) and also for one par- 
ticular virtue, the word is an intrinsic denomi- 
nation in both instances. In all other tyfxs of 
equivocation, the equivocal word is used once 
as an intrinsic and once as an extrinsic denomi- 
nation; for example, as applied to the animal, 
the word “pig” is an intrinsic denomination, 
but it is an extrinsic denomination when it is 
applied to a man in order to signify a certain 
resemblance to the animal to which the name 
belongs. The same is true in the case of the word 
“healthy” as said of an animal and of sunshine. 

In all these cases of equivocation, the two 
meanings of the same word are not totally dis- 
tinct. On the contrary, the two senses have 
something in common. One of the meanings 
seems to be derived from the other; one ap- 
pears to be secondary (usually the one involved 
in the extrinsic denomination) and the other 
primary. What is traditionally called “equiv- 
ocation by chance,” in contrast to ctjuivcKa- 
tion by intention, is the extreme case in which 
the same word is used in two utterly distinct 
senses, having no common element of meaning 
at all; e.g., the word “pen” used for a writing 
instrument and an enclosure for animals. Equiv- 
ocation by intention, in which the different 
meanings of a word have something in com- 
mon, thus appears to be intermediate between 
equivocation by chance (in which the meanings 
share no common element) and uni vocal us<ige 
(in which the meaning is exactly the same each 
time the word is used). 

In the Physics^ Aristotle seems to discover still 
another type of equivocation. “A pen, a wine, 
and the highest note in a scale are not com- 
mensurable,” he writes. “We cannot say wheth- 
er any one of them is sharper than any other 
. . . because it is only equivocally ^hat the 
same term *sharp’ is applied to their.” This 


docs not seem to be equivocation by chance, 
for the word “sharp” seems to have some com- 
mon meaning as applied to the three objects 
which affect the diverse senses of touch, taste, 
and hearing; nor is it like all other cases of 
equivocation by intention, in that no one of 
these three meanings of “sharp” i,ecms to be 
primary and the others derived from it. Fur- 
thermore, in all three meanings, the word 
“sharp” is used as an intrinsic denomination. 

In the Metaphysics^ Aristotle also considers 
the sfX'cial pattern of meaning which words 
like “Ixring” or “one” have when they arc ap- 
plied to such heterogeneous things as sub- 
stances, quantities, qualities, etc. He refers to 
these words as ambiguous or equivocal, com- 
paring them with the word “healthy” as said 
of an animal, and of other things which either 
causc‘ health or arc effects of health. It may be 
questioned, however, whether “being” is equiv- 
ocal in the same way that “healthy” is, since 
it always carries the significance of an intrinsic, 
never of an extrinsic denomination. “Being” 
as said of heterogeneous things seems to be 
more like “sharp” said of diverse sensible qual- 
ities — having a meaning which remains some- 
how the same while it is diversified in each case 
acconling to the diversity of the objects to 
which it applies.^ 

These CONSIDERS noNS of the imivocal and the 
equivocal sign, along with the treatment of 
ambiguity and intrinsic and extrinsic denomi- 
nation, indicate the extent and manner in which 
the great b(K)ks anticipate the kind of analysis 
which in our time has come to be called “se- 
mantics.” TJic chapter on Language gives fur- 
ther evidence of the fact that many of the 
points and distinctions made in contemporary 
semantics have a long history in the tradition 
of the liberal arts. Furthermore, as the chapter 
on Language indicates, contemporary seman- 
tics cannot cvesn claim novelty for its great 
interest in freejng men from the tyranny of 
words or in scrying as a critical instrument to 
cut through lhc|“vicious abstractions” of meta- 
physics. llobbt^ and I.ockc frequently dis- 
miss theories ndt on the ground that they are 
false, but rather because they think that the 
statement of them consists in so many mean- 
ingless words. 
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In the tradition of the great books, the anal- 
ysis of words and their modes of signification 
seems to be motivated by other interests as 
well as these. The distinction between the univ- 
ocal and the equivocal sign, for example, is 
considered in its bearing on the logical prob- 
lems of definition and demonstration as well as 
for the sake of proposing remedies to safe- 
guard discourse against ambiguity. It is also 
brought to bear upon the theological problem 
of the meaning of the names men apply to God 
and on the way in which they interpret the 
words of Sacred Scripture, 

The problem of the names of Gocl is dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Sami-: and Other in 
terms of the kind of likeness which can obtain 
Ixrtwecn an infinite being and finite creatures. 
i\s there appears, Aquinas takes the position 
that (lod and creatures arc neither the same in 
any respect, nor are they in all respects so di- 
verse as to be utterly incomparable. Though an 
infinite and a finite being arc in his view in- 
comrnvn:>ui tble, yet they can also have some 
sort of similitude— not an unqualified same- 
ness, but the kind of similarity which can be 
described as an intrinsically diversified same- 
ness. 

Aquinas holds, therefore, that no names can 
be applied to Gcxl and creatures univocally, 
for “no name belongs to God in the Siime sense 
that it belongs to creatures.” Nor, he goes on, 
“arc names applied to God and creatures in a 
purely equivocal sense,” for it w'ould follow 
then that “from creatures nothing at all could 
be known or demonstrated about GexJ,” which 
supposition Aquinas denies. Henveen these two 
extremes of the simply uni vocal and the purely 
c(|uivocal, he finds a middle ground in a type of 
signification which he calls “analogical.” The 
meaning of an analogical name, he says, “is not, 
as it is in univtKals, one and the s;imc; yet it is 
not totally diverse as in equivocals.” 

What he means by “pure t*qui\cKation” 
seems to be w'hat earlier writers call “ecjiiiNoca- 
tion by chance,” and what he means by the 
“analogical” seems to correspond to what they 
call “equivocation by intention.” “Univocal 
names have absolutely the same meaning,” he 
writes, “while equivocal names have absolutely 
diverse meanings; whereas in analogicals, a 
name taken in one signification must be placed 
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in the definition of the same name taken in 
other significations; as, for instance, “being** 
which is applied to substance is placed in the 
definition of “being** as applied to accident; and 
“healthy” applied to animal is placed in the 
definition of “healthy** as applied to urine and 
medicine^^ 

Bui, as we have seen, there are many types 
of equivocation by intention— the attributive, 
based on cause and effect, as exemplified by 
the word “healthy**; that involving broatlcr 
and narrower meanings, exemplified by the 
word “justice**; metaphors, of the sort exempli- 
fied by calling a man “pig,*’ and of the sort 
based on analogies, when we speak of a king 
as the “father** of his people; and, finally, 
the very special type of equivocation found 
in “sharp** applied to a tone, a taste, and a 
touch. 

If Aquinas places the kind of signification he 
calls “analogical** in the general area of equiv- 
ocation by intention, it may be asked whether 
the various names of God arc all analogical in 
the same way. The answer seems to be negative, 
for he distinguishes those names w^hich have 
only a mctaphoiical sense when said of (5od, 
such as “angry** or “jealous**; and he denies the 
opinion of those who say that God is called 
“gcxxl’* only in an attributive sense, />., sig- 
nifying him to be the cause of the goodness 
found in creatures. On the contrary, he thinks 
that words like “gcK)d*’ and “wise,** and es- 
pecially the name “being,** are to be inter- 
preted as intrinsic denominations when applied 
to l)oth C7od and creatures. 

I‘or Aquinas, as for Aristotle, that would 
appear to make the pattern of meaning exhib- 
ited by the word “sharp” the inoiicl for the 
significance of “being** rather than that found 
in the merely aliribuiivc equivocation of the 
word “healthy**— w'hcthcr “being** is said of 
substance and accidents, or of God and crea- 
tures. The point seems to be unaflccted by the 
fact that .\qviinas calls this type of significa- 
tion “analogical,** whereas Aristotle always re- 
fers to “l>eing** as equivocal. Aristotle never 
treats any t)q>e of equivocatum as analogical 
except the metaphor which results from trans- 
ferring the name of one term in a proportion to 
another term standing in the same or a similar 
relationship. 
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Th£ distinction bbtwben literal and figura* 
tive or metaphorical speech seems to be of 
prime importance in the theologian’s rules for 
interpreting the word of God. As indicated in 
the chapter on Reljoion, Augustine insists 
that the language of Holy Writ must be read 
in many senses. Aquinas distinguishes a basic 
literal sense from three modes of spiritual mean- 
ing. That signification ‘‘whereby words signify 
things belongs to the first sense, the historical or 
literal. That signification whereby things sig- 
nified by words have themselves also a significa- 
tion is called the spiritual sense, which is based 
on the literal and presupposes it.” The spiritual 
sense Aquinas divides into the allegorical, the 
moral, and the analogical. 

To grasp the various spiritual meanings, the 
reader must understand that in 1 loly Scripture 
“divine things arc metaphorically described 
by means of sensible things.” As in the symbol- 
ism of the sacraments, physical things serve as 
the outward and visible signs of an inward and 
spiritual grace, so also “in Holy Scripture spir- 
itual truths arc fittingly taught under the like- 
ness of material things.” 

A theologian like Aquinas thus justifies met- 
aphors not only in Scripture, but also in sacred 
doctrine or theology, as “both necessary and 
useful,” whereas in his vic%v the poet’s employ- 
ment of them is solely for the sake of pleasure. 
Philosophers and scientists, on tlie other hand, 
often take the opposite view— that metaphors 
have a place only in poetry and should he avoid- 
ed in the exposition of knowledge. 

In the wTiting of poetry, “the command of 
metaphor,” says Aristotle, “is the mark of 
genius,” but all his rules for the construction of 


scientific definitions and demonstrations re- 
quire the avoidance of metaphors, as ofall other 
forms of equivocation. So, too, Hobbes in- 
veighs against metaphors and figures of speech, 
giving as one of the main causes of absurdity in 
science “the use of metaphors, tropes, and 
other rhetorical figures, instead of words prop- 
er; for though it be lawful to say (for example) 
in common speech, the way goeth^ or leadeth 
hither or thither^ the Proverb says this or that 
(whereas ways cannot go, nor Proverbs speak) ; 
yet in reckoning, and seeking of truth, such 
speeches are not to be admitted.” 

Darwin looks forward to the day when “the 
terms used by naturalists, of affinity, relation- 
ship, community of type, paternity, morphol- 
ogy, adaptive characters, rudimentary and 
aborted organs, and so forth, will cease to be 
metaphorical and will have a plain signifi- 
cance,” Freud, on the other hand, aware of 
how pervasive symbolism is in all the works of 
man, normal and neurotic, dreaming and 
awake, seems to l>c reconciled to the inevita- 
bility of metaphors in scientific discourse. The 
difficuliy wc meet with in picturing certain 
psychological processes, he writes, “comes Ironi 
our being obliged to operate with scicnttlic 
terms, /.e., with the metaphorical expressions 
peculiar to psychology. . . . Otherwise wo 
should not be able to describe the correspemd- 
ing processes at all, nor in fiict even to have re- 
marked them. The shortcomings of our de- 
scription would disappear if for the psycholog- 
ical terms wc could substitute physiological oi 
chemical ones. These, too, onlv constitute a met- 
aphorical language, but one familiar to us for a 
much longer time and perhaps also simpler.” 
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8 Ahisrori.E: ^Categories, cii i [1*13 16] 5b ^ 
Topics, BK I CH 15 [io6*i-q] 149d; [io6‘»29 - 
107*2] 150d-: 51a 

19 Aquinas: Si mma Theologica, part 1, q 13, 
AA 2-3 63c'(5c; A 5, ANS 66b'67d; a 6 , ans 
and REP 2-3 67d-68c; aa 7-8 68d-71b; a io 
72c-73c; a xi, rep 3 73c-74b; q 29, a x, rep 3 
162a-163b; A/4 165C'167a; Q 34, a 3 188b-]89a; 
q 40, A 2, Alts 214b-215b 




35 Locke; Human Vndcrsianding^ ek ii, cii xxv 
214d'217a passim; uk hi, ch i, sect 5 252b-c; 
CH VI 268b-283a passim 

35 Berkeley; Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
15 409a'b 

2d. Proper and common names 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 5 iHJ 6a b / 
Interpretation, ch 7 [i7'‘37---=|ol 26d / Sophis- 
tical Refutations, ch 22 [i7H**38 -i79“iol 246c / 
Metaphysics, bk vii, cii 10 [io3‘5‘*28~:^2| S59b; 
CII II lio37“5-<)l 560c; cii 15 Ii04o‘‘8-f3] 564a 

19 Aquinas: Sttmma Theologica, part i, q 15, 
A I, REP 3 62C'63c; a 9 71b-72c; a ii 73c-74b; 
Q 30, A 4 170c-171b; Q 3^, AA 2-3 181c 183c: 
Q 34, AA 1-2 185b-188a; q io8, a 5, ans and 
REP I 555d'558b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 11- il o 9, 
A 2 , ANs424b-425a 

22 Chaucer: Second Nun's Prologue (i5»553- 
387] 462b-463a 

23 Hobbes: l^dathan, part 1, 55b -c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, cii i, 
SECT 15 98d 99a; bk ii, ch xi, sect 9 145b'C; 
BK III, CH I, SECT ^ 251d"252a; ch hi, sect 
1-9 254d'256c; sect 11-12 2S7a'C; ch vi, 
SECT 1 2 280b c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
II 12 407b-408b; sect 15 409a'b; sect 18-19 
410a-c: sect 122 437b'C 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xii, div 
125, 507b [fn i] 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 217b-221a; 351a- 
353b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 341b 342b 
45 Lavoisier: Elements of ChemEtry, prep, 4b'C 
53 James: Psychology, 3l6a-3Ua; 447b 448a 

2e. Abstract and concrete names 

8 Aristotli ; Prior Analytics, bk i, ch 34 66b-c 
19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, pari i, q 3, 
A 3, rep I 16a d; g 13, a i, rbp 2 62c 63c; 
A 9, ANS 71b'72c; o a i, rep s 171c-172b; 
Q ^2, A 2 178a- 179b; q 39, aa 4-6 205c- 209a; 
Q 40, A 2, ANS 214b-215b; o 54, a i, rep 2 
285a d 

23 Hobbes: Ijcviaihan, part i, 55b c; 57a 
35 I^ocke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch viii 
284b 285a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 341b'C 

53 James; Psychology, 305a-308b; 689a 

54 Freud: General introduction, 516b-c 

3. The patterns of meaning in human discourse 

Verbal ambiguity: indefiniteness or multi- 
plicity of meaning 

5 Aristophanes: Knights [960-1089! 482a- 
483c / Wasps [471-507] SlSa c / Birds [959- 
991] 554c-555a; [1372-1409) 559b-c / Frogs 
[923-935] 575a b / Phitus [1-55I 629a -d 

6 Herodotus; History, bk i, llb-d; 21b-22a 


7 Plato: Euthydemus 6Sa-84a,c / Cratylus, 
107d-109a / Phaedrus, 132c'133a; 138c-141a,c 
/ Republic, bk i, 297b-300b / Critias, 478c-d 
/ Theaetetus, 520b / Sophist, S52b'C / Philebus, 
609d-610a / Seventh letter, 809c-810b 

8 Aristotle; Topics, bk i, cii 15 149d-152a; 
CH 18 [io8»i 8-36| 152b-d; bk 11, cri 3 154d- 
155d; BK VIII, CH 3 (i58'»8-24| 215b; ch 7 
217c'd / Sophistical Refutations, ch i liO f ')- 
13I 227b-c; ch 33 (i82‘'i3-3il 251d / Heavens, 
BK i, CH II [28o'»i-7|371d-372a/ 

BK I, ch 9 [992“!- 9] 510b; bk iv, on 4 [1006® 
29-^18] 52Sc-d; BK VII, cii ii [1037*5-91 560c; 
BK VIII, CH 3 [io43®29-'»4l 567d / Soul, bk hi, 
CH 2 [425‘’26-426“261 658a c 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk h, ch 2 
(648*^7] -CH 3 [649‘*22) 172d-174b / Ethics, bk 
V, CH I [1129*18-31] 376b'd / Politics, hk ii, 
CII 3 456c-457a; bk hi, ch 3 [1276*8-24] 473a 
/ Rhetoric, bk hi, ch 2 [i404**38-39] 655b; ch 

5 657d-658c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2 , 168c 
18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk 11, cii 

6 638a-d; ch 10 640d'641a; bk hi 657a' 
674d 

20 Aqitinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, q (ki, 
A 3, REP I 848d-849c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 55b; 57d-58a; 
60c; PART H, 100b; 127a; 135c; 157c; part hi, 
172a 

25 Monfaicne: Essavs, 253C'254a; 284d'285a; 
517b-519a 

26 Shakespeare: Taming of the Shrew, Ar:T i, 
sc H [i * 44] 205b c / Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Acr i, sc i [70-158] 230a- d / Romeo and Juliet, 
ACT H, sc; IV [38-140] 297d'298d / Richard ll, 
act ii, so I [69-99] 328b' d / Julius Caesar, 
ac:t i, sc i [i -36] 568b, d 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act v, sc i (127-149] 
65d'66a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Ijcarnirtg, 60b c / 
Novum Organum, bk i, aph 43 109d ll0a; 
APH 59-60 112b'113a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, ii, 80d-81a ' Objec- 
tions and Replies, 208C'd 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part h, prop 47, schol 
390c 391a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch iv, 
sect 5, 131a; ch xhi, sect ii, 150d'151a; 
sect r8 I52a'C; sect 2S 155a-b; r.n xxix, 
sect 6-12 234d-236c: bk ih, ch vt, sect 28 
276a-b; sect 30-31 276d-277c; sect 47-51 
282a-283a; ch vh, sect 4-6 283C'284b; cii 
IX 285a- 291c; ch x, sect 5 292d'293a; sect 
22 297C'298a; cii xi, sect 5-7 300b'301c; 
SECT 9 301d-302a; bk iv, ch hi, sect 19 
318b-319a; ch vhi, sect ii 348b'C 
35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 143 
441c-d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vh, div 
48 470d-471c; sect vhi. div 62-63 478b'd 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 154a 
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(3. The patterns ef meaning in human discourse, 
la. Verbal ambiguity: indefiniteness or 
multiplicity of meaning,) 

36 Stkrne: Tristram Shandy, 234b<236b; 307b- 
308b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 38d-39a; 264b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, dk xii, 
89c-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 113b c / Practical Rea- 
son, 294b'C; 315d'316a / Science of Right, 
400d 

43 I'edf.ralist: number ^7. 120a'b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 447b'd 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 218ac 

50 Marx: Capital, l64d [fn 4 ] 

53 James: Psychologv, 549b 550a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 277d'278a 
/ General Introduction, 517c'518b; 540c- 
541b 

lb. The distinction between univocal and 
equivocal speech 

8 Aristoixe: Categories, cii i [i*i 12 ) 5a / hi- 
terpretation, ch i [i(j*^ 8] 25a / Topics, bk vi, 
CH 10 li48“2^-‘*4l 202b'C / Metaphysics, dk i, 
CH g (99 u'*44'-99i'*H] 509a-b; bk xi. ch 4 
[io 6 o*»: 5 i- 36 ] 589a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i, 
A lOt RfcP I 9c 10c; Q i^, a 5 66 b 67d; a 10 
72c-73c; Q 29 , a 4 , ans and rep 4 165c- 
167a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 60b-c 

31 Spinoza: Z:7A/Vj, part i, prop 17 , schoi. 362c- 
363c 

35 1 <ocke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch iv, 
SECT 5 , 131a; ch xxix, sect g 235c-d; bk hi, 
CH IX, SECT 15-16 288d-289c; cn x, slot 5 
292d'29Sa; ch xi, sect 4 7 300b- 301c; bk iv, 
CH VII, SECT 15 343d-344a; cii \hi, sect ii 
348b-c 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sr< r viii, 
Div 62 - 6 ^ 478b-d 

36 SrtRNE: Tristram Shandy, 307b-308b 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 400d 

S3 James: Psychology, 875b-876a 

3f. The types of equivocation 

3c(l) The same word used literally and figura- 
tively: metaphors derived from anal- 
ogies or proportions and from other 
kinds of similitude 

8 Aristotle: Categories, cn i [i®i- 6 J 5a / 
Topics, BK VI, CH 2 [ 139 ** ^ 3 - 1 40 * 6 ] 192d 193a 

9ARisiorLE: Ethics, bk v, ch 11 [ii 38‘’5 14 ] 
387a,c / Rhetoric, bk hi, ch 2 [ 1404 ^ 27 - 
1405**^1 655a'd; cn 3 [ 1 406 *^ 5 ] -ch 4 [ 1407 * 16 ] 
657a'd; ch 6 ( 1408 * 2 - 9 ] 659a; ch 10 - ii 662c' 
666 b / Poetics, ch 21 [i 457 ^i-’ 33 J 693a-c; cn 
25 [ 1401 * 8 - 20 ] 697c d 


18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 24 34a-b; 
bk VI, par 6 36C'd / City of God, bk x vii, ch ^ 
450c 451c; bk xx, ch 21, 549d / Christian 
Doctrine, bk h, ch ro 640d-641a; bk ih, ch i 
657b; CH 5-^7 659d'674d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q i, aa 
9 10 Sd'lOc; Q 4, a 1, REP 1-5 14b 15b; a 2, 
Riip 1-2 I5c-16a; a 4, rep t 168-d; q 14, a 2, 
ans and rep i 63c-64d; a 4 64d-65c; a 6, 
ANS and rep 2 67d 68c; a 10, contrary 72c- 
73c; Q 44, a I. ANS and rep 1,4 185b l87b; q 

67, a I 349d-350b; a 2, rep 4 350b'351a; q 

68, A 4, ANS 358b-359b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h. q ioo, 
A 2, uhP 2 252b-253a; part hi, q 8, a i, rep 2 
756d-7S7c 

23 Hobbis: leviathan, part 1, 55b; 59d; 61c; 
part hi, 176d 177d; 181d; 193d 195d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 422c 423c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 267a b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 65b-c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch i, 
SECT 5 252b'C 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 144 
441 d 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part hi, U4b 115b 

40 CL B bon: Dcdinc and Fall, 77 Sc d [n 174] 

42 Kant : Judgement, 547b 548c 

53 JvMEs: Psychology, 380a '381 a: 689a b 

54 Fru’d: General Introductum, 510b c; 512d- 
513a 

3<'(2) The same word used with varying 
degrees of generality and specificity: 
the broad and narrow meaning of a 
word 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk v, cm i 2 376a 378c / 
Poetics, cii 21 [i4S7'’7-rC)| 693b 

18 Auutistine: Christian Doctrine, bk hi, ch 
44 -45 070c 672d 

19 Aqihnas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 27, a 
2, ANS 154c-155b; q 07, a i 349d 350b; a 2, 
REP 4 3S0b 351a; o 68, a 4 358b 359b; Q 115, 
A 2, ANS 587c 588c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i 11, o 49, 
A 1 lb 2b; PARI 11 -11, Q 9, A 2, ANS and rep 2 
424b-425a; g 186, a i, ans 650c-651d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk h, 123b'd 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 447b d 

54 Frlud: General Introduction, 509d 

3r(3) The same^word used to signify an attri- 
bute and cause or effect 

8 Aristotle: fTo/»iW, bk i, ch is (106*1-9] 
149d; [106^4- 107*8] 150d 151a; bk v, cii 2 
|i29**4o 130^1 180a / Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 2 
[1004*44 ^iij 522b; BK VII, cn 4 [1040*41- 
**4] 553a-b;^BK xi, cii 4 [1060** 46- 1061*7] 
589a-b \ 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, a 
5, ans 66b'57d; a 6, ans and rep 4 67d'68c; 
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Zdto 4c CiMPiLR 85: SIGN 

A 10, ANs 72c 73c, Q i6, A 6, ANi 98b d, p\H.r 
1 11, Q 20, A RhP ^ 713c 714c 

20 \qi iNAs Summa Ihcohgua^ pari hi, q 6 o, 

A 1, ANs 847b 848a 

3i/. The significance of names predicated of 
heterogeneous things: the analogical as 
intermediate between the univocal and 
the equivocal 

8ARisroiii InUfptctatinn^ ni j |i6’'io 26) 
25d 26a / I opus, hk 1 , cii 15 149d 152a pis 
sim / Sophistical Refutations, ch 7 [169*22 25] 
232d / Physuf, bk i, cii 2 [i85’‘2ol cii ^ 
[ 187 * 10 ! 260a 262a; bk vii, m 4 [ 248**7 2 ^ 9 * 
24 I 331b 332b / Mttaphysics, bk i, cii c^ 
[ 992^^18 24 ] 511a, BK III, < M ^ ( 998^*22 27 I 
517c, BK IV, < 11 2 [iooV* 2 ^ ^ 4 ! 522d, bk v, < n 
6 7 536a 538b, rii 9 538c 539a, bk \ ii, c 11 1 
550b,d 551a, bk x, c n 1 [1052**1 15] 578d 
579a, < H 2 580b d, bk \i, c ii 2 [1060*46 ‘‘loj 
588c, BK XII, cn 4 5 599d 601a 

9 Akisioilf LthiCi, jik 1, cii 6 [1096*17 29) 
341b c 

19 Ac^uinas Summa Iheologica, pari i, q 4, \ 4, 
RIP i 16d 17c, A 6, RLP I 18c 19a, o 4 , a 4, 
ANS 22b 23b, g 14 , aa 5 6 66b 68c, a 10 
72c 73c, Q 29 , a 4, «i p 4 165c 167a 

2C \ M I V//w/?/rt lluohgiCii, PVR I i 11 , q6i, 

A i, Ri p I S4d 55c 

35 I CM K I Human VmUrstunding, bk 11, cii 
\in, su 7 iH 152a c 

42 Kam Pure Rcasm, I81b 182b 

4. Ihe determination of meaning in science 
and philosophy 

4a, The relation between univocal meaning 
and dehnition 

7 Pi vio Sophist, 552b c 

8 Akisioiii ( aifgoncf, cn 5 l4“42 **9] 7c d 
/ Postiiior 4nal\ttc<, bk ii, ch 14 (97**47 49] 
133c / Jopici, BK i\, c H 4 [124*27 29I I7Id, 
(H 6 [127 ’•) 6) 177a, bk vi, c h 2 192c 193b, 
CII 10 |i t 8'*22 ^ 22 | 202b 203a, bk vii, cii \ 
[i-) 4 '*i 4 iSj 209c, BK Mil, (H 4 [158**8 I59*2j 
215b c / Soul, BK I, CH 1 [pu**i 8 ] 631c d 

9ARisroiir Parh oj Ammah, hk i, cii 2 4 
165d 167d 

19 Aqcinas Summa Ihcologua, pvri t, q 14, 

A I, vNs 62c 63c 

23II0BBIS I Ltuithan, PART T, 56b, pari i\, 
269b c 

33 PvsrAi Gtomcitual Demonaiation, 430b 
434a 

35 1 axKv Human Understanding, bk in, ch \i, 
stc 1 12 302d 

35 Hi RKbi I V Human Knouleduc, imro, si cr 
18 410a c 

43 FcDFRAiisr NrMBTR 47, 120a b 

49 Darwin. Descent of Man, 347a c 

53 James Psychology, 121b l22a 


AND SYMBOL 

4b, The dependence of demonstration on univ- 
ocal terms: formal fallacies due to 
equivocation 

8 \risioiif Prior Analuus, bk r, rii 44 
66b c / Posieriot Anal\tu^, bk i, ch 11 [77“5 9] 
105d 106a / I opus, bk mii, cii 3 (158**8 17] 
215b / Sophistical Refutations, cii 4 [i65**24 
166**21] 228b 229c, rii 24 (i79'*48-iSo*‘7] 
247d 248a / Heavens, bk i, cii ii [ 280**! y\ 
371 d 372a / Mttaphysns, bk iv, ch 4 [1006'* 
44 **12] 525c d 

9Aristoiie Z^/w/or/r, bk ir, ch 24 [i 40 i*i 3 24] 
650b 

12 I PICT FT us DiiCour\€S, BK I, CH 7 112b ll3d 

19 \o( iNAS Summa Ihtologica, part i, o i, a 

10, RI p i 9c 10c, o 14, A 5, ANS 66b 67d 

23 Hobbi I^tiatlian, part i, 57d 58a, part hi, 
172a 

35 I ot Ki Human Understanding, bk hi, ch ix, 
SI c I 15 i6 288d 289c, c h \, sic i 22 297c 
298a, c If XI, sr< t 7 2O 301a 306d passim 

35 HtMi- Human Understanding, sfct vih, thv 
62 64 478b d 

36 Si LRSL Jnsttam Shand\, 307b 308b 

4c, The nature and utility of semantic anal>sis* 
the rectihcation of ambiguity; the clari- 
fication and precision of meanings 

7PiAro Protagoras, 52d 57a / huthsdemii , 
68c d / Crai\lus, 107c 114a, c / Phaedru , 
120a b 

8 \ristoiii ( atc^nries, s \\ \ [i\7^ 16] 5b ^ 11 7 
[6**26 7**14] 11b 12b, CII 8 [i (>“26 **ii] 15b c / 
lopuy, BK 1, CH 15 149d 152a, CH 18 [ioS*iS 
46) 152b d, BK IT, c H 4 154d 155d, bk \ , ( 11 4 
[i44*'i5 I 44'*f] 184d 185b pk m, ch 10 j^S** 
24 **22] 202b 203a / Sophistical Refutations, 
CH 19 24 243d 247a / Ph\ us, bk vii, ch 4 
[245*9 2|6**4] 329a b ' Heaitny, bk i, cii 11 
371d 372d, ch 12 [2Si**2 15] 373a b / Meta 
ph\MCS, BK I, CH 9 [992'*lb 24] 511a, BK I\, 
CH \ 11006"^^ **|] 525c d, BK V 533b 547 d, 
bk i\, c h 7 [i049'*i9 * ij 574d 575a/ bk 

11, I H 4 I416* 2 ) 251647a 

9 \RisroiiL I f'ju , BK \, CH I [ii29“i8 41] 
376b d 

10 Cf All s Xattiral Faculties, bk i, ch i 167a b 

12 1 pu TIMS Discourses, bk 1 1 11 17, 122d 123c 

18 \i < i sum Christian Doctrine, bk hi 657a 
674d 

19 \gi INAS Summa Iheologica, part i, yo 
27 4 4 153a 237a, c passim, pari i ii,Q 22 , a i, 
ANS 720d 721c 

20 Volinas Summa Iheahgica, part i ii, q 
49, A I lb 2b 

23 lloBBi s I tiiathan, pari 1, 54c 58a, S8d 60a, 
60c, PARI II, 157c d, PARI IV, 269b 272b. 
273a b, 274a b 

30 Ba( ON. Adtamernent of learning, 60b c, 
63a b 
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( 4 . TAe determmsima ^ meaning in science and 
pbihs^by, 4c, The nature and utihty cf 
semantic analysts, the rect^atum of am^ 
biguity; the clanficattOH and prectston td 
meanings ) 

33 Pascm Proiinaal I ettet> la 14a / Oeometrt 
cal Dcmonsttalion, 430b 434a 

35 l^cKi Human Vndcmandtng, uk iii, c h 
SECT 6 252c d, CH v. stcr i 6 267d 268a» 
CH VI, SECT 28 276a b, ch ix. sk t ^ 285b c, 
s! ( 1 [«> 16 288d 289c oi \i 300a 306d pis 
sim, tsp SEC r 7 301a c 

35lURKiib\ Human Knou ledge, si-ct 122 
437b c 

35 Hi ME Human i nderstanding si c r viii, oiv 
62 63 A78b d, Div 74 484a c 

36 Si ERNE Frtstratn bhand\, 418a 119b 

38 Roi sbCAi Softil ContriU* hk in 419b c 

42 Kvni Pure Reason llSb t / Practical Reason^ 
294b c, 339b d Judgement 546d 54 7d 

43 Mil I Utilttariamsm, 46 Sc 469b passim 

44Hosn\lii Johnson 81b 82c 

45 L V oisii R hh minis of ( hemt tr), piii p, la c; 
4a 5d; 7c 

S3 I^Mi s Psychologx, 121b 122b 

4d. The use of metaphors aad myths in science 
and philosophy 

7 PiAio Protagoras, 44a 45a / Phaedtus 124a 
129d, 138c 139a , S\mposwm, 157b 159b / 
Phaedoj 246d 250a / Ootgtas 260a 262a 
292b 294d / Republic, hk vi sir, 383d 39lb 
BK X, 437c 441a c / Itmaeu^ 444c 446b 
477a c / (nttas, 478b d Iheaetctiis S47a 
544a / Sophist, 565a b / State man, 586d 
589c 

8 Aristotle Posterior 4 nal\ttcs, bk ii, < h 13 
l97^ 3 S 39 J 133c / fopus, HKMii, ( H 5 [isS* S 
17) 21Sb 

9 \Rision.E Rhetoric, bk in cn 2 [1 ^> 4^27 
1405 ^ 20 ] 655a 656a ch 3 [i|o 0 ^ 5 j<H 4 
[ 1407 *^ 16 ] 657a d, CH lo 11 662c 666 b 

19 \QniVAs Summa r/icohgua, par r i q i s 9 
8 d 9c Q 13 , A 3 64d 65c, a 6, ans and rfi 2 
67d 68 c, A 9 , ANS and r^p i 71b 72c a io 
72c 73c, Q 34, A I, ANS and rip 1,4 185b 
187b, Q 67, A 1 349d 3S0b, a 2, rlp 3 350b 
351a, Q 68 , A 4 , ANS 358b 359b 

20 Aquinas Summa Iheologica, r\Rr in, q 60 , 
A 5 , REP I 850b 851b 

23 Hobbes Leviathan, pari i, 57d 58a, 61c, 
67c 

25 Mt)NrAicNr Essays, 4^2c 423c 

28 Harvfy On Antmal Generation, 336d 337a 

35 (^ocKE Human Understanding, bk iii, c h i, 
sv-cr 5 252b c 

42 Kant Judgetnent, 575b c 

45 Faraday Researches in Electricity, 758a 759c; 
777d^J79c 

49 Darwin Ortgm of Species, 40c d, 242b 

53 Jamfs Psychology, 153b 686 b 687b 


54 Prfud General Introduction, 510b d passim; 
566d 567b / Beyond the Pleasure I^nctple, 
662a b 

4e. The use of signs in reasoning* necessary 
and probable signs, the interpretation of 
symptoms in medicine 

7 Pi ato Protagoras, 59b c 

8 \Risron r ^tor tnal\tics, bk n, cii 27 92a 
93a, c / Posterior Analytics, bk i, c h 6 [75*28- 
55) 103b c 

9 \risto£li History of Animals, bk iv, oi 10 
I537**t4 20) 64b, BK MI, CH 12 [588*9 12] 
114c, BK VIII, CH 18 [6oi*'6-8] 127c, in 21 
[6n3''20 24] 129c, cH 23 [604*18] tii 24 
1604*^20] 130a c / Rhetoru , bk i, ch 2 [1357*2 ^ 
^24] 596d 597c bk ii f h 24 [i40i'»8 14) 650d, 
CH 2-^ [i p2^'i3 1 103*17] 652b 653a 

lOHinofRAirs Prognostics 19a 26a, c esp pii 
I 19a b pir 25 2ba c / Regimen in icute 
Disease, aiminihx, pai 9 14 38b 40d / 
I ptdtir^cs, I K I, SHU I ii, pai ->46c d sk i iii, 
pir ! 49c d BK III sHcriii piri 6 59bc/ 
Injuries of th Head, j ir 5 65a / Articulations, 
pa 10 94d 95 r par 26 99a b pir 30 100a 
pir 51 109a b par > f 111a pai 57 Hid 112b, 
pir S9 113b ^ In tmmenu of Reduction pir 
4 2 \ 122d 126c pi im / ij hori ms sici i 
pir 12 131 d SI ( I II 112b 1341 pissun sn. 

IV pa i; SI c I V pir IS 135d 138b, si < i 

V pir M* p'lr SO 138d lilac pi 

sail 

19 \oiiN\s Sumnu IhtoU^ua 1 \ri i 057 a 
4 \Ns 298a 299a 

23 Hob BPS Itiiathii 1 \in r 51d 

24 Kviiii MS Iimi^antua aid Pantagrud bk iii, 
197a 

25MoNrMrM /wnf 372b 171b Slid 532b 

30B\con Id aniement oj learning 49b SOb, 
77d 78d 

36 SvMi I Oiillitcr i»AHi 111 112b 113a, 114b 

37 I II 1 DiNf lorn Jones 145b 146a 

53 jAMfs Ps\cnolog\ 321b 

54 f RE I I) Origin and Detclopment of Ps\cho 
Analysis lb 2b / U\ teria 31b d 38d 40a, 
SOb c 54b 55d, 56b c, 60c 62c passim, 87a 
90d esp 87b d / Psycho Analytic Ikcrapy, 
124b / General Inti odiic non, 550d 557a esp 
556a b 593b c, 605b 607b pissim 

5. Symbolism in theology and religion 

5a, Natural thin^ as signs of divinity 

OiD IhstaminI Genesis, 98 17 / Job, 12 7 9; 
^7 41 / Psalm, 8, 19 1 4, 75 1. 104, MS 6 7, 
M7 7 9-(^l Psalms, 8, i8 1-5. 74 2, 103, 
134 6 7, 146 h 9 

Apo( rypha Wisdom of Solomon, 13 i (D) 
01, Bool{of\Wtsdom, M J 5 / Ecclestasttcus, 
42 15 43 33 4(D) or, k^cclesiasttcus, 42 15- 
4337 / // Maccabees, 7 28 — (D) OI, // 
Machabees, 7 S 28 
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New Testament: Matthew y 6:26-30 / Luhcy 
12:24-28 / Romansy 1:18-20 
6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian Wafy bk hi, 
438d439a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of ThmgSy bk 11 [589-660] 
22c>23b; dk v [no- 145] 62C'63a 
12 Epicrtrus: Discoursesy dk x, cn 16-17 
I21d 124a; bk hi, ch i 177a'C 
12 Aurelius: MeditationSy bk xii, sect 28 
310a 

16 Kepler: EphomCy bk iv, 853b 854a; 860a / 
Harmonies of the Worlds 1009b-1010a; 1049b- 
1050a; 1061a; 1080b- 1085b passim 

18 Augustine: City of Gody bk xi, ch 24-28 
335C'338d; bk xvi, ch 26 438C'439a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtcay part i, o i, a 
10, ans and rep 1 9c-10c; q a i, rep 1-5 14b- 
15b; Q 12, A ^y REP 2-3 52c-53b; 013, \ 2 
63c-64d; a 4, ans 65c 66b; o 27, a 1, ans 
153b-154b; q 34 185a 189a; q 47, a i, \ns 
and Rfcp 2 256a-257b; q 65, \ i, rep 3 339b- 
340b; Q 103, A 1, ANS 528b 529a 

20 Aquin\s: Summa Theologuay part hi, o 12, 
A 3, rfp 2 778b-779a; o 60, a 2. \ns and rip 

I 848a'd; a 5, rep 1 850b 851b; pari* hi 
suppi , Q 92, A 2 1032b 1034b 

2inANri: Dwme Comedy^ paradisi , xvviii 

II 7»1 148d 149c 

23 i loHiH s: fjcitathany pari i, 78d-79a; 81a-c 
25 M<)\ j Mc.Ni : P'fuiySy 212a c 
28 II^RV^Y: On Animal Generationy 421d; 490d- 
494a csp 491a'b, 492c-493a 
30 IU( ON. Adi anument of f.catntngy 2c 4c; 38a; 
41b d / New Ailantu, 203a b 

32 Mil ton: Paradise Losty bk vih [114 130] 
234b 235a; bk ix [780-794] 264b; [990 1004] 
269a; bk xi [181 -207] 303a b 

33 P\s('al: Ptn^^e^y 643-6^6 290b 291b; 652- 
657 292a 293a; 670 295a b; 675 296b-297a; 
(>93-736 301b 317b 

35 \U kkiley: Human Knowledge y sn i 32 
418d 419a; sicr 146-153 442a 444b paNsim, 
esp SECT 148 442b-d 
37 FihLDiNc: Tom Joneu 186c d 
40 (iiiiBON*. Decline and Pally 81 d; 346d 347a 
42 Kant: Pure RcasoHy 187a 190a 

46 Hegh/. Philosophy of Htstoryy pari i, 228a c; 
235d 236c; 252a 255b; part h, 263d 265c; 
266a 267a; 268b 271c 

47 Gobi III.: Fausty pare 1 [3432-3468] 84a b 
51 Tolstoy: War and PeacCy bk vi, 248d-249a 

56. Supernatural signs: omens, portents, visita- 
tions, dreams, miracles 

Old 'rLSTAMTNr: GenettSy 4:1-16 esp 4:13 15; 
9:8-17; 2S;iO‘22; 37‘i-ii; 40-31 / kxodu<y 
3:i-4;9; 7-17 passim; 31:18; 32:15-16; 40:34- 
38— (/^) HxoauSy 3:i-4;9; 7-17 passim; 31:18; 
32:15-16; 40:32-36/ Nw/w^w, 9:15 -23; II 12; 
16-17; 20:1-13; 22; 26:9-11 / Deuteronomy, 
4i9“i4.3i 39; 6:20-25; 7*17“^?; 

10:20-11:9; 13:1-5; 28:1-29:9 / Joshuay 3-4; 


5:13-6:20; io;i2-!4— (D) Josuey 3-4; 5:13- 
6:20; 10:12 14 / fudgeSy 6:11-24,36-40; 7:13- 
15; 13 / / Samucly io‘i-i6; 12-12-20; 28— 
0) / KingSy 10:1-16; 12:12 20; 28 / I King<y 
13:4-6; 17; 18:16 39 esp 18:30 39; i^--(D) 
III KtugSy 13:4-6; 17; 18:16-39 esp 18.30-39; 
19 / ll KtngSy I -6 passim; 1 3:20 21 ; 20:1-1 1 — 
{D) IV KtngSy 1-6 passim; 13:20-21; 20:1 -11/ 
ll Chrontclesy 32:9-22 esp 32:2 1-22 —(/>) ll 
Paralipomenoiiy 32:9-22 esp 32:21-22 / Joby 
4:13-21; 38:1-42:8 / Psalmsy 105 esp 105:16- 
41; 135:8-12 -(D) Psalmsy io\ esp 104:16 41; 
134:8-12 / Isaiahy 6; 7:10 16; 38:1-8 — fO) 
Isaiasy 6; 7:10-16; 38:1-8 / Jeremiahy 32:16 24 
—(D) Jeremiasy 32:16-24 / Fxehfel passim, 
esp 1-3, 11:22-24, 40:1-48:35— (D) Ezechtel 
passim, esp 1-3, 11:22-24, 40:1 48:35 / 
Damely 2-12 passim— (D) Daniely 2:1 3 23 
passim; 3:91-12:13 passim / Hovoy 1-3— (O) 
Oseey 1-3 / AmoSy 7-8 / ]onah-~{D) Jonas / 
7.eehartahy 1-6— ('D) ZachariaSy i -6 

ApofioPHv: Rest of Esther y lo-ii— (O) OT, 
Esther y 10: 1 11:12 / Bel and Dragoriy 30 42 - 
(D) OT, Daniely 14:30-42 / ll MaccabeeSy 
1:18-22; 15:11-17— (D) OT, ll Machabetjy 
1:18 22; 15*11-17 

Nlw Trsi ament: Matthew passim, esp 1:20 21, 
2:12-13, 2:19-23, 8:1-17, ^ 23-9:8, 
lo.iy 12:22 29, 12:38 40, 1413-33, 15:22 16: 
4. 17*1-8, 17:14-20, 20:29-34 / /W<ir^ pasMm, 
esp 1*23 2:12, 5:1-43, 7:24-8*26.9.1 9, 9 16- 
29, 10.46 52, 16 1(1 18 / Lul(e passim, esp 
1:5 06, 4:33 5:26, 7:1-23, 8.22-50, 92S 43, 
11:16, 11:29, 14:1-0, 17:11 19. 18.35 43 / 
John passim, esp 1*43-2:11, 2:18, 2:22, 3:14 18, 
4’4M|, 5'S6, 6:30, 9:1-41, 11:1-48, 12*27 3(', 
12.37-40, 20:1-9 / Acts passim, esp 2*1 24, 
3:2 II, 5 :i 5-24> 7*55 56. 8:6-8. 8.13, 9 3 S, 
9:33 42, io:i 48, 13.9-12, i4:7-'io, t 8 0 11, 
19:11-20, 2o:«>-f2, 28:3-10 / I CormihianSy 
1:22-24 / HebrewSy 2:3 4 / Retvlattnn -(D) 
Apocalypse 

4 Homtr. lliady bk i [33-100] 3b 4b; bk h [i- 
83I lOa-d; [301-332] 13a-b; bk viii [1O7 1S3] 
52d-53a; {235 252) 53c-d; bk xh [195 250] 
84a d / Odysseyy bk ii [146 207] 189c 190b, 
DK IV I787-841] 207a d; bk wii [541 550] 
282d; BK xr\ [509-581] 294c-295a,c; hk w 
(91-121) 297a b; [240 246I 298c; [345 357} 
299d, BK XXIV [520-548] 322C'd 

5 AtsciiYirs: Persians [17O 230] 17a c / sSeten 
Against Thebes I24-29] 27b / Prometheus 
Bound [484 499] 45a; 1045-668] 46d 47a / 
Agamemnon [i 04-1 59] 53a d / Choephoroe 
[514-552] 75a-c 

5 Sop Hot les: Oedipus the King [976-t;86] 108 b 
/ Oedipus at Colonus [1447-1666] 127b'129b 
/ Antigone [988-1097] 139c-140c / FJectra 
I404 515] 159b'160a 

5 lu’RiPiDTs: Iphigenia Among the Taurt [42- 
()ol 411c-d; [1234- 1 283] 422b c 

5 Aristophanes: Birds [708 722] 551d 552a 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 


56 to 5c 


( 5 . Symbolism in theology and religion Super* 

natural signs, omens, portents, vssttatwn^ 
dreams, miracles ) 

6 HERoiKm s ntsfor\, dk i, 4d 8a b 12b d, 
17a b, 18b» 20d 21a» 38a b, 39c 40a« bk. ii, 
60d 61b« 79a c, 83b c, 86c 87a. hk 90d 
91a, 95d, 116a b. rk i\, 124d 125a. 126d 
127a 135b c, 138a b, 150b d. 154c d. 155b c. 
BK V, 170c d 176c d, 183d 184a, bk \i, 
190c d, 200d201a, 204b c, 208b rk mi. 
219a c. 238d 239a, rk viii, 266b d 267a, 
2/Oc271a. 283d. rk ix, 289d 290d. 302c, 
309d 310a, 313d 314a 

7 Pl\to FuthydemuSy 66a / Apol<g\y 207b c, 
211a b / ItmaeuSy 467a c 

8 Aristoti I Prophesying 707a 709d,c 

9\Risif)ni ill tor\ of inimah hk in cn ii 

[5 i 8'‘^2 43a c h 20 [-,22*1 1 ig| 47a b 

12 1 1 CR1 rius Nature of Ihtng , hk v |ii 6 t 
12 |o] 76b 77b, bk m ( 4^ 74! 80d 81b [^70 
422] 8Sb d 

12IpiCTFrts Dt^coursciy bk i, ni 17, 123c 
12^a. BK 111, CH I, 177a b 

13 ViRc.ii Aenetdy bk 1 I387 401! 1 13b 114a, 

BK II [162 2^)1 128b 130b, [679 7uf) 143b 
144a, bk III (90 loi] 149b ISOa [i\'^ igi] 
150b 152b, (488 ^94) 157b 158a [524 >47) 

161b 162a, BK VI [190 211] 216a b rk mi 
[59 So| 237b 238a, hk mh ( 26^9! 25Qb 
261b, [520540] 273a b, bk \ii [21126^] 
360b 361a 

14 PuTKRCH Nttma Pompiliusy 52b c / Pof L 
coltiy 82a b / Itmoleorty 198c d / PdopuLii, 
239d 240c / druttdt^y 268a d / Sulla 371d 
372c ( f uculluSy 404d 405a 40 Sc / Agcsilaus 
483a b / Alexander 568a b / Demouhcne , 
698b 699a / Diony 781 d« 782a / Marcus 
BrutuSy 818a b, 822b 

15 Fac in Annaliy rk i, 9a b, rk n, 26c 27b, 
BK IV, 79b, BK M 95d 96a bk xi 105c bk 
XII, 112d 113a, 119b 124b uKxi\,149bc bk 
\ v, 168d 169a / Historttt bk 1 206a 212d 
213a, RK II, 228a b, 235a c, kk 111, 256d, 
BK i\ , 293a 294a 

18 \i cbSTiNL Confe^sionSy bk hi, pnr 19 2> 
18b 19a / F it\ of (fody BK X, r 11 8 303a d 1 ii 
12 14 306d 307c. < H 16 tS308b310d rk xi, 
Ml 2 323b, BK XXII, < H 8 10 S91d 599b 

19 \o^iN\s Summa Ihcologuoy pari i, 51 , a 
2, Rtp I 276b 277a, q io|, a 4 , ans 538a c, 
g 105, A 7 544a d, g 106 , a 4 , anjj and ri-p 2 
547c 548b, g no a 4 S67c 568b 

21 Dantp Diitnc Comed\y pi r< aiory, i\ [14 
69] 66a c, xi\ [i 64] 81c 82a, xxvii [91-108] 
95c 

22 CiiALCfR Trotlus and Cre^sida, bk v, 

52 55 127a b, SIAN7A 177 186 143b 14^b, 
STAN/A 207 219 147a 149a, sian/a 245 lS2a 

23 Hobbis' J^iathan, part i, 51b 52a, 80b d; 
81d 82b, PART II, 160b, pari hi, 165d 167a; 
177a c, 183b 187a, 188a 191a 


26 Shakespf ARE Jultt4< Cacsaty act 1 , sc iii 
[i 71 ] 572c 573b, a( i iv, sc 111 [275 289 ) 
591c, At r V, sc I [71 89 ] 592d 

27 SiiAKispi \Ri Ilamlety aci i, sc 1 [64 125 ] 
30b 31a / Machithy act 11 , sc iv |i 2 oj 294a b 
/ ( \mbeltiUy A< I V, sc iv [91 122 ] 482a b 

29 C i-RvxNn s Don Quixotey pari ii, 381a b 

30 Bacon Idtancenitni of l^arntngy 8 c 19b, 
41b c, 54c d, S5b d / New AtlantiSy 202c 
203c 

32 \fiLioN Patadt^e 1 oc/, bk i [594 59 c)] 106b, 
iiK V [28 12 S] 176a 178a, bk xi [194 466 ] 
303b 307a t dreopugituay 389a b 

33 Pasc ai Pens^esy 804 85 O 328b 341b passim 
35 1 ocKi Human I ^ndeiytandingy bk iv, c 11 \vi, 

SI c r 1 4 371a ben xix, sfci 15 388a c 
35BiRKnr\ Human knotiUdge, Shcr 64 
425b c 

35 Hi mf Human Und^r^tandwgy si-c i x, div 
92 loi 491r 497b esp niv qS ioi 495d 497b 

40 CiiBRON Dttlinc and T all 180b c 189b 190d 
206b d 29*la 296b 445d 446b, 465d 467a, 
547a b, 571a 605b d 6 Hb c 

41 CtIbbon Dtilme avd ! ally 232a c 398b 390b 
44 Boswru Johtnony 126b c 

47(ioiihi I an t par i i [ 4^0 51 4 ] 12b j4b 
51 I 01 SI OS B iir and Pcaiey hk i\, 377b 379a, 
BK \ii 561b 562a 

52Dosioi\sk\ Hrothti karamazot bk i, 
11a b HK \ 129c H5i 

54lKriD Inttrjn niton of Dream HSa c / 
Gctjctal Intrndiuitony 477b c 

5 r The symbolism of the sacraments and of 
sacrament il or ritualistic acts 
Oi i> 1 1 s I \Mi N I (tcncii 17 9 14 / / xndu 12 i- 
14 16 20 S II 24 S 41 14 17 / letuuus 

pissim tsp 16 24 \umhcr 15 47 41 if 47 - 
40 / Dcuftronomx 5 12 6*4 9 11 18 21 , 

jh \ \l f ]< luiiy 4 i 9 {D) Jtxucy 419 / 

/ thll 920 <yZ / J ''t/yjtly 20 12,20 (D) 

I '^echtcl ”>1 12 20 

AlOC RMMIA l\i t of / 16 20 22- (P) OF, 

/ >//;<r 16 ’o 22 / I! Matcahee^y \ i S li {!)) 
OF, II Madiahui i iS 22 
Ni \v i 1 SI AMI M Mafthtu , 26 26 2 S / Marl(y 

I I 2-’ 2 \/ f ul^Cy 22 19 20 / Johny 4 4 7, 6 40 
59 / A(tSy 2 48 49 22 16 / Romanty 64 \ / I 
( orwthtanSy 10 16 17, ii 24 27 

18 Ai c LsiiNi City of Gody i k \, ( it 5 6 301b 
302d cti i 9«-20 310d 311c, bk xvi, c 11 26 
438c 439a, bk xxi, <n 20 575c d, cn 25 
579d 581a / Christian DottJinCy bk h, * n 4 
037c d, RK H^, f H 5 9 659d 661c, bk in, c ii 
2i,690d 691 li 

19 Agi ISAS Si^ma Iheologudy part i, q 92 , 
A 4 , ANs490c^91b 

20AmTiSAs Simma Iheologuay part 1 ii, gg 
IOI 104 265d*‘304a, pari hi, gg 60 65 847a 
884b,c 

22 Chaucer Parson's TalCy par 1-22 495a>510b 
esp par 22 , 510b 
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23 Hobbk$: iMnathan^ FABr iii, 177d'178a; 
]80c d; 206C'207a; 211C'212a; part iv, 249b' 
250c; 263d 264a 

32 Milton: Paradise lj)st, bk xii [ 4^6 445 ] 
328b 329a 

33 Provincial letters, 71b 80b; 128b' 
137b / PetijieSf H 62 , 343a; 870 344a b; i) 2 \ 
351b 

35 IlrML: Human Understandingy slct v, div 41 , 
468a b; niv 4 ^. 468c 

40 (iiuhon: Decline and Pali 82a; 294b d 

41 C obhon: Decline and Pally 83d, 334b 

46 HtGiL: Philosophy of History y p\Rr iv, 331 d- 
332c;338a'd 

51 'loLsroY*. War and Peace, bk v, 198b 203a; 
BK VI. 244b c; 248b 249a 

54 Fkli d- General Iniroductiony 512a 

The symbolism of numbers in theology 

()i n 'I'l SI \M^NT: Exodus y 20 8 11 

AporksPiiA: Wisdom of Solomon , 11*20- (D) 
O'r, Bot)/{ of Wisdoniy II 21 

Nlv\ 'risiAvijsT: Retclation- (D) Apocalypse 

14 1 *Li i\Rrn* Numa PompthuSy 56d 57a 

IOKipllk: Epitome y mk iv, 853b 854a / Har- 
monies of the Worldy 1049b 1050a; 1077b 

18 Viu.L'siiNi • ConfesuonSy bk in, par 16 , 17c / 
f'n f Gody UK XI, CH 40 41 339c 340b; 
BK XII, cn 18 354b d; bk xv, lh 20 , 4l4d 
415b; UK x\, ( 11 7 535b'536d; uk wii, 1 n 40 , 
618c d / Christian Doctrine, bk ii, < ii 16 , 644d 
645d; BK III, < 11 45 672a d 

19 \ni INS'.’ Siimma Iheologicay i*\kt i, o 5, 

A RIP f 26c 27c; Q 7 ^, a 3 , rip 3 375a 
377a, c 

20 '\oi iNvs. Sumrna Theologua, pari in si’ppl, 
o 96, A \ 1054b 1055c 

21 Pam I : Divine Comedy 

36 Sii RNi • Tiiittani Shamh, 259a b 

51 Totsioy: War and Peacey bk vi, 248b c; bk 
i\,377c 378c 

54 I'Riiun: Genet al Inti eduction , 511c 

5 e. The interpretation of the word of God 

Old Ti s I ami n i : Da'iicl, 2 * 17 ; s 5 

Nlw Tisiamini' Maitiuw, 12 *1 12 , 13 ; 13 kj- 
20 ; 18.23 3‘s:i*':3 16 ; 21 28 45 ; 22 I- 

14,31 32 ; 25:1 30 / Marl^y 2:23 2 S; 4:1 34 ; 
10.2 9 ; 12 : 1 - 12,18 27 / Lifl(ey 6 I s,39 491 
8:4 18 ; 12:16 21,36 48 ; 14.7 IMS 3 ^; 15 * 
16 ; 18 *1 8 ; 19 : 11 - 27 ; 20*9 19,37 
5 38 39,46 47 ; 10:1 14,33 36 / 7 , 13 16 - 
36 / Romans y 4 ; 9 ii passim; \2’.u) 20 ; 14 10 - 
13 ; / Galatians y 3-4 passim / / Peter y 

i;io-i 6 ; 2 : 5-8 / H Petcry 1:19 21 

5 A I ss'.ww.v^: Prometheus Bound [645 068] 46d' 
47a 

5 SopiiorLi s : Oedipus theKing [ 463 512] 103c d; 
[1432 1445I 112b'C 

5 Aristophanfs; Knights [40 222 ] 470c 472c; 
[ 960 - 1089 ] 482a 483c / Peaee [1043 11 . 26 I 
537d-539a / Buds (959 991 ] 554c 555a / 
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lA'sistrata [762 78r)] 593a b / Plutus [1-55I 
629a-d 

6 llhRODorns: Histnryy bk i, llb-c; 21b'22a; 
BK VI, 199d'201a; bk ix, 295d 296c 

6 Tiiuc YiJiDi s: Peloponnesian War, bk ii, 
392a-b; 401a b 

7 Pi Ait>: Apology y 201 d 203a 

18 Au(.i'siinl: Confesstomy bk 111. par 9 15a-b; 
BK V, par 24 34a b; mk vi, par 6 36c-d; bk 
XII, par 32-36 107a'108c; bk xii, par 41 hk 
xiii, par 53 110a-125a,c / Cit\ of Gody bk xi, 
rii 30 32 339c 340d; bk xiii, cm 21 371a c; 
BKXv, C112 3 398c 399c; 01125 27419a 421d; 
BK XVI, Lii 2 422b-423d; cii 6 426c 427a; 
Lii 37 444b'445a; bk xvii, cn 3 450c 451c; 
BK xviii, Lii 42 44 496d 498c; bk xx 530a 
560a, c esp cn 21, 549d, cii 28 29 556c 557c / 
Christian Doctrincy bk i hi 624a 674d 
10 \qi’inas* Sumrna TheologtcUy part 1 , q i, 
AA 9 10 8d'10c; Q 3, A I, Rfcp 1-5 14b 15b; 
Q 29, A 3, Ri p I 164c 165c; Q 51 , a 2 , rlp i 
276b 277a; ixj 65-74 339a 377a,c passim, esp 
Q 68. A I, ANs 354a 355c, a 2 . ans 355d 357a 

20 Aot’iNss: Sumrna Theolngu Oy part ii-ii, o i, 
AA 9 If) 388d 390d; part hi, o 60 , a 4 , ans 
849c 850b; a 5 , ri i> i 850b 831b 

21 Danu : Divine Comedy, paradise, iv [28 48] 
111a 

23 IIoBBrs: Leiiathany part 1, 70c 71a; part ii, 
160b c; PAR nil, 165a 188a: 191b 199a; 215b- 
2l6b: 246c; part iv, 247a 258b; 259a 260c 
27 Sm AKi spi ARi- : Cymbehney act v, sc v [ 426- 
485] 488b d 

30 Pi A( ov: idvancernent of Learningy 2c 4c, 17b- 
20a; 98a 100b 

33 Pascal* Provincial LetterSy 78b 80b; 163a- 
164b / Pen^ees, 570 588 273b 277b; O42 ^)02 
290b 301a; 775 323b 324a 

35 laK Ki : PoUtafion, 21c 22d / Human lender- 
standing, bk hi, ch ix, si-ct q 286d 287b; 
si-N I 23 291b c, < 11 X, SI cr 12 294b c 

36 Sii RM ' Priuram Shandy, 256a 258a 

41 ( HBBos Desline and Fall, 329d 330a 

42 Kant: Judgement, 547 b d 

43 Mil L Liberty, 290a b 

47 Oo\ mi • Paa\t, pari* i [1220 1237] 30a b 

51 roisiHY: U'ar and Peace, uk i\, 377c 378c 

52 I^i)sioi vsKA * Brothers Katamazov, bk v, 
129c 135a; bk vi, 150d 153d 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he sin of Satan and ihc sin of Adam arc 
among the great mysteries of the Christian 
religion. Satan is highest among th'* angels, the 
first of Cod’s spiritual creatures. J le is only less 
than God in the perfection of his nature. Adam 
is created with supernatural graces and gifts, 
his immortal body is completely responsive to 
his spirit, his appetite in all things is submis- 
sive to his reason, and his reason is turned 
toward God, according to the original justice 
which harmonized his faculties and the ele- 
ments ''f his nature. 

'J'hc only evil latent in either Satan or Adam 
would seem to reside in the privation of in- 
finite being, power, and knowledge. But this 
is not a moral evil in them; it is neither a sin nor 
a predisposition to sin. Hence the only cause cif 
their sinning, if (jod himself docs not predes- 
tine them to sin, must be a free choice on their 
part between gexxJ and evil. If God positively 
predestines them to sin, then they w’ould seem 
to be w'ithout responsibility, and so without 
sin. If they arc not predetermined to evil— if, 
except for the weakness of being finite, they arc 
without positive blemish- liow does the con- 
flict arise in them w'hich opens the choice be- 
tween good and evil and impels them, almost 
against the inclination of their natures, away 
from good and toward evil? 

In Milton’s Paradise Lost, Gixl says of Adam; 
“1 made him just and right, sulVicient to have 
stood, though free to fall.” Of Satan and fallen 
angels, as well as of Adam, God observes; 

They therefore as to right helongd. 

So Were created, nor can justly accuse 
Thir maker, or tint making, or thir Fate; 

As if Prcdcstinaiioii o\er rul’d 
I'hcir will, dispos’d by absolute Decree 
Of high foreknowledge; tht 7 themselves decreed 
Thir own revolt, not 1 : if I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 
Which had no less prov’d certain unforcknown. 


Yet there is a difference between Adam and 
Satan. Tlic fallen angels “by their own sug- 
gestion fell, sclf-lcmplcd, deprav’d.” Satan, 
having sinned, becomes man's tempter. “Man 
falls deceiv’d by the other first: Man therefore 
shall find grace, the other none.” 

As Satan approaches the (>ardcn of Eden to 
work his w^ill on man, he contemplates his 
plight. He docs not deny his sin, he docs not 
repent it, he does not seem fully to understand 
it. Thus Milton has him speak: 

0 thou that with surpassing Glory crowned, 
Look’st trom the sole Dominion like the God 

( )l this new World; at whose sight all the Starrs 
Hide thir diminisht heads; to thee 1 call. 

But with no fi iiridly voice, and add ihy name 
() Sun, to tell thee how' 1 hate thv beams 
Thai bring to my remembrance from what state 

1 fell, how glorious once above thv Sphcarc; 

'Fill Pride and worse Ambition threw' me down 
Warring in Hcav’n against I Icav’ns matchless King; 
Ah whcicforc! he deserved no such return 

From me, whom he created wlui I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his gCKKl 
rpbraidcd none; nor was his service hard. 

Wlul could be less than to alford him praise, 

The r.isiesl iccompi iisc, and pay him i hanks, 
ilow due! yet all his good prov’d ill in me, 

And wrought but malice; lifted up so high 
1 sdeind Mib]cctioii, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burlhensomc. sull paving, still to owe . . . 

O Iwd his powerful Desiinv ordained 
Me some interior .\ugel, I h.id slixxl 
'Fhen happie; no unbounded hope had rais’d 
Ambition. Yet why not: some other Power 
As great migh* base aspir'd, and me thiough mean 
Drawn to his part; but other Powers as gicat 
Fell not, but stand unshak’n, trom wiilun 
Or Iroin without, to .ill temptations arm’d. 

H.uls’t thou the same free Will and Power to stand? 
Thou h.uls’t : w horn has thou then or w hat to accuse, 
But Heas’ns free Love, dealt emially to all? 

Be then his Love accurst, since love or hate 
To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay cursed be thou; since against his, thy will 
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Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable! which way shall I flie 
Infinite wrauch, and infinite despaire? 

Which way I flic is Hell; my self am Hell; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still thrcatning to devout me opens wide. 

To wliich the Hell I suffer seems a Heav’n. 

O then at last relent: is there no place 
Left for Repentance, nor for Pardon left ? 

None left but by submission; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom 1 seduc'd 
With other promises and other vaunts 
Then to submit, boasting I could subdue 
Th* Omnipotent. 

Before Satan approaches Eve, Adam re- 
minds her of their debt of obedience, saying 
that God requires 

From us no other service than to keep 
This one, this easic charge, of all the Trees 
In Paradise that bcare delicious fruit 
So \drious, not to taste that oncly Tree 
Of Knowledge, planted by the Tree of Lite. 

So neer grows Death to Life, what ere Death is, 

Some dreadful thing no doubt; lor well thou knowst 

God hath pronounc’d it death to taste that Tree, 

The only sign of our obedience left 

Among so many signes of pow'cr and rule 

C'onfcrrd upon us, and Dominion giv’n 

Over all olncr Creatures that posscsse 

Earth, Aire, and Sea. Then let us not think hard 

One easie prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave so large to all thinp else, and choice 

Unlimited of manifold delights. 

The temptation to disobey first moves Eve 
in a dream in which the apparition of an angel 
speaks of the forbidden fruit 

as onely fit 

For Gods, yet able to make Gods of Men; 

And why not Gods of Men, sinie good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant growes. 

The Author not impair’d, but honourd more? 

“Here, happie Creature,” the vision says to 
her, 

Happier thou mayst be, worthier canst not be: 
Taste this, and be henceforth among the (rods 
Thy self a Goddess, not to Earth confmd, 

But sometimes in the Air, as wee, sometimes 
Ascend to Hcav’n, by merit thine, and see 
What life the Gods live there, and such live thou. 

Later when Satan in the guise of the Serpent 
actually addresses Eve, he argues in the same 
vein, that as he, by tasting of this fruit, speaks 
as a man, so Eve and Adam, if they tco par- 
take, “shall be as Gods, knowing both Good 


and Evil as they know.** Eve succumbs and, as 
Milton tells the story, Adam, knowing fully the 
evil of his act, joins Eve in disobedience, not 
from envy of the gods, but out of love for her, 
willing to die because unwilling to live without 
her. 

Willing “to inciirr divine displeasure for her 
sake, or Death. . . . 

he scrupl’d not to eat 

Against his better knowledge, not dec cav’d, 

But fondly overcome with Femal charm. 

Earth trembled from her cntiails, as again 
In p.ings, and Nature gave a second groan, 

Skie lowr’d, and muttering I'huntlor, sora sad 

drops 

Wept at complcating of the mortal Sin 
Original. 

In the poet’s expansion of the third chapter 
of Cjenesis, the basic elements in the Judaco- 
Christian conception of sin seem to be plainly 
accented; the pride and envy which mow 
Satan and Eve, the disobedience which rcsiili*. 
from the disorder of Adam’s loving Eve more 
than he loves Gtxl. In the Dwinc Comedy, an- 
other great poem of sin and salvation, Adam 
speaks to Dante in Paradise and tells him that 
“the tasting of the tree was not by itself the 
cause of so great an exile, but only the rrverpass- 
ing of the bound*” Earlier Beatrice explains 
why, in order to ledcein man from sm, the 
Word of God assumed human natuie“-“ihe 
nature which has estranged itself from its 
Maker.” She tells Dante that ‘This nature, thus 
united with its Maker, svas pure and gocxl such 
as it was created; but by itself it had been 
banished from Paradise, because it turned aside 
from the way ol truth and from its own life.” 
Man can fall from his nobility by “sin alone . . . 
which disfranchises him, and makes him unlike 
the Supreme Gotxl, so tliat he is little illumined 
by Its light; and to hLs dignity he never returns, 
unless where faulci empties, he fills up with just 
penalties against %vi\ delight.” 

In both the pa^n and the Christian concep- 
tions of sin, maiijs pride and his disobedience 
of divine commaiUment arc usually connected 
with the very notion of sin. 'The heroes of the 
Greek tragedies, exhibiting the tragic fault of 
pride, seem to fofgct that, though they strive 
with gods, they al-e only men, subject to laws 
they cannot disobey without catastrophe. In 
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the lUad^ Phoenix cautions Achilles to “battle 
with your pride and beat it; cherish not your 
anger for ever; the might and majesty of heav- 
en arc more than ours, but even heaven may be 
appeased ; and if a man has sinned he prays t lie 
gods, and reconciles them to himself by his pite- 
ous cries.” 

In pride and disobedience we find the deep 
disorder of love which lies at the heart of sin. 
Pride is self-love in excess of what the self de- 
serves. Disobt'dicnce, as in the case of Milton’s 
Adam, may be prompted by a love which, ux), 
exceeds the worth of the object loved, 'flic 
measure of that worth, or the Ixiunds put ujxin 
the love of self or other, is set by the Supreme 
Good which, ordering all other goods, should 
also firder our loves in proportion to ihcir 
goodness. 

This seems to be the central insight of the 
Divine Comedy, ir is given a summary statement 
in Purgatory, wliere Virgil explains how love 
is the root both of virtue and of sin. “Neither 
Creat'^r i/yi creature,” he says to Dante, “was 
ever without love, cither natural or of the 
mind, and this thou knowest. The natural is 
always without error; but the other may err 
either through an evil object, or through little 
or Kx) much vigor. While love is directed on 
the primal g<x>ds, and with due measure on the 
secondary, it cannot be the cause of ill delight. 
But when it is bent to evil, or runs to good with 
more zeal, or w'iih less, than it ought, against 
the Creator his own creature is working. Hence 
thou canst comprehend that love is of neces- 
sity the seed in you of every virtue, and of 
every action that deserves punishment.” 

Dostoevsky offers us further thoughts con- 
cerning the relation of love and sin. In the 
Brothers Karamazov, Father Zossima makes 
lack of love the punishment as well as the sub- 
stance of sin. To those who ask, “What is Hell 
Father Zossima replies: “I maintain that it is 
the suffering of being unable to love. . . . They 
talk of hell lire in the material sense. 1 don’t go 
into tliat mystery and 1 shun it. But I think if 
there were fire in the material sense, they would 
be glad of it, for, I imagine, that in material 
agony, their still greater spiritual agony would 
be forgotten for a moment. , . . Oh, there arc 
some who rcrAain proud and fierce even in hell, 
in spite of their certain knowledge and con- 
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tcmplation of the absolute truth; there are 
some fearful ones who have given themselves 
over to Satan and his proud spirit entirely. For 
such, hell is voluntary and ever consuming; 
they arc tortured by their own choice. For 
tJiey have cursed themselves, cursing God and 
life.” 

To avoid sin, the only positive command- 
ment, according to Father Zossima, is to love in 
accordance with God’s love. “Love a man even 
in Ins sin,” he counsels, “for that is the sem- 
blance of Divine I^ovc and is the highest love 
on earth. . . . And let not the sin of men con- 
found you in your doings. Fear not that it will 
wear away your work and hinder its being ac- 
complished. lliere is only one means of salva- 
tion; then take unto yourself, and make your- 
self responsible for, all men’s sins; that is the 
truth, you know, friends, for as soon as you 
sincerely make yourself responsible for every- 
thing and for all men, you will see at once that 
it is really so, and you arc to blame for every- 
one and for all things. Rut throwing your own 
indolence and impotence on others, you will end 
by sharing the pride of Satan and murmuring 
against Cjod. Of the pride of Satan, what I 
think is this; it is hard for us on earth to com- 
prehend it, and therefore it is so easy to fall in- 
to error and to share it, even imagining that wc 
arc doing something grand and line.” 

In the disorder of love which leads to sin, 
sin is itself enjoyed for its own sake, and the 
disfjbcdicnt act is pleasant because it is forbid- 
den. In that also there is the pride of supposing 
one’s self to be a law unto one’s self. In his 
Confessions, concerned most iinmedialely with 
his own sinfulness, Augustine reflects upon the 
pears he stoic in his youth, not, as he says, from 
“any desire to enjoy the things I stole, but 
only the stealing of them and the sin.” He asks 
himself: “What was it then that in my wretched 
folly I loved in you, O theft of mine, deed 
wrought in that dark night when I was six- 
teen?” He had no need of the pears. “Once I 
had gathered them,” he says, “I threw them 
away, lasting only my own sin and savouring 
that with delight; for if I took so much as a bite 
of any one of those pears, it was the sin that 
sweetened it.” 

He keeps on asking himself what it was that 
attracted him in that theft, what it was that 
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he enjoyed in that childish act of stealing. 
“Perhaps,” he finally answers, “it was the thrill 
of acting against Your law— at least in appear- 
ance, since I had no power to do so in fact, the 
delight a prisoner might have in making some 
small gesture of liberty— getting a deceptive 
sense of omnipotence from doing something 
forbidden without immediate punishment. I 
was that slave, who fled from his Lord and pur- 
sued his Lord’s shadow. O rottenness, O mon- 
strousness of life and abyss of death! Could you 
find pleasure only in what was forbidden, and 
only because it was forbidden?” 

In the pagan ani> Judaeo- Christian concep- 
tions of sin, the fundamental meaning seems to 
depend upon the relation of man to the gods or 
to God, whether that itself be considered in 
terms of law or love. The vicious act may be 
conceived as one which is contrary to nature or 
reason. The criminal act may be conceived as a 
violation of the law of man, in]urious to the 
wclfiire of the state or to its members. Both 
may involve the notions of responsibility and 
fault. Both may involve evil and wrongdoing. 
But unless the act transgresses the law of God, 
it is not sinful. The divine law which is trans- 
gressed may be the natural law that Ciod instills 
in human reason, but the act is sinful if the jx-r- 
son who commits the act turns away from God 
to the worship or love of other things. 

To disbelieve in God, in 'divine law and 
divine punishment, is also to disbelieve in sin — 
at least in the sense in which religious men have 
distinguished between saints and sinners, be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked m the eyes 
of God. “There arc only two kinds of men,” 
writes Pascal; “the righteous who believe them- 
selves sinners; the rest, sinners, who believe 
themselves righteous.” 

Those who reject the religious meaning of 
sin do not deny the wide prevalence of a sense 
of sin, nor do they deny that many men suffer 
remorse for transgression which they suppose 
to be evil in God’s eyes; but, with Freud, they 
interpret these feelings of guilt in terms of nat- 
ural causes. They hold tliat the person who 
is tormented by conscience suffers from an illu- 
sion concerning the true nature of his guilt. 
When the sense of sin is intensely active and is, 
in addition, apparently unexplained by the 


character and conduct of the person, the guilt- 
feelings, according to the Freudian view, take 
on the attributes of pathological distortion and 
become part of the symptomology of the neu- 
roses. There is no question about the sincerity 
of ihe person who is thus agonized, but only 
about the true causes of the agony. 

“When one asks how a sense of guilt arises 
in anyone,” Freud says, “one is told something 
one cannot dispute: people feel guilty (pious 
people call it ‘sinful') when they have done 
something they know to be ‘bad.’ But then 
one sees how little this answer tells one.” What 
accounts lor the judgment a man makes of 
himself as g(x>d or bad? h'rciid's answer is that 
“what is bad is, to begin with, whatever causes 
one to be threatened with a loss of love; be- 
cause of the dread of this loss, one must desist 
from it. That is why it makes little difference 
whether one has already committed the bad 
deed or only intends to do so,” 

The external authority of the father and, 
through him, of society l)eci)mcs, acconJing to 
Freud, “internali/ed by the de\elopment of a 
super-ego. The manifestations of conscience 
are then raiseil to a new^ level; to lx* stiict one 
should not call them conscience and sense of 
guilt Ixdore this, ... At this second stage of 
development, conscience exhibits a peculiarity 
w'hich was absenPin the first. . . . That is, the 
moic righteous a man is, the stricter and more 
suspicious will his conscience be, so that ul- 
timately it is precisely those people who have 
carried holiness farthest who reproach them- 
selves w'ith the deepest sinfulness. ... A rela- 
tively strict and vigilant conscience is the very 
sign of a virtuous man, and though saints may 
proclaim themselves sinners, they arc not so 
wrong, in view of the temptations of instinc- 
tual gratifications to which they arc peculiarly 
liable — since, as we know', temptations do but 
increase under constant privation, whereas they 
subside, at any rate, temporarily, if they arc 
sometimes gratified.” 

Freud applies: his theory of the origin of 
feelings of guilt j(in “the dread of authority” 
first and later in Tthe dread of the super-ego,”) 
to the religious ^ensc of sin. “The people of 
Israel,” he writcl, “believed themselves to be 
God’s favorite child, and when the great Fa- 
ther hurled visitation after visitation upon 
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them, it still never shook them in this belief 
or caused them to doubt His power and His 
justice; they proceeded instead to bring their 
prophets into the world to declare their sinful- 
ness to them, and out of their sense of guilt they 
constructed the stringent commandments of 
their priestly religion.” 

In general, Freud thinks, the great religions 
“have never overlooked the part played by the 
sense of guilt in civilization. What is more, they 
come forward with a claim ... to save man- 
kind from this sense of guilt which they call 
sin. We have drawn our conclusion from the 
way in which in Christianity this salvation is 
won — the sacrificial death of one who therewith 
takes the whole of the common guilt of all upon 
himself, alx^ut the occasion on which this pri- 
mal sense of guilt was first acquired.” The con- 
clusion referred to is developed in two of 
Freud’s works which arc devoted to the con- 
sideration of religion and sin — the Future of an 
Illusion and Totem and Taboo. In the latter of 
these hroks. Freud tells us, he had first “ex- 
pressed a suspicion that perhaps the sense of 
guilt in mankind as a whole, which is the ulti- 
mate source of religion and morality, was ac- 
quired in the beginning of history through the 
Oedipus complex.” 

Other writers, who approach the problem of 
sin in legalistic rather than psychological terms, 
either make no distinction between crime and 
sin or make the distinction without referring to 
God. Spinoza, lor example, prefaces his expla- 
nation of the meanings of “praise and blame, 
merit and crime,” with a discussion of the dif- 
ference between “the natural and civil slate of 
man.” In a state of natuie, he says, no one is 
“Ixiund by any law to obey any one but him- 
self. Hence in a natural state sin cannot be con- 
ceived, but only in a civil state, where it is de* 
cided by universal consent what is gotnl and 
what is evil, and where everyone is bound to 
obey the State. Sin, therefore, is nothing but 
disobedience, which is punished by the law of 
the Stale alone.” 

Though Hobbes docs not identify crime and 
sin, his distinction between them docs not 
seem to be based on the contrast between the 
civil law and the divine law, unless the latter is 
equated with the law of nature. “A crime is a 


sin,” he writes, “consisting in the committing 
(by deed or word) of that which the law tor- 
biddeth, or the omission of that which it hath 
commanded. So that every crime is a sin, but 
not every sin a crime. To intend to steal or kill 
is a sin, though it never appear in word or fact, 
for CJod that seeth the thoughts of man, can lay 
it to his charge; but till it appear by something 
done, or said, by which the intention may be 
argued by a human judge, it hath not the name 
of crime. 

“From this relation of sin to the law,” 
Hobbes continues, “and of crime to the civil 
law, may be inferred, first, tlut where law 
ccaseth, sin ceaseth. But because the law of 
nature is eternal, violation of covenants, in- 
gratitude, arrogance, and all facts contrary to 
any moral virtue, can never cease to be sin. 
Secondly, that the civil law ceasing, crimes 
cease: for there being no other law remaining, 
but that of nature, there is no place for accusa- 
tion; every man being his own judge, and ac- 
cused only by his own conscience, and cleared 
by the uprightness of his own intention. When 
therefore his intention is right, his fact is no 
sin; if otherwise, his fact is sin, but not 
crime.” 

llic more strictly religious conception of sin 
seems to be exemplified by Pascal's remark that 
“all that God does not permit is forbidden” 
and that “sins are forbidden by the general 
declaration that God hits made, that He did not 
allow them.” Whatever God does not permit, 
“we ought to regard as sin,” for “the absence of 
God’s will, w hich is all goodness and all justice, 
rend^'rs it unjust and wrong.” 

With the precision of a theologian in these 
matters, Aquinas delincs the [xrculiar type of 
evil w’hich is sin. “Evil,” he writes, “U more 
comprehensive than sin, as also is gootl than 
right. . . . Now in those things that arc done by 
the wnll, the pniximale rule is the human ica- 
son, while the supreme rule is the eternal law. 
When, therefore, a human act tends to the end 
according to the order of reason and of the 
eternal law, then that act is right; but when it 
turns aside from that rectitude, then it is said 
to be a sin.” Elsewhere he says tliat “every 
created will has rectitude of act only so far as it 
is regulated according to the divine will. . . . 
Thus only in the divine will can there be no sin. 
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whereas in the will of every creature, consid- 
ered according to its nature, there can be sin.** 

The theological discussion of sin involves a 
tremendous range of topics, and problems as 
significant as they arc subtle. I'he dogma of 
original sin, for example, raises questions not 
only about the cause and character of Adam’s 
transgression, but also about the punishment 
which is visited upon the children of Adam in 
perpetuity, and about the conditions under 
which man can be reclaimed from his bondage 
to sin, both original and actual or personal. 

There seems to be some resemblance l>etwecn 
the Christian doctrine that Adam’s sin merits 
a penalty to be paid by all subsequent genera- 
tions, and the jewbh doctrine of the collective 
responsibility of the people of Israel for the sms 
of their ancestors, even unto the third and 
fourth generation. But the points of dillercnce 
appear to be more fundamental than the simi- 
larity. 

In the first place, the sins of the fathers from 
which later generations suffer are the indivklual 
sins of men whose natures arc predisposed to 
sin, as Adam’s, before the fall, was not. In the 
second place, the punishment is visited not 
upon the whole human race, but only upon 
the Chosen People, and in the form of temporal 
scourges rather than in a corruption of human 
nature itself. 

Furthermore, the Hebrew prophet Ezekiel 
questions the justice of collective icsponsibility. 
*‘What mean ye,” he asks, 

that ye use this proverb concerning the land of Israel, 
saying, The fathers ha\c c-aitn sour grapes, and the 
children's teeth are set on edge ? 

As I live, sailh the Lord God, yc shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. . . , 

'Fhe soul that sinneth, it shall die. I'he son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. 

But if the wicked will turn from all his sins that he 
hath committed, and keep all my statutes, and do 
that which is lawful and right, he shall surely live, 
he shall not die. 

All his transgressions that he hath committed, they 
shall not be mentioned unto him: in his righteous- 
ness that he hath done he shall live. 


Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should 
die? saith the Lord God: and not that he should re- 
turn from his ways, and live ? 

But when the righteous turneth away from bis 
righteousness, and cominittcth iniquity, and doeth 
according to all the abominations that the wicked 
man doeth, shall he live? All his righteousness that 
he hath done shall not be mentioned: in his trespass 
that he hath trespassed, and in his sin that he hath 
sinned, in ihcm shall he die. 

According to Christian teaching, the justice 
of individual punishment for the sins which 
individuals commit in their own lifetime docs 
not apply to the penalty which all men must 
pay for the sin of Adam. “Wherefore, as by 
one man sin entered into the world,’* St. Paul 
writes to the Romans, 

and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned: 

(For until ihc law sin w'as in the world : but sin is not 
imputed when thcie is no law. 

Nevertheless, death reigncti from Adam to Moses, 
even over them that had not sinntd after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of 
him that was to come. 

But not as the offence, so also is the free gift. lM>r 
if through the oflence of one manv be dead, much 
more the grat t of Chxl, and the gilt bs grace, which 
IS bv one man, Jesus C'hnst, hath abounded unto 
many. 

And not as it was one that sinned, so is the gift: 
for the ludgmcnt was b) one to londeinnation. but 
the free gilt is of manv ofl'eners unto justification. 

For if by one man’s offence death rcignetl hv oru ; 
much more they which receive abundance ol giacc 
and of the gift of nghieotisness -.hall reign in life by 
one, Jesus Clirisl.) 

Therefore as by the offence of one judgment came 
upon all mtn to condemnation; even so by the 
righteousness of one the free gill came upon all men 
unto justification of life. 

For as by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be 
made righteous. 

The Christian doctrine of original sin thus 
appears to be clostj^y connected with the (-hris- 
tian doctrine of tfce need for a divine saviour 
— 'G(k 1 Himself bteome man to redeem man 
from the taint oftsin, and through the sacra- 
ments He institiAed lo provide the instni- 
mcntsof healing gfacc and the means of repent- 
ance for, and absolution from, both original 
sin and the individual’s own personal sins. 
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The understanding of the sacraments; the 
theory of grace in relation to the original and 
fallen nature of man; the issue concerning grace 
and good works, or God’s justification and 
man’s merit, in the achievement of sanctity 
and salvation; the distinction bt^tween the ever- 
lasting perdition of Hell and the expiatory 
punishments of Purgatory —all these funda- 
mental theological problems are involved in 
the consideration of sin and its consequences, 
both temporal and eternal. 

Some of these problems arc discussed in the 
chapters on Man, Angel, Immortality, and 
Punishment. Otlicr matters, such as the clas- 
sification of sins acconlmg to the distinction 
between spiritual and carnal, mortal and venial, 
and the enuiiKTalion of the various species of 
lK)th mortal and venial sin in the order of their 
gravity, arc problems of moral tlieology. 
'I’hoiigh they belong primarily to this chapter, 
they arc also related to the classification of 
virtiK''^ . 1 ' ^ vices, especially to the theory of 
the theological virtues; and among the theo- 
logical viitues, especially to charity, which is 
the principle of sanctity, even as pride is the 
principle of sin. 

Of all points in the consideration of sin, the 
distinction between original and aetjuired sin 
is perhaps the most im^xirtanl, not only because 
inherited sinfulness is conceived as the predis- 
posing cause of all oihcr sins, but also because 
the human nature corrupted by sin is con- 
ceived as tilleii below the perfection of a purely 
natural man as well as below the state of grace 
in which Adam was created. As Adam had gifts 
which made him superior to the natural man — 
immortality, infused knowledge and freedom 
from error, immunitv from concupiscence, ex- 
emption from lalxir and servility— -so the chil- 
dren of iVdain, cast out of Eden, have ingrained 
weaknesses which make them unable to acliievc 
the goods or attain the ends proportionate to 
their human nature. 

According to some theologians, the purely 
natural man, without either the gifts of grace 
or the wounds of sin, has never existed. 1 1 is this 
mystery of man, having natural aspirations 
which exceed the weakened powers of his fallen 
nature, that Pascal seems to contemplate in all 
his observations on “the greatness and wretch- 
edness of man”— the “astonishing contradic- 


tions” which he thinks only the Christian re- 
ligion explains. In the state in which men now 
arc, he writes, “there remains to them some 
feeble instinct of the happiness of their former 
Slate; anil they are plunged in the evils of their 
biinilncss and their lust, which have become 
their second nature.” 

“As the result of original justice,” Aquinas 
writes, “the reason had perfect hold over" the 
lower parts of the soul, while reason itself was 
perfected by God in being subject to fbm. 
Now this same original justice was forfeited by 
the sin of our first parent ... so that all the 
powers of the soul arc left, as it were, destitute 
of their proper order, whereby they arc nat- 
urally directed to virtue. This destitution is 
called a wounding of nature. ... In so far as the 
reascKi is deprived of its order to the true, there 
is the wound of ignorance; in so far as the will 
is deprived of its order to the good, there is the 
wound of malice; in so far as the irascible is 
deprived of its Older to the arduous, there is 
the wound of weakness; and in so far as the 
concupiscible is deprived of its order to the 
delectable as moderated by reason, there is the 
wound of concupiscence. Accordingly, these 
are the four svounds inflicted on the whole of 
human nature as a result of our first parent’s 
sill.” 

;\quinas rejects the supposition that “the 
entire good of human nature can be destroyed 
by sin,” arguing that what sin diminishes is 
“the natural inclination to virtue, which is be- 
fitting to man from the very fact that he is a 
rational being.” But “sin cannot entirely take 
away from man the fact that he is a rational 
being, for then he would no longer be capable 
of sin.” 

Other theologians take a more extreme view 
than Aquinas and Augustine. They atlnbiuc 
depravity rather than weakness to human na- 
ture as a consequence of original sin. “On ihc 
Calvinistic thcor\%” Mill W'ritcs, “the one great 
offense of man is self-will.” Under the maxim 
tliai “whatever is not a duty, is a sin,” men are 
left with no choice. “Human nature being 
radically corrupt,” Mill continues, “there is no 
redemption for any one until human nature is 
killed within him.” But, according to AuguMine 
and .^(iiiinas, original sin docs not deprive the 
individual man entirely of the powder to csiab- 
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lish his worth, though it puts him in need of tion by the merit of their own good works, 
God’s help to be worthy of salvation. Between Augustine and Aquinas try to take the middle 
the one extreme which holds that men can be position, according to which neither grace with- 
saved by God’s grace alone, and the other ex* out good works nor good works without grace 
treme which supposes that men can win salva- will avail. 

OUTLINE OF TOPICS 

PACE 

t. The nature of sin: violation of divine law; disorder in man’s relation to God 761 

2. The kinds and degrees of sin 762 

2 a, The distinction between original and actual sin 
2b. The distinction between spiritual and carnal sin 
2c. The distiiiction Ixrtwcen mortal and venial sin 

(1) The classification and order of mortal sins 

(2) The classification and order of venial sins 

3. The doctrine of original sin 763 

3a. The condition of Adam before sin: his supernatural state of grace; his preter- 
natural gifts 

3^. The sin of Adam 

y. The nature of fallen man in consequence of Adam’s sin 764 

3^. The need for a mediator between GckI and man to alone for original sin 

y. The remission of sin: baptism; the slate of the unbapiized 765 

4. Actual or personal sin 

4*/. The relation of original sin to actual sin 
4^. The causes and occasions of actual sin 

4c. Pride as the principle of sin: the tragic fault of hybris 766 

4</. I'hc consequences of actual sin: the loss of charity and grace 

y. The prevention and purging of sin: purification by sacrifice; the sacrament of 


penance; contrition, confession, and absolution 

5. The remorse of conscience and feelings of guilt: the psychogenesis and pathological ex- 

pression of the sense of sin 767 

6. Guilt and the punishment of sin 768 

6 a. Man’s freedom in relation to responsibility and guilt for sin: divine predestina- 
tion or election 

6 b. Collective res}x>nsibiliiy for sin: the sins of the fathers 769 

6 c. The temporal punishment of sin: divine scourges 

6 d. The eternal punishment of sin: the everlasting pcrditioil of the unrepentant in 

Hell 770 

6 e. The purifying punishments of Purgatory 771 

7. Grace and good works in relation to salvation from sin 
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17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr ji, ch 10 

88 a-b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk ii, par 9-14 lOd- 
12b; BK 111 , par 15-17 17a-18a; bk v, par 2 
27b'C; BK VII, par 22 50a / City of God, bk xii, 


CH 4 343d 344b; bk xiv, ch 4-4, 378a 379a; 
CH 10-15 385b 390a; bk xv, ch 22 416 a'C 

lOAguiNAs; Summa Theologica, part i, q 63 
325b-333d; psrt i-ri, Q i, a 7, ri.p i 614c- 
615a; g 21, a i 717a'd; a 4 719d-720a,c; q 34, 
A I, A NS 768c-769d 

20 Aon N as: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 71 
lOSe-lllb; q 72 , a 2 , ans 112b ll3a; a 4 114a- 
ll 5 a; A 5 , ANS 115a'116b; o 73, a i 119c-120c; 
Q 74 128d-137c; q 91 , a 4 , ans 210c-211c; 
PART III, 0 8 , AA 7-8 76ld-763b 

21 Dantl: Divine Comedy, hell, hi [1 -iH] 4 a b; 
XI 15a-16b; xxvii [ 55 - 142 ) 40a 41a; purga- 
roRY, XVI I 52 114 I 77b'78a; wii [qil-xvni 
[ 75 ) 79b 80c; xxx-xwi 99b 102b esp xxx 
l 9 ^'] XXXI [ 64 ) lOOb-lOlc; pvraihse, i I 94 - 
142 I 107b d; \ii [i()-i 2 i>l 115b-1116b 

22 CiiAT'c hR: Pardon's Tale, par 19, 507b 508a; 
par 21 509a-b; par 40, 516a: par 44 519b; 
p»ir 45-44, 520b 524a passim; par 54, 526b; 
par 64 530a-b; par 70, 534b; par 74, 535b; 
par 85 543a 

23 lloBHUs: Ijcviathan, part i, 8 Sd; part ii, 
138dl39c; 142c-d; 149b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 233b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, SOd-Sla; 
lOOd 

31 DiiscARrEs: Meditations, 73d-74a / Otjec- 
tions and Replies, 125d-126a 
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2 to 2c{2) 


(1, Tb€ natttrerf sin: violation of divine law; dis» 
order in man's relation to God.) 

31 Spinoza: Ethics^ part iv. prop 37 , schol 2 
435b 436a 

32 Milton; Pi/ra&f Lost 93a-333a csp bk i [ 128 - 
i 68 ] 96a'97a, [ 209 - 220 ] 98a, bk n [648 666 ] 
125b, [ 746 - 814 ] 127b'129a, bk hi [ 1 - 415 ] 
135b-144b, BK IV [^2 ii^] lS3a-155a, bk v 
[ 600-90 4 1 188b'] 95a, bk vi [ 262 - 295 ] 202a b, 
bk VII [519 549 ] 228b'229a, bk vih [ 316 - 547 ] 
239a-b, BK IK [O 79 -- 779 I 262a-264a / Areopa- 
gisica^ 395a 

33 Pascal; Provincial Inters, 19b; 24b 26b; 
45a-b; 78b-80b / Pensics, 668 294b- 295a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , ch 
xxvni, SECT 7 8 229d 230a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 93c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 296b-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, i»\Rr ni, 304c- 
306a; part iv, 354a-c 

48 Melville: Moby Dict{, 30a-36b ctp 31a 

51 Tolstoy: Har and Peace, lpilocue ii, 689b 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk hi, 
65a'67a: bk v, 132b c; bk m, 165b c 

2. The kinds and degrees of sin 

Old Testament: 20-1 i-j / Deuteronomy, 
5 : 6 - 21 ; 25:2 

Nfcw Test AML NT : Matthew, 4:1 11 ; 5.22; 12 >51- 
32 / Mar\, 3:29 / Luke, 4:1-^; '10,47 4 ^ / 

]ohn, 19 : 11 // Corinthians, 8 :to 12 / Galatians, 
3:19-21 / / Timothy, 1:15 / Hebrews, 10:26 29 
/ James, 2:10 / / John, 2:16; 5:16 17 

12 Aorclios: Meditations, bk ix, sec i 1 291a c 

18 Aijoitstinf: Confessions, bk h, pai 9-16 lOd 
12d; BK in, par 16 17c-d; dk \, par 41 (,4 
81c-87d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologian, part i-h, qq 
72 75 mb 128d; o 100 , aa 4-6 253d 258c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell la'52d csp xi 
15a'16b; purgatory 53a'105d esp xvii [91- 
1 59 I 79b-d 

22 Chaucer: Parson's Tale 495a-550a 

23 Hobbes: I^iathan, part iv, 257c-258a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 125d 126a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters la'167b passim, csp 
27a-127a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 198d; 220 c 221 b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 196b'C 

2a, The distinction between original and actual 
sin 

New Testament: Romans, 5:14-16 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xiv, ch i 
376b,d-377a; ch 3 378a-d 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 81 , 
a 1 , ANs 163a'164d; a 2 164d-165c; a 3 , ans 
165d 166b; q 82 , a 1 , rep 2 168a-d; part hi, 
O 1, A 4 , ANS 706a-707a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xvi 
[ 52 ^ 114 ] 77b'78a 

22 Chaucer: Parson's Tale, par 18, 507b 


23. The distinction between spiritual and car- 
nal sin 

Old TLsrAMENT:i?xo^/Mjr,2o:i f Deuteronomy, 

5:6 21 

New Testament; Matthew, 4 : 1-11 / Lukp, 4 : 1 - 
13/// Corinthians, j:i / I John, 2:16 

18 AuiJUsriNE: Confessions, bk 111 , par 16 17c-d; 
BK V, par 4 27d'28a; bk x, par 41 64 81C'87d 
esp par 41 81c-d, par 54 85a'b / City of God, 
iiK XIV, ch 2 5 377a'378d / Christian Doc- 
trine, BK hi, oil 2, 658b'C 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 63, 
a 2 326 c- 327 b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1 -11, q 72, 
A 2 112b 113a; O 73, a 5 123a'd; Q 77, a 5 
149a-150a: o 100, k 4, ans 253d-255a 

21 Danti : Divine Comedy, hlli, v [25-45] 
7b c; purgatory, xvii [76 159] 79b d 

22 (aiMJti.u; Parson's Talc, par 18, 507b 

2c. The distinction between mortal and venial 
sin 

Nlw TrsrAMi.Nr: Matthew, 12:31-32 / / John, 
5.16 17 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xxi, un 2^, 
577d 578a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i ii, o 72, 
A 3 I15a ll6b: Q 71, \ \ 131a d: ak 8 h> 
134b 137c; q 77, a 8 151c 152a; q 88 192d- 
198d; Q 89, a 1 199a c; pari 11 11, q 1S6, a 9 
661a 662b 

22 (>fiAirt I r: Pufum'f Talc, pai 21 509a b 

33 P\s< \L. Protincidl Letters, 66a b 

51 T OLsroT : IFat and Peace, hk \i,477d 


2 <r(l) The classiication and order of mortal 
sins 

Old Tr stamp NT : Exodus, 20:1-17 / Deuteron- 
omy, 5.0 21 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part t-ii, q 63, 
A 2, Ki.p 2 64b 65n; q 84 174b 178a; o 100, 
AA 4-6 253d-258c: part ii-ii, qq 10 15 426c 
454c; 09 20 21 474d-480d; qq 34 45 558d- 
592d; Q 46 603c'605a,c 

21 Dan tl: Du me Comedy, hell, rx [52 63 ] 12 d- 
13a; XI 15a-16b; puri.aiory, xvii [ 91 - 139 ] 
79b d 

22 C'hai cer: Summoner's Tale [7587 7670 ] 
290a-291b / Pardoner's Tale [ 12 , 397 - 595 ] 
374a-377b / Parson's Tale, par 23-84 510b- 
542b 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letters, 33b-34a; 67a; 
n8b' 119b; 140a 

42 Kant: Setem e of Right, 440b •441b 

2c(2) The class fication and order of venial 
sins 

New TEsrAMEilr: / Corinthians, 3 : 12-15 

20 Aquinas: Suk^ma Theologica, part i-ii, q 89 , 
A 2 199c-20(ld 

22 Chaucer: Pkrson's Tale, par 22 509b-S10b 

33 Pascal: ProPincial Letters, 67b; 118a-119b 
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Chapter 86: SIN 


3. The doctrine of original sin 
Oi n Ti SI AMFNr Genesis^ z i6 17, 3 csp 3 17-19 
Apck hypha Wisdom of Solomon^ 2 23 24— (D) 
or, Book, of Wisdom t 2 23 25 
Nhw Tfsiamfnt Romans^ 5 csp 5 12 19 

18 Ai cusriNi Confe^^ionSy bk i, par iH 5c d / 

1/3 of God^ BK XII, < 11 21 22 357a c, bk xni, 
rif I 15 360a 366d, bk xiv, c h i 376b, d 377a, 

1 11 10 16 385b 390b bk xxi, rii 12 571a c 

19 Aouinas Summa Jhcologica^ pari 1, o 47, 
A 2, ANs 257b 258c 

20 \(ji lN^s Summa Jheologtca, part i ii, qo 
81 83 162d 174b 

21 DANTh Ditmc Comedy^ puroafor^, xwiii 
[yi 9()1 97a, xxix (22 30) 97d 98a, xxxiii 
[32 72] 104d 105a, PARADISE, vn [16 120] 
115b 116b 

22 C < I R Pardoner s I ale [12,4^2 145] 375a 
/ Pu7W7j < I alt, par i8 506b 507 b 

30r#s(ON AdiancemaU of learning ]7d 18a, 
81a / Not urn Organum, bk ii, aph ‘^2, 195c d 

31 Spin()/\ I thiciy r\Ri iv, prop 6S, schol 
415a b 

32 \fii TON Paradise Lo<t 93a 333a csp bk i [i 
20] 93b 94a, uk hi [80 415] 137a 144b, bk iv 
[41 1 439] 161b 162a, [512 520] 163b, ik v 
l26 9t| 176a 177a, I224 247] 180a b, [-,12 
55->| 186b 187a, bk \iu (316 333] 239a b bk 
i\ (O47 loojl 261b 269a, (mo ii^^j 27Ib 
272a, BK X [5S-^ 640] 287a 288b, I720 S44I 
i90a 292b, [1U13 1104] 296b 29db, bk xii 

4^51 327b 328b / Artopagnua, 394b 

395b 

33 Pas( \l Pensecs, 434 435 248a 251a, 44-j 448 
251b 253a 

37 1 iiii)iN< lom Jom< 38d 
40 (iiHBON Dtclttu and I all, 183b c 
43 Mil I / iVr/), 296b d 
46 11 Lc } L Philo \ophv of Right, iNiRo, pir 18 
16r d ADDITIONS, 14 118c d / Phtlosoph\ of 
llistor\ 1 SKI HI, 304d 306a 
50 M VRX Capital, 3S4b 
54 I Rti D liar and Death, 763b c 

3a. The condition of Adam before sin his su- 
pernatural state of grace, his preter- 
natural gifts 

OiD IvsrsMtM Gent^js,! 27 29,2 7 8,i‘> 23/ 
Hcrlefta^te^, 7 29- (/>) LaltMasto. 7 30 
Ai'Ocr\piia Wisdom of Solomon, 1 13 14 2 23 
—(D) Ol, Book of \\ tiilofu, 11314 223 / 
J ctlesta<ttcuf, 171 15— (D) OI, I ccle la u 
cus, 17 i 13 

18 Ai GiTsiiNi City of God, bk m, ch 12 329b c, 
BK \ii, CH 21 23 357a 358a bk \iii, < ii i 
360a b, (H 13 14 366a c, cii 19 369c 370c, 
BK \iv, CH I 376b, d 377a, vh 10 28 385b 
397d pissim, bk wii, ch 30, 617c 618a 

19 Aquinas Summa Iheologica, part t, q 76, 
A 5, RLP I 394c 396a, qo 94-102 501c 527a,c 

20 Aquinas Summa Iheologica, pari 1 11, q 81, 
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A 5, REP 2 167a d, O 89, A 3 200d 201d, o 109, 
a 2 , ANS 339c 340b, a 3, contrary and \ns 
340c 341b, A 4 , ANS 341c 342a, A 8, ans and 
Ri p 3 344d 346a, a 10 , ri p 3 347a d, part 
II If, o 2, A 7, ANS 396a 397c, o 5, a i, ass 
410a 41lb, PARI III, Q I, A 3 , RFP 1,5 704d 
706a 

21 Dsntf Diime Comedy, purgatory, xxvui 
[ 1 ] XXIX [ 36 ] 96a 98a / parvdise, vji [ 64 - 
84 ] 115d 116a xiii [31 III] 125d 126c 

22 ( HsLci R \fon/(s Tali I 14 013 - 020 ] 434b / 
Parson s Pale, p*r 18 , 506b 507a 

23 TIfjBHi s Lttiathan. part hi, 191b c 192a b, 
pari IV, 250d 

31 Spinoza I thus, part iv, prop 6S, schol 
445a b 

32 Mil ION Paradise Lon, bk 1 [650 ■ 6 ‘> 4 ] 107b, 
BK III [56 371 ] 136b 143b, BK IV (32 538 ] 
153a 164a csp [131 171 ] 155a 156a, [205 392 ] 
157a 161a, [010 775 ] 165b 169a, bk \ [i 560 ] 
175a 187b, bk mi I 40 io 8 | 218a 219b, [-^ 19 - 
SSo] 228b 229a, [ 617 ^) 32 ] 230b 231a, bk vhi 
232a 246b, bk ix li ()2 454 ] 251b 257a, bk xi 
( 4 ^ 71 ] 300a b BK Ml [63 110 ] 320b 321b 

33 Pvsr AL Ptnste<, 560 272b 

46 Hi< 11 Philosophy of History, intro, 179d 
180c PARI HI, 304d 305a 

51 I OI stoy War and Peace, bk vn, 275a 

3 d The sin of Adam 

()i 1 ) 1 rsi \Mi Ni (wtnesii, 3 / FcclesiasUs 7 29 — 
(D) J cdtsiastes, 7 30 

\ioi R\pii\ W If dom of Solomon, 1 13 16 2 23- 
2 I (/>)()! Bool^afW isdom, i 13 16 223 

Ni-w 1 1 STAMEN r Romans, 12 

18 \l<isiim ( ity of Cod, BK\ii,cii 21 3S7ah, 
BK \iH CH 1 360a b < H 12 13 365d 366d, 
BK \i\, cii II !•) 385d 390a bk \xj, c h 12 
57la c, bk XMi, I H 24 609a b 

20 Aq! iNAs Summa Fhcologica, i sri 1 ii q Si, 
A 5 167a d o S 2 , a 2 , REP 1 168d 169c o S 9 , 
V 3 200 d 201 d 

21 Danii Dnine ( omedy pi rcmorv, xxmii 
[01 90197a \M\ [22 30 ] 97d 98a iarsdisi 
MI [lO 120 ] 115b 116b NX' I (mo ii 7 ]W 7 a 

22 C HSU iR ILnhnet s lalt (12 4^2 445 ) 3753 / 
Monki lale\j 4 013 020 ] 434b/ Parson s Tale 
pi iS 507a b 

23 iloniH s l^nathan r\Ri 11 , 112 a b pari hi, 
177d 191bc.l95d 

25Moniauni I ssa\s 233b 

30 Hal ON idt am ement of learning 81a 

31 SllNO/A Lthtes, P\R1 IN, PROP OS, SCHOI 

415a b 

32 Milion Paradifc I ost, bk i [27 75] 94 a 9 Sa, 
HK III [167 216] 139 a I 40 a, [274 294] 141 b, 
BK IV 1^05 53 '^ 1 163 b 164 a, bk ix [O47 1004] 
261 b 269 a / dreopagtttca, 394 b 395 a 

33 Pan( ai Plot metal I etters, 82a b 

46 Uk 1 1 Philosophy of Htnory, part hi, 304d 
305b 
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( 3 . The €i0cirin0 orightai sin,) 

3c. The nature of fallen man in consequence of 
Adam's sin 

Old Testament: Cette<is, 3:9 24; 6:5- 1 v. / 
Job, 15:14-16; 25:4-6 / Psalms, 14:1 15; 

6,11; 51:2-5; P > iilnis , 14:1 \\ 

38:6-7,12; 50:4 7; 52:1-4 / Proverbs, 20:9 / 
Ecclesiastes, 7:20,27-29; q:^— (D) Ealesiaites, 
7:21,28-30; 9:3 / Jeremiah, ly :i)—(D)Jeremtas, 
17:9 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 2:23-24— (/>) 
OT, Bool( of Wisdom, 2:23 25 

New Tlstament: John, 8:3 8 / Romans, 3:9- 
5:21 csp 5:12-21; 7; 8:20-21; 9:29 / / Corin- 
thians, 15:21-22 / Galattans, 2:16; 3 csp 3:11, 
3:22; 4:1-7; 5:19-21 / Ephesians, 2:1-5 / f 
/oA/i, 2:15-17 

18 Augiistini : Confessions, bk i, pjr 18 5c-d / 
City of Gad, DK XII. cii 21-22 357a c; bk mii, 
CH 1-15 360a-366d; dk mii, cti 23 -bk mv, 
CH 5 372a-380b; bk xiv, ch 12-13 387a 388c; 
CII 15 27 388d-397a; bk xxi, cii 12 571a c; 
CH 15 S72c-S73b; bk xxii, cii 22 606d 608b; 
ch 30, 617c 618a 

10 Aqlinas: Summa Theologica, p\rt i, q 97, 
a I, Ri-P 3 513c-514c; q 98, a 2 517d 519a; 
PART i-ii, O 17, A 9, utp 3 692d-693d 

20 Aqi in as; Summa Theologtca, pari i ii, qo 
81 -83 162d-174b; g 85 178b-184a; o 9i» v 6 
212c-213c; Q 94, a 6, klp i -2 225d-226b; 
Q 109, A 2, ANs 339c-340b; a 3, ans 340c- 
341b; A 8, ANS 344d 346a; part hi, q 8, a 5, 
Rfcp 1 760a-d; go 14-15 784a-796a 

21 Davtl: Divine Comedy, phrumory, in [i6- 

45] 56a-b; x [121 129] 68c d; xxviii [91 96) 
97a; xxix (16 30] 97d-98a; paradist, vh 
[16 -120] 115b 116b , 

22 Chal'cer! Talc of Man of Law (1778 4791] 
240b-241a / Pardoner's Tale 374a-382b esp 
[12,432-445] 375a, [12,829 837I 381 b / Par- 
son's Tale, par iS, 507b 

23 Hobbes: Letnathan, part ii, 112a b; PAhr in, 
191b-c; 192a c; 195d 

24 Rabilais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk ii, 

81a'b 

25 Montaionf: Essays, 213a'215b; 218c 219a; 
233a'234a; 238b 239c; 250a b; 294a b 

30 Bacon: Novum Oiganum, bk 11, aph 52, 
195c-d 

32 MiLif>N: Paradise Lo>t, bk hi (167 216] 139a- 
140a; [274-301] 141b 142a; bk ix [780 1189] 
264b-273a: bk x 274a 298b csp [103 123] 
276b-277a, [229-409] 279b 283a, [585 bio) 
287a-288b, [720-844] 290a 292b; bk xi [84- 
98] 301a; [162 iKo] 302b 303a; [251 262] 
304b 305a: BKxi[423] -nKxii [371] 308b 327a 

33 Pascal: Provincial Letter^, 82a / Pensees, 426- 
427 244b; 430-431 245a 247b; 434-435 248a' 
2Sla; 439-450 251a-253a; 560 272b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 38d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, ISSb-c 


44 Boswell: Johnson, 482a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy -of Right, additions, 14 
118c d / Philosophy of History, part 111, 304d- 
305b; PART IV, 354a c 

50 Marx: Capital, 354b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vh, 275a 

^d. The need for a mediator between God and 
man to atone for original sin 

New Testampni': Matthew, 1:21; 9:2-6; i8:ii- 
14; 26:26 28 / Marl{, 2:3 11 / JAthp, 1:67 69; 
2:11; 5:20 24; 7:37-50; 9:56; 19:1- 10; 21:44- 
47 / John, 1:29; 3:16-17; 4:42; 6:31 39; 10:9- 
18; 14:18-19 / 3:19 26; 4:10-12; 5:30 31; 

*o: 37 --H; n:23,26,32-3(r, 16:30 31 / Romans, 
1:16; 3:20-26, 5 6:8:1-11,31 39:9:29-10:21/ 
I Corinthians, 5 17; 15:1-4,12 23,55 57 / II 
Corinthians, 5:14 21 / Galatians, 1:3-4; 2:16- 
21; 319-27; 5:1 5 / Ephesians, 1:5 7,12-14; 2 
/ Colo mans, 1:12 14,19 24; 2:11-15; 3:1-10 / 
/ Timothy, 1:15; 2:5-7 / II Timothy, 1:8 10 / 
Titus, 3:1 7 / Hebrews, t i-3; 2:9 iS; 5; 7:1- 
10:22; 12:24; 13:12 / I Peter, 1:7 9,iS 21; 
3 18; 4:1 / / John, 2:1-2,12; 3:5 H) / Revela- 
tion, 1:4-6 - (/>) Apocalypse, 1:1-6 

18 ArGHsiiNE: Confessions, bk vh, par 24 50d 
51a / Ct/y of God, bk ix, ('ii i 18 285b,d 295d 
csp ( H 15-17 293a 295c; rk x, cm 22 312a b; 
CH 24 25 312d-3l4c; bk xi, ni 2 3 323a d; 
RK \Hi, tH 2 4 360b 362a; in 2^ 2j 372a- 
376a, c; bk xvh, rii ii 462c 463a; bk x\i, 
(H 16 573b 574a / Christian Doctrine, bk 1, 
CH I) 18 627d G29a; <11 3j 63-lb c; bk ii, 
c II ji 65ba c 

19 iN\s: Summa Thcologuu, psri 1,0 97, 
A T, Ri p 3 513c 514c; pari 1 h, g 5 , a 7, ui p 2 
G42a d 

20AgiiSAs: Summa Theologua, pari i ii, g 
100, A 12 264d 265d; n 1113, \ 2 2Q9b300d; 
p\Ri III, pRoioi.i 1 g I 701a 709c'; g 3 , a 8 
729b- 730b; g 22, a 3 829t 830c 

21 Danti : Diiine Comedy, parvoisi, m [82 93] 
U4c; \iT [19 170] 115b 116b 

22 ('hai f 1 r: Pardoner's 7 Wc [12,1834 837] 381b / 
Parson s T ale, par 87, 545a 

23HoBBrs: Ij'itathan, part ih, 191c d; 197d- 
198a; 204a c 

32 Milion: Christs Nativity [i 14] lab; [125- 
156] 4b-5a / The Passion 10b 12a / Vpon the 
Circumcision 12b-13a / Paradise Lost 93a 333a 
csp bk 1 [1-26] 93b-94a, bk hi [56 415] 136b 
144b, BK xf }i 44] 299a 300a, ok xh [285 
48^) 325b 32ib 

33 Pascal: Pertfees, 430 245a 247b; 527 550 
264b 267b; 456 270b-272a; 560 272b; 692 
300b 301a; 7I0 783 324b 325a 

44 BoswEia.: Johnson, 482a d 

46 UvifkL: Philofophy of History, PAKriii,306h c; 
PART IV, 33l4'333b 

52 Dostoevsky! Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b-] 37c palsiin 

54 P'reud: Civilization and Us Discontents, 797b c 
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Chapter 86: SIN 


3ff. The remission of sin: baptism; the state of 
the unbaptized 

Nkw Tlstament: Mattheu\ 28:19 / 

1:4 8; 16:16/ y.^,16 / John^ 1:25- 

s:'5 / Acts, 1:5; 2:^8-4i esp 2:^8; ^:i9; 
8:^V:;8; 10:4^ ^8; ii:i6; 19:1-5; 22:16 / 
Romans, y.io-xty, 5-6; 8:1 -ii; 9:29-10:10 / / 
Corinthians, 12:1^ / II Corinthians, 5:14 19 / 
Galatians, 5:19 27 / Ephesians, 2; 4:5 / Colos- 
sians, 2:8 15 / Titus, 3:5-7 / Ilelnews, 6:c 6 / 

/ Peter, 1 :i8 23 

18 Aijf.usTiNi-: Confessions, bk i, par 6 2b c; 
par 17-18 5b-d; uk ii, par 15 12b c; bk iv, 
par 7-8 20d 21b / City of God, bk x, ch 22 
312a-b; bk xii, i,h 22 357c; bk xiii, ch 7 
362d 363b; bk xxi, ch 16 573b 574a 

19 Aohin^s: Summa Theologica, part i, q 97, 
A I, Ri*p 3 513c-514c 

20 Aqi.’inas: Summa Theologica, p\Rr i ii, o Si, 
A I, ANS 163a- 164 d; g 89 , a 6 , \ns 203 b' 
204 a.c; q ii \ 360 d 370 b; part hi, g 3 , a 8, 
ANS and RLP 3 729 b 730 b; g 65 . a i, ans 
879 c 881 d; a 4 , ans 883 d- 884 a,c; part hi 
SfPPi-, o 69, AA 4 7 889 C' 893 c 

21 I Iam b: Divine Comedy, hfll, iv 5c 7a; pi r- 
CATORV, VII (i 36I 62C'd; xxii [55 93] 87a c; 

I \ '-'isr, XIX (22 in] 135b 136a; xx [31- 
148] 137a'138b; xxxii (37 84] ISSa-c 

22 C^HAi chR: Parson's Talc, par 3 496a; par 18- 
19, 507b'508a 

23 HoBHi s: leviathan, part hi, 206c 207a; 
211c 212b; 244d 245a 

32 Mil ros: Paradise Lost, bk xii [J36 445] 
328b 329a 

36 Sti:rm : 'Tristram Shandy, 22]a-224a 

40 ( hiiBoN: Dedine and Fall, 297C'298b 

4. Actual or personal sin 

4a. The relation of original sin to actual sin 

New I'l stamlnt: Romans, 3:7-26: 5:12 21 

18 A r<;i»siTNi:: Confessions, hk i, par 17 iS 
5b'd / City of God, bk xiv, ch i 376b,d 377a; 
i.ii 3 378a-d 

19 AgHiNAs: Summa Theologica, part i, g 114, 
A 3, ANS 583b'd 

20 AgiHNAs: Summa 'Theologica, pari 1 ii. g 8 f, 
A I, ANS 163 a' 164 d; g 89, a 6 203 b 204 a,c; 
PART III, Q I, A 4 706 a -7073 

22 ('hmt(:er: Parsons Talc, par 18 19 507 b' 
508 b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [167 216] 1393- 
140a; [274-343] 141b I43a: bk in ( 99; luSo] 
269a '2 71a / Areopagitu a , 394b 395b 

4b. The causes and occasions of actual sin 

Old 'IVstament: Numhcis, 15 -'27 3^ / 1:1- 

5; 31 / Proverbs, 1:10- 19; 10 19 passim; 21:3; 
24:9; 28:20; 30:8 -9 / Ecclesiastes, 7:26 — (/)) 
Ecclesiastes, 7:27 / Isaiah, 5:11-12,22 23; 
28:7 8 -(/7) Isaias, 5:11 12,22 -23; 28:7 8 
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Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 2 esp 2:24; 14: 
22 29 — {D) OT, DooI^ofWisdsjm, 2 esp 2:24- 
25 ; 1 4 :22 - 29 / Ecclesiasticus, 8 :2 ; i o :9, i 3 ; 
11:10; 12:13-14; 19:2; 23:1 6,13,16,18; 25:24; 
26:29; 27:2,10; 31:5 1 1,25 -31; 47:19-20 -(O) 
O'r, Ecclesiastuus, 8:2 3; 10:9,15 16; ii:io; 
12:13; 19:2-3; 23:i-<'), 17,21-2 3,25-26; 25:33; 
26:28; 27:2,11; 31:5-11,30- \2; 47:21-22 

Nrw Tfstament: Matthew, 13:18-23; 15:10-20 
4:1 20; 7:14 23 / 4:1 13; 8:4-15 
/ Romans, 1:18 32; 6:19; 7:22-23 / I Corin- 
thians, 7:4 5; 8:9 13; 9:27; 15:56 / II Corin- 
thians, 2:10- 11; 4:3 4 / Galatians, 5 16 21 / 
Ephesians, 4:22 / Colossians, 3:5-7 / / Timothy, 
6:9 10 / II 'Timothy, 2:25 26 / Titus, 3:3 f 
James, 1:15; 2; 4:1 6 / / Peter, 4:1 3; 5:8 9 / 
ll Peter, 1:4: 2:10 22 / / John, 3:4 -9 

18 Ai'ci’sTiNi.: Confessions, bk ii, par 6-18 lOa- 
13a; bk hi, par 16 17C'd; bk mi, par 4 5 
44b d; bk vhi, par 10 11 55c 56b; bk x, par 
41 66 81c 88b / City of God, bk i, ch 16 27 
139c 146a; bk xiv, ch 3-6 378a-380c; cm 13- 
14 387C'388d; bk xv, ch 22 416a-c; bk xix, 
CH 6 514b SlSa 

19 Agi'iNAs: Summa Theologica, part i. o 48, a 
5, RF.p 3 263a-d; g 63, a 7, ans 33lC'332b; 
A 8 332C'333b; g 92, a i. rep 3 488d-489d; 
g 114 581d'585c; pvrt i-h, g i, a 7. rlp j 
614c 615a; g j2, A 3 802d 803c 

20AgriNAs: Summa Theologica, part i 11, gg 
75 84 137C'178a 

21 Hantf: Divine Comedy, hfll la-52d passim, 
esp XI 15a'16b, xiii [31 108] 18b-19a. x\iv 
[i 78] 34d'35b, xxvii [55 132) 40a 41a; 
PHRi.AioRY 53a-105d passim, esp xi 68d-70b, 
xiii [103-129] 73a b, XV [40-81] 75d'76a, 
XM [52 114] 77b 78a, xvii [gij-xviii [75] 
79b'80r, xix 1 i-4m)] 81c-82a, xxx-xxxi 99b' 
102b; PARADIS] , j j94 1 42] 107b d 

22 ('iLArcLR- Friar's 'Vale 278a 284a / Prologue 
of Pardoner's 'Tale 372a-374a / Pardoner's 
Tale 374a'382b esp [12,397-59^1 374a 377b. 
[12,829 S52] 381b / l\ile of Melibetis, par 
48 52 421b 425b / Second \un's Prologue 
[15,469-489] 461a f Parson's 'Tale 495a 550a 
esp par 5 495a, par 20-86 508b 544a 

23noBiiis; Iwviathan, p\rt i, 85d; part h, 
138d 139c; 151b; part iv, 272d 

26 Sii AKi.spL are: 2 nd Henry 17 , act v. sc i 
1 1 75 190] 66d-67a 

27 SiiAKLsPUARh: Hamlet, act 1, «c n [129 137] 
32 d 33 a; act hi, sc hi [36 72] 53 d 54 a; sc 
IV [144 152] 56 a-b / Measure for Measure, 
Acr 11. vr n [162 1x87] 183 d- 184 a; sc 111 fio 
39] 184 b-c; ACT HI, sc i {95 -151] 187 d 188 b / 
Othello, ACT I, sc HI |6i) 69] 209 c ' Pent Its, 
ACT I, pROLOf.cL SC 1 421 b 423 c / Cymbcline, 
vcT iH, sc IV 1 76 80) 467 c / Henry VllL act 
iH, sc 11 [435 457I 573 c-d 

31 Descartfs: Objections and Replies, 125d 126a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk iv (505-5351 163b- 
164a; bk v [26 94] 175b-177a / Samson 
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( 4 . Actual orpcrsanal sin^ 4 b* The causes and oc* 
casiofis rf actual stn.) 

Agonistes ( 766 - 842 ] 356b'358a csp [ 8 ^ 1 - 842 ] 
357b'358a 

33 Pascal: Provincial iMterSy 19b-26b; 29b>61b: 
66a-70b; 72a; 74a 80b; 91a 11 lb passim; 
112b-113a / Geometrical Demomtraiion, 440a b 

47 Col the: Faust, prolocuf 7a-9b 

48 Miia'ille: Moby 3 b 4a 

52 Dostofvsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk hi, 
53C'54b; 64C'67a; bk iv, 88 d 89a 

4 c. Pride as the principle of sin: the tragic fault 
of hyhris 

Old Tfstament: Numbers, 15*^0 / Job, ^1*26- 
28; ^^:i6-i7; ^<5:12 / Psalms, 10 1 -6; i2:r 5; 
101:5— (D) Psalms, g:i 6; 11:1-5: 100:5 / 
Proverbs, 6:16-17; 8’r^; 11.2; 14-^; 15.25; 
16:18 19; 18:12; 21:4: 29.24 f Isaiah, 2:11 17; 
10:12 15; 14:11; 14:4 22 esp 14:11 17: 16 6 7; 
24:9— (D) Isaias, 2:11 17; 10:12 15; M'li; 
14.4 “22 csp 14 11 17; 24:9 / Jeremiah, 48: 
26,29-51; 50:29-52- (D) Jeremias, 48 26,29- 
51; 50:29-52 / Ezebtel, 16-49-50 —(/>) Eze- 
chtel, 16:49-50 / Daniel, 5:18 20 / Ho tea, 5:5; 
7:10- (/)) 0 <ee, 5:5; 7*10 / Zephantah, 2 9- 
10— (/)) Sophomas, 2-9 lo 
Apocrypha: Tobit, 4.15— (TP) OT, Tobias, 4 14 
/ Ecclenasttcus, 10:7 1 8 csp 10:15; 11:50- 
31; 15:1; 25-4,8; 52 12— (/P) OT, Ecilest- 
aMcus, 10*7 22 esp 10.15; H 

25:5,8; 52-16 

New Tfstamcn'i; Luke, 18 : 10-14 / Ach, 12 : 
20-25 / ! Timothy, 5:6 / Jame^, 4 : 6-7 / / 
Peter, 5:5 / / John, 2:16 

4 Humlr; //W, UK i 3a 9a, c; bk ix 57a- 
64a,c 

SAischyli’s: Persians 15a 26d csp [759 851 ] 
23a-24a / Seven Against /Thebes 1 ^ 75 - 075 ] 
31b 34b / Piomeiheus Bound 40a-51d csp 
[ 1 - 87 ] 40a 41a, I 944 - 10951 50b 51d / Agamim 
non [ 905 - 957 ] 61c-62b 

5 fKjPHocLhs: Oedipus the King 99 a-l] 3 a,r csp 
[865 910 ] 107b c / Antigone [loo 147 ] 132a b / 
Ajax 143a'155a,c 

6 Herodohis: History, bk 1 , 8 a b; bk vii, 
217c; BK viii, 279d 280a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk hi, ch 14 189c- 
190a 

18 Augushn'e: Confessions, bk iu, par iC 17c-d; 
BK V, par 5-5 27c'28c; bk x, par 58 64 86 a- 
87d; BK XII, par 34 55 107c-108b / City of 
God, bk XII, CH 6 , 345b-c; bk xiv, oh 9 , 
384b-385b; ch 15 13 387c 39Qa; cii 27-28 
396c-397d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 77 , 
A 4 148b-149a; q 84 , a 2 17Sb'176a; a 4 , ans 
and RLP 4 176d'178a 

21 Dantl: Divine Comedy, hell, viii [ 65 HX 
( 103 ) llc-13b; XIV [43“7a] 20a-b; xxv ( 1-151 
36b-c; PURGAi'ORY, X--XI 1 67b- 71d 
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22 Chaucer: Monl(s Tale 434a-448b esp 
U 3i997“I4.oi2] 434a, (14,189-684] 437b-447a / 
Parson's Tale, par 25-29 510b-515b 

25 Moniaigne; Essays, 233b“234a; 238b-c 

27 Shaktspeare: Troilus and Cressida, act ii, 
sc 111 [122-228] I17a'118a / Henry VIII, act 
HI, sc II [550-57i| 572c-d 

32 Mu. I on: Paradise Ijost, bk i 93a-110b csp 
[27-75] 94a-95a, [84-124] 95b“96a, [622 662] 
107a-]08a; bk u [t 105] llla-lldb: [299 589) 
117b-119b; bk iv [52-119] 153a-155a; I505- 
555J 163b-164a; bk v [600-904] 188b 195a; 
BK IX [99 178] 249b*251a / Samson AgonUtes 
(521-540) 351a-b 

33 Pascal* Provincial Inters, 66a b / PcnsSes, 
450 245a'247b; 455-4(10 253b'254b; 492 
259b 

36 Sv\ ift: Gulliver, part iv, 183b 184a 

37 Fifldinc: Tom Jones, 379 C' 3 S 0 n 

52 Dos loF vsKY : Brotheis Karamazov, bk iv, 83 c- 
84a; bk v, I 30b 135a; bk vi, 168a-c 

4 d, The consequences of actual sin: the loss of 
charity and grace 

Old TiiSTAMTNr: Isaiah, 57:21— (/>) Isata^, 57: 
21 / Jeremiah, Jercmia^, 15.25 

Apocrspiis. Tobit, 12:10 —(Z)) OT, lohas, 
1210 / Ecclesiastic u^, 19:4, 21:2-4 (D) C)T, 
Ecc km sticus, 1 9 * 4 ; 2 1 • 2 4 

Nlw Thsz N I . Mattheto, 27.5 5 / John, 8*54/ 
Romans, 1 16 5?; y ^ / Hebreu 5*15 / 

Jame^, ns / // Peter, 2.18 22 

ISAii.iMiM Confessions, bk par 65-66 
87d 88 b / City oj God, bk \n, ( 11 5 3 43d' 
344b; BK M\, 5 , 378a b, t h 8 9 381c 385b; 

CH 12-15 387a 390a; bk \i\, < m 15 S19a-520a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari i, q 64, 
AA I 5 334a 337c, o 1 1 4, a 5 583b d 

20 \oi IN AS’ Summa Theologtta, p\ur i it, oq 
85 87 178b 192d: q 8g, a i 199a r; o 95. s 6 
225d-226b; o 109 338a 347d pdssirn; part 
II II, Q 2 A 12 499c 500d 

21 D \N I »• : Dtvint Comedy, in i.l la 52d; pi rc \- 
roRY, II |ii8 155I 55d; xi 68d 70b 

22 C'liAi ciR. Parson's Talc, par 55 526b 527a 

32 Mil ION* Paradtsc bk xi \ii 299a 333a 

33 Pasi al* Provincial iMets, 19b 26b; 28b 31b; 
36a 61b; 132a-b; 137a 

4 e. The prevention and purging of sin: purifi- 
cation by sacrifice; the sacrament of 
penance; contrition, confession, and ab- 
solution 

Old TfSTSMUNt: Exodus, 29:56-57; 30:10 16 / 
Leviticus pas|itn, csp 4-6, 16*5-54, 17:11. 19; 
20 22, 25:26^52, 26:59 45 / Numbers, 5:5-9; 
6:€>-i2; 8:iqi i5:22“29; 16:46-48; 19:1-10; 
25*1-15 / Dnueronomy^ 21:1-9 / ll Samuel, 
12:7-23— (£)j II Kings, 12:7-23 / / Kings, 8: 
31-50— (Z>) Kings, 8:31-50 / II Chrome ks, 
6:24-42; 711.^-14; 29:21-24; 53:12-19— (/>) II 
Paralipomenan, 6:24-42; 7:12*14; 29:21-24; 
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4^ ^ 5 Chapter 86: SIN 


33:12-19 / Job , j:4'5; 42***^ / Psalms , 32: 
1-5,10; 34:18; 38:17-18; 40:6; 51; 69:5 n— 

(D) Psalms, 31 : 1 33 : 19 ; 37’*8*i9; 397; 

50; 68:6-14 / /wwA, 1:16-20; 58:1-7— (/)) 
i:i6-2o; 58:1-7 / Ezekiel, 43:18-27 — 

(D) Ezechiel, 43:18-27 / DtfwW, 9:3-20 
1:8-15; 2:12-17 / Jonah, 3-{D) Jonas, 3 / 
Micah, 6:6-8— (D) Micheas, 6:6-8 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 12:19 — (/)) 
OT, 0/ Wisdom, 12:19 / Ecclesiasticus, 
1:21; 3:3,M“'5; i7:-24-26; 18:21; 20:2-3; 21: 
1,6; 23:1-6; 28:2-5; 34:18-19,25-26— (/9) OT. 
Ecclesiasticus, 1:27; 3^1»5■■^7; i7*2«>-24; 

21; 20:1; 21:1,7; 23:1-6; 28:2-5; 34:21-23,30- 
31 / // Maccabees, 12:39-45— (^) OT, // 
Machabees, 12:39-46 

Ntw 'IYstament: Matthew, 3:1 12; 4:17; 9 ** 3 » 
11:20-21 / 1:14-15 / 3 ‘®; 

7:35-50; 10:13; 13:1*5; 15; 16:27-31 / John, 
20:22-23 / 3:19; 5*31; 8:9-24; 17:30; 

26:20 / Romans, 2:4-6 / / Corinthians, 6:9-1 1 / 

II Corinthians, 7:8-12 / II Timothy, 2:25 26 / 
Hebrews, 5:1-10; 6:4 8; 7:20-10:18 / 

4:8-10; 5:13-16,20 / / 4:1-2 / // Pe'/ifT, 

3:9 / / John, 1:9; 3:4-5 / Recelution, 2:18-23; 
3:1 0,19— (Z>) Apocalypse, 2:18-23; 3:i'6.i9 

4 1 Iomer: Iliad, bk ix [485-526] 62a-b 

3 sr ifVLUs: Choepharoe 11021-1076! 80a d / 
t«wcrM</«81a-9ld esp [276-298] 84a-b, [443- 
45 3 1 86a 

5 KuRiPiPhs: Electra [1233 -r 359] 338b-339a,c 

18 AucAJsriNE; Confessions, bk i, par 17 5b c; 
RK II, par I 9a; par 15 12b-c; bk v, par 1 27a-b; 
BK IX, par 12 64d-65a / Ci/y 0 / God, bk xiii, 
CH 7 3()2d -3t)3b 

19 Aqimnas: Stimma Theologica, part 1-11, o 35 » 

A 5, Ri.P I 775d-777a; Q 37, a 2, Rtp i 784c- 
785b 

20 .\qi;in\s: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 87, 

A 6 , ans and rlp 2 189c 190c; a 7 , ans and 
Rfci» 3 190c 191d; a 8 , ans 191d 192d; q 102 , 

A 3, Ri.i» 8 -u 272b 276c; pari in, og 61 -(>5 
855a-8S4a,c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xxvii (55 1 32] 
40a*41a; ruRCAiORY, in [103-145] 57a c: iv 
[ 97 - 135 ] 58C'd; V [37-i.3^>l 59b-60c; i\ 65d- 
67b; xxn [ 1 - 54 ] 86 c 87a; xxx xxxi 99 b 102 b 

22 Chaucer: Prologue I20S 23d 162b-163a / 
Prologue of Pardoner's Tale 372a-374a / Par- 
son s Tale 495 a 550a esp par 1-22 495a'510b, 
par 85-103 543a- 550a / H Envoi 550a b 

23 Hobbes: Ijtvtathan, pari* in, 207 q; 2J2a-b 

25 Montaicnr: Essays, 152b 153d; 156a-d; 
388c-395b 

26 Shakespeare: Henry V, act iv, sc 1 [309- P2j 

554c-d , ^ , 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act i, sc v (74 ^o\ 
37d; ACT HI* sc III [36-72] 53d'54a; so iv 
1140-180) 56a-c / Winter's Tale, act in. sc 11 
I204-243I 503c-S04a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part ii, 427d- 
429d 


32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk x [1086]- bk xi 
[44) 298 a- 300 a / Samson Agonistes [ 472 - 54 «l 
350 a- 351 b 

33 Pascal; Provincial Inters, 21 b; 28 b' 34 b; 43 b; 
62 b- 64 b; 7 Jb- 80 b passim; 124 a; 132 a b; 
137 a / Pensies, 870 344 a-b; 904 905 348 b' 
349 a; 923 351 b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 260 b' 261 a; 476 a* 
477 a 

40 CJibbon; Decline and Fall, 191 b-c; 199 b-c; 
452 b-d 

41 C/ibbon: Decline and Fall, 384 b- 385 b , 

44 Boswelt.: Johnson, 314c-315b 

46 Hecel: Philosophy of History, part iv, 332b'^ 
333 b; 349 a-b; 354 a< 

48 Melville: Moby Dick, 34 b 36 b 

51 Tolmoy; War and Peace, bk i. 38 b; 43 b 44 b; 

BK XI, 476 c- 478 a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk 11, 22 b' 
24 c; BK in, 64C'67a; bk v, 127 b- 137 c passim; 

BK VI, I 57 b- 164 a; 167 b' 169 c 

54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 793 b 

5. The remorse of conscience and feelings of 
guilt: the psychogenesis and pathological 
expression of the sense of sin 

Old Tfstament: Job, 42:5-6 / Psalms, 34:18; 
38; 5i:i7-~(/>) Psalms, 33:19; 37; 5 «'i 9 I 
Proverbs, 28:1 / Isaiah, 57:15; 66:2 -(X>) 
haias, 57:15; 66:2 / Joel, 2:12 13 
Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, y.i-i 3:17 --(/>) 
OT, Bookof Wisdom, 17 / Ecclestasti- 

cus, 14:1-2 -{/>) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 14:1-2 ' I 
Maccabees, 6:1-15 esp 6:1213— (D) OT , I 
Machabees, 6:1-15 esp 6:12-13 
Nlw Testament: Matthew, 27:3-5 / Lukf , 7: 
36 38; 15:11-32 / John, 8:1-9 / Corinthians, 
7:8-12 / James, 4:8- 10 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [1091-1353] 140 b 142 d 

5 Kmripides: Andromache [802-879] 322 a'C / 
Plectra [1177- 1232] 337 d- 338 a / Heracles Mad 
1i22<)-I4281 375 c- 377 d / Orestes [1-423] 394 a- 
398 b 

6 Hi.Ronori’s: History, bk i, Od-lOa 

9 Aristciilr: Ethics, bk ix, ch 4 [n66'’i2 24) 
419 d' 420 a 

12 lAcRErius: Hature of Things, bk in 
1023] 42 d- 43 b; bk v [ii 13 1160] 76 a'b 
15 r.vciu's: Annals, bk vi, 87 b-c 
18 Aiu.tJsriN’b: ConfesAons, bk n, par 17 12 d 
13 a; BK HI, par 5 14 b; bk v, par 2 27 b c / City 
of Cod, BK XIV, CH 8 381 c- 383 a; ch 13 14, 
388 b-d 

20 AguiNAs: Summa Theologica, part in ^uppl, 
0 87 997 a 1000 c: g 97, a 2 1066 d 1067 b 

2 1 D \ ntl : Divine Comedy, hell, xxx [ 1 30) -xx\ i 
[6] 45 d 46 a; purcaiory, 11 [io6j- iii [15] SSc- 
56 a; xiii [130-144 j 73 b c; xxx-xxxi 99 b* 102 b 

22 Chaucer: Physician's Tale [12,21 r 220] 370 b' 
371 a / Parson's Tale, par 5- 15 496 b' 506 b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, Ha-c; 174 d- 176 c; 388 c- 
395 b passim 
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t V. chohgy,690c-69lc/EgoandIJ,7(t3h-c',706b- 

yija-riSc / War and Death, 763b-c 
psyc^enesu and patbohgtcal expres- , Oviltzation and Its Discontents, 792a.799a 

ston^ the sense of stnO 792b 794a, 79Sc'796b, 797c'798c / New 

26 Sh\k£SPearb: Henry Vl^ act hi, sc hi Introductory Ijectures^ 831b; 852a-d 

55d 56a / Richard III^ ac r 1, sc iv [i -75] 114d- 

llSb; Acr v, sc 111 [177 206] 145c-d / Ttius Guilt and the punishment of sin 
Andromeus^ act v, sc i [73 85] 193a; sc iii 

[184-190] 198c / Richard //, act v, sc vi [30- Man^s freedom in relation to responsibility 
52]351c-d/ King John, act iv, sc 11 [21^-248] for sin: divine predestination 

396d 397a / Merchant of Venice, act ii, sc it election 


[1-33] 412a-b 

27 SiiAKESPEAKk: Hamlet, act 11, sc 11 [616 633] 
46c-d; ACT HI, sc i [44-S4] 47b c; sc ui [36^ 
72] 53d'54a: sc iv [88-96] 55c; aci* iv, sc v 
[i 6 - 2 o| 59d / King Lear, act hi, sc iv [23 36] 
264c / Macbeth, act 11, sc 11 291a'292a, Acr 
HI, sc II 296b 297a; sc iv [60 144] 298b'299b; 
Acr V, sc i 30f>b'307a; sc hi [ 37-46) 308a / 
Cymbehne, Acr v, sc i [i] sc 11 [loj 479a‘c; 
sc hi [63 83] 480c-d 

29 ChRVANTES* Don Quixote, part i, 123a b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of I teaming, 96a'C 

31 Spino 7\: Ethics, part hi, prop 51 , schol 
411d 412a; pari iv, prop 53-54 440b c 

32 Milton. Comus [170-229] 37a<38b / Paradise 
Lost, BK HI [167-216J 139a 140a / Samson 
Agomstes [590 605] 352b 

33 Pascal: ^01 metal Letters, 19b 26b; 72a b; 
73b-80b 

35Lo(Kf: Human Understanding, bk 1, cii n, 
sect 9 106a d 

36SibRNE: Tristram Shandy, 255a'268a esp 
261b>262a 

37 Fh-ldisc: Tom Jones, 57c'58a; 379c 380c; 
398d399a 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 54d-55a 

42 Kant * Practical Reason, 306d'307d , 333a-334a 
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INTRODUCTION 


M oralists and political philosophers 
who appear to be in substantial agree- 
ment on the principles of justice differ remark- 
ably from one another on whether slavery is 
just. The sharpness of this disagreement is 
made all the more remarkable by the almost 
unanimous condemnation of slavery— in two 
senses of that term. 

As appears in the chapter on Tyranny, the 
condition of those who live under tyrannical 
rule is generally conceived as a kind of slavery, 
involving not only the loss of political freedom 
but also the suffering of other abuses or in- 
juries. With the possible exception of Hobbes, 
who says that tyranny is merely monarchy 
“misliked,” none of the great authors from 
Plato and Aristotle to Rousseau, Hcgcl, and 
Mill, writes of tyranny except as a perversion 
of government— unjust, lawless, or illegitimate. 
The evil of tyranny for them lies in the en- 
slavement of men who dcservc.lo be free, who 
should govern themselves or at least should be 
governed for their own good, not exploited by 
a ruler who uses them for his own private 
interests. 

Some writers, like Montesquieu, who tend 
to identify despotism and tyranny see little 
difference between subjection and slavery, re- 
garding both alike as degradations. Yet Mon- 
tesquieu — and with him Aristotle —also thinks 
that for certain races of mankind subjection 
or slavery may be justified. Mill later makes 
the comparable point that for a people at a 
certain stage of politicaf development, sub- 
jection may be necessary for a time in prepa- 
ration for citizenship. The two basic distinc- 
tions in political status which are here implied 
— between slavery and subjection and between 
subjection and citizenship —are developed more 
fully in the chapter on Citizen. Tlic first of 
these distinctions relates to the difference in 


the condition of men under tyranny and under 
benevolent despotism; the second, to the dif- 
ference in the condition of men under abso- 
lute and under constitutional government. 

The other sense in w'hich the word “slavery** 
seems always to be used with the connotation 
of evil IS the sense in which Augustine spe^aks 
of man’s slavery to lust as a consequence of 
original sin; or in which Spinoza writes of 
human bondage— the condition of men en- 
slaved by the tyranny of their passions— as 
compared with human freedom under the 
rule of reason. This meaning of slavery is dis- 
cussed in other chapters, such ;is Emoiion and 
Libfrty. 

'Fhc slavery whicli results from the tvianny 
of the passions is a disorder from which any 
man may suffer; it stems from a weakness in 
the human natua; which is common to all. 
Similarly, the slavery ol a whole people under 
tyrannical rule is a perversion of gosernment 
for all the members of the community, not 
just for some. Hut w^henever slavery is de- 
fended, it is pistified only for some men within 
a community, not for all; or if for a whole 
people, not for all mankind, but only for 
certain peoples under certain conditions. With 
regard to slavery, the basic issue of justice is, 
therefore, whether some men should be slaves 
or all should be free, not whether all should 
be slaves or all free. 

The DisTiNcnoN *r/rwERN the slavery of some 
men within a coitimunity and the enslavement* 
of a whole pcopla appears to be related to the 
distinction between economic and political 
enslavement. In die ancient meaning of the 
word “economic,!’ the economic slave is the 
slave of the household or family. “A complete 
household,” wriicts Aristotle, “consists of slaves 
and freemen.” ITie elements of a family are 
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*‘tnaster and slave, husband and wife, father 
and children.*' 

That the distinction between slave and free 
man signifies economic rather than political 
status for Aristotle, and for the ancients gener- 
ally, seems to be indicated by the fact that, 
under certain types of oligarchical constitU' 
tion, free men are excluded from citizenship 
without thereby becoming slaves. But in all 
ancient republics, democratic as well as oli- 
garchical, slaves are ineligible for citizenship. 

Though the relation of master and slave is 
essentially economic rather than political, such 
slavery has a political aspect in the sense that 
some men have no function in the state except 
to ser\'c other men. Aristotle speaks of them as 
necessary to the state, but not, as arc citizens, 
parts of it. “The necessary pa^ple," he says, 
“arc cither slaves who minister to the wants of 
individuals, or mechanics and laborers who are 
the servants of the community.*’ 

The mark of economic slavery seems to be 
the kind of work a man does and the conditions 
under which he labors, whereas political slavery 
seems to dej^end upon the kind of life a man 
leads and the conditions under which he lives 
in society. The economic slave serves a master 
by his work. I'hc political slave lives under a 
tyrant. In Aristotle’s view it is only the man 
who is economically free who has anything to 
lose from being enslaved by a tyrant. “No free 
man, if he can escape from it, ill endure such 
government,” he writes; but the barbarians, 
who “arc by nature slaves.” do not rebel 
ag.iinst tyranny. Where some men are by nature 
free, there is also a natural distinction between 
women and slaves, “but among barbarians,” 
according to Aristotle, “no distinction is made 
Ix^tween women and slaves, because there is no 
n.iiural ruler among them: they are a com- 
munity of slaves, male and female.” 

I'he difference between economic bondage - 
which Gin include what Marx calls the wage 
slavery of the proletariat, as well as chattel 
slavery and other forms of serfdom -and the 
political condition of those enslaved by a tyrant 
does not seem to afi'cct the issue of justice. 
Those, like Hobbes and Locke, who think that 
the vanquished in war must pay for being al- 
lowed to live by submitting to slavery, do not 
seem concerned whether the servitude takes 
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the form of private possession by an individual 
master or the subjugation of a whole people by 
the coTKiucring state. Nor do those, like Aris- 
totle and Montesquieu, who regard some men 
or some races as naturally servile, seem to offer 
reasons for political slavery diffcrcni from 
those which they think justify economic ser- 
vitude. 

What docs seem to affect the issue concern- 
ing the justice of slavery is the difference be- 
tween the natural slave and the slave by force 
or law. This is the difference between the man 
who is born a slave (not merely born of slavc< 
and into slavery) and the man who, born w’ith 
a nature fit for freedom, is made a slave, either 
because his parents before him were slaves, Ix:- 
causc he is sold into slavery, or because, for 
one reason or another, he forfeits his birthright 
to freedom. 

If no men are by nature slaves, then the only 
questions of justice concern the conditions which 
justify making slaves of free men. I'hesc m.iy 
remain the only questions even if there are 
natural slaves, since it cannot be unjust to 
treat as slaves those who arc by nature slaves, 
any more than it is unjust to treat animals as 
bniics. 

In both cases some consideration may be 
given to how slaves or animals should be trerited. 
“The right treatment of slaves,” Plato declares 
in the Laws, “is to behave properly to them, 
and to do to tlicm, if possible, even more justice 
than to those who arc our equals.” lustice also 
requires, according to Plato, that if a slave or 
an animal do any harm, the master shall pay for 
the injury. 

Wf. have already observed that, with regard 
to natural slavery, the main issue is one of fact. 
The fact in question concerns human equality 
and inequality. Within that equality of all men 
which rests upon their common jxissession of 
human nature, arc some men by nature in- 
ferior to others in their use of reason or their 
Gjpacity for leading the life of reason? 
such inferiority prevent them from directing 
their own lives or even their own work to the 
ends which are the natural fulfillment of man’s 
powers? And if so, do not such men profit from 
being directed by their superiors, as well as 
from serving them and, through serving them, 
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participating in the greater good their betters 
are able to achieve ? 

lliesc are the questions of fact which Aris- 
totle seems to answer affirmatively as he dc- 
vclo|>s his theory of natural slavery. If the facts 
arc granted, then no ussue of justice arises, for 
Aristotle can say that “the slave by nature and 
the master by nature have in reality the .same 
interests.” It is by the justice inherent in the 
relation of master and slave when both are 
naturally so related that Aristotle can criticize 
the injustice of all conventional forms of slavery. 
But the question of fact must be faced, as 
Aristotle himself is aware. 

“Is there any one intended by nature to be a 
slave,” he asks, “and for whom such a condition 
is expedient and right, or is all slavery a vio- 
lation of nature.?” Aristotle recognizes that 
“others affirm the rule of a master ox er slaves 
to be contrary to nature and that the dis- 
tinction between slave and free man exists by 
law only, and not by nature, and being an in- 
terference with nature is therefore unjust.” He 
himself questions the justice of making slaves 
of captives taken in war, for that may violate 
the natures of men of high rank who have had 
the misfortune to be captured or sold. But he 
thinks that the same kind of difference which 
exists between male and female — the male being 
by nature superior, the female inferior; the 
one ruling, the other submitting to rule — can 
be extended to all mankind. • 

“Where there is such a dift'crcncc,” Aristotle 
explains, “as that between soul and body, or 
between men and animals . . . the lower sort 
are by nature slaves, and it is better for them 
as for all inferiors that they should be under 
the rule of a master. I'or he who can be, and 
therefore is, another’s and he who participates 
in a rational principle enough to apprehend, 
but not to have, such a principle, is a slave by 
nature; whereas the low'cr animals cannot even 
apprehend a principle; they obey their instincts. 
And indeed the use made of .slaves and of lame 
animals is not very different; for both with 
their bodies minister to the necd.s of life ... If 
men differed from one another in the mere 
forms of their bodies as much as the statues of 
the gods do from men, all would acknowledge 
that the inferior ckss should ht slaves of the 
superior. And if this is true of the body, how 


much more just that a similar distinction should 
exist in the soul ... It is clear, then, that some 
are by nature free, and others slaves, and that 
for these latter slavery is both expedient and 
right.” 

According to the theory of natural slavery, 
it is as gocKl for the .slave to have a master as for 
the master to have a .slave. This reciprocity of 
interest docs not occur in legal or conventional 
slavery. In lK)lh tyj>cs of slavery, the slave is a 
piece of property, a possession. Whether by 
nature or by institution, a slave does not own 
himself; he is another’s man. “He may be called 
another’s man,” Aristotle says, “w'lio, being a 
human being, is also a possession.” Docs ibis 
mean that the slave belongs w'holly to the 
master, in all that he is and has? He would 
seem to belong to his master insofar as he is a 
possession; but not wholly — in all that he is and 
has — inst)far as he is a human being, Aristotle 
docs not introduce such a qualification where 
he says that “the slave is a part of the master, 
a living but separatcil part of his bodily frame”; 
ycl he adds: “where the lelation of master and 
slave is natural they are friends and have a 
cornon interest, but where u rests increl) on 
kuvand force, the reverse is line.” 

Aristotle considers the diifercnce beiwi'cn 
the natural slave and other forms of personal 
property, whether domestic animals, beasts of 
burden, oi the inanimate instruments used in 
the household for productive put poses. Do 
slaves, he asks, have any excellence “beyond 
and higher than merely instrumental and min- 
isterial qualities” of the sort to l)c found in 
tools and animals? 1>) they have virtues, and if 
so, then “in what way will they differ from 
freemen ?” 

Arusiotlc answers by saying that “since they 
are men and share in the rational principle, it 
seems absurd to .say that they have no virtue.” 
But since the rational principle in them is weak 
and consists only in the ability to execute de- 
cisions — not to niake them or to know the end 
for which they a^ made— the slave will have a 
capacity for onlyjlso much virtue as he requires; 
enough virtue, flbr example, to “prevent him 
from failing in his duty through cowardice or 
lack of sclf-conripl.” 

It is precisely because of his limited compe- 
tence and virtue that the slave needs, and 
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profits by having, a master. Aristotle thinks 
that he is better off than the artisan out of 
bondage. “The slave shares in his master’s 
life; the artisan is less closely connected with 
him, and only attains excellence in pro[X)rtion 
as he becomes a slave. The meaner sort of 
mechanic has a special and separate slavery, 
and whereas the slave exists by nature, not so 
the shoemaker or other artisan.” 

The “scfTarate slavery” of the artisan makes 
him more like an animal or an inanimate tool 
in the way he is used; for, according to Aristotle, 
he is an instrument of production, while the 
natural slave participates in his master’s life by 
being an instrument not of pnnluction, but of 
action. The work the slave does enables the 
master to live well — to achieve the happiness of 
the political or contemplative life -'and since 
“life is action, not pnxluction . . . the slave is a 
minister of action.” If the slave had in his own 
nature the capacity for human happiness, he 
would not be by nature a slave, nor he limited 
to ilic of serving another man’s happiness. 

“Slaves and brute animals cannot form a 
state,” .Aristotle says, because “the state exists 
for the sake, not of life, but the g(KKl life” and 
slaves “have no share in happiness or in a life of 
free choice. . . . No one assigns to a slave a 
share in happiness,” he says in another place, 
“unless he assigns to him also a share in human 
life.” At best, that share could come only from 
being a part of the master and contiibuting to 
the master's happiness. But though to this ex- 
tent “the slave by nature and the master by 
nature have in reality the same interests,” the 
rule under which the slave lives “is neverthe- 
less exercised primarily with a view to the inter- 
est of the master.” 

Aristotle’s doctrine of natural slavery is re- 
jected by those who adirm the fundamental 
equality of all men in their common humanity 
and who. in addition, insist that their inequality 
as individuals in talent or capacity, should not 
affect their status or determine their treatment. 
On these grounds, Roman St«>ics and Christian 
theologians seem to agree —and with them such 
modern thinkers as Rousseau, Kant, Hegel, and 
Mill— that all men are by nature born to be 
free. Freedom* writes Kant, belongs “to every 
man in virtue of his Humanity. There is, in- 
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deed, an innate Equality belonging to every 
man which consists in his right to be independ- 
ent of being bound to others ... in virtue of 
which he ought to be his otim muster by Right'* 
That “all persons arc deemed to have a right to 
equality of treatment” seems to follow for Mill 
from the principle that “one person’s happiness, 
supposed equal in degree (with the proper al- 
lowance made for kind), is counted for exactly 
as much as another’s.” The “equal clqim of 
everybody to happiness” involves “an equal 
claim to all the means of happiness,” among, 
them freedom. 

But though theologians like Augustine and 
Aquinas deny that slavery is instituted by 
nature, they do not seem to regard it as con- 
trary to natural law or to the will of Crod. 
Something am be according to natural law in 
two ways, Aquinas says: “First, because nature 
inclines thereto. . . . Secondly, because nature 
docs not require the contrary.” Just as we can 
say, in the second sense, that nakedness is 
natural for man, “because nature did not give 
him dollies, but art invented them.” so we can 
sav that all men are by nature free because 
slaverv was not instituted by nature, “but de- 
vised by liuman reason for the benefit of human 
life.” 

The institution of slavery, whereby one man 
belongs to another fur his use, seems due to the 
fallen nature of man, as one of the penal conse- 
quences of original sin. If man had remained in 
a state t)f innocence, one man would have ruled 
another for the latter’s good, but no man would 
have been the master of slaves to be used for the 
master's good. Since “it is a grievous matter to 
anyone to yield to another what ought to be 
one's own,” it follows, s,iys Aquinas, that “such 
dominion necessarily implies a pain inllicted on 
the subject,” This painfulncss of slavery in turn 
seems to imply a contradiction to Aristotle’s 
view that slavery fils certain natures and is for 
their bcnelil. 

“By nature, as God first created us,” writes 
Augustine, “no one is the slave either of man or 
of sin.” Both sorts of slavery arc “introduced 
by sin and not by nature.” Both arc punish- 
menis for sin, though one seems to .Auguslinc 
more grievous than the other. “It is a liappicr 
thing,” he says, “to be the slave of a man ilian 
of a lust; for even this very lust of ruling . . . 
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lays waste men’s hearts with the most ruthless 
dominion. Moreover, when men arc subjected 
to one another in a peaceful order, tlie lowly 
position does as much good to the servant as 
the proud position does harm to the master.” 

Not sin, but climate, according to Montes- 
quieu, is the cause of slavery and to some ex- 
tent its excuse. ITiough he thinks that “the 
state of slavery is in its own nature bad . . • 
neither useful to the master nor to the slave,” 
Montesquieu, like Hippocrates before him, re- 
gards the Asiatics as reduced to servility by the 
physical conditions of their life. “There reigns 
in Asia,” he writes, “a servile spirit which they 
have never been able to shake off.” Under 
Asiatic despotism, where w’holc peoples live in 
political servitude, domestic slavery is more 
tolerable than elsewhere. In those countries 
“where the excess of heat enervates the body 
and renders men so slothful that nothing but 
the fear of cliastisemcnt can oblige them to per- 
form any laborious duty, slavery is . . . more rec- 
oncilable to reason.” 

Montesquieu seems to accept Aristotle’s doc- 
trine with some qualifications. “Aristotle en- 
deavors to prove that there arc natural slaves, 
but w'hat he says is far from proving it. If there 
be any such, I believe they aic those of whom I 
have been speaking.” Slavery is both natural 
and unnatural. “As all men are born equal,” 
Montesquieu declares, “slavci^ must be ac- 
counted unnatural, though in some countries it 
be founded on natural reason . . . Natural 
slavery, then, is to be limited to some particular 
parts of the world.” But in arguing the right of 
Europeans “to make slaves of the negroes,” he 
concludes with the equivocal remark that “it is 
impossible for us to suppose these creatures to 
be men, because, allowing them to be men, a 
suspicion would follow that we ourselves are 
not Christians.” 

Hegel’s comment on the enslavement of 
African negroes by Europeans runs somewhat 
differently. “Bad as this may be,” he writes, 
“their lot in their own land is even worse, since 
there a slavery quite as absolute exists.” But 
though Hegel thinks that the negroes are natu- 
rally given to slavery, he regards “the "natural 
condition’ itself as one of absolute and thorough 
injustice.” To remove this injustice, however, 
is not easy. “Man must be matured” for free- 


dom, Hegel writes. “Hie gradual abolition of 
slavery is therefore wiser and more equitable 
than its sudden removal.” 

Mill also looks upon slavery as a stage in the 
rise of certain {scoples from savagery to political 
life, and maintains tliat the transition to free- 
dom must be gradually effected. “A slave 
properly so called,” he says, “is a being who has 
not learnt lo help himself. He is, no doubt, one 
step in advance of a savage. He has not the first 
lesson of political life still to acquire. He has 
learnt to obey. Rut what he obeys is only a 
direct command. It is the characteristic of bom 
slaves to be incapable of conforming their con- 
duct to a rule, or a law. . . . They have to be 
taught self-government, and this, in its initial 
stage, means the capacity to act on general in- 
structions.” Extenuations of the injustice of 
ruling men as slaves, such as those proposed by 
Hegel and Mill, arc rejected by Rousseau. 

The notion that some men are by nature 
slaves, whctlicr in Asia or in Europe, seems to 
Rousseau to be an illusion due to the fact that 
those wlio arc made slaves b\ force have had 
their natures debased to slavishncss. Aristotle, 
he savs, “took the effect fur the cause. Nothing 
can be more certain than that every man boin 
in slavery is born for slavery. Slaves l()s<‘ every- 
thing in their chains, even ilu desire of escap- 
ing from them ... II then thcie are slaves by 
nature, it is because tlicrr have been slaves 
against nature. Force made the first slaves, and 
their cowardice perpetuated the condition.” 

It IS sophistry, he thinks, for philosophcis to 
“at tribute to man a natural propensity to servi- 
tude, because the slaves within their observa- 
tion arc seen to bear the yoke with patience; 
they fail to reflect that it is with lil>crty as with 
innocence and virtue; the value is known only 
to those who possess them, and the taste for 
them IS forfeited when they are forfeited them- 
selves.” 

The issue concIkning slavery as a social or- 
legal institution |ocs not seem to be resolved 
by the views men take of natural slavery. Aris- 
totle, who holds that only natural slavery is 
justified, criticize^ those who “affirm to be un- 
just and inexpedient in their own case what 
they are not ashamed of practising towards 
others; they denUind just rule for themselves,” 
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he writes, “but where other men are concerned 
they care nothing about it. Such behavior is 
irrational, unless the one party is, and other is 
not, born to serve.” This cannot be determined 
by conquest. Aristotle questions, therefore, the 
convention “by which whatever is taken in war 
is supposed to belong to the victors,” or the 
principle that “because one man has the power 
of doing violence and is superior in brute 
strength, another shall be his slave and subject.” 
Those who “assume that slavery in accordance 
with the custom of war is justified by law,” arc 
confronted by Aristotle with the question: 
“What if the cause of the war be unjust ?” 

Hobbes and Locke appear to lake an opposite 
view. !Men in a state of nature are free, though 
they can actually enjoy only as much freedom 
as they have power to secuie. Yet the natural 
ineqiuility in their powers docs not eslablish a 
natural right on the part of the stronger to en- 
slave the weaker, flobbes makes the right of 
mastership or what he calls “despot ical domin- 
ion ■ depend not merely upon victory in war, 
but iqxm a covenant into which the vanquished 
enter voluntarily, “when the van<|uishcd, to 
avoid the present stroke of death, covcnanieth 
. . . that so long as his life, and the liberty of 
Iris body, is allowed him, the victor shall have 
the use thereof at his pleasure.” Only “after 
such covenant is made, the vanquished is a serv- 
ant. and not before . . , It Ls not, therefore, the 
victory, that givelh the right of dominion over 
the vanquished, but his own covenant.” That 
1 lobbes means chattel slave when he says “sei v- 
anl,” seems to be indicated by his remark that 
“the master of the serv'ant is master also of all 
he hath, and may exact the use thereof; that is 
to say, of Iris gcxxls, of his labour, of his servants, 
and of his children, as often as he shall think fit.” 

Locke disagrees with Hobbes that one man 
can give another the right to enslave him by 
contracting to become a slave in order to avoid 
death. “A man not having the power of Iris own 
life,” he writes, “cannot by compact, or bis own 
consent, enslave himself to anyone. , . . No- 
body can give more power than he has himself; 
and he tliat cannot take away his own life, can- 
not give another power over it.” As among the 
ancient lews, men can sell themselves into 
temporary service to requite a debt. But this 
was a kind of drudgery, not slavery; “the per- 
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son sold was not under an absolute, arbitrary, 
dcspotical power, for the master could not have 
the power to kill him at any time, whom at a 
certain time he was obliged to let go free out of 
his service.” No Jew, Aquinas concurs, “could 
own a Jew as a .slave absolutely, but only in a 
restricted sense, as a hireling for a lime. And in 
this way the Law permitted that through stress 
of poverty a man might sell his son or daugh ter.” 

Absolute slavery, for Locke, “is nothing else 
but the state of war continued between a law'- 
ful conqueror and a captive.” It is lawful, he 
thinks, to kill a violent aggressor, “for to that 
hazard docs he justly expose himself whoever 
intrcxluccs a state of war, and is aggressor in it.” 
But he who has forfeited his life necessarily for- 
feits his freedom. Slaves, then, arc those “who, 
being captives taken in a just war, are by right 
of nature subjected to the absolute dominion and 
aririirary power of ihcir masters.” In contrast to 
the limited servitude which a man can contract 
for wages, absolute slavery “is the effect only of 
forfeiture which the aggressor makes of his own 
life when he puts himself into the state of war 
with another.” 

Against I^cke and Hobbes, as well as Aris- 
totle, Rousseau denies that there is any justice 
in slavery— by nature, by covenant or com- 
pact, or by right of war. To think as Hobbes 
appears to, that “the child of a slave comes into 
the world as a slave,” is, in Rousseau's opinion, 
to say that “a man shall come into the world 
not a man.” Holding that slavery is “contrary 
to nature,” Rousseau also holds that it “cannot 
be authorized by any right or law.” A man can- 
not alienate Iris freedom by selling himself into 
slavery, for “to renounce liberty is to renounce 
being a man,” 

In Kant's language, “a contract by which the 
one [Kirty renounces his tuhole freedom for the 
advantage of the other, ceasing thereby to be a 
person and consequently having no duty even 
to observe a contract, is self-contradictory, and 
is therefore of itself null and void.” Agreeing 
that such a contract is a nullity, Hegel holds 
tliat the “slave has an absolute right to free 
himself,” but be adds that “if a man is a slave, 
his own will i.s responsible for his slavery. . . . 
Hence the wrong of slavery lies at the door not 
simply of enslavers or conquerors, but of the 
slaves and the conquered themselves.” 
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As for Grotius and the others who “find in 
war another origin for the so'Cailed right of 
slavery*’— on the ground that “the victor hav- 
ing . . . the right of killing the vanquished, the 
latter can buy back his life at the price of his 
liberty”— Rousseau thinks their argument begs 
the question. “The right of conquest,” he says, 
“lias no foundation other than the right of the 
strongest. If war does not give the conqueror 
the right to massacre the conquered peoples, 
the right to enslave them cannot be based upon 
a right which docs not exist.” 

Since Rousseau denies that victory gives the 
victors a right to kill those who have laid down 
their arms, he regards it unfair to make the cap- 
tive “buy at the price of his liberty his life, over 
which the victor holds no right. . . . From 
whatever aspect we regard the question,” he 
concludes, “the right of slavery is null and void, 
not only as lx;ing illegitimate, but also because 
it is absurd and meaningless. The words slave 
and right contradict each other and are mutual- 
ly exclusive.” 

In modern as well as ancient times, in the 
European colonies in the New World if not in 
Europe itself, slave labor characterizes a certain 
type of economy and determines the mode of 
production, especially in agriculture and min- 
ing. The slave as chattel is bought and sold like 
other property. He may be a source of profit to 
his owner in exchange as well as in production. 
The traffic in slaves depends upon an original 
acquisition, cither through the spoils of war or 
by the activity of slave traders who hunt men 
as if they wxre animals, to transport them in 
chains and sell them into slavery. 

In the ancient world, individual slave owners 
emancipated their slaves, even as, under modern 
feudalism, a great landowmer like Prince An- 
drew in War and Peace freed his serfs. Aristotle 
speaks of those in his own time who opposed the 
institution of slavery; and the Roman Stoics 
did a great deal to amcliol^te the condition of 
the slave and to protect him legally against 
abuse. But there seems to have been no political 
party or active political movement among the 
ancients corresponding to the abolitionistir and 
their struggle in the i8th and 19th centuries. 
Even then, however, the abolitionists were 
looked upon as a radical minority w'ho had no 


respect for the rights of property in their over- 
zealous sentimentality about the rights of men. 
Those who were willing to outlaw the African 
slave trade as outrageous were less outraged by 
the treatment of men as chattel, once they 
were possessed. 

Madison, for example, referring to the prohi- 
bition affecting the importation of slaves into 
the United States, which the Constitution post- 
poned until 1808, thinks it “a great point 
gained in favor of humanity, that a period of 
twenty years may terminate forever, within 
these States, a traffic which has so long and so 
loudly upbraided the barbarism of modern pol- 
icy.” But in another paper the writers of The 
Federalist present their version of the Southern 
argument defending the Constitution’s ap|V)r- 
tionmeiU of representation, “determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons.” 'fhey do not object 
to the view of the negro slave as two-fifths 
property and three-fifths a person, confessing 
themselves reconciled to reasoning which, 
though “it mav appear a little strained in some 
points,” appeals to a principle they themselves 
approve, namely, that “government is insti- 
tuted no less for tUf protection of pn^perty than 
of jXTSons.” 

I'hcrc are e\en those, in the i8th century, 
who defend the slave trade. Boswell reports an 
argument set forth by Dr. Johnson in favor of 
granting liberty to a negro, who claimed his 
freedom before a Scottish Court of Session. The 
sum of Dr. Johnson’s argument, according to 
Boswell, came to this: “No man is by nature 
the property of another; the defendant is, there- 
fore, by nature free. The rights of nature must 
be in some way forfeited before they can be 
justly taken away . . . and if no proof of such 
forfeiture can be given, we doubt not but the 
justice of the court will declare him free.” Ad- 
mitting that Johnson may have been right in' 
the particular cas^ at hand, Boswell protests his 
general attitude toward slavery and the slave 
trade. j 

“To abolish a stiptus,” Boswell writes, “which 
in all ages God bas sanctioned, and man has 
continued, would not only be robbery to an in- 
numerable class of our fellow-subjects; but it 
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would be extreme cruelty to the African sav- 
ages, a portion of whom it saves from massacre, 
or intolerable l)ondage in their own country, 
and introduces into a much happier slate of 
life, especially now when their pa^ssage to the 
West Indies and their treatment there is hu- 
manely regulated.” 

Issues of justice aside, economists like Smith 
and Marx question the productivity of slave la- 
l)or. Improvements in machinery “arc least of 
all to be expected,” writes Smith, when the 
proprietors “employ slaves for their workmen. 
The experience of all ages and nations, 1 be- 
lieve, demonstrates that the work done by 
slaves, though it appears to cost only their 
maintenance, is in the end the dearest of any. A 
person who can acquire no property, can have 
no inieiest but to cat as much, and to labor as 
111 tie as possible.” He explains the lack of me- 
chanical progress in Greece and Rome by the 
fact that “slaves . . , arc very seldom inventive; 
and nU the most important improvements in 
machinery, or in the arrangement and distri- 
bution of work, which facilitate and abridge 
labor, have been the discoveries of free 
men.” 

Marx also judges “production by slave labor” 
to be “a costly process . . . I'hc principle, uni- 
\ersilly applied in this method of production,” 
is “to employ the rudest and heaviest imple- 
ments and such as arc difficuli to damage owing 
to their sheer clumsiness. In the slave-states, 
bordering on the (nilf of Mexico, down to the 
date of the civil war, ploughs constructed on 
old (Chinese models, wliich turned up the soil 
like a hog or a mole, instead of making furrows, 
were alone to be found.” 

Hut Marx docs not limit his judgment of slav- 
ciy to criteria of efficiency, nor docs he limit 
his consideration of serxitude to its more obvi- 
ous forms of chattel slavery aiul feudal serfdom. 
For him, all use of labor by those who own the 
instruments of production involves exploita- 
tion; it differs only in the degree to which the 
owner derives a surplus value from the labor 
jK>wcr he possesses, through property rights or 
wage payments. 

According to Marx, “the essential difference 
between the various economic forms of society, 
between, for instance, a society based on slave 
labor and one baseil on wage labor, lies only in 
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the mode in which this surplus-labor is in cacli 
case extracted from the actual producer, the la- 
borer.” As all the value pnxluccd by a slave, in 
excess of the cost of keeping him alive, profits 
his owner, so during “the period of surplus- 
labor, the usufruct of the labor-power creates a 
value for the capitalist that costs him no equiv- 
alent ... In this sense it is that surplus-labor 
can be called unpaid labor” — whether it is the 
labor of chattel or wage slaves. 

Because a laborer is forced to sell his labor- 
power in the open market in order to subsist,' 
Marx regards his so-called “freedom” as a pious 
fiction. “The contract by which he v)ld to the 
capitalist his labor-power proved in black and 
white,” Marx writes, “that he dis|x)sed of him- 
self freely. The bargain concluded, it is discov- 
ered that he was no ‘frec-agent,* that the lime 
for which he is free to sell his labor-power is the 
time for which he is forced to sell it.” 

Others take the view that there is a funda- 
mental moral difference between chattel slaves 
and men who work for wages. I lohbcs, for ex- 
ample, thinks that between slaves who “arc 
bought and sold as beasts” and servants “to 
whose service the masters have no further right 
than is contained in the covenants made be- 
twixt them,” ilicrc is only this much in com- 
mon —“that their labor is appointed them by 
another.” In slightly varx'ing terms, Aquinas, 
Ix>ckc, and Kant make a similar distinction be- 
txxecn the free servant, or paid \xorkcr, and the 
slave. The point is summarized by Ilcgcl as a 
difference between alienating to someone else 
“prcxJucls of my particular physical and mental 
skill,” and alienating “the whole of my lime, as 
crystallized in my work.” In the latter case, “I 
would be making into another’s property the 
substance of my being.” 

Debating with l'>ouglas, Lincoln insisted 
that political freedom was the difference bc- 
tw'cen the white slaves of the North and the 
black slaves of the South. The legal right, won 
by the proletariat, to organize and strike, seems 
to be a difference which Marx himself recog- 
nizes bctw'cen the wage earner and the bonded 
slave. Until his chains arc struck, the slave is 
not in the position of the free workingman to 
fight for political rights and privileges. Citizen- 
ship is not abvays extended to the laboring 
classes, but it is never conferred upon slaves. 
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Chapter 88: SOUL 


INTRODUCTION 


I N the language of the poets as well as in the 
discourse of the philosophers, body and soul 
arc correlative terms. Each affects the meaning 
of the other. The words arc used together in 
daily speech. Men who are unaware of, or deny, 
the metaphysical and theological significance 
of having a soul, nevertheless use the word 
“sour* with a sense of contrast to body, even 
if only to refer to vague manifestations of spirit 
—feelings and sympathies which seem to be 
alien to the world of mailer. 

With few exceptions, traditional theories of 
the sfv.d involve its distinction from and rela- 
tion to the body. Berkeley represents one of 
the major exceptions. Denying the ‘reality of 
matter, he conceives the soul as existing in and 
by itself; souls or spirits differ from God as finite 
from infinite spiritual beings. The something 
“which knows and perceives’* and which “ex- 
ercises divers operations, as willing, imagining, 
remembering,” Berkeley says, “is what I call 
w/W, spirit, soul, or myself^ Berkeley, there- 
fore, would not speak of himself or other men 
as having souls, but rather as souls. 

The other major exception is exemplified by 
Lucretius. It is not that Lucretius denies soul 
as Berkeley denies body. Nor docs he deny that 
soul adds something to body which differenti- 
ates living organisms from inorganic things. On 
the contrary, he declares the mind to be “a part 
of man no whit less than hand and fex^t and 
eyes arc parts of the whole living being.” Dis- 
tinct from mind, soul is also part of a living 
being. “Mind and soul arc held in union one 
with the other, and form of themselves a single 
nature,” but whereas the mind is, as it were, 
the lord or head of the whole body, “the rest 
of the soul, spread abroad throughout the txxly, 
obeys and is moved at the will and inclination 
of the mind.” 

But when Lucretius refers to mind and soul 


as parts of the body, he means no more than is 
implied in speaking of the hand and eye as 
parts of the body. “The nature of mind and 
soul is bodily,” he writes. Just as llesh and bones 
are comjwsed of atomic particles, so the mind 
is formed of atoms “exceeding small and smooth 
and round,” and the soul is “made of very 
tiny seeds linked together throughout veins, 
flesh, and sinews.” 

Apart from these exceptions, the traditional 
discussion of sou) considers it as somehow con- 
joined with body to constitute a whole of which 
it is the imnwtcrial principle or part. Even 
those who, like Descartes, define the soul as an 
immaterial substance, capable of existing by 
itself, do not actiLilly ascribe to the human soul 
complete independence of the human body. 
Nor do the theologians who think of Gtxl as a 
purely spiritual being and of angcLs as imma- 
terial sulwtances attribute soul to them. 

Precisely bt'caus'c God and the angels do not 
have IxxJies, neither do they have souls. Wheth- 
er everything which has a body also has a soul 
is another (]ucstion. It is variously answered; 
but certainly those who, like Plato and Plo- 
tinus, speak of a world-soul or a soul of the uni- 
verse, confirm the point that soul is the co- 
principlc or complement of body. I'hc s^imc 
pt^inr ap|x:ars in theories of the celestial bodies 
which conceive them as being alive and as 
themforc having souls. 

Unfolding to Socrates the story of the crea- 
tion, Timacus says: “Using the language of 
probability, we may say that the world became 
a living creature endowed with soul and intelli- 
gence by the providence of God.” To the 
world, Timacus explains, God “gave a bcxlv, 
smooth ami even, having a surface in every 
direction equidistant from the center, a body 
entire and perfect, and formed out of perfect 
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bodies. And in the center, he put the soul 
which he diffused throughout the body, mak- 
ing it also to be the exterior environment of it.’* 

Comparing the magnetic force of the load- 
stone with the animation of a soul, Gilbert says 
that “this one eminent property is the same 
which the ancients held to be a soul in the 
heavens, in the globes, and in the stars, in sun 
and moon. . . . The ancient philosophers ... all 
seek in the world a certain univcrsjil soul, and 
declare the whole world to be endowed with a 
soul. Aristotle held that not the universe is 
animate, but the heavens only. . . . y\s for us,” 
Gilbert writes, “we deem the whole world ani- 
mate, and all glolx^s, stars, and this glorious 
earth, too, we hold to be from the beginning 
by their own destinate souls governed . . . Piti- 
able is the state of the stars, abject the lot of 
earth, if this high dignity of soul is denied them, 
while it is granted to the worm, the ant, the 
roach, to plants and morels; for in that case, 
worms, roaches, moths, were more l^aiiteous 
objects in nature and more perfect, inasmuch as 
nothing is excellent, nor precious, nor eminent, 
that hath not a soul.” 

On the question whether the earth, each 
heavenly body, or the whole world is endowed 
with life, intelligence, and soul, Kepler differs 
from Gilbert, Augustine from .Plato and Plo- 
tinus, Aquinas from Aristotle. Nevertheless, 
the many-sided controversy indicates the tra- 
ditional connection of soul with life and mind 
on the one hand, and with animate or organic 
bodies on the other— bodies which manifest 
certain properties and tendencies to motion. 

The major issues concerning soul seem to 
follow from these traditional associations. Docs 
the soul which is somehow conjoined with a 
body exist as an immaterial substance or princi- 
ple, in such a way that the being composed of 
body and soul consists of two distinct sub- 
stances or entities, united as related parts of a 
whole ? Or is the soul thc^substanlial form of an 
organic body, with the consequence that the 
form and matter together constitute a single 
composite substance, which is the living thing? 
In the latter alternative the unity of scjul and 
body, according to Aristotle, is like that of 
“the wax and the shape given to it by the die.” 

On either conception of soul and its relation 


to body or matter, further questions arise con- 
cerning the soul’s existence apart from the 
body. Do<*s it exist before being united to the 
body ? Docs it exist after the union is dissolved ? 
Flow docs it exist when it exists separately or 
apart from matter? For those, like Lucretius, 
wlio conceive the soul as itself composed of 
material particles within the framework of the 
btxly, such questions can have little meaning. 
For those, like Plato and Descartes, who con- 
ceive the soul as an immateri.il entity having 
being in its own right, these questions can be im- 
mediately answered in favor of the soul’s ca- 
pacity for separate existence. Only when the 
soul is conceived as a form which, together with 
matter, constitutes the substance of a living 
body, docs there seem to be lx)th meaning and 
difficulty to the question whether the soul con- 
iiniies to endure scjxirately when a plant, .an 
animal, or a man dies, /.r., when such composite 
subst.inLCs decompose. 

If the individual soul ceases to be when the 
body witli which it is somehow united pciishes, 
it IS as mortal as the Ixxly. The traditional 
theories of personal immortality -such as the 
Platonic myths concerning the transmigration 
or reincarnation of souls, and the Christian 
doctrine of man's immortal soul, s(x*cjally 
created for union ^^ith the body, hut ilestincd 
to survive its separation from the bod v— arc 
theories which involve conceptions of the soul 
as capable of self-subsistence. The contros ersy 
over these doctrines is dealt with in the chapter 
on Immortamfy, ficre arc we concerned to sec 
how different implications for iinmoriality 
necessarily follow from various theories of the 
soul. 

Still other issues concerning soul arise in con- 
nection with other chapters. For example, the 
question whether soul is to be found only in 
living things, or only in animals but not in 
plants, or in map alone, is discussed in the chap- 
ters on Life anp Death and on Mind. If soul, 
on any conceptiion, is the principle or cause of 
life, then the distinction between animate and 
inanimate bodifes is identical with the distinc- 
tion lx‘tween things which have and things 
which do not lipve a soul. If, furthermore, the 
kind of life posfessed by a vegetable or plant is 
radically different from animal life, and that in 
turn from human life, then souls, too, may have 
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to be difTerentiated in kind according to the 
mode of life or the range of vital powers of 
which each type is the principle. 

Some writers, however, tend to equate “soul’* 
with “mind” or “understanding.” When, as 
by Descartes, soul is identified with rational 
soul or thinking substance, it is usually at- 
tributed to man alone. Soul is then not thought 
necessary to explain the phenomena of life in 
plants and animals, at least in no sense of soul 
which implies either an incorporeal or a formal 
principle; that is, anything lx*yond the com- 
plex interaction of organic parts. Other authors, 
like l^cke, who conceive soul or understanding 
not merely in terms of rational thought, but 
also in terms of sensation, imagination, and 
memory, may exclude plants, but not animals, 
from the possession of soul or mind. 

Descartes takes notice of these ambiguities 
in the traditional use of the word “soul.” Prob- 
ably because “men in the earliest times,” he 
writes, “did not distinguish in us that principle 
in virtue of which we are nourished, glow, and 
perform all those operations which arc common 
to us with the brutes . . . from that by w’hich we 
think, they called both by the single name 
soiih llicii, perceiving the distinction between 
nutrition and thinking, they called that which 
thinks mindy believing also that this was the 
chief part of the soul. But I, perceiving that the 
principle by which wc arc nourished is wholly 
distinct fiom that by means of which we think 
have declared that the name soul when used for 
both is equivocal; and I say that, w^hen soul is 
taken to mean the primary actuality or chief 
essence of many it must be understood to apply 
only to the principle by which we think, and I 
have called it by the name mind as often as 
possible to avoid ambiguity; for 1 consider the 
miiul not as part of the soul, but as the whole of 
that soul which thinks.*’ 

In another place, he uses the word “soul” to 
stand for “that subtle fluid styled the animal 
spirits” which, pervading the organs of brute 
animals, accounts for their peculiar type of 
animation. “We can recognize no principle \>f 
motion in them beyond the disposition of their 
organs and the continual discharge of the ani- 
mal spirits that arc produced by the beat of the 
heart as it Varefies the blood.** Soul in this sense 
is not to be confused with “the incorporeal and 


spiritual nature of man’s soul.” It is “something 
corporeal, of a fine structure and subtle, spread 
throughout the external body, and the prin- 
ciple of all sensation, imagination, and thought. 
Thus there are three grades of being. Body, 
the Corporeal or soul, and Mind or spirit.” 

In the opening pages of his treatise On the 
Soiily Aristotle says that “to attain any assured 
knowledge about the soul is one of the most 
difficult things in the world.” The difficulty 
seems to apply both to what the soul is and to 
whether it exists. The questions arc connected. 
Even Lucretius, who regards the soul as ma- 
terial in nature, does not claim to know its 
existence by direct observation. It is not, like 
the b(jdy itself or like other parts of the body, 
a sensible object. It must be inferred to exist. 
Just as the existence of unobservable atoms is 
inferred in order to explain the constitution 
and change of all natural objects, so the exist- 
ence of soul is inferred in order to explain the 
constitution and motion of living things. Those 
who conceive the soul as immaterial — whether 
as substance, principle, or form— would seem to 
face an even greater difficulty in establishing its 
existence and in describing its nature. Admit- 
tedly, the soul as some sort of immaterial being 
cannot l>c discovered by observation and ex- 
periment, The alternatives, which represent 
traditional solutions of the problem, seem to 
include the soul’s reflexive knowledge of its 
own existence, inferential knowledge about the 
soul based on observed facts, various religious 
beliefs concerning the nature and destiny of 
the soul, and the postulation of the soul’s exist- 
ence on practical, not theoretic, grounds. 

Not all writers agree with Aristotle that the 
soul is an object difficult to know, or with Kant 
that it is absolutely impossible for us to reach 
any sound theoretic conclusions about the 
soul’s existence. Descartes, for example, says 
that if there are “any persons who are not suf- 
ficiently persuaded of the existence of God and 
of the sou! by the reasons which I have brought 
forward, I wish them to know that all other 
things of svbich they perhaps think themselves 
more assured (such as possessing a body, and 
that there arc stars and an earth and so on) arc 
less certain.” 

The argument for the soul’s existence which 
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precedes this remark is the famous Cogito^ ergo 
“I think; therefore, I am.** From the 
fact that, in the very act of doubting the exist' 
cncc of everything else, he could not doubt tijat 
he was doubting, and hence thinking, Descartes 
assures himself of his own existence, or, more 
precisely, of the existence of himself as a think- 
ing being. “I knew,** he writes, “that I was a 
substance the whole essence or nature of which 
is to think, and that for its existence there is no 
need of any place, nor docs it depend on any 
material thing; so that this ‘me,’ that is to say, 
the soul by which I am what 1 am, is entirely 
distinct from body, and is even more easy to 
know than is the latter; and even if the body 
were not, the soul would not cease to be what 
it is.** 

Locke appears to agree that “if I doubt of all 
other things, that very doubt makes me per- 
ceive my own existence, and will not suffer me 
to doubt of that. ... I have as certain percep- 
tion of the existence of the thing doubting,” 
he goes on, “as of that thought which 1 call 
doubt. Experience then convinces us that we 
have an intuitive knowledge of our own exist- 
ence, and an internal infallible perception that 
we arc.” 

But Locke does not turn the proposition that 
a thinking being exists into the assertion dial a 
spiritual being, the soul as an immaterial sub- 
stance, exists. “We have the idea of matter and 
thinking,” he writes, “but pcjssibly shall never be 
able to know whether any mere material being 
thinks or no; it being impossible for us, by the 
contemplation of our own ideas, without reve- 
lation, to discover whether Omnipotency has 
not given to some systems of matter fitly dis- 
posed, a power to perceive and think, or else 
joined and fixed to matter so disposed, a think- 
ing immaterial substance: it being, in respect 
of our notions, not much more remote from 
our comprehension to conceive that God can, 
if he pleases, superadd to matter a faculty of 
thinking, than that he should superadd to it 
another substance with a faculty of thinking.’* 

For Locke, however, our idea of soul is as 
clear as our idea of body, “Our idea of body,” 
he says, “is an extended, solid substance capable 
excommunicating motion by impulse; and our 
idea of soul, as an immaterial spirit, is of a sub- 
stance that thinks, and has a power of exciting 


motion in body, by willing or thought ... I 
know that people whose thoughts are immersed 
in matter, and have so subjected their minds to 
their senses, that they seldom reflect on any- 
thing beyond them, are apt to say, that they 
cannot comprehend a thinking thing; which, 
perhaps, is true: but I affirm, when they con- 
sider It well, they can no more comprehend an 
extended thing.” And in another place, he adds: 
”If this notion of immaterial spirit may have, 
perhaps, some difficulties in it, not easy to be 
explained, we have, therefore, no more reason 
to deny or doubt the existence of such spirits, 
than we have to deny or doubt the existence of 
body, because the notion of body is cumbered 
with some difficulties, very hard, and, perhaps, 
impossible to be explained or understood by 
us.** 

Berkeley differs from L^kc not only in 
maintaining that we have no idea of matter at 
all, but also in holding that, if wc use the word 
“idea” for sense-imprcssions or the images de- 
rived from them, we can have no idea of soul 
or spiritual subsiancc. But wc can, he thinks, 
form what he calls a “notion” of the soul. \\ hich 
grasps the meaning of ihe word “spirit” as 
signifying “that which thinks, wills, or pei- 
ceives.” He differs from Locke further in pro- 
portion as he tends to agree with Descartes, 
asserting that tfe existence of a spiritual sub- 
stance, a thinking being, necessarily follows 
from the undeniable existence of thinking it- 
self. 

For both Descartes and Ficrkclcy, the im- 
raoitality of the soul can be directly concluded 
from our knowledge of the soul's existence and 
nature. “71ie soul,** writes Berkeley, “is in- 
divisible, incorporeal, unextended, and it is 
consequently incorruptible. Nothing can be 
plainer than that the motions, changes, decays 
and dissolutions which we hourly see befall 
natural bodies . . . cannot possibly affect an 
active, simple, i^ncompounded substance; such 
a being therefoik is indissoluble by the force of 
nature; that is lo say, *the soul of man is nat- 
urally immortai’” 

The argumeilts in Plato's Phaedo for the 
proper existenct of the soul before it joins a 
particular body| and for its existence after it 
leaves the body^to dwell apart before entering 
another body—arguments, in short, for the 
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souPs immortality— sccjm to stem from a slight- 
ly different principle. It is not merely that the 
soul is simple or uncompounded and hence in- 
dissoluble, or that the knowledge we have of 
the absolute ideas requires us to posit a prin- 
ciple of knowledge other than the bodily senses 
which can apprehend only changing things. In 
addition, Socrates argues that the knower must 
be like the known. If it is the soul which knows 
the unchangeable and eternal essences, it must 
be as unchangeable and eternal as they are. 
When the soul uses “the body as instrument of 
|3crception,“ Socrates says, it is “then dragged 
by the bexiy into the region of the changeable 
. . . But when returning into herself she reflects, 
then she passes into the other world, the region 
of purity, and eternity, and immortality, and 
unchangeabicness, which arc her kindred.'’ 

Against any form of argument for the exist- 
ence and immortality of the human soul w^hich 
proceeds from the nature of our thought or 
kno’vledgc, Kant takes the ixisition that the 
premises do not warrant the conclusion. He 
claims to expose the fallacies in what he calls 
the “paralogism of a rational psychology.” The 
ol the Cogiio, ergo sum may be the neces- 
sary logical subject of all our judgments, but 
this docs not give us intuitive knowledge of a 
really existing substance which has the attri- 
butes of simplicity, spirituality, and pt‘rma- 
nence or immortality. 

“In all our thinking,” Kant writes, “the I is 
the subject in which our thoughts arc inherent; 
nor can that I ever be used as a determination 
ol any other thing. Thus everylxxly is con- 
strained to look upon himself as the substance, 
and on thinking as the accident of his Ixring.” 
But, he goes on, “though the I exists in all 
thoughts, not the slightest intuition is con- 
nected with that representation by which it 
might be distinguished from other objects of 
intuition. . . . Hence it follows that in the first 
syllogism of transcendental psychology reason 
imposes upon us an apparent knowledge only, 
by representing the constant logical subject as 
the knowledge of the real subject in which that 
knowledge inheres. Of that subject, however, 
wc have not and cannot have the slightest 
knowlcdger ... In spite of tiiis, the proposition 
that the soul is a s^tetance may well be allowed 


to stand, if only wc sec that this concept cannot 
help us on in the least or teach us any of the 
ordinary conclusions of rational psychology, as, 
for instance, the everlasting continuance of the 
soul amid all changes and even in death; and 
that it therefore signifies a substance in idea 
only, and not in reality.” 

Similarly with respect to the simplicity of 
the soul, Kant contends that the absolute, but 
merely logical, unity of apperception or thought 
is illegitimately converted into the absolute 
unity of a real substance. The proposition, I am 
a simple substance^ he declares, “teaches us 
nothing at all with reference to myself as an 
object of experience.” Its only value is to 
enable us “to distinguish the soul from all mat- 
ter. and thus to exempt it from that decay to 
which matter is at all times subject.” 

To this extent, rational psychology may 
“guard our thinking self against the danger of 
materialism.” The concept of rhe soul as an 
immaterial and simple substance may thus 
function regulalivcly, but wc deceive ourselves 
with the illusion of knowledge when wc treat 
that concept as if it had intuitive content— 
when, as he says, we change “thoughts into 
things.” Kant docs not deny that the “I” is 
substantial in concept or simple in concept. 
Though these propositions are “incontestably 
true,” he says, “nevertheless, what we really 
wish to know of the soul, becomes by no 
means known to us in that way, because ail 
these predicates are with regard to intuition 
non' valid, entailing no consequences with re- 
gard to objects of experience, and therefore 
entirely empty.” 

The existence and immortality of the soul is, 
for Kant, a postulate or demand of the practical 
reason. “Of the psychic substance, regarded as 
an immortal soul, it is absolutely impossible to 
obtain any proof from a theoretical point of 
view,” but if such an object must l>c thought 
a priori in order for “pure practical reason to 
be used as duty commands,” it l^ccomcs what 
Kant calls “matter of faith.” Immortality 
seems to him rationally required as the prac- 
tically necessary condition for the ful till men t 
of the moral law and the endless progrcvss of 
the soul toward holiness of will. 

WiilLim fames questions even such practical 
arguments for the soul. The imperishability of 
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a simple substance does not, he thinks, guar* 
antce ‘‘immortality of a sort we care for*' Nor, 
following Locke, does it seem to him that a sub* 
stantial soul is required for personal identity 
and moral responsibility. Writing as an empir- 
ical or scientific psychologist, who feels “en- 
tirely free to discard the word Soul*’ because 
he finds the concept useless “so far as account- 
ing for the actually verified facts of conscious 
experience goes,” james tells those who may 
find “any comfort in the idea” that they arc 
“perfectly free to continue to believe in it; for 
our reasonings have not established the non- 
existence of the Soul; they have only proved 
its superfluity for scientific purposes.” 

James’ conclusion that “the substantial Soul 
. . . explains nothing and guarantees nothing,” 
along with the arguments of Kant and Locke, 
may not apply to the soul conceived as the 
principle of life rather than as the agent of 
thought, or to the soul conceived as the form 
of an organic body rather than as a spiritual 
being associated with or somehow imprisoned 
in the body. Precisely because this other con- 
ception aflirms reality of soul as something 
other than a complete substance, precisely be- 
cause it applies to plants and animals as well as 
men, this other conception of soul would seem 
to require a different sort of criticism. 

The Greek and Latin svords — psyche and 
tfw/wtf— which we translate by “soul” seem to 
have life as their primary connotation. In the 
CratyluSs Socrates suggests that “those who 
first used the name psyche meant to express 
that the soul when in the bexly is the source of 
life, and gives the power of breath and revival.” 
Other dialogues express the Greek conception 
of the living thing as that which has the ptiwcr 
of self-motion, and ascribe this power to the 
soul as source. In the Phaedo^ for example, 
Socrates asks, “What is that the inherence of 
which will render the body alive?” to which 
Cebes answers, “Soul,” and agrees with Soc- 
rates’ further statement that “whatever the 
soul takes possession of, to that she comes bear- 
ing life.” In the Laws^ Cleinias having identi- 
fied the power of self-motion with life, the 
Athenian Stranger gains his assent to the prop- 
osition that whatever has life or self-motion 
also has soul. 


To this much Aristotle also agrees. “What 
has soul in it,” he says, “differs from w'hat has 
not, in that the former displays life”; to which 
he adds that “living may mean thinking or per- 
ception or local movement, or movement in 
the sense of nutrition and growth,” so that we 
must “think of plants also as living,” and as 
having souls. But Aristotle goes further. In 
defining soul as the cause of life, and in differ- 
entiating three kinds of souls—vcgctativc, 
seiLsitive, and rational— according to the vital 
powers manifested by the activities of plants, 
animals, and men, he uses his general theory of 
corporeal substances to state precisely wliat the 
soul is and how it is related to the body. 

Corporeal substances arc, according to him, 
all composite of two principles, form and mat- 
ter. “What is called matter is potentiality, 
what is calhd form, actuality.” As exemplified 
in works of art, wood is ihc matter which has 
the poleniialiiy for a certain shape and a cer- 
tain function that is the actuality or form of a 
chair. In the case of natural things, that which 
determines “the essential whatness” of a Ixxlv 
is Its form or, as Aristotle sometimes says, “ns 
formulablc essence. ' ’ 

If living things arc essentially distinct from 
inert l)odics, as Aristotle supfK^scs them to be, 
then the forms which determine their essences 
must be diflcrem from the forms of inanimate 
substances. It is this diffeicnce in forms which 
Aristotle appropriates the w'oid “soul” to sig- 
nify. In each kind of living thing, the soul is 
the substantial form or “the first grade of 
actuality of a natural body having life poten- 
tially in it.” 

He speaks of the first grade of actuality here 
to distinguish merely being alive or besouled 
from the various acts which, as operations of 
the vital powers, constitute living. If an axe or 
an eye had a soul, it would consist of its power 
to cut or to see, not in its actually cutting or 
.seeing. While i^iurishing or thinking “is actu- 
ality corresponding to the cutting and the see- 
ing, the soul if actuality in the sense corre- 
sponding to th^ power of sight and the power 
in the tool , . .|As the pupil plus the power of 
sight constitutes the eye, so the soul fbis the 
body constitutes the animal.” 

From this conception of soul as the form or 
actuality of a living substance, “it indubitably 
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follows,” Aristotle says, *‘ihat the soul is in- 
separable from its btxly, or at any rate certain 
parts of it arc— for the actuality of some of 
them is nothing but the actualities of their 
bodily parts.” Where Plato holds that the soul 
is prior in existence to the body, Aristotle 
holds tliat soul and body come into existence 
together when the organism is generated. 
Where Plato attributes an independent mode 
of being to the soul, distinct in character from 
that of bodies, Aristotle says that “the soul 
cannot be without a body. Yet it cannot he a 
body; it is not a body, but something relative 
to a body. That is why it is in a body and a 
body of a definite kind,” being nothing more 
than “the actuality or formulablc essence of 
something that possesses the potentiality of 
being bcsoulcd.” 

Further o^nsiquences follow from these con- 
flicting conceptions of soul. In the TimaeuSy 
Plato advances the view that only the lowest 
grj'k- - f soul — the plant soul — is mortal, in 
contrast to the souls of animals and men. 
Aristotle would seem to attribute mortality to 
every grade of soul. If any exception is to be 
made, it is only for the human soul because it 
involves the posver of rational thought. Mind 
or the |X)sser to think, he writes, “seems to be 
a widely different kind of soul, diflcring as 
what is eternal from what is perishable.” 

The critical point is whether thinking, unlike 
all other psychic powers, is an activity of the 
soul alone. For the most part, “there seems to 
be no ease in which the soul can act or be acted 

upon without involving the body Thinking 

seems the most probable exception; but,” 
Arisiollc adds, “if this too proves to be a form 
of imagination or to be impossible without 
imagination, it loo requires a body as the con- 
dition of its existence. If there is any \si\y of 
acting or being acted upon proper to soul, 
soul will be capable of separate existence; it 
there is none, its separate existence is im- 
possible.” 

Is there any way of acting or Ixring acted 
upon proper to soul ? Aristotle seems to answer 
this question affirmatively when he says that 
“insofar as the realities it knows are capable of 
being separated from their matter, so is it also 
with the powers of mind.” On one interpreta- 


tion this means that the mind or intellect is as 
immaterial in its mode of operation as some of 
its objects are in their mode of being; with the 
further consequence that what is capable of 
acting apart from body is also able to exist 
apart from body. But whether Aristotle’s fur- 
ther statement that “mind set free from its 
present conditions ... is immortal and eternal” 
applies to the intellect alone or to the rational 
soul as a \\ holc, has been disputed by various 
interpreters. Adopting Aristotle’s conception 
of soul as the form which is the actuality of life 
in an organic body, Aquinas for one seems to 
think that the immortality of a rational soul 
can be demonstrated from the special character 
of Its intellectual powers. 

A theory of the soul which regarded it as a 
simple and incor[X)rcal substance, or as having 
a being independent of the bcxly, would seem 
to barmoni'/x* more readily with the Christian 
belief in the human soul’s special creation and 
its individual survival after death. But Aquinas 
rejects such a theory on the ground that then 
man would be two substances or two beings, 
not one; or else if the human person is identified 
with the soul, man would be a soul using a 
body rather than a single substance of* com- 
posite nature. The doctrine of body and soul 
which holds them to be related as matter and 
form, preserves the unity of man and, in the 
opinion of Aquinas, fits the way in which man 
learns through his senses, experiences passions, 
and, in thinking, depends u}X)n imagination. 

Bui though he admits that men cannot think 
without images, Aquinas also insists, contrary 
to Locke, that thinking, insofar as it involves 
abstract concepts, cannot be performed by 
matter. To make matter think is beyond even 
the pt)wcr of Clod. Unlike nourishing or sens- 
ing, understanding is not and cannot be “the 
act uf a body, nor of any corporeal power.” 

This theory— that the acts of understanding 
by which the intellect abstracts and receives 
universal concepts cannot be accounted for by 
the motions of the brain — is further discussed 
in the chapter on U.ntversal and Partic i lvr. 
Here we arc concerned simply to note that, for 
Aquinas, the fact that the concepts WTth which 
men think arc universal, means that they arc 
abstracted from matter; and the fact that they 
are abstracted from matter means that the 
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various acts of understanding must also be tm* 
material--that is, not acts of bodily organs like 
the brain. To these premises Aquinas adds one 
further principle, namely, that a thing's mode 
of being is indicated by its mode of operation. 
In these terms he concludes that, since the in- 
tellect has “an operation per se apart from the 
body,'* the human soul, which is called rational 
because of its power of understanding, can have 
a being per se apart from the body. Hence it is 
“something incorporeal and subsistent.'* 

Nevertheless, according to Aquinas, though 
the human soul can subsist separately, it lie- 
longs to its nature to be embodied, that is, to 
be the form of a material substance. “The soul, 
as part of human nature,” he writes, “has its 
natural perfection only as united to the body. 
Therefore it would have been unfitting for the 
soul to be created without the body.” Further- 
more, if the entire nature of man were to be a 
soul— the soul making “use of the body as an 
instrument, or as a sailor uses a ship”— there 
would be no need for the resurrection of the 
body after the Last Judgment. The Christian 
dogma of the resurrected body more properly 
accords, in Aquinas* view, with a conception 
of soul “united to the body as form to matter”; 
for, as he says in another place, “if it is natural 
to the soul to be united to the body, it is un- 
natural for It to be without a body, and as long 
as it is without a body it is deprived of its nat- 
ural perfection.” 

In the consideration of the relation of body 
and soul, an opposite estimation of the body's 
role goes with an opposite theory of the soul’s 
nature. .Socrates, in the Phaedo^ describes the 
body as the soul’s prison-house, or worse, the 
source of the soul's contamination by the im- 


purities of sense and passion. “In this life,” he 
says, “we make the nearest approach to knowl- 
edge when we have the least possible inter- 
course or communion with the body, and are 
not surfeited with the bodily nature.” But 
complete purification requires “the separation 
of the soul from the body , . the release of the 
soul from the chains of the body.” That is why, 
Socrates tells his friends gathered in the cell 
where he is to drink the hemlock, “true phi- 
losophers arc ever seeking to release the soul” 
and “are always occupied m the practice of 
dying.” 

It IS also the opinion of Plotinus that it is evil 
for the soul to be in the body. But Chiistian 
theologians, for the most part, lake a contrary 
view. Aquinas, for example, criticizes Origcn 
for holding that “souls were cinbfxlied in pun- 
ishment of sin.” To him there is nothing “of a 
penal and afflicting nature” in the soul’s union 
with the body. Though Scripture says that 
“the corruptible body weigheth down the soul, 
and the earthly tabernacle presseth down the 
mind,” Augustine interprets this to mean, not 
that the flesh is evil in itself, but that man is Ix^- 
set by sin when “the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit.” 

“There is no need, therefore,” accoiding to 
Augustine, “that in our sinsaixl vices wt accuse 
the nature of the flesh to the injury of the Cre- 
ator, for in its own kind and degree the flesh is 
good.” Man is both body and soul, human na- 
ture is a thing of both flesh and spirit, and “he 
who extols the nature of the soul as the chief 
good,” Augustine continues, “and condemns 
the nature of the flesh as if it were evil, as- 
suredly is fleshly both in his love of the soul and 
his hatred of the flesh.” 
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(2) The sensitive powers: the powers proper to the animal soul 

(3) Hie rational powers: the powers proper to the human soul 

3. The immateriality of the soul 

3fl. The soul as an immaterial principle, form, or substance 

3^. The immateriality of the human soul in comparison with the materiality of the 
plant and animal soul: the intellect as an incorporeal power 

y. The relation of soul and body: the relation of formal and material principles, or 
of spiritual and corporeal substances 

3£/. The denial of soul as an immaterial principle^ form, or substance: the atomic 
theory of the soul 

y. The corporeal or phenomenal manifestation of disembodied souk as ghosts, 
wraiths, or spirits 

4. The being of the soul 

4a. The unity of ihe human soul: the human mode of the vegetative and sensitive 
powers 

4^. The issue concerning the self-subsistence or immortality of the human soul: its 
existence or capacity for existence in separation from the human body 

y. The origin of the human soul: its separate creation; its emanation or derivation 
from the world soul 

^d. The life of the soul apart from the body 

(1) I'he doctrine of transmigration or perpetual reincarnation 

(2) Comparison of separated souk with men and angels 

(3) The neixl of the soul for its body: the dogma of the Ixxly’s resurrection for 

the soul’s perfection 

(4) The coniaminaiion of the soul by the body: the purification of the soul by 

release iroin the body 

5. Our knowledge of the soul and its powers 

^a. The soul’s knowledge of itself by reflection on its acts: the soul as a transcenden- 
tal or noumenal object; the paralogisms of rational psychology 

5^. The concept of the soul in empirical psjchology: experimental knowledge of the 
soul 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 


REFERENCES 

To find the passages cited, use the numbers in heavy type, which arc the volume and page 
numbers of the passages referred to. For example, in 4 Homer: Iliads ok ii [265-283] 12d, the 
number 4 is the number of the volume in the set; the number 12 d indicates that the pas- 
sage is in section d of page 12. 

Page Sections; When the text is printed in one column, the letters a and b refer to the 
upper and lower halves of the page. For example, in 53 James : Psychology, \l 6 a-ll 9 ht the passage 
begins in the upper half of page 116 and ends in the lower half of page 119. When the text Ls 
printed in two columns, the letters a and b refer to the upper and Tower halves of the left- 
hand side of the page, the letters c and d to the upper and lower halves of the right-liand side of 
the page. For example, in 7 Plato: Symposium, 163b 164c, the passage begins in the lower half 
of the left-hand side of page 163 and ends in the upper half of the right-hand side of page 164. 

Author’s Divisions: One or more of the main divisions of a work (such as part, bk, ch, 
sect) arc sometimes included in the reference; line numbers, in brackets, are given in cer- 
tain cases; e.g,, Iliad, bk 11 [265-283] 12d. 

Bible References: Tlic references are to book, chapter, and verse. When the King James 
and Douay versions diff er in title of books or in the numbering of chapters or verses, the King 
James version is cited first and the Douay, indicated by a (D), follows; e.g., Old Testa- 
ment: Nehemtah, 7:45-- (D) 11 E<dras, 7:46. 

Symbols: The abbreviation “esp” calls the reader’s attention to one or more especially 
relevant parts of a whole reference; “passim” signifies that the topic is discussed intermit- 
tently rather than continuously in the work or passage cited. 

For additional information concerning the style of the references, see the Explanation of 
Reference Style; for general guidance in the use of The Great Ideas, consult the Preface. 


1. Conceptions of soul 

la. Soul as the ordering principle of the uni- 
verse: the world soul and its relation to 
the intellectual principle; the souls of the 
heavenly bodies 

7 Plato: Cratvlus, 93c-d / Phaedrus, 124b-d / 
Apology, 204d-205a / Phaedo, 241b-242b / 
Timaeus, 447a-455d esp 449c-450c / Philehtis, 
618b 619d / Laws, bk x, 757d-765d esp 762b- 
765d; UK xn, 797c'798b 

8 Aristotle: Heavens, bk ii, cii i [284*27 -^*i| 
376a; cif 12 383b-384c / Metaphysics, bk xii, 
CH 6 [io7i*=*^2-io72“3] 601d / Soul, bk i, ch 3 
(4 o 6**26“407‘*25] 636b-637b; cii 5 [4ii‘'6-23] 
641a-b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 14 120d- 
121c 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 29 266a; 
SECT 40 267a-b; bk v, sect 30 273a; bk vi, 
SECT 38 277c-d; bk vii, sect 9-10 280b-c; bk 
vni, sect 7 286a; bk x, sect 6-7 297a-c; bk 
xn, sect 30 310a-b 

13 Virgil: Aeneid, bk vi [ 724-751] 230b'23la 

Id Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 853b'856a; 890a- 

895b; 896a-897a; 914a-b; 932a-933a; 9598- 
960a / Harmonies of the World, 1080b'1085b 
esp 1083b-1085b 


17 Plotinus: Ennead, tr i, ch 4 36d'37b; 

iR n 40a-42a; ir hi. ch 2 42c-d; ch i 5 46c- 
47b; CH i6~iS 48b- 50a; tr ix, cii 4 67c-68a; 
ch 7 -9 69c-72a passim / Third Ennead, tr i, 
CH 4 79d-80a; tr ii, r.ii 3, 84b; tr iv, ch (>, 
99d; TR v, CH 6 103b'104a; tr vii, cii ii 
126a l29a; tr viii, ch 4 -5 130b 131d / Fourth 
Ennead, tr hi, ch 1-2 141c-143b; cii 4 143d- 
I44b; CH 6-7 144c-145d; cii 9-10 146d-148b; 
tr iv, CH 6 -16 16]b-166b; ch 22 168d'169c; 
CII 26-27 171b-172a; cii 29-45 173b'183a pas- 
sim; tr VIII, CH r -2 200d'202a passim; ir 
VIII, CII 7 ~TR IX, CH 5 204b-207a,c / Fifth 
Ennead, tr i, ch 2 , 208d-209a; ch 6 8 211 a- 
213a; cii 10 , 213c; tr ii, ch 2 21Sa'C; tr ix, 
CH 3 247b-d; ch i 3-14 251a'd 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk iv, ch 11-12 
194c'196a;.BK vii, cii 6 248a'b; ch 9 , ,249d- 
250a; cii 73 251c-252a; cii 23 256b-257b; 
BK xiii, cii 16 , 367c 

19 Aquinas: purnma Theologica, part i, q 3 , a 
8 , ANS 19((20c; q 18 , a i, rep 1 104c'105c; g 
47 , A I, AN| 256a-257b; o 70 , a 3 365b-367a 

20 Aquinas: tumma Theologica, part 111 suppl, 
Q 79 , A I, Xi^s 951b'953b 

23 Hobbes: leviathan, part ii, 162b 

28 Gilbert: Loadstone, bk ii, 38b; bk v, 104b' 
105d 
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28 Harvey; On Animal Generation^ 426b-429b 
34 Newton: Principles, bk hi, obneral eciiol, 
370a / Optics, bk hi. 542b- 543a 
40 (Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 767c [n iH] 

42 Kant: Judgement, 565d 

48 Melvilm'.: Moby Dicl{, 115b- 11 7a 

51 'roESTOY: War and Peace, uk v. 2]6d'218b; 

BK XU. 561b-c; bk xiv. OOSa-b 
S3 James: Psychology, 658b-659a 

lb. Soul as the principle of self-motion or life 
in living things: soul as the form of an 
organic body 

7 Plato: Cralyltis, 93b'd / Phaedrus, 124b-c / 
Phacdo, 244b-246c / Imws, bk x, 763a-764a 

8 AiusrorLL: Topics, bk iv, t:u 6 1127'*!^ i8| 
177a-b / Metaphysics, bk v. cn H (1017^10 17] 
538b; bk vn. cn 10 [io^ 5 *’i 4-281 559a-b; bk 
VIII. OH 4 [*0-4 ^“29 *' 4 ] 567d; bk xh. (,ii 5 
[1071*2-4! 600c; BK XIII, cn 2 [1077*20-24] 
608c / Soul 631a'668d esp bk ii, ch i -3 642a- 
645b 

9 Aristotle: Paris of Animals, bk i. ch i 
[ 640^40-641*44] 163C'164b / Generation of 
Animals, bk i, ch 19 [726*’i5-4o| 266d'267a; 
bk II, CH I [ 741^29 41] 272a; l744**2 4-74s“-2^1 
274a-276a; ch 4 [747'‘i8 44] 278a b; ch 4 
[748^18-27] 279r; on 4 [74()‘’25|-cH 5 [741*401 
281 d 282b; bk iii, cii ii [762*1 8 -*^27] 303b d 

10 CJm.en: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch i 167a b 
12 \yKh\.w%: Meditations, bk iv, siiCT2i 265b'c; 
BK i\. .sect g 292b-d 

17 PLoriNCb: First Ennead, tr i la 6b passim / 
Second Ennead, tr hi. ch 14 46c'47b; tr ix, 
CH 7 69c 70a / Fourth Ennead, tr i 139a-b; 
TR in. CH 8,146b-d; ch 19, 151d; cii 24. 153d; 
tr IV, CH 29 173b-174b; ir v, ch 7, 188b-c; 
TR VII 191c-200c / Fifth Ennead, tr 1 , ch 2 
208c'209b; ir ii, ch 2 215a'C / Sixth Ennead, 
TR IV, CH 16, 305a 

18 ArcnsTiNfc: Ctty of God, bk vn, cn 24 , 
256b-c; rk xiii, ch 2 360b-361a; dk xix, cii 
4 , 510a-b; bk xxi, cn 4 , 561c-d; bk xxii, cii 
4 588b-d 

19 Aoi^nNAs: Summu Theologica, i'srt i, o 4, \ i, 
ANs 14b 15b; q 18, a 4, ans and rli* i 106b- 
107c; o 5i» A 1, RhP 4 275b-276b; o 70 , a 4, 
ANS and rep 2 365b 367a; q 72 , a i, ri.p 1 
368b-369d; qo 75 76 378a 399b; q 97 , a 3, 
ANS 515a-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, o 56, 
A 1 , rfp f 30a-c; part 11 11 , q 24 , a 2 , rep 2 
483d'484d; part hi, q 2 , a « 4 , ans and rlp 3 
715a-7I6b; o 5 , a 4 737d 739a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, pi’rcatory, xviii 
[ 40 - 54 ] 80b-c; XXV [i 108 ] 91b 92c; para- 
dise, II [ 127-148] 109a-b; iv [49 54 ) 111b 

23 Hobbes; I^'iathan, intro, 47a-b; part iv, 
251a 

28 Harvey; On Animal Generation, 384d'390b 
passim; 488d-496d passim 
53 Psychology, 139b-140a 


Ic. Soul as the principle of distinction between 
thinking and non-thinking beings: the 
identity or distinction between soul and 
mind or intellect 

8 Aristotle : Soul, bk i, ch 4 [4o6^'26-407**i3] 
636b 637b 

12 LucRhrius: Nature of Things, bk in [94-416] 
31b-35c 

31 DfcscAHTEs: Discourse, part iv, 5]d-52a; 
PART V, 56a-b; 59a 60c / Meditations, 71b'd; 

11 77d-81d / Objections and Replies, 119d- 
120a; DEP VI 130c; 135b 136b; 152b,d-156a 
passim; 207a; 208c'd; 219b-220a; 224d'226d; 
249d-250b 

35 Lo(,kk: Human Understanding, bk 11, cii 
XXIII. sect 5 205a'b; .sect 15 208c-d; sect 
18 22 209a d; sect 28-42 211b 212d; ch 
XXVII, SLOT 12 14 223a'224b passim 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, .sect 26 28 
418a'C; sect 89 430b c; sect 98 432a; sect 
1 45-142 440a 441c passim; sect 148 442b'd 

46 Hecee: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 47 
24a-b 

53 James: Psychology, 85a-b; 130b-131a; 139b- 
140a 

lA, Soul as the principle of personal identity: 
the doctrine of the self; the empirical and 
the transcendental ego 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i, ch hi, 
sicr 4 5 113b'C; bk n, ch xxvii, sect 7 
220d 221a; sect 9 29 222a-228c esp sect 

12 14 223a'224b 

35 I^erkeeey: Knoudedge, sfct 1 49440d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 49c-51d esp 51c-d; 120c- 
129c esp 121a-124d, 126a-128b; 200c-204c esp 
203d-204c 

46 Hec;t.i.: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 47 
24a'b; additions, 28 121b 

53 James: Psychology, 188a'197a esp 191a-192b, 
194b 196a; 213a'240a esp 213a, 216b'220a, 
22la-225b, 232b 238b 

2 . The analysis of the powers of the soul 

2a. The distinction between the soul and its 
powers or acts 

8 AnisroTEE: Soul, bk i, ch i [ 402^9 12] 631d; 

CH 5 [411^-411 641c-d; BK II, CH i [412*21 28] 
642b; CH 2 [4i4*»io-4i4*4] 643c-644a; bk hi, 
cn 9 [4^2*1 664d'665a; cii lo [444*44- 

^4l 666a-b 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk h, ch 7 
|652'»7 i6| 177d-178a 

10 G veen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 2 , 168b-c 

17 Pi,oTiNus: lliird Ennead, tr vi, ch 2 107a- 
108a / Fourth Ennead, tr iv, cii 23-25 169c- 
171b 

19 Aqt’inas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 77, 
A I 399c-401b; aa 5-6 403d-405c; q 79 , a 1 
414a'd 
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(2. Th 0 analysis ^ ths pfswsts sf the soaL 2a. The 
eiistinethn between the soul ansi its powers 
oraets,) 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica. part i-ii, q 50 , 
A 2 7c-8a; q 83, a 2 , R(p 3 172b'173a; q no, 
A 4 350d'351d; part hi, q 6 , a 2 , ans and 
REP 1,3 74lc-742a; part 111 suppl, q 70 , a i, 
REP 4 893d'895d 

21 Dante. Dwme Comedy^ purgatory, iv [i- 18] 
57c;xxvL37-84l91d-92b 

30 Bacon: Adi>cmiement of Ijtarning^ 54b-c 

31 Dpscartes: Rules, xii, 20a-b / Objecttons and 
Replies, 135b-136b; 208C'209a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 1 , 
SECT 0 25 123a-127d esp s^cT 10 123b d, cii 
XIX, SECT 4 176a-b; ch xxi, sFcr 6 179d- 
180a; SFCT 14-20 181b-183a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 98 
432a 

53 Iames: Psychology, 130b-131a 

23. The order, conoectioo, aad interdepend* 
ence of the parts of the soul: the id, ego, 
and super-ego in the structure of the 
psyche 

7 Plato. Phaedrus, 128a'129c / Republic, bk 
ii-iv, 316a 356a; bk ix, 425C'426a / Ttmueus, 
466a467a 

SAristohe: Soul, bk i, ch 5 [ 4 11 * 2 5 -'* 31 ! 
641b d; bk hi, ch 6-13 662d 668 d 

9 Arisiotle: Motion of Animals, ch 10 [ 703 * 
239a / hthtes, bk i, ch 13 347b>348d; 
BK V, ch II [ii38*»5-is 1 387a, c; bk vi, ch i 
[ii 38 ^^ 5 ]-ch 2 ( 1139 ^ 13 ) 387b 388b; bk ix, 
CH 4 [ii 66 **i 3 - 24 l 419d 420a / Politics, bk 1 , 
GH 5 [ 1254*34 1255 * 2 ] 448a-c; CH 1 3 [ 1260*4 8 ] 
454c; bk hi, ch 4 [ 1277 * 5 - 12 ] 474a; bk vh, 
CH 14 [ 1333*17 25|538a 

11 NicoMACHt s: bk 1, 826d'827a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr i la 6 b passim / 
Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch 3 143b c; ch 19 
151dd52b; tr iv, ch 17 , 166c d / Sixth En- 
nead, TR i\, CH 15 , 304c d 

18 Auc.lstine: City of God, bk xix, cii 13 , 
519a 

19 Aoi'inas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 77, 
aa 4- 7 403a-406b; part i -h, q 9, aa i 2 657d- 
659c; Q 37, A 1, ans 783d'784c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part hi, o 15 , 
A 9 , REP 3 794c-795b 

21 Dante* D/bmc Comedy, purgatory, iv ( 1 - 18 J 
57c; XXV [37 84 ] 91d 92b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part h, ISla^d 

28 Harvfy: On Animal Generation, 444c-445c; 
447a-b 

32 MiLfoN: Paradise Ijost, bk xit [ 79 - 97 ] 321a / 
Areopagaica, 407b 

54 Freud: Ego and Id, 701d-703a; 703c-708c; 
712a-717a,c esp 712b-c, 714b-c. 715c-716a / 
Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 721d-722c 
esp 722b-c / New Introductory Lectures, 830a- 
840a esp 836d-839d 


2r. The kinds of soul aod the inodes of life: 
vegetative, sensitive, and rational souls 
and their special powers 

7Plaio: Republic, bk iv, 350c'353c; bk ix, 
421a-427b / Timaeus, 469d-470a 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk v, ch 4 [133*28- 33] 
184c; BK VI, CH 10 [148*23-37] 202b c / 
Heavens, bk 11, cii 12 [292*^1-11] 384a / Soul, 
BK 1, cii I [402**! -403*2] 631c-632a; ch 3 
[4^7‘^3-^] 036b-c; ch 5 [4io‘*i6-4ii*2j 640d' 
641a; BK ii, CH 2-3 643a-645b 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[6 f 1*3 3 **ro] 164b'C / Generation of Animals, 
BK II, CH 3 [736*25 7^7*iy] 276d-278a; ch 4 
l74o'»25] CH 5 [741*30] 281d-282b; bk hi, ch 
7 l757*’M S”) 298c-d 

10 Galen- Natural Faculties, bk 1 , ch i 167a--b 

12 \ .v CRT Mv^i Nature of Things, bk hi [231-322] 
33a 34b 

12 Aukllius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 16 262d- 
263a, c; bk jx, sect 9 292b d 

16 Ki PI er: Kpitonu, bk iv. 854b 

17 PioTiNus First Ennead, tr i la 6b passim / 
Second Ennead, tr ii, ch 3 41c 42a; tr ix, 
ch 2, 67a / Third Ennead, ir iv, c 11 2, 97d / 
Fourth Ennead, tr hi, cii 19 151d 152b, cii 23 
153d 154b; tr iv, tn 13 164d 165b, cu 28 
172a-173b; tr vii, c n 14 200b c; tr ix, c h 3 
206a b / Fifth Ennead, tr 11, ch 2 215a c; ih 
III, cn 9 220d 221b 

18 Ai cT’siisr : City of God, bk vh, ch 23, 
256b c, ( II 29 261a b, bk xix, ch j 3, 519a / 
Chthftan Doctrine, bk i, ch H, 626c d 

19Aothnas- Summa Theologna, pari i, q 18, 
A A I 2 104c 106b; a 3, ans 106b 107c. o 6g 
A 2, REP I 361c-362c; o 70, a 3 365b'367a, 

77 83 399b 440b; o 118, aa 1-2 600a 603b; 
PARI I 11, Q 17, aa 8 9 692a 693d 

20 Aquivss- Summa Theologica, part 1 11 , q 
no, a 4, rlp 3 350d 351d 

21 Danti • Divine Comedy, purgaiory, iv [i 18] 
57c; XXV [37 84] 91d 92b; paradise, vii [121 - 
148] 116b c 

28 Harvey* On Animal Generation, 369d 370b; 
386b 388a; 397c 398c; 441a-443b; 445c; 
447a b 

31 Dr SCAR ns: Discourse, pari v, 60b'C / Ob- 
jections and Replies, 156a d; 207a 

32 Mil ton: Paradise Lost, bk v [469 490] 185b- 
186a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch ix, 

SECT 11-15 ll40b'141a; ch xxvii, sect 4-5 
220a-c ♦ ' 

36 Sn rnc: Tr^am Shandy, 271a 

42 Kant: Judgiment, 465c-467a 

2c(l) The vegetative powers: the powers 
proper to the plant soul 

7 Plato: Timfeus, 469d'470a 

8 Aristotle : Generation and Corruption, bk i, 
CH 5 417b-4]l0b / Soul, bk i, ch 5 [4ii'*27-3i] 
641d; bk II, CH 2 l4i3*20“34J 643b c; I4i3'*5- 
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9l 643c ; CH 4 645b'647b; bk hi, ch 12 [434*22- 
26] 667A'b 

9 Aristotlb: Generation of Animals, bk 11, cu 
4 [74«**9“74i*5J 281c-282a 

IOGalbn: Natural Faculties 167a'2lSd esp bk 

I, CH 1 167a'b, CH 5-8 169b'171a 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr iv, ch 2 97d-98a 
/ Fourth Ennead, tr iv, ch 22 168d-169c: ch 
26 27l71b-172a 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk vii, ch 23, 
2S6b'C; CH 29 26la>b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1 , q 18, 
A 3, REP 3 106b'107c; q 78 , a i, ans 407b' 
409a; a 2 409a-410a; q 118 , a i 600a'601c; q 
1 19, A 1 , ans 604c-607b; a 2 , ans 607b'608d; 
PART 1-11, Q 17, A 8 692a<c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i -ii, q 50, 
A REP 1 8b'9a; part 111 suppl, q 80 , a 4, 
ANS 959c-963a 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 384d-390b 
passim; 404b; 4]8b'419d; 427C'428b 

31 Descartes: Meditations, ii, 78d'79a / Ob- 
jections and Replies, 207a; 244b-c 

2c(2) The seositive powers: the powers proper 
to the aoimal soul 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 466a-467d 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk i, ch 5 (4ii**27 *3i] 641d; 
MR K. .H 2 Ui3*’4-io] 643c; [4i3'’i7-24] 643d; 
[414*1-3] 644a; CH 3 (414*29 "^20] 644c'd; hk 

II, Lii 5-BK III, CH 3 647b-661b; bk hi, ch 8- 
13 664b-668d / Sense and the Sensible, cii 7 
[448**! 7 -449*2 1 1 687d'688d 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk i, ch i 
[641*33 *’in] 164b'C; BK III, CH 5 [667^21-32] 
196a / Motion of Animals, cu lo 238C'239a / 
Generation of Animals, bk ii, ch 3 [736*24- 
737*19] 276d-278a; cii 5 [74i“6-3o'j 282a-b / 
Ethics, BK VI, CH 2 [1139*17-21] 387d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, rk i, ch r 167a b 

12 Aurelius; Meditations, bk ix, sect 9 292b d 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr 1, cu 11 5b e / 
Fourth Ennead, tr hi, ch iq ]51d'152b; ch 
23 153d'lS4b; tr iv, ch 20-21 167d'168c: cii 
23-25 169C'171b 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk vii, cii 23, 
256b'c; ch 29 261a'b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 72, 
A I, REP I 368b'369d; Q 75, a 3 380C'381b; 
Q 78, A I 407b-409a; aa 3-4 4i0a'413d; qq 
80-81 427a''431d; q ii 8, a i 600a-601c; part 
t II, 0 17, a 2, REP 2 687d'688b 

21 Dan te: Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxv [ 34- 
78] 91d-^92a 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 369d-370a 

31 Descartes: Rules, xix, 19a'20a / Discourse, 
part V, 56a'b: 59a'60c / Meditations, ii, 78d- 
79a / Objections and Replies, lS6a'-d; 226a' d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, cu ix-x 
138b'143d passim, esp ch ix, sect 11 15 
140b'141a, CH X, sivCt 10 143C'd; ch xxvii, 
SECT 5 270b-e 


2r(3) The rational powers: the powers proper 
to the human soul 

7 Plato: Republic, bk iv, 350b-353d; bk vi, 
386d'388a; bk vn, 389d-390b; br ix, 421a'C 
/ Timaeus, 453b'454a / Theaetetus, 535b' 536a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 2 571c- 
572a; ch 5 573a-c / Soul, bk ii, ch 3 [4i4'’i7- 
20] 644d; [415*7-12] 645b; bk hi, ch 3 8 
659C'664d 

9 Aristotle: History of Animals, bk viii, ch i 
( 588*1 8-**4] U4b,cl / Ethics, bk i, ch 7 
[io97‘'23-i098*i9] 343a-c; cii 13 347b-348d; 
BK vi, CH I [ii 38^35 ]-ch 2 [ii39^5]387b'388a 
/ Rhetoric, bk i, cii i [ 1355^1-3] 594d 
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12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 23, DOa- 
171d; BK iv, ch 7, 233a-b 
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262d'263a,c; bk v, sect 16 271C'd; bk ix, 
SECT 8-9 292b-d; bk xi, sect 1 302a'b 

17 Plotini s: Fourth Ennead, tr viii, ch 3, 202c 
/ Fifth Ennead, tr i, ch 10, 213d'214a 

18 Augustine; City of God, bk vii, ch 23, 
256b'C; ch 29 261a'b; bk xh, ch 23 357d' 
358a 

19 Aqi inas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 
I, REP 2 14b-15b; q 7, a 2, rep 2 31d-32c; q 
76, A 5, Khp 4 394C'396a; o 78, a i, ans 407b- 
409a; go 79-80 413d-428d; qq 82-83 431d- 
440b; Q 118, A 2 601c-603b 
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A A 4-5 9a'10d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, pitrcatory, xvhi 
[r-75] 79d-80c; xxv [61-84] 92a'b 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 427d-428a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Ijearning, SSb-d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, SOa b; 59c- 
60c / Meditations, 71b-d; ni, 82d-83a; iv 89a- 
93a; vi 96b- 103d passim / Objections and 
Replies, 156a d; 207a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11 , axiom 2 373d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [95-116] 177b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch vi 
131b-c; ch XI 143d-147b esp sect 9-11 145b- 
146a; cu xxi, sect 4-21 178d-183b passim, 
esp sect 5-6 179c-180a, sect 15-20 181c- 
183a; ch xxhi, sec:t 5 205a'b; sect 15 
208C'd; sect 18 209a; sect 22 209d; sect 28- 
30 211b-212b; bk iv, i:h xiv, sect 3-4 364d- 
365a; ch xvii, sect 1-3 371c-372b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 270a-271b 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 41c-42b; 164b-c / judge- 
ment, 465c-467a esp 466a-c; 474b'475d; 522b; 
568c 575b esp 568c-d, 570c 571c. 572b 575b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 168b- d; 

part I, 257d'258a; part hi, 304d'305b 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 278a'b 

53 James: Psychology, SSa-b 

54 Freud: interpretation of Dreams, 384c-385c 
esp 385b-c / Unconscious, 429c-d / General 
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3. The ijnmateriality of the soul 

3a. The soul as an immaterial principle, form, 
or subsunce 

7 PiATO Phaedruf, 124b 126c / Fhacdo, 223d 
225c, 231c 234b / RepuMu , bk x, 435a 436c 
/ Itmaeus, 449b 450c, 452d 454a / isophut^ 
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206c d / tifth Lmiead, tr 11, cii 2 215a c / 
Sixth Ennead, ir i\, ch i 297b d, < 11 4 
299a 300a ch 12 16 303a 305c 

19 \qi in\s Summa fheologua, part i, o 51. 
A I, Rfcp 4 275b 276b, q 75. a i 378b 379c, 
AA 4 5 381b 383b, q 76, a i 385d 388c, \ 4, 
REP I 393a 394c 

23 Hobbes Jjettathan, p\ri i\, 269d 271b 

31 Descartes Dtscotme, part iv 51d S2a, 
PART V, 59c 60c / Meditations, 71b d 72d 
73c, IT, 78a 80a, vi 96b 103d pissim, csp 
98c d, lOld 102a / Ohjtinom and Replta, 
114d 115a,c, 119d 120a, 127c d, n»<r m vn 
130c d, DEf- X 130d, PROP iv 133c HSd 136b, 
153c 155d, 170b c, 207d 208a, 209c, 224d 
225d, 231a 232d, 261a b. 276b c 

31 Spino/a hthtcs, parf \, pri i- 451a 452c 

35 Locke Human Understanding, bk ii, cm 
xxiii, SECT 5 205 a b, 15 208 c d, srcT 
22 209 d, sFcr 28 42 211b 212d passiin cii 
XXVII, SECT 12 17 223 a 225 a pisbim, seci 27 
227 d 228 a, sect 29 228 b c, bk iv, ch hi, 
SECT 6 313 c 315 b 

35 Bfrkei I Y Human Knoulcdge sfc r 26 418a, 
SFCT 89 430b c, SErT 141 441a b, seci 148 
442b d 

36 Si ERNE Tristram Shandy, 271a b 

40 Gibbon Decline and I all, 186b 

42 Rant Pure Reason, 120c 129c csp 124d 128a, 
203d 204c 

48 Melviile Moby Dic\, 27b 28a 

53 J vMLS Psychology, 220b 223b csp 221a 222b 

3b. The immateriality of the human soul in 
comparison with the materiality of the 
plant and animal soul: the intellect as an 
incorporeal power 

8 Ariseotle Soul, bk i, ch 4 (408^18 29] 638c; 
CH 5 [41 1 **! 4 18] 641c d, BK II, CH 2 [4I4'»24- 
291 643d 644a, bk 111, ch 4 (429*10-^24] Mlb 
662a. GH 5 662c d 

9 Aristotlp Generation of Antmah, bk ii, ch 
3 1736*’! 5-737*1 2] 277 b d 
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17 Piotinus Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 2, 107b-c 
/ F ourth Ennead, tr vii, c 11 8, 19Sb 196a 

18 Augustine Confessions, bk vii, par 2, 43c d 

19 Agi iNAS Summa Fheologica, part i, q 4, 

A l, REP 2 14b 15b, Q 7, A 2, REP 2 31d 32c, 
g 75, AA 2 4 379c 381b, aa 5 6 382a 384c, 
Q 79 A I, RFP 4 414a d, A 2, REP I 414d 416a, 
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ANs 444d 446b, a 6 , ans 447c 449a, g 8^5, 
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A 4 9a lOb, 054 A I , ANS ind ki p 2 4 19d 21a 

21 Dan i e Dnme Comed\, purcaeory, xxv [ 61- 
84] 92a b 

28Harviv On 4ntmal Creneratian, h 

31 Dlsc ARTIS Rule\ \ii, 20a b / Discourse, 
PART V, 60b c / Objections and Replies 226a b 

3c The relation of soul and body the relation 
of formal and material principles, or of 
spiritual and corporeal substances 

7 Plaio ( harmidci, 2d 3c / f rat\lus 93b d / 
Phatdo 220a 2Sld / Republic, bk hi. 334b c 
/ hmaeus 453b 454a 466a 467d, 474d 475d 
I J au\, BK X, 761b 765d 
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ch 2 [46-,“i8 42I 710 c d / Youth, lift and 
Breathing ch x 4 714 a 716 b passim, ch 14 
720 d 721 a 

9 AuisTon I Parts of intmals, bk i, ch i 
( 64 o *'40 641*441 163c I64b ch 5 [64-^^i4 19) 
169c, BK II, CH 7 [6-)2*7 17] 177d 178a bk 
HI CH 5 [667 *»i 5 42] 195d 196a / Motion of 
Animals, rii 9 10 238a 239a / Generation of 
Animals, bk ii, c h 4 [748**18 27) 279c / 
Politics, BK I, CH 5 [1254*44 1255*2) 448a c 

12 Li CKE iius Nature of things, hk iii [94 829] 
31b 40c 

12 Aire LIUS Meditations, bk iii, sici 4 260b 
BK IS , sEGi 21 265b c, BK XII, sFcr 40 310a b 

13 ViRcii Aenetd, bk vi [72 4 751) 230b 231a 

14 Pluiakc i Romulus, 29a b 

16 Kepi fr fpttome, bk jv, 893a 
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Third E^ead, tr vi, ch 4 5 108c ]09d / 
Fourth E^ead, er i 11 139a 141c, tr hi, c 11 , 
143d 144b, < H 8 24, 146b 154b, tr iv, cii 18 
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169c 171b, CH 29 173b 174b, tr v, ch 7, 
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188b'C; TR VII 191c-200c csp ch 8, 197c-198b; 
TR IX 20Sa'207a,c / Ennead, tr i. ch 2 
208c- 209b / Sixth Enncad, tr iv, ch i 297b d; 
CH 4-5 299a-300a; cii 12-16 303a'305c; tr 
vii, CH 4-5 323c-324b 

18 Augustine: City of God^ bk x, ch 29, 317b'C; 
DK xiii, CH 2 360b'361a: bk xiv, ch <; 379c' 
380b; BK XIX, ch 3, SlOa-b; ch 13, 519a; bk 
XXI, cii 3 561a-562a; bk xxii, ch 4 588b'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, q 8, a 

1, REP 2 34d-35c; a 2 , rep 2-3 3Sc-36b; o 51, 
A I, ANs and rep 3 275b-276b; q 52 , a i 278d- 
279b; g 75, A I 378b'379c; a 2 , ans 379c- 
380c; A 4 381b'382a; a 5 , ans 382a'383b; g 
76 385c-399b; g 8 i, a 3 , rep 2 430c-431d; q 
84 , A 4 , ANS 444d-446b; q 89 , a i, ans 473b- 
475a; q no, a 2 , rep i 565d 566d; part i-n, 
Q 4 , A 5, REP 5 632c-634b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i-n, q 56, 
A 4, REP 3 32b'33c; q 58, a 2, ans 42a'43a; 
PART 111, g 2, A 1, ANS and rep 2 710a-711c; 
a 5 715a-716b; o 6, a i 740b-741b; aa 3 4 
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957r: o 92, A I, ANS and rep 8-10 1025c- 
1032b; Q 93, A i 1037d-1039a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy^ purgatory, xxv [ 10- 
108 1 9JC-92C 

23 Hobbes: Ijcviathatit part iv', 250C'251b 
25 NIuntaigne: Essays, 264a b 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 431b 434a 
esp 433c-d 

30 Hac:on: Adt^anccment of Learning, 49b'50b 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part iv, 51d 52a; 

part V, 56a-b; 60b'C / Meditations, 72d-73c; 
11 77d-81d passim; vi 96b-103d csp 99d 101a 
/ Objections and Replies, 114d-115a,c; 119d- 
120c; 127c-d; def vi-vii 130c- d; def x 130d; 
prop IV 133c; 135d-136b; 152b,dl56a; 

]70b'C; 207d-208a; 219b 220a; 224d-226d; 
23la 232d; 248b; 261a b: 276a-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11 , prop 11-13 377b- 
378c; part v, pref 451a 452c 
33 Pascal; Pensees, ^la 262a 
35 I ^ocke: Human Understanding, bk 11, cii i, 
sicT 11-12 123d-124c; cii xxi, sect 4 178d- 
179c; CH xxiii, sKcr 15-32 208c-212d; cii 
xxvji, SECT 27 227d'228a 
35 Berkeley; Human Knowledge, sfct 18 20 
416b-417a; sect 26-27 418a b; sect 148 
442b-d 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, si.cr vii. i>iv 
51-52 472b -4730 csp niv 52 , 472d; mv 58 
476a-b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 231a'b; 270a-271b 

41 Gibbon; Decline and Fall, 136d 

42 Kant: Judgement, 557c'558a 

46 Heckle Philosophy of Right, part i, par 48 
24b-c; additions, 2 115d; 16 118d-119a / 
Philosophy of History, part i, 255c-256b 


47 Goethe: Faust, part 11 [ 6891 - 6896 ] 168b 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 27b-28a; 68 a'b 

53 Tames; Psychology, la'4a csp 2b-3a; 118b- 
n9b; 139a'140a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 154c-155a 

3^. The denial of soul as an immaterial prin- 
ciplcy form, or substance: the atomic 
theory of the soul 

7 Plato: Phaedo, 235b-236c; 238b-240a / 
Sophist, 567a'568a / Laws, bk x, 761b 

8 Arishitle: Generation and Corruption, i}k ii, 

CH 6 435a / Soul, bk 1, ni 2-5 

633a 641 d 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 12 172d- 
173c 

12 Lucre ITUS : Nature of Things, bk hi [94-829] 
31b'40c; BK IV [722-^17] 53d'54d; [877 961) 
55d 56d 

17 Ploiiniis: Third Ennead, tr i, ch 3 79b-c / 
Fourth Ennead, tr vii 191c-200c csp ch 1-4 
191c-193c, CH 8, 195b-196a, 196c-197c 

18 Aucii’STiNE: City of God, bk viii,<ti 5 , 268 b d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, g 75 , 
a I 378b-379c; g 84 , a 2 , ans 442b’443c; a 6, 
ANS 447c-449a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 80a-b; part hi, 
176d; PART IV, 250c-251c; 269d-271b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 264b-267a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 226a‘d 

35 Lc)cke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
SECT 6 313c -315b; ch x, slct 5 350a b; sect 
10 351b'352a; sfct 17 353b-c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 93 431b; 
SECT 137 440b-c; sect 141 441a b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 126c-d / Judgement, 
582b-c; 600c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 255d 

51 Tolstoy: IVar and Peace, epilogue ii, 689 c- 
690a 

53 James: Psychology, 95a'119b 

3 e. The corporeal or phenomenal manifesta- 
tion of disembodied souls as ghosts, 
wraiths, or spirits 

Old Testament: / Samuel, 28:8 -19 --(D) / 
Kings, 28:8-19 

4 Homlr; Iliad, bk xxhi [54 - 107 ] 161d 162b / 
Odvssey, bk xi 243a'249d; bk xxiv [ 1 - 203 ] 
31/a-319a 

5 Aeschylus: Persians [623 -842] 21d'24b / 
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6 Herodotus: History, bk iv, 126d-127a; bk v, 
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7 Plato; Phaedo, 232d-233b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [ 102 - 135 ] 
2b-d; BK IV [ 26 - 41 ] 44b'd 

13 Virgil; Aeneid, bk 11 [771-794] 146a-b; bk v 
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14 Plutarch; Cimon, 392b-c / Caesar, 603d- 
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816d817c 
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(3. TAe immatmriaiiiy ^ $b9 soul The cpr- 
portal or phenomenal manifestation of 
dUemhodied souls as ghosts^ wraiths, or 
spirits,) 

17 Plotinus; Fourth Ennead^ tr vn, cii 15 
200 c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Tkeologha, part 1 , q 89, 
A 8, REP 2 479C'480c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theohgtca^ part hi suppl, 
Q 69, A 3 887d'889c 

21 1>ante: Divine Comedy^ purgatory, hi (16- 
3)] 58a; xrv [ 79-108] 92b'C; paradise, hi 
li”3o] 109b'C 

23 Hobbes: Leviathanj part i, 51b'52b; 80a; 
PART IV, 250c'251c passim; 258c'd; 270c- 
271b passim; 274b-c 
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44 Roswell: Johnson, 9Sb; IHb^llSa csp 115a b 
[fn i]; 189a-b; 193b-c; 373a; 394c-d; 412a-b; 
472b'C 
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4« The being of the soul 

4a, The unity of the human soul: the human 
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(41 1*23 **31) 641b d; bk 11 , ch 2 [4i3**io- 
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A 2, REP 2 711d-7]2d; part hi suppl, q 79, 
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21 Dante; Divine Comedyy purgatory, iv [ 1-12] 
57c; XXV (37-84] 9ld-92b; paradise, ii [ 127- 
148] 109a-b 

M 

4h, The issue conceraing the self-subsistence 
or immortality of the human soul: its 
existence or capacity for existence in 
separation from the human body 

5 Euripides: Helen 1x013-1016] 307d 

6 Herodotus: Historyy bk 11 , 7Sb 

7 Plato: PhaedruSy 124b-G / MenOy 179d-183a / 
Apology, 211b-212a,c / Fkaedo 220a'251d / 


RepubUty BK X, 434d-436a / Laws, bk xii, 
79Sc-d f Seventh Letter, 806a 
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632a b; ch 2 [405*29-34] 634d; bk h, ch i 
[4*3*3^] b43a; ch 2 [413^*24-29] 643d-644a; 
BK HI, CH 4 [429*29-^4] 661C'd; CH 5 
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3 [736'*! 5 737*12] 277b-d 

12 lAicniLTUs^i Nature of ThingSy bk hi (323-349] 
34b“c; [417-1094] 35c -44a, c 
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SECT 17 259b-d; bk iv, sect 21 265b-c; bk v, 
SECT 13 271b; BK viii, sect 37 288c; bk xh, 
SEC r 5 307d'308a; sec r 14 308c 
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17 Pi otinus : First Knnead, tr i, ch 2, Ic / Fourth 
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TR vH 191c-200c 

18 Augusiine: City of God, bk vi, ch 12, 243C'd; 
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19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 61, a 
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383C'384c; q 76, a 3, rep 1-2 391a-393a; 
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A 6 182d'184a 

21 D\.Nri ; Divine Comedy, purgatory, xxv 
[ 1-108J 91b 92c; paradise, vh [121 148] 
116b-c 
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467a 
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iv, 250c 251c; 253b 255b, 209d 271b 

25 Montaionj;,; Es^ay^, 264a 269b 
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292b 

33 P\scal: Penshs, 194-195, 206b-210b; 556, 
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35 Berkfley; Human Knowledge, sect 141 
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40 GiBhon: Decline and Fall, 186a-] 87b 
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201b-c; 203d 204c; 218d-223d csp 219b d; 
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tical Reasoft, 291a-292a; 344a-c; 348b-351b / 
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Chapter 89: SPACE 


INTRODUCTION 


O N the level of our everyday observations* 
space and time seem to be the obvious, 
the common, and the connected properties of 
physical things. We distinguish things from one 
another by their position in space, as we mark 
happenings by the date of their occurrence. 
The where and when of a thing is often used to 
identify it, for it is generally agreed that two 
bodies cannot occupy the same place at the 
same time, and that at the same time two dis- 
tinct places cannot be occupied by the same 
body. According to a theologian like Aquinas, 
thcM* iiiiii tat ions of space and time apply even 
to iKKliless things, /.e., to angels. 

“ \n angel and a body are said to be in a 
place,” he writes, “in quite a diflerent sense.” 
Whereas a body is in the place which contains 
it, “an angel is said to 1 k' in a corporeal place by 
application of the angelic power . . . not as be- 
ing contained, but as somehow containing it.” 
It follow’s, nevertheless, that at a given lime an 
angel “is not everywhere, nor in several places, 
but in only one place.” Nor docs the incorpo- 
reality of angels permit more than one angel to 
be at the same time in the same place. Accord- 
ing to the manner in which an angel is at a 
place— by the action of his power— “there can 
be only one angel m one place,” Aquinas de- 
clares, even as there can be only one body in 
one place at a t ime. 

Location or position in space, and spatial re- 
lationships such as higher and low er, nearer and 
farther, arc so familiar and intelligible that they 
provide terms of reference whereby men speak 
metaphorically of the moral hierarchy and spirit- 
ual distances, llic whole of Dante’s Dwine Com- 
edy^ for example, involves a spatial metaphor 
which sets forth the gradations of sin and the 
degrees of blessedness in terms of places be- 
neath the earth and in the heavens above. 

As he mounts fUDm sphere to sphere in Para- 


dise, Dante meets Piccarda Donati in the Heav- 
en of the Moon. She explains to him that this 
place “which appears so far down,” is assigned 
to those who have violated their vows in some 
particular. Dante w'onders why she and the 
others do nor “desire a more exalted place, in 
order to sec more.” Piccarda replies: “Brother, 
virtue of charity quiets our will, and makes us 
wish only for that which we have, and quickens 
not our thirst for aught else. ... So that as we 
are, from seat to scat throughout this realm, to 
all the realm is pleasing, as to the King who in- 
willsusw’ith His \vill;and His will is our peace.” 

This speech of Piccarda's makes it clear to 
Dante “how everywhere in Heaven is Paradise, 
even if the grace of the Supreme Good d(Ks 
not iheR' rain down in one measure.” These 
different measures of beatitude in the diffusion 
of Gtxl’s love and light are represented bv the 
celestial spheres from the earth-ad jacent moon 
to the Crystalline Heaven, the outermost 
bound of the physical universe, of w'hich Dante 
says that it “has no other Where than in the 
Divine Mind.” 

WiiEN THE W HOLE EXPANSE of phvsical spacc 
or the boundary of the universe is considered, 
Newton no less than Dante conceives the omni- 
presence and eternity of God as that which 
somehow encompasses all space and time. God 
“is not duration or spacc,” Newton writes at 
the end of the Principles^ “but He endures and 
is present . . . and by existing always and every- 
where, He constitutes duration and spacc.” In 
the concluding queries of the Optics^ New ton 
appears to think of infinite space as the Divine 
Sensorium in which all things are at once pres- 
ent to God, who “being in all places is more 
able by His will to move the bodies within His 
boundless uniform sensorium, and thereby to 
form and reform the parts of the Universe, than 
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wc arc bv our will to move the parts of our own 
bodies.”* 

The physicist does not have to turn theolo- 
gian, however, to be confronted with the 
mysteries of space. Even without the mod- 
ern complication of the relation of its three 
dimensions to time as a fourth dimension, the 
physical concept of space raises difficulties for 
analysis. 

In the tradition of western thought conflict- 
ing definitions of space seem to result from a 
fundamental difference in the object being de- 
fined —whether it is an inseparable property of 
bodies, perhaps even identical with unformed 
matter, or a reality apart from the bodies which 
move and have their being in it. Sometimes this 
difference is signified by a difference between 
the meaning of the word “place” or “exten- 
sion” and the meaning of “space.” It appears 
also to be involved in the contrast between 
filled space and empty space (/>., the void or 
vacuum); and it bears some relation to Aris- 
totle’s distinction between space and place, 
and to New ton’s distinction between absolute 
and relative space. 

The controversial character of space in physi- 
cal theory may be appreciated in terms of these 
oppositions in meaning, and the issues which 
they raise. In addition, physical theory is con- 
fronted with the problem of action-at-a-dis- 
tance (z.e., action ihrough a void or through an 
ethereal medium), the problem of the infinity 
of space (or the question of a bounded or un- 
bounded universe), and the distinction be- 
tween one physical space and the variety of 
geometrical spaces. 

Space, which at first seems easily apprehended 
by sense and susceptible to measurement, be- 
comes upon examination so subtle as to be al- 
most a vanishing object. Reason finds it diffi- 
cult to say precisely what space is in itself, and 
how it is related to matter and motion. Even 
the familiar space of ordinary sense- percept ion 
seems to have its puzzles. A psychologist like 
James is concerned with how the different fields 
of touch, vision, and hearing coalesce to form 
the single space of our experience; and in deal- 
ing with the process by which wc learn to per- 
ceive the spatial manifold of positions and di- 
rections, he cannot avoid the issue of innate as 
opposed to acquired space -perception. 


Plato’s thkory of space is set forth in the 
Timaeus as part of “the likely story” which 
Timaeus tells about the production and con- 
stitution of the universe. The sensible things 
which come into being and pass away are, ac- 
cording to him, patterned after the eternal 
forms. To the eternal patterns and their copies 
in the world of change, Timaeus finds it neces- 
sary to add A third factor in order to account 
for the physical elements and their generation. 
This factor, he says, is “difficull to explain and 
dimly seen. ... It is the receptacle, and in a 
manner the nurse, of all generation.” In con- 
trast to the elements which are perpetually 
changing into and out of one another, the re- 
ceptacle “never departs from her own nature, 
and never in any way assumes a form like that 
of any of the things w'hich enter into her. . . . 
The forms which enter into and go out of her 
arc the likenesses of real existences mcxlelled 
after their patterns in a wonderful and inex- 
plicable manner.” 

I'lmacus distinguishes the three piinciples as 
that w’hich comes to be and passes aw^ay in the 
process of genera lion, that in which the genera- 
tion rakes place, and that which the gtnerated 
thing rcscmbli's and w'hich is its soiiree. He 
likdis the ricepracle or “receiving principle to 
a mother, the scgirce to a father, and the inter- 
mediate nature to a child,” and adds that “if 
the model is to take every variety of form, then 
the matier in which the model is fashioned w'lll 
not lx‘ duly prepared, unless it is formless and 
fiee from the impress of any of those shapes 
which it is hereafter to receive from without. 
. . . Wherefore, that which is to receive all 
forms should have no form. . . . 'Hie mother 
and receptacle of all created, visible, and in any 
way sensible things, is not to be termed earth, 
or air, or fire, or water, or any of their com- 
pcjunds, or any of the elements from which 
these arc derived, but is an invisible and form- 
less being which receives all things, and in some 
mysiciious way partakes of the intelligible, and 
is most incomprehensible,” 

This third metor which Timaeus sometimes 
calls “mailer*^ as well as “receptacle,” he also 
sometimes calls “space.” When matter anti 
space arc identified with each other under the 
conception of a receptacle for the forms, thty 
have the clianictcristics of being absolutely 
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formless and imperceptible to the senses. Nor 
are they, as are the forms, genuinely intelligible 
to reason. “The third nature, which is space, 
and is eternal,” Timaeus says, “admits not of 
destruction and provides a home for all created 
things, and is appichcndcd without the help of 
sense, by a kind of spurious reason, and is hardly 
real; which we beholding as in a dream, say of 
all existence tliat it must of necessity be in some 
place and occupy a space, but that which is 
neither in heaven nor on earth has no existence.” 

The precise meaning of this conception of 
space is diilicult to determine. Does it, for 
example, find an echo in Plotinus* statement 
that “space is a container, a container of body; 
it is the home of such things as consist of iso- 
lated parts”.? Hut he also says that space “in a 
strict sense is unembodied and is not, itself, 
body,** and that “body is not a void,” but 
rather that “the void must be that in which 
Ixjdy is placed,** seeming thereby to imply that 
space is essentially the void. Fhe statement in 
the Ti/nuif*^ that “there can be no such thing 
as a vacuum,** may apply only to the filled 
space of the created heaven and earth. May it 
not also be said that space is a void when it is 
identified with the formless matter of the re- 
ceptacle prior to creation? 

This raises further questions. Is the receptacle 
space or matter? And is the conception of space 
in the Timaeus rightly interpreted by Aquinas, 
in commenting on Augustine's reading of “the 
earth was void and empty” in (jencsis 1 : 2 ? 
Augustine holds that by the word “earth” in 
this f)assage formless matter is to be under- 
stood. Because of its formlessness, Aquinas 
writes, “the earth is said to be void and empty ^ 
or invisible and shapeless,'' and, he adds, “that is 
why Plato says matter is place.** 

However these qiikmioms arc answered, one 
thing seems to be clear. Space, functioning as 
receptacle, can be identified only with matter 
devoid of form, not with the matter of three- 
dimensional bodies. Tlie relation of spae*- to 
matter seems to be dillcrenily conceived by 
IX'scartcs. Space is for him not an antecedent 
principle involved in the original production of 
sensible things, but rather— as the extension of 
bodies — it islnseparablc in existence from them. 
It is a pro^KTty which signifies the essence of 


material substances, as thinking signifies the 
essence of mind or soul. “By extension,” Des- 
cartes writes, “we understand whatever has 
length, breadth, and depth, not inquiring 
whether it be a real body or merely space.*’ 
Nevertheless, he goes on to say that “by exten- 
sion we do not here mean anything distinct 
and separate from the extended object itself.” 

Descartes considers the significance of three 
statements: '"extension occupies place ^ body pos- 
sesses extension, and extension is not body," The 
first statement, he thinks, means no more than 
"that which is extended occupies place" The 
second statement seems toimply that “the mcaii"' 
ingof extension is not identical with that of body\ 
yet,” lX*scartcs insists, “we do not construct two 
distinct ideas in our imagination, one of body, 
the other of extension, but merely a single image 
of extended body; and from the point of the view 
of the thing it is exactly as if 1 had said: body is 
extended, or better, the extended is extended." 
Finally, in the statement that extension is not 
body, the word “extension,” according to Des- 
cartes, expresses a purely abstract conception— 
nothing which in itself has any sensiWc reality. 
So far as its existence is concerned, the thing 
conceived as extension cannot be separated 
from body. Those who think othcrw^isc, Des- 
carlcs asserts, arc involved in “the contradic- 
tion of saying that the same thing is at the same 
time body and not body." 

The point is summaiized in his Principles of 
Philosophy by the statement that “the nature 
of matter or of Ixxly in its universal aspect, does 
not consist in being hard, or heavy, or colored 
. . . but solely in the fact that it Is a substance 
extended in length, breadth, and depth.” But, 
it may be asked, are the dimensions of a body 
the same as space? Descarus replies that “the 
same extension ^^hich constitutes the nature ot 
a lK)dy constitutes the nature of space . . . not 
only that which is full of body, but also of that 
which is called a vacuum.” 

If there were a vacuum, or empty space, ex- 
tension might bt' separated from body. This 
IX'scartes flatly denies. “As regards a vacuum 
in the philosophic sense of the word, i.e., a 
space in which there is no substance, it is evi- 
dent that such cannot exist, because the exten- 
sitm of space or internal place is not different 
from that of body.” And even “\\hcn we take 
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this word ‘vacuum in its ordinary sense,*’ Des- 
cartes goes on, '*we do nor mean a place or 
space in wliich there is absolutely nothing, but 
only a place in which there arc none of those 
things which wc expected to find there.” 

These points made in the Principles confirm 
the identification of threc’dimcnsional space or 
extension with body which appears in the Rules. 
They seem to be fiirthcr confirmed in the Dts- 
course by the reference to “a continuous body, 
or a space indefinitely extended in length, 
height or depth” which is “the object of the 
geometricians.” Descartes does not, however, 
neglect the distinction between space as the ex- 
tension of body, and place as the position one 
body occupies in relation to another. According 
to common usage, he says, the word “place” 
signifies that “in virtue of which a body is said 
to be here or there.” He objects to those who, 
like Aristotle, mean by “place” the surround- 
ing surface of a body. Local motion or change 
of place is not, he argues, a change in the body*s 
surrounding surface, but a change in its relative 
position. 

Ins PLACE RATHER TiMN spacc which Aristotle 
seeks to define, and place in the sense of the cir- 
cumference of a body lather than its position 
in space. lie rejects the notion that place is the 
extension of a magnitude, for that would, he 
thinks, identify it with matter. Place belongs to 
body, not as mat ter or a property of matter, but 
as its boundary. It is, Aristotle writes, “the in- 
nermost motionless boundary . . . a kind of sur- 
face and, as it were, a vessel, /.e., a container of 
the thing.” This boundary is itself made at tlic 
surface of a body by a surrounding bexly or 
bodies. “If a body has another body outside it 
and containing it,” Aristotle writes, “it is in 
place, and if not, not.” 

The consequences of this conception of place 
are, firsts a denial of space in the sense of void 
or empty place, since place is always “coinci- 
dent with the thing” Contained or bounded; 
second, a denial of any infinite place, since that 
would presuppose an actually infinite body — to 
Aristotle, an impossibility; and third, the con- 
clusion that the whole universe itself does not 
have a place, for outside the outermost heaven 
which ^unds the world, there can be no con- 
taining body by which the universe is bounded. 


Aristotle explains that by ’’heaven” he means 
’’the extreme circumference of the whole”— a 
whole “composed of all natural perceptible 
body.” The two words which Einstein uses 
when he discusses “the possibility of a ‘finite’ 
and yet ‘unbounded’ universe” seem to apply 
to Aristotle’s conception of the v^orld— finite 
in body or matter, yet unbounded, i>., without 
anything outside itself to determine or define 
its boundary. 

Aristotle’s view of the world seems to be 
directly opposed to that of the ancient atomists. 
For them, the whole of matter is discontinuous, 
existing in indivisible units or atoms, each of 
which is a plenum— that is, a unit of matter 
absolutely continuous without void in it— but 
between which there is void or empty space. 
For Aristotle, the material world as a whole is a 
plenum, /.c., continuous Ixxly without void. 
Hence if by “space” is meant not place but 
void— a bodyless interval between or within 
bodies— there is no space. Aristotle considers 
the arguments of Democritus that without void 
local motion would be ini|X)ssiblc, but he thinks 
“there is no necessity lor there being a void if 
there IS movement,” 

Following Democritus, Lucretius gives an- 
other reason for positing void or empty space. 
As the indivisibility of the simple bodies or 
atoms consists in rheir absolute solidity — their 
lack of void — so the divisibility of composite 
bodies derives from then being constituted by 
both atoms and void. “Wheiever space lies 
empty, which vve call the void,” Lucretius 
writes, “Ixxly is not there; moreover w'heievcr 
body has its station, there is by no means empty 
void. Therefore the first bodies are solid and 
free from void. ... If there were nothing which 
was empty and void, the whole would be solid; 
unless . . . there were Ixxlies determined, to fill 
all the places that they held, the whole universe 
would be but <lmpty void space.” 

For Aristotle, in contrast, the divisibility of 
matter seems tj> depend upon its being contin- 
uous. On his view, the composite bexly, consti- 
tuted by atomi .separated from one another by 
void, is not divisible, but is already actually 
divided; whereas the very thing which Lucre- 
tius regards asrindivisible because it is contin- 
uous— -the voitllcss atom— is for Aristotle di- 
visible. To call an atom divisible is, of course, 
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to deny that it is atomic or* in the language of 
Lucretiusi an uncuttablc bit of ‘^solid single- 
ness.” 

Thus diametrically opposite theories of space 
and place seem to be connected with opposite 
theories of matter or body. Space as the empty 
interval or void between solid bodies goes along 
with atomism, whereas place as **thc boundary 
of the containing body at which it is in contact 
with the contained body” goes along with the 
theory of the world as a material plenum. 

I’hc atomic theory and the plenum theory 
are opposed in one other fundamental respect 
concerning space. According to Aristotle, the 
impossibility of an actually infinite body makes 
the largest place finite. According to Lucretius, 
the infinite number of atoms requires an infinite 
space. Asking whether “the void that we have 
discovered, or room or space ... is altogether 
bounded or spreads out limitless and immeasur- 
ably deep,” Lucretius answers that “the whole 
universe is bounded in no direction.** His argu- 
ment seeiiis to be like Aristotle’s for an “un- 
btiiinded universe,” Since there can be “nothing 
outside the whole sum,” he writes, “it lacks 
therefore bound or limit.” But where Aristotle’s 
meaning seems to be that the universe has no 
place, since all places arc inside it, Lucretius 
appears to mean that empty space extends in- 
finitely in all directions. 

MoDiiRN ATOMisTS like Newton and Ixickc 
liold a theory of space which accords with the 
view of matter existing in discontinuous units, 
separated by intervals of emptiness. Newton’s 
distinction, for example, between absolute and 
relative space acknowledges a space that is rela- 
tive to bodies, but also affirms an absolutely 
independent space, which has being in separa- 
tion from matter or bodies. “Absolute space, in 
its own nature, without relation to anything 
external,” he writes, “remains alw^ays similar 
and immovable. Relative space is some movable 
dimension or measure of the absolute spaces, 
which our senses determine by its position to 
bodies and which is commonly taken for im- 
movable space.” As for place in distinction 
from space, Newtop holds that it is “a part of 
space which ^ body takes up, and is according 
to the space, cither absolute or relative.” In 
opposing Aristotle view, he adds tiiat place is 


“not the situation, nor the external surface of 
the body. For the places of equal solids arc al- 
ways equal ; but their surfaces, by reason of their 
dissimilar figures, are often unequal.” 

Locke also distinguishes iKtwecn space and 
place, the one consisting in “the relation of dis- 
tance between any two bodies or points,” the 
other in “the relation of distance betwixt any 
thing and any two or more points which arc 
considered as keeping the same distance one 
with another and, so considered, as at rest.” 
With this conception of place, he holds in ap- 
parent agreement with Aristotle that “we can 
have no idea of the place of the universe, though 
we can of all the parts of it.” Yet he goes on to 
say that what lies beyond the universe is “one 
uniform space or expansion, wherein the mind 
finds no variety or marks.” 

This seems to indicate that Locke’s idea of 
space, like that of Lucretius, conceives an in- 
finite void. “Those who assert the impossibility 
of space existing without matter must,” he 
writes, “make body infinite.” Furthermore, 
“those who dispute for or against a vacuum, do 
thereby confess that they have distinct ideas of 
vacuum and plenum, />., that they have an idea 
of extension void of solidity, though they deny 
its existence, or else they dispute about nothing 
at all. P'or they who so much alter the significa- 
tion of words, as to call extension, body, and 
consequently make the wdiole essence of body 
to be nothing but pure extension, must talk 
absurdly whenever they speak of vacuum, since 
it is impossible for extension to be without ex- 
tension: lor vacuum, whether we affirm or deny 
it, signifies space without body, whose very 
existence no one can deny to be possible who 
will not make matter infinite, and take from 
Gixl a power to annihilate any particle of it.” 

Precisely because he thinks no one can affirm 
an infinite body, and because he conceives space 
to be a void, distinct from bodies, Locke finds 
it necessary to affirm the infinity of space. “I 
would ask,” he says, “whether if God placed a 
man at the extremity of corporeal beings, he 
could not stretch his hand beyond his body. If 
he could, then he would put his arm where there 
was before space without body.” Furthermore, 
if “it be impossible for any particle of matter to 
move but into empty space, the same possi- 
bility of a body’s moving into a void space, be- 
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yond the utmost bounds of body, as well as into 
a void space interspersed amongst bodies, will 
always remain clear and evident. ... So that, 
wherever the mind places itself by any thought, 
either amongst or remote from all bodies, it can, 
in this uniform idea of space, no where find any 
bounds, any end; and so must necessarily con- 
clude it ... to be actually infinite.*’ 

It may seem paradoxical that pure space — 
space existing without matter— is denied by one 
who also denies the existence of matter. “When 
I speak of pure or empty space,” Berkeley 
writes, “it is not to be supposed that the word 
'space* stands for an idea distinct from or con- 
ceivable without body or motion,” What is 
meant, he suggests, is merely that the resistance 
one body gives to another in motion is absent 
when space is relatively empty. But this is al- 
ways relative. “In prop<3rtion as the resistance 
is lesser or greater,” Berkeley says, ”the space is 
more or less pure^ There would be absolutely 
pure space only if all bodies other than his own 
were annihilated. “If that, too, were annihi- 
lated,” Berkeley concludes, “then there could 
be no motion, and consequently no Space.” 

All these contradictions concerning space en- 
ter into Kant’s statement of the first cosmologi- 
cal antinomy, in which the thesis that the 
world is limited with regard to space and the 
antithesis that the world is-infinitc in space 
seem to be equally susceptible to proof— and so 
to disproof! Both alternatives violate our em- 
pirical concepts. 

If space “is infinite and unlimited,” Kant 
writes, “it is too large for every possible empiri- 
cal concept. If it is finite and limited, you have 
a perfect right to ask what determines that 
limit. Empty space is not an independent cor- 
relate of things, and cannot be a final condition, 
still less an empirical condition forming part of 
possible experience— for how can there be ex- 
perience of what is absolutely void? But in 
order to produce an absolute totality in an 
empirical synthesis, it is always requisite that 
the unconditioned should be an empirical con- 
cept. Thas it follows that a limited world would 
be too small for your concept.*’ 

Space itself, however, is for Kant “not an 
empirical concept which has been dcri /cd from 
external experience.” Rather it “is a r.cccssary 


representation a priori forming the very foun- 
dation of all external intuitions** and, as Kant 
explains in his Prolegomena, it establishes geome- 
try as an a priori science. “Space is nothing but 
the form of all phenomena of the external 
senses; it is the subjective condition of our sen- 
sibility, without which no external intuition is 
possible for us. . . . Nothing which is seen in 
space is a thing by itself,” nor is “space a form 
of things supposed to belong to them by them- 
selves.” I'he external objects which we perceive 
in space “are nothing but representations of 
our senses, the form of which is space.” 

So far as the experience of space is concerned, 
William James seems to take an opposite view. 
Time and space relations, he says, “arc im- 
pressed from without” and ""stamp copies of 
themselves withtn^ To the Kantian theory that 
space is “a quality produced out of the inward 
resources of the mind, to envelope sensations 
which, as given originally, are not spatial,” 
James replie»» that he can find “no introspect ive 
experience of mentally producing or creating 
space.” 

He proposes two other alternatives; “cither 
(i) there is no spatial quality of sensation at all, 
and space is a mere symlxil of succession; or (i) 
there is an extensive quality given immediately in 
certain particular sensations.” 'Fhe second seems 
to James best suited to explain the deselop- 
ment of our perceptions of space, and he does 
not think it inconsistent with the a priori or 
non-empirical character of geometry, whose 
necessary truths refer to ideal objects, not to 
experienced things in physical space. 

The chapter on Mathematics considers the 
relation of the ]X)stulatcs of diverse geometries 
to the diversity of Euclidean and non-Euclid- 
can spaces, sucli as that of the flat plane, the 
surface of a spiKre, and the surface of a pseudo- 
sphere. Just as different parallel postulates se- 
lect different ^aces for geometrical construc- 
tion, so a postulate like Euclid’s concerning ilic 
equality of allj right angles seems to assume a 
uniformity of wace which permits geometrical 
figures to be ti^nsposcd without alteration. “If 
translation through space warped or magnified 
forms,” James ^remarks, “then the relations of 
equality, etc., would always have to be ex- 
pressed with a position-qualification added.” 
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Confronted with a variety of purely mathe- 
matical spaces, the physicist is concerned with 
the problem of which geometry is, as Einstein 
says, in “correspondence with a ‘real’ object,” 
or true of the real world. “According to the 
general theory of relativity, the geometrical 
properties of space arc not independent,” Ein- 
stein writes, “but arc determined by matter.” 
It follows that our assumptions about the dis- 
tribution of matter determine the character of 
the world’s space. 

On the assumption of a world “not inhabited 
by matter everywhere,” in whose infinite space 
“the average density of matter would necessa- 
rily be nil," Einstein says we can imagine “a 
quasi-Euclidean universe” analogous to “a sur- 
face which is irregularly curved in its individual 
parts, but which nowhere departs appreciably 
from a plane: something like the rippled sur- 
face of a lake.” But if the “average density of 
matter . . . differs from zero, however small 
may he- th it difference, then the universe can- 
not be quasi-Euclidean,” It would be spherical 
(or elliptical) if the matter were uniformly dis- 
tributed; hut “since in reality the detailed dis- 
tribution of matter is not uniform,” Einstein 
concludes that “the real universe w^ill deviate 
in individual parts from the spherical, /.c., the 
universe will be quasi-sphcrical. But it will 
be necessarily, finite.” 

'rhe nature of the actual space of the universe 
thus seems to be related to the issue whether 
physical as opposed to mathematical space is a 
void or filled with matter. Defining a vacuum 
as “a space empty of all bodies known to the 
senses,” Pascal insists that “there is as much 
difference between nothingness and space, as 
there is between empty space and a material 
body,” so that “empty space occupies the 
mean between matter and nothingness.” Tor- 
ricelli’s experiments seem to him complete 
proof against the disciples of Aristotle, for 
they upset the belief that “nature abhors a 
vacuum,” 

(Albert’s observations on magnetic influ- 
ences, Newton’s observations on the transmis- 
sion of light and heat as well as gravitational 
pull, and Faraday’s on electrical phenomena, all 
seem to admit the possibility of action at a dis- 
tance, or through a vacuum. But the question 
remains whether the so-called physical vacuum 
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is an absolute void or merely empty of “all 
bodies known to the senses.” 

“Is not the heat of the warm room conveyed 
through the vacuum" Newton asks, “by the 
vibrations of a much subtiler medium than air 
which after the air was drawn out remained in 
the vacuum} And is not this medium the same 
with that medium by w'hich light is refracted 
and reflected, and by whose vibrations light 
communicates heat to bodies? . . . And is not 
this medium exceedingly more rare and subtile 
than the air, and exceedingly more clastic and 
active? And docs it not readily pervade all 
bodies? And is it not (by its elastic force) ex- 
panded through all the heavens?” 

Huygens also refers to an ethereal matter as 
the medium for the propagation of light. “One 
will see,” he writes, “that it is not the same that 
serve* for the propagation of sound ... It is not 
the same air, but another kind of matter in 
which light spreads; since if the air is removed 
from the vessel, the light docs not cease to 
traverse it as before.” But this ethereal medi- 
um, without which bodies would act at a dis- 
tance upon one another-- gravitationally, mag- 
netically, electrically — through an absolute 
void, seems to have contrary properties. It is 
not only “subiilcr” than air, but, as Newton 
suggests, it may be “denser than quick-silver or 
gold,” since “planets and comets, and all gross 
bodies perform their motions more freely, and 
with less resistance in this acthereal medium 
than in an\ fluid, which fills all space adequately 
w ithout leaving any pores.” And, in still another 
place, he asks: “What is there in places almost 
empty of matter, and whence is it that the Sun 
and Planets gravitate towards one another, 
without dense matter l>etwccn them?” 

Whatever may be thought of the ether as a 
physical hypothesis, the problem still remains 
whether action can take place at a distance 
through a void or must employ what Faraday 
calls "'physical lines of force” through filled 
space. Faraday thinks the evidences siipjxirt 
the latter alternative for lx)ih electricity and 
magnetism. He quotes a letter from Newton to 
Bentley to show^ that New ton was “an unhesi- 
tating believer in physical lines of gravitating 
force.” 

In that letter, posthumously discovered, New- 
ton says: “That gravity should lie innate, in- 
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herent and essential to matter* so that one body force may be conveyed from one to another, is 

may act upon another at a distance through a to me so great an absurdity, that I believe no 

vacuum^ without the mediation of anything man who has in philosophical matters a com- 

else, by and through which their action and petent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it 
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I s man gregarious in the same sense as other 
animals are? Is he» unlike other social ani' 
mals, the only political animal? IDocs man pat- 
tern the state after his own nature, or docs he, 
in imitation of the angels, try to live up to 
a “city in the skies“-“a model of rationality 
or a utopian illusion? According to the way- 
such questions arc answered, dilferent theories 
of the state develop in the tradition of western 
thought. 

But it is not only the view man takes of his 
social nature which affects his view of society or 
the state. His conception of the state is aho 
colored by his understanding of man’s place in 
nature and by his understanding of man’s rela- 
tion to God* On one view the state is ordered 
to the service of man; on another, man is 
thought to be a creature of the state, and the 
state is made God; on still another, man— like 
Antigone in .Sophocles’ play— seems to be torn 
between serving the state and serving Gorl. 

If man admits anything to be his superior, he 
acknowledges his inferiority only to God or to 
the state. That the idea of God and the idea 
of the state compete for maximum attention in 
the tradition of w'cstern thought is a significant 
and readily intelligible fact. That the word 
“sovereign,” which connotes absolute supremacy^ 
has both political and religious significance 
throws further light on this rivalry. It imme- 
diately suggests all the issues of church and 
state, of the spiritual and the temporal power, 
of the city of God and the city of man. 

Even without the aura of divinity, the stale, 
in the conception of many writers, assumes by 
comparison with the individual man the pro- 
portions of the greatest living thing on earth. 
For Plato it is the counterpart of the human 
soul, many times magnified. For Aristotle it is 
like an oiganic whole to which the individual 
belongs, just as his own arm or leg belongs to 


him as an organic part. For Hobbes it is the 
body politic— that Leviathan which dwarfs its 
members. For Rousseau it is the corporate per- 
son, having a general will more perfect than 
the individual will- infallible, 01 almost in- 
fallible. When to these images of the state is 
added the highest transfiguration— that by 
which the state becomes, according to Hegel, 
the image of God on earth or the embodiment 
of Absolute Spirit— the greatness of the state 
cannot be magnified further. 

Tiin PASSAGES IN WHICH these conceptions first 
appear arc among the most famous in the 
Itieraturc of the theory of the state. In the 
Republic, Socrates proposes that “we inquire 
into the nature of justice and injustice, first as 
they appear in the State and secondly in the 
individual, proceeding from the greater to the 
lesser and comparing them.'’ Alter the struc- 
ture of the stale has been examined in terms of 
us constituent classes and their functions or 
relations to one another, Socrates returns to 
the individual. We may assume, he says, that 
“he has the same three principles in his own 
soul which arc found in the state”; and in an- 
other place he adds that “there appear to lx: as 
many forms of the soul as there are distinct 
forms of the Stare.” 

Whereas Plato analogizes the social classes in 
the state witli the parts of the soul, Aristotle 
compares the state in relation to the individual 
with the body in relation to its members. “The 
Slate is by nature clearly prior to the family 
and to the indivjidual,” Aristotle writes, “since 
the whole is of Necessity prior to the pan; for 
example, if the ^holc body be destroyed, there 
will be no foot dr hand, except in an equivocal 
sense. . . . The [:px>f that the slate is a creation 
of nature and prior to the individual is that the 
individual, when isolated, is not self-sufficing; 
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and therefore he is like a part in relation to the 
wliolc.’' 

The analogical conception of the state takes a 
different turn with Hobbes. The state is a work 
of art, not a creation of nature. “Nature (the 
Art whereby God hath made and governs the 
world),” says Hobbes, “is by the Art of man, as 
in many other things, so in this also, imitated 
that it can make an Artificial Animal.” The 
machines men make — “engines that move them- 
selves by springs and wheels as doth a watch”— 
seem to Hobbes to “have an artificial life.” But 
“Art goes yet further, imitating that Rational 
and most excellent work of Nature, Man. For 
by Art is created that great Leviathan called a 
Ojmmonwcalth or State (in Latin Civitas) 
which is but an Artificial Man; though of 
greater stature and strength than the Natural, 
for whose protection and defense it was in- 
tended; and in which the Sovereignty is an 
Artificial Soul, as giving life and motion to the 
wliolc body.” 

Hobbes also speaks of the multitude being 
“united in one Person” as the “generation of 
that great lu?viathan, or rather (to .s|X'ak more 
reverently) of that Mortal God, to which we 
owe under the Immortal (kxl, our pc*ace and 
defence.” It is Ixith divine and human, for 
“that which is compounded of the |X)\vcrs of 
most men, united by consent in one person, 
natural or civil” is, according to Hobbes, “the 
greatest of human powers.” 

Rousseau has a number of different names 
for the “moral and collective body” formed by 
the association of individuals. “ I'liis public per- 
son,” he says, “formerly took the name <r//y, 
and now takes that of Republic or body poliuc\ 
it is called by its members State when passive, 
Sovereign when active, and Power when com- 
pared with others like itself.” But Rousseau’s 
primary emphasis seems to be upon the })cr- 
sonality of the State; it is a corporate person, 
with moral qualities and intellectual faculties. 
He refers repeatedly to the State “as a persona 
ficta" and as “a moral person whose life is in the 
union of its members.” 

Many of these comparisons or analogies recur 
in Hegel’s theory of the state. But for Hegel 
they arc no longer metaphors, they are the 
elements of^a liteml definition. “The slate is an 
organism,” says Hegel. It is the organic whole 


no part of which can have a separate life. As 
“occurs with life in the physical organism,” he 
writes, “life is present in every cell” and 
“separated from that life, every cell dies. 'Phis 
is the same as the ideality of every single class, 
power, and Corporation as soon as they have 
the impulse to subsist and be independent . It 
is with them as with the belly in the organism. 
It, too, asserts its independence, but at the same 
time its independence is set aside and it is sac- 
rificed and absorbed into the whole.” 

But the state is not merely a living organism. 
“To the mature stale,” says Hegel, “thought 
and consciousness essentially belong. ... As high 
as mind stands above nature, so high docs the 
state stand above physical life. Man must there- 
fore venerate the slate as ihc divine on earth, 
and observe iliat if ii is difficult to comprehend 
nature, it is infinitely harder to understand ihe 
state.” In saying this Hegel seems to go beyond 
analogy to the assertion of a definition. “1 he 
march of God in the w'orld, that is what the 
state is,” he declares. “The basis of the slate is 
the power of the reason actualizing itself as 
will. In considering the Idea of the state, we 
must not have our eyes on particular slates or 
on particular institutions. Instead we must con- 
sider the Idea, this actual God, by itself.” 

To those who object that the stale is finite, 
Hegel replies that “to hold that mind on earth, 
/.e., the state, is only a finite mind, is a one- 
sided view, since there is nothing irrational 
aboui actuality. Of course, a bad state is world- 
ly and finite and nothing else. But the rational 
state is inherently infinite.” As simply stated by 
Hegel in the Introtiuction to his Philosophy of 
History, “the State is the Divine idea as it exists 
on Earth.” 

The diverse conceptions of the state raise 
major issues in political theory concerning the 
origin of the state and ihc ends it serves, in 
both of which is involved the problem of the 
individual’s relation to the state. That problem 
is touched on in the chapter on Citizen, and 
wherever the problem of the common good or 
the general w'clfarc is discussed. Here the ques- 
tion whether the state is made for man or man 
for the state, whether the stale subordinates 
the individual in every phase of his hfc or only 
in those matters wherein the public welfare 
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takes precedence over private interests, serves 
critically to test the practical sijijnificance of 
dificrent theories of the state. Here also ques- 
tions concerning the relation of the family to 
the slate —discussed from the point of vic^ of 
the domestic community in the chapter on 
Family— throw light on the nature and origin 
of the political community. 

The word “community” and its synonsm 
“society” seem to be more inclusive in mean- 
ing than “state.” The family and the state are 
both communities— associations of individuals 
for a common purpose and sharing in a common 
life. The word “sratc” is customarily used only 
for the developed political socict> —whether a 
city-state, a feudal slate, or a nation state; the 
word “society” usually covers the tribal com- 
munity, the village, or anv community w hich 
IS politically primitive and has some of the 
characteristics of a large famil>. In addition 
there are within the state, at least in its modern 
formation, many organized groups which de- 
serve the name “society” —economic corpora- 
tions and other ass<Kiations, religious, educa- 
tional, professional, recreational; and more com- 
prehensive than anv particular political com- 
munity are the cities of Ctxl and man which, 
in \ugustine*s conception of them, are not to 
be identified with cither the Church or the 
Slate. 

Wilh the rise of the science of sociologs in 
our time, the idea of society* has come to be 
regarded as more general than that of state. But 
in the tradition of the great books, particularly 
those of political theory, the state seems to l>c 
considered the epitome of human society. All 
other forms of association arc, for the most 
part, discussed only in ilicir relation to the 
state, cither as the antecedents from which the 
state develops, or as the subordinate organiza- 
tions which It includes, or sometimes, as m the 
case of the church, a distinct but cooidinatc 
community. 

The nature of society in general and the 
problem of different types of social organiza- 
tion and development are not treated in the 
great books except in ihcir bearing on the 
family, the church, or the slate— the three 
communities which seem to be taken as repre- 
sentative or basic. Hence there is no chapter on 
society or community as such. What foi moriern 


sociology is a unified subject matter here divides 
into a number of related yet distinct ideas— 
the domestic community being treated in the 
chapter on Family, the religious community in 
the chapter on Rfligion, the various forms of 
economic oigani/alion in the chapters on La- 
bor and WTaiih. In this chapter, therefore, 
xvc shall confine our attention to the specifically 
political community, Ixiih in itself and in rela- 
tion to these other communities or social groups. 

Concha ED in pohik \l terms, the problems 
of the slate would stein to be inseparable from 
the problems of gos eminent. Yet the ideas of 
state and goscinmcnt may be sepaiaicd to the 
extent that one signifies the political commu- 
nity as a whole and the other the organization 
of its numbers aicoiding to relationships of 
ruler and ruled rurthermore, the slate may 
in one sense remain the same while in another 
u changes with changes in its foim of govern- 
ment. 

Some writers, like Aristotle and Htgcl, tend 
to identify siau and government \ristoil( , for 
example, says that “the sameness of the state 
consists e hi< flv m the sanuniss of itseonstitu- 
tion.” Oihcis, likt 1 ocke and Rous e ui, seem 
to regard government as part of the state, the 
chief insUiuiion of a civil sock tv or j-Hiluieal 
community, butjdclinue ly a means for secur- 
ing the ends for winch the stale is formed. I"or 
Locke govcinnifiu is primarily the legislative 
|X)wcr, lor Rousseau it is “the supreme admin 
isiration, the legitimate txereise of the execu- 
tive f)owci,” but for both it is a icpresciua- 
tive body — an organ of the whole body politic. 

Insofar as the great political theorists distin- 
guish problems of the external relation of slates 
W4ih one another from ihe^sc which concern the 
iiucnial organization of the state, and the re- 
lation of the slate to its own membe rs, they alse) 
tend to distinguish stale from government. 
Hegel's distinction between external and inter- 
nal sovereignty^ for example, conceives the 
whole coinnmntty as a sovereign state in rela- 
tion to other c|)mmuniiics and the state as a 
sovereign govcjfnmcnt in relation to its own 
members. j 

Such questions of sovereignty, or more gen- 
erally of the rdJation of states to one another, 
belong to this diaptcr as well as to the chapter 
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on War and Peace; but the theory of govern- 
ment is for the most part treated elsewhere — in 
the chapters on Government and Constitu- 
tion, and ill all the chapters dealing with the 
special forms of government. Still other prob- 
lems of government, which have a bearing on 
the nature of the state, its jxiwcrs, and its 
limits, arc dealt with in the chapters on Justice 
and Law. 

That it is somehow natural for men to asso- 
ciate jKjlitically is generally atfirmed, even by 
those who also think the state is artificial or 
conventional. No one takes either of the possi- 
ble extreme positions: that the state as a purely 
voluntary association is without any basis at 
all in man’s nature and needs; or that the state, 
like the Ikq hive and the ant mound, is purely 
a production of instinct. 

Saying that “man is by nature a political 
animal,” Aristotle goes on to remark that “man 
is more of a political animal than bees or other 
gregarious animals.” But the difference Aris- 
totle points out bctwc(‘n man and other social 
animals may make man the only political animal. 
It consists in the fact that man, licing “the only 
animal . . . endowed with the gift of speech,” 
can communicate with his fellows concerning 
“the expedient and inexpedient, and therefore 
likessise the just and the unjust.” What char- 
acterizes human associations, according to Aris- 
totle, is that they are built ufxm a shared sense 
of the expedient and the just. “Justice,” he 
writes, “is the iKind of men in stales.” 

Hobbes also distinguishes between human 
and animal societies, but seems to interpret the 
distinction dilFerently “Bees and ants live socia- 
bly one with another,” he says, “and yet have no 
other direction than their particular judgments 
and appetites; nor speech, whereby one of them 
can signify to another what he thinks cxix’dicnt 
for the common benefit.” Inquiring “why man- 
kind cannot do the same” — that is, live sociably 
without government and law — Hobbes offers a 
number of explanations, of which the last is 
that “the agreement of these creatures is natu- 
ral; that of men is by covenant only, which is 
artificial; and therefore it is no wonder if there 
be somewhat else required (besides covenant) 
to make their agreement constant and lasting, 
which is common power to keep them in awe 


and to direct their actions to the common 
benefit.” 

But though Hobbes calls the state artificial 
because he holds it to be the prcxluct of a con- 
tract, he docs not deny llic natural necessity 
which drives men to the creation of a common- 
wealth. Man quits the state of nature, w'liich is 
a “war of every man against every man,” to 
achieve self-preservation, or at least to enjoy 
the security of civil peace and the freedom ffom 
fear of violence. 

As natural as it may be for men to be “in 
that condition which is called war” when “they 
live without a common power to keep them all 
in awe,” it is equally natural, according to 
Hobbes, for men to seek peace. “The fiassions 
that incline men to peace arc fear of death, de- 
sire of such things as are necessary to commodi- 
ous living; and a hope by their industry to ob- 
tain them. And reason suggesteth convenient 
articles of peace, upon which men may be 
drawn to agreement.” The commonwealth is 
therefore natural, to the extent that man’s 
needs and passions require it and man’s reason 
recognizes certain natural laws for constructing 
it. 

The Slate is naturally necessary, not as the 
effect of instinctive determinations, but the 
rationally determined means to an end. If the 
end the state serves were not naturally sought, 
or if there were any other means which reason 
could devise for accomplishing that end, the 
stale would be purely conventional —and dis- 
pensable, “The final cause, end, or design of 
men in the introduction of that restraint upon 
themselves (in which we see them live in com- 
monwealths) is,” according to Hobbes, “the 
sight of ihtir own prcscrs'ation and of a more 
contented life thereby.” 

In this main particular Aristotle’s account of 
the origin of the state seems to be the same. 
Though he dot's not attribute its formation to 
a contract, and does not make fear the pre- 
dominant motive, he docs regard the state as 
natural only hecause of its indispensabiliiy as a 
means for achieving the ends men naturally 
seek. The family is natural, Aristotle suggests, 
because it is necessary for the pcrjxtuation of 
the race and “for the supply of men’s everyday 
wants.” When men aim “at something more 
than the supply of daily needs, the first society 
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to be formed is the village”— normally, an as- 
sociation of families. And ”whcn several villages 
are united in a single complete community, 
large enough to be nearly or quite self-sufficing, 
the state comes into existence, originating in 
the bare needs of life, and continuing in ex- 
istence for the sake of a good life. Therefore, if 
the earlier forms of society are natural, so is 
the Slate.” 

The implication seems to be that if men were 
not naturally impelled to seek a better life than 
the family or the tribal community can provide 
—in other words, if the family or village satis- 
fied all of man*s natural needs for society— the 
larger community, the state, would be neither 
natural nor necessary. That man is by nature a 
political animal does not, therefore, mean that 
men have always and ever^-where lived in slates. 

Aristotle refers to the man who lives apart 
from society, describing the natural outcast — 
“the ‘tribelcss, lawless, heartless one* whom 
Homer denounces”— as “a lover of war.” He 
conceives the state as coming into being subse- 
quent to more primitive forms of social life, 
each type of community being successively “es- 
tablished with a view to some good, for man- 
kind always act in order to obt.iin that which 
they think good.” Since he thinks that the state 
“aims at good in a greater degree than any other, 
and at the highest good,” he praises the man 
“who first founded the state” as “the greatest 
of benefactor?.” 

For Aristotle, then, there seems to be no in- 
consistency in saying that the state is as natural 
as the family and also that it is the result of a con- 
vention, /.e., a voluntary association of men. Nor 
docs there seem to be any inconsistency be- 
tween Hobbes’ view that the state is produced 
by a “covenant of every man with every man” 
and his understanding of the naturalness of the 
state in terms of the impulses which lead men 
to enter into this contract. The same double 
note appears in the account of the state’s origin 
which l.xx;ke, Rousseau, and Kant give. The 
issue raised by the contract theory thus seems to 
turn on the interpretation of the original con- 
vention— whether or not it has legal significance 
and what obligations or limitations it imposes. 

Where Hobbes, for example, interprets the 
contract as creating, along with the common- 


wealth, a sovereign person having absolute 
power, Locke seems to make majority rule the 
legal consequence of the original compact. God 
“designed man for a sociable creature,” accord- 
ing to Locke, “with an inclination and under a 
necessity to have fellowship with those of his 
own kind.” Yet even what he calls “the first 
society . . . between man and wife,” Locke says, 
“is made by a voluntary compact.” It makes 
no difference to Locke’s theory whether polit- 
ical societies develop by expansion from the 
family (which he takes to be the normal course 
of events) or result from a voluntary association 
of independent men. 

In cither case, political as distinguished from 
domestic society does not begin until “every 
man, by consenting with others to make one 
body politic under one government, puts him- 
self under an obligation to every one of that 
society, to submit to the determination of the 
majority. . . . This is done by barely agreeing to 
unite into one pohiical society, which is all the 
compact that is, or needs be, bf'tween the in- 
dividuals that enter into or make up a com- 
monwealth. And thus that which begins and 
actually constitutes any political society ts noth- 
ing but the consent of any number of free men 
capable of a majority to unite and incor|X)rate 
into such a society.” 

If it is “lhat,^nd that only, svhich did or 
could give beginning to any lawful government 
in the world,” it seems to lie equally evident to 
Locke that “absolute monarchy, which by some 
men is counted the only government in the 
world, is indeed inconsistent with civil society, 
and so can be no form of civil government at 
all.” 

Though Rousseau says that the most ancient 
of all societies, the family, is “the only one that 
is natural,” he qualifies this by adding that it 
remains natural only so long as the children 
need the family for their preservation. If the 
members of tht family remain united there- 
after, “they cohtinuc so no longer naturally, 
but voluntarily! and the family itself is then 
maintained only by convention.” By the same 
criterion, civil sikiety would seem to be natural, 
at least on Rcmsscau’s own supposition tliat 
“the obstacles ill the way of their preservation 
in the state of nature” are greater than the power 
of isolated individuals or fiimilies to maintain 
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themselves, and so ‘*the human race would 
perish unless it changed its manner of existence.” 

Rousseau, furthermore, explicitly denies that 
the transition from a state of nature to a state 
of civil society can be treated as an historical 
fact. It IS an hypothesis ^calculated to explain 
the nature of things, [rather] than to ascertain 
their actual origin.” The social contract, which 
Rousseau sometimes calls the ”first convene 
tion,” is, therefore, the legal, not the histoiical, 
origin of the state. As he formulates the com- 
pact, ”cach of us puts his person aiul all his 
power in common under the supreme direction 
of the general will, and, in our corporate capac- 
ity, we receive each member as an indivisible 
part of the whole.” 

Though “all the qualities of the general will” 
may “reside in the majority,” so that the 
general will can be discovered by a majority 
vote, unanimity is required to create the sover- 
eign body politic, with the right as well as the 
fxwer to compel “whoever refuses to obey the 
general will.” Roasscau points out that “the 
law of majority voting is itself something estab- 
lished by convention, and presupposes unanim- 
ity, on one occasion at least.” lb this extent 
Rousseau agrees with Txjckc about the juridical 
significance of the original convention or the 
universal consent which establishes a civil soci- 
ety; and just as Tvocke calls absolute monarchy 
inconsistent with the very nature of the state, 
so Rousseau uses the words “republic” and 
“lK)dy politic” intcrchiuigcably. “To be legiti- 
mate,” he writes, “the government must \k, 
not one with the sovereign, but its minister.” 

Bur Rousseau identifies government with the 
executive, rather than primarily with the legis- 
lative as J x>cke docs. He therefore denies that 
the original convention institutes government 
as well as the body politic itsclf--“ilic Sover- 
eign having no force other than the legislative 
fxjwcr.” In consequence, Rousseau and Locke 
differ somewhat in their discussion of the dis- 
solution of government as distinguished from 
the dissolution of society, or the death of the 
body |)olitic. Rousseau regards no law as irrev- 
ocable, “not excluding the social compact it- 
self; for if all the citizens assembled of one ac- 
cord to break the compact, it is impossible to 
doubt that it would be very legitimately 
broken/’ 


According to Kant, “a state is the union of a 
number of men under juridical laws”— the op- 
posite of the state of nature, “in which there 
is no distributive justice.” It is incumbent on 
men, says Kant, “to accept the principle that 
it is necessary to leave the state of nature, in 
which every one follows his own inclinations, 
and to form a union of all those who cannot 
avoid coming into reciprocal communication, 
and thus subject themselves in common to, the 
external restraint of public compulsory laws.” 

Kant refers to this principle as the “postu- 
late of public right” which obliges “all men to 
enter into the relations of a civil state of soci- 
ety.” The state thus seems to be both necessary 
and voluntary; for though he says that “the 
act by which a people is represented as consti- 
tuting itself into a state is termed the original 
contract^ yet he also adds that “this is properly 
only an outward mode of representing the idea 
by which the rightfulness of the process of or- 
ganizing the constitution may be made con- 
ceivable.” 

Against all these notions of the original con- 
tract, Hegel, criticizing Kant's treatment of 
marriage under the concept of contract, says 
that ”it is equally far from the truth to ground 
the nature of the state on the contractual rela- 
tion, whether the state is supposed to be a con- 
tract of all with all, or of all with the monarch 
and the government.” Contract, according to 
Hegel, belongs to the sphere of “relationships 
concerning private property generally.” Hence 
“the intrusion of this contractual relation . . . 
into the relation between the individual and 
the state has been productive of the greatest 
confusion in both constitutional law and 
public life.” 

A contract, Hegel explains, “springs from a 
person’s arbitrary will, an origin which marriage 
too has in common with contract. But the case 
is quite diflerent with the state; it docs not lie 
with an individual’s arbitrary will to separate 
himself from the state, liecausc we are already 
citizens of the slate by birth. The rational end 
of man is life in the state, and if there is no 
slate there, reason at once demands that one 
be founded. Permksion to enter a state or leave 
it must be given by the state; this then is not 
a matter which depends on an individuars ar- 
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bitrary will and therefore the state does not 
rest on contract, for contract presupposes arbi- 
trariness. It is false to maintain that the founda- 
tion of the state is something at the option of all 
its members. It is nearer the truth to say that it 
is absolutely necessary for every individual to 
be a citizen.** 

Hegel dismisses all questions concerning his- 
torical origins in general or particular as “no 
concern of the Idea of the state.** In the Idea 
itself, its antecedents arc to be found. The 
family and civil society arc the earlier— logical 
—moments in the development of the Idea of 
the State. “Civil society,** Hegel writes, “is the 
[state of] difference which intervenes between 
the family and the state, even if its formation 
follows later in time than that of the state.** 
The social contract theory applies only to what 
he calls “civil society,*’ by which he means the 
modern conception of the state “as a unity 
which is only a partnership. . . . Many modern 
constitutional lawyers,** Hegel goes on, “have 
been able to bring within their purview no 
theory of the state but this. In civil society 
each member is his own end** and, “except 
by contract with others, he cannot attain the 
whole compass of his ends, and therefore these 
others are means to the end of the particular 
members.*’ 

In another place, Hegel describes civil society 
as a system of complete interdependence for the 
attainment of selfish ends, “wherein the liveli- 
hood, happiness, and legal status of one man is 
interwoven with the livelihood, happiness, and 
rights of all.** In sStill another, he observes that 
only when the state is confused with civil soci- 
ety, only when “its specific end is laid down as 
the security and protection of property and 
personal freedom,'* docs “the interest of the in- 
dividuals as such become the ultimare end of 
their association.** Whence “it follows that 
mcmlicrship in the state is something optional. 
But the state’s relation to the individual is 
quite different from this. Since the state is 
mind objectified, it is only as one of its mem- 
bers that the individual himself has objectivity, 
genuine individuality, and an ethical life.’’ 

The unity of the state, unlike that of civil 
society, is, according to Hegel, “an absolute 
unmoved end in itself, in which freedom comes 
into its supreme right. . . . This final end has 


supreme right against the individual, whose su- 
preme duty is to be a member of the state.” 

It does not seem to be an inevitable corollary 
of the social contract theory tliat the state be 
conceived as serving the private interests of in- 
dividuals. “The welfare of the slate,” Kant de- 
clares, “is its own highest good.” It is not to be 
understood merely as “the individual well-being 
and happiness of the citizens of the state; for— 
as Rousseau asserts— this end may perhaps be 
more agreeably and more desirably attained in 
the state of nature.” Kant and laDckc both 
affirm a social contract, but where Kant makes 
the safety of the republic itself the highest law 
(salus reipublicae suprenia lex), Locke makes it 
the security of the people {salus popult), 

“The reason why men enter into society is 
the preservation of their property,” writes 
Locke. The property of the individual is in- 
secure in a state of nature; to avoid tliis insecu- 
rity “men unite into societies that they may 
have the united strength of the whole society 
to secure and defend their piopcitics.” When 
laicke says that the chief end of civil society is 
“the preservation of property,” he does not 
refer solely to economic goods, but to all the 
goods to which he thinks man has a natural 
right — “his life, liberty, and estate.” Men 
would not quit The state of nature, he writes, 
“were it not to preserve their lives, liberties 
and fortunes, and by stated rules of right and 
properly to secure their peace and quiet.” 

In the light of Locke’s conception of “prop- 
erty,” his position resembles Hobbes* statement 
of the end which men seek m forming a com- 
monwealth: “to live fK’aceably amongst them- 
selves and be protected against other men” and 
to get “themselves out from that miserable con- 
dition of war” in which life is “solitary, ptxir, 
nasty, brutish, and short.” 

It seems to be in a different sense of property 
that Rousseau holds that “the foundation of 
the social compact is property; and its first 
condition, that fveryone should be maintained 
in the f)eacefull possession of what belongs to 
him.” Restricting “property” to economic pos- 
sessions, Rousseku asks, “Are not all the advan- 
tages of socictjl for the rich and powerful?” 
Society, he observes, “provides a powerful pro- 
tection for the immense possessions of the rich, 
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and hardly leaves the poor nnan in quiet posses- 
sion of the cottage he builds with his own 
hands.’’ 

This and Adam Smith’s statement that “civil 
government, so far as it is instituted for the 
security of property, is in reality instituted for 
the defence of the rich against the poor, or of 
those who have some property against those 
who have none at all,’’ seem to anticipate the 
Marxist view of the state as the bulwark of 
property rights and an instrument of class op- 
pression. If the protection of property and the 
maintenance of economic inequalities is the 
sole purpose of the state, then the ultimate 
resolution of the class war in favor of a classless 
society will, in the opinion of Marx and Engels, 
be accompanied by what they call “the wither- 
ing away of the state’’ — an atrophy from loss of 
function. 

But even in a classless society, the state would 
not cease to function if its end were to secure 
not merely the individual’s wealth, but his 
whole wui Ijcing. Then, however, we must face 
another question— whether the happiness of 
the individual is the end of the state. Plato, for 
example, seems to answer this question in op- 
posite ways. 

In the Protagoras, it is said that “the desire 
for self-preservation gathered men into cities.” 
This is part of the Promethean legend of the 
origin of civili/ation. As told by Aeschylus — 
and in a similar account of early history by 
Lucretius— the story intimates that men con- 
tract to live together for protection against 
violence and to enjoy a belter life — the fruits 
of civil society or civilization. 

But in the Republic, Socrates says that, in 
constructing the ideal state, the aim is “not the 
disproportionate happiness of any one class, but 
the greatest happiness of the whole.” To the 
objection of Adcimantus that the citizens may 
be miserable in such a state, Socrates replies 
that we must consider whether “we would kx)k 
to their greatest happiness individually, or 
whether this principle of happiness docs not 
rather reside in the State as a whole.” Later Soc- 
rates reminds Glaucon, who wonders whether 
the members of the guardian (or ruling) class 
will not be unhappy, that wc are “fashioning 
the State with a view to the greatest happiness, 
not of any particular class, but of the whole.” 
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Aristotle criticizes Socrates for depriving 
even the guardians of happiness and for saying 
that “the legislator ought to make the whole 
state happy.” In his own view, “the whole can- 
not be happy unless most, or all, or some of its 
parts enjoy happiness. In this respect, happiness 
is not like the even principle in numbers, which 
may exist only in the whole, but in neither of 
the parts.” When Aristotle asserts that “the 
state exists for the sake of a good life,”^ he 
seems to have the happiness of individuals in 
mind, for he excludes slaves and brute animals 
from membership in the state on the ground 
that they can have “no share in happiness or in 
a life of free choice.” 

But Aristotle also seems to give the state pre- 
eminence over the individual. “Even if the end 
is the same for a single man and for a state,” he 
writes, “that of the state seems at all events 
something greater and more complete, whether 
to attain or to preserve.” This does not seem to 
him inconsistent with thinking that that “form 
of government is best in which every man, 
whoever he is, can act best and live happily.” 

Nor is Hegel reluctant to embrace both 
horns of the dilemma. Civil society rather than 
the state in its perfect realization seems to be 
devoted to the “attainment of selfish ends,” 
such as individual happiness. But Hegel also 
says it is “perfectly true” that “the end of the 
stale is the happiness of the citizens. ... If all 
is not well with them, if their subjective aims 
arc not satisfied, if they do not find that the 
state as such is the means to their satisfaction, 
then the fooling of the slate is itself insecure.” 

The foregoing considerations of the nature, 
origin, and end of political society enter into 
the various conceptions of the ideal state which 
appear in the tradition of western thought. 
They also have a bearing on the division of 
social classes in the slate, on the duties of the 
statesman or prince, and the principles of state- 
craft— the an or science of the ruler. Finally, 
they have implications for the relation of states 
to one another and for the difl'erent historic 
formations of the state. 

All the modern writers who make some dis- 
tinction between the state of nature and the 
state of civil society seem to agree that inde- 
pendent or sovereign states in their relation to 
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one another are in a stare of nature. Identify- 
ing the state of nature with the state of war, 
Hobbes remarks that ‘‘though there had never 
been any time, wherein particular men were 
in a condition of war one against another, yet 
in all times, kings and persons of sovereign 
authority^’ arc “in the state and posture of 
gladiators . . . which is the posture of war.” 

Similarly, to the question, “Where arc or 
ever were there any men in a state of nature?” 
Locke replies, “all princes and rulers of inde- 
pendent governments all through the world are 
in a state of nature.” Because “bodies politic” 
remain “in a state of nature among themselves,” 
they experience, aLCording to Rousseau, “all 
the inconveniences which had obliged individ- 
uals to forsake it.” With the same intent, 
Montesquieu observes that “princes who live 
not among themselves under civil law are not 
free; they arc governed by force; they may 
continually force or be forced.” 

In Kant’s opinion, “states, viewed as nations 
in their external relations to one another— like 
lawless savages— are naturally in a non-juridical 
condition,” and he adds that “this natural con- 
dition is a state of war.” Similarly, Hegel 
writes that “since the sovereignty of a stale is 
the principle of its relations to others, states are 
to that extent in a state of nature in relation to 
each other.” 

On any of the theories concerning the origin 
of the state, it may be asked why political soci- 
ety cannot be enlarged to include all mankind. 
If, for example, in Aristotle’s view, the stale is 
a union of villages, as the village is a union of 
families, why may not a further expansion of 
political society be brought about by a union 
of states? 

The question is not simply one of geograph- 
ical limits or extent of population. The mod- 
ern national state, though normally larger than 
the ancient city-state, remains an individual 
state and in the same external relationship to 
other states. Even the expansion of a city-state 
like Rome, at the greatest extent of its imperial 
domain, docs not exemplify the principle of the 
world-state unless it is proposed that the polit- 
ical uniheatton of mankind be brought about 
by conquest and maintained by despotism. 

Though Aristotle describes the "tate as 
formed by a combination of villages, he docs 


not propose a combination of states to form a 
larger community. His reason may be that the 
essence of the state lies in its sclf-suflicicncy. 
Consequently, “the best limit of the population 
of a state is the largest number which suffices 
for the purposes of life, and can be taken in at a 
single view”; and the territory need be no 
larger than one which enables the population to 
be “most entirely self-sufficing.” 

The moderns, in contrast, propose the ex- 
pansion of the political community by the amal- 
gamation of separate political units. Montes- 
quieu, for example, suggests that by entering 
into a “confederate republic,” a number of 
small states can obtain the security which none 
of them has by itself. “If a republic be small,” 
he writes, “it is destroyed by a foreign force; if 
it l>e large, it is ruined by an internal imperfec- 
tion.” A confederate republic, he thinks, “has 
all the internal advantages of a republican, to- 
gether with the external force of a monarchical, 
government. . . . This form of government,” 
Montesquieu continues, “is a convi ntion by 
which several petty states agree to become 
members of a larger one, which they inicnd to 
establish. It is a kind of assemblage of societies, 
that constiiiitc a new one, capable of increasing 
by means of further associations, till they ar- 
rive at such a dt;grec of power as to be able to 
provide for the security of the whole body.” 

is not security against external aggression, 
but internal peace, which leads Rousseau to 
propose an association more extensive than any- 
thing Montesquieu scerns to have in mind‘~a 
confederation of all the states of Europe. Rut 
he docs not see beyond Europe to all the states 
of the world. He regards “the great city of the 
world” as something less than a political society 
with civil laws, for he speaks of it as “the l)ody 
politic whose general will is always the law of 
nature.” 

Nor are the American Federalists, Hamilton, 
Madison, and Jiy, able, at the end of the i8th 
century, to envisage the unlimited extension of 
the principle ot federal union. They content 
themselves with arguing for the possibility of 
so extensive a union as the projected United 
States of Ameflca, against those who quoted 
“the obscrvaiiohs of Montesquieu on the neces- 
sity of a contracted territory for a Republican 
Government.” 
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Before our own day Kant alone seems to con- 
template the possibility of a world state through 
federal union. The “cosmopoiiiical ideal/* he 
says, is universal union of states analogous to 
that by which a nation becomes a state,*’ The 
postulate of reason which obliges men to quit 
the state of nature and form a civil union ap- 
plies to states as well. “The natural state of 
nations, as well as of individual men,” Kant 
writes, “is a state which it is a duty to pass out 
of, in order to enter into a legal state.” But the 
ideal is impracticable in Kant’s opinion— again 
because of the supposed limits of government 
with respect to extended territories and popu- 
lations. 

“With the too great extension of such a union 
of states over vast regions, any government of 
it, and consequently the protection of its in- 
dividual members, must at last become impos- 
sible.” Kant therefore proposes as an alterna- 
tive a “permanent congress of nations,” but 
one which, being “a voluntar>' combination of 
sUus . . . would be dissolvable at any tinu” — 
a mere league or confederacy, and not such a 
federal union “as is embodied in the United 
States of America, founded upon a political 
constitution, and therefore indissoluble.” 

The further implications ol Kant’s firoi^osal, 
the alicrnalive it replaces, and Hegel’s objcc- 
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tions to either, are discussed in the chapter on 
War and Peace. Here it seems appropriate to 
conclude with that vision of the world state 
which appears early in the tradition of the 
great books. It is conceived not as a w'orld- 
wide federal union, but as a universal or un- 
limited community in which all men are ciii- 
7x‘ns together even as they belong to one human 
brotherhood. 

“If our intellectual part is common,” argues 
the philosophical Roman Emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius, “the reason also, in respect of which 
we arc rational beings, is common; if this is so, 
common also is the reason which commands us 
what to do, and what not to do; if this is so, 
there is a common law also; if this is so, wc are 
fellow-citizens; if this is so, we arc members of 
some political community; if this is so, the 
world is in a manner a state,” 

Centuries later Dante, in the first book of his 
De Monorchia, recaptures this ancient vision 
of the world state. Because “a plurality of 
authorities is disorder,” authoriiv must be 
single; and therefore, Dante argues, “world 
government is necessary ... for the \vell-lx:ing 
of the world.” It must be conceived as gov- 
erning “mankind on the basis of what all have 
in common.” By that “common la\v% it leads 
all toward peace.” 
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Philosophy of History, part ii, 260 b 261 a; 
pari- 111, 287 a-d 

33. The state as natural or conventional or both 

7 Plato: Republic, bk n, 316c-319a / Laws, bk 
III, 663d 666c; bk x, 760a 761d 

QARisTtiiEF; Pohtus , bk i, rti 2 445 b 446 d; 

BK in, i II 6 [1278^*15 29) 475 d- 476 a 
12 Ai RELiirs: Meditations, bk iv, si.< i 4 264 a: 
BK VII, srcT 280 c; bk viii, si c r ^4 288 a-b; 
BK ix, SECT 9 292 b d; bk x, srr r 6 297 a b 
20 Aqihnss: Summa Thcologua, part 1 ii, q 
A 4, ANs 229 b 230 c 

23 HoBBts: lA'vimhan, intro, 47a b; pari ii, 
lOOa-c; lOla-b; 113c 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 462d'463a 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop ^5 ^7 433b- 
436a esp prop ^7, sciioe 2 435b-436a 
33 Pascal: Periseef, 304 227b 228a 
35 I .o(Kf: Civil Government, cii ii, smt 14 15 
28 b'C; ch vii, sect 87-89 44a d; ch vih 
46c-53c; cii xix, sfct 21 i 73d-74a 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit oflMws, bk i, Ic 2d 
38 Rousseai’: Inequality, 3S%h c / Political Econ- 
omy, 367b / Social Contract, bk i, 387b,d'392a; 
bk II, 399b'C; bk 111, 419c-d; 423a-c; 424d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 412c'413a; 433c'434c; 
435a-436b; 437c-d; 450d-451a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 302d-303a 

46 IIigil: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 75 
31d-32b; pa^t hi, par 203 68a'C; par 280 
94d-95a; adi^tions, 47 124a'b / Philosophy 
of History, in^o, 164b-c 
54 Freud: Civilaation and Its Discontents, 780b d 

33(1) Man as by Mature a political animal: the 
human neejd for civil society 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 44 a- 45 a / Republic, bk ii, 
316c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viir, cir 12 [1162*16-25] 
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414c; BK IX, CH Q tii69'>i8-22) 423b / Politics, 
BK I, CH 2 [I252*»27 125^*^9J 446a-d; bk hi, 
CH 6 [i278*'is -29l 475d'476a 
12 RpicThTi's: Discourses, bk i, ch 23 128C'd 
12 Ai hruus: Meditations, uk ii, skct i 256b, d; 
BK IV, si.cT 4 264a; srer 29 266a; bk vii, 
si-.cT 280c; SECT 55 283b<c; bk viii, sect 
34 2S8a-b; sect ‘)6 290c; sect <>9 290d; bk 
IX, si.ci 9 292b'd; sect 23 293c; bk x, sect 
6 297a'b; bk xi, sect H SOSa-b; bk xii, sect 
30 aiOa b 

18 Ai'(.rsTiKh: City of (rod, bk xii, ch 27 359c- 
360a, c; bk xix, ch 5 513d-514b; cii 17 S22b- 
523a 

19 Agi'iN-vs: Summa Theologua, part i, o 96, a 4 
512d-513c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, r\RT i 11, q 94. 
a 2 221d-223a; q 96, a 4, ans 233a-d 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, viii [91- 
148) I17d-118c 

23 Hobbes: IjCfiathan, part i, 84c-8bb: 93d 94a; 

I'^RT II, 99a-100c; concm sion, 279a'C 
28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 454a 

30 Hac*)n: Advancement of learning, 20c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 18, schol 
429a*d; prop 35, corue i 2 433c-d 

35 Locke: Civil Government, cii 11, sect 13-15 
2«r-r; cii vii, si cr 77 42b 
36Swirr: Gulhver, p\rt iv, 159a-163b esp 
160a b 

38 Monti sQUii-i : Spirit of Laun^ bk 1, ld-3a 
38 Roitssiau: Inequality, 330d 331d; 362c d / 
Social Contract, bk i, 387d3S8c; bk 11, 
397a b 

43 1*>.iieraeist: mmber 6, 39a'b; number 10, 
50b c; NL'MBi R 15, 65b d; ni mbi r 17, 69c; 
number 34, llOc-d; ni'mber 49, 160a; num- 
ber 55, 174c-d 

43 Mile: Utilitarianism, 460a 461c; 469c-d 
46 Heuel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 183 
64a; par 188-195 65c-67a; additions, 47 
124a b / Philosophy ofUUtorw part i \ , 361 c d 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, SlOa-d; 321b 
52 Dostoevsky: Brother^ Karamazov, bk v, 
127b 137c passim 

54 I'ri up: Group Psychology, 684d / CivUuatum 
and Its Discontents, 787a-c; 791b c 

3 ^(2) Natural law and the formation of the 
state 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, pari i, 86c-87b; 91a'96b; 
PART II, 99a d; 131a 

31 Spin»»za: Ethics, part iv, prop 37, sciioi. 2 
435b436a 

35 I ^ocke: Civil Government, ch 1 ix 35a'54d 
passim, esp cii ix 53C'54d; ch xi, srer 136 
56c d 

38 Montesquiru: Spirit of Laws, bk i, la-2d 
38 Rousseau: Inequality, 329a'334a,c esp 330a' 
331c 

42 ¥^kht\' Science of Right, 433c-434c 

43 Declaration 01 Independence: [1-15I la b 


43 Federalist: number 43, 143b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part iv, 361 c-d 

3 r. The condition of man in the state of na- 
ture and in the state of civil society: the 
state of war in relation to the state of 
nature 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 44a 45a / I^ws, bk i, 641a 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 2 [1253*30 39] 
446d 

15 Tacite's: Annals, bk hi, 5lb 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 12, 51 7d' 
518c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theohgica, part i, q 96, a 
4 512d-5l3c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part r, 84c'87b; 90b d; 
94b'C; 96a b; part ii, 99a-b; 131a-c; 138c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 93b-94a 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Learning, 20C'd 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 37, schol 2 
435b436a 

35 Locke: Civil Government, cn i-ix 25a 54d esp 
CII 11- HI 25d-29d, cii ix 53c 54d; cii xi, spr.r 
1^6 137 56c-57b; ch xii, sect 145-146 58d' 
59a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Imws, bk 1, 2b-3a; 
bk vHi, 52a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 329a'334a,c; 342C' 
345c; 354a b; 355b-c; 362a'366d / Polittcal 
Economy, 374a'b / Social Contract, bk i, 389d' 
390a; 391b; 393b-c; bk 11, 398a b; 399b-c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 309a'31lc 

41 C^ibbon: Decline and Pall, 86d-87b: 237c d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 222b-c / Science of Right, 
405d 406c; 408c-409c; 433c-434d; 435c-436b; 
450d-45Ia; 452a-d 

43 Fi DERALisr: number 51, 164c-d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 204d-205b 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 187 
65a-c; par 194 66c'd; par 3^3-^^4 109b-c / 
Philosophy of History, intro, 171C'172b: 
199b c; part iv, 317d'318a 

The social contract as the origin of civil 
society or the state: universal consent as 
the basis of the constitution or govern- 
ment of the state 

7 Plato: LVi/o, 216d-219a,c / Republic, bk ii, 
311b'C / Imws, bk hi, 666b'667d / Seventh 
Utter, 807a'b 

9 Arisiotee: Politics, bk u , ch 9 [i27o**2o-22] 
466d; UK iv, cn 9 [1294^^4 V)] 494d 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk v [ioii- 
1027I 74b'C 

18 Ai gustine: City of God, bk iv, oh 4 190d; 
BK xix, ch 21 524a'525b: ch 24 528b-c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thcologica, part i-ii, q 
90, A 3 207a c; 0 97, A 3 237b 238b; q 105, a 
2, ANS 309d 316a 

23 Hobbes: Lenathan, part r, 97C'd; part ii, 
100c-102c; 109b'C; 113c; 133b; part 111. 
200a'b 
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(3. The origjhe^ preserpotknf ami dh$obU$m 
the state. 3 ^. The social contract as the 
origin pf cMl society or the state: unwersal 
consent as the basis ef the constitution or 
government ef the state,) 

31 Spinoza: Fjhu's, p^RT iv, prop 37 , sciiol 2 
435b-436a 

35 Locke: Cwii Government, ch ii, sect 14-15 
28b-c; cii \ii, SECT 87 ch viii, sect 122 44a- 
53c; CH X, SECT 1^2 55a-b; ch xi, scer 
SSb'd; SECT 141 SSa-b; ch xv, sect 171 
6 Sa-b; ch xvi, svct 175 65d; sect 192 69c d; 
CH XIX 73d-81d pjssirn, esp sec r 211 73d-74a, 
SECT 243 81d 

38 Montesquieu: Sptrtt of Lau/s, bk ix, 58b, d- 
60a 

38 Rolsseau: Inequality, 353c 355b; 358b*d / 
Poltiical Economy, 367b; 370b c / Social Con- 
tract, BK I 387b,d 394d esp 391b-392a; bk 11 , 
400a-c; bk hi, 423a-424d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 403b-c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 412c-413a; 434b-c; 
435a-436c; 437c-d; 450d-452a 

43 Dfclaration of Inokpendence* I1-15I la b 

43 Federalist: number t. 29a-b; number 22, 

84d'85a; number 38 , 121b-c; number 44 , 
144d-145a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 302d-303a / Representative 
Government, 327b,d'332d passim 

46 Hfgel: Philosophy of Right, psRr i, par 75 
31d-32b; part 111, par 258, 80d 81b, addi- 
tions, 47 124a-b; zi6 135c d 

3tf. Love aod justice as the bond of men in 
states: friendship and patriotism 

5 Sophocles; Antigone [332-375] 134a-b 

5 F^uripides: Suppliants [ 286 - 364 ] 260d-26lc / 
Phoenician Maidens [ 528 - 367 ] 382c-d; [ 991 - 
1018 ] 387a-b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk vii, 225d-226b; 
255c-d; bk viii, 273d 

OThucydidls: Peloponnesian War, ok ii, 
397d'398c; 402b 404a; bk vi, 513d 514b; 
534b c 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 44a-45a / Symposium, 
152b-d; 154a'b / Republic, bk i, 308b 309b; 
BK IV, 346a-356a; bk v, 360d-365d / Imws, 
bk IV, 678d-679a; bk v, 692b c; 694d; bk vi, 
701a / Seventh Letter, 814b-c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk viii, ch i [ii55*22 28] 
406d; CH 9-12 41ld-414d passim; bk ix, ch 6 
420C'421a / Politics, bk 1, cii 2 [i 253*29 39 ] 
446d; BK If, CH \ [1262*25 '’23] 457b-d; ch 5 
[i 265 * 23 -** 27 ] 458b-d; bk hi, ch 9 11280*32- 
1281*2] 477d478c; bk iv, ch 11 (i295*»i-34j 
495c-496a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 11 262a'b 

14 Plutarch: Romulus, 20c-21a / Lycurgus^ 
36a-b; 44d-45c / Pelopidas, 238d-239d / Dion, 
784d-78Sa 

15 Tacifus: Histories, bk iv, 284c 28Sa 


18 Augustine: City of Cod, bk n, ch 21 161b- 
162d; BK IV, CH 4 190d; bk xix, ch 21 524a- 
525a; ch 23 24 , 528a-c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, xi [ 13 - 90 ] 15b- 
16a; xxxii-xxxiv 47c-52d; purgatory, vi 
158 - 151 ] 61b-62c; xv 75b-76d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 75c 

31 Spinoza; Ethics, part iv, appendix, x xvii 
448a-d 

35 Locke; Civil Government, ch vih, sect 107 
49b-d / Human Understanding, bk 1 , cii 11 , 
SECT 2 1048' b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 16Sb-166a 

38 MoNiESQiuEij; Spirit of Imws, xxiia-d; bk v, 
18d 19d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 323b'd / Political 
Economy, 373c-374a; 376a'b / Social Con- 
tract, BK HI, 421c 422a 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 4d 
43 Ffdfrai isi: number 14 , 62a d; number 17 , 
69c 70d; number 27 , 95c-d; number 29, 
lOOa-b; number 46 , 150c 151a 
43 Mill: Representative Government, 343a, 424c- 
425b; 428b-c / Utthtarianism, 460a 461c; 
464d 476a,c passim, esp 469C'd, 473d 474b 
46 Hlcfl: Philosophy of Right, part hi, pai 207 - 
269 84b d; par 289 97b d; par 325 107d; 
addiiions, i 6 o-i 6 i 142d 143b / Philosophy of 
History, INTRO, 172b d; part hi, 300c 301a; 
PART IV, 318a; 320c 321a: 334b c; 365b c 
49 Darrin Descent of Man, d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk ix, 384c 388a, c; 
BK XI, 474a'b, 475b 476c 

52 Dostoivsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
158b 159a 

54 Freud* Group Psychology, 672a'678d rsp 
674a, 678a-c;tJ85d 686 c / Ego and Id, 707c d 
/ C wiUzation and Its Discontents, 780c, 785d; 
791c 

3/. Fear and dependence as the cause of social 
cohesion: protection and security 

5 Afsciiylus Foimentdes [ 681 - 710 ] 88 b-c 

5 SopHOCLi s. Antigone [162 210 ] 132 C'd / Ajax 
[1047 1090] 152 a b 

6 Tnur ydidls. Peloponnesian War, bk 11 , 402b' 
404a 

7 Plato* Protagoras, 44a-45b / Republic, dk ii, 
311b'c;316c 319a 

9 AhisTorLF Politics, bk hi, ch 6 [i278’’i5 29] 
475d-476a; ch 9 ( 1280*32 - 1281 * 2 ] 477d 478c; 
BK V, ch 8 [ 1308 * 25 - 30 ] 510b-c 
12Lucreiius: feature of Things, bk v [loii- 
1027 1 74b c \ 

18 Augustine* City of God, bk i, ch 30 147b d* 
23 Macihavell Prince, ch ix, ISb-c; ch xvii, 
24a d 

23 Hobbes: Lev %than, part i, 77a; 77c; 84c 86 b; 
86 d 67b; 901 i-d; part 11 , 99a'101a; 109b c; 
116c d ’ 

31 Spinoza: EtHics, part iv, prop 37 , schol 2 
435b'436a 
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^ Lockb; Toleration^ 16a-« / Cwil Government^ 
CH 11, SECT 13--15 28aH;; ch vm, sect 95 
46c-d; CH IX 53c-54d; ch xi, sect 136-137 
56c-57b 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 262a 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 1, 2b'd 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 354C'355a / Political 
Economy, STOb-c; 374a-375b; 381c-382b / 
Social Contract, bk 1, 391b-c; bk 11, 398a'd; 
BK iii,417d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 309a-311c 

40 C^bbon: Decline and Fall, 91b 

42 Kant: Scietice of Right, 435C'436b 

43 Federalist: number 15, 65b-c: number 29, 
101a; number 51, 163b'C 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 422b / 
Utilitarianism, 471a'b 

46 Hecel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 261, 
83d / Philosophy of History, part ii, 283b-c; 
part III, 285a'b; 287a 288b; 289b'd; 300c> 
301c; part IV, 328b'330b; 342b'd; 344a'C 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 321 b-c 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b 137c passim 

54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 884a 

3^- The identity and continuity of a state: the 
dissolution of the body politic or civil 
society 

9 y\RlSTOTLE: PoHttCS, BK 111, CH 3 473a-C 
15 'lACiTtfs: Histories, bk i, 212b 
23 Hobbes: Ijevtathan, part ii, 116c'd; 148c- 
153a; 154b“C; conclusion, 280C'281a 
25 Montaigne: Essays, 464c-465c 
35 Locke: Civil Government, cii xvi, sect 175 
65d; CH XIX 73d'81d passim, esp sect 211 
73d 74a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk x, 62d 
38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 374b / Social 
Contract, bk 1, 392d; bk ii, 395b; bk 111, 407c; 
408c; 418a'420a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 450d 451b 

43 Declaratujn oi- Independence: [41-471 2a 
43 Articles of Confederation: xii 9b 

43 Const! ruriON of the U.S.: article vi [ 578 - 
582] 16d 

43 Federalist: number 4^, 142d 143a; number 
84, 254b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, pari* 111, par 269 
84d; par 272, 90b c; par 347 lllb-c; addi- 
tions, 161 143a-b 

50 Marx: Capital, 175c 

4. The physical foundations of society: the 
geographical and biological conditions 
of the state 

4a, The territorial extent of the state: its im- 
portance relative to different forms of 
government 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 318c-319a; bk iv, 
343d-344a / Laws, bk v, 691d 


9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, ch 6 [i265»io-i81 
460b-c; BK HI, CH 3 473a-c; bk iv, ch 4 
[i29i*i9-2il 490b-c; ch 15 [1299*32 -^^loj 
500a-b; bk vi, ch 4 [i3i9*2o-*»2] 522d'523a; 
bk vh, ch 5 530d-531b 

14 Plutarch: Numa Pompilius, SSa-b / Solon, 
72d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 58a-b / Histories, 
HK IX, 224d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk hi, ch 10 172d- 
I73c 

35 Locke: Cwil Government, ch v, sect 38 
33b-c; sect 45 34d*35a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk iv, Da-b; 
BK viii, 56b-57c; bk ix, 58b,d'59b; bk \i, 
83c-d; BK xvii, 124c-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 323b-c / Political 
Economy, SSOa-b / Social Contract, bk i, 
394b-c; bk ii, 403a-404c; bk hi, 411a; 412a'b; 
413a-d; 417b-c; 422d-423a 
40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, lb-3c; 8b-lld; 
33d'34a,c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 455c 456a 

43 Articles of Confederation: ix [262-274J 
7d8a 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: article iv, 
sect 3 16b 

43 Federalist: number i, 30d-31a; number 2, 
31 C'd; number 7, 41d-42d; number 9, 47c- 
48d; NUMBER 10, 51c-S3a; number 13-14 
59a-62d passim, esp number i^, 60b d: 
NUMBER 28, 97c-98b; number 37, 120b d; 
Ni'MBtR 43, 140d'141a; number 51, 164d- 
165a; number 63, ]92d'193a; number 84, 
253d-254b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 273b-c / Representative Govern' 
fnent, 330a-c; 3S2a-353a; 432b'C 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 296 
99a -b / Philosophy of History, part i, 243c-d; 
part h, 273d'274a; part iv, 342C'd 

4b. The influence of climate and geography on 
political institutions and political econ- 
omy 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ix, 314a,c 

6 Thucydidfs: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 
349b-d; 352c-d; 372c-d 

7 Plato: Laws, dk iv, 677a c; bk v, 696d-697a 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk 11, ch 10 |i27i'*3o-381 

468a; [1272*40 '*2] 468d; [i272'’i7-2o] 469a; 
BK V, CH 3 |i303'*8-i 81 505a-b; bk vii, ch 5 
[i 326*^26 ]-ch 7 [1327*^321 530d 532a: cii ii 
[i 33o*‘34-*'i7l 535a'b 

10 lliPPocTRATEs: Airs, Waters, Places, par 16 
15d-16a 

14 Plutarch: Solon, 72d / Themistocles, 96b-c 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 224a>b; 295b-296b 
38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 1, 3c-d; bk 

VH, 46c-47a; bk xiv 102b,d-108d; bk \v, 
111a c; BK XVI, 116a 120a: bk xvii-xvni 122a- 
134d; BK XIX, 138b-c; 140c-d; 143d"144b; bk 
XXI, 153a-154a 
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(4. TAe physical Jwndatims qf society: the geo^ 
graphical and bhhgical condiHens of the 
state. 4b. The influence of climate and 
geography on political institutions and 
political economy.) 

38 Roussp.ait: Inequality, 325b / Social Contract, 
BK II, 404b>c; 405c-d; bk hi, 415b 417c; 422c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 8b-10b; bk 
in, 173b'C 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 83c-d; 87d-91b esp 
90c'91 b ; 236C'23 7a ; 396b'398a passim ; 567a d ; 
655d-657c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 220b<225a passim, 
esp 221b-222d, 224b: 338b-c: 341c 343b pas^ 
sim; 355c<d; 427b 428a 

43 FEDr.R\usT: number 2 , 31c*d; number 5, 
38a; number 8 , 46a-47a: number 11, 55b' 
56b; NUMBER 12 , 57b 58b; number 24, 88c' 
89a; number 25, 89d-90a;Nf^MBER ^8, 124c'd; 
NUMBER 41, 133c: 134d'135a 

43 Mill: Representattte Government, 424c '428a 
passim 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 247 
78a'b / Philosophy of History, in i ho, 190b- 
201a, c esp 194b-196a; part i, 243d 244c; 
248c-249d; 251c-2S2d; part u, 259d'260a; 
261a; 263d-264a; part ju, 286b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 323a -b 

50 Marx: Capital, 253b 255a 

4c. The size, diversity, and distribution of pop- 
ulations: the causes and effects of their 
increase or decrease 

OHeroootus: History, bk i, 22d'23a 

6 TnucYDiDEb: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 
349b-d; bk 11, 391c-392a; 399b-401b 

7 Plato: Republic, dk iv, 343d-344a / !mws, 
BK III, 663d-667a; bk v, 691d; 693a-c 

9 Aristotle: Ethus, bk ix, cii io [1170^29 54) 
424c t Politics, BK II, < ii 6 [1265*10 -18J 460b c; 
[i 265*38 -^**i 7] 460d-461a; ch 9 [1270*15 Wi) 
466b-c; bk hi, ch 15 [i286**8-22l 484d-485a; 
BK IV, CH 6 [i292'*4i -129^*11] 492c; ch ii 
[1296*6-1^] 496b; CH 13 [1297^22-28] 498a; 
BK V, CH I 504d'505a; bk vi, 

CH 6 [i ^2o*'^9-i 321*4) 524c; bk vii, ch 4 
S30a-d; ch 6 531b-d esp [1327*12-17] 531b 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 138b' 139a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part h, 157a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 330b d 

35 Locke: Civil Government, cii xiii, sect 157- 
158 61c 62b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit <cf Imws, bk vii, 46c- 
47a; BKxviii, 127a'b; bk xxih 187b,d-200a,c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 365c '366b / Political 
Economy, 367d; 378b / Social Contract, bk 11, 
404a'C; bk 111, 407c-408b; 413d; 417b'418a; 
420b'C; 422d-423a; bk iv, 428b c 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, dk i, 33c'34b: 
71a'd; dk 111, 163a-165b; bk iv, 243b,d-244a; 
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7c; 20d 25c; 94b 95b 

32 Milton: Lord Gen. Cromwell 69a-b / Sr 
Henry Vane 69b / Paradise Lost, bk ii [430- 
456]'l20b-121a 

35 Locke: Civil Got'crnment, ch vhi, sect 105 - 
112 48c-51b 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part i, 28b 29b; part hi, 
]12all3b 

38 Montesouieu: Spirit of Lawf, bk v, 22a'b; 
BK VI, 40a’b; bk xxi, 170a; bk xxvht, 259b; 
BK XXIX, 262a'b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 327 a / Social Contract, 
BK HI, 414c-d 

40C]idbon: Decline and Fall, 31d-32c; 61d-64c 
passim; 74a' b; 142b'C; 255b,d-257a passim; 
284a b; 338d-344a,c esp 338d 339c, 343C' 
344a; 430a-d; 448c-449c; 534c; 577a-d 

41 Ciibbon: Decline and Fall, 67d-68b; 103d' 
104c; 504c-505a; 577d'579a 

42 Ksnt: Judgement, 504a-b 

43 Constitution of thf U.S.: article 1, SFcr 2 
[11 16] 11b; .SECT 3 [67-72] 12a; article h, 
SECT I [ 375-^82] 14 d 

43 F EDERALisr: nt.’mbcr 2, 32b'33b; number 
52, 165c; NUMBER 57, 176d'177a; si'miier 62, 
188d 189a; number 68, 206b'C; number 72, 
2l7d; NUMBER 75, 223c-d 

43 Mill: Representative Government, 336c 338c 
passim; 341d'344d; 353b'354b; 363b-366a; 
398d'399d; 406d; 407d-408d 

44 Boswell; Johnson, nSa-b; J74a-c 

46 HuGi l: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 292 
98a / Philosophy of History, part 11 , 275d- 
276d; 281c 282d; part iv, 360b-c; 361d-362a; 
366b; 368b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 9 c- 10 d; bk x, 
465c-467a; bk xiv, 611a-c; epilogue 1, 
645a'646c 
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(8. TS€ offices ^ states the statesman, king, or 
prince,) 

8c, The education or training of the statesman 
or prince 

7 Plato Etpubhc, dk ii iii 320c 3Hd, bk \, 

366a c, BK VI Mif 383b 401d / Itmaetis^ 

442c d / BK nr 672d 676b rk xii, 

794a 799a c / Sainth letter, 801c 802d 

9 \RisTOTLr hthui, bk \ ui 9 [ii8o'’29- 
435d436a,c / Politico, bk in, ch 4 
[1277*1 474a 475a ch iS [ 1288*^^ 

487a,c, BKVii, CH 14 [i^^2*’i^ r^^^*i7|537b 
538a, BK vni, <.h 4 [i^5S‘*25 ^8j S44a b 

12 \uRi-LnTs Mcdttdttontj bk 1 253a 256d 

14 Pi ui ARCH Ptrnles, 122d 123c / tkilnade , 

156c 158b / tlau , 480b, d 481a / ilex 
ander 542d S44a / ( ato the Younger, 625b 
626a / Dion 781 h,d 788b 

15 TAcirib /innuhy bk n 34c d pk \if, llld, 

BK xnr, 125d 126a, bk xiv, 153d 155a / 
Histotieyy BK i\ , 267c 

23 MvcHiAviiLLi Prince la 37d csp in xiv \ix 
21b 30a 

23l]oDBhs l^iathitn, imro 47b d i vri n 
164a,c 

24 Rabm Ais Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk i» 

18b 19d, 26d 30c 

25 Montak Nt / 437b c 

26 Shaki npeaim Ut Henry IV\ vi. 1 i, st n 
[119 240J 436c 437 d act in s< u [9^ i6r] 

453d 454c ///£«r\ P, \( i i, s< i [22 ()8]533b c 

29C1RVANTIS Don Quixote, r\Ri n, 332c 
336a, 362a c 

30 Bacon Adiamenicntofl tarmng,Ac 7c 23a b 

36 Swin Gulluer, part n, 73a 76b 

38 Rolsspal Social Contiact, bk in 414b 

40 Cjibbon Decline and I all, 32a 62a c 86c, 

245b c, 260a b, 275c 276a‘, 284a c 430a, 

534a c. 669b 

41 Gibbon Decline and Pall, 15b c 508c 509d 

43 1 r-DPRALlSI M MBl R 27, 95c d, NL MBI R ^5, 

114bc, MMBPR 5i, 168b 169d prssim 

MMBPR 56, 175d 176d NLMBER 62 190b d 

43 Mur Rcpfcsentatite Gniermnent, 356b 359a 
407d 408d 415a 417c passim 

46 Ii t( EL Phtltnoph\ oj Right, pari in, pii 296 
99a b, AUiHiioNs, 169 145d, 171 146b c / 
Philo<ophy oj 1 1 Mory, intro, 15Sb d, pari i, 

212d 213d, 243b c, iart 11, 281d pari iv, 

368b 

8ti, Statecraft: the art or science of governing; 
political prudence 

5 \ESffnins Persians [62^ 68o| 21t 22a, 

[852 9081 24b d 

5 Akisiophani s Knights 470a 487a,c t sp [147 
221 ] 471d 472c / LysiUrata 583a 599a, c tsp 
[486590] 589a 590d / I cclesuzu^ae 615a 
628d esp [174 247] 617a d 

7 Plato Euthydemus, 75c 76b / Meno, 188b 
190a,c / Republic, bk vi vii, 383b 401d / 


IDEAS Sctoidd) 

Statesman 580a 608d esp 585c d, 604c 608d 
/ Laws, BK IV, 679a c 

9 \ribicuii Ethics, bk t, ch i>2 339a d, bk 
VI, CH 7 [1141^20 54] 390a b, ch 8 [ri4i’*24 
28] 390d / PolitiCi, BK II, CH 12 470b 471d, 
BK HI, tn II [i2Si‘49 1282*41] 479b 480b, 
BK IV, ( H I 487a 488b 

12 XiKMiis Meditations, dk i, seci 11 
254b c 

14 Plltarih Romulu Iheseus 30c d / Poph 
cola, 80d 82a > Popluola Solon, 87b d / 
Camtllus, 102b,d / Pender 121a 141a, c csp 
137b 138b / labium, 143b d, ItSd 146a / 

iUtbtdde\ 155b, d 174d passim, csp 167c 168a 
/Alt ttdes262h,d 276a c csp 263d 267a, 27^d 
275c / Age^tlaus 482a c / Phocton, 604b d 
605d / Cato the Younger, 625b 627b / Agn, 
618b d 649b / i aius and libcrius Gracchus 
4gt< and ( leomtnes 689b d 691a c 

15 I A< m s innah, bk iv 72a b 

18 \l Cl MINI ilt\ of God, BK V CH 12, 217d 
218a 

20 \yi iNAs Summa Iheologicu parti ii, oio^, 
A 4, ANs 306d 307c 

23 M AC III A\ 1 1 1 1 Prince la 37d 

23Hohius hiiathan i art n ]12d 128d 129b 
158c d, 164c 

26 SiiAKi PI \Ri Ruhatd II \» i in, s< iv 
I29 66) 310c d 

30 Bacon idtarccmcnt of I nuning 4( 7c 8ld 
95b pissim 

35 [ in Ki lolttutinn 9b 

36 Swill (iull tef r \Ki n 784 b isri tii, 
112a 115b I \Ri IV 1574 nSa 

38 \loN I r sc^i in Spin 0 / / /« > b\ vr 40a b 
43c d BK 93c 95b bk \i\ 137c 139c, 
BK xxi\, 262a b 

38 Roi ssEAi Social C ant? act bn in 41ia 

40 CjIBBon Decline and fill 48a 1 12c I-+4'i 
155a d 157c 284a c 288b 289a 

41 (nil bon Decline and f ill 176r 177c 

43 M ill Repiesentatii e Got t rmnent, 33 1 b c , 
356b 359a 

46 lilt i L Philosopliv of III tor\ 1 ari ri 275d 
276a, PARI iv, 361d 362a 

51 loi STOV War and Peace, bk ii, 65d 66d, bk 
VI, 238c 243d 260a 262a 

53 James Psychology, 201a 

8c/(1) The employment of the military arts 

5 \ist iivi i s Peretam [652 OSo) 21d 22a, [8^2 
10761 21b 26d / Seven Agatmt Fhebei [i 77] 
27a 28a 

5 F I KiPiDES Suppliants [724 740] 264d 

6 111 KODOTusif ///^/orv, bk I. 6a b, 41c 42b 
46a 48a rkIiv, 141b c, kk vii, 225a 226b 
244a 245a, i57d 258d, pk vni 260a 287d 
pissim I 

6 1 line. vDiDisj; Peloponnesian War, bk i, 
369a 370d, 371b 372d, 384d 386b, bk 11, 
389d391b, bk vi, 514d 516a, 517d 520d, 
528b c BK vnr 564a 593a, c passim 
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7 Plato: Republic^ bk ii, 319a<c; rk v, 367b- 
368c / S/a/esman, 60Sa-d 

PAkistotle: Ethics^ bk x, cif 7 [1177^2 25] 
432a-c / PoliticSy bk 11 , ch 9 [i27i‘‘^H 41) 
467c; BK IV, CH 4 11291*7-^4) 490b-c; hk v, 
cn 9 [1309*44-^8) SllC'd; bk vii, <,n 2 (1424* 
24-1425*15) 528b'S29a; cii 5 [1426**48 1 427*7) 
531a; ch 9 [1429*4-49) 533b'd; cii 14 [1444* 
29-i334*n) 538a d 

14 Plutarch; Themistoclcs / Pericle<^ 

130d-141a,c / Fabius 141a-154a,c / Aemtlms 
Paulus^ 2]4d / Caius Marius 332b,d'3S4a,c / 
Cimon 389b,d'399d / Litcullus 4008-42 ]a,c / 
Pompey 499a-538a,c / Akxandcr 540b, d 576d 
/ Caesar 577a'604d / Phucwrty 607b d / 
Antony 748a-779d 

23 MAcniAVfcLLi: Prince^ ch hi -mh 3c-14c pas- 
sim; CH X 16a d; ch xii-xiv 17d-22a; cii xx 
30a 31c; ch xxvi, 37a'C 
23 IloiiiiLs: Leviathan, part ii, 159a-c 
25 Mom’mcne; Essays, 327d'329d 
36 Swii r: Gulliver, part ii, 77a 78b 
38 Montlsouifu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 31d- 
32b; RK X, 65d-68a; bk xi, 74b'd; bk xiii, 
lOOd 101a 

38 Roi'ssi-.au: Political Economy, 380a d 
39SMini: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 305c- 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 4b 5c; 42b, d 43b; 
47c d; 50b c; 56a; 63a 64b; 86a-d; 118d- 
119a; 168b 171b esp 170c-d; 245d 248d; 
284a c; 365b 378d csp 373c-374a; 563a-567a; 
639a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 126d 131d 
128a; 3]ld'312a; 32]b-323a; 509a d 

42 Kani: Silence of Right, 453d 454c / Judge- 
mint, 504a-b 

43 (.'oNM ircTioN OF niR U.S.: ariicil ii, 
SI cr 2 [ jog -41 4 1 15a 

43 pLoi KALisr: ni mblr 20, 76b-d; ni murh 29, 
99b-100a; ncmblr 74, 221C'd 
46 ] Ii M l: PhiloiOphy of History, part 11, 281 d- 
282d; PARI* IV, 359a- b; 366b 
51 1'olstoy: War and Peace, bk ii, 81c-93d; bk 
HI, 138d; 144c; 146d; 153d-155a; bk v, 
209a c; bk ix, 342a-355c; bk x, 389a-391c; 
404a-b; 430b 432c; 444a 450a; bk xii, 5338- 
537b csp 535d'537b; bk mii, 563a'575a; bk 
XIV, 610d 611a; bk xv, 626d-630a 

Sii{2) The occasions and uses of rhetoric 

4 lloMLu: Iliad, bk ii [ 278-494] 12d 13d 

5 I'-URiPiDiis: Suppliants l4g9-425) 261d 262a / 
Orestes [852 956] 402d 403d 

5 Akisiophanes: Peace [601 656] 532d 933c 

6 HERonorcs: History, bk v, 180c d; bk vni, 
264a’ c 

6 'riiiTCYDiDts; Peloponnesian War, bk i, 384c- 
386c; BK 11, 395d-399a; 402b 404a; uk hi, 
425a-d; 427a'C; bk vi, 511b-S16a; 5l7d 520d; 
BK VII, 559d-560b 

7 Pi.AK^: Phaedrus, 129d-130c / Gorgias, 288b- 


292b / Statesman, 604d-605a / Imws, bk iv, 
684c -686b; bk x, 760a-761a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk x, cii 9 [ii8o*>28-ii8i* 
18] 435d-436a / Politics, bk iv, ch 4 [1292*4-48) 
491b-d passim; bk v, ch 5 [1405*7-15] 506d / 
Rhetoric, bk i, cii i [i 454*^24 -44] 593d-594a; 
CII 4“ 8 598b-608c; bk ii, ch i (i477**i4- 
1478*19) 622b,d'623a; bk hi, ch 16 [1417**! 4 
17) 671d; CH 17 [i4i7*»45-i4i8**24] 672b- 
673b 

14 Plutarch; Pei ides, 129b- 130b / Alcibiades, 
159a'b / Phocion, 605a'd / Cato the Younger, 
621c / Demosthenes 691 b,d 704a .c / Cicero 
704a'723d / Demosihenes-Cicero 724a 725d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk i, lOd-llb; 12c-13d; bk 
XIII, 126a b / Hiitories, bk iv, 290a'd 

23 Hobbes; leviathan, part ii, 106a'b; 127d- 
128b; 128d; 129b-d; 157c-d; 158d lS9a 

25 Mostaionf: Essays, 147b'148a 

26 Shakespeare: Julius Caesar, act hi, sc i 
[ 226-254] 582d-583a; sc ii 583c 586c 

27 Siiskesplsre: Coriolanus, act hi, sc 11 
[si 92) 374a-c 

30 B\con: Advancement of Learning, ld'2b; 23a- 
26a 

32 Milton: Areopagitica, 383a 

36 Siernl: Tristram Shandy, 290a b 

38 MoNTESQUicir: Spirit of Imw^, bk xii, 89c- 
90c; bk XXIX, 266b'C 

40(JihBON; Decline and Fall, 64a c; 284b; 
343a-b; 384d-385b 

43 Ff-ueralist: numblr i, 29d 30c: number 26, 
93d'94a; number 58, 181b c 

43 Mil l: Representative Government, 361b'362c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 374a-d 

46Htr,i-L: Philosophy of History, intro, 153d- 
154a; part ii, 273d 274a 

8</(3) The role or function of experts in the 
service of the state 

7 Pl\to: Protagoras, 43b d / Gorgias, 287d' 
288a / Republic, bk ii, 316c -319c; bk v, 369c- 
370a; bk vi, 373c-375b; bk vii, 390b 391b / 
Statesman, 598b 608d 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk hi, ch ii [ 1281*49- 
1282*41) 479b-480b; bk v, ch 9 (1409*44 **8] 
511c d 

43 Fedtralist: number 46, llSa-c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 320c 323a .c / Representative 
(tovcriwie/if, 355b 362c; 363b-366a; 408a- 
417c pa'jsim 

46 Hn;n : Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 2S9 - 
297 97b 99b passim; paT 401 100b 101a; 
ADUiTioNs, 145 138c / Philosophy of History, 
PART 1, 213b 214d 

Be. The advantages and disadvantages of par- 
ticipation in political life 

6 llEHODorus: History, bk 1, 23b d 

7 Pi.vTo: Apology, 267b-208a / Republic, bk i, 
305d'306b: bk vi, 379d'380b; bk vii, 390b- 
391b 
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(8. The effices qf state: the statesmatt, king, er 
prince. Se. The advantages and disad- 
vantages oj partic^ation in pelitkal l^e.) 

9 Aristotle: Ethics^ bk x» ch 7 431d'432c / 
Politics^ BK I, CH 2 [i252'^27-i253'‘^9l 446a d; 

BK III, CH 6 [1278**! 5-29] 475d'476a; bk vii, 

CH 1-3 527a'530a 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things^ bk hi [59^6] 
30d-31b; [995-1002] 42d-43a; bk v [1117- 
1135] 75d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses^ bk i, ch 19 125b- 
126c; BK III, cit 22 195a-201a 
12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk v, sect 22 272b; 

BK XI, SECT 21 305d'306a 
14 Plutarch’ Numa Pompiltus, 50a 52c 
21 Daktf: Dttftne Comedy, paradise, viii [91- 
148] 117d 118c 

23 Hobbes : Leviathan, part 1, 77a; 84c-86b: 86d- 
87b; PART II, 104b'd; 112b*c; part iv, 
267c-d 

25 Moniaignt: Essays, 46d; 107a-112d; 354a-b; 

381a 388c; 480b-482b; 486b-497b esp 486b- 
489b 

26 Siiskespeare: As You Li^e It, act 11, sc i 
603C'604b 

27 Shakispeare: Thnon of Athens, aci iv 409c- 
416d esp sc i 409c-d 

31 Spinoza- Ethics, part iv, prop 73 446c*447a 
33 Pascai : Pensees, 6 173a 
35 Lockf. Ciiil Government, ch ii, srcr 15 28c; 

CH vn, SECT 90-94 44d 46c; ch ix 53c-54d 
pa'.sim; ch xv, sect 171 OSa-b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 359a-366d / Political 
Economy, 381c-382b / Social Contract, bk i, 
391b'394d esp 393b-c; bk ii, 398a b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 309a'C 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 521d 
43 Dfciaration op Indepeniifnci : [7-23) la-b 
43 PiDERALisi: NUMBER 37, 119a; number 51, 

164c-d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 460a'461c 

44 Boswfll: Johnson, 261C'd 
48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 237a 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 206d-207b; 

216a; bk vi, 238c-243d; 260a 262a 
54 Freud: Civilization and Us Discontents, 780b- 
781d; 788d-789b / New Introductory Lectures^ 
853a'b 

9. The relation of states to one another 

9a. Commerce and trade between states: com* 
mercial rivalries and trade agreements; 
free trade and tariffs 

5 Aristophanes: Acharnians [ 719 - 999 ] 463c- 
466d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk iv, 158b-c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 350d- 
351a; 36Sb; 384b 

7 Plato; Rtj^blic, bk 11 , 316c-318a / Laws, bk 
XII, 788d 789a 


IDEAS 9 to 9b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 9 (1257*17-40) 
451a-b; bk iii, ch 9 (i28o»36-*>3l 478a; bk vii, 
CH 6 531b<d / Rhetoric, dk 1, ch 4 [1360*12 -18] 
600b c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part iiy 119d-120b; 
124c-d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Imws, bk xiii, 98b- 
99b; BK XIX, 143c-144c; bk xx, 146a'150b; 
BK xx-Kxi, 152a'173d; bk xxii, 177b'181a 

38 Rousseau: Social Contract, bk ti, 4043- b 

39 Smifh: Wealth of Nations, bk iii, 173b'175b; 
BK IV, 182b-192c; 197b 200a; 201b,d-204c; 
209a 213d; 231d-232b; 233d-236a; 256a 
266d; bk v, 319b-c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 21c-23b; 151d; 
655a 658b 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 314c -31 5b; 342c- 
343a, 355c d; 427C'd 

42 K\Nr: judgement, 504a b 

43 Arucles op Con fp deration: iv [2^-36] 
5b'c; VI [100-106] 6b; ix [175-185] 7a, [275- 
285] 8a 

43 CoNSTiiurioN op the U.S.: artic.le i, sect 
H |20i 205] 13b; SECT 9 [276-282I 13d; sk.i 
10 [5«4 14a 

43 Ffdfralist* numbfr 4, 35c-36a; numbfr 5, 
38b c; number 7, 42d 43c; mjmblr ii 53b' 
56b passim; numbi r 22, 80d 81c; ni^mpi k 
112a 113a; numbfr 41, 135b'C; ni mbir 42, 
137d 138c; numbi r 44, 145b'C 

44 BoswriL* Johnson, 281 b-c 

46 Hi OP L- Philosophy of Right, part hi, p.u 246- 
247 78a b, par 559 llOb / Philosophy of I Its 
wry , part i, 243d 244c; part iv, 368c 

50 M\r\- Capital, 66c'68a,c; 218d 2l9a; 221d- 
223a; 372r'376c passim 

50 M\rx Isn(,eis: Communist Manifesto, 420a b; 
421a c, 428a'b 

9h. Social and cultural barriers between states: 
the antagonism of diverse customs and 
ideas 

SAtschylus: Suppliant Maiden^ (91 1 96->] 
12c 13b 

5 Euripides: Suppliants 1599-597] 261d-263c / 
Iphtgrma at Aults [1599-1401I 437d 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, 2a; 12d'13b, bk 
11, 57d'58a; bk iv, 137a-138c; 140d'141a; bk 
v, 163d'164a; bk vii, 216b'd; 232d'233d; 
253b 254a; bk viii, 264c; 287a d; bk ix, 
291C'292a; 298a 302c; 305d'306a; 308d 310c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk t, 
350b'd; 366^c; 370a-c; bk viii, 589d'590a 

7 Plaio: Cramus, 106b-c / Republic, bk v,- 
357d'358a; |67b 368c / Statesman, 582d' 
583b j 

9 Aristotle: teoZ/V/W, bk i, ch 2 [1252^5-9] 
445d; CH 6 11255*28-37] 448d-449a; bk hi, 
CH 14 [i28#i 7-'29] 483b c; bk vii, ch 7 
[1 327'*i9-38]l531d-532a 

10 Hippocrates : Airs, Waters, Places, par 16 
15d'16a; par 23 18a-c 
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14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 46b<c / ThemistocUs, 
99a-c / Marcellus, 2S4c>256b / Marcus Cato^ 
287d'288c / Vlamininus^ 303a'310d 

15 Tacitus: Annals^ bk n, 23d'24a 

18 Auc,u.stine: City of God, bk xix, ch y 515a-c 
/ Christian Doctrine^ bk hi, ch 14 663c-d 

22 Chaucer: Tale of Man of Law [4638-4644] 
238a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 44b-c; 46b-47a; 91d- 
98b; 477d'478a 

36 Swift; Gulliver^ tart iv, 149b-150b 

38 MoNTESQuihu: Spirit of Laws, bk xv, llOa-c; 
BK XIX, 139C'140a; bk xxiv, 207a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 355b-c 

41 CJibbon: Declitie and Fall, 224b; 423d-424a 

43 Federalist: ni mber 11, 55d'56b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 300a-302c passim / Representa- 
tive Government, 424c>428a passim; 436b-439c 

46 Hcf.EL; Philosophy of Right, part hi, par ^51 
112a'b / Philosophy of History, part 11, 277d- 
279b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 317c-d 

50 Marx Kngels: Communist Manifesto, b 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk hi, 150d-151b; 
KK IV, 170d l71c; bk ix, 362a'363a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
llSalieb 

54 War and Death, 755c'757a; 761a c; 

766c / Civilization and Its Discontents, 788b'C 

9 c. Honor and justice among states 

Old 'ri-sTAMENT: II Samuel, iO'~(D) ll Kings, 
10 / / Chronicles, 19 — (D) / Paralipomenon, 19 

5 Aeschylus: Suppliant Maidens [911-965] 12C' 
13b 

6 Herodotus: History, bk 1, la'2b; bk v, 177d- 
180a; BK VI, 201c'd; bk vii, 237d'239a; 
242C'd; bk viii, 287a'd; bk ix, 289a-c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 
355b>c; 358b 360c; 368a d; 378c-380a; 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 

Far: Other discussions bearing on the comparison of human and animal societies, see Animal id; 
Language i ; Mind ge. 

Other treatments of the difiFcrenccs and relations between family and state, see Education 
8a; Family aa-ac; Government ih; Monarchy 4a; One and Many 5d; Tyranny 4b. 

Discussions relevant to the analogy of state and soul, to the conception of the state as a 
corporate person, and to the conception of the state as the historical embodiment of the 
divine idea, see I Iistory 43(3) ; Law yf; Progress 4b. 

I'hc consideration of the various economic systems which are involved in the organization 
of states, see Labor 5-5d; Wealth 6a. 

The consideration of the political institutions of the state, the nature of government, the 
branches of government, and the forms of government, ree Aristocracy i-ze; Constitit- 
tion i*“3b, 5“5b; Democracy t'-4d; Government i-ia, a -ad, 3-3c(2); Justice 9c; Law 
7a; Monarchy i-ib(2), 4-40(4); Oligarchy 1-2, 4-5; Tyranny 1-5. 

The consideration of the relation between church and state, and the relation between the city 
of Gfxl and the city of man, Citizen 7; History 5b; Religion 4-'4b. 

The problem of the natural and the conventional in the formation of the political com- 
munity, and for the contrast between the state of nature and the state of civil society, see 
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Chapters!: TEMPERANCE 


INTRODUCTION 


outstanding figures in history, most 
JLVA heroes of legend or fiction, arc men of 
strong passions, of ambition, and of pride. They 
are driven by desires which tend to be limitless. 
Few exemplify moderation. Few stop short of 
excess in anger or love, or in their striving for 
power and pleasure. They may curb their appc' 
tites in one direction, only to indulge them 
without rein in another. I'hcy do not follow in 
all things the counsels of temperance, expressed 
by the ancient maxim “Nothing overmuch.” 

Achilles is not temperate in his wrath, nor 
docs Odysseus, for all his craft and cunning, 
exhibit self-control when his vanity or curiosity 
is at stake. The tragedies of Euripides, more 
perhaps than those of Sophocles and Aeschylus, 
embody the hubris, or pride, which is common 
to all tragic figures in some particular form of 
intemperance, such as the boundless hate of 
Medea or the abstemiousness of Hippolyius. 
One play especially, Bacchantes^ takes intem- 
perance for its central theme and sets the disci- 
ples of the dionysiac spirit in mortal conflict 
with the puritans and their prohibitions. Com- 
edy as well as tragedy flows from intemperance, 
as when we smile at the exaggerated sentimen- 
tality of the roimmtic lovers described by Cer- 
vantes and Fielding, Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
or find merriment in the indulgences of Sir John 
Falstalf, Pantagruel and Panurge, or Tristram 
Shandy. 

The great books of history add their evi- 
dence. They make fiction seem pale by compar- 
ison with the excesses of cruelty and sensuality 
which, if they were not presented as fact, might 
be dismissed as unimaginable. Page after page 
of Tacitus and Gibbon often describe, in an 
unrelieved sequence, human debauchery, bru- 
talities and revelries ingeniously designed to 
reach some new extreme in order to procure, 
through novelty, satisfaction for appetites al- 


ready over-indulged and weary of familiar 
pleasures. 

Nor is the historian’s panorama of intemper- 
ance limited to the uncontrolled indulgences of 
the few— the oriental despots described by He- 
rodotus, or the Caesars and their retinues in the 
imperial court of Rome. Armies in the field and 
the mob-formations of civilian life arc depicted 
in wanton and riotous behavior. Whole peoples 
are described as being given to luxurious living 
or as wanting in standards of public decency. 
The few exceptions in antiquity, such as Spar- 
tan rigor or the chastity, if not the sobriety, of 
the primitive Germans, only acccntuaie by con- 
trast the immoderate tenor of life in most an- 
cient societies. 

Darwin seems to think that a much greater 
degree of self-control characteii/xs miKh rn life, 
both public and pnvalc, though his opinion on 
this score may give undue weight to the con- 
ventions so much insisted ujxin in England un- 
der Queen Victoria. Temperance, according to 
him, is a virtue peculiar to civilized life. “The 
greatest intemperance,” he writes, “is no re- 
proach with savages.” 

Darwin places temperance along with pru- 
dence among the “so-called self-regarding vir- 
tues, which do not obviously, though they may 
really, affect the welfare of the tribe” and 
which “have never been esteemed by savages, 
though now highly appreciated by civilized na- 
tions.” Tliai Darwin has modern society in 
mind when he apeaks of “civilized natioas,” 
may be inferred from his remarks about the 
sensuality of theprecksand Romans. Thisseems 
to be confirmedlby his statement that ”thc ha- 
tred of indccen^ . . . which is so valuable an 
aid to cliastity, i^ a modern virtue, appertaining 
exclusively . . . lo civilized life.” 

What may be noted here and questioned— 
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in addition to the validity of Darwin’s compar- 
ison of modern and ancient culture— is the ten- 
dency to identify temperance with chastity, or 
at least with restraint, if not abstinence, in the 
sphere of the sexual impulses. In our day, the 
general notion of virtue is often restricted to 
the virtue of chastity, as when we use the words 
“virtuous woman” to signify one who is chaste, 
or “woman of easy virtue” to signify one who 
is not. But spectacles of gluttony and drunken- 
ness, of avarice or greed, arc ever present to re- 
mind us that man can be intemperate in more 
ways than one. Darwin’s implication of progress 
from licentious to moderate living may have 
less justilication when we consider all the forms 
which intemperance can take. 

Darwin, furthermore, seems to distinguish 
between courage and temperance in relation to 
the level or degree of civilization. Unlike tem- 
perance, courage, he thinks, is demanded by 
primitive as well as civilized life because it con- 
cerns the welfare of society as much as the well- 
being of the individual. Since “no man can be 
usefur uA luuhful to his tribe without courage, 
this quality,” he says, “has universally been 
placed in the highest rank.” On the point of 
this comparison between the two virtues, Freud 
appears to disagree. Though he too considers 
lemperance oi self-control largely in the sphere 
of the sexual instincts, he seems to think that 
any form of organized social life, whether re- 
garded as primitive or civilized, exacts certain 
restraints from the individual for the sake of 
the common good. Temperance no less than 
courage serves the tribe or the slate. 

‘ ‘Civilization has been built up,” F rcud writes, 
“under the pressure of the struggle for exist- 
ence, by sacrifices in gratification of the primi- 
tive impulses, and that is to a great extent for- 
ever being re-crcatcd as each individual, suc- 
cessively joining the community, repeats the 
sacrifice of his instinctive pleasures for ihc com- 
mon good. The sexual arc amongst the most 
important of the instinctive forces thus uti- 
lized; they arc in this way sublimated, that is to 
say, their energy is turned aside from its sexual 
goal and diverted towards other ends, no longer 
.sexual, and socially more valuable.” 

Society may depend on the temperance of 
its members witliout being able to exact tem- 
perance frrjm them. Writers like J. S. Mill, for 
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example, question the right of society to en- 
force temperance upon its members by the en- 
actment of sumptuary laws, especially with re- 
gard to food and drink. The supposition seems 
to be that the intemperate man injures only 
himself— to do which is the prerogative of his 
personal liberty— whereas the unjust man in- 
jures others. Wc shall return to the considera- 
tion of this issue later, after wc have examined 
the nature of temperance and its relation to 
other virtues, such as justice, courage, and wis- 
dom or prudence. 

Ip the poets and the historians describe the 
prevalence and the range of man's intemper- 
ance, the moralists tend to be unanimous in rec- 
ommending self-control or moderation. There 
is hardly any variety of moral theory — whether 
developed in terms of law and duty or in terms 
of happiness and virtue, whether appealing to 
a priori principles or to criteria of utility em- 
pirically applied— which docs not recommend 
the discipline of desire by reason and which 
does not condemn sensuality, self-indulgence, 
unchecked appetites, or passions run wild. 

I'hc word “temperance” itself is not always 
used, nor is the technical notion of virtue al- 
ways implied, by those who advocate what 
Milton calls “the rule of not too much, by tem- 
perance taught.” For some writers, on the other 
hand, temperance and virtue are almost identi- 
cal. They think the essence of temperance is 
moderation and the virtuous life is the reason- 
able one. It is one in which reason moderates 
the passions and limits the pursuit of pleasure. 

For example, Freud’s theory of the reality- 
principle seems to reflect traditional notions of 
temperance. A person dominated by the pleas- 
ure-principle is infantile in character. “I'he 
transition from the pleasure-principle to the 
reality-principle,” he pomts out, “is one of the 
most inqxiriant advances in the development of 
the ego.” When “the ego learns that it must in- 
evitably go w i t hoii t i mmed ia t c sa tisfac t ion , post- 
pone gratification, learn to endure a degree of 
pain, and altogether renounce certain sources of 
pleasure,” it “becomes ‘reasonable,’ is no longer 
coni rolled by the pleasure- principle, but follows 
the reality-principle,” which seeks “a delayed 
and diminished pleasure, one which is assured 
by its realization of fact, its relation to reality.” 
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So» too, Spinoza's doctnnc that human bond- 
age consists in being sub|cct to the tyranny of 
the passions, s^hcreas human freedom stems 
from the rule of reason, can be read as an apos- 
trophe to tcm{*)erance Descartes* maxim, ‘ to 
try always to conquer m)sclf rather than toi- 
tune, and to alter m> desires r ether than change 
the order of the world, * is still another exprts 
Sion of the insight that peace of rnind comes 
from self control Though Ivant does not think 
temperance deserves “to be called good with 
out qualification, ’ he does aOirm that mcxler- 
ation in the affections and passions, sell control 
and calm deliberation, arc not only good in 
many respects, but even seem to constitute part 
of the intrinsic woith ol the person ’* 

It is Montaigne who mignihes temperincc 
beyond sirtuc, and makes it the measure of the 
sound pursuit of every sort of good, even virtue 
Itself ^\lthout temperance, he writes in his 
essay “Of Moderation,* we cm corrupt things 
that in themselves arc laudable and good, we 
mas grasp virtue so that it becomes vicious, if 
vse embrace it too stringently and with too 
violent a desire ’* Montaigne opposes * those 
who say there is never any excess in virtue 
On the contrary, he thinks that *a man may 
both be too much in love with virtue, and be 
excessive in a |ust action . . I love temperate 
and moderate natures An immoderate /cal, 
even to that which is good, though it docs not 
offend, astonishes me, and puts me to study 
what name to give it ’’ 

As with virtue, so with wisdom or philoso 
phy lie quotes Holy Writ to the effect that 
we should be soberly wise, not try to be wiser 
than befits our natures We should not “dive 
into philosophy beyond the limits of profit, 
taken moderately, it is pleasant and useful ’* 
There is in short, “no pleasure so just and law- 
ful, where intemperance and excess are not to 
be condemned ** 

Montaigne sees Kmperance as augmenting 
the pleasure of life raiher than diminishing it 
He subscnl>es to l^ato’s statement in the I aus 
that “the temperate life is in all things gentle, 
hav ing gentle pains and gentle pleasures, w hcre- 
as the intemperate life has violent pains 
and pleasures, and vehement and stinging de- 
sires, and loves utterly insane, and in the tem- 


perate life the pleasures exceed the pains, but 
in the mtemperate life the pains exceed the 
pleasures in grt atness and number and frequen- 
cy ’’ To overlook this, Montaigne elsewhere 
suggests, IS to suppose that “the regimen which 
stops the toper before he has drunk himself 
drunk, the glutton before he has eaten to a 
surfeit, and the leehcr before he has got the pox, 
IS an enemy to pleisurc ’* Ytt, m his love of 
“temperate and moderate natures,” Mont iigne 
repeatedly counsels us to avoid being over- 
zealous even ibout temperance itself The max 
im ‘Nothing overmuch” applies to virtue is 
will is to the pit isure set king that virtue tries 
to control 

CoNsintRH) IN n RMS of Aristotle’s theory tint 
all the moral \iriuts consist in a mean between 
excess ind defect Mont iigne seems to Ik idcii 
tifying modcrition with the obsersance of the 
mean, so th it mode i ition becomes an aspect of 
every virtue, including tempt rintt itself as one 
virtue imong others I lius the courageous m in 
IS one who fears neither too much noi too little, 
but IS modcriti with respect to peril ind pun 
Accoidinglv i niin e uinot be too courageous, 
but only too ic ult ss me! so 1 1 h or ftKiIh irdy 
But It rniy be supjxiseel that if modi i ition 
enters into all the virlius siith virtues is ttm 
pennee and coijyrigi arc not distinei Holding 
them to be disiinit in rcgaid to the objects 
withvshieh ihev deil Aquinas admits th it i uh 
of the mijor virtues cm be tiken to ele note 
certain gem ral conditions of virtue, ’ so tbit in 
a sense they overflow into one another He 
dt tines ti mper met as a disjx>sirion of the soul, 
mode riling any passions or acts, so is to keep 
thim within lx)unds,” and fortitude is * a dis- 
position whereb) the soul is strengthened lor 
that which is in iceord with reason, agurist any 
ass lulls of the passions or the toil involved in 
any work to be done ” So conceived, Aquinis 
thinks It IS possible to see how lemjKrancq md 
fortitude are in some sense one 

Ihe man w^^o can curb his desires for the 
pleasures of tcibch is more able to cluck his 
daring in the l$ce of danger, ‘ and m this suisc 
fortitude issauifto be temperate ” I he min who 
is able to stand firm against the dangers of de ath 
IS more able Co remain firm against the on 
slaught of pleasures, and so “temperance can be 
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said to be brave.” Thus temperance enters into 
other virtues, insofar as it leads men to “ob- 
serve the mean in all things,” just as fortitude 
enters into temperance because it strengthens 
men against “the enticements of pleasure” as 
well as against the fear of pain. 

The general theory of virtue, in terms of 
which the several virtues are distinguished and 
their connections traced, is discussed in the 
chapter on Virtue and Vice; and the special 
virtues to which temperance is related are con- 
sidered in the chapters on Couracii, Justice, 
and I^ritdence. Here we must be cfmeerned to 
observe how the general conception of virtue 
is exemplified in the definitions of temperance 
given by those who, like Plato, Aristotle, and 
Aquinas, consider it to be, not the whole of 
virtue, but one of the major virtues and distinct 
from the others. 

Though Plato and Aristotle do not conceive 
virtue in the same way, and though they di- 
verge in analyzing particular virtues, such as 
justice or wisdom, and in describing how par- 
ticular virtues arc related to one another, they 
nevertheless seem to concur on a numlxrr of 
points in their treatment of temperance. 

In the Gorgia^, (^allicles asserts that only 
those who are unable to satisfy their desire for 
pleasures praise temperance, and call intemper- 
ance base. But, he asks, “what could be more 
truly base or evil than temperance to a man . . . 
who might freely be enjoying every gfKMj and 
has no one to stand in his way?” And he con- 
cludes by saying that “luxury and intcm|)er- 
ance and license, if they be provided with 
means, arc virtue and happiness.” 

In reply, Socrates tries to persuade Callicics 
that “instead of the intemperate and insatiate 
life,” one should “choose that which is orderly 
and suflicient and has a due provision for d.iily 
needs.” He compares the intemperate man “to 
a vessel full of holes, because it can never Ik* 
satisfied.” By analogy with the sound and the 
leaky vessel, Socrates describes the tcmfx*raie 
man as able to satisfy his limited desires, where- 
as the intemperate man, of boundless desire, can 
never pause in his search for pleasure. “If he 
pauses for a moment, he is in an agony of pain. 
Such arc tbeir respective lives,” he adds, “and 
now would you say that the life of the intem- 


perate is happier than that of the temperate ?” 

Callicles claims to be unconvinced, but later 
Socrates gets him to admit that in all things— 
in a house or a ship, in the Ixxly or the soul- 
order is gfxxl, and disorder evil. He then pro- 
ceeds to fK)int out that order is the principle of 
health in the body and of temperance in the 
soul. It is in these: terms that Socrates defines 
temperance in the Republic ds “the ordering or 
controlling of certain pleasures and desires.” 
In the human soul, he explains, “there 'is a 
better and also a worse principle; and when the 
better has the w*orsc under control, then a man 
is said to be master of himself.” 

The words “temperance” and “self-mastery” 
arc almost interchangeable; both signify “the 
rule of the better part over the worse.” Just as 
the courageous man is one “whose spirit retains 
in pleasure and in pain the commands of reason 
alx)ut what he ought or ought not to fear,” so 
the temperate man is one in whom the “ruling 
principle of reason and the two subject ones of 
spirit and desire arc equally agreed that reason 
ought to rule.” 

In somewhat similar terms, Aristotle defines 
temperance and coinage by reference to ])lcas- 
ure and pain. “The man who abstains from 
bodily pleasures and delights in this very fact 
is temperate, w^hilc the man who is annoyed 
at it is self-indulgent; and he who stands his 
ground against things that are terrible and de- 
lights in this or at least is nut pained is brave, 
while the man who is pained is a coward.” Like 
Plato. .Aristotle makes the rational principle the 
source of these virtues. It is reason, or more 
precisely one of reason’s virtues, prudence, 
which determines the mean between excess and 
defect with regard to pleasure and pain, or fear, 
anger, and the other passions. 

Like Freud, Aristotle regards self-indulgence 
as infantile or childish. Children “live at the 
beck and call of appetite, and it is in them that 
the desire for what is pleasant is strongest.” 
When such desire is not regulated by reason, 
“it will go to great lengths; for in an irrational 
being the desire for pleasure is insatiable even 
if it tries every source of gratification.” Where 
Freud speaks of the pleasure- principle submit- 
ting to the reality-principle, Aristotle says, 
“as the child should live according to the direc- 
tion of his tutor, so the appetitive element 
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should live according to the rational principle. 
The appetitive element in a temperate man 
should harmonize with the rational principle.** 

According to Aristotle, temperance is con- 
cerned not with all pleasures, but “with the 
kind of pleasures that other animals sliare in, 
which therefore appear slavish and brutish; 
these arc touch and taste.’* Self-indulgence is a 
matter of reproach “because it attaches to us 
not as men but as animals. To delight in such 
things and to love them alcove all others is 
brutish.” 

The endurance of pain, wliich is central to 
the nature of courage, enters into temperance 
incidentally. 'Fhe self-indulgent man “is pained 
more than he ought at not getting pleasant 
things,” whereas the temperate man “is not 
pained at the absence of what is pleasant or at 
his abstinence from it.” But total abstinence is 
not temperance, any more than over-indul- 
gence is. “The temperate man occupies a mid- 
dle position” between those who have an in- 
satiable craving for pleasure and those “who 
fall short with regard to pleasures and delight 
in them less than they should.” Such insensi- 
bility, Aristotle declares, is not human either. 

When reason curbs the desire for bodily 
pleasures, “it is not to lessen sensual pleasure,” 
in the opinion of Aquinas, “but to prevent the 
force of concupiscence from cleaving to it im- 
moderately. By immoderately^'^ he explains, “I 
mean going beyond the bounds of reason, as a 
sober person docs not take less pleasure in f(xxJ 
eaten in moderation than the glutton, but his 
concupiscence lingers less in such pleasures.” 
Though Aquinas agrees with Aristotle in de- 
fining temperance strictly as moderaiion with 
respect to the pleasures of taste and touch, 
“such as the pleasures of the tabic or of sex,” 
he associates with temperance those virtues 
which involve moderation with respect to other 
pleasures. 

For example, there is liberality with respect 
to money as an object of love or pleasure. 
Neither the spendthrift nor the miser is tem- 
perate. Friendliness or affability and gentleness 
represent temperance in the relation of a man 
to the pleasures of fellowship; and the virtue 
which Aristotle calls eutrapelia is similarly clas- 
sified by Aquinas, as being a moderate indul- 
gence in the pleasures of recreation, of sport 


and games, the opposites of which, in excess 
and defect, can be called “buffoonery” and 
“boorishness.” Even the pleasures of learning 
can be pursued intemperately, so that an undue 
craving for knowledge - beyond the proper lim- 
its and for the wrong reasons— is, according 
to Aquinas, the vice of curiosity. 

The notions of abstinence and continence 
seem to be closely related to the idea of temper- 
ance. The words are often used interchange- 
ably. But as wc have seen, according to the 
theory of virtue as a mean between extremes of 
excess and defect, temperance calls for a moder- 
ate indulgence m pleasures, not abstinence from 
them entirely. This raises the question whether 
the asceticism of the religious life violates the 
rule of reason by a kind of immoderate with- 
draw’al from ordinary pleasures. What to the 
psychoanalyst may look like pathological self- 
denial, or to the philosopher like a violation of 
nature, takes, in the eyes of the Christian theo- 
logian, the form of heroic temperance, a super- 
natural perfection of the virtue. 

When in the religious life a man does “his 
utmost to si live onward to divine things,” 
then, according to Aquinas, in those who are 
“tending towards the divine similitude,” tem- 
perance is a perfecting virtue. “So lar as nature 
allows,” It “neglg;;rs the needs of the b^xly.” In 
those “who have already attained to the divine 
likeness, the perfect virliire of temjieiancc” is 
one which “knows no eailhly desires.” 

Since “use of sexual union hinders tJie mind 
from giving itself wholly to the service of (lod,” 
and since “the use of venery withdrawn the 
mind from that perfect intent ness on tending 
to God,” the pcrjx:tual continence of the celi- 
bate life, as well as the voluntary poverty of the 
monastic life, seem to Aquinas “requisite for 
religious perfection.” 

Augustine, in his Confessions, tells of the time 
when “I thought I should be imf)OSsibiy miser- 
able if I had to fdrego the embraces of a woman; 
and 1 did not tl^nk of Your mercy as a healing 
medicine for th^ weakness, because I had never 
tried it. 1 thouglt that continency was a matter 
of our own strerigth, and 1 knew that 1 had not 
the strength; f<^ in my utter foolishness 1 did 
not know the word of Your Scripture that none 
can be continent unless you give it.** 
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Though he separated from his mistress in 
order to prepare for marriage, he discovered 
that “it was not really marriage that 1 wanted. 
1 was simply a slave to lust.” He recounts the 
struggles which finally enabled him to turn in 
the other direction and to “sec the austere 
beauty of Continence, serene and indeed joy* 
ous”; and with her, he adds, “I saw such hosts 
of young men and women . . . gray widows and 
women grown old in virginity, and in them all 
Omrincncc herself, not barren but the fruitful 
mother of children, her joys, by You, Lord, 
her Spouse.” 

But there is another meaning of continence 
according to which it is condemned by the 
philosopher who conceives temperance as a nat- 
ural virtue. The reason for Aristotle's con- 
demnation of continence difi'ers from the reason 
he gives for his disapproval of abstinence. Absti- 
nence-— at least on the natural plane— is an im- 
moderate denial of pleasure. Continence is op- 
posed to temperance because it merely repre- 
sentv rr A inhibition of the act prompted by 
a licentious desire for pleasure. It is not an 
habit Udl moderation of desire itself. Aristotle’s 
emphasis on habit, therefore, leads him to insist 
uj3on the distinction between temperance and 
continence. 

“We group together the incontinent and the 
self-indulgent, the continent and the temperate 
man,” Aristotle writes, “because they arc con- 
ccriK'd somehow with the same pleasures and 
pain; but though they arc concerned with the 
same objects, they arc not similarly related to 
them.” The difference lies in the fact that a 
man acts continently in a particular siiuaiion 
when his reason is able to overcome an im- 
moderate desire for pleasure, and incontinently 
when the force of his desire brushes reason 
aside; w hereas a man not only acts tempeialcly, 
but is temperate in character, when his desires 
arc themselves liabitually mcxlcratcd to lx* in 
accord vviih reason. 

The tcmpeiate man, therefore, has no need 
for continence. Nor is the incontinent man to 
be confused with the intemperate, for the latter 
is not convinced (hat his desires arc inordinate. 
The continent man is one who, when acting 
against reason, knows that he is doing so. Though 
both the continent and the temperate man do 
nothing contrary to the rule of reason for the 


sake of bodily pleasures, the one, acairding to 
Aristotle, has bad appetites, the other is free 
from them. 

Tiih coxTiNENT MAN is not tlic onl\ oiic who 
gives the appearance of tcm[3crancc without 
being really temperate in character. Some men, 
says Aristotle, arc moderate by nature— “from 
the very moment of birth fitted for self-con- 
trol.” What appears to be temperance in them, 
therefore, is not , in his opinion, a virtuous habit 
acquired by goexi acts, but simply a natural 
capacity to control their desires or a tempera- 
mental constitution which happens not to be 
ridden by very strong desires. They do not de- 
serve to l)c praised for their apparent self-con- 
trol; neither do those who manage to be moder- 
ate about certain pleasures but give themselves 
free rein with respect to other desires. The 
miser who limits his bodily comforts in order 
to amass a pile of gold is hardly temperate. 

Gibbon writes of the Emperor Julian that he 
“seldom recollected the fundamental maxim of 
Aristotle, that true virtue is placed at an equal 
distance between the opposite vices.” Julian’s 
lack of temperance appears, how*cver, not mere- 
ly in the op|X)site extreme to which he went to 
express his contempt for luxury*, sleeping on the 
ground and renouncing the decencies of dress 
and cleanliness. Though genuinely moderate in 
some things, such as his diet, he went to excess 
in others, overdoing his preoccupation with 
affairs of state and working incessantly for long 
hours day after day. I le “considered every mo- 
ment as lost that was not devoted to the ad- 
vantage of the public or the improvement of 
his own mind. By this avarice of time,” Gibbon 
observes, “he seemed to protract tiie short du- 
ration of his reign.” 

Temperance in a particular rcsfxrct is some- 
times praised as a virtue relative to a specific 
and limited goal. Considering the wealth of na- 
tions, Adam Smith looks upon prodigality as a 
major vice, and regards parsimony as an indis- 
pensable virtue. “Capitals arc increased by par- 
simony,” he writes, "and diminished by prodi- 
gality and misconduct . . . Parsimony, and not 
industry, is the immediate cause of the increase 
of capital ... By what a frugal man annually 
saves, he nor only affords maintenance to an 
additional number of productive hands, for that 
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or the ensuing year, but, like the founder of a 
public workhouse, he establislies as it were a 
perpetual fund for the maintenance of an equal 
nuinlx!r in all times to come.” 

Capital funds arc j^ervericd by the pro<ligal. 
“By not confining his cxfienscs within his in- 
come,” Smith declares, “he encroaches upon 
his capital ... By diminishing the funds de- 
signed for the employment of productive laboi, 
he necessarily diminishes . . . the quanlitv of 
that labor which adds a value to the subject 
U[X>n sshich it is bestowed, and, consequently, 
the saluc of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the whole country. ... If the prcxli- 
gality of some was iu)t cc'rnpensated by the fru- 
gality of others, the conduct of every prodigal, 
by feeding the idle with the bread of the indus- 
trious, tends not only to beggar himself, but to 
impoverish his country.” 

From the point of view of augmenting 
wealth, Smith may be right in calling every 
prodigal “a public enemy and every frugal man 
a public benefac tor.” Marx, how'ever, raises the 
question whether thrift or parsimony repif- 
sents moral virtue in the capitalist himself. He 
mocks the classical, or what Jic calls the “vul- 
gar,” economic theory w'hich tends to identify 
capital with abstinence, and, taking Adam 
Smith’s statement that “industry furnishes the 
material which saving accumulates,” he inter- 
prets saving to mean the reconversion of the 
greatest possible portion of surplus-value ot sur- 
plus-product into capital. 

For Marx the question is, in addition to Ix'ing 
economic, a moral and psychological one. fie 
describes the capitalist as suffering from “a 
Faustian conflict between the passion for ac- 
cumulation and the desire for enjoyment.” His 
parsimony, or abstinence from certain pleas- 
ures, hardly signifies genuine temperance; for, 
according to Marx, the capitalist is like the 
hoarder who “makes a sacrifice of the lusts of 
the flesh to his gohl fetish.” Elsew'hcrc he says 
that the “boundless greed after riches .... is 
common to the capitalist and the miser; but 
while the miser is merely a capitalist gone mad, 
the capitalist is a rational miser.” 

In Marx’s opinion the capitalist cannot even 
boast of personal thrift to any great extent. 
“The capitalist gets rich, not like the miser, in 
proportion to his personal labor and restricted 


consumption, but at the same rale as he squeezes 
out the labor-pow'cr of others, and enforces on 
the lalx^rcr abstinence from all life’s enjoy- 
ments.” 

Tiifsf. ri)\siDi.R\TioNS OF political economy 
lead us naturally back to the issue raiseil earlier, 
concerning the significance of temperance for 
society, or the effect of private intemperance on 
the public w'clfarr. 

What is the relation between temperance and 
justice ? Aristotle answers this (juesiion in terms 
of his conception of general justice as including 
the social aspect of all the other moral virtues. 
7o the '-xtent that his courage or teni|x*rancc 
can affect others or the common gcxid, a man is 
required by justice to be temperate and brave. 
It is proper for the law', he savs, to bid us do 
“both the acts of a brave man (c.g., not to de- 
sert our post nor take flight nor throw aw ay our 
arms) and those of a temperaii* man {e.g., not 
to commit adultery nor to gratify one’s lust).” 

'i’hoijgh he aceepts Arisloile’s notion of g( n- 
eial justice, .\(juinas puts :i hunt ition on ilv* 
exti-iu to which the posmse law of the state can 
regulate or enforce the arts of a m line like leni- 
|xrance. Because il is “frami'd fora multitude 
of human beings, ihc* majoniy of wliom arc not 
perfect in Mrtue . . . human laws do not foihid 
all vices, from wTuch the virtuous abstain, hut 
only the more grievous vites, fiom which it is 
pr)SMble for ihc majoniv to abstain; and Lhiefly 
those tliat are injurious to others, without the 
prohibition of which humaii society couki noi 
be maintained.” 'Flic |>oml is not that sonic 
acts of temperance cannot lx* presciihcd by 
law', but rather that the human law' dcx‘s not 
command every act of tcm])erance, but only 
those “which arc ordainable to the common 
grxxl.” 

I’hc jirinciplc Ixing clear, the problem re- 
mains extremely diflieull when the question is 
one of regulating certain types of behavior, 
such as insol>ri(|ty, extravagance, or adultery.. 

Montcsquicii discusses the difficulties of ad- 
ministering, iii4Jer the Julian law, the “punish- 
ments decreed |by the Roman cmpeiors against 
the incontinence of women,” He considers the 
advantages anddisadvaniages, relative to differ- 
ent forms of government, of sumptuary laws 
directed at maintaining frugality and avoiding 
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luxury; as, for example, in Venice, where the 
lich were “compelled by laws to moderation” 
and were thus so “habituated to parsimony that 
none but courtesans could make them part with 
their money.” As for sobriety, he seems to 
think that the problem varies with the climate, 
the Mohammedan law against the drinking of 
wine being “improper for cold countries where 
the climate seems to force them to a kind of 
national intem|x:rancc, very different from per- 
sonal inebriety. ... A German drinks through 
custom, and a Spaniard by choice.” 

The reasons which have been offered against 
the legal prohibition of intoxicants arc many 
and various. 'lo those who hold that temperance 
consists in mtxleralion, not abstinence, “leiii- 
pcrancc laws” are misguided as well as mis- 
named. To others, like William James, “drunk- 
enness ... as teetotalers use the word, is one of 
the deepest functions of human nature. Half of 
both the poetry and tragedy of human life 
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would vanish if alcohol were taken away.” To 
still others, like Mill, such sumptuary laws arc 
wrong in principle because consumption, which 
they try to regulate, is a private matter. 

If an individuars intemperance injures only 
himself, he may be morally reprobated, bur, 
Mill holds, he ought not to be prosecuted by 
law. A man who, “through intemperance or ex- 
travagance, becomes unable to pay his debts,” 
or becomes incapable of supporting his Cimjly, 
“might be justly punished; but it is for the 
breach ol duty to his family or creditors, not 
for the extravagance.” Again Mill writes: “No 
jX‘rson ought to be punished simply for being 
drunk; bur a soldier nr a policeman should be 
punished for being drunk on duty. Whenever, 
in short, there is a definite damage, or a definite 
risk of damage, cither to another individual or 
to the public, the case is taken out of the prov- 
ince of liberty, and placed in that of morality 
or law.” 
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226a 

8 Aristoile: Topics, bk vi, cii 8 [i 46**24 28 ] 
200d 

9Arisioti.l: Ethics, bk i, ch 13 [no 2 **i 3-281 
348a'C; bk hi, ch 12 [iii 9 “ 35 -‘*i 9 l 366a, c; 
BK VI, CH Q [ii 42 **i 7 34 ) 391d-392b; cii 13 
[ii 44 **i- 29 l 394b-c; bk vu, ch 1-4 395a'399a 
esp CII 2 [ 1146 * 9 - 17 ] 396a, ch 4 [ 1148*4 22 ] 
398b c; cii 5 [ 1149 * 5 - 24 ] 399c-d; ch 6 [ 1149 ** 
24 1150 * 1 ] 400b-c; CII 7 -9 400d-403a esp t h 9 
(ii 5 i **2 3 - 1 152 * 6 ] 402d-403a; ch 10 [ 1152 * 7 - 24 ] 
403a b 

18 Auc.i siine: Confessions, bk vi, par 20 41b-c; 
BK VIII, par 26-27 60b-^c 

19 Aqihnas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 98 , 
A 2 , RKP 3 517d-519a 

20 Aqi'inas: Summa Theologica. part i ii, g 58, 
A 3, REP 2 43b-44a; g 63, a i 63a-64a: g 77, 
AA 2 3 145d'148b; g 109, a 10, ans 347a'd; 
PART 111, Q 7, A 2, RLP 3 746c-747b: PARI 111 
SUITE, g 96, AA 3-4 1053c 1055c 

22 ('hai cek: Parson's Tale, par 72-73 53Sb; par 
77-83 540b-542b 

23 Hobbes: Ixviathan, part iv, 272d 

25 Moni aic.nl: Essays, 89b-91b; 394d-395b 
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2. The varieties of intemperance: the related 
vices of sensuality, abstemiousness, 
cruelty, curiosity, inordinate desire 

Old Testamcnt: Proverbs^ 11:17; 12:10; 25:28; 
31:4-5 / Eccle^ras/et, 5:10-6:12— (/)) liccleH- 

5:9-6:11 / i7;5:ii 14,22 2^; 

28:7-8— (f)) Isaias, 3:16-17; 5:11 -i 1,22-23; 
28:7-8 / 2:4-5,15-17— (D) Ilabu- 

2:4*5.15 -17 

Apocrypha: Eccleyia^ticus, ij:5-io; 19:2; 26:8; 
31:25-31 — (D) OT, Ecclesiasttcus^ 14:5 10; 
19:2-3: 26:11; 31:30-42 

Ntw Testament: Romans^ 1:18-32 / I Corin- 
thians^ 5:9-10 / Galatians y 5:1 (>-21 / Philip- 
plans, 3:18 19 / Colossiamy 3:5,8 / II Ttmothv, 
3:1-7 / TittdSy 3:3 / James, 4*1 -6 / / Pr/rr, 41-5 
/ // PfAT, 2:9-22 / / /oAw, 2:16 

4 Hom>r: Odyssey bk i [366-423] 186d'187c; 
BK 11 [35-79] 188b d; bk ix [39'^! ] 229b d; 
[231 -419] 23lc-233c; bk x [210-465] 238b 
240d; BK xxii [35-67] 306b d 

5 Alsiiiylus: Suppliant Matdenf la 14a,c csp 
[980 1073] 13b 14a, c / Seven Agaimt Thebes 
[653-791] 34b 35d / Eumemdes [490-565] 86b- 
87a 

5 F.i RiPiDLs: Medea 212a-224a,c esp [627 642) 
217c / Jlippolytus 225a-236d / Eluira [ici6o- 
1099! 336d-337a / Bacchantes 340a 352a, c / 
Jphtgenta at Aults (543 589] 429d'430a 

5 Ari'^iophanes: Clouds [882-1 10 ^1 499b S02a 

6 HrRODorrs* History, bk i. 2d-3d; 46c-d; 47c; 
BK 111, 95a 98a; bk vii, 222c-d; dk ix, 311b- 
312d 

OTHrcYDiors: Peloponnesian War^ bk hi, 
436c-438b; bk vi, 513b 

7 Plato: Phaedrus, 120b c / Symposium, 153b- 
155c / Gorgtas, 276b 277b / Republic, bk hi, 
326c-328a; 334a-c / Ttmaeu^, 474b d / Latvc, 
BK IX, 751b d / Seventh Letter, 80lb c; 
806a 

9 Arisfotli.: Ethics, bk ii, cii 7-8 352d-354d; 
BK III, cii 10 12 364b 366a, c; bk v, ( 11 i 
[1129^12-24] 377a; bk vii, cu 4 398a 399a; 
CII 5 {1149*5-22] 399c-d; cii 7 jii-jcA) 23] 
400d-401a; cii 8 401c-402a / Politics, bk i, 
CH 9 [i257*’40- 1258*14] 452a-b 
12 I a'cretius: Nature of Things, bk hi [1003- 
joio] 43a; [1076-1084] 44a; bk iv [1058-1120] 
57d-S8d 

12 Lpicirrcjs: Discourses, bk h, ch 10, 149d; 

CII r8 161a 162b; bk iv, ch 5 228a-230b 
12 Ai RCLius: Meditations, dk 11, scci 10 257d- 
258a 

14 Plutarch: Lucullus, 419b-420b / Dion, 783c- 
784a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 57b'58d; bk vi, 
86a b; bk xv, 166b c / Htstortes, bk h, 230d- 
231a; bk hi, 264b 265d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk hi, par 16 17c-d; 
BK v, par 4 27d-28a; bk vi, par 18-26 40d- 
43a; bk viii, par 26-27 60b-c; bk x, par 40-60 


8]c-86d / Christian Dottrine, dk hi, ch 18-22 
664d-666c esp ch 21 665d 666b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 98, 
A 2, RLi» 3 517d 519a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari i*h, q 72, 
A 9 118d 119b; 073 , a 5 , rfp i 3 123a-d; q 76, 
A 4. REP 2,4 143d-144d; Q 77 , a 5 149a 150a; 
Q 88, A 5 196d 198a; q ioo, a 4 , ans 253d- 
255a; part h h, q 46 603c 605a, c 

21 Dxnif: Du me Comedy, hill, v-vii 7a lOd; 
XI [70 90] 15d 16a; purcaiory, xvii [82 1 59] 
79b d, xi\ xwii 81c 96a 

22 Ciixirc I r: Trot lu( and Cressida, bk iv, st\n/\ 
32 49 92b 95a / Pardoner's Tale 374a'382b 
csp [12,397-593] 374a 377b, 112,829-839] 381b 
/ Tale of Meltbeiic, par 4 7 401b 402b / Par 
son's Tale, par 27 512a'514b; par 70-71 534b' 
535a 

23 III )B mis: Leviathan, part i, 62d 63a passim; 
95c 

24 RsBiLvis- Gargantiia and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
186d 193c; 195c 196b 

25 Montvicnl- Esfayc, 89b 91b; 162c 167a; 
238c d; 244d 246a; 270b 271a; 350d 354b. 
503b d; 517b 519a; 534a c; 538a d; 541d 
543a, c 

26 Shxm sprarl: Titus Andronuu^, act ii, sc 
HI [89 191] 178d 179d / Romeo and Julut, 
Ai i 11, s( \ I [i -15] 300c / King John, aci 11, 

I [*^61 s»)8] 385c 386a / Ut Henry IV, act i, 
si'iiji 116] 435c'436c, ACI n, sciv[f 38 5171 
448b 41Qb; Af r in, hi [172 190] 456b c 

27 Shakispi srt* Hamlet, act i, si \ [p ()i] 
37b d / Meaatre /o 7 Miaatie, ac t i, sf ii (i?8 . 
134I 176c / Othello, ACT v, sc 11 238d 243a, c 
/ Macbeth, 44,1* iv, sr ni [66 looj 304a c / 
Antony and Cleopatra 311a 350d csp a( 1 11, 
sc 11 [175 2j5l320c 321b/ Pcridc^, \( 1 1, s( i 
[64 142] 422c-423b 

29 ('1 RV ANILS - Don Quixote, pari t, 120b 137d 

32 Mil ion: Paradv^e Lust, bk 11 [(>2<) 870] 125a- 
130a; BK V [113-430] 185a; bk viii [500 617] 
243a 245b, bk ix 1990 1133] 269a 272a 

36 Si I KM : Tristram Shandy, 521a b 

38 \fosi fcsguiLir; Spirit of Laws, bk xvi,117c-d; 
119a b 

39 Smiiii: Wealth of Nations, bk iv, 189d 190a; 
BK V, 346c -347d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 38a b; 70c '71a; 
90a'c; 138d-139b; 256c 257a; 340b-c; 389b c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 67C'd; 166a 167c 
passim; 169a -b 

42 Kani: l^ef .Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
368d 369a / Judgement, 586d 587a 

43 Mill: Ltberh, 303d-307a passim 

46 Hi gel: Phtpsophy of History, intro. 198b- 
199b; PART {, 233b-c; part iv, 323a'C 

47 Cioi tiih: Fipst, part i (2073 2436] 49a 56a; 
[26f)5 4612] 63b-114b; part 11 [10,039-11,383] 
245a 276b « 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 3]Sc-316a 

50 Marx: Capital, 62b; 72c; 293C'294a 
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51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 15b I 6 a; bk v, 
201a-c; uk vi, 248b'250a; bk vn, 284a 285a; 
BK viii, 321d'322d; bk ix, 349d'350d; 
Erii.OLi'E I, 6S5C'656b 

52 OosifiiA'SKY: Brothers Karamazov, bk i,4a d; 
BK 11, 38d 39a; hk hi, 50c'62a; 69c 70a; bk v, 
122d'125c: BK viii 191b,d*235d; bk xn, 
370b-d; 372c 373a 

53 Jamls: Psychology, 800a-805b csp 802b 805b 

3. Temperance in relation to duty or happiness 

Old TLSTAMisr: Proverbs, s; 6:2^ ^5; 7; 12:11; 
20:1; 21:17; 23:20-21,27-35 / Jeremiah, 35— 
(/)) Jeremias, 35 

Ai»ocKYi*ii\: Ecclesiasticus, 18:30 32; iq:i 3; 
31.12-31; 37:26-31— (/)) Cyi\ Ecihstasticus, 
18:30-32; 19:1 3; 31:12-42; 37:29 34 

Niav I'isrAMLNr: I Corinthians, 6:9 10 / / 
Timothy, 3:1 13 / ‘Titus, 1:5 9; 2 passim / 
Hebrews, 13:4 / James, 1:12 !->; 4:1-10 / / 
Peter, 1:13 14; 2:11; 5:8 9 / // Peter, 2:9 22 / 
/ John, 2:15-17 

5 Euripides: Hippolytus 225a 236d esp [373- 
430I 228b-d / Bacchantes [370 433I 343a b / 
Iphigenia at Aults [54 3-589 1 429d 430a 
7 Pi vio; Charmides, 7b c / Symposium, 156d- 
157a / Gorgtas, 275b 284d / Republic, hk ix 
416a 427b passim / Laws, bk v, 689c 690c / 
M'ventfi Letter, 806a; 807a 
9 Akiskult.: Ethta, bk x, cn 7 [m77’'23 ^‘4) 
43 Id 432a; lh S 432d 434a passim / Politics, 
BK II, ( H 6 [i265’*28 37] 460C'd 

12 Li i ri Ill's: Nature of Things, pk 11 [1 61 ) 
15a d; hk v [1113 1135 ] 75c-d; [1412 1435 ] 
79b d 

18 Ai (.usiiNi : Confessions, bk hi, pai 16 17 c-d; 
BK V, par 4 27 d 28 a; bk vi, par 18-20 40 d- 
41 c. HK viii, par 26 27 60 b c; hk \, par pi 60 
81 c 86d / City of God, bk hi, ch 10, 172 d; 
HK \i\, ( n 4, Slid 513 c 

19 \oi iNss: Summa 'Ihcologtca, p\ri i, o 98, 
A 2 , lu p 3 517d 519a 

20 Aoi iN\s: Summa Theologka, psrf i 11, o 63, 
\ 4. vNs and ui 1* 2 65 d 66c; o 77, a 5 149 a- 
150 a; o 100, A 4, ANs 253 d 255 a; p^rt 11 11, 
O 46, \ 2 604 b d 

2in\Nii: Divine Comedy, puugmhry, wii 
[S 2 1 39 ] 79b d 

23 iloBHis: leviathan, pari h, 163d 164a 

25M()M\K.Nr: Essays, 71a 72a, 165c 167a; 

353c 354b; 382b 383d; 540b 54:ia,c 

30 IUi'on: Advancement ofU'arung, 73 c d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lo>t, hk m I 523 513 ] 310b 
311a; HK MI [‘>83 587 I 332a / Atcopugitua, 
390a b 

38 VfosrLsouii u: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 18d 19c 

40 Chbbon: Dtclinc and Fall, 192b 

42 Kant: Fund, Prm, Metaphysic of Morals, 
256a'b / Practical Reason, 327a d / Pref. Meta 
physical Elements of Ethics, 366d-367a / Judge- 
ment, 586d 587a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 302d'312a passim 


51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xih, 577d'S78a; 
BK MV, 605b-d 

52 DosrohvsKs : Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
164b'd; bk xh, 370b d 

54 Fri ud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysts, 20c d / General Introduction, 587d; 
599b d / Civilization and Its Discontents, 772c' 
773d; 793a 794a; 800c 801a 

4. The cultivation of temperance: the training 
of a temperate character 

Old Tlstament: Job, 31:1 / Proverbs, 6:23-26; 
23:20,31; 25:16 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 8:5-7 
OT, Boo\ of Wisdom, 8:5 7 / Ecclesia^ticia 
passim, esp 9‘3-9, 18:30-32, 19:5, 23 -5 6, 
25:21, 31:12-31, 37:29^-31 —(/J)) OT, Eccloias- 
ticus passim, esp 9:3 13, 18:30 32, 19:5, 
23-5 6, 25:28, 31:12 42, 37:32-31 

New Testament: Ltike, 21:34 / Romans, 6*12- 
13: 1 3.1 3-14 / I Corinthians, 5:9 13; 6:18; 
7:1-9; 9*24-27 / Galatians, 15:13,16,22 23 / 
Ephesians, 5:18 / Colossians, 3:2-8 / / Thessa 
lonians, 4:3-5; 5:5 8/7 Timothy, 6:8 11 / 77 
’Timothy, 2:22 / ‘htus, 2 esp 2:11-15: 3:3 6/ 
James, 4:5-10 / 7 Peter, 1 13-14; 2:11; 47; 
5 *8 9/7 John, 2:15 17 

5 Fi RiPiDLs: Jphtgenia at Aults [543-589] 429d- 
430a 

5 Arisiophanrs: Frog^ [1008 1098] 576b-577c 
7 Pi a 10: Republic, bk hi, 326c 339a pussim ' 
Stateman, 605d'608d / Laws, hk i ii, 645d- 
663d passim; hk hi, 672d 674d; bk vi, 712b; 
BK VH, 715b-716a; bk vhi, 737c-738c 
9 .\RisroiLE: History of Animals, bk vii, ch i 
[581**! I 22] 107b / 7://2/W, bk h, cii i 4 348b,d' 
351b: BK iH, cii 12 [i 1 19*35 '’19] 366a,c; bk 
\ , f n I [1129**12-241 377a; bk x, lh 9 [ii7g**4 
ii 8 o" 33] 434b 435a / Politics, bk h, (H 9 
[1269**13 i27o*'i4] 465d-466b; bk vh, <h 17 
[i 330“2 3 **24] 541b'd; bk \hi, ch 5 [r3pi''i | 
^io| ,*J4.Sc 546a 

12 Fi'iri I n s: Diwoursa, bk h, hi 18 161a- 
162b; HK 111, I'll I 175a 177c; lh 3 178d- 
180a; Hi 12 187b 188b; cit 24 25, 208b 
210d 

12 Ai RELirs: Meditations, bk i, stt r 16 254d- 
255d 

14Plui\rcii: Lycurgus, 38a 45c > LycurgiK- 
Nutna, 61b, d 62c / Cortolanus, 174b, d 175a 

18 Au(,i sTiNi : Confc'ystons, hk vi, par 20 4Ib c; 
HK Mil, pai 26 27 60b c 

20 \gi ix\s: Summa Theologica, pari i ii, o 
95, A I 226c 227c 

21 Dan FT • Divine Comedy, pirgatory, xvi [- 52 - 
114I 77b-78a 

22 C'hai’cer; Parson's Tale, par 72 73 535b 

25 Monimgnl: Essays, 69d 75a passim; 534a d 

26 Sh SKI spi arl: Henry V, act i, sc i [22 37] 
533b 

30 nAi'ON: Advancement of learning, 69d 70a; 
78a d: 79c 80a 
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( 4 . Tbt cuUivathn ^ temperance: the trainmg 
rf a temperate character.) 

32 Milion: Paradise Lost, kr xi [ 527 -S 511 310b> 
3Ua / Areopagitica, 385a'b 

3Q Smihi: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 346c'347d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 32a-b; 338d'339c; 
449a-c 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 356a'360d / Pref 
Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 36Sb-d / 
Judgement, 586d-587a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 305b'307a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 201a'C; bk vi, 
248b-250a; bk xiii, 577a'578b 

54 Freud: Origin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 16c / Narcissism, 407b-c / General 
Introduction, 573c-d; 592b 593b / Nea‘ Intro- 
ductory Lectures, 870a' b 

5. The social aspects of temperance 

5a, The temperance of rulers and citi2ens: in- 
temperate conduct as inimical to the 
common good 

Old Testament: Leviticus, 10:8 ii / Deuteron- 
omy, 17 : 15 - 17 ; 21 : 18-21 / Proverbs, 31 : 4-5 / 
Ecclesiastes, io;i 6 17 / Isaiah, 5 : 22 - 23 ; 28:1 
56 : 9 - 12 — (D) Isaius, •yizi-iy, 28 : 1 - 9 ; 56 : 9-12 
/ Amos, 6 

Atocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 47 : 19 - 21 — (D) ()T, 
Fxclesiasticus, 47 : 21-23 

New Testament: / Timothy, 3 : 1 - 13 / James, 4:13 

5 Sophocles; Ajax (1052-1070] 152a b 

5 Euripides: Suppliants 1838 * 917 ] 265d-266b / 
Phoenician Maidens ( 452 - 59 3 1 382a 383a / 
Iphigenia at Aults [ 543 - 589 ] 429d-430a 

5 Aristophanes : Clouds { 882 - 1104 ] 499b-502a 
/ Frogs [ 1008 - 1098 ] 576b'S77c / Lynsnata 
[ 387 - 425 ] 588a-b 

6 Herodotus: //r 5 /or)\ bk 1 , 2d 3d; bk hi, 95a- 
98a; bk vii, 222c-d; bk ix, 311b 312d 

6Thlcm>idis: Pcloponnestan War, bk vi, 
513a-d; 5l6c 

7 Plato: Republic, bk ii, 318a-319a; bk m, 
326c 339a; bk iv, 346a-355a; bk viii, 407a- 
408a; 409d-411d; bk ix, 416a-418c / Critias, 
481a; 485b-c / Statesman, 605d'608d / 

BK HI, 669b'671a; 672d-676c; bk iv, 679c-d; 
BK viH, 733b-d; bk ix, 751b'd / Seventh let- 
ter, SOlb'C; 806d-807a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ix, ch 8 [ii 68**2 3 - 
1169 *^ 11 ] 422b-d / Politics, bk i, ch 13 454a- 
455a, c; bk 11 , ch 5 li 263**7 14 ] 458d; ch 6 
[ 1265 * 28 - 37 ) 460c*d; CH 9 [i 269 ‘*i 3 1270 * 14 ] 
465d-466b; bk in, ch 4 [i 277 ''i 6 - 29 ] 474d- 
475a; bk vii, cii 5 [ 1326 ^ 26 - 37 ] 530d-531a; 
CH 15 [ 1334*11 - 36 ] 539a-b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 
9 [ 136 ^ 33 -**! 5 ] 608d-609a 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 11, cn 10, 149c d; 
BK Ilf, CH 7 , 184a 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk i, sect 16 254d' 
255d 


5 to 5b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus 32a-48d esp 48b-c / Ly- 
sander, 361b-d / Agesilaus, 489d 490b / Alex- 
under, 549d-551c / Cato the Younger, 621c- 
622b / Cleomenes, 661a'd / Demosthenes, 
699e-700a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 57b-58d; bk vi, 
86a-b; bk xv, 166b-c / Histories, bk ii, 230d- 
231a 

21 Dante: Dunne Comedy, hell, xix 26d'28b; 
purcatory, xix -XX 81c-85a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
133b- 140b 

25 Montaicne: Essays, 436c-438b 

26 Siiakesptare: Richard III, act in, sc vii 
[i 80] 129d-130c / Ist Henry IV, act 1, sc in 
[i'2ij 437d-438a; act hi, sc n [11-161] 453a 
454c / 2nd Henry IV, act iv, sc v [97 184] 
495b'496b; act v, sc 11 [122-145] 499b / 
Henry V, act i, sc i [2 j 69] 533b-c 

27 SiiAKLsrrARL: Troilus and Cressida, act v, 
sc I 133b 134c; sc ii [190-197] 136d-137a / 
Measure for Measure, act 1, sc iv (31 54] 
178b c; ACT II, sc n [162 187] 183d'184a; sr 
IV [1-17I 184c-d; (111-187] 185d-186c; A(.r 
in, sc 11 [275 296] 192b / Macbeth, act iv, sc' 
111 [1-139] 303b-304d/ Pericles, act i, sc i n 
421d 425a 

38 Monti soriLu: Spirit of Laws, bk h, 8d 9a, c; 
BK III, 10a; 10c lla; bk v, I8d-19d; 23a b; 
BK VI, 37d 38b; bk viii, 51a 53a; bk \ii, 
94d 95b; bk xxis, 262a b 

39 Smimi: Wealth (f Nations, bk ii, 146a I48c; 
149d-150a; bk v , 346c 347d 

40( /Ihhon: Decline and Full, 35a 3<)r passim; 
55c 56a; 138d 140c passmi; 256c 257a; 338d- 
340c; 448c 449b 

43 Fldi kalis r:'%i umber i, 29d-30c; nvmbtr 37, 
118a; NUMULR 62, 190b; numblk 63, 192c d 

43 Mi LI : Liberty, 302d 312a passim 

44 Ib^swLii : Johnson, 393a c 

46 111 I. tl: Philosophy of Right, part in, par 1S5 
64b d 

49 Darwin; Descent of Man, 3l5c-316a; 325b- 
327a passim 

54 F rluu: General Introduction, 452c d; 573c 

5b> The temperance of a people: luxurious in- 
dulgences; the intemperance of the mob 

Old I'tstament: Exodus, 16:1-3 / Numbers, 
ir / Isaiah, 3:16-26- -(D) Isaias, 3:16 26 / 
Ezehtel, 7:17-27— (D) Ezcchiel, 7:17-27 / 
Amos, 6 

5 Eitripides: ' Orestes [682-716] 400d-401a; 
[866 956] 406d-403d 

6 Hlrodotijs History, bk 1, 46c-d; 47c; bk ix', 
305d'306a; ; (14a, c 

6 Tiiucydioe! : Peloponnesian War, bk i, 370a-c; 
BK n, 400c'^ Ola; bk hi, 436c-438b 

7 Plato: Rep tblic, bk ii. 3l8a-319a; bk hi, 
326C'328b; 1 Ik iv, 342a-d; bk viii, 408b'411d 

9 ARisroYLt: ' Politics, bk 11, ch 9 [i269'*i3- 
1270*14] 46^-466b 
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Chapter 91 : TEMPERANCE 


14 Plutarch; Lycurgus 32a'48d csp 36b'37b / 
Lycurgus-Numa 61b,d-64a,c csp 62a"b / Agis, 
648b, d 649b 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 57b-58d / Histories, 
BK I, 197d-199b; 204b'd; 206b; 210d 212b; 
213d'214b; bk ii, 222b'C; 232d-233a; 238d' 
239c; BK HI, 264b'265d; bk iv, 277c-d 

18 Augustine: City of God, bk i, cm ^ 0-33 
147b 149a 

25 Montaigne; Essays, 54b'd 

26 SiiAKhspEAKb: 2nd Henry VI, act iv 56a- 
64d / 2nd Hetrry IV, act i, sc 111 [85 no] 
473d 474a 

27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus, act i, sc 1 [i 225] 
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INTRODUCTION 


I T has seldom been disputed that the ques- 
tions with which thcolo^jy deals arc of enti- 
cal significance for all the rest of human knowl- 
edge. Even those who deny that theology is or 
can be a science might be willing to concede 
that, if it were, it w’ould desers e its traditional 
title, “queen of the sciences.” 

It has been said that the great questions of 
theology arc unanswerable. It has been said that 
theological dispute or controversy is futile Ik- 
causc the issues are not resolvable by argument. 
But it has rarely been asserted, or even implied, 
that our outlook would be unaltered and our 
actions unaffected if we could know, in any de- 
gree, the answers to questions concerning the 
existence of the supernatural and its relation to 
the visible world of nature. To Plato it is of 
such importance that he asks: “Who can be 
calm when he is called upon to prove the exist- 
ence of the gods?” 

The main controversy, not in, but about, 
theology turns on the use of such words as 
“knowledge” and “science” for a discipline 
which, both in method and conclusion, seems 
compelled to go beyond experience and to push 
reason to (or even beyond) the limit of its 
powers. In the minds of many, especially in our 
day, theology is associated with religion and is 
opposed to science or, if not opposed, at least it 
is set apart from science as entirely different. 
Those who conceive science as limited by its 
empirical methods to the investigation of ob- 
servable phenomena might not quarrel with the 
allocalionof theology tophilosophy, but whether 
or not they did would in turn depend on their 
conception of philosophy. 

As the chapters on Science and Philosophy 
indicate, these tw^o terms are identified through 
a large part of the western tradition. The vari- 
ous sciences are regarded as branches of philos- 
ophy. But we also find a distinction being made 


in the 1 8th century between the empirical and 
rational or philosophical sciences; and in our 
day those who regard philosophy as mere specu- 
lation or opinion contrast it to the experimental 
disciplines w'hich are thought to be the oniy es- 
tablished bodies of knowledge, that is, sciences. 

The question whether theology is a science 
may, therefore, embrace a number of alterna- 
tives. That it is an empirical or experimental 
science has seldom been proposed. It may be 
treated as a science, how^cver, by those vvlio 
consider it as a part of philosophy; or it may Ik* 
denied that honor precisely because it belongs 
to philosophy. A tliiid alternative remains 
that ihcology is separate from philosophy, that 
It is a science as distinct in charactci from llie 
philosophical sciences as they are fioin the e\ 
pcrimcnt.il disciplines. In ihis third alternatn <*, 
the association of ihcology with religion or le 
ligious faith seems to determine the characKi 
of theology. 

It is this third alternative w Inch Ilunie seems 
to have in mind at the conclusion of his fim/inn . 
“Divinity or Theology, as it proses the e.xist 
cncc of a Deity and the immortality of souls 
. . . has,” he writes, “a foundation in reason, so 
far as It is supported by experience. But its bcsi 
and most solid foundation is faith or divine rex - 
elation.” To the extent that its principles conn 
from religious faith, theology docs not seem m 
fit perfectly into flume’s twofold division of the 
sciences into those which involve “abstract rea 
soning concerning quantity or number” and 
those which involve “expt'rimcntal reasoning 
concerning matter of fact and existence.” 

When he sayl that he would commit to the 
flames “any volnme of divinity or school meta- 
physics which opes not contain either of these 
two kinds of rcilsoning” — for then “it can con- 
tain nothing but sophistry and illusion”— he 
can hardly be condemning the theology he has 
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himjsclf described as resting primarily on faith 
or divine revelation, though it may also have 
some foundation in reasoning from experience. 

The discussion of the nature and scope of 
theology, its principles and methods, may refer 
either to the theology which is a part of philos' 
ophy or to the theology which is sometimes 
called “dogmatic” because it expounds and ex- 
plains the dogmas of a religious faith. Further- 
more, those who make the distinction between 
the two kinds of theology raise questions con- 
cerning their relation to one another. In so do- 
ing they enter into the larger problem of the 
relation of faith and reason, and the limited part 
which reason can play in the development of a 
theology which rests on faith. 

The distinction itself is made by many 
writers and in diverse ways. 'Fhc theology which 
is entirely philosophical and independent of 
any religious faith is usually called “natural 
theology.” I'hc name “sacred theology” is given 
to a boiiv of doctrine which finds its fundamen- 
tal principles in the articles of a religious faith. 
The ultimate source of these articles of faith in 
Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan theology 
is the truth revealed in a sacred scripture— the 
Old and New Testament or the Koran — from 
which, by interpretation, the articles of faith 
are drawn. 

Bacon, for example, defines “divine philos- 
ophy or natural theology” as “that knowledge 
or rudiment of knowledge concerning God, 
which may be obtained by the contemplation 
of bis creatures; which knowledge may be truly 
termed divine in respect of the object, and nat- 
ural in resj^ct of the light. The bounds of this 
knowledge arc that it suffices to convince athe- 
ism, but not to inform religion,” In contrast, 
“inspired theology” or “sacred theology (which 
in our idiom we call divinity) is grounded only 
upon the word and oracle of God, and not up- 
on the light of nature.” 

Kant makes a similar distinction when he 
says that theology is based cither “on reason 
alone (theohgia rationalis) or upon revelation 
(theologiarevclata)^ But for Kani “natural the- 
ology” designates only one kind of rational the- 
ology. Another kind is “transcendental theol- 
ogy,” which differs from the first in the method 
which reason employs, f le also differentiates be- 


tween speculative and naoral theology. Though 
both fall within the sphere of reason, one is the 
work of the pure theoretic reason, the other of 
die pure practical reason. 

In the opening question of the Summa Theo- 
logical Aquinas tries to explain why, in addition 
to the “philosophical science built up by reason, 
there should be a sacred science learned through 
revelation.” To an objection which claims that 
“there is no need of any further knowledge,” lie- 
cause philosophical science can attain to knowl- 
edge even of God Himself, he replies that 
“there is no reason why those things which may 
be learnt from philosophical science, so far as 
they can be known by natural reason, may not 
also be taught us by another science so far as 
they fall within revelation.” Though they may 
deal with the same object, “sciences are differ- 
entiated according to t he various means through 
which knowledge is obtained. . . . Hence the 
theology included in sacred doctrine differs in 
kind from that theology which is pan of philos- 
ophy.” 

In another place, Aquinas refers to the theo- 
logical conclusions which the philosopher thinks 
he can demonstrate— “the existence of God and 
other like truths about God which can be 
known by natural reason.” Of these he says that 
they “arc not articles of faith, but are pre- 
ambles to the articles. . . . Nevertheless,” he 
adds, “there is nothing to prevent a man, w'ho 
cannot grasp a prtxif, accepting as a matter of 
faith, something which in itself is capable of 
being scientifically know'ii and demonstrated.” 
But such propositions, which belong to Ixith 
reason and faith, arc only part of sacred doc- 
trine. In addition, there arc the propositions 
w'hich belong to faith alone. 

“It is impossible,” Aquinas writes, “to attain 
to the know'ledge of the Trinity by natural 
reason.” The triune nature of the (vodhead can- 
not l)e demonstrated philosophically; nor can 
the dogma Ik* fully comprehended by human 
understanding. In Purgatory, Dante learns that 
“Mad is he who hopes that our reason can tra- 
verse the infinite w^iy w4iich One Substance in 
Three Persons holds.” 

Though it is not a theological mystery in the 
same sense, another example of a dogma not 
demonstrable by reason is the proposition that 
the world began to be. “That the world did not 
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always exist,” Aquinas declares, ”wc hold by 
faith alone; it cannot be proved dctnonsirative- 
ly ; which is what was said above of the mystery 
of the Trinity.” We find in Sacred Scripture 
the \\ords In the beginning God created heavers 
and earthy “in which words the newness of the 
world is staled” and so “the newness of the 
w'orld is known only by revelation.” 

With respect to such matters as belong to 
faith alone, a theologian like Aquinas cautions 
against the misuse of reason. “When anyone in 
the endeavor to prove what belongs to faith, 
brings forward arguments which are not co- 
gent, he falls under the lidicule of the unlx*hev- 
ers; since they suppose that w'c base ourselves 
upon such arguments, and that w'c believe on 
their account, 'rhcrcforc, we must not attempt 
to establish what is of faith, except byauthoiity 
alone” and only “to those who accept the au- 
thority.” For those w'ho do not accept the 
authority of Scripture, the most that reason 
can do concerning propositions peculiar to faith 
is “to prove that what faith teaches is not im- 
possible.” Elsewhere .Aquinas points out thai 
“although the argument from authority based 
on human reason is the weakest, yet the argu- 
ment from authority based on divine revelation 
is the strongest.” 

The foregoing throw’s some light on Mon- 
taigne’s defense of a book by Raimond de Se- 
bondc, bearing the title La theologie naturelle. 
Though he calls his work “natural theology,” 
de Sebonde, according to Montaigne, “under- 
takes by human and natural reasons to establish 
and make good against the atheists all the arti- 
cles of the Christian religion.” What his op- 
ponents “reprehend in his work is that Chris- 
tians arc to blame to repose upon human rea- 
soas their belief, which is only conceived by 
faith and the particular inspiration of divine 
grace.” 

Nfontaigne agrees that it is “faith alone that 
vividly and certainly comprehends the deep 
mysteries of our religion.” But he also thinks 
that it is “a brave and very laudable attempt to 
accommodate the natural and human capabili- 
ties that God has endowed us with to the service 
of our faith. It is not to be doubted,” he says, 
“that it is the most noble use we can put them 
to, and that there is no design or occupation 


more worthy of a Christian man than to make 
it the aim and end of all of his thoughts and 
studies to embellish, extend, and amplify the 
truth of his belief,” 

The conception of natural theology which 
Montaigne appears to entertain in his “Apology 
for Raimond de Scboiidc” does not seem to ilif- 
ferentiate it from sacred theology, insofar as 
all Its principles are articles of faith. Quite apart 
from de Sebonde, Montaigne himself does not 
think that the exist cncc of (Jod or the immor- 
tality of the soul can be demonstrated by rea- 
son. Montaigne observes “how short the most 
constant and firm maintainers of this just and 
clear persuasion of the immortality of the soul 
fall, and how weak their arguments arc, when 
they go alxiut to prove it by human reason. . . . 
Let us ingenuously confess that Chxl alone has 
dictated It to us, and faith; ’iis no lesson of na- 
ture and our owm reason.” 

Though the denial of God's existence is. ac- 
cording to Montaigne, “a pro[X)siiion unnatu- 
ral and monstrous, diiricult also and hard to es- 
tablish in the human understanding,” he thinks 
the alfiimation to be no less lieyond reason’s 
powci to establish with certitude, foi “all things 
produced by our (nvn reasoning and undtr- 
standing, whether true or false, are subject to 
incertitude and coniroveisy.” 

In this, MonUugne ddiers not only fiom a 
theologian like Aquinas, who assigns certain 
truths to natural theology as capable of being 
demonstrated bv reason withoni the aid of 
faith, hut also from such philosophers as IX-s- 
cartes, Spinoza, and Lcxrkc, w’ho hold that we 
can know’ GixJ by reason with more certainty, 
and even (according to Spinoza) more ade- 
quately, than W'C can know most other things. 
“I have always considered,” Descartes writes, 
“that the two questions respecting God and 
the Soul were the chief of those that ought to 
be demonstrated by philosophical rather than 
theological argument. For although it is quite 
enough for us iqithful ones to accept by means 
of faith the facts that the human soul docs not 
perish with thc|body, and that God exists, it 
certainly docs ^ot seem possible ever to jxri- 
suade infidels qf any religion . . . unless, to 
begin with, we ^rovc these two facts by means 
of the natural reason.” 

Descartes, it appears, reserves the use of the 
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word “theology” for sacred doctrine. What 
others, like Bacon, call “natural theology.” he 
treats simply as philosophy, or that branch of 
it which he calls “metaphysics.” Dedicating 
his Meditations to “the dean and doctors of the 
sacred faculty of theology in Paris,” he says: 
“1 have noticed that you, along with all the 
theologians, did not only affirm that the exist- 
ence of God may be proved by the natural 
reason, but alst) that it may be inferred from 
the Holy Scriptures, that knowledge of Him is 
much clearer than that which we have of many 
created things, and, as a matter of fact, is so 
easy to acquire that those who have it not are 
culpable in their ignorance.” 

Hut Descartes wishes to confess the limita- 
tions of the mere philosopher’s knowledge of 
(jod. When he came to inquire “how God may 
l)e more easily and certainly known than the 
things of this world,” no matter how much 
“certainty and evidence I find in my reasons,” 
he could not persuade himself, he says, that 
“all the world is capable of understanding 
them. . , . Ihcrc arc not so many in the world 
who are fitted for metaphysical speculations as 
there are for those of geometry.” 

Answering a critic who quotes Aquinas 
against him, he later writes: “I admit along with 
all theologians that G(k 1 cannot be compre- 
hended by the human mind, and also that He 
cannot be disiinctlv known by those who try 
mentally to grasp I lim at once in His entirety. 

. . . Wherever I have s:iid that G(xl can be clear- 
ly and distinctly know'n, I have understooiJ this 
to apply only to this finite cognition of ours, 
which is proportionate to the diminutive capac- 
ity of our minds.” 

So FAR WE HAVE Considered the distinction be- 
tween natural and sacred theology - or l>c- 
tween philosophy and theology --as it is made 
in the Christian tradition by writers conscious 
of the difference bctw’cen faith and reason, or 
revelation and demonstration. In pagan an- 
tiquity, there seems to be no equivalent of 
sacred theology. “The various moiles of wor- 
ship, which prevailed in the Roman world,” 
Gibbon tells us, “were all considered by the 
people as equally true; by the philosopher as 
equally false; and by the magistrate as equally 
useful, . . . The superstition of the people was 


not embittered by theological rancour; nor 
was it confined by the chains of any speculative 
system.” It was “the elegant mythology of 
Homer,” he says, not reasoning, which “gave 
a beautiful, and almost a regular form to the 
polytheism of the ancient world.” 

Of the Greek philosophers. Gibbon remarks 
that “they meditated on the Divine Nature as 
a very curious and important speculation,” but 
only the Stoics and the Platonists “endeavored 
to reconcile the jarring interests of reasori and 
piety.” Plato’s criticism of the poets in the 
Republic for their impiety, and his rational de- 
fense of piety in the Laws, accompanied bv a 
demonstration of the existence of the gods, may 
be taken as examples of ancient theological dis- 
course within a religious context. Another ex- 
ample, and from quite another point of view, is 
Cicero’s De Natura Deorum, which Gibbon 
praises as the best guide to the opinions of the 
philosophers concerning the tenets of polythe- 
ism. 

But neither Cicero nor Plato treats theology 
as a science. The ancient philosopher who docs 
and who, moreover, regards theology as the 
highest of the sfxrculativc sciences, seems to 
proceed without reference to or benefit of pre- 
vailing religious beliefs. Aristotle dismisses “the 
school of Hesiod and all the theologians [who] 
thought only of what was plausible to them- 
selves.” He refers to the legends of the gtxJs 
which “our forefathers in the mcjst remote ages 
have handed down to their posterity ... in the 
form of a myth ... with a \ iew to the persua- 
sion ol I he multitude and to its legal and utili- 
tarian expediency.” But the highest science, 
which Aristotle sometimes calls “first philoso- 
phy,” he also calls “theology. * It deals with the 
immaterial and the insensible, the immovable 
and eternal. We may call it “theology,” he 
writes, “since it is obvious that if the divine is 
present anywhere, it is present in things of this 
sort.” In another place he sa) s, “there arc three 
kinds of theoretical sciences— physics, mathe- 
matics, theology . . . and of these the last 
named is Ixrst, for it deals with the highest of 
existing things.” 

At the beginning of the Metaphysics, Aris- 
totle gives anolher reason for thinking that 
theology is a divine science: not that it is di- 
vinely inspired, but that, having the divine for 
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its object, it is the science **mo$t meet for God 
to have. . . . Such a science either God alone 
can have, or God above all others.’* The title 
given the book in which Aristotle attempts to 
develop this science comes in the later tradition 
to be the name given to speculation concerning 
immaterial and insensible substances. What 
Aristotle calls “theology,” Descartes, as we 
have seen, calls “metaphysics” m order to dis* 
tinguish it from the theology based on rcvcia* 
tion. 

Whether the theology of a pagan philosopher 
is commensurable with the theology of Jewish 
or Christian thinkers, even when the latter at- 
tempt to be purely philosophical or natural 
theologians, is a question which deeply probes 
the relation of reason to faith. For even when 
reason tries to proceed independently of faith, 
the religious faith of a community may tinge 
the concepts the philosopher uses and define the 
problems he undertakes to solve. It may be one 
thing to prove the existence of a Prime Mover, 
and another to know by reason the nature and 
existence of the God who in the beginning 
created heaven and earth— the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and jacob, the God of the Chris- 
tians, whom Pascal distinguishes fiom the God 
of the philosophers. 

Augustine explains his attitude as a theolo- 
gian toward the theories of the philosophers 
touching divine matters. “I have not under- 
taken,” he says, “to refute alt the vain theo- 
logical opinions of all the philosophers, but only 
of such of them as, agreeing in the belief that 
there is a divine nature, and that this divine na- 
ture is concerned about human afl'airs, do never- 
theless deny that the worship of the one un- 
changeable God is sufficient for the obtaining of 
a blessed life after death, as well as at the pres- 
ent lime.” Since “Plato dehned the wise man 
as one who imitates, knows, and loves this God, 
and who is rendered blessed through fellowship 
with Him in Ilis own blessedness, why discuss 
with the other philosophers? It is evident that 
none come nearer to us than the Platonists.” 

Plato, according to Augustine, “is justly pre- 
ferred to all the other philosophers of the Gen- 
tiles”; those among his followers who show “the 
greatest acuteness in understanding him . . . en- 
tertain such an idea of God as to admit that in 
Him are to be found the cause of existence, the 


ultimate reason for the understanding, and the 
end in reference to which the whole life is to be 
regulated.” So amazing, to his mind, are the 
parallels between certain insights expressed by 
Plato and the wisdom of Sacred Scripture, that 
Augustine is almost inclined to believe that 
“Plato was not ignorant of those writings.” But 
he does not think it necessary to determine 
whether Plato had acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of Moses and the prophets, because certain 
basic truths, which were revealed to the He- 
brews, were made known to the gentiles through 
the light of nature and reason. “That which is 
known of C^od,” the apostle had said, “has been 
manifested among them, for God hath mani- 
fested it to them.” 

Therefore Augustine feels justified in taking 
any truth from Plato which is consistent with 
Christian faith. Aquinas, borrowing much from 
Aristotle, explains that “sacred doctrine makes 
use of the authority of philosophers in those 
questions in which they were able to know the 
truth by natural reason.” Sacred theology uses 
the doctrines of the philosophers, he adds, “not 
as though it stood in need of them, but only in 
order to make its teaching clearer.” It is in this 
sense that Aquinas calls philosophy the hand- 
maiden of ihcology. 

Others seem to take a different view of this 
relationship. Montaigne wondc*rs whether it 
wcmld not lx: better if “the divine doctrine, as 
queen and regent of the rest,” kept herself 
apart, and he quotes St. C'hrysostom to the cf- 
tcct that philosophy has “long l)een banished 
from the holy schools as a handmaid altogether 
useless.” Hobbes goes further. He describes the 
traditional theology as a mingling of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics with Scripture, and claims that the 
“bringing of the philosophy and doctrine of 
Aristotle into religion by the Sch(x>lmen” 
caused the “many contradictions and absurdi- 
ties” which “brought the clergy into a reputa- 
tion both of Ignorance and of fraudulent inten- 
tion, and inclinetl people to revolt from them.” 

Hegel, howcvjjr, dismisses the criticism that' 
is often made ^ncernmg the dependence of 
Christian theology, at least in its formative 
period, on pagaf philosophy. “The Fathers of 
the Church and ihc Councils,” he writes, “con- 
stituted the dogina; but a chief element in this 
constitution was supplied by the previous dc- 
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velopment of philosophy:^ That certain dog- 
mas were introduced into the Christian religion 
through “the instrumentality of pliilosophy . . . 
is not sufficient ground for asserting tJiat they 
were foreign to Christianity and had nothing to 
do with it. It is a matter of perfect indifference 
where a thing originated; the only question,*’ 
Hegel insists, “is, is it true in and for itself?’ 
Many think that by pronouncing the docirine 
to be Neo-Platonic, they have ipso facto ban- 
ished it from Christianity. Whether a Christian 
doctrine stands exactly thus and thus in the 
Bible ... is not the only question, i’he Letter 
kills, the Spirit makes alive.’’ 

Compared with sacred theology, the subject 
matter of natural theology and the scof)c of its 
problems seem to be extremely narrow. At 
most, it is only a part of philosophy, and some 
writers treat it as no more than one part of 
metaphysics. 

Kant, for example, divides metaphysics into 
three pa 1 1 .> * lir ology , cosmology, and psychol- 

ogy— according to his conception of metaphys- 
ics as having “for the proper object of its in- 
quiries only three grand ideas: Ciod, Freedom, 
and Immortality.” As a branch of transcenden- 
tal speculation, theology is concerned primarily 
with the problem of God’s existence. Similarly, 
Aristotle’s metaphysical inquiries include more 
than his theology. His theology begins only 
after he has discussed the nature and being of 
sensible substances. It is stated mainly in Book 
XII of the Metaphysics where he considers the 
existence and chanictcr of immaterial sub- 
stances, and of the one purely actual being 
which is God. 

Descartes’ conception seems to be broader, 
for he rcgiirds the immortality of the soul as 
well as the existence and nature of God as being 
characteristically theological problems even 
when they arc treated in metaphysics and by 
the methods of the philosopher. Because these 
two problems concern spiritual beings, Adam 
Smith also groups them together under the 
name “pneumatics” or “pncumarology,*’ which 
he identifies with metaphysics— that part of 
philosophy most emphasized “in the universi- 
ties of Europe where philosophy was taught 
only as subservient to theology.” Bacon alone 
seems to separate natural theology entirely 


from metaphysics, which, along with physics, 
is for him a part of natural rather than divine 
philosophy. But though he would limit natural 
theology to that know ledge of God which can 
be drawn from nature, and excludes attempts 
to induce from nature “any verity or persua- 
sion concerning the points of faith,” he grants 
that natural as well as divine theology may 
treat of “the nature of angels and spirits,” as 
“neither inscrutable nor interdicted.” 

The subject matter of sacred theology, or 
what he calls “divinity,” is, according to Ba- 
con’s account, much more extensive. He first 
divides it into “matter of belief’ and “matter 
of service and adoration”; and from these two 
derives the “four main branches of diviniiy: 
faith, manners, liturgy, and government.” The 
matter of faith contains “the doctrine of the 
nature of God, of the attributes of God, and of 
the works of God.” Under manners, Bacon lists 
the consideration of divine law and the breach 
of it by sin: liturgy concerns the sacramentsand 
rituals of religion; government, the organiza- 
tion, offices, and jurisdictions of the church. 

As its title indicates, the Summa Thcohgica 
of Aquinas endeavors to set forth the sum of 
theological knowledge. In addition to the topics 
and problems peculiar to sacred doctrine, the 
subject matters treated in the Summa seem to 
represent the whole range of human inquiry — 
almosi co-ex tensive with the scope of ihc natu- 
ral sciences and philosophv, boih spcculaiive 
and monal. 

Aquinas explains the encyclopedic character 
of the Summa by pointing out that to have Cjod 
as the subject matter of theology means that 
sacred doctrine treats “all things under the as- 
pect of God, cither because they are God Him- 
self, or because they refer to God as their begin- 
ning and end.” The unirv of theology in cover- 
ing so wide a diversity of matters consists in the 
single formality under w^hich they arc consid- 
ered— the formality of being divinely revealed. 
That is why “objects which arc the subject mat- 
ter of different philosophical sciences can yet be 
treated by this one single sacred science under 
one aspect, namely, insofar as they can be in- 
cluded in revelation.” 

Thus, for example, in the preamble to his 
Treatise on Man, Aquinas writes: “The theolo- 
gian considers the nature of man in relation to 
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the soul; but not in relation to the body, except 
insofar as the body has relation to the soul.*’ 
This emphasis is dictated by the articles of 
Christian faith which concern man, in both 
body and soul. Similarly, with respect to rnoful 
matters, Aquinas explains that the theologian 
“considers human acts inasmuch as man is there- 
by directed to happiness,” and betakes account 
of the circumstances of human acts because they 
may excuse from sin, “the consideration of 
which Ixilongs to the theologian,*' It belongs to 
the theologian only when sin is conceived “as 
an offense against (lod,” but to the moral phi- 
losophers when it is conceived “as something 
contrary to reason.” 

It appears from the foregoing that sacred 
theology is both speculative and practical (or 
moral). It deals with the nature of divine 
things and with human acts, but '\ith the 
latter only so far as they have God for their 
rule or end. “Although among the philosoph- 
ical sciences,” Aquinas writes, “some are spec- 
ulative and others practical, sacred doctrine in- 
cludes both.” 

Even though it is made on the level of the 
philosophical sciences, Kant’s distinction be- 
tween speculative and moral theology seems to 
be based on a different principle. For Aquinas 
the speculative and the practical parts of theol- 
ogy deal with different problems, such as God, 
the T riniiy, cieation, and the angels on the one 
hand, and beatitude, the virtues, divine law, 
sin, grace, and sacraments on the other. But for 
Kant Ixjth speculative and moral theology deal 
with the problem of Go<l’s existence. They dif- 
fer only according to the manner in which the 
theoretic and the practical reason undertake to 
solve this problem. 

“All attempts of reason to establish a theol- 
ogy by the aid of speculation alone arc fruit- 
less,” writes Kant. Consequently, “a rational 
theology can have no existence unless it is 
founded upon the laws of morality.” The postu- 
lates of pure practical reason— of immortality, 
free will, and the existence of God— “all pro- 
ceed from the principle of morality, which is 
not a postulate but a law by which reason de- 
termines the will directly.” The moral law in- 
volves, as a necessary condition, ”the existence 
of the summtim bonum^' and that in turn in- 


volves “the supposition of the supreme inde- 
pendent gcxxl, that is, the existence of God.” 

According to Kant, a Supreme Being is “for 
the speculative reason, a mere ideal, though a 
faultless one— a conception which perfects and 
crowns the system of human cognition, but the 
objective reality of which can neither be proved 
nor disproved by pure reason.” If is this defect 
which moral theology remedies. “We must as- 
sume,” he says, “a moral world-cause, that is, 
an Author of the world, if wc are to set before 
oiHselvcs a final end in conformity to the moral 
law.” But, he adds, “this moral argument is not 
intended to supply an objectively valid proof 
of the existence of God. It is not meant to dem- 
onstrate to the skeptic that there is a G(k 1, but 
that he must adapt the assumption of this prop- 
osition as a maxim of his practical reason, if he 
wishes to think in a manner consistent with 
morality.” 

The i*Rf)BLEM OF THE proof of Coil’s existence, 
though central in theology, is more fully dis- 
cussed in the chapter on Ch>n. 1 lere we are con- 
cerned witli the nature of theologv itself as a 
branch of learning or inquiry. Since t he t hapler 
on Metaphysk.s necessarily touches on theol- 
ogy as a philosophical discipline, it seems ad- 
visable to devote attention here to some nl the 
things which arc peculiarly the concern of sa- 
cred theology. 

Heresy is one of these. A seientist or philoso- 
pher may be criticized for his errors, but only a 
theologian, only the man who tries to explain 
some article of faith, can be called a heretic in 
the strict sense of that word. According to his 
view of the relation lx:lwcen church and slate, 
Hobbes defines heresy in political terms. 
“Heresy,” he writes, “is nothing else but a 
private opinion, obstinately maintained, con- 
trary to the opinion which the Public Person'’ 
— the Sovereign— “has commanded to be 
taught.” But, j|ccording to Pascal, “none but 
God was able to instruct the Church in the 
faith,” and is heresy to resist the decisions 
of the faith, l)e^use this amounts to an oppos- 
ing of our owii spirit to the Spirit of Ciod.” 
But, he adds, “ft is no heresy, though it may be 
an act of presuniption, to disbelieve certain par- 
ticular facts, because this is no more than op- 
posing reason-— it may be enlightened reason — 
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to an authority which is great indeed, but in 
this matter is not infallible.” 

The aspect of choice, of obstinately prefer- 
ring one’s own opinion against a superior 
authority, is emphasized by Aquinas, Inn he 
adds the specification that heresy is a corrup- 
tion of Christian faith, a species of unbelief in 
which the heretic defies the authority of the 
Church, ch(K)sing “not what Christ really 
taught, but the suggestions of his own mind.” 
He quotes a statement by Augustine that wc 
should not accuse of heresy “those who, how- 
ever false and perverse their opinion may be, 
defend it without obstinate fervor” and arc 
“ready to mend their opinion when they have 
found the truth because they do not make a 
choice in contradiction to the doctrine of the 
Church.” It is not the falsity of the opinion 
which makes it heresy, for until th<' point of 
faith has been defined by the authority of the 
Church, ilieologians may differ, and even be in 
eiror, without being hetetical. 

Th'' ij-if^uncc may be drawn that progress is 
made in the refinement and precision of theo- 
logical doctrine as the dogmas of a religion ate 
moie fully stated and the line between ortho- 
dow and heresy becomes more clearly defined. 
Augtistine, who is one of the great formative 
theologians for the Protestant as well as the 
Catholic tradition, devotes a large part of his 
wiiiing to the criticism of heresies— the great 
Arian heresy concerning the I nnit), the Nes- 
torian or Monophysitc heresy concerning the 
Incarnalion, the Manichean heresy concerning 
the existence of evil, and the Pelagian heresy 
coiuerning grace and griod works, 

“While the hoi restlessness of heretics,” 
Augustine writes, “stirs questions about many 
articles of the catholic faith, the necessity of 
defending them foiccs us . . . to investigate 
them more accurately, to understand them 
more clearly, and to proclaim them more ear- 
nestly”; and the question mooted by an ad- 
versary becomes the occasion of instruction. 
According to Aquinas, “the profit that ensues 
from heresy is beside the intention of heretics, 
for it consists in the constancy of the faithful 
being put to the test and makes us shake off our 
sluggishness and search the Scriptures more 
carefully.” ' 

To Augustine and Aquinas, theological argii- 
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ment and controversy seem to be serviceable 
in the propagation and defense of the faith. 
Aquinas, for example, distinguishes the various 
types of dispute in which a Christian theologian 
can engage—with heretics, with Jews, with in- 
fidels. “Wc can argue with heretics from texts 
in Holy Scripture,” he writes, “and against 
those who deny one article of faith wc can argue 
from another. If our opponent believes nothing 
of divine revelation, there is no longer any 
means of proving the articles of faith by argu- 
ment, but only of answering his objections- if 
lie has any— against faith.” 

But it is necessary to add the qualification 
that the reasons employed “to prove things 
that are of faith arc not demonstrations; they 
arc cither persuasive arguments showing that 
what is proposed by faith is not imj-)ossi|jle; or 
else they are proofs drawn from the principles 
of faith, /.e., from the authority of Holy Writ. 

. . . Whatever is based on these principles is as 
wclhprovcd in the eyes of the faithful, as a con- 
clusion drawn from self-evident principles is in 
the eyes of all.” 

Furthermore, Aquinas points out, “since 
faith rests upon infallible truth, and since the 
contrary of a truth can never lx: demonstrated, 
it IS clear that the proofs brought against faith 
are not demonstrations, but arguments that can 
be answered.” Descartes seems to hold a similar 
view. Defending his opinions in a letter to 
Father Dinct, he declares: “As to theology, as 
one truth can never lx contrary to another, it 
would be a kind of impiety to fear that the 
truths discovered in philosf)phy were contrary 
to those of the true Faith.” 

A soMVWiMT CONTRARY vicw of tlic relation of 
faith and reason seems to be taken by Dxke. 
“Whatever Gcxl luiih revealed,” he s.iys, “1 
ceriainly true; no doubt can be made of it. This 
is the proper object of faith; but wliethcr it be 
a disinc revelation, or no, reason must judge.” 
Reason, not faith, is the ultimate test of truth, 
in theology as in philosophy. “Reason must be 
our last judge and guide in everything.” If 
reason finds something “to be revealed from 
God, reason then declares for it, as much as for 
any other truth, and makes it one of her dic- 
tates.” 

In many of the great books wc find a less 
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Protestant reformers, like Luther, later attack 
theology itself as detrimental to the purity of 
Christian iaith and the spirit of religion. It is in 
this vein also that Bacon deplores the “unprof- 
itable subtility or curiosity'* and the “fruitless 
speculation or controversy** in divinity, and 
speaks of the “extreme prejudice which lioih 
religion and philosophy have received and may 
receive by being commixed together.** 

When the Student in Faust says, “Pm now 
almost inclined to try Theology,” Mephistoph- 
clcs icpiics: 

I would not wish to lead you so astrav. 

In what this science touches, it would be 
So hard lo shun the false, misleading way; 

So much ol hidden poison lies ihcrcin. 

You scarce can tell it from its medicine. 

That, hosvcver, is the voire of the devil; and 
from the [X)int of view of those who see no 
conflict between faith and reason or between 
piety and inquiry, the attempt lo separate reli- 
gion from theology ollcn looks dialK)lical. 
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favorable view of the merit or profit in theolog- 
ical controversy. Its excesses and mumbo-jum- 
bo are travestied and caricatured by Rabelais 
and Sterne; its futility and folly are the subject 
of bitter complaint by Hobbes and Bacon; its 
intolerance is condemned by LcKke and Mill. 
Gibbon, who reports the disputes which raged 
through ten centuries of Christendom, seldom 
speaks kindly of the disputants. He refers to 
“the e.xquisitc rancor of theological haired*'; 
and in describing the fury of the conflict be- 
tween the Arians and the defenders of the Ni- 
ccnc creed, he says that, “in the midsts of their 
fierce contentions, they easily forgot the doubt 
which is rccommeniled by philosophy, and the 
submission which is enjoined by religion.’* 

In the Middle Ages, mystical theologians, 
like Peter Damiani or Bernard of Clair vaux, 
attack as impious or irreligious the kind of the- 
ology which borrows from the philosophers and 
makes use of the liberal arts, especially the 
techniques of the dialectician. In similar vein 
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D FVOURING Time,” “wasteful lime," 
this bloody tyrant, Time” —1 inu is the 
predator\ villain with whom nor only the lover, 
but all men must contend Flit sonnets of 
Shakespeare make war upon I ime\ ty ranny 
to stay ‘Time’s scythe,” to preserve whatever 
of value can be kepi from “the wastes of time, * 
and to prove that “Love’s not lime s f(X)l ' 
entirely 

Yet, viewing the almost universal deprt 
dations ol Time, the fxiet fears that love may 
not escape Time’s rum 

When I Invc seen by Time s fill hand dtficcd 
Ihe rich proud cost of outworn buric<l igc 
When sometime lotty towers I see down rized. 

And bnss eternal slue to mortil ngc 
When I hue seen the hungrv exeui gun 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

\nd the iirm soil win of the w itcrv mun, 
Increising store with loss and loss with store, 

When I Invr seen sueh intercliingc ol stuc, 

Or state itscli confounded to dcciv 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminitc 
lint lime \ ill come and tike mv love iw ly 
This thought IS as a death whieh cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it feus to lo^e 

The lover knows that he cmnot save his love 
from change and her beauty from decay lime 
IS too much for him But when the love r is also 
a poet he may hope to defeat Iimc not by 
making his love last forever, but by miking the 
memory of it immortal ‘ Do thy worst, old 
T ime,’ he can say, ‘ despite thy wrong My 
love shall in my verse ever live young Or 
again 

Since brass nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
Hut sad mortality o tr swavs their [xiwcr 
How with this rage slull bcTuty hold a plea, 

Whose iciion IS no stronger thin i flower^ 

O, how shall summer s honey breath hold out 
Agiinst the wrcckful siege of hitlcring diys, 

W hen rocks iinpregmble ire not so stout 
Nor gates of steel so strong but 1 imt decay ? 


0 fcirful inedit itionl where il ick 

Shill I lint s best itwcl from I irnc s chest lie hnl? 
Or what strong lund can hold his swift foot back? 

01 who his spoil of beuity cm forbid^ 

0 none unless this miracle have might, 

1 hat in blick ink iny love miy still shine bright. 

But the poet miy hive* the cast of i theolo- 
gian lather thin i lovei lie nnv u Milton 
docs, stand not in awe or fear but in contempt 
of I imc, willing to vviit while 1 imc runs out its 
race Milton bids lime 

glut thvstU with whit ihv womb devours 
Which is no more thin whit is tilsc uid viin 
And meiclv morl il dioss 
So little IS our Icjss 
So little IS thv gun 

lor when as tith thin^ bid thou hist entomb d. 
And list of ill thv giecdv self consume! 

I hen long I tcrnit) shill greet our bit s 
WSlh m individuil kiss 
Then ill ihi F irthly grossness ejiut 
Attn d with Stirs we shill ton \er sit 

Frn mphing over Death ind Chinee ind thcc 
O lime 

A philosopher like Marcus \nrelius neither 
defies nor despises time He enjoins himself to 
accept the inutibihty ol ill things as filling 
and suitible to uiuversil luture l^osl 
thou not see, he asks himself, ‘that for ihv self 
also to ehingt is just the sime, and equally 
necessity for the universil nature?’ lo him it 
seems ‘ no evil for things to undeigo chingc , 
nor IS he oppressed by the image of I inie as i 
river made up of tlu events wliieh hippen, uid 
a viole nr stie un, for is scxni as a thing h is be e n 
seen. It IS earned awav, and anothci comes in 
Its pi ice, and tbisivvill be carried aw ly loo 

For man to re4gn himself to time s pisstge, 
Pascal thinks, reejuircs no special ellorl * Our 
nature consists in motion,’ he says, ‘complete 
rest IS death ’ Time fits our nature, not only 
because it “he ils griefs and quirrels, * but be- 
cause lime’s perpetual flow washes away the 
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desperate ennui men suffer when they feel 
themselves imprisoned in the present. 

Just as we seek and multiply diversions as 
means to escape from ourselves, so, according 
to Pascal, when we are dissatisfied with the 
prcscni, “we anticipate I he future as loo slow 
in coming ... or we recall the past, to stop its 
loo rapid flight. . . . For the present is generally 
painful to us. ... Let each one examine his 
thoughts, and he will find them all occupied 
with the past and the future. . . . The past and 
present arc our means; the future alone is our 
end. So we never live, but we hope to live; 
and, as wc are always preparing to be happy, it 
is inevitable wc should never be so.” 

These are only some of the conflicting atti- 
tudes toward lime and mutability which ex- 
press man’s desire for permanence, for the eter- 
nity of a now that stands still, or his restless 
weariness, his avidity for the novelties time 
holds in store. Wherever in the great lH)oks of 
poetry, pliiiosophy, or history men reflect upon 
their loves and aspirations, their knowledge 
and their institutions, they face man’s tempo- 
rality. It is not (hat man alone of earthly things 
has a time-ridden existence, but that his mem- 
ory and imagination enable him to encompass 
time, and so save him from being merely rooted 
in It. Man not only reaches out to the past and 
future, but he also sometimes lifts himself 
alxjve the whole of lime by conceiving the 
eternal and the immutable. 

Man’s apprehension of the past and future is 
discussed in the chajiter on Memory and Im- 
AcuNATioN. riie bent of his mind or his striving 
toward the unchanging, the everlasting, the 
eternal, is considered in the chapter on Change. 
I Icrc wc are concerned with his examination of 
time itself. 

'Though the idea of time is traditionally 
linked with that of space, it seems to be much 
more difficult to grasp. In addition to provok- 
ing opposite emotions from the pwts, it seems 
to engage the philosophers in a dispute about 
its intelligibility. I'his goes deeper than con- 
flicting definitions or analyses, suth as occur in 
the discussion of both s|>acc ami time. Whereas 
time seems no less clear than space to some 
thinkers, to others it is irremediably obscure. 
Struggling to say what it is and how it exists, 
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they arc exasperated by its evanescence as an 
object of thought. 

Aristotle indicates some initial difficulties in 
the consideration of time. It is not itself a move- 
ment, yet “neither does time exist without 
change. . . . Time is neither movement nor in- 
dependent of movement.” Furthermore, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, time is a continuous quan- 
tity. “Time, past, prcscni, and future, forms a 
continuous whole.” But the very nature of a 
continuous quantity is to be divisible. The pres- 
ent moment, how'cvcr—the ‘now’ which is “the 
link of time” and the dividing line between 
past and fuiurc—sccms to be an indivisible 
instant. 

If the present had an extended duration, 
Aristotle jK)ints out, it would have to include 
parts, some of w'hich would be past anrl some 
future. Hence though the present seems to be 
a part of time, it is, unlike the rest of time, 
indivisible; and though it separates past and 
future, yet it must also somehow belong to Ixjih, 
for othciAvise rime vsould not be continuous. 
“The ‘now’ is an end and a beginning of time, 
not of the same time however, but the end of 
that which is past and the beginning of that 
which is to come.” 

“If vve conceive of some point of time which 
cannot be divided into even the minutest parts 
of moments,” Augustine writes, “that is the 
only point that can be called the present; and 
that point flees at such lightning speed from 
being fimire to being past, that it has no extent 
of duration at all.” Only past time and future 
lime can be called long or short. (')nly they have 
duration. “But in what sense,” .\iigustine asks, 
“can that w hich dot\s not exist be long or short ? 
The past no longer is; the future is not yet.” 

The past and future, it seems, have duration, 
oral least extent, but no existence. The present 
exists but does not endure. “What then is time? 
If no one asks me,” .\ugustinc says, “1 know; 
if 1 want to explain it to a questioner, I do not 
know.” All the w'ords with which wc speak of 
lime and times “arc the plainest and commonest 
of words, yet again they arc profoundly obscure 
and their meaning remains to be discovered.” 

Augustine returns again and again to the 
point that “wc measure time in its passing,"* 
Hut, lie says, “if you ask me how I know this, 
my an.swer is that 1 know it because wc measure 
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time, and wc cannot measure what docs not 
exist, and the past and future do not exist. But 
how do we measure time present, since it has no 
extent”; and “where does time come from, and 
by what way does it pass, and where docs it go 
to, while we arc measuring it? Where is it 
from ?— obviously from the future. By what 
way docs it pass?*— by the present. Where docs 
it go?— -into the past. In other words, it passes 
from that which does not exist, by way of that 
which lacks extension, into that which is no 
longer.” 

The more he reflects on time and its measure- 
ment, the more Augustine is perplexed, the 
more he is forced to mv, “1 still do not know 
what time is.” He realizes that he has been 
“talking of time for a long time, and this long 
time would not be a long time unless time has 
passed. But how do I know this, since 1 do not 
know what time is?” It seems to him true that 
we measure time, and yet he must say, “I do 
not know what 1 am measuring.” It seems to 
him that “time is certainly extendedness— 
but,” he must add, “I do not know what it is 
extendedness of.” 

Berkeley suggests that the difficulties in un- 
derstanding lime may be of our own making. 
“Bid your servant meet you at sych a time in 
such a place, and he shall never stay to deliber- 
ate on the meaning of those words. ... But if 
time be taken exclusive of all those particular 
actions and ideas that diversify the day, merely 
for the continuation of existence or duration in 
the abstract, then it will perhaps gravel even a 
philosopher to comprehend it. 

“For my own part,” Berkeley goes on to say, 
“whenever I attempt to frame a simple idea of 
///we, abstracted from the succession of ideas in 
my own mind, which flows uniformly and is 
participated by ail beings, I am last and em- 
brangled in inextricable difficulties. 1 have no 
notion of it at all.” 

To THOSE WHO conceive time as a mathemati- 
cal magnitude or as a physical dimension, there 
seems to be no difficulty about ils definition or 
a precise statement of its properties. So con- 
sidered, time appears to be no less intelligible 
than space, for when it is so considered it is 
being treated exactly like space— not as a prop- 
erty of things, not as relative to bodies or their 


motions, but as an extensive manifold capable 
of being occupied by things, and in which they 
exist and move. 

As in what Einstein calls “the four-dimen- 
sional space-time continuum” (which comprises 
three space coordinates and one time coordi- 
nate) time is merely one dimension among 
others, so in Newton’s theory time and space 
are also given parallel treatment. “Times and 
spaces,” Newton writes, “are as it were, the 
places as well of themselves as of all other 
things. All things arc placed in time as to order 
of succession; and in space as to order of situa- 
tion.” Einstein criticizes Newtonian mechanics 
for its “habit of treating time as an independent 
continuum,” yet Newton no less than Einstein 
appears to conceive time and space alike as 
dimensions, even if he conceives them in sepa- 
ration from one another. 

But if time and space are something ro lyc oc- 
cupied or filled, they can alsf) he thought of as 
unoccupied or empty. The oppf)si lion, discussed 
in the chapter on Spaci, Ix^rwccn those who 
think of space in itself as empty, and those who 
deny a void or vacuum, seems to be paralleled 
here bv the issue concerning empty time— time 
apart from all change or motion, lime in itself. 
Waiving for the moment the question whether 
such lime exists ch»-is only a mathematical ab- 
straction, wc can sec that this tunc may be 
more susceptible to analysis than the lime of 
ordinary experience, the time w'hich, according 
to Lucretius, no one feels “by itself abstracted 
from the motion and calm rest of things.” 

Newton explains that he docs not define 
time, space, place, and motion, because they 
are “well known to all.” But he observes that 
men commonly “conceive these quantities un- 
der no other notions but from the relation they 
bear to sensible objects.” He finds it necessary, 
therefore, to distinguish each of them “into 
absolute and relative, true and apparent, math- 
ematical and cominon.” 

By “absolute, I file, and mathematical time,” 
Newton means ihit which “of itself, and from 
its own nature, fliws equably without relation 
to anything extcijbal, and by another name is 
called duration.”! In contrast, “relative, ap- 
parent, and comirion time, is some sensible and 
external (whctheraccurate or unequable) meas- 
ure of duration by the means of motion, which 
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is commonly used instead of true time, such as 
an hour, a day, a month, a year.” In astronomy, 
Newton points out, absolute time “is distin'- 
guishcd from relative, by the equation or cor- 
rection of the apparent time. For the natural 
days arc truly unequal, though they arc com- 
monly considered as equal, and used for meas- 
ures of lime ; astronomers correct this inequality 
that they may measure the celestial motions by 
a more accurate time.” 

Newton seems to be saying that time meas- 
ures motion and also that it is measured by it. 
If his distinction between absolute and relative 
time is ignored, his theory of time docs not ap- 
pear to be very diflerent from (hat of Aristotle, 
who says, “not only do we measure the move- 
ment by the time, but also the time by the 
movement.” Insofar as movement or change 
involves a sequence in which one part comes 
after another, time measures it by numbering 
the befores and afters. But wc also judge the 
length of the time according to the duration of 
the movement, and in this sense the movement 
measures lime. 

As both Aristotle and Augustine point out, 
time measures rest as well as motion, for, in 
Aristotle’s words, “all rest is in time. . . . l ime 
is nor motion, but the ‘numl>er of motion’ and 
what IS at rest can be in the number of motion. 
Not everything that is not in motion can be 
said to be ‘at rest’— but only that which can be 
moved, though it actually is not moved.” 

Hut where Aristotle, in delining time as the 
measure of motion or rest, makes time an at- 
tribute of movement, Newton regards absolute 
time as the perfect measure of motion precisely 
because its nature is independent of all physical 
change. Only relative time depends on motion, 
and that is the time which is measured by mo- 
tion, not the measure of it. Those “who con- 
found real quantities with their relations and 
sensible measures,” Newton declares, “defile 
the purity of mathematical and philosophical 
truths.” 

Distinguishing between duration and time, 
Locke expresses in another way the dilTereiicc 
between Newton and Aristotle. Time for Locke 
is that portion of duration which consists of 
definite periods and is measured by the motion 
of bodies. “Wc must, therefore, carefully dis- 
tinguish betwixt duration itself, and the meas- 


ures we make use of to judge its length. Dura- 
tion in itself is to be considered as going on in 
one constant, equal uniform course; but none 
of the measures which we make use of, can be 
known to do so.” It seems wrong to Locke to 
define time as the measure of motion when, on 
the contrary, it is motion— “the motion of the 
great and visible bodies of the world”— which 
measures time. 

What Locke calls “duration” seems fo be the 
same as Newton’s absolute time. It is in no way 
relative to the existence of bodies or motion. 
Just as space or, as he calls it, “expansion,” is 
not limited by matter, so duration is not limited 
by motion. As place is that portion of infinite 
space “which is possessed by and comprehended 
within (he material world, and is thereby dis- 
tinguished from the rest of expansion,” so lime 
is “so much of infinite duration, as is measured 
by, and coexistent with, the existence and mo- 
tions of the great bodies of the universe.” 

Manw issues are raised by absolute time or 
infinite duration conceived as independent of 
all bcxlily motions. Einstein, for example, chal- 
lenges the classical notion of Mniuli.ineiiy, ac- 
cording lo which two events taking place a 
gieat distance from one another are s.iid to oc- 
cur at the same time ^ that is, at the siimc moment 
in the absolute flow of time. 

“Before the advent of the theory of relativi- 
ty,” he writes, “it had always been tacitly as- 
sumed in physics that the statement of rime 
had ail absolute significance, /.e., that it is indc- 
pt'iident of the state of motion of the body of 
reference.” But if the world of physical esents 
is a four-dimensional manifold in which the 
lime coordinate is always associated with iKc 
space coordinates for any rcfcrcnce-body under 
observation, then “every rcfcrcnce-body (co- 
ordinate system) has its own particular time”; 
and, liinslein adds, “unless w'c are told the ref- 
crcncc-b(Hly to which the statement of lime 
refers, there is no meaning in a statement of the 
lime of an event.” 

There is also the issue of the emptiness of 
that part of absolute time or infinite duration 
wdiich comes before or after the existence of the 
world, comparable to the issue concerning the 
void or empty space beyond the borders of the 
material universe. Those who regard time as 
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relative to and inseparable from motion deny 
the passibility of such empty time. 

For Plato, as for Christian theologians like 
Augustine and Aquinas, time itself is created 
with the creation of the heavenly bodies and 
their motions. As the story of the world’s be- 
coming is told in the Timaeus^ the maker “re- 
solved to have a moving image of eternity, and 
when he set in order the heaven, he made this 
image eternal but moving according to numbt^r, 
while eternity itself rests in unity; and this 
image we call time. . . . Time, then, and the 
heaven came into being at the same instant.” 

Augustine undertakes to answer “those who 
agree that God is the Oearor of the world, but 
have diflicultics about the time of its creation.” 
He asserts that “there is no time before the 
world. For if eternity and time arc rightly dis- 
tinguished by this, that time does not exist 
without some movement and transition, while 
in eternity there is no change, who docs not sec 
that there could have been no time had not 
some creature been made, which by some mo- 
tion could give birth to change. ... 1 do not 
see,” Augustine continues, “how God can be 
said to have created the world after spaces of 
time had elapsed, unless it be said that prior to 
the world there was some creature by whose 
movement time could pass.” But the existence 
of a creature prior to creation is impossible. 
Hence Augustine concludes that “if in the 
world’s creation change and motion were cre- 
ated,” then “the world and time were simul- 
taneously created.” 

Though the existence of a creature prior to 
creation is impossible, it is not impossible, ac- 
cording to Aquinas, for the created world to be 
coeval with its Creator. While he rejects the 
opinion of those w'ho assert that the world now 
exists without any dependence on God, and 
who deny that it was ever made by God, he 
entertains, as possible, the view that “the world 
has a beginning, not of time, but of creation.” 
Those who hold this view, he explains, mean 
that “it was always made. . . . For just as, if a 
foot were always in the dust from eternity, 
there would always be a footprint which with- 
out doubt was caused by him who trod on it, so 
also the world always w'as, because its Maker 
always existed.” 

It does not necessarily follow, Aquinas ad- 


mits, that "if God is the active cause of the 
world. He must be prior to the world in dura- 
tion, because creation, by which He produced 
the world, is not a successive change.” But 
Aquinas does not think that the question 
whether the world and time began with crea- 
tion or has alw'ays co-existed with its Creator, 
can be resolved by reason. “The newness of the 
world,” he says, “is known only by revelation. 

. . . I'hat the world did not alw^ays exist we hold 
by faith alone; it cannot be proved demon- 
stratively.” In sjiying this, he is not unmindful 
of the fact that Aristotle advances arguments to 
show that there can be no beginning to either 
time or motion. “Since time cannot exist and is 
unthinkable apart from the moment, and the 
moment is a kind of middle point, uniting as it 
dot‘s in itself both ... a beginning of future 
time and an end of past time, it follows that 
there must always be time. . . . But if this is 
true of lime, it is evident that it must alwj be 
true of motion, time being an attribute of mo- 
tion.” 

With one exception, all his predecessors, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, are in agreement that rime 
is uncreated. “In fact,” he says, “it is just this 
that enables Democritus to show that all things 
cannot have had a lx‘cotning. . . . I^Jato alone 
asserts the crcatior 4 ./)f time, saying that it had 
a becoming together with the universe.” But 
Aristotle’s own arguments for the eternity of 
time and motion do not seem to Aquinas to be 
“ahsoliilcly demonstrative, hut only relatively 
so — viz., as against the arguments of some of the 
ancients who asserted that the world began to 
be in some actually imfx>ssible ways.” As for 
the prt*seni moment, or the nowol time, always 
requiring something which comes before as well 
as after, Aquinas admits that “time cannot be 
made except according to some nowf yet “not 
because there is time in the first now, but be- 
cause from it time Ix'gins.” 

The position of Aquinas, that arguments for 
the initiation or llip endlessness of time are only 
dialectical, seems ^ be confirmed by Kant. In 
the Transcendental Dialectic of the Critique of 
Pure Reason, Kant$sets forth as one of the cos- 
mological antinonkics the op|X)scd arguments 
for the beginning of the world and for a world 
wilhotil beginning. I'hc reasoning on either side 
being equal in its appearance of cogency, nei- 
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ther conclusion, according to Kant, is genuinely 
demonstrated. 

But those who, like Newton and Locke, sepa- 
rate absolute lime or infinite duration from the 
existence of a world in motion, seem to be unaf- 
fected by arguments which concern only the 
time of the material world, the time that is 
relative to motion. For them, absolute or in- 
finite time is eternity. It may be empty of mo- 
tion, but it is filled with God’s everlasting be- 
ing. “Though we make duration boundless, as 
certainly it is,” Locke writes, “we cannot yet 
extend it beyond all being. God, every one 
easily allows, fills eternity.” God is nor eternity, 
says Newton, but He is eternal. “Flis duration 
reaches from eternity to eternity. ... He en- 
dures forever, and is everywhere present; and, 
by existing always and everywhere. He con- 
stitutes duration and space.” 

7'he issue is again brought into focus by the 
denial that God’s eternity can be identified 
with infinite or absolute time. “Even supposing 
that the world always was,” Ac|uinas writes, it 
would not be eternal in the sense in which God 
is, “for the divine being is all being simultane- 
ously without succession.” I Ic distinguishes “the 
now{\yM stands still” .as the eternal present from 
the continually shifting now in the flow of 
time’s passing moments. For him Ciod’s ever- 
lasting being does not emlure through endless 
time, but rather exists unchanging in the eter- 
nal present. “As eternity is the proper measure 
of being, so time is the proper measure of move- 
ment; anil hence,” Aquinas writes, “according 
as any being recedes from permanence in being, 
and is subject to change, it recedes from eter- 
nity and is subject to time.” 

7’he two meanings of eternity— infinite time 
and utter timelessncss— arc discussed in the 
chapter on Ei ernity. The distinction between 
time and eternity, which is considered l>orh 
there and here, seems to be understorid dilfer- 
eiuly by those who contrast timelessness with 
temporality and by those who equate eternity 
with endless time. For the latter, the point of 
dilTcrencc between eternity and time seems to 
be only one of infinite as opjjosed to limited 
duration. Yet, as we have just observed, writers 
like Newton and Locke also distinguish abso- 
lute or infinite time (which they tend to iden- 
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tify with eternity) from definite periods or lim- 
ited spans of time, by making the one inde- 
pendent of, the other relative to and measured 
by, motion. 

The question remains whether absolute time 
is real time or only a mathematical abstraction, 
whether it exists apart from perceived time — 
the experienced duration of observable mo- 
tions or the elapsed time of events in succession. 

G)nsidcring this question, Kant skys that 
“those who maintain the absolute reality of 
time and space, whether as essentially subsist- 
ing, or only inhering, as modifications in things, 
must find themselves at utter variance with the 
principles of experience itself. For, if they de- 
cide for the first view, and make space and lime 
into substances, this being the side taken by 
mathematical natural philosophers, they must 
admit two self-subsisting nonentities, infinite 
and eternal, which exist (yet without their be- 
ing anything real) for the purpose of containing 
in themselves everything that is real. If they 
adopt the second view of inherence, which is 
preferred by some metaphysical natural philos- 
ophers, and regard space and time as relations 
. . . abstracted from experience . . . they find 
themselves in that case necessitated to deny the 
validity of mathematical doctrine a priori in 
reference to real things.” 

On Kant’s own view, the synthetic judg- 
ments of mathematics can have the apodictic 
certainty of a priori propositions only if space 
and lime are themselves a priori forms of intui- 
tion. As tlie a priori form of space makes possible 
the pure science of geometry, according to 
Kant, so the a priori form of time makes possible 
the pure science of numbers, /.e., arithmetic. 
But whereas “space, as the pure form of exter- 
nal intuition is limited . . . to external phenom- 
ena alone,” time, as “the form of the internal 
sense,” is for Kant “the formal condition a pri- 
ori of all phenomena w^haisocvcr.” 

Without sharing Kant’s theory of a priori 
forms of intuition, or of the foundations of pure 
mathematics, other writers appear to agree to 
some extent with his denial of independent 
reality to time. Aristotle raises the question 
“w'helher if soul did not exist, rime would exist 
or not.” He thinks the question may be fairly 
askcxl because “if there cannot be someone to 
count, there cannot be anything that can br 
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cxiunted, so that evidently there cannot be 
number ’—for number is the counted or the 
countable. **But if nothing but soul, or in soul 
reason, is qualified to count, there would not 
be time unless there were soul.’^ Yet Aristotle 
qualifies this somewhat by adding that **if 
menr can exist without soul, and the before and 
after are attributes of movement,” time may 
exist as “these qua numerable.” 

Augustine takes a less qualified position. Ask- 
ing what it is that time is the “extendedness 
of,” he answers: “Probably of the mind itself.” 
Insisting that neither future nor past time can 
be measured because neither exists, Augustine 
concludes that it is only passing time we can 
measure, and that we can measure it only in the 
mind. “It is in you, O my mind,” he says, “that 
I measure time. . . . What I measure is the im- 
press produced in you by things as they pass 
and abiding in you when they have passed . . . 
I do not measure the things themselves whose 
passage produced the impress; it is the impress 
that 1 measure when 1 measure rime.” 

Yet William fames, while giving a similar 
analysis of our experience of time, insists that 
time is objective as well as subjective. Time 
and space relations, he wTites, **are impressed 
from without.” The time and space in which 
the objects of our thought exist, exist as inde- 
pendently of the mind as do r hose objects them- 
selves. time- and space-relations between 

things do stamp copies within" \ as, for example, 
when “things sequent in time impress their se- 
quence on our memory.” 

William James proposes a solution of the mys- 
tery of how time exists— at least how it exists 
in experience. So far as our experience goes, 
past and future can exist only in the present. 
But how can these extended parrs of time exist 
in the present if the present is but a fleet- 
ing moment, without any extent of duration, 
“gone,” as James says, “in the instant of be- 
coming” f His answer is in terms of something 
he calls “the specious present.” 

Unlike the real present, ihe specious present 
is “no knife-edge but a .saddle-back, with a cer- 
tain breadth of its own on which wc sit perched, 
and from which wc lcx>k in two directions into 
time. The unit of composirion of our percep- 
tion of time is a duration^ with a bow and a 


stern, as it were— a rearward- and a forward- 
looking end. It is only as parts of this duration- 
bloc\ that the relation of succession of one end 
to the other is perceived.” 

On the basis of some experimental evidence, 
James estimates that the specious present may 
vary in length “from a few seconds to probably 
not more than a minute.” It has “a vaguely 
vanishing backward and forward fringe; but its 
nucleus is probably the dozen seconds or less 
that have just elapsed.” 

The irreversible flow of time— the succession 
of moments which consfitutc the motion of the 
future through the present into the past --oc- 
curs in the specious present, though not, accord- 
ing to James, without the accompaniment of 
observed or experienced change. “Awareness of 
change is . . . the condition on which our per- 
ception of lime’s flow^ depends.” But that 
awareness must take place in the specious pres- 
ent “with its content perceived as having one 
part earlier and the other part later.” In conse- 
quence, James considers the specious present to 
be, not only “the original intuition of time,” 
but also "the original paragon prototype of all 
concewed times." 

The problems of time, its own prtKress and 
bt*ing as well as its relation to all other existence 
and change, its character as an aspect of ex- 
perience and as an object of thought, seem to 
belong to many subject mailers— to psychology 
and to experimental or mathematical physics, 
to the philosophy of nature, metaphysics, and 
theology. 

For some thinkers — in our own time notably 
Bergson, Whiichcad, and Dewey— the concept 
of time, of the burgeoning future, of the con- 
tinuum of events, seems to determine a whole 
philosophical outlook. If it is not equally de- 
cisive throughout the tradition of the great 
books, it is at least of critical significance in 
speculations about the origin and end of the 
world, in tlic coiitrast between physical and 
.spiritual modes or being, in the consideration 
of the processes (f life, thought, and feeling, 
and in the analysif of more inclusive concepts, 
such as that of order. 

The temporal riklationships of succession and 
simultaneity, for Example, may be the .source 
from which wc derive the notions of prior, pos- 
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terior, and simultaneous, but they are iradi' 
tionally viewed as exemplifying rather than ex- 
hausting these types of order. When Augustine 
deals with the perplexing theological question 
of the priority of eternity to time, he finds it 
necessary to distinguish “priority in eternity, 
priority in time, priority in choice, priority in 
origin.’* 

When Aristotle deals with metaphysical ques- 
tions concerning the order of cause and effect, 
of potentiality and actuality, of essence and 
accident, he differentiates between temporal 
and logical priority, and between priority in 
thought and priority in nature. When Harvey 
tries to solve the familiar biological riddle (which 
came first, the chicken or the egg?), he also 
finds his solution in a distinction. “The fowl is 
piior by nature,” he writes, “but the egg is 
prior in time.” 

Space and spatial relationships, no less than 
time and the temporal, figure in the general 
analysis of order or relatedness and have a Ix'ar- 
in*; on other pioblems in physics and philoso- 
phy. But in addition to time’s having more 
significance than space for the theologian, time 
also has peculiar importance for one subject 
nutter in which space is of much less con- 
cern, namely, history and the philosophy of 
history. 

Besides the general view which the historian 
lakes of time as the locus of history, or the 
medium in which the pattern of history un- 
folds, the writer of history usually employs cer- 
tain conventional time divisions to mark the 
major phases or epochs of the story he has to 
tell. Clocks and taleiidars rccoid or represent 
the passiigc of lime in conventional units, but 
these conventions have some natural basis in 
astronomical time, solar or sidereal. In contrast, 
the distinction between historic and prehis- 
toric time, or the division of history into such 
|x*riods as ancient, mediaeval, and mtKlcrn, 
seems to lx purely a matter of social or cultuml 
convention. 

With Ilcgcl, however, the division of the 
whole of history into three c^kkIis, and of each 
epoch again into three periods, follows from the 
dialectical triad of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis which is the indwelling form of history’s 
development. The division of each of the three 
phascsof world-history — the Oriental, the Grae- 


co-Roman, and the German worlds— into a 
first, second, and third period produces in each 
case the same pattern of origin, conflict, and 
resolution. For the most pan, Hegel does not 
identify these three periods with ancient, me- 
diaeval, and modern times; yet in one use, 
that of the (jcrman world, he docs refer to the 
second period as “the middle ages” and the 
third as “the mtidern lime.” 

Such words as “ancient” and “modern” have 
conventional significance for most historians. 
Furthermore, the meanings of modernity and 
antiquity are themselves subject to historical 
relativity. In the tradition of the great books, 
this appears most plainly in the references made 
to ancients and moderns by writers whom wc 
Kxlay classify as ancient and mediaeval. 

Thucydides, for example, begins his history 
with a description of what is for him the antiq- 
uity of Greece. Nicomaclius opens his h/ra- 
duction to Arithmetic a remark alxiui “the 
ancients, v\ho under the leadership of Tyihago- 
ras first made science systematic, defined philos- 
ophy as the love of wisdom.” Mathematics, 
Aristotle says, “has come to be identical with 
philosophy for modern thinkers.” 

Jn another place, Aristotle contrasts “the 
thinkers of the present day” with “the thinkers 
of old”; and in still another he speaks of “an- 
cient and truly traditional theories.” Like Aris- 
totle in the sphere of thought, so I'acitus in the 
sphere of jx>lilics frequently compares ancient 
and mcxlcrn institutions or practices. 

In the Middle Ages, Aquinas speaks of the 
“teachings of the early philosophers” and, as 
frequently as Aristotle, he refers to ancient and 
modern doctrines. In the Renaissance, Kepler 
treats as ancient a scientist vvho, in point of 
time, comes much later than those whom 
Aristotle and .Aquinas call mcxlcrn. Classifying 
three schools of astronomical thought, he dis- 
tinguishes an ancient one, which had “Ptolemy 
as its coryphaeus,” from two modern ones, re- 
spectively hcadixl by Copernicus and Tycho 
Brahe. 

Such references, which have occurred in all 
three jx’riods of the western tradition, suggest 
the probability that at some future date the 
whole tradition with which we arc now ac- 
quainted will lx‘ referred to as the thought and 
culture of ancient times. 
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OUTLINE OF TOPICS 

1. The nature of time: time as duration or as the measure of motion; time as a continuous 

quantity; absolute and relative time 

2. The distinction between time and eternity: the eternity of endless time distinguished 

from the eternity of timelcssncss and immutability 

2«/. Aeviternity as intermediate between time and eternity 

2i, Arguments concerning the infinity of tunc and the eternity of motion or the world 

2C, The creation of time: the priority of eternity to lime; the immutability of the 
world after the end of time 

3. The mode of existence of time 

3^. The parts ol time: its division into past, present, and future 

The reality of the past and the future in relation to the existence of the present 

3c. The extent of the prcsenl moment : msiantancity 

4. The measurement of time: sun, stais, and clocks 

5. Temporal relationships: time as a means of ordering 

5</. Simultaneity or coexistence: the simultaneity of taiise anti rflVcr, action and pas- 
sion, knowledge and object known 

5A. Succession or j)rioniy and posteriority: the temporal ordei of cause and ctfect, 
potentiality and actuality 

5c. Succession and siniullancily in relation to the association of ideas 

5^. Comparison of temporal with nonlcmporal simultaneity ami succession: the fnior 
in thought, by nature, or in origin 

6. The knowledge of time and the experience of duration 

6tf. The perception of time by the interior senses: the diflcrence between the csperi- 
cnce and memory of time intervals 

6 b. Factors influencing the estimate of time elapsed: empty and filled time; illusions 
of time perception; the variability of experienced durations 

6 c. Time as a transcendental form of intuition: the a priori foundations of anihmeiic; 
the issue concerning innate and actjuircd tune perception 

6 d. The signifying of lime: the distinction between noun and verb; the tenses of the 
verb 

6 e. Knowledge of the past: the storehouse of memory; the evidences of the past in 
physical traces or remnants 

6 f. Knowledge of the future: the truth of propositions about future contingents; the 
probability of piedictions 

7. The temporal course of the passions: emotional attitudes toward time and mutability 

8. Historical time 

8<j. Prehistoric and historic time: the antiquity of man 

ib. ITie epochs of history: myths of a golden age; the relativity of modernity 
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2. The distinction between time and eternity: 
the eternity of endless time distinguished 
from the eternity of timelessness and 
immutability 

Apocrypha: Ecclesiasticus, 1:2; 18:10— (D) OT, 
EcclestasticuSj 1:2; 18:8 

7 Plai-o; TimaeuSy 450b-451d 

8 Aristotle: Physics, bk iv, ch 12 (22i“i9l- 
CH 13 [222^29] 301a-302c; bk vi, ch 2 [23^*1 3- 
^ibl 315 a'C; ch 7 (2 37*’23‘-2 3S*‘iq1 321a c; 
cii 10 l24i'’ii-2o1 32Sd; bk viii, ch 1-2 334a- 
337b; CH b 344b-346b; ch 8 348b'352a / 
Heavens, bk i, ch 12 372d-375d esp [282*22- 
283*2] 373d-374c. l283‘»7-22] 375c-d; bk ii, 
CH 3 [286*8-1 3] 377c / Generation and Corrupt 
tion, BK II. CH 9 [,335®33-^2] 436d'437a / 
Metaphysics, bk v. ch 5 [1015^9 i6| 536a; bk 
IX, CH 8 [in5o'*6 27] 576b'd; bk xi, ch 10 
[1067*33-38] 596a; bk xii, ch 6 [io7i**2-ii] 
601b; CH 7 [1072*18 23] 602a-b; [1073*3 n) 
603a'b; bk xiv, ch 2 [io88''i4-281 620d- 
62la 

12 AvRfcLius; Meditations, bk vi, sect is 27Sa'b; 
SECT 3O 277c 

16 Kepler: Harmonies of the Wmld, 1071b 

17 Plotinus: first Ennead, fr v, ch 7 20a c / 
7'hird Ennead, tr vii 119b'129a / Fourth En- 
ncad, TR IV, CH 7 8 161d'162d; ch 15-16 
165c-l66b 

18 ArciJSTiNE: Confessions, bk vii, par 21 49d' 
50a; BK XI 89b'99b esp par 8-17 91b 93c, 
par 39-41 98c-99b; bk xii, par 13-20 102a- 
103d; par 40 109b-110a; hk xni, par 44 122d 
/ City of God, bk xi, ch 5 6 d24d-325d; ch 
21 333a-d; bk xii, ch 12-19 349b 355a 

19 Aqlinas: Summa Theologica, part 1, o 10, 

AA 1-5 40d-45c esp A 1, REP, 5 40d-41d, a 2, 
REP 2 41d42c, A 3, REP 2 42c-43b, A 4 43b- 
44b; 0 14, A 9, ANs 83b-d; a 13, ans and rlp 
3 86d-88c; 42, a 2 , rep 2 4 225d'227a; Q 

46, A 2, rep 5 253a-255a; <? 79, a 8, rep 2 
42lc-422b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, pi'rcati^ry, xi 
[106-108] 69d; PARADISE, XXIX [10 4sl 150b c 

23 Hobbes: Letdathan, part iv, 271b 

25 Montaicne: Essays, 292d-294a 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, part ii, 366d- 
367a 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum, bk 1, aph 48 llOd- 
nia 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 216d 217a 

31 Spino/a: Ethics, parf i, dkp 8 3S5c; prop 20, 
coROL 1-2 364a; part ii, prop 44, corol 2 
and demonst 390a; part v, prop 23 458b'd; 
PROP 29, demonst 459c; prop 34, sciiol 460d 

32 Milton: On Time 12a-b / Paradise Lost, bk 
vii [70 -98] 218b-219a,* bk xii [553 '556] 331a 

33 Pascal: Pens^es, 121 195a; 205-206 211a 

34 Newton: Principles, definitions, schol, 

8 b 


35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xiv, 
SECT 26-27 160C'161a; sect 30-31 161c-162a; 
CH XV, sEcr 3-8 162d-164b; sect n-12 
165a-c; ch xvii 167d-174a passim, esp sect 

5 168d'169a, sect 10 170b-c. sect 16 172a-b; 
CH x\ix, SECT 15 237a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 26d; 130b-133c; 135a- 
137a,c; 152c; 160b-16]d; 185a-b 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 190ab; 
206c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vii, 295b'C 

2a. Aeviternity as intermediate between time 
and eternity 

18 Auc;ustine: Confessions, bk xii, par 9 101b c; 
par 12 15 101d-i02c; par 18-22 103b-104b / 
City of God, bk xii, cii 15 351b-352d 

19 Aoi'inas: Summa Theologica, part 1, o io» ^ 
2, REP 1-2 41d-42c; a 3. ans 42C'43b; aa 5-6 
44b-46d 

2b, Arguments concerning the infinity of time 
and the eternity of motion or the world 

Old Testament: Genesis, 1:1 2 / Nehemiah, 
9:6— (D) ll Eidras, 9:6 / fab, <8;i 13 ( 
Psalms, 90 *2; 95:} 5; 102:25 26; iof:5-6; 
119:90 91; 136:5 9; 1 48:1 -6 - (/)) Psalms, 89: 
2; 94:4 5; 101:26 27; 103:5 6; 118:90 91; 

Q; 14^:1 6 / Proverbs 3:19; 8:22 29 / 
Isaiah, 45:12,18; 48:13: 65:17 25 (/>) Isauiy, 

45:12,18; 48:13: 65:17 25 / Jeremiah, 51:15 • 
{D) Jaeniia^, 51 :i5 

Apocryphv: U'lsJom oj Solomon, 7:17 18 -(D) 
OT, Bnoh^uf Wisdom, 7:17 iS / fuile^ia^tieiLs, 
23:1*^20; 24:9 — (D) i)T, EcdesiustiriK, 23: 
28 -29; 24:14 'd.H Maccabees, 7:23 (D) (JT, 

II Machabte<, 7:23 

New Testament: Matthew, 13:24 4^.49- 

50; 24:3-35 / 13:3 33 / J.ufy, 21:5 3? 

/ John, 1:1-3 / Colossians, 1:16 17 / Ilehcws, 
i;io-i2 / ll Peter, 3:3 13 / Revelation, 10:5- 
6— (D) Apocalypse, 10:5 6 
7 I'lato: Phaedrus, 124b-c / Timaeus, 447b c; 
450c-451a; 460c-d 

SAiusiotee: Topics, bk i, cii ii (104^13 rS] 
148a b / Physics, bk iv, ch 13 (222*29 
302b; BK \i, CH 10 [24i*27-**2o] 325b d; bk 
vni, CH i 2 334a-337b: ch 6 344b'346b; <ji 
8 348b'352a / Heavens, bk i, ch 2 [269*’2-io] 
360r d; CH 3 [270^1-26] 361c-362a; ch 9 
[279*i2j-cH 12 [283^*23] 370b-375d; bk ii, ch 

6 [288*23-25} 379d / Generation and Corrup 
tion, BK n, C5H 10 -11 437d-441a,c / Meteorol- 
ogy, UK i, ch^i 4 1352*16-353*27] 458b-459a,c;* 
BK 11, cii 3 [3|6'*2- 357*4 ]462b-d/ Metaphysics, 
BK IX, CH 8 |io50**2o- 281 576c-d; bk xi, ch 6 
[1063*13 16] folb; 0111011067*33-38] 596a; bk 
XII, CH 6-8 4oib-605a esp cii 7 [1072*19 -**14] 
602a- d. [i07|*5-iil 603b 

9 Aristotle; \ 4 otion of Animals, ch 4 [699^15- 
700*6] 234d-935a; ch 6 t7oo*’29^7oi‘7| 236a-b 
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12 Lucretius: Nature of Things^ dk i [146-264] 
2d'4b; [483-644] 7a-8d; [951-1051] 12d'14a 
csp [988-1U07] 13b; BK II [89-141] lea d; 
[294-307] 18d-19a; [569-580] 22b; [1048-1064] 
28b-c; [1105 1174] 29a-30a,c; mk v [i 441] 
61a-66d csp I55-70] 61d'62a, [245 -246] 64a-b, 

1^5* -^79l 65d-66a; bk vi (545 ^> 07 ] 87c 88 b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations^ bk v, sect 14 271b; 

SECT 24 272b; bk vi, sect 15 275a-b; bk ix, 
sect 28 293d'294a; bk x, sect 7 297b'C; 

SECT 27 299d 

16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk xiii, 429a>b 

16 Kepler: Epitome ^ bk iv, 847b-848b; 888 b' 

891a 

17 Ploitnus: Second Ennead, ir i 35a-39d csp 
CH 1-5 35a-37c; tr ix, ch 7 8 69c-70d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vu, par 21 49d- 
50a; UK XI 89b-99b csp par 12 17 92b-93c, 
par 40 98d'99a / City of God, bk xi, cii 4 6 
324a-325d; bk xii, ch 10 20 348b'357a 

19 Aouinas: Summa Theologita, part j, o 10 , a 
2 , HEP 2 41d-42c; a 4 , a ns 43b'44b; g 14 , a 12 , 

ANs 85d'86d; g 46 250a-255d csp a 1 250a- 
252d; g 61 , A 2 31Sc-316a; g OO. a 4 348d- 
349d; Q 75 f A j, rep i 378b 379c 

20 AguiNAs- Summa ‘Vheologua, parthj suppl, 
g 77» A 2 , ANS and rep i 945a 946b; 0 91 , a 2 
1017c 1020 c 

23 HohBiis: Ijcviathun, part i, 50a; pski 11 , 162b 

28(^sLiLbo; Two New Sctemes, third day, 
224d 

30 Bah)n: iVot'wm Organum, bk ii, aph 45 , 163a; 

API! 48 , 186b d 

31 Discartes: Object ions and Replies, 228a-c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk i [O-io] 93b; bk v 
[■>77 590 I 187b-188a; bk vu [ 70 - 97 ] 218b- 
219a 

33 Pascal: Penshs, 121 195a 

34 New ton: Principles, dehnitions, schol, 8b; 

LAW I 14a / Optics, BK 111 , 540a 541b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, <.ii xiv, 
si.cT 26 160c d; CH xxix, sect 15 237a 

42 K\Nr: Pure Reason, 20a; 26d; 130b’133c; 

135a 137a,c; 152a d; 160b'161d / Practwal 
Reason, 334b-335c 

51 I'oLsrov: War and Peace, epilocue ii, 693c- 
694a passim 

53 James: Psychology, 882a 

2c. The creation of time; the priority of eternity 
CO time; the immutability of the world 
after the end of time 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 7:17-18— (D; 

()T, Boo\of Wisdom, 7:17-18 
7 Plato: Tmaeus, 450c'451a 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vit, cii 1 119b c; 

CH 6 , 122C'd; cii ii, 126a; cii 14 , 128c / 
Fourth Ennead, tr iv, cii 15-16 165c- 166b 

18 Algi»stine: Confessions, bk vii, par 21 49d- 
50a; BK XI, par 12-16 92b-93a; pai 40 98d- 
99a: BK XU, par 40 109b-110a / City of God, 
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BK XI, CH 4-6 324a'325d; bk xii, ch 12 349b- 
350a; ch 15-17 351b'354a; bk xxii, ch 40 , 
618a-d 

19 Aqitina.s: Summa Thcologica, part i, o 22 , a 
r, KLP 2 127d'128d; g 46 250a 255d; o 6 j, a 
2 315c-316a; g 66 , a 4 , rep i 347b'348d; a 
4 348d 349d 

20 Aolinas: Summa Thcologica, part hi sUppl, 
g 84 , a 4 , REP 5 985d-989b; g 91 , a 2 1017c- 
1020 c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xxix [10- 
45 I 150b c 

32 Milhjn: Paradise Lost, bk v [ 577 - 594 ] 187b- 
188a; hk vn [ 70 - 108 ] 218b-219b 

. The mode of existence of time 

7 Pi.Aio: 7/m/zcwr. 450c-451a 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 4 ( 1^25 - 26 ] 5d: ch 
6 7 I 9b / Physics, bk iv. ch 10 [ 2 i 7 ** 29 - 
218 * 8 ] 297c d; cii 14 [ 224 * 21-291 303a 

12 Luchtthts: Nature of Things, bk i [ 449 - 482 ] 
6 c- 7a 

17 pLoiiNus: Third Ennead, tr vii, ch 11 14 
126a-129a 

18 Auers fine: Confessions, bk xi, par 12 40 
92b-99a / Citv of Cod, bk xi, ch 6 325c -d 

10 AgriNAs: Summa Thcologica, part i, g 10 , 
A I. REP 5 40d 41 d; aa 4-5 43b-4Sc 
25 MonfaKiNe: Essays, 293d-294a 
34Nfwfon: Principles, di mmtions, schol, 8 b 
35 I/Ocke: Human Unilerstanding, bk ii, ch xiv, 
SI cT 1-5 155b 156b 

35 Bi kkllry: Human Knowledge, sect 98 432a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 26b-33d esp 28a' b 
46 Hecfl: Philo^ophv of Right, additions, 25 
121a / Philosophy of History, in fro, 186d 190b 
53 James: Psychology, 398a-399b 

3a. The parts of time: its division into past, 
present, and future 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 450c 451a / Parmenides, 
494c-495b; 502a 

8 Akis iofle: Categories, ch 6 [ 5 * 26 - 29 ] 9 c / 
Physics, BK iv, CH 11 [ 2 i 9 "io '* 2 ] 298d-299b: 
CH 12 [ 22 o **5 S| 300b; [ 221*1 J- 19 I 300d 301a; 
CH 14 [ 222 '* 40 224 * 15 ] 302d-303a 

12 Ai RELii's: Meditations, bk ii, seof 14 258d 

17 Plijitnus: Sixth Ennead, 1 r i, ch i 4 2S9d'260b 

18 Ai Cl SI INI. : Confessums, bk m, par 17-48 
93b-98c 

19 Agi’iNAs: Summa Thcologica, part 1, g m, a 
2 , REP 4 41d'42c; a 4, ans and rep 2 43b- 
44b; A 5 , ANS 44b-45c 

31 Dfscartes: Meditations, in, 87c d / Objec- 
tions and Replies, nxiom 11 131d; 213b-c 
35 Loc.ki:: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xv, 
shcF 9 164b-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 26b d; 131a 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 153a- 
156d 

53 James: Psychology, 398a-399a passim; 413a 
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(3. TAe mode of existence of f/me.) 

3 ^. The reality of the past and the future in 
relation to the existence of the present 

8 \HisT()n i Phy<tc<, bk i\ , < ii lo 218* 

8 ) 297c d, rn 12 [ 221 ^?? 222 “ 5 | 301d, < 11 14 
[ 22^*21 29|303a 

9 \RISTCMl^ tthtcs, BK VI, cn 2 ( 1159^10 II ] 
388b 

12 Aureiils \1fditatton\^ uh. 11 , si < r 258d 
18A(TcisiiM Conjts^tofii, bk \i, par 17 
93b 98c 

19 Aoi iN\s Summa Iheologua i*mu i, q 10 , \ 
4 , ANs 43b 44b, A 5 , ANS and ri p ^ 44b 45c, 
C? 2 S, V 4 147a d 

23 Hokius Ijctiathan part i. 53 r 
25 Moniak m hs<a\s^ 293d 294a 
46 Hfi ri Phtln\ofh\ oflhstor\ intr*), I90a b 
53 Janus P uhohgx, 219b, 398a b 413a 421a 

3 c. The extent of the present moment instan- 
taneity 

7 Plaio Parnumdes, 505a c 

8 \risioiil Ph\^U\y BK IV, CH 10 [2|S“4 2Q] 

297d 298a c ii ii [ 219 ^) 22 <)' 24 ] 299b 300a, 
III H l 222 ‘*io 2^1 301 d 302a, [ 222 ^ 114 ) 
302b c, BK M ^ 3l5d 

316b KK Mil, < 11 I (2Si‘*i6 2 SI 335b, ch 8 
( 26^^‘26 264 * 6 ] 3S0c d / Mttaph\ bk in, 
CH 5 [ioo2^S ^1 321b 

18 Ai < LsiiNL ( otjf( BK \i, par 17 93b c, 
pii 19 20 93d 94b 

19 ^Ql IN AS Summa Iheologua, pari i, o 3, \ 2 , 
RFp 2 35c 36b, o 10 , A i, RIP 5 40d 41d, 
Q 42 , A 2 , RFP 4 225d 227a 

25 Montaic m r iOM, 293d 294a 
35 I 01 Kh Human Lndentanding, bk 11 , c u \iv, 
MCI JO 157a, CM \\ , stci y 164b d 
53 Jami s Pi\chalag\, 398a 399a, 420a b 

4. The measurement of time sun, stars, and 
clocks 

OiD iFSiAMFNr Gent /», r ^ 5 1 1 18 / Psaltiu, 
104 19 20 , 1^6 8 9 - {D) Psalms, 10 ^ 19 20 , 

^ 9 

Akk RviMiA bciU^ta ttcus, 4 :? r 10 esp 4^68 
(D) 01 , lucclcuuituu^, I II esp 1^6 9 
5Aes(Ii\ils Prometheus Bound [454 | 6 i| 
44c d 

5 Aris’^opham s ( loudi [606 626 ] 496a b 
6 HiRonons Uisioiy, uk ii, 49d 50a, 70c. 

79c 

6 Iiu cvDiDis Peloponneyian War, uk v, 487d 

7 Pi AH) BK VII, 394d 396b/ Iimaeus, 

450c 451d 

8 ARisTorLL Phystcs, bk iv, ch 12 [ 220*15 ^i) 
300c d, c H i ^ | 22 ^*’i 2 224*11 303c d / Meta 
physus, BK X, CH I [ 1052*^54 105 ^* 12 ] 579b c 

9 Aristotle Generation of Animals, bk iv, 
CH 10 [ 777 ‘’i 6 24 ] 319d 320a 

14 Puj PARCH Numa Pompthus, 58d 59 a / 
Solon, 74a / Caesar, 599d 600a 


lOProiiAu Almagest, bk ii, 34b 38a, bk hi, 
77a 86b, 104b 107a 

lOCopFRNicus Rttolu/tons of the Ileatenly 
Spheuf, BK I. 510b, bk ii, 568a 576a, bk hi, 
646a 652b, 672a 674b 

17 Pi o UNIS Ihird hnmad, irvii, my S l22d 
124c, CH II 1 ^ 126a 129a 

18 \iJiisiiNr (onfesMons, uk m, par 18 21 
93c 94b, par 27 ^8 95b 98c / f tt\ of God, 
BK XI, CH 6 325c d, BK xii, CH IS, 351d 352a 

19 AtHiNAs Summa Iheologua, pari i, o 10, 
A 6. ANS and ki p ^ 4 45c 46d, g 67, a 4 352a 
3S4a o 70, A 2. ANS and ri p ^,s 364b 36Sa 

20 Aqi inas Summa Iheologua, pari hi si r pl, 
O 91, A 2 RI p ^ 1017i l02Qc 

21 Dash- Diitnt ( omedy, iipii, 1 1^7 45] lb c, 
Pl Kc AiokY, II |i 9 1 54c XA |i is]75bc \\v 
|l 9* 9lb C \X\II [1-6] 94c, PARAl 1st, X [28 
4^1 120c wvii [106 i2i)| 148b c 

23 HoBBi s l^nathan, i*art iv, 267a b 

24 Kabu Ais Gurgan/ua and Pautagnul lk ii, 
69b d 70a 

25 Momak.sf I s\a\s 497b c 

28(iAinio luoNeu Stuiues nRsinAV,148b 

149c 167a 168a, iiiiRo dav, 208b c 

30 B \( ON Sotu n Organum, bk 11 m 1/ 46 177c 
179a 

32 MmoN Song on \fa\ \foroin^ ( omus 
|i 1 1 ii8| 3Sb 3ba / Puhidi t I o t, i k ni { 

-,87) 147b 118a I726 \ 2 \ I:>la bk \ |i(i6 

170)1793 HK V HI |( () 6 (d 283 b 

34 Ni AVION Pnncipl hiUMiioss srjioi 8b 
9b 10a 12a b bk in 1 itoi 20 291b 294b 

34Himi'‘S light (III 551b 5o7b 

35 I ru KT Human L ndtr tandwg, bk ir ni \iv, 
SM 1 17 W8a 162a pissini, t n \\ sill 
5 io 163b 165a [» issiin i ii \\\ 1, si i i ^ 217d 
218a 

35 Birki 1 1 V Human Knoultdgt si i i i^S 412a 

36 Swii r Crullinr pari i\ 169a 

36SiiRNt Iristnim Shund\ 229a 

41 C,i BBo\ Da line and I all 376a b 

46 Hi I II Philfjsoph) of III tor\ i ari 1 2I9a b, 
2Sla b 

53 J ANU s Psychology 400a 407a 408a 

5 Temporal relationships time as a means of 
ordering 

5a, Simultaneity or coexistence: the simul- 
taneity of cause and effect, action and 
passion, knowledge and object known 

7 Pi Aio Ihea^tetus, 519d 520b, 533b c 

8 Arisiofi I tategories, < 11 7 [7**1 , 8*12] 12b 

13a, All I { 2|bd / Postetior Analytics, bk ii, 
CH 12 129d 130a, cii 16 [98* ^s **24] 

134b c / Phyi^s, bk iv, ch io [218*^8 29) 297d 
298a / Metaphysics, bk v, ch 2 {1014*20 25] 
534b c, BK 11^, ( H 9 [1051*4 13] 577a, bk xii, 
CII 3 [1070*21-24! 599c 

IQAgiiNvs Summa Pheologua, part i, q 12, 
A 10 59a d, Q 46, A 2, RM> I 253a 255a 
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34 Nrvvrov Optics, bk i, 379a 

42 Kan i Pure Rcawn, 26b d, 32a b, 83b 84d / 
Practical Reason, 312a c, 339a b 

53 Jami s P^ycholog), 862b 863b [fn 2 ] 

5b, Siiccessioo or priority and posteriority, the 
temporal order of cause and effect, po- 
tentiality and actuality 

8 Arisumi \ Categories, 1 11 7 8“i2| 12b 

I3a, ( li 12 19d 20b / Posterior 4nal\tics, bk ii, 
(11 12 129d 131b, cii 16 |()8*'i6 24I 134c / 
Physics, BK Ti, (H 6 [r98‘*5 i^| 27Sa, bk i\, 
cn 1 4 [22 4“^ 1 1) 302d 303a / Metaph\ ette bk 

u 2 |i()i4'‘2() 251534b c, 1 11 II 19I 

539c BK MI, ( 11 4 |i()29“5 6| 551c, bk i v < 11 8 
[1049*^18 i(»5(>“4j 575b d, [f05o^'2 (>| S7ob, 

( II 9 577a c, BK MI, CH 4 [i()7o“2i 24) 599c, 
BK Mil, (II 2 [1077*14 I9I 608 b C, [l(>77“2 1 
40) 608c 

9 \Risiniiv Parts oj ininial^, bk 11 ih i 
[6 i(»“ 2-5 *10) 170b c / Gentiation oj innnah, 
bK II, ( II 6 [7 p“i6 ‘ 17I 283b d 

19 \(»i iNAs \wnma Ihtologua, 1 \ri i, q 4 v i, 
ANs 14b 15b, o 46, A 2, HI I* i 253a 255a, t) 8^, 
A ? 455b 457a 

20 \<ii iNv** Summa Ihcologua imri i 11 >0, 

A 2, ui p 4 7c 8a 

^ II li) JuoVcu Sciences urm d\\ 135c 
136b 

28 1 1 \ Kv M On inimal Gent ration, 390c 44 Sc , 
447a b 

31 Hi **( \Rifs Mtditatioris, m, 87c d / Ohju 
twn< ana Replies, 159c d 

34 \i \N H)N Optics, BK i, 379a 

35 1 luMi Human Understanding, ski mi 470d 
478a ts|» i)i\ 60 477a c 

42 K\m Pure Rea on, 26b d 32a b 63b 67d 
68b [In 1] 76c 83b 95a d, 214b d [In ij / 
Piaci cal Reason 311d 314d,33Ic 333a 339a b 

53 I \Mi s P \cholog\ 399a 

5c. Succession and simultaneity in relation to 
the association of ideas 

31 SnNO/N I thus, P\R1 II, I KOI* |S, SMH>I 
382a b 

35 ] ocKi Hunan i nder landing, bk 11, ( ii i\, 
SK I (> 10 139d 1 40b 

35 III Mi Him an I ndtr aiding, ski hi niv 
19, 457d 

53 J \Mi s P \thoiog\, 361b 364a esp 3b2b 363b 
367a 370b esp 367a 369a b 559a 560a 559b 
561b [In 2], 852b 853a, 860b 861a 

54 I Kii 0 H\sfcna, 74a b Inuipntation oJ 
Dnams 352b c 

5ii* Comparison of temporal with non-tem- 
poral simultaneity and succession the 
prior in thought, by nature, or in origin 

SAhisioili ( atcgories, <11 12 14 19d 20d / 
Interpretation, m 14 [24*18 26I 35b c / Paste 
rtor Analytics, bk i, 1 11 2 [71'^ 4 4 72*5] 98b c, 
CH 27 119b / JopiLs, HK i\, cH 2 [124*14 19I 


171 c; BK VI, CH 4 194 c 196 a / Metaphysics, 
BK III, (If 4 [999’^) I4I 517 d; BK V, CH II 
539 c 540 a, hk ix, (h 8 575 b 577 a, bk xiii, 
rif 2 (i<»77“i4 ^*i ll 608 b 609 a 

9Arisi(»iii Parte of Animals, bk ii, ch i 
| 6 i 6 * 2 «; *‘io] 170b c / Generation ef Animals, 
BK II ( ii 6 ( 742*16 ^*f8| 283b d / Politics, bk 
III ( If I [ 1275*45 ^ 2 ] 472b 

11 Ni( oMscHi s Arithmetu, bk i, 813a d 

18 \l( c sum ( onfe^mm, bk xi, par 8 91b c; 
par II 12 92a b, pir 14 92c d, bk xii, par 20 
103c d, pir 40 109b 110 a / City of God, bk \, 

( H 41 319b d 

19 A 91 IN AS Summa I heologica, pari i, q 4 , a i, 
ANS 14b 15b A 6 xN*- and rip 2 18c lOa' 
Q 16 , A 4 97a r, 9 45 s 4 , Rf v 3 244a d, o 46 , 

\ 2 , HI p i 253a 255a tj 66 , a 4 , rfp 4 348d 
349d, Q S-,. A 4 , HI p 1 455b 457a, Q 94 , a 3 , 
ANS 504a 505a 

20 Aoi iNss Summa fheologua, pcrt i ii q 50 , 
A 2 , RTP 3 7 c 8 a 9 110 , A 4 , rfp j 350d 351d 

28(i\iiiJo luuSeii S( tt’/ire's HRS 1 D\s , 135c 
136b 

2811\R\rY On Immal Genctatton, 390c 445c, 
447a b 

31 l>i s( \RTi-s Objertinns and Replies, 228a b 

31 Spino/a I thus, PART r prop i 355d 

46 Hk, 1 1 Philo soph\ of Right, intro, pir 42 43 
20 a d 

6. 1 he knowledge of time and the experience 
of duration 

6a. The perception of time by the interior 
senses: the difference between the expe- 
rience and memory of time intervals 

8 \Risif)iir Ph\sus, BK i\ (If II [ 219*4 ol 
298d [ 2 iQ ^’2 4 41 j 299c d Sense and the Sen 
Slide, (II 7 [^ |S® 2 <> ' lO] 687a d / \femor\ end 
Reminiueme, (H 2 [ 452^*7 | 5 ^* 4 l 694b 695a 

12 I 1 ( HI Til s \atuie of things bk i [159 464 ] 
6 d 

17 Pkoini s / oiiith I nruad, ir i\, ih S 16ld 
]62d 

18 \i t»\ MINI ( onftssion bk \i, pir 12 jo 
92b 90a 

10 \c>i IN AS ^iimma 1 heologtta, p\rt i, 9 10 , a 
2 RIP I 41d-42c g 79 , a 6 , ans and rip 2 
419b 120d 

31 Si INC)/ \ btlllis 1 VRT l\, prop 62 SC^HOl 
443c d 

35 1 o( Ki Human Under landing, bk h ( 11 mi, 
sK T 9 133a, CH M\, srci 1 16 I55b 158a 

35 Birkiiis Human Knou ledge, sn r 97 98 
431d 432a 

36 Sii RN» histram Shatuh, 292a 293a 

42 Kan 1 Pure Rt ison, 26b 29d, 74b 76c 

53 [\Mi s P \cholog\, 130a b, 13lb, 396a 420b 

396a, 399a 400b, 40Sb 407a, 409a b. 
411b 418a, 420a b 

54 1 Rn 1 ) Beyond the Pleasure Prtmiple, 648a b 
/ AVrt Imtodactory I >1 tares, 837c 838b 
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(6« Th* ktwpMge ^ time and the experience of 
deration.) 

6 b. Factors influencing the estimate of time 
elapsed: empty and filled time; illusions 
of time perception; the variability of ex- 
perienced durations 

6 Herodotds: History, bk ii. 77a-b 

SARisTorLR; Phystcs^ bk iv, ch ii { 2 i 8**2 i- 

219*1 1 298c-d 

Ifl Augustine: Confessions^ bk xi, par ^6, 98a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, purgatory, iv [i- 
18] 57c 

26 Shake spc are; Richard //, act i, sc in [258- 
261] 326b / As You Lify It, act hi, sc ii 
[ 319-^Sil 612C'd 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xiv, 
SECT 4 15Sd>156.‘i: sect 7-12 156c-lS7c 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 292a-293a 

53 James: Psychology, 264b'268a esp 268b 269b 
[fn 2]; 460a-411a csp 408a-411a; 417a 420a 
esp 418a-420a 

54 Freuo: Interpretation of Dreams, 147d 148a; 
164c; 335b-336d 

6c. Time as a transcendental form of intuition: 
the a priori foundations of arithmetic; 
the issue concerning innate and acquired 
time perception 

35 Locke: Unman Understanding, bk 11, ch xiv, 
SECT 2-4 I55b-156a; sect 31 161d-162a 

42 Kant; Pure Reason, 26b-29d; 61a 62d; 68a- 
69c esp 68c'69a; 94b-95d; lOOd-lOlb; 213d- 
215a / Pra<ucai Reason, 307d 308b; 313a-d 

53 J \MEs: Psychology, 420a'b; 852b 853a; 860b- 
861a 

54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Pnnctple, 648a-b 
/ New Introductory /^c/Hrcx,«837c 

6 d, The signifying of time: the distinction be- 
tween noun and verb; the tenses of the 
verb 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 450c'451a / Parmenides, 
495a / Sophist, 575d 576b 

8 Aristoi le: Interpretation, ch 2 [16*19 20] 2Sb; 
cii 3 [16*^6 -19] 25d 

19 Aquinas : Summa Theologica, part i, q 13, 
A II, ANs 73c-74b; q 14 , a 15 , rep 3 89b- 
90b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 293d-294a 

6e. Knowledge of the past: the storehouse of 
memory; the evidences of the past in 
physical traces or remnants 

6 Herodotus: History, bk i, la-2b 

6 Thxtcydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 349a- 
355a passim 

7 Plato: Ijeches, 36c / Critias, 479d / Theaete- 
tus, 538d-544a 

8 Aristotle: Memory and Reminiscence 690a- 
695d esp ch i [ 449'’3-29| 690a-c 


PAkistoti.e; Rhetoric, bk 11, ch 19 [1392^14- 
34J 640 b-c 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk i [ 449-482] 
6c-7a 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk h, 38 d' 39 a 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, tr vi, ch 3 190b- 
191c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 12 36 
74b- 80d esp par 23-25 77a-d 

19 Aquinas: Summu Theologica, part i, q 78 , a 
4. ANS 4]Id-413d; Q 79, A 6, ans and rep 2 
419b-420d 

20 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part hi, q 12, 
A 1, rep 3 776c-777b 

23 Hobbes: Ijcviathan, part i, 53c; S 4 a; 65b-c 

25 Montaicmv: Essays, 41C'd; 439c-440a; 483b- 
484b 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Ijearning, 32d; 61 d- 
62c 

31 SiMNo/A- Ethus, PARI IV, DPP 6 424b; part v, 
prop 21 458a 

35 Lo< Ki : Human LI ndet standing, bk ii, ch w, 
SECT 12 165b-c; dk iv, ch xi, sect ii 
357b-c 

36 Swim: Gulliver, pari ii, 79a-80a 

38 R<»ussl\u- Social Contract, bk iv, 428a 

40Ciibhon: Decline and Fall, 88a-d; 96b, d; 
413b-d 

41 Gibbon: Dec line and F all, 337c 

42 Kant Judgement, 579d 580a; 583d'584c 

44 Boswi-ll. Johnson, 151c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, imro, 153a- 
156d: 181b 182c; I90a b; pari i, 237a b; 
239c 241a, 247b c 

47 Goitiil: Fatter, pari i [570 -5851 16a 

49 Darwin - Oiipn of Species, 13c-14a; 42a; 152a- 
180d passim, esp 153a 156a, 160d 162a, 165d- 
166a,c, 179b-180d; 217b 229a,c passim, esp 
229c; 231d 233b; 238b 239a; 242c-243a / 
Descent of Man, 255a 265d esp 255a b, 
265a d; 332b 335a esp 332b c, 335a; 336c 
337a; 348d-349d 

50 M%rx: Capital, 86c 

53 James- Psychology, 145a; 396a'397a; 421a- 
427a esp 424b 425b 

54 Frei'd: (Irtgin and Development of Psycho- 
Analysis, 4a b / General Introduction, 526c- 
527c'; 599a b / War and Death, 760a-b / 
Civilization and Its Discontents, 769a'770c 

6 f. Knowledge of the future: the truth of propo- 
sitions about future contingents; 4 he 
probabiliti' of predictions 

5 SoPHoci.E?.: Vedtpus the King \ 103 c-d 

5 Euripides: Medea (1415-1419I 224c / AUestis 
[1159-1165] l 47 c / Helen [1688-1692] 314 c / 

[1284-1288] 326 c / Bacchantes 
[1388-1592] 4528 , c 

6 1 HUGYDiDE^ Peloponnesian War, bk 1, 354 c 

7 Plato: Ladies, 36 c / Theaetetus, 531 a- 532 a 

8 Aristotle: Interpretation, ch 9 28 a- 29 d 
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Q Aristotlb: Rheiork, bk h, ch 19 [i 39^*1 -8J 
640c 

10 Hippocrates: Prognostics^ par i 19a-b / Epu 
demies^ bk hi, sect hi, par 16 59b‘C 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres^ 505a>506a 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk xi, par 23*25 
94c 95a / Christian Doctrine^ bk ii, ch 30 
651c d 

19 AguiNAs: Summa Thcologica^ part i, o 14, 

A 13 86d-88c; o 57, a 3 297b-298a; g 86, a 4 
463d-464d; o 89, a 3, rep 3 475d'476c; a 7, 
Rfep 3 478d-479c 

20 AguiNAs: Summa Theologica, part hi, o i2» 

A i, REP 3 77(>c-777b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xvii [ 13- 
45] ]32b-c 

23 Hoiiubs: leviathan, part 1, 53c-d: 65b'C 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 30-31 385a'C; 
part IV, DEP 6 424b; prop 62 , schol 443c-d: 
PROP ()6, demon ST 444c 

34 Newton: Principles, la 2a; bk hi, rule iv 
271b; GENERAL scHOL, 371b-372a 

34 Huygens: Light, pret, 551b'552a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch xv, 
SECT 12 165b-c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, s her 44 420d- 
421a; SECT J05 433b c 

35 iIu'ie: Human Understanding, sect iv-vii 
458a 478a passim, esp sect iv, uiv 21 458b c, 
sh(.r VI 469d'470d 

44 Hosvvlij.: Johnson, 277c 

45 I'oi rier: Theory of Heat, 177a'b; 184a 

47 (Jolthe: Faust, pari 11 [8591-86031 209b 

48 Melville: Moby Dicl{, 366b 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 59d-60a; 243b*c 

51 Tolsioy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 584d-585b; 

i-piLO(;UE 11, 685a 

53 T \MLs: Psychology, 852b; 883a 884b 

54 Freud; Interpretation of Dreams, 387a, c 

7. The temporal course of the passions: emo- 
tional attitudes toward time and muta- 
bility 

5 SoPHocLFs: Oedipus at Colonus [607 623] 
120a; [1211 1248] 125b'C 

5 KuRiPiDiis: Trojan Women [643 683] 275c d 

6 lIi RODOTiis: Hi'>tor\, bk i, 7b 8a; bk vii, 
224d 225a 

7 Plato: Symposium, 154d'155a; 165b' 166a / 
Republic, bk i, 295d-296c / Theaetetus, 528c- 
529a / Imws, bk vii, 717d-718d 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk 111, cii 2 [ii7'‘26 34] 
164a 

9 Aristotle: Parts of Animals, bk hi, ch 6 
[669 *i 8-2 o] 197c / Ethics, bk i, ch 3 |io94'’28- 
io95*i2|340a-b;cH9[in99*’32 iioo“9l 345b-c; 
bk IV, CH 9 [1128**15-21] 376a; bk \i, cii 8 
[1142*^12-19] 391b; CH II lii4 3^’0 *4l 393a; 
BK VII, CH 3 [ii 47 “i 8*24] 397b c; ch 14 [1154*' 
8-15] 406a; lii54‘’^«-3oi 406c; bk vih, ch 3 
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[ii 56 ® 22 -*> 5 ] 407d-'408a; ch 6 [ii 58 *r- 9 ] 409d 
/ Rhetoric, bk ii, cii 3 [r 38 o** 5 - 7 | 626a; ch 
12-14 636a-638a 

10 Hippocrates: Fractures, par 1 74b,d-75a 

12 1 -.ucRLTius: Nature of Things, bk 11 [1105- 
1174] 29a' 30a, c; bk hi 41d-42c; 

[1053-1094] 43C'44a,c; bk iv [ 1058-1072] 57d- 
58a; bk v [ 170-173] 63b 

12 Aurelius: Meditations, bk ii, sect 3 257a-b; 
SECT 12 258b-c;s£CTi4258d; sect 17 259b d; 
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Chapter 94: TRUTH 


INTRODUCTION 


N ot everyone knows ]osiah Roycc’s defi- 
nition of a liar as a man who willfully 
misplaces his ontological predicates, but every- 
one who has ever told a lie will recognize its 
accuracy, lb restate the definition less elegant- 
ly, lying consists in saying the contrary of what 
one thinks or believes. 'Jb speak truthfully we 
must make our s|)ecch conform to our thought, 
we must say that something is the case if we 
think it is, or that it is not, if wc think it is not. 
If we deliberately say “is” when wc think is 
not. or say “is not” when wc think /r, wc lie. 

01 course, the man who speaks truthfiillv 
inav in lacl say what is false, just as the man 
whose intent is to falsify may inadvertently 
speak the truth, 'riic intention to speak one’s 
mind does not guarantee that one’s mind is 
free frf)m error or in possession of the truth. 
Herein lies th(‘ traditional distinction beUvecn 
truth as a social and as an intellectual matter. 
What Dr. Johnson calls moral truth consists in 
the obligation to say what w'c mean. In con- 
trast what he calls physical truth depends not 
on the veracity of what we say but on the 
\alidity of what we mean. 

'Fhe tluory of truth in the tradition of the 
great b(K>ks deals largely with the latter kind of 
truth. The great issues concern whether wc can 
know' the truth and how wc can ever tell wheth- 
er something is true or false. Tliough the 
philosophers and scientists, from I’lato to 
Freud, seem to stand together against the ex- 
treme sophistry or skepticism which denies the 
distinction between true and false or puts truth 
utterly beyond the reach of man, they do not 
all agree on the extent to w'hich truth is attain- 
able by men, on its immutability or variability, 
on the signs by which men tell whether they 
have th^ truth or not, or on the causes of error 
and the means for avoiding falsity. 

Much that Plato thinks is true Freud rejects 


as false. Freud searches for tnith in other quar- 
ters and by other mctluxJs. But the ancient 
controversy in which Socrates engages with the 
sophists of his day, svho were willing to regard 
as true whatever anyone wished to think, seems 
to differ not at all from Freud’s quarrel with 
those whom he calls “intellectual nihilists.” 
I hcy arc the pcrsrms w'ho say there is no such 
thing as truth or that it is only the product of 
our ow'n needs and desires. They make it “ab- 
solutely immaterial,” Freud writes, “what 
vievvs w'c accept. All of them arc equally true 
and false. And no one has a right to accuse any- 
one else of error.” 

.'\cross the centuries the arguments against 
the skeptic seem to be the same. If the skeptic 
docs not mind contradicting himself w’hen he 
tries to defend the truth of the proposition that 
all pro|X)sitions arc equally true or false, he can 
jx^rhaps be challenged by the fact thai hv' does 
not acl according to his view\ If all opinions are 
equally true or false, then whv, Aristotle asks, 
does not the denier of truth walk “into a wtU or 
over a precipice” instead of avoiding such 
things. “If it w ere really a matter of indifl'ercncc 
what we lielieved,” Freud similarly argues, 
“ih<*n w e might just as well build our bridges of 
carillioard as of stone, or inject a tenth of a 
gramme of morphia into a patient instead of 
a hundredth, or take tear-gas as a narcotic in- 
stead of ether. But,” he adds, “the intellectual 
anarchists themselves would strongly repudiate 
such practical applications of their theory.” 

Whether ih<* skeptic can be refuted or merely 
silenced may depend on a further step m the 
argument, in w'hich the skeptic substitutes 
probability for truth, both as a basis for action 
and as the quality of all our opinions about the 
real world. The argument takes different forms 
according to the different wMys in which proba- 
bility is distinguished from truth or according 
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to the distinction between a complete and lim- 
ited skepticism. A^lontaignc* for example, seems 
to think that the complete skeptic cannot even 
acknowledge degrees of probability to be ob- 
jectively ascertainable without admitting the 
criterion of truth, whereas Hume, defending a 
mitigated skepticism, offers criteria for measur- 
ing the probability of judgments about matters 
of fact. 

The position of the skeptic, in its bearing on 
truth and probability, is discussed in the chap- 
ters on Knowleixse and Opinion. Here we 
shall proceed to other controversial questions 
concerning truth. Hut we must first observe 
that there is one major question which dws 
not seem to cause much dispute. Not only do 
the great authors (with the possible exception 
of Montaigne and Hume) seem to be unani- 
mous in their conviction that men can attain 
and share the truth- -at least some truths —hut 
tlicy also appear to give the same answer to the 
question, What is truth? 

The apparently unanimous agreement on the 
nature of trulli may seem remarkable in the 
context of the manifold disagreements in the 
great books concerning what is true. As already 
indicated, some of l hese disagreements occur in 
the theory of truth itself— in divergent analy- 
ses of the sources of error, or in conflicting for- 
mulations of the signs of truth. But evtn these 
differences do not affect the agreement on the 
nature of truth. Just as iveryone knows what 
a liar is, but not as rcailily whclhcr someone is 
telling a lie, so the great philosophers seem able 
to agree on what truth is, but not as readily on 
what is true. I’hat the definitions— of lying and 
of truth— arc intimately connected will be seen 
from Plato’s conception of the nature of truth 
as a correspondence between thought and real- 
ity. If truthfulness, viewed socially, requires a 
man’s words to be a faithful representation of 
his mind, truth in the mind itself (or in the 
statements which express thought) depends on 
their conformity to reality. 

A filse proposition, according to Plato, is 
“one which asserts the non -existence of things 
which arc, and the existence of things which 
arc not.” Since “false opinion is that form of 
opinion which thinks the opposite of the 
truth,” it necessarily follows, as Aristotle points 


out, that “to say of what is that it is, and of 
what is not that it is not, is true,” just as it is 
false* “to say of what is that it is not, or of what 
is not that it is.” 

In one sense, the relation between a true 
statement and the fact it states is reciprocal, 
‘if a man is,” Aristotle declares, then “the 
proposition in which wc allege that he is, is 
true; and conversely, if the proposition wherein 
w'e allege that he is, is true, then he is.” But the 
true pro[x>sition “is in no way the cause of the 
being of the man,” whereas “the fact of the 
man’s Ix'ing does seem somehow to be the cause 
of the truth of the proposition, for the truth 
or falsity of the proposiru)n depends on the fact 
of the man’s being or not being.” 

This simpi.i* sr.vri-AitNr about the nature of 
truth is repeatid again and again in the subse- 
quent tmdition of western thought. What var- 
iation there is from writer to writer seems to 
he in phrasing alone, though the common in- 
sight concerning truth as an agreement or cor- 
respf>ndcnce between ihe mind and reality may 
occur in ilie contest ol widely \ar)ing con- 
ceptions concerning the nature of the mind 
and of reality or being. 

Plotinus may be an exception, insofar as his 
theory of knowledge involves a relation of 
identity rather flian of mere correspondence. 
“The object known,” he writes, “must be 
identical with the knowing act ... If tins iden- 
tity does not exist, neither does truth . . . Tiuth 
cannot apply to something Lonflieling with il- 
sell; what it allirms it must also be.” 

But others, like Augustine, Aquinas, Des- 
cartes, and Sjxnoza, adopt the conception of 
truth as an agreement between the mind and 
reality. Falsehood occurs, says Augustine, when 
“something is thought to l>e which is not.” 
According to Aquinas, “any intellect which 
understands a thing to be otherwise llian it is, 
is false.” Truth in the human intellect consists 
“in the conforonity of the intellect w'iih the 
thing.” 11ie saijao point is implied, at least, in 
Descartes’ remik that if wc do not relate our 
ideas “to anything beyond themselves, they 
cannot properly speaking be false.” Error or, 
for that tnaltc^, truth can only arise in “my 
judging that the ideas which are in me are simi- 
lar or conformable to the things which are out- 
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side me.” Spino?^ states it as an axiom rather 
than a definition that “a true idea must agree 
with that of which it is the idea.” 

Making a distinction between verbal and 
real truth, Locke writes: “Though our words 
signify nothing but our ideas, yet being de- 
signed by them to signify things, the truth they 
contain, when put into propositions, will be 
only vcrlial, when they stand for ideas in the 
mind that have not an agreement with the 
reality of things.*’ Precisely because he con- 
siders truth to consist “in the accordance of a 
cognition with its object,” Kant holds that, so 
far as the content (as op}X)scd to the form) of 
a cognition is concerned, it is imjx)ssible to dis- 
cover a universal criterion of truth. 

Wc shall return to Kant's point in a subse- 
quent discussion of the signs of truth, as also 
wc shall have occasion to return to Ixjckc's 
distinction between real and verlxil truth. 
Neither affects the insight that truth consists 
in the agreement of our propositions or judg- 
me':t« with the fads they attempt to state, 
unless it is the qualification that truth so delincd 
is real, not verbal. 

In his Preface to The Meaning of Truth, James 
comments on the excileincnt caused by his 
earlier lectures on pragmatism, in which, offer- 
ing the pragmatist's conception of truth, he had 
spoken of an idea's “working successfully” as 
the sign of its ttuth. lie warns his critics that 
this IS not a new diTinition of the nature of 
truth, but only a new interpretation of what it 
means to s.iy that the truth of our ideas con- 
sists in “their agreement, as falsity means their 
disagreement, with reality. Pragmatists and 
intcllectualists,** he adiJs, “both accept this 
definition as a matter of course. 

“ To agree in the widest sense with reality.” 
James then explains, “can only mean to Ik 
guided either straight up to it or into its sur- 
roundings, or to Ik put into such working touch 
with it as to handle either it or something 
connected with it better than if w'e disagreed. 
Better either intellectually or practically . . . 
Any idea that helps us to deal, whether practi* 
cally or intellectually, wdth cither the reality 
or its belongings . . . that fits, in fact, and 
adapts our life to the reality's whole setting, 
will agree sufliciently to meet the requirement. 
It will be true of that reality.” 
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Without enlarging on its meaning as James 
docs, Freud affirms that the ordinary man’s 
conception of truth is that of the scientist also. 
Science, he says, aims “to arrive at correspond- 
ence with reality, that is to say with what exists 
outside of us and independently of us. . . . This 
corresjiondcncc with the real external world we 
call tiuth. It is the aim of scientific w'ork, even 
when the practical value of that work docs not 
interest us.” 

The oEnviTioN of truth as the agreement of 
the mind with reality leaves many problems to 
be solved and further explanations to be given 
by those who accept it. As James indicates, the 
theory of truth begins rather than ends with 
its definition. How do wc know when our 
ideas— our statements or judgments — corre- 
spond with reality.? By what signs or criteria 
shall we discover their truth or falsity? To this 
question the great books give various answers 
which WT shall presently consider. There are 
other problems about the nature of truth which 
deserve attention first. 

For example, one consequence of the defi- 
nition seems to be that truth is a property of 
ideas rather than of things, .\ristotlc says that 
“it is not as if the good w’crc true and the bad 
were in itself false”; hence “falsity and truth 
are not in things . . . but in thought.” Vet he 
also applies the word “false” to non-existent 
things or to things wdiose appearance somehow 
belies tlicir nature. Aquinas goes further. He 
distinguishes beiwTcn the sense in which truth 
and falsity are primarily in the intellect and 
secondarily in things. 

I'he ecjuation betWTcn intellect and thing, he 
points out, can Ix' looked at in tw^o w'a\’s, de- 
pending on whether the intellect is the cause of 
the thing’s nature, or the nature of the thing is 
the cause of knowledge in the intellect. When 
“things arc the measure and rule of the in- 
tellect, truth consists in the equation of the 
intellect to the thing. . . . But when the in- 
tellect is the rule or measure of things, truth 
consists in the equation of things to the intellect” 
—as the product of human art may be said to 
be true w hen it accords w’itli the artist’s plan or 
intention, d'hus “a house is s:ud to be true that 
fulfills the likeness of the form in the archi- 
tect’s mind.” 
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But, according to Aquinas, not only arti- 
ficial things, but natural things as well, can have 
tnith when they arc viewed in relation to the 
intellect on which they depend. The divine 
intellect which is the creative cause of natural 
things measures their truth, as the human in- 
tellect measures the truth of artificial things. 
**Natural things are said to be true,’* Aquinas 
writes, “in so far as they express the likeness of 
the ideas that are in the divine mind; for a 
stone is called true, which possesses the nature 
proper to a stone, according to the preconcep- 
tion in the divine intellect.’* 

Aquinas’ conclusion— that “truth resides 
primarily in the Mitclleci and secondarily in 
things according as they arc related to the in- 
tellect as their source’’— at once suggests the 
profound difference between truth in the di- 
vine and in the human intellect. The difference 
is more than that between infinite and finite 
truth. The distinction between uncreated and 
created truth affects the definition of truth 
itself. 

The definition of truth as an equation of 
thought to thing, or thing to thought, does not 
seem to hold for the divine imcllcct, fhe no- 
tion of “conformity with its source,” Aquinas 
acknowledges, “cannot be said, properly speak- 
ing, of divine truth.” Divine truth has no 
source. It is not truth by correspondence with 
anything else. Rather it is, in the language of 
the theologian, the “primal tnith.” “( jckI Him- 
self, Who is the primal truth ... is the rule of 
all truth,” and “the principle and source of all 
truth.” 

In the human sphere, the definition of truth 
seems to be differently interpreted according 
as truth is made a property of words or of ideas. 
“To form a clear notion of truth,” I^)ckc wri tes, 
“it is very necessary to consider truth of 
thought and truth of words distinctly from one 
another.” The truth of signs, or what is some- 
times called “truth of signification,” is “nothing 
but the joining or separating of words in propo- 
sitions as the ideas they stand for agree or dis- 
agree in men’s minds.” In contrast to such 
verbal truth, what Locke calls mental truth 
consists in the joining or separating of our ideas 
themselves in a manner to accord with the 
realities they represent. 


For Locke, verbal truth is “chimcricar* or 
“barely nominal” because it can exist without 
any regard to “whether our ideas arc such as 
really have, or are capable of having, an exist- 
ence in nature.” The signs we use may truly 
represent our thought even though what we 
think or state in w'ords is false in fact. Hobbes 
takes a somewhat contrary view. “7>we and 
false,"' he writes, “arc attributes of speech, not 
of things. And w^hcrc speech is not, there is 
neither truth nor falsehood.” 

What is the cause of truth in speech ? 1 lobl^es 
replies that, since it consists “in the right or- 
dering of names in our aflirmations,” a man 
needs only “to remember what every name he 
uses stands for.” If men begin with definitions 
or “the settling of significations,” and then 
abide by their definitions in subsequent dis- 
course, their discourse will have truth. From 
want of definitions or from wrong definitions 
arise “all false and senseless tenets.” 

Agreement with reality would seem to be the 
measure of truth for Hobbes only to the extent 
that definitions can be right or wrong by ref- 
erence to the objects defined. If definitions 
themselves arc merely nominal and have right- 
ness so far as they rnav be free from contra- 
diction, then truth lends to become, more than 
a property of speech, almost purely logistical — 
a matter of playing the game of w'ords accord- 
ing to the rules. Reasoning is reckoning with 
tvords. It begins with definitions and if it pro- 
ceeds rightly, it produces “general, eternal and 
immutable imtli. . . . Foi he that reasoncth 
aright in words he iinderstandeih, can never 
conclude ill error.” 

Hobbes’ position seems to have a bearing not 
only on the issue concerning verbal and real 
truth, but also on the question whether the 
logical validity of reasoning makes tlic con- 
clusion it reaches true as a matter of fact. Some 
writers, like Kant, distinguish between the 
truth which a [Proposition has when it conforms 
to the rules aj( thought and the truth it has 
when it repr^mts nature. Valid reasoning 
alone cannot guarantee that a conclusion is 
true in fact, liiat depends on the truth of the 
premises— upon their Ix^ing true of the nature 
of things. Ar^totle criticizes those who, ac- 
cepting certain principles as true, “arc ready 
to accept any consequence of their application. 
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As though some principles,” he continues, “did 
not require to be judged from their results, 
and particularly from their final issue. And 
that issue ... in the knowledge of nature is 
the unimpeachable evidence of the senses as 
to each fact.” 

But not all truth may require or admit of 
such certification. The truths of mathematics 
may be different from those of physics or meta- 
physics, and those of philosophy or religion 
from those of the empirical natural sciences. It 
is sometimes suppcjscd, for example, that the 
truths of mathematics are purely formal or 
without reference to real existence. That seems 
to be the |x>sition of Hobbes and Hume, both 
of whom rake geometry as the mcxlcl of truth. 
For them statements of fact about real existence 
arc at best probable opinions. For others, like 
James, there can be truth in the natural sciences, 
but such empirical truth is distinct in type from 
what he calls the “necessary” or '"a priori' 
truths of mathematics and logic. 

L)oe» the definition of truth as agreement 
with reality apply to all kinds of truth, or only 
to truths aliout the realm of nature? The ques- 
tion lias in mind more than the distinction be- 
tween mathematics and physics. It is concerned 
with the difference between the study of na- 
ture and the moral sciences, or between the 
theoretic and the practical disciplines. “As re- 
gards nature,” writes Kant, “experience pre- 
sents us with rules and is the source of truth,” 
but not so in ethical maiteis or morality, A 
theoretic proposition asserts that s<>mcihing ex- 
ists or has a certain property, and so its truth 
depends on the existence of the thing or its 
real possession of an attribute; l)Ul a practical 
or moral judgment states, not what is, but 
what should occur or ought to be. Such a 
judgment cannot lx* true by correspondence 
with the way things are. Its truth, according 
to ArLsioilc, must consist rather “in agreement 
with right desire.” 

(^n this theory, all that remains common to 
speculative and practical truth is the conform- 
ity of the intellect to something outside itself — 
to an existing thing or to desire, will, or apj)e- 
litc. Stressing the difference, Aquinas declares 
that “truth is not the same for the practical as 
for the speculative intellect.” The “conformity 


with right appetite” upon which practical 
truth depends, he goes on to say, “has no place 
in necessary matters. hich are not effected by 
the human will, but only in contingent matters 
which can be effected by us, whether they be 
matters of interior action or the products of 
external work.” In consequence, “in matters of 
action, truth or practical rectitude is not the 
same for all as to what is particular, but only as 
to the common principles”; whereas in specu- 
lative matters, concerned chiefly with’ neces- 
sary things, “truth is the same for all men, both 
as to principles and as to conclusions.” 

The problem of the criteria or signs of truth 
docs not seem to l>c of equal concern to all who 
discuss the nature of truth. For the ancients, at 
one extreme, it seems to be hardly a problem at 
all. For William James, at the other extreme, it 
seems to be the central problem. In the contro- 
versy over the pragmatic theory of truth, in 
which lames engages with Bradley and Russell, 
some confusion tends to result from the fact 
that James seldom discusses what truth is except 
in terms of how wc know what is true, while 
his opjwnents often ignore the signs of truth in 
discussing its nature. The important point for 
James is not that truth consists in agreement 
with reality, but that “true ideas arc those wc 
can assimilate, validate, corroborate, and veri- 
fy.” Whether wc can assimilate or validate or 
verify an idea in turn depends ujxin its conse- 
quences, cither for thought or action, or whal 
James calls “truth's cash-value in experiential 
terms.” 

In his Psychology^ James suggests another 
aspect of his theory of the expediency of a true 
idea, which he later developed in Pragmatism, 
Not only must our conceptions or theories be 
“able to account satisfactorily for our sensible 
experience,” but they arc also to be weighed for 
their appeal “to oui aesthetic, emotional, and 
active needs.” Apart from this added criterion, 
which became the subject of much dispute, the 
pragmatic theory of truth represents one of the 
traditional solutions of the problem of how to 
tell whether something is true or false. It looks 
mainly to extrinsic signs— not to some feature 
of the idea or thought itself, but to its conse- 
quences. 

“The lest of real and vigorous thinking,** 
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writes J. S. Mill, “the thinking which ascer- 
tains truths instead of dreaming, is successful 
application to practice.” In similar vein, Bacon 
says that “of all the signs there is none more 
certain or worthy than that of the fruits pro- 
duced, for the fruits and effects are the sureties 
and vouchers, as it were, for the truth of philos- 
ophy.” The man who supposes that the end of 
learning lies in contemplation of the truth will 
“propose to himself as the test of truth, the 
satisfaction of his mind and understanding, as to 
the causes of things long since known.” Only 
those who recognize that “the real and legiti- 
mate goal of the sciences is the endowment of 
human life with new inventions and riches,” 
will submit truth to the test of its leading “to 
some new earnest of effects.” To take effects as 
“pledges of truth” is, for Bacon, equivalent to 
declaring that truth and utility arc “perfectly 
identical.” 

Verification by appeal to observation or sen- 
sible evidences may be regarded as one way of 
testing the truth of thought in terms of its con- 
sequences, but it also involves the principle of 
contradiction as a criterion of truth. W hen Aris- 
totle recommends, for example, that we should 
accept theories as true “only if what they affirm 
agrees with the observed facts,” he is saying 
that when the truth of a particular perception 
is indisputable, because the observed fact is 
evident, the general or theoretical statement 
w'hich it contradicts must be'fiilse. 

But the principle of contradiction as a cri- 
terion of truth goes further than testing theo- 
ries by their consistency with observation, Om 
of two contradictory statements must be false 
and the other must be true “if that which it is 
true to affirm is nothing other than that which 
it is false to deny.” Even a single statement may 
show itself false by Ixring sclf-contradictory,and 
in consequence its opposite can be seen to be 
true. What Aristotle calls axioms, or self-evident 
and indisputable truths, arc those propositions 
immediately known to, be true, and neces- 
sarily true, because their contradictories, being 
sclf-contradicatory, arc impossible statements, 
or necessarily false, 'fhe truth of any proposi- 
tion which is neither a self-evident axiom nor the 
statement of an evident , perceived fact , is tested, 
according to the principle of contradiction, 
by its consistency witli axioms or perceptions. 


As opposed to consequences or effects, con- 
tradiction or consistency as a sign of truth 
seems to be an intrinsic criterion. But this cri- 
terion is not universally accepted. “Contra- 
diction,” writes Pascal, “is not a sign of falsity, 
nor tile want ol contradiction a sign of truth.” 
Nor, even when accepted, is it always judged 
adequate to solve the problem. It is, for Kant, 
a “merely logical criterion ol truth . . . the con- 
ditto sine qua non, or negative condition of all 
truth. Farther than this logic cannot go, and 
the error which depends not on the form, but 
on the content of the cognition, it has no test 
to discover.” 

Some thinkers seem to rely upon an intrinsic 
mark by which each idea reseals its own truth 
or falsity. Augustine, for example, considers by 
what criterion he would know whether what 
Moses said was true. “And if I did know* it,” he 
asks, “w'oiild it be from him that 1 knew it? 
No,” he replies, “but within me, in the inner 
retreat of my mind, the Triilli, which is neiiher 
Hebrew nor C^reck, nor Latin nor Barbarian, 
would tell me, without lips or longue or souniled 
syllables: ‘He speaks truth.' " 

For Augustine, (_kh1 is the warranty of the 
inner voice w^liieh plainly signilies the liuth. 
For Spinoza, the truth of an idea depentls upon 
its relation to (>(k1. Because “a true idea in us 
is that which in’^od is adequate, in so far as I le 
is manifested by the nature of the huniaii 
mind,” it follows, according to Spinoza, that 
“he who has a true idea know's at the same time 
that he has a true idea, nor can he doubt the 
truth of the thing”; for “he who knows a thing 
truly must at the same lime have an adequate 
idea or a true knowledge of his know ledge, that 
is to say (as is self-evident) he must be certain.” 

It is inqKissible, Spinoza maintains, to have a 
true idea w^ithout at the same time knowing 
that it is true. To the question, “How can a man 
know'^ that he h,^s an idea which agrees with that 
of which it is the idea?” he replies that- “he 
knows it simply because he has an idea which 
agrees wnih iha| of w'hich it is the idea, that is 
to say, because Itruih is its ow'n standard.” For 
what can be clc*arer, Sfiinoza asks, “or more 
certain than a i<ue idea as the standard of i ruth ? 
Just as light rcvtals l)oih itself and the darkness, 
so truth is the standard of itself and of the 
false.” 
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Spinoza defines an adequate idea as one 
winch, “in so far as it is considered in itself, 
without reference to the object, has all the 
piopcrtics or internal signs of a true idea.*’ He 
explains, mortover, that by “intcrnar* he 
means to exclude even “the agreement of the 
idea with Its ob)ect.” This, he thinks, meets 
the objection that “if a true idea is distinguished 
Irom a false idea only in so far as it is said to 
agicc with that ol which il is the idea, the true 
idea [would have] no reality or perfection al)ovc 
ihc false idea (since they are distinguished by 
an external sign alone), and consequently the 
man who has true ideas will have no greater 
reality or perfection than he who has false 
ideas only.” 

Although Descartes and Locke also employ 
an intrinsic criterion of truth — not the ade- 
quacy, but the clarity and distinctness, of 
ideas --they do not seem to mean, as Spino/a 
does, that a single idea, in and of itself, can l^e 
true or false. Like Aristotle before them or 
K »i » ’ »t«*r, they regaid a sinijile idea or concept 
as, strictly speaking, incapable ol Ix'ing either 
true oi false. 

“Tiuth and falsity,” ^srllcs Locke, “Ix-long 
. . . only to profK)siiions“-- to affirmations or 
denials \shich involve at least two idias; or, as 
Kant sa\s, “irutli and error . . . are only to be 
fount! ill a judgement,'’ which explains why 
“the senses do not err, not because they always 
judge correctly, but because they dn not judge lU 
all “ 

Never iheless, for Locke the clarity anti dis- 
tinctness f)f the ideas which enter into the for- 
mation of proj^isi lions i liable the mind to judge 
iiuuitivclv and certainly of then truth. When 
ideas arc clear and distinct, “the mind pcrcencs 
the agreement oi disagreement of two idtas 
immediately by themselves. . . . Such kind of 
1 1 mils the mind perceives at the first sight of 
the idias togethci by bare intuition . . . and 
this kind of knowledge is tlu clearest and most 
certain that human fiailty is capable of.” 

Till PROMT EM OF thc Criterion of truth is some- 
times closely connected with the problem of 
the causes of error. Descartes seems to pass by 
natuial steps from one to the other. Having dc- 
cicicd that “the things which we conceive very 
clearly and distinctly arc all true,” he reminds 


himself that there may be “some difficulty in 
ascci taming which are those that we distinctly 
conceive.” Thc mystery of error looms large for 
Descartes because it seems to him that thc hu- 
man intellect, being created by God, must have 
a kind of natural infallibility, the infallibility of 
an instrument designed by CJod lor knowing 
the truth, not for ignorance or error. 

“If we did not know,” Descartes reflects, 
“that all that is in us of reality and truth pro- 
ceeds from a perfect and infinite iMMng, how- 
ever clear and distinct were our ideas, we should 
not have any reason to assure ourselves that 
they had thc fx*rfecnon of being true.” But 
once w'e have “recognized that there is a God 
. . . and alsf) recognized that all things depend 
upon Him, and that He is not a deceiver,” we 
can infer that whatever w’e “perceive clearly 
and distinctly cannot fail to be true.” 

What, then, is the source of our errors? “I 
answer,” writes Descartes, “that thev depend 
on a combination of two causes, to w'lt, on the 
faculty of knowledge that rests m me, and on 
the power of choice or free w^ill.” Each perfect 
in us own sphere, neither thc w’lll nor thc 
understanding by itself causes us to fall into 
eiror. “Since 1 understand nothing but by the 
power wduch Ciod has given me for understand- 
ing, there is no doubt,” lAscarics declares, 
“that all that I understand, I understand as I 
ought, and it is nor jxjssible that I err in this.” 

Thc trouble lies in thc relation of thc v\ill to 
thc intdiect. “Since thc will is much wider in 
Its range and compass than thc understanding, 
I do not restrain it w'lihin thc sami bounds, bur 
extend it also to things which 1 do not under- 
stand.” It IS not God’s fault, sa\s Descartes, 1 1, in 
the exercise oi my freedom, I do not “wit hold 
my assent from certain things as to which He 
has not pl.iccd a clear and distinct know ledi^e in 
mv andersianclmg.” But as long as “I so icsirain 
my w'lll within the limits of knowledge that it 
forms no judgment c xcept on matters which are 
clearly and distinctly represented to it by the 
understanding, I can never be deceived.” 

There are other accounts of erior, less elabo- 
rate than Deseartts’, which arc similar to the 
extent that thev place the cause in some combi- 
nation of humm faculties rather than in rheir 
simple and separate operation, Socrates explains 
to I'heactctus that false opinions arise when the 
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senses and the mind do not cooperate properly. Montaigne, seem to find that error and fallacy, 
Aristotle suggests that it is the imagination rather than any sort of infallibility, are quite 
which frequently misleads the mind. Looking natural to all human faculties, and beset sense 
at the problem from the point of view of the and reason alike. “Man,” says Pascal, is “full of 
theologian, Aquinas holds that Adam, in his error, natural and ineffaceable, without grace, 
state of innocence before the fall, could not be Nothing shows him the truth. Everything de- 
dcceivcd. “While the soul remained subject to ceives him. Those two sources of truth, reason 
God,”bc writes, “the lower powers in man were and the senses, besides being both wanting in 
subject to the higher, and were no impediment sincerity, deceive each other in turn.” 
to their action.” But man born in sin can be Considering the extremes to which men have 
deceived, not because the intellect itself ever gone in their appraisal of human prowess or 
fails, but as a result of the wayward influence frailty, l^ocke’s moderate statement of the mat- 
“of some lower power, such as the imagination ter is worth pondering. “Notwithstanding ilic 
or the like.” great noise made in the world about errors 

Lucretius, for whom sense, not mind, is in- and opinions,” he v\ rites, “1 must do mankind 
fallible, attributes error to the fault of reason, that right, as to say, there are not so many 
which misinterprets the veridical impressions of men in errors and wrong opinions as is coin- 
ihc senses. “What surer test can we have than monly supposed. Not that I think they cm- 
the senses,” he asks, “whereby to note truth brace the truth; but, indeed, because concern- 
and falsehood ?” He explains that the mind, not ing these doctrines they keep such a stir about, 
the senses, is responsible for illusions and hal- they have no thought, no opinion at all. . . . 
lucinaiions. “Do not then fasten upon the eyes And though one cannot say that there arc 
this' frailty of the mind.” fewer impiobablc or erroneous opinions in the 

Other writers, like Descartes, take the oppo- world than there arc, yet this is certain, there 
site view, that the senses are much less trust- arc feuer thai aaually assent to them, and 
worthy than the intellect. Still others, like mistake them for i ruths, than is imagined.” 
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hand side ol the page, the letteis c and d to the up]xr and lowei Inlvcs ol the right hand side ol 
thepage I or e\impl(.,in 7 Pi \io *///;>;, 163 b 164 c, the pissigc begins in the lower half 

ol the left hand side oi page and eiuls in the uppci hill ol the right hind side of page 16 1 

\i iiior’s Divisioxs ()ri< 01 moie ol the mam divisions ol i woik (such ts pxrt hr « h, 
ski) are sometimes included in the rth renet, line nuinbeis, in brukels, ai( given in cer 
tain cises, c g, Ufad^ bk ii (205 2S^| I2d 

Bibil Rli TRiNcrs 1 he tel( rences aic to book, chapter and verse Wlicn the King f inus 
and Doui> vcisions diffci in tide ot biseiksoi in the niunbtnng ol uhiptci 01 verses, tin King 
James version is eiled lirst and the l>)uav, indie ited bv a (/)), lollows, eg , Orn 1 isi \ 
MLM \ehemiahy 7 43— (/J) II L^dta^^ 7 p) 

SxxiBof s Ihe abbreviation ‘esp” calls the re ukr*s attention to one 01 moi cspewidls 
lelevant parts of a whole rclerenee, ^‘pissim * signilics tint the to}>it is ihseussed inierKir 
icnilv lathei than continuouslv 111 the work or pissage cited 

For additional intormition concerning the slvle of the reteunces, see the rxphnilion ol 
Reference Stvle, for general guidance in tht use ol f/ie Gnat UU i , consult the Pirliee 


The nature of truth 

7 Pi xTo Eiith%demun 71c 72a / C rat\lus 85a 

89b 

8 Aris leni h CategorteSj < n 5 | ^“21 * 1 3 ) 8 c 9a / 
Interpretation y cn 1 1 16 * 9 - 1 8 ] 25a b, c h 4 [ 17 * 1 - 
4] 26b / MeiaphysttSy bk iv, < n 7 [ 1011^25 29 I 
S3Ic, [ 1012*1 17 ] 531d 532a, uk vi, c ii 4 
[ 1027*^17 22 ] 550a, BK IX, cH 10 [io 5 i ''34 *’‘>1 
577c d 

17 Ploiint s Fifth 1 ntuady fr hi, < 11 s, 218b 

18 AeioLsriNE Confe<!sion^y mk \ii, pir 21 49d 
50a 

19Aot-l■^^*? Summa Iheologuay pvrt i, q 13 , 
A 12 , ANs and RFP ^ 74c 75b, o 16 91b lOOd 
esp A I, AN‘ 94b 95c, A 2 , ANS 95c 96b, o 17 , 
A 4 103cd04b 

23 Hobbi s Lciiathany pari i, 56b 

31 Discaries Meditations^ iii, 83a, iv 89a 93a 
pissim / Ob]tctton<: and ReplieSy 229c d 

31 Spinoza IthuSy pvui i# axiom 6 355d, part 
ii, di f 4 373b, PROP 32 385c, prop 43 , se hol 
388d 389b 

35 1^>CK F Human Understandingy bk ii, ch xxxi i, 
sicT 1-3 243c 244a; sect 19 247a b, bk iv, 
CH V 329a 331b esp si (.r 2 329a, sfci 9 330d- 
331a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 36a 37b, 77b d; 94a; 
193a b 


46llrcii Phih oph\ of Rich Isiro pu 23 
17d, pvKi III, pai 2 S 0 91d 95a 
54 I Ri I I) ^cH Inttodnito?\ I c( nn 879c 

n. 

la. The signs or criteria of truth methods of 
verification 

7 Pi vri) T uth\dcmusy 71c 7^a / 2(>6b 

/ R(pttblhy IK i\, 42la 422b / Utiaiu-^y 
41-7a d / Sophist y 556e 559a 

8 \risioiii Pnof Anal%tus bk i <u 42117 '^ 

9I 65 a / lltatcnsy bk i, e h 3 [270^1 r d 3 Glc d, 
BK III, ( II 7 [^06*1 18J 397 b C / BK I GH 

I [p»2‘'i5 403*2) 631 d 632 a 

9 \uisn>rii Paihof bk iii, e n 4 |6()6‘ 

7 lo) 193d / Motion of immalSy cii i [ 098*10 
15 I 233a / Generation of Ammahy uk 111 , ( 11 10 
[ 700^*27 35 1 301d 302a / hthic , bk i, t n 7 
[ 1098 * 35 ) r 11 8 [i()98’*i2| 343d 344a bk 11 , 
t II 7 ( 1107*27 32 ] 352d 353a, bk x, r ii 1 
11172*3 ^ ‘* 7 ] 426b, CH 8 [ 1179*17 22 ] 433d 
434a / Polttt^iy BK VII, CH i [132 3*3 3 ‘* 7 ] 
527b , 

10 Hippocram sJ Am tent Medutney par i, lb 
lOfjAiFN Natukal lacultnSy bk i, ch 13 , 173d 
12 LircRFTius ilature of Ihtngiy bk i [690 700 ] 
9c, BK IV [ 469 - 499 ] 50b d 
18 AuGusriNF QonfesstonSy bk x, par 17 20 75c- 
76c, BK XI, par 5 90b-c / Cu\ of God. bk xi, 
CH 2 323a c 
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19 Aquinas- Summa Thcohgica, pari i, q 32 , 
A 1 , REP 2 175d 178a 

23 Hobbes J^itatharij pari 1 , 56b, i*ari hi, 
16Sa, coNULSioN, 282c 

25MoNr\i(M. EisaySt 260c 261c, 285c 288a, 
292c d 

28(>\LTifo. Ttio New Scttuce^, third 
200 a b 

28 H \K\ r'l Motion of the tleatt, 268d, 286b c, 
29Sd 296a / Circulation of the Bloody 322d 
323d, 324c d / On Animal Generation, 331b 
332a, 357b 

30 R \coN idi ancement of learning, 16a 43d 
44c, 57d 58b / Not urn Oiganum, hk i, aph 
14 17 107d 108a, APH su 11 lb, \ph 70 ll 6 b 
117a, VPH 7 ^ 117d 118a, aph Hi 120b c, \pii 
106 128c, itk 11 137a 19Sd pas im 

31 Di SI AR^^s Rttlt^, II 2 a 3b / Dtuow^e, p\ri 

I, 43d 44b, PsRi 11 , 47a 48a, 1 Mir iv 51b S4b. 
PARI VI, 61d 62c, 65d 66 b / Meditations, 
72b, d, 73d 74a i 11 75a 81d, iii, 82a d, 85b 
86 d, i\ 89a 93a passim, v, 93a 94a, 95d 96a, 
\i, 99a c * Objections and Replies, 123d 125b, 
POSH 1 All MI 131c, I53a c,157b 158a. 168b c, 
206c 207a, 210b c, 226d. 237b 238b 

31 Si iNo/\ Kthus, p\ki i, aviom 6 355d, pari 

II, DI I j 373b, PROP ^2 ^ ^ 385c d i hop ^8 
^ 86 c 389b PARI IV, PROP I 424c 425a pari v, 
PROP 4 , sc HOI 453b d 

33 Pas( \i Vacuum, 365b 366a / Geomctucal 
Demonstration, 435b 436b 

34 N I w TON Principle s hk hi, ri 1 l i\ 271b 

35 1 01 K I Human I nderstanding, intro sr< i 
2 ^ 93b 94a, UK 11 , <11 \\\, ski 2 238b c, 
1 K HI c H \i, SI < I 2 ) 305b d, UK IV ( 11 i\, 
SI ( I I 12 323d 326d esp sic 1 ^4 324b c, 
r ii XII, shc.T I 4 362c d 

35RiRKriM llumun hnotiledge, slc i 129 
438d 439a 

35 Hi MI Human Lndtt standing, sk 1 i\ niv 82 
487b c, SK r x, niv 86 91 ^ 88 d 491c 

37 1 n I DING lorn Jones, I3b 

38 Roi SSI Ai lntquaht\, 348a, c 

42 ksM Pun Reason, 6 ^d 65c 77b d. 

85b 87c esp 86 b 87c, 91 d 93b, lHdll5a, 
146a 149d esp 146d, lS3a c, 157d, 193a b, 
211c 218d, 231b c 

43 1 1 DI K\i IS] Ni Moi R 20 , 78a b 

43 Mill LtiLtananum, 446d4^7a, 461c d, 
463c d 

44 Rosw HI Johnson, I29a 

45 I woisii R I lemcnts of Chcmisti^, pru , Ib c 

45 1 VRADW Rt carchii tn Lhetrutty, 467a b, 
774d 775a 

46 Hk II Philosophy of Right, pri i , 2b , pari 
HI, pir 227 74b d / Philosophy oj Histor\, 
PART IV, 350a b 

51 I CHS TOY Wat and Peace, iPiiocur 11 , 684a 

53 Iami s Pmhology, 141a 142a, 176a b, 456a: 
636a 660b esp 636a b, 638b 640a, 643a, 
645a b, 646b-648b, 654a 655a, 863a, 864a' 
865a, 881a b 


54 Frlijd:Ncm/ Introductory Lectur€S,^l9d 820a; 
879c 

\b. The relation between truth and being or 
reality 

7 1^1 Aio Futhydemus, 71c J C ratylus, 85a 
89b / Phaedrus, 124c 126c / Republic, bk v, 
368c 373c, hk vi, 383d 388a esp 387a, bk ix, 
423b 424a / limaeus, 447a d / Parmenides, 
507c 509a / Iheaetetus, 534d 536a, 537a c / 
Sophist, 561d 577b / Phikbiis, 62Sa 

8 Aristoii I Categoiies, c h 12 [i^^io-2il 20b / 
Interpretation, < ii ^ [i6’'i9-'261 25d 26a, cii 9 
[iS'*i 4I 28b c / Priot Analyttes, bk 1, cii ifi 

‘^9] 66d, BK II, til 2 [5 ^‘*11 26J 72d 
73a / Metaphysics, bk ii, c ii 1 [99 4*^19 ^i] 
512a b, BK \ , c H 7 |ioi7*3i 34] 538a, bk m. 
( H \ 550a c DK IX, t h 10 577c 578a,c 

17 Pi 01 inis hjth Lnntad, ir hi, ch 5, 218b 

18 \i c.i sriNF Confession^, bk hi, pir 10 15b d, 
BK V , par 5 28b c, bk v 11, par 1623 48c 50c / 
( Uy of God, BK XI, CH ID, 328c d / Chrutian 
Doctrine, bk i, t h 34 634 b c 

19 \oi iNAs Summa Iheologica, part i, o i, 
a I, RLP 2 3b 4a, o A 4, REP 2 16d 17c. 
Q 14 A S RIP ^ 82c 83b, Q 16, A 1, RIP 
94b 95c, A 3 96b d, a 8 , rep 2 99d lOOd, 
O iH, \ 4, RIP ^ 107d 108c, Q 44, A I, ANS 
238b 239a o h7, v ri p i 467b 468a. g 119, 
A I, ANS 604c 607b pari i 11 , q 2 , a ans 
617b 618a g 5 , a 7 , ans 628a d, o 22 , a 2, 
ANS 72lc 722c o 29, A s, ANS 747c 748b 

21 Dastl Dll me Comedy, parvdist, iv I 124- 
126) 112a, xxxiii I49 54I lS6d 

23 Hobih s / ettuthan, pari i, 56b 

31 Discariis Meditations, i, 76c / Objections 
and Replies, 226d 227a, 229c d, 261a 

31 SpINO/A hflics, PARI I, AXIOM 6 355d, pari 
II, DI r 4 373b i rop 7 375a c, prop id, si hoi 
376d 377a ntop 24 34 383c 385d, prop 43, 
St HOI 388d 389b, PRt>p 44 , di vionst 389b c, 
tOROI 2 , DlMONSl 390a 

35 1 otKi Human L nderstanding, bk iv, ch v, 
SK I 7 S 330b d 

42 kvM Pure Reason, 36a 37b esp 36b c, 91d 
93b. 102c 103a, 114d 115a 

46 Hkh I Philosophy of Right, pari hi, par 360 
113d IHa.c / Phtloo)pi\ of History, intro, 
156d 157b, PARI 1, 237d 238a, part i\ , 349b 
350b 

51 1 01 STtn II ar and Peate, bk \ , 217c 

53 [ami s Psychology, 636a, 638a 643a esp 641a 
643a, 852a, SSOb 882a 

Ic. The relation of truth, goodness, and beauty 

7 Pi AT o Phaedrus, 124c 129d / Symposium, 
167a d / Rl public, bk m, 383d 388a / Ihcae 
ictus, 525c 526a / Sophist, S56c 559a, 561b d 
/ Philebus, 630d 631d. 637c 638a / Laws, bk 
I t, 654a 662a 

8 ARisrorLF Metaphysice, rk v, ch i [1013*20- 
24I 533b, BK XH, CII 7 [1072*25 *'4! 602b c / 
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(L The nature rftmik Ir. The reUHm et truths 
fSeodnesSi and beauty.) 

Soul^ BK m, CH 7 663c-664b csp 
663d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk ii, ch j, 141a; 
BK IV, CH II, 241a'b 

12 Aurei.ius: Meditations, bk iv, sect 20 265a'b 

17 Pi-OTiNUs: First Emead, tr iii, ch i -2 lOa d; 
TR VI, CH 3-9 22b-26a crsp ch 4 , 23a / Sixth 
Ennead, tr vii, ch ?i- 3 ? 336d-338b 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 2^ 50b c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologtca , psri i, o ^ 4t 
RFP I 25d 26c; q 16, a i, ans 94b 95c; \ 
ANS 96b'd; a 4 97a'C; q 17 , a 4 , rfi* 2 103c- 
104b; Q 54 , \ 2, ANS 285d 286c; g 79, a ti, 
RBP 2 424d-425b; o 82, a 3, rpp i 433 C' 434 c; 
A 4 , rep I 434c'435c; pari i-n, g 3, a *5, Rt.p 2 
626b-627a; g 9 , a 1 , ans and rep 2 3 6S7d- 
658d; g 19, a i 703b'd; a 3, rep i 704c-705a; 
Q 22, A 2 , ANS 721C'722c; g 27, a r, rf p 3 737b- 
d; A 2, ANS 737d-738c; q 29. \ 5 747c- 748b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 11 11, q 
180, A 2, Rf p 3 608 c 609 c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 26c-27a 
35 Locki : Human Understanding, bk iv, cii 111, 

SECT 2 o 319 b-c 

46 I f LO t L : Philosophy of Right, p \ r r 1 1 , par 1 32 , 
46b / Philosophy of History, part ii, 278a c; 
PART IV, 346d-347a 

52 Dosioevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
153b-d 

54 pRruD: New Introductory lectures, 880b 
2. The modes of truth and falsity 

2a. The distiaction between truth and falsity 
in the mind and in things: logical and 
ontological truth 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk' v, ch 29 [ 1024 ** 
i 8 - 26 ) 546c-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari i, q 16, 
A I 94b 95c; a 7 , rep 4 99a-d; q 17 , \ i lOOd- 
lOld; Q 21 , A 2 , ANS 125c-d 

31 Dlscartls* Objections and Replies, 126b 127c 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch 

xxxii, SECT 2 243d; dk iv, ch v, sect ii 331b 

2b. The distinction between truth of statement 
and truth of signification: the disttnc* 
tion between real and verbal truth 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 4 [1006*12- 
29 I 525b-c: bk xr, ch 5 [ 1062 * 5 - 19 ! 590b c 
19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 16, 
a 8 , Rpp 3 99d lOOd 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 56b 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, prop 47, schol 390 c- 
391a 

35 1.0CKE: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch 
xxxil, SECT 4-25 244a-248a passim, esp sect 
5 244a'b; bk iv, ch iv, sect f-12 323d'326d 
passim, esp sect i 323d-324a; sect 18 328d' 
329a; ch v, sect 6-8, 330b-d 

53 James: Psychology, 880b-882a 


2c. The distinction between theoretical and 
practical truth: conformity to existence 
and conformity to right desire 

8 Arisio’ii v: Metaphysics, bk ii, cii r 1993*^10- 
31 I 512a-b 

9 Aris roi ll: Ethics, bk j, ch 3 339d*340b; t u 7 

[ 1098*25 35 J 343d; BK II, cii 2 fiio 3 ** 2 f> 
1104 * 9 ] 349b-c; bk vi, ch 2 387d-388b; bk x, 
CH i [ 1172*3 426b c 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, part 1 , q 85 , 
a 6 , REP I 458d-459c 

20 Aqi'inas : Summa Theologica, part i -ii, q 57, 
A 5, ULP 3 39 a- 40 a; q 94, a 4, ans 223 d- 224 d 

23 IlobBi-s; Leviathan, part 1 , 78b-c 
31 Descahtls- Objections and Replies, 126a b; 
206c-207a; 237b-c 

35 Lockl. Human Understanding, bk iv, ch v, 
sEcr 1 1 331b 

42 Kant* Pure Reason, 114d'115a; 190c 191a / 
Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 253b c; 
264b'd: 271a-c; 283d 287d esp 283d-284d / 
Practical Reason, 291a- 297c; 310a b; 319c 
321b; 329a 337a, c esp 329b d / Intro, Meta- 
physic of Morals, 388a d / Judgement, 596c 
598b 

43 Mili : Uttlitariantmi, 461c d 

46 H EC CL* Philosophy of Right, pru, 2 d 3 b / 
Philosophy of Ihstoiy, par i iv, 360d 361a 
53 Javifs l\)thotogy, 643a 645b; 655a 659a; 
865b; 886 a- 888 a ' 

2ii, The comparison of human and divine 
truth: finite truths and the infinite truth 
Old Tf s I \Mi m * Frotlus, 34 ;6 / Numbers, 2\ mi 

1 Psalms, 31 5; 8f) i^; 96:13; 100:5: 1172; 
119. 142.160; 446:6 -(/)) Psalms, 30 6; S5 15, 
95.13; 99.5; 116:2; 118:142,160; 145.67 / 
Pinverbs, 30*5-6 

Nlw Tistamim John, 3.33, 7.14 18; 8 12 51); 
14:0,16 17; 15*26; 16*13 14; 17:17; 18*37-38 / 
Romans^ 118 25; 2*2,8-9,20 / I Cortnthuw\, 
1.17-2*16 / II Corinthians, 13:8 / Ephesia^is, 

4 :2i 24 / // Thessalonians, 2*10-14// Timothy , 

2 3 4; 3*15 / If Timothy, 2*25-26 / liebicws, 
6*18 ; 10:26 / James, 5:19-20 / / John, 1:5 10; 
2:4,21 22; 3:18 19; 5*5 12 esp 5:6 / II John, 

2 4 / /// John, 3 4,8 

18 Aucusiisi ; Conjessions, bk hi, par 10 15b d; 
bk V, par 5 28b c; hk xi, par 5 90b-c / Ci/v of 
God, BK M, CH 10, 328C'd / Christian Doctrine, 
bk I, CII 9 10 627a-b: ni 34 634b'C 

19 Aquinas: Supima Theologica, part i, q 2, 

A I, Rtp 3 l^d-lld; Q 16 , AA 5-8 97c lOOd; 
Q 21 , A 2 , AN4125c-d; Q 106 , A I, RFP 3 545d-. 
546d; o 107 , 4 A 2 3 550b-551c; part i ii, q 3 , 
A 7 , ANS 628»d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i -n, o 93, 

A 2 , ans 216c»217b 

21 Dante: Dwii^ Comedy, paradise, ii ( 19 - 148 ] 
108a l09b p^sim; iv [usl-v ( 12 ] llld'll2b; 
XIX [ 22 - 66 ] lisb'd; XXI [ 73 - 105 ] 139a-b 

25 Montaicne: Essays, 80b-82b; 208d'209c; 
213c-d; 267c 268a; 272d 273b 
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31 Spinoza: EliuJ, pa*t ii, p*op 32-34 SSSc-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Ijsst, bk vii { 109-130] 219b' 
220 a 

46 Hboel: Philosophy of History, PARTiii.SOSa-b; 

part IV, 349b-3S0a 

51 Tolstoy; War and Peace, bk v, 216d'218b esp 
217c-d 

53 James: Psychology, 671b [fn i] 

2e. The distinction between truth and proba- 
bility: its relation to the distinaion be- 
tween knowledge and opinion 

7 Plato: Republic, bk v, 370d>373c rsp 373b-c; 
BK VI, 386d'388a / Tsmaeus, 447b- d / Theae- 
tetus, 517b-d; 527b-d; 531b-532a / Philchus, 
633a 635b 

8 Aristotle; Interpretation, ch q 28a- 29d / 
Posterior Analytics, iik i, cii 2 97d-99a; cii 6 
102b-103c; cii 8 104a-b; cii 119d; ch 
121b- 1 22a, c / Topics, bk i, ch i |ioo'‘25 **26] 
143a-b / Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 4-6 525a* 
531c; BK VII, CH 15 fi 0:59**^ I -1 040^81 563d- 
564a; bk ix, cii 10 [1051*^14-18] 577d; bk xi, 
<.ii 6 590d'592b 

9 Aristotle: PMis, bk 1, cii 4 [io94*’ii -28] 
339d*340a; cii 7 11098*25-45] 343d; bk ii, 
CII 2 [1104*1-9] 349b-c; bk vi, ch 9 (i 142*^5- 
15] 391d / Rhetoric, bk i, ch i ( 1455*4 18] 

rn 2 [i 457**i^-^2i] 596d 597c; bk ii, 
CII 25 [1402'’! 4-1404*17] 652b-653a 

16 CoPFRNici's: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, 505a 506a 

19 Aquinas; Summa Theologica, imrt i, q 12, 
A 7, ANs 56a-57b; o 16 , a 8 99d-100d; q 42, 
A I, REP 2 175d-178a; q 79 , a 9 , rep 4-4 
422b-423d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 57, 
A 2, REP 4 36a'37b; q 94 , a 4 , ans 223d' 
224d 

23 Hobbes: hetnathan, par'i i, 60c 61a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 271b 273b 

31 Descartes: Rules, ii 2a-3b; 111, 3d 4a / Dis- 
course, part 1, 43d; 44a b; part iv, 51b-d / 
Meditations, i-ii, 7Sa-78b; v, 95b-96a / 
Objections and Replies, 124b'12Sb 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11 , prop 45 , demonst 
385d'386a; prop 40 , schol 2 388a b; prop 
41-44 388c-390a; prop 49 , schol, 391d-392a 

32 I^Iilton: Areopagitica, ^06a'b 

33 Pascal; Pensecs, 184 -241 205a'2l7b passim, 
csp 244-241 213b'217b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch hi, 
SECT 14 316b-d; sect 29 322C'323a; cii iv, 
SECT 6-8 325a'C; sect 18 328d'329a; ch vi 
331b'336d esp sect 14 335c d, sect 16 336d; 
CM XV 365a'366c: ch xvii, sect 2 371d-372b; 
sect 14-17 378c'379c; cii xix, sect i 384c-d 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, la-4a,c; 108a; 228c'd; 
240b-243c / Judgement, 600d-604b csp 601d, 
eOSa b, 603d'604b 

43 Mill: IJberty, 274b-293b passim 

45 Faradxy: Researches in Electricity, 391 b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 142, 
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46tM:; par 140 49b-S4a; part in, par 268 
84C'd; ADDITIONS, 91 ISlD'd 
54 Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 661c- 
662a 

3* Truth and error in relation to human know- 
ing and learning 

“ha. Truth in the apprehensions of the sensi- 
tive faculty 

3^(1) The truth of sensations: judgments of 
perception 

7 Plato: Phacdo, 224a-b / Republic, bk vi, 
38Gd'388a; bk vti, 392b'393b; bk x. 431b-c / 
Theaetetus, 538d 541a / Sophist, 575d-577b 
esp 577a' b / Philebus, 622d'626a 

8 Aristotle; Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 5 [ioio**i- 
29] 530a -c; hk xi, ch 6 [i 062*^4 4-/06 4*9] 
591a-b / Soul, BK ii. ch 6 [418*6-18] 648d' 
649a: bk hi, ch 4 [427*^6-15] 659d'660a; 
(428*11-18] 660b; CH 6 [430*^26-40] 663b-c / 
Sense and the Sensible, ch 4 [442**4 9] 680a'b 

9 Arisioile: Parts of Animals, bk ii, ch 2 
[6^8**15-20] 173a 

12 Li c:retii;s: Nature of Things, bk i {695 700] 
9c; BK IV I379- 521] 49a 51a 

18 Augustine; City of God, bk xix.ch 18 523a'b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 17, 

A 2 102a'd; q 85, a 6, ans 4S8d'459c 

25 Montsjgne: Essays, 285c'286a 
28 Harvey: Circulation of the Blood, 320b / On 
Animal Generation, 333c 

30 Advancement of learning, 51c d; 58b 
/ Novum Organum, bk i, \P!I 16 108a; \ph 41 
109c'd; APH 50 111b / New Atlantis, 213d 

31 Descartes; Rules, vni, ISa-b; xn, 18c: 22C' 
23a / Discourse, p\Rr n , 53b / Meditations, 1 
75a-77c; iii, 83d-84a; vi, 101d-103d / ObjeC' 
tions and Replies, 124d; pf)STrLATE i 130d: 
206c 207a; 229d'230d 

31 Spin^»za: Ethics, part ii, prop 2^-28 383c- 
384c; PROP 4i», sciioi. 2 prop 41 388a'C 
33 Pascal: Pen-ees, 9 173b 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk h, cii xxx, 
SECT 2 238b-c; ch xxxi, sect 2 239b'd; 
CII xxxii, SECT 14-16 245c-246b; bk iv, ch iv, 
sect 4 324c; ch xi, sect 3 355a b; sect ii 
357b c 

35 Bi.rkeley: Human Knowledge, iniro, sect i 
405a-b: SEt:r 14 15 415c 4163; sect 40 420b; 
SECT 86-88 429c-430b 

35 Hume: Human Unde) standing, sect xii, niv 
117 124 504a-506a 

42 Kant ; Pure Reason, ]08a-l09c esp 108a-d 

43 Miil: Utilitarianism, 461c-d 

53 James: Psychology, 460a 471a csp 468b'469a; 
475a 478b; 508a'520a csp 508a, 519b; 521a 
522a; 565a-b; 593a'626a esp 593a-595a, 601a- 
602a, 606b 625a; 648b [In i]; 780a-785a; 
85lb852a 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 148d-149a; 
337a-c / Unconscious, 430b'C 


Chaptek 94: TRUTH 
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(Ba Trmth hi the apprehensions of the sensitive 
faculty,) 

3^(2) Truth in the memory and imagination 

7 Plato: Thcaetetus^ 538d 541a / Phtlebus^ 
623d 624c 

8 ARi:>iOTLh: Metaphysics^ bk iv, ni 5 fioio**i- 
12 J 530a b; bk v, ch 29 [ 1024^17 27 ] 546c-d / 
Soul, BK HI, CH ^ [ 428 '*ii-i 8 j 660b / Memory 
and Remmiscenu^ cu i [ 45 i“ 8 -i 2 ] 692a 

19 Aoijinas>: Summa Theologtca, pari i, q 17, 
A 2, Ri p 2 102a d; q 54, a 5, ans 288a d 
29 Cervantes: Don Quixote csp part 1, Id 2 b, 
4b c, 18d 22a, 44b, 50b 52d 
31 OrscARirs: Rules, xn, 22c-23a / Di^course^ 
part IV, 53b / Meditatiom, 1 , 75c 77c 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 17, schol 
381b d; prop 35, schol 386a b; prop 40, 
schol I -prop 41 387b 388c; prop 44, corol 
I and schol 389 c 390a 
33 Pascal: Pensees, 82-88 186b 189b 
35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i\, ch xi, 
St Cl 1 1 357b c 

35 Hl’me: Human Understanding, srcr ii, div ii, 
455b-c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 88 c d 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 173b'174a 
51 Tolstoi: War and Peace, bk vii, 294b- 
295a 

53 Jamis; Psychology, 240a<241b; 480a 484a csp 
483b: 498a 499a; 527a-538b; 662a 663a [fn i] 

54 Freud* Interpretation of Dreams, 341b 343c 
csp 342d 343b / General Introduction, 597b- 
599b / Ego and Id, 700c; 701d 

3^. Truth in the acts of the mind 

7 Plato. Republic, bk vi, 386d'388a / Theaete- 
tus, 536c-544a 

8 Aristotli : Soul, bk hi, ch 6 662d 663c; 
ch 10 [455*21-28] 665d 666 a 

9 Akistoili : Ethics, ok vi, ch 2 [1159*27 50J 
387d-388a; ch 5 |ii 59*’i4-i8] 388b 

18 Augustine • Confessions, bk x, par ig 76a-b / 
City of God, BK VIII, CH 6, 269b c / Christum 
Doctrine, bk i, ch 9 627a 
19 Aqiinas: Summa Theologica, part i, o 16, 
AA 1-2 94b 96b; o 17, a 5 102d’103c; q 58, a 5 
303c 304c; o 85, a 6 458d 4S9c; o 94, a 4 
505a 506a; q 106, a 1, ans 545d 546d; q 107, 
A 2, ANS 550b-551a; part i ii, q 17, a 6, ans 
690b-d 

31 DtscARTFs: Rules, viii, 13a'b; xii, 18c; 22 C' 
23c / Meditations, in, 82a'86d csp 85c; iv 
89a 93a csp 90b'91b / Objections and Replies, 
123d 125b; 141a; 229d 230d 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, pari ii, prop 44, demonst 
389b'C; cokol 2, demonst 390a; prop 48 
391a-c; prop 49, schol 391d 394d 
42 Kan i: Pure Reason, 36b-37d; 108a 109c; 
I10d-112d; 115d-119a csp 118a-c; 174b d; 
193a-b; 233d-234b 
53 James: Psychology, 867a-868b 


3^(1) The truth of ideas: concepts and defini- 
tions 

7 Plato: Cratylus 85a'l]4a,c passim, csp 85a- 
89a, 104b 114a,c / Republic, bk ii, 323c 324c; 
BK VI, 386d-388a / Seventh Letter, 809c-810d 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 4 [2*4-10] 6a / In- 
terpretation, ch 1 (16*9 1 8] 25a- b / Topics, bk 

VI, CH I [1 59*24 -**2| 192a'b; bk vi, ch 4 bk 

VII, CH 5 194c 211a, c passim / Metaphysics, bk 
v, CH 29 [io 24’’27-381 546d-547a; bk vi, ch 
4 [1027^*27 28] 550a; bk ix, ch 10 [io5i*'i8- 
35I 577d-578a / Soul, bk 111, cii 6 [430*26 ^5] 
662d 663a; [45o'»26-5o] 663b c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk x, par 19 76a-b 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk ii, oh 5$ 653b-c 

19 Aqoinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 2, a 
1, rep 2 lOd lid; g 16, a 2 95c 96b; g 17, 
a 5 102d-103c; Q 58, a 5 303c 304c; g 85, a 
i, RIP I 451c 453c; a 6 458d-459c; g 94, a 4, 
ANS 50Sa 506a 

23 I Ion HI s: Jjtviathan, part i, 56b d 

28 (9 alii 1.0: I'wo New Sciences, third day, 
200a b 

28 Hauvit : On Animal Generation, 333b d 

30 lUc on: Advancement of learning, 57d 58b 

31 Oi st'ARTis: Rules, mi, 21d 22a/ Meditations, 
HI, 82a 86d esp 83a, 85c; jv, 90b c / Objec- 
tions and Replies, di r hi 130b; axiom iv-v 
131d 132a; 156d 158a 

31 Spinoza: Fthtes, pari i, axiom 6 355d; prop 
8, sf HOL 2, 357b d; part ii, dm \ 373b; 
prop 32-4 5 385c 389b 

33 V AscAi ■ I'aeiium, 373a b / GeometruaJ Dem- 
onstration, 430b 431b 

35 T.C M'Ki ; Human Under landing, bk ii, ch 
xx\ xxxii 238a 2‘48b passim, csp t 11 xwii 
243c 248b; Bit 111, cii \i, sici 43 47 280c- 
282b passim 

36 Si bRM* : Fristram Shandy, 234b 236b 

42 Kan 1: Pure Reason, 36b c; 77b d, 85b 87c 
esp 86b 87c; 91 d 93b; 179d 182b; 193a c; 
215d217a; 233d 234b / Pref. Metapinsual 
Elements of Ethics, 367d 368a / Judgement, 
570b 572d 

46 Hlgli : Philosophy of Right, intro, par i 2 
9a 10a 

53 J amts: Psychology, 299a 302a csp 299b, 302b 
[fn ij; 305a 312a csp 307a 308a; 669a 671a 
esp 671b [fn i] 

3^(2) The truth of propositions: the special 
problem of judgments about future con- 
tingencies 

7 Plaio: Euihydemus, 71c 74a / Cratylus, 85a- 
86b; 109a b ^ Sophist, 561d'577b csp 575a- 
577b I 

SAristoill; Categories, cii 4 [2*4-10] 6a; 
CII 5 [4*10 -*’19) 8b'9a / Interpretation, cii i 
[16*9 18] 25a<»b; cii 4-14 26a'36d |)assim, csp 
CH 4 [17*1-41 26b, CH 7 26d-27d, cii 9 28a- 
29d, CH 14 35c-36d / Metaphysics, bk iv, 
CH 7 [loi 1*^25-29] 531c; 11012*1-17] 531d- 
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532a; ch 8 [ioi2*29-'22] 532b'd; bk vi, ch 
4 550a, c; rk ix, ch 10 liosi*34-*'i8] 577c-d 
/ Souly BK III, CH \ f 427 '*i 6 - 25 ] 660a; cti 6 
[43o®26-’*»5l 662d 663a; [4i()**26 yj 663b c 

9 ARisroTi-E: Ethics^ bk ii, ch 7 [r 107*27 52] 
352d-353a; bk vi, ch 2 [ii3<)'‘2i-^il 387d' 
388a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 3, a 4, 
RLi* 2 16d'17c; 0 13, A 12, ans and rep 3 74c- 
75b; Q 14, A 1 3 csj) REP 3 86d-88c; a 15, rep 3 
89b-90b; q 16, a 2 95c-96b; aa 7-8 99a-100d; 
Q 17, A A 3-4 102d 104b; O 57, a 3 297b 298a; 
Q 58, A 4, RhP 2 302d'303c; o 85, a i, rep i 
451c 453c; a 5, rep 3 4S7d-458d; a 6 458d- 
459c; o 86, a 4 463d 464d; g 94, a 4, ans 
and RbP -5 505a-506a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Thcolngtca^ part i-ii, q 57, 
a 5, REP 3 39a '40a 

22 Chaucer: Trotlui and Crcssida, bk iv, stsnza 
147 154 107b 108b 

23 Hobbes: Jjcaathany psrt i, 56b; 57c 

30 B\con: Advancement of learning, 54c 55a; 
57d-58b 

31 Oesc.artes: lluleSy xii, 22c-23b / Discourse^ 
PART IV, 52a / Meditations, iii, 83a; 85c; iv, 
90b-91b / Objections and Replies, 123d 125c; 
DEF IX 130d; 156d-157c; 215d 216c; 229d 
230d 

31 Ethics^ PART II, PROP 49, SUHOL, 

392a 394a 

35 I-ocke: Human Understanding, bk u, ch 
\ xxn, SECT 1 3 243 C' 244 a; sect 19 26 247 a- 
248 b; bk III, cii vii, sect i 283 a-b; bk iv, 
ri! v 329 a- 331 b; cii vi, sect 3 331 C'd; sfct 
16 336 d 

35 lliTMfc: Human Understanding, si c i iv, niv 21 
458b-c 

42 Ksni: Pure Reason, 99 a 100a; 108 a d; 

193 a-c 

53 Iamis; Psychology, 638b; 640b; 671a 672a; 
884b 885a; 889b-890a 

3^(3) Truth in reasoning; the truth of premises 
in relation to the truth of conclusions; 
logical validity and truth about reality 

7 Peafo: Euthydemus 65a-84a,c csp 67b-68d, 
71b 72c / Phaedo, 236c-238a 

8 Aristotle : Prior Analytics, bk 11, cii 2 4 
72d-77a / Posterior Analytics, bk 1, ch 2 
171^16-26] 98a-b; [72*6 9] 98c; [72*14 19] 
98C'd; CH 10 104d 105d; cii 12 l77'’i6-34] 
106d-107a / Physics, bk i, ch 2 [185**5 12) 
259d; on 3 [186*4-9] 260d-261a; bk viii, 
CH I [252*19 >7] 335d-336b 

OARisrorLc: Ethics, bk i, ch 3 [1094^11-28] 
339d-340a; cii 8 [1098^^12] 344a; bk vi, 
CH 9 [ii 42*"8 -i 5] 391d; [n42*'22-2bj 392a; 
BK vii, CH 2 [1146*23-30] 396b / Poetics, cii 
24 [1460*19-25] 696b-c 

10 Galen: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 14, 178c d 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, ch 7 112b- 
113 d ' 


18 Augustine: Christian Doctrine, bk ii, ch 31- 
34 651d'653b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 8j, 
A 3, rep 3 443d-444d; q 85 , a 6 , ans 458d- 
459c 

23 Hobbes: fjeviathan, part i, 56b-d; 58d 59a; 
65c d; PART IV, 267b c 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 57b 58a; 
59c-60b / Novum Organum, bk i, aph 14 
107d-108a 

31 Descar (E s: Rules, iii, 4a-d; x, 16d-17a; 
XII, 23b / Objections and Replies, 126b-127c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 40, dimonst 
387a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, cii xi, 
SECT 13 146b-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 36a-37d; 64d-65c; 109b-c; 
llOd-lllc; 180c-182b; 193a b; 211c 218d 

44 Rosweee: Johnson, 134 C'd 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 
683d-684a 

53 I\MEs: Psychology, 295a-b; 526b [fn ij; 867a- 
882a esp 869a'870a, 871b-872b, 878b 880b 

3c. The principle of contradiction as the foun- 
dation of truth in judgment and in rea- 
soning 

7 Plsfo: Protagoras, 53a / Euthydemus, 72d- 
73b / Republic, bk iv, 350d 351b / Theaetetus, 
527a'528a / Sophist, 558b-d 

8 Aristotle: Categories, ch 10 [13'*! -35] 19 a c 
/ Prior Analytics, bk n, ch 17 86 b- 87 a / 
Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch ii 105 d- 106 b / 
Metaphysics, bk hi, ch 2 l99(>'’26-3o] 515 b; 
BK iv, CH 3 6 524 b- 531 c: ch 8 [1012*29 ^'22] 
532 b'd; bk xi, ch 5 6 590 a- 592 b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Vheologica, part 1, q 58, a 
4, rep 2 302d'303c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, p\rt i ii, q 94, 
A 2, ANS 221d-223a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 59c 60a 

31 Descarifs: Meditations, iii, 82b'd 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 49, sciiot, 
393c d 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk t, ch i, 
stct iO 99b c; sect 19-20 lOOb-d; ch hi, 
sLci 3 llia-b; bk iv, ch 11, sect i 309b d; 
CH Ml, sicr 4 337b-338b; sect 8-11 338d' 
342d passim 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, ]7d-18d; 36b 37b; 64d' 
65c; 97a b; 174b-d 

53 James: Psychology, 639a'641a 

^d. The nature and causes of error 

3</(l) The infallibility of the senses and the 
mind: the respects in which they are in- 
capable of error 

7 Plato; Phaedo, 224a-c / Theaetetus, 539a- 
540a 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 5 [loio** 
15-29I 530b-c; BK IX, cii 10 11051^25-33] 
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(3^ The na$»re and causes ^ error* 3^/(1) TAe 
hfalUhility ei the senses and the mM: dse 
respects in which they are incapable of 
error^ 


578a / Soul^ bk ii, ch 6 [4i8*6-i81 648d- 
649a; bk hi, ch 3 [427**6-15] 659d'660a; 
[428*5-429^) 660b-661a; ch 6 [44o*26-**5i 
662d-663a; l43o**26*40] 663b>c; ch io (43 
21-28] 665d’666a / Sense and the Senuble, ch 
4 [442**4 <j] 680a-b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things^ bk i [693 700] 
9c; BK IV [37Q-521I 49a-51a 

18 Augustine: City of God* bk \ix, ch 18 523a-b 

19 Aquinas: Sutnma Theologica* i*art 1, g 17, 
AA 2 -3 102a 103c; q 85 , a i, rep 1 4Slc 453c; 
A 6 458d-459c; o 94 , a 4 505a'S06a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1 -11, g 94, 
A 4, ANs 223d-224d 

23 Hobbes: Letiatkin* part 1, 56d 

30 Bacon: Novum Organum* uk i, aph 16 108a 

31 Descartes ; Rules* xii, 22C'23b / Meditations* 
11, 77d-78b; iii, 83a; iv 89a '93a / Objections 
and Replies* 124b d; 215b-216c; 229d'230d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics* part ii, prop 43-47 388c- 
391a; prop 49 , schol 391d'394d passim 

33 Pascal: Pensees* 9 173b 

35I^cke: Human Understanding* bk 11, cit xi, 
SECT 3 144c-d; ch xxx, sect 2 238b-c; cii 
XXXI, SECT 2 239b'd; ch xxmi, sect 14 17 
245C-246C 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge* sect 40 
420b; SECT 88 430a-b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding* sect vii, div 
52, 473a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason* 108a-d; .193a-b; 233d' 
234b 

53 James: Psychology* 125a'126a; 361a-b 

3</(2) The nature and sources*of error in hu- 
man perception and thought: the dis- 
tinction between error and ignorance 

7 Plato: Meno* 180b<182a esp 181d<182a / 
Phaedo* 224a-225a / Republic* bk ii, 323c- 
324c; BK HI, 339b-340a / Theaetetus* 520c- 
522b; 536c 544a / Sophist* 5S7b-558d; 575d- 
S77b / Philebus* 622d-626a 

8 Aristotle: Prior Analytics* bk i, ch 31-35 
66b'd; bk h, cm 16 21 85C'89b / Posterior 
Analytics* bk i, ch 5 101b- 102b; cii 12 [77*'r6 - 
34I ]06d'107a; cti 16-18 109b-lllc / Topics* 
bk I, CH I |ioi*5 17I 143c-d; bk v, ch 3 
[i 3f**i9 36] 182b c; bk vi, ch 9 [i48"“2-9l 202a; 
BK VIII, ch 12-13 220C'221d / Sophistical Ref' 
utanons 227a-253d / Physics* bk 1, ch 2 
[185*5 12) 259d / Heavens* bk 1, cii 5 [27i*»r- 
18] 362c-d / Metaphysics* bk iv, ch 5 [1009* 
15 1010*14] 528C'529d; cii 6 [1011*3-13] 530d; 
CH 7 (1012*18-22} 532a; bk ix, ch 10 [1051** 
1 8 1052*4] 577d-578a,c; bk xi, ch 6 [1062** 
12-24) S90d-591a / Soul* bk hi, ch i [ 425*30- 
**4] 6S7c; CH 3 [427*1 6-'*6J 659c-d; ch 6 
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[43o*26-‘*5| 662d-663a; cii iq { 433*21-28] 
665d'666a / Sense and the Sensible* cii 4 
[442*’4 9] 680a-b / Memory and Reminiscence^ 
oil I [451*8 -12] 692a / Dreams 702a' 706d 
9 Aristotle: Ethics* bk hi, ch i [iiio‘*i 7 -iiii* 
20] 356b'357a; cii 4 359a-€; bk vi, ch 9 39lc- 
392b / Rhetoric* iik hi, ch 7 [1408*20-25] 659b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things* bk iv {379- 
521] 49a-51a; [11 41 1191] 59a-d 

12 Kpictetus: Discourses* bk i, ch 7 112b-113d 

14 Plitarch: Marcus Brutus* 816d-817c 

18 Augustine: City of God* bk xi, ch 2, 323c; 
BK xi\, CII 6 514b S15a; ch 18 523a b / 
Christian Doctrine* bk i, ch 9 627a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica* part i, g 17 
lOOd 104b; g 84, a 8 450b-451b; g 85, a i, 
REP I 451c-4S3c; a 6 458d-459c; 0 89, a 5, 
AMS 477a'478b; Q 94, a 4 S05a'506a; part 
I H, g 5* A 8, KF.P 3 642d-643d 

20 Agi'iN\s: Summa Theologica* part i ii, g 53, 
A I 19d 21a; g 72 , a 5 , ans 115a-116b; g 88, 
A I, \Ns 193a-194b; part hi suppl, g 82 , a 3, 
ANS 971a 972d 

21 Danie: Divine Comedy* paradisf, xih jii2- 
120 1 126c 

23 Hobuj.s: lAnnathan* part 1, 51b-52b; 56b d; 
57c-d; 58d-60a; 78a 79b; part h, 139c; part 
111, 172b d; paki iv, 258b d 

25 MoNTAicvh: /sVfflVf. 269d-294b esp 270c 
276a, 285c 292d, 497c d; 517d 518b 

27 Smvklspearl; Sonnets* cxi.viu 608d 609a 

28 (fiLiHRr: lMad<tonc* bk v, 105c 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart* 2b8a-c / On 
Animal Generation* 333b-d; 335a c; 304a 
365a esp 355a; 411c d 

30 Bacon: Advanctment of learning , 13c 15a: 
16a; 43d -Hci 51b d; 60b-61c esp 61b-c; 
66c-d: 98c / Noiurn Organum * pk i, aph 12 
107d; vPH 14 17 107d 108a; aph 20 108b; 
API! 30 109a; APH 38-70 109C'117a; aph 78-92 
119b 125d; apii 104 -loO 128a'C / Niw Atlati ' 
tis * 213d 

31 Duscakits; Rules* ii, 2d 3a; xii, 22c 23b / 
Meditations* I II 75a 81 d passim; 11 1, 83a; 
IV 89a 93a esp 91b; vi. lOOa-lOSd / Objections 
and Replies* 123d-126a; 141a; 142c; 215b- 
216c; 229d 230d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part ii, prop 17, schol 
381b d; prop 33 385c-d; prop 3'? 385d-386b; 
PROP 40-31 387a-388c; prop 47, schol 390c- 
391a; prop 49, schol 391d-394d passim; 
part IV, PROP I 424c 425a 

33 Pascal: Pensees* 82-88 186b'189b / Geo- 
metrical Dembnstration* 441a- b 

34 Newton: O^ics* bk i, 384b-385b 

35 Djcke; Httnian Understanding* bk 11, ch xxi, 

slut 58-70 l93d'197b; ch xxxii, sect 19 
247a'b; cii Kxxin 248b'251d esp sect 18 
251a c; bk ix, sect 21-23 290c-291c; 

CH X 291d-^0a passim, esp sect 9 293d' 
294at sect t6 295d, sect 34 299d-300a; 
CH xi, sect i<-7 300a'301c; bk iv, ch v, sect 
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Q 330d331a; ch vi, sbct r6 336d, cii vii, 
SI ri \i 20 342d 344d passim; ch xvii, slci 
12-13 378b c, CH XX 388d 394c 

35 Bfrkeley Human Knou ledge., intro 405a 
412a, c pissim, esp si ct 1-4 40Sa d, sk i 17 
2S 409d 412a, c, sict 86 88 429c 430b 

35 Hl mp Human Understanding si rr i, uiv 6 7, 
453c 454a, sicr v, div 45 469c, skt vii, 
Di\ |8 470d 471c 

36 SrtRNE rnstram Shandy 234b 236b 

42 K\ni Pure Reason, la 4a,c, 109b c, 133c 
134d, 193a b, 200c 209d, 219a 220b 224a 
227a esp 224a c, 226b d, 229b c H und Pnn 
Metaphystc of Morals, 260d 261b / Prautcal 
Reason 2q4c 29Sd 302a d 348d 349a / 
Judgement 575b c 

43^EnERAiisi Ni MBER I, 29d 30a NivrBiR3i, 
103c 104a NLMBiR 5S, 122a b 

43 Mill Liberty 274b 293b pissini 

44 Bosweii Johnvjn, 106d, 126b 

48 Mpiviilf Moby IJt(( 313a b 

51 Toisioy liar and Peace, bk xiii, 585b 

53 IsMEs Pi^cholugy 240a 241b 264b 268a 

460a 469a esp 462b 464a, 468b 4b9a 506a 
520a pissim, esp 508a, 533a 538b, 610b 625a 
pissiin, esp 618b 621a, 625a 

54 I Rii D Intel pretatwn of Dreams, 148d 149a 
210rd 337a d, 353d 355b esp 354c 35Sa 
3/9b d / (jencral Introduction 472d c / I go 
and Id, 700e 701d / M ar and Death, 760d 
761a / Sen Introductory lectures 819b c 

3</(5) Rules for the correction or presention 
of error in thought 

7 Pi \ 10 Sophist 557b 558d Statesman 582d 
584a / Philebu , 610d 613a 

8 \Risrorir I opus 143a 223a c / Sophutual 
Refutations 227a 253d 

12 1rKiriis Distout^ci, bk i, <h 7 112 b 
113d 

23 IloBBFs Ijettathan iakii 56b d 58d 60r 

28H\hvf\ Motion of the Heart 268a c / On 
4nimal (jemratton, S31b 332a, 333b d,335a c 

30 B \( t IN Idi aniLtnc nt of / 1 armng 11a 17b esp 
13a c 14c 15 q, 16b c 33d 34b 43d 44c 47d 
49b 51b d, 60a 61 d, 64a 66a rsp 64d 65a / 
Hot urn Organum 105a 19Sd esp bk 1 \i 11 
II 26 107d 108d, Ai>H 39 69 109c 116b, mh 
103 iu6 127d 128c, aph 124 133c d / Ncu 
Atlantt , 213d 

31 Olm SHU s Rule , 11 xii 2a 25a / Dt^toui t 
41a 67a, c esp part 11, 47a 48a part iv 51b 
52a, PSRT \i, 64d / Meditations, i 75a 77e 
VI, 103a d / Objections and Rcplu 206a c 

32 Mil TON jreoptfgi/ica, 389b 390a 

33 Pas( ai Vacuum, 365b 366a / Geometrual 
Demonstration, 430a 434a 

35 loiKP Human Undei funding, bk 111 , ch m 
300a 306d 

35 Bthkulty Human knouhdgc, ini ho 40Sa 
412a, c pjssim, esp si ei 1 4 d, sect 21- 
25 411b 412a c 
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35 Hume Human bndet \tanding slct i, div 7 
453c 454a, div 10, 455b, sec i mi, div n6, 
503d S04a 

41 (hdbon Decline and hall 299b 

42 k\Nf Pure Reason, 5a 13d 101b d, 129c- 

130a 209b 211c, 218d 227a, 248d 250a,c 

rsp 250a,c / Ptacttcal Reason, 293c 294b esp 
293d [fn ^], 335b c, 336d 337a,c / Judgement, 
575b c 600d 603d 

43 Mil 1 / ibcrty 276b 277a 283a 288c passim 

45 Faradsy Researches in Flectricitv, 774d 775a 

4 Comparison of the various disciplines vTith 
respect to truth 

Aa Truth m science and religion the truth of 
reason and the truth of faith 

18 Ai Cl s iiM C tty f God, bk xi, < h 2 323a c, 
BK xi\, rii r8 523a b 

19 \qi inas Summa Iheologica, i srt i, q i, aa 
1 2 3b 4c 

2OA0LINAS ^umma Theologua i ari i 11 q 
109, A I 338b 339c tart 11 ii o i, s 1 380b 
381a SA 3 5 381d 384b, 02 aa ^ 4 392d 
394b A 10 399b 400b o 4, a 1 402a 403d \ 
8 409a d 

21 Dsntf Divine Comedy, pi rc afor^, hi [16 
4*^1 56a b, PARADIS! , 11 [25 148) 108a 109b 
passim 

23iloBbis I etiathan, pari i, 83b pari i\, 
274c d I oNc 1 1 SION 282c 

25 Mon I AD Ni hssays, 80b 82b, 208c 209e 
212a 215a 238c 239d, 267c 268a 272d 273b 
291b 294b 

30 Bacon Adiancement of Learning, 33c d 
55b d, 95d 101c 

31 Dpscartfs Dhcourse, part 1 , 43c / Objec 
lions and Replies 125c 126a, 284d 

32 Milton Paradise lj>U bk xii [ 5-,2 
331a 332a 

33 pASt AI Frotinctal Letters, 147b 148b, 163a 
166a / Pensces 4^4 248a 250a, 846 339a b 
S‘>7 8^,8 3«a 862 Sb-j 342b 343b / Vacuum 
355b 356b 365b 366a / Geometrical Demon 
Stratton, 440a b 

35 iocKE Human Understanding, bk iv cii \ii, 
sFc t II, 340b c, CH wii, sbct 2^ 24 380b d 
(H will 380d384b pissiin esp sect 2 381a 
b, sre i S 9 383b d c h \i\, sec 1 4 385b 

35 Hum I Hunan Lndersiandmg, seci \i, di\ 
102 497b d 

38 Rot ssLAL Inequality, 333d 334a 

40 Gibbon Decline and I all, 190c d 

42 Kam Judgement, 601 d 607c esp 601 d 602a, 
603a b, 604d 606d 

43 Mil 1 I ttlitartamsm, 4S5a c 

46H>c n Philosophy of Right, pari hi, p-ir 460 
H3d 114a, c / Phdosophy of History, intro, 
158c 160b, pari tv, 349b 350b 

48 Mti \ n 1 E Moby Dul^, 276a b, 360b 361a 

51 Tolstoy IVar and Peace, bk v, 196a 197c; 
1 PiLOGL L 11, 69Sd 696d 


Chspier 94: truth 
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THE GREAT 

(4. Comparison nf the various disciplines with 
reject to truth, 4a, Truth in science and 
relighfi: the truth of reason and the truth 
qf faith,) 

53 James: Psychology, 864a 

54 Frkdd: New Introductory Lectures, 874a- 
881c esp 874d-875a, 878b*880d» 881c 

4b, Truth in science and poetry: the truth of 
fact and the truth of fiction 

6 Herodotus: History, bk ii, 71a' 73b csp 72a'b; 

BK IV, 127a-b 

6 'iHUCYDiDts: Peloponnesian IVar, bk i, 354b 

7 PLATf>; Protagoras, 52d-57c / Gotgias, 281d- 
282a / Republic, bk ii. 320d 324c: hk x, 427c- 
431b / Sophi<t, 561b-d; 577d'S79d / Laws, 

BK II, 660b-662a 

9 Aristotle: Poetics, ch 25 696d-698c 
14 Plutarch: Cimon, 390b' d 

21 Dante: Dwine Comedy, hell, xvi [ 106 - 1 ^ 6 ] 
23C'd; XXV l^4'-481 36d; xxviii [112 126 I 
42c d 

22 Chaucer: TroilusandoCressida, bk n, stanza 
147-149 40b-41a / Prelogue [ 715 - 746 I 171b 
172a / Miller's Prologu [ 5167 -^ 186 ] 212 a b / 
Prologue to Meliheus 400b'401a 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 67b'C 

25 Montah.ne: Essays, 41b'42a; 199a-200d; 
258c'259a 

26 SiiAKbSPCARE! MidsummcT-Night' s Dream, 

ACT V, sc I I 1 - 27 I 370d'371a 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act hi, sc ii [ 18 - 42 J 
49a'b 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 268a'b 

29 Cervantes: Don Quixote, Part i, 183d'193a 
csp 184b-d, 186b'd; part 11 , 212a’215b esp 
213b-c, 214C'd 

30 Bacon: Adt^ancement of Learning, 38d-39b 

31 DhscARTts: Discourse, part i, 43a-b 
37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 19a'20a; 49b' 50c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 88 a'd; 186c-d; 

345c; 471c-d 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 40d'41a; 337c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 173b 174a 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 98d'99a; 282c- d 

46 Hecli.: Philosophy of History, part hi, 285d' 

286a 

47 CJoethe: Faust, part ii [ 7428-74 ^ 3 ] 181b 182a 
51 Tolstoy: iVar and Peace, bk hi, 134a-c; bk 

IX, 366d-367b; bk x, 405b-406c 

53 James: Psychology, 641a-643a 

54 Freud: Group Psychology, 692c'693a 

4c. Truth in metaphysics, mathematics, and the 
empirical sciences: the truth of princi- 
ples, hypotheses, and conclusions in the 
several speculative disciplines 

7 Plato: Republic, bk vi, 383d'388a; bk vii, 
391b-398c / Timaeus, 447b-d / Philehus, 
633a-635a 

8 ARis‘n>TLi:: Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 32 
120C'121b / Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 9 [ 1051 * 


IDEAS 4b to 4d 

22-34) 577b'C; bk xiii, ch 2 [i077*'ii}-cii 3 
( 1078 * 31 ) 609a'd 

9 Aristotle: Generation of Animals, rk ii, ch 
6 [742*'i 8 35] 283d 284a / Ethics, bk i, ch ^ 
[io(> 4'»23-28] 339d'340a; ch 7 [1098*25-35] 
343d 

16 Ptolemy: Almagest, bk xui, 429a'b 

16 Copernicus: Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Spheres, 505a 506a 

16 Kepler: Epitome, bk iv, 888b'890a 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr hi 10a'12b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i -h, g 
94, A 4, ans 223d'224d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 59b-c; part iv, 
269b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Teaming, 48b'49a 

31 Di scARTi's: Rulei, 11, 2d'3b / Discourse, part 
II, 47b'48a; part vi, 66a-b / Meditations, i, 
76c / Objections and Replies, 218b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, prop 37-39 386b- 
387a 

34 Nlwton: Optics, bk hi, 543a-b 

35 1.<»cke: Human Understanding, bk iv, cii hi, 
s^cT 9' 30 315C'323c passim 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 348a,c 

42 \ Pure Reason, 15c-16c; 17d-19a; 194b'c; 
217a'C; 245C'248d / Fund, Prin, Meta physic of 
Morals, 264d / Practical Reason, 31Jd-313d; 
330d331a; 351b 352c / Intro. Metaphysic of 
Morals, 388a 'C / Science of Right, 398c 399c 

43 Fidfraijsi: number ^i, 103c 104a 

43 Mill: Liberty, 283d 284b / Utilitarianism, 
445b c 

46Hi-gil: Philosophy of Right, addijions, i 
115a'd 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 239c / Descent of 
Man, 590a 

51 Toi stoy: War and Peace, epilogui 11 , 690a b 

53 James: Psychology, 862a 866a csp 863a 865a, 
866a; 870a 878a;' 882a 886a esp 883a, 884a b 

54 Frtud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 661c* 
662b / Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety, 
722a'b / Netv Introductory Ij^ctures, 873d 875b 

4d> Truth and probability in rhetoric and dia- 
lectic 

5 Furipides: Phoenician Maidens [469 472] 
382a 

5 Aristophanes: Clouds [889-901] 499b c 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk hi, 
425c d 

7 Plato: Protagoras, 39d'42c / Euthydemiis 
65a-84a,c / Phaedrus, 131b'141a,c / Apology, 
200a-c / ^orgias 252a- 294d esp 258b d , / 
Republic, ik vi, 386d-388a / Sophist, 578d' 
579d / PhkebtiSy 634b'635a / Seventh letter, 
809c-810d ] 

SAristotlei Topics, bk i, cm i [too*i8*^3i1 
143a'C; ch 2 [ioi*34-**4] 144a / Metaphysics, 
BK IV, ch 4 [1004^15-27] 523d 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk 1, ch 3 [1094*^18' 28] 
339d-340a / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 1 [i 355*4-4oi 
594b-d; ch 2 [i 356*36-1 357'’2i] 596a'597c; 
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BK II, CM 23 [i 397 '*i 2 - 27 ] 645d>646a; [i 400 * 5 - 
14 I 648d; CH 25 ( 1402 '*! 3 - 1403 * 17 ] 652b-653a; 
BK. Ill, CH 7 [ 1408 * 20 - 23 ] 659b 
18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk iv, par 2 19d; 
BK V, par 10 29b'd / Christian Doctrine ^ bk ii, 
cii 36 653d; bk iv, ch 5 677a d; cii 12 683d- 
684c 

23 HoBBhs: Ijcviathan, part i, 67c 

30 Bacon; Advancement of Ijsarning^ 12 a-c 

31 DhscARThs; Rules, x, 16d 17a / Discourse, 
PARI' VI, 63c-d 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk 11 [ 108 - 1 18 ] 113b 
/ Areopagitica, 382a-383a 

35 LocKt: Human Understanding, bk hi, cii x, 
SLOT 34 299d'300a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 108a-109d 

43 Mill; liberty, 292b-293b 

5. The eternal verities and the mutability of 
truth 

Old Tlstamlnt: Psalms, 100 : 5 ; 117 : 2 ; 119 : 160 ; 
146 : 6 — (D) Psalms, 99 : 5 ; 116 : 2 ; 118 : 160 ; 
145 : 6-7 / Proverbs, 8:22 30 
Apoi.rypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 7 : 24 - 26 — (D) 
C)T, Bool{of\Vi<dom, 7:24 26 / Ecclesiasticus, 
24 - 9 — (D) OT, Ecclesiasticus, 24:14 
New Tlstamfnp: // John, 2 

7 Pi - Craiylus, 113c‘114a,c / Phaedrus, 
USa b / \feno, 184d / Theaetetus, 528b c 

8 Arisfotli: Categories, cii 5 [ 4*10 *’ 12 ] 8 b- 
9a / Posterior Analytics, bk i, ch 8 104a-b / 
Metaphysics, bk ii, ch i [ 993^*19 31 J 512a b; 
BK IX, CH 10 [ 1051**33 1052 * 12 ] 578a.c 

18 Aiu.ustinl; Confessions, bk i, par 6 2b c; 
par 9 3a b; bk xi, par 9 11 91c-92b / City of 
God, BK vni, CH 7 269c-d / Christian Doctnne, 
BK 1 , CH 8 10 626c 627b; bk ii, ch 38 654b-c 

19 AgiiiNAs: Summa Theologica, part 1 , o 10 , a 
3 , REP 3 42c 43b; o 14 , a 15 , rep 3 89b 90b; 
Q 16 , A A 7-8 99a-100d; Q 84 , a i, Rtp 3 440d- 
442a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
93 , A 2 216c'217b; part ii-ii, q 1 , a i, con- 
trary 380b-381a 

23 IldBBts: l^eviathan, part iv, 267b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 27d-28c / 
Novum Organum, bk i, apii 56 112 a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, v, 93b-94c / Objec- 
tions and Replies, 216d-217b; 229c- d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, def 8 355c; prop 8, 
.sciioL 2 356d 357d; prop 17 , schol, 363a b; 
PROP 19 , SCHOL 363d; prop 20 , corol i 364a 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 358b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch i, 
SECT 9 308c'309b; ch hi, sect 31 323c d; 
CH XI, SECT 14 358b-c 
43 Mill: Liberty, 274b 293b passim 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, pref. Id 2a; 6 a- 
7c; PART 111 , par 270 , 85c; addi rioNs, 1 115a d 
/ Philosophy of History, intro, 156d-157b; 
176b-c; ^ART IV, 349b-350a 

47 GoE-niE: Faust, prelude [73 74 ] 3a 

50 MarX'Engels : Manifesto, 428b-d 


51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 216d-218b 
esp 217c 

53 Iami s: Psychology, 879b'882a; 889a-890a 

6. The accumulation or accretion of truth, and 
the correction of error, in the progress 
of human learning 

8 A K I s ro FLE : Sophistical Refutations, ch 34 
[i83*>i6-i84*’8] 253a'd / Heavens, bk i, ch 10 
[279**4 ^-2) 370d; BK IV, CH i [ 307*^28- 308*8] 
399a-b / Metaphysics, bk i, ch 3 [983*33 **6] 
SOlC'd; CH 7 506b'd; ch 10 511c d; bk m, 
CH 1 511b,d-512b; iiK iii, ch i [995*23 **4) 
513b,d; bk xii, ch 10 [1075*25 1076*41 
606a'd; bk xhi, ch i [1076*8-17] 607a / 
Soul, UK I CH 2 [403**20-23] 633a 

9 ARisroFLE: History of Animals, bk hi, ch 3 
[51 3*7-14] 36c-d / Parts of Animals, bk i, ch 
1 [642*25-30] 165b'C / Ethics, bk i, ch 6 
[1096*11 r6] 341b / Rhetoric, bk i, ch i [1355* 
34 39I 594d 

10 Hippocrates: Regimen in Acute Diseases, par 
I 26a-c 

10 Cj alln: Natural Faculties, bk i, ch 14, 178 d- 
179 a; ch 16 180 C' 182 b; bk ii, ch 8, 192 a b; 
cii 9, 199 a,c; bk 111, ch 10 207 b'd 

15 Tacih s: Annals, bk hi, 49 c 

16 Piolemy: Almagest, bk i, 6b 

16 Kipli r: Epitome, bk iv, 846a 850a / Har- 
monies of the World, 1009b-1010a 

18 Xi’GL STivr : Confessions, bk vi i, par 1 3 15 47c- 
48 c / City of God, bk viii, ch 5 267d 268d; 
ch to II 2 7 la-2 72c / Christian Doctnne, bk 
II, CH 40 655b-656a 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
97, A I, ans 236a-d; part h-ii, q i, a 7 385c- 
387a 

23 Hobbes: Letiathan, part i, 56b-d; part ii, 
114d'115a; 164a, c; part iv, 267C'269b passim; 
cONc LLsioN, 282b'd 

25 Montmone: Essays, 271a-c; 276b'278a 

27 SiiAKEspi are: Coriolanus, actu, sc hi [119- 
1 28 ] 367b 

28 Gilbert : Ijiadstone, pref, 2b-d 

28 Harscy: Motion of the Heart, 267b,d-269a; 
274a b; 279d-280c; 293b d / Circulation of 
the Blood, 306a'C / On Animal Generation, 
331a 332a; 336d 337a,c; 364a'365a; 377a-c; 
433c; 457b 

30 B acon: Advancement of Ijcartiing, 14c-15d; 
16c; 32a; 47d 48d; 64a b / Novum Organum, 
BK I, APii 56 112a; apii 84 121b'd; aph 92-115 
125b ]30d passim 

31 DbSCARTfs: Discourse 41a-67a,c esp p\rt i, 
42b 44c, part ii, 46c 48a, part hi, 49d-50b, 
PARI' VI 60d-67a,c 

32 Milion: Areopagitica 381a-412b esp 384b- 
389a, 398a'b, 404a b 

33 Pascal: Vacuum, 357a 358a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, SSa-c; SOa-b 

36 Swiff: Gulliver, part hi, 118a'119a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 224b'225a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 330a-d; 346d-347a 
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THE GREAT IDEAS 7 to 8a 


(5. T*ht accumulatkn or accretion of truHf, and 
the correction cf error, in the progress tf 
human learning.) 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall^ 23d- 24a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 274a'd; 298a-300b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, ld' 2 b [fn 2 ]; 5d'6c; 
220 b' 221 b; 248d-250a,c / Practical Reason, 
SaOd-SSTatC / Judgement, 513d-514b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 274b'293b passim, esp 280a’C, 
288d-290a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 129a; 222a 

45 Faraday: Researches in Electricity. 332a'b; 
391 b-c 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 590a 
51 loLsrov: War and Peace, bk v, 196a-b; bk 
IX, 342b-343a 

53 Iambs: Psychology, 37b; 125b'126a 

54 Freud: Psycho Analytic Therapy, 125d'126a 
/ General Introduction, SSOd-SSia / New In- 
troductory futures, 880d'881c 

7. The skeptical denial of truth 

7a. The impossibility of knowing the truth: the 
restriction of all human judgments to 
degrees of probability; the denial of 
axioms and of the possibility of demon- 
stration 

7 Plato: Euthydemus, 72d'73a / Cratrlus, 
86 a-d; 107d>109a / Phaedo, 236c-23^ / 
Theaeteius, 517b-532c passim, csp 517b'C, 
522b, 525a-526c, 531b-532a 

8 Aristotle: Postertor Analytics, bk i, th ^ 

99b'C / Metaphysics, bk iv, cn ^-8 
524b-532d; bk x, ch i [ 105 ^*^! ^ 3 ] 580a; 
cH 6 [i057*7-ir] 584b; bk xi, ch 5 0 590a- 
592b 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk iv [ 469 - 
477 I 50b 

12 Epictetus: Discouryes, bk 11 , cn 20 164C'166c 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk v, par 19 32b'C 
/ Cuy of God, BK XIX, ch 18 523a b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologua, part i, q i6, 
A 1 , REP 2 94b'95c; g 84 , a 1 , ans 440d'442a; 
Q 85 , A 2 , ANS 453d'455b 

25 Montaigne: Essayy, 80b-82b; 208a-294b esp 
240c-246a, 257d<2'64a, 270a-279c, 285C'294b; 
308c-d; 318a’319b; 439C'440a; 497d-502c; 
517b-519a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 57d-58b / 
Novum Organum, bk i, aph 67 115d'116a 

31 Dlscarfes: Objections and Replies, 272a 273a 
33 Pascal: Pensees, 72 I81a'184b csp 182b; 581 - 

385 238b'239a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, intro, sect 
1-2 405a-b; sect 86-88 429C'430b; sect 101 - 
102 432C'433a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect iv, Div '26 
460b-c; SECT iv, div aS-SEcr v, div 48 460d- 
466c csp sect V, div ^4 463d'464b; sect vii, 
01 V 60 477a-c; sect xn 503c- 509d 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 129c l30a; 218d'222b; 


224a-227a / Practical Reason, 294c-295d; 311d- 
313d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, pref, 2 b-c; 3 b- 
5c; 7a; fart 1 , par 44 23c; part 111 , par 270 , 
86 b-c / Philosophy of History, intro, 159b-c 

47 Goethe: Faust, part 1 [) 54 - 429 ) lla' 12 b; 
I 656 67 « 5 l 17b-18a; [ 1064 - 1067 ] 26b; [ 1908 - 
194 s; I 45b-46a 

50 Communist Man festo,427A'h; 
428b-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 194b-195a 

53 James: Psychology, 884b'886a 

54 Freud: New Introductory futures, 881d-882a 

7b. The defense of truth against the skeptic 

7 Plato: Cratylus, 86 b-d; 113c'114a,c / Meno, 
179b 183b csp 179d-180b, 182c-183b / Theae- 
tetus, 517b- 532c esp 527b-528c 

8 Arisioti e: Metaphysics, bk iv, ch 4-8 525a- 
532d; BK xi, ch 6 590d 592b 

12 Lijcri nvs: Nature of Thingy. hk iv [ 469 ^ 521 ] 
50b-51a 

12 Kpicietus: Discourses, bk ii, ch 20 164c'166c 

ISAucusnNh: City of God, bk xix, ch 18 
523a b 

19 Aqi'inas: Summa Theologica, pari i, o 2 , a 
I, RhP \ lOd lid; g 16 , v 1 , ri p 2 94b'95c; 
g 85 , A 2 , ANS 453d 45Sb 

30 Bai'on; Advancement of learning. 13a c; 57d 
58b / Novum Organum. bk i, aph 07 115d 
116a 

31 Discartis: Meditations, v, 95d 96a f Ohjec 
tinny and Replies, 206c 207a; 272a 273a 

33 Pa SI \j : Pensery, ^78 238a; 912 922 349b 351b 

35 Lock l: Human Understanding imko, slct 
4 -7 94a QS^jesp 7 95a c 

35 liERKi.Lvy: Human Knowledge, prli, 404a; 
INTRO, sfcc T I 5 405a'd; sect 40 420b; se(,[ 
85 91 429c 431a; sect 101-102 432c-433a; 
si-cT i^^ 439C'440a 

35 Humb; Human Understanding, si rr 1 , div 8 - 9 , 
454b-455a; sect xii, div 126 128 507a'508a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 129c-130a; 200c; 218d- 
222 b; 224a-227a / Practual Reason, 294c- 
295d; 311d 313d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 121 c-d; 126b 

45 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, prep, 3b-5c; 7a; 
PART III, par 272 , 90a 

53 James: Psychology, 671a-672a 

54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 881d-882b 

8. The moral aod political aspect of truth 

Ba. Prevarication and perjury: the injustice of 
lying or bearing false witness 

Old Testamt^t; Genesis, 4 : 8 - 10 ; 27 ; ^ 9 : 7-20 / 
Exodus, 2 o|i 6 ; 23 : 1,7 / J^iticus, 6 : 2 - 7 ; * 9 : 
IT -12 / lifuteronomy, 5 : 20 ; 19 : 15-21 / 11 
Chronicles, 118 — (/)) II Paralipomenon, 18 / 
Job, 8 :u-i$; 27 : 3 - 4 , 8-10 / Psalms, 5 : 6 ; 15:1 
2 ; 24:3 4 ;i' 3 i:i 8 ; 34 : 11 - 13 ; 43 : 1 ; 50:16 21 ; 
52 : 1 - 5 ; 5533 ; 101 : 7 ; 119 : 29 - 30 ; i 2 o;i- 3 — 
(D) Psalms, 5 : 7 ; 14 : 1 - 3 ; 23 : 3 . 4 ; 30 : 19 ; 33 : 12 - 



8 ^ to 8c 

14; 42:1; 49:i6'2i; ‘ifii-y; 54:24; 100:7; ii8r 
2Q-?o; 119:1-3 / Proverbs, 3:3; 9:16-19; 8:7-9; 
10:18; 11:1,9; 12:17 22; 13:5; 14:5125; 
19:5,9,22; 20:17,23; 21:6,28; 24:24,26; 25:18; 
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Chapter sy. TYRANNY 


INTRODUCTION 


I F any point in political theory is indisputable, 
it would SL'cm to be that tyranny is the 
worst corruption of government — a vicious mis- 
use of power and a violent abuse of the human 
Ixrings who arc subject to it. Aristotle’s remark 
that “no freeman, if he can escape from it, will 
endure such government,” would seem to ex- 
press the sentiments of all who, loving liberty 
and abhoring slavery, look upon tyranny as 
destroying the one and establishing the other. 

Certainly the word “tyranny” is seldom if 
ever used culogistically. Such phrases as “a just 
lyranay or “a good tyrant” arc at once seen 
to as self-contradictory as “a round square.” 
'riic great lx)oks of history give the impression 
that tyrants and despots, who vastly oiitnum- 
lier good rulers, arc always objects of hale and 
Icar, never of love and admiration. If there are 
exceptions, if there are peoples who willingly 
submit to or even deserve the yoke ol despotism 
and tyranny, they are, in the judgment of an- 
cients and moderns alike, poliucally primitive. 

The traditional association of the word “des- 
potism” with “tyninny” requires us to consider 
whether our understanding of these terms is as 
uniformly clear as the denunciation of what 
they denote seems to be universal. Are des|x>l' 
ism and tyranny the same? It may be thought 
that the tyrant must always have despotic jiow- 
er at his disposal, power unlimited by law’, so 
that the lawless ruler is at once Ixith dcs}x>t and 
tyrant. But need the despot, the absolute ruler, 
always rule tyrannically ? 

The familiar phrase, “benevolent despotism,” 
at once suggests the negative answer, and also 
some line of distinction between desfiotism and 
tyranny. Tyranny can never be benevolent. 
But despotism may be no worse than paternal- 
ism. While its injustice may consist in treating 
adults, able" to govern themselves, as if they 
were children, it may also derive an air of jus- 


tice from the fact that the despot, like the 
father, rules his subjects for their own good. If 
he treats them like slaves rather than childrc-n, 
exploiting them to serve his own interests, then 
he is not a benevolent but a tyrannical despot. 

This understanding of the meaning of “des- 
potism” and “tyranny” seems to be only ^Tartly 
supported by their etymology. The Greek word 
from which “despot” comes signifies the head 
of a household, the paterfamiltas (as he is called 
by the Romans) who exercises the absolute 
authority of a master over chattel slaves, and 
ol a parent over his children. In contrast, the 
Cfreek word tyramos refers to the ruler of a 
state lather than a family, and is sometimes 
used as if it w^crc equivalent in meaning to 
“king.” Vet both words carry the connotation 
of absolute power, and when, in addition, the 
subjects of a tyrant are considered to be no 
belier ofl than slaves, the difference in the 
meaning of the two words almost disappears. 

The difficulty of grasping what is essential to 
the nature of tyranny and despotism seems to 
be complicated by certain criteria, originally 
proposed bv the Greeks, for distinguishing be- 
tween king and tyrant, or between royal and 
despotic rule. Both Plato and Aristotle speak 
of the king as a good monarch and the tvranr 
as a bad one. Both say that monarchy, or rule 
by a single man, is rc^yal when it is for the wel- 
fare of the ruled and tyrannical when it serves 
only the interests of the ruler. Both make law'- 
lessncss— either a violation of existing laws or 
government by personal fiat w'ithout settled 
laws—a mark of tyranny. 

Yet, for .\rislotle at least, some of these cri- 
teria also apply to desjxitism, and even to roval 
government, insofar as these arc distinguished 
from political or constitutional government— 
government by law’ rather than by men. Fur- 
thermore, the association of either tyranny or 
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despotism with monarchy— rule by one man, 
whether just or unjust— seems to be counter- 
balanced by Aristotle’s discussion of the tyran- 
ny of the few and of the many. In a monarchy, 
the king can turn tyrant; bur so can the wealthy 
become dcs|x>tic in an oligarchy, or the pcx)r 
in a law less democracy. 

I'hc nature of tyranny thus seems to be more 
difliculr to define precisely than would at first 
apjTcar from the almost universal condemnation 
of it as the worst perversion of government. 

1 o some extent, the di/liculiies may be ver- 
bal, The word “tyranny” is used with many 
meanings, not only by the Greeks, but through- 
out the tradition of the great books. Some 
writers identify tyranny and despotism; some 
distinguish the two sharply. Some writers con- 
sider tyranny and despotism only in connection 
with monarchy; some extend the consideration 
to other forms of government. I’he words are 
sometimes used descriptively, without the con- 
notation of good or cv'il; and sometimes they 
are more derogatory than descriptive. 

Even when the necessary verbal clarifications 
are achieved, genuine issues still remain. Con- 
flicting accounts arc given of the causes of tyr- 
anny or the circumstances from which it de- 
velops. Concerning despotism, some writers 
take the position that it may be justified by 
conquest, or by the need of a people for ab- 
solute government, or, in the form of a tem- 
porary dictatorship, by emergency conditions. 
Not even the condemnation of tyranny seems 
to be unanimous, if the views of Hobbes arc to 
be reckoned with; nor, among those who con- 
demn tyranny, is the fairly general approval of 
tyrannicide free from the strong dissenting voice 
of Kant. 

The foreooi.ng indicates how the notions of 
tyranny and despotism are involved in other 
chapters dealing with the various forms of gov- 
ernment and, in addition, such chapters as Jrs- 
TICE, Liberty, and Slavery, The distinction, 
for example, between domestic and political 
slavery bears on one of the ways in which des- 
potism and tyranny are distinguished; and the 
discussion in the chapters on Monarchy and 
CoNSTiTunoN concerning absolute and limited 
government raises a question which must also 
be conjiidcred here, namely, whether absolute 


monarchy can be distinguished from despot- 
ism and whether it has an inveterate tendency 
to become tyrannical. 

'Fhai question deserves immediate attention, 
because its answers arc connected with opposed 
views of the justice or defensibility of tyranny 
and despotism. Plato and Aristotle, for example, 
treat tyranny as the prototype of political in- 
justice, and the tyrant as the extreme case of 
the vicious man; yet there are passages which 
appear to have a contrary tenor. In the LawSy 
the Athenian Stranger proposes a gtxxJ tyrant as 
the best means for establishing the laws. To the 
question, “What are the conditions which you 
require in a state lx*forc you can organize it 
he thinks the legislator’s answer should be: 
“Give me a state which is governed by a ty- 
rant, and let the tyrant be young and have a 
gtxxl memory; let him be quick at learning and 
of a courageous and noble nature”— in short, 
let him have temperance and every other 
virtue. 

More readily than monarchy, democraev, or 
oligarchy, tyranny is the stepping stone lo the 
best state, according to the Arhcnian Stranger, 
because it involves ilie greatest power conren- 
Irated in a single man. I'he combination of vir- 
tue and pow(T may rarely be found, but. he 
says, “when the supreme power in man coin- 
cides with thegre.itesl wisdom and temperance, 
then the l)csi laws and the Ix-st constitution 
come into Ixdng, and in no other way.” 

Aristotle’s classification of the types of king- 
ship, or the foims of royal government, seems 
to include tyranny among them. He refers to 
the kind of monarchy which prevails among 
the barbarians who, “being more servile in 
character than Hellenes ... do not relx*! against 
a despotic government. Such royalties,” he goes 
on, “have the nature of tyrannies because the 
people are by nature slaves, but there is no dan- 
ger of their txang overthrown, for they arc 
hereditary and legal.*’ Even among the Hel- 
lenes in ancient times, Aristotle points out, 
there was a forn|of monarchy or “dictatorship” 
that may be divined “as an elective tyranny, 
which like the liltrbarian monarchy, is legal, but 
differs from it io not being hereditary.” 

These two fc^ms of tyranny, Aristotle says 
elsewhere, “are- both according to law, and 
therefore easily pass into royalty.” llic line be- 
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tween king and tyrant is not, however, as shad- 
owy as might first appear. “Kings rule accord- 
ing to law over voluntary subjects, but tyrants 
over involuntary; and the one arc guarded by 
their fellow citizens, the others are guarded 
against them.” The forms of monarchy which 
Aristotle also calls “tyrannies” seem to him to 
have a mixed character. “They are royal,” he 
says, “in so far as the monarch rules according 
to law over willing subjects; but they are ty- 
rannical in so far as he is despotic and rules ac- 
cording to his own fancy.” But there is alw a 
kind of tyranny which, being unmixed, is “the 
counterpart of perfect monarchy. This tyranny 
is just that arbitrary power of an individual 
which is resf)onsible to no one, and governs all 
alike, whether equals or better, with a view to 
its own advantage, not to that of its subjects, 
and therefore against their will.” 

Aristotle explains his association of tyranny 
with monarchy on the ground that “lx)th arc 
forms of one-man rule, but,” he adds, “there is 
the ^iicauM difference between them; the ty- 
rant ](X)ks to his own advantage, the king to 
that of his subjects.” 1 yrannical government 
IS “monarchy exercising the rule of a master 
over p<)htical society,” and therefore deserves 
to be called “despotic” as well as tyrannical. 
When it has no admixture of royalty, tyranny 
is not only self-serving but lawless rule. It is 
“the very reverse of a constitution,” or rule 
bv law. Kxcepl for the hyjxilhetical case in 
which the truly superior, the almost god-likc 
man is king, Aristotle seems to identify absev 
lute or unconstitutional monarchy with tyr- 
anny and despotism, and he condemns both 
for violating the very nature of the slate con- 
ceived as “a community of free men.” 

The line betweln king and tyrant is similarly 
drawn by I^lato. Monarchy lor him “div’ides 
into royalty and tyranny” according as one 
man rules by law or law'lessly, over voluntary 
or involuntary subjects. If the one man were 
like a g(xl in relation to otlier men, it would be 
fitting for him to rule the state by his wisdom 
or science and without recourse to laws. “II 
there could be such a despt^t,” the Rleatic 
Stranger says in the Suitesmariy “he alone would 
be the happy ruler of a true and perfect state,” 
but men “can never Ik' made to believe that 
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any one can Ixr worthy of such authority.” 
(History suggests the contrary in such cases as 
Caesar, Napoleon, and Hitler.) 

Giving the name of “king” to the monarch 
who abides by and maintains established laws, 
the Stranger gets Socrates to agree that the 
ruler should be called a “tyrant” when he “gov- 
erns neither by law nor by custom, but, imitat- 
ing the true man of science, pretends that he 
can only act for the best by vdolaling the laws, 
while in reality appetite and ignorance arc the 
motives of the imitation.” 

In the Republic, Socrates refers to Euripides* 
praise of “tyranny as god-likc,” and gives, as 
another reason for excluding the poets from the 
stale, the fact that “they arc the eulogists of 
tyranny.** Far from being god-like, the tyran- 
nical man is described by Socrates as “drunken, 
lustful, passionate.** Tyrants “are always either 
the masters or servants and never the friends of 
anylwxly; the tyrant never tastes of true free- 
dom or friendship.** Oriental despotism, Hegel 
later writes, appears to give freedom to one 
man, but “the freedom of that one is only ca- 
price, ferocity --brutal recklessness of passion, 

. . . That one is therefore only u despot; not a 
free many 

According to Plato, tyranny is not only the 
greatest evil a state can suffer, but the tyrant 
is also the iinhappicst of men. “Will not he 
who has been shown to be the wickedest,** Soc- 
rates asks, “be also the most miserable V' Polus, 
in the Gordias, tries to prove that, like the 
successful criminal who goes unpunished, the 
tyrant who does injustice to cvcrylxxly, but 
suffers none, achieves more happiness than 
other men. But Socrates, taking the position 
that It is better to sulfcr than to do injustice, 
argues to the contrary rh.it the lyiant is more 
miserable than those whom he oppresses. 

If this is true, the confirmed tyrant is prob- 
ably the man least able to fx^rceive or acknowl- 
edge it. Plutarch reports the story of Plato's 
first meeting with Dionysius, the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, When Plato tried to prove to him that 
“tyrants, of all men, had the least pictence to 
virtue,** and that, since they lacked justice, 
they siifFercd “the miserable condition of the 
unjust,’* Dionysius would not hear the argu- 
ment out. “I le asked the philosopher in a rage,” 
Plutarch relates, “what business he had in Sic- 
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ily. To which Plato answered, ‘I come to seek 
a virtuous man.’ *It seems, then,* replied Diony- 
sius, ‘you have lost your labor/*’ According to 
Plutarch, Dionysius tried to have Plato killed 
on his return voyage to Greece; or failing that, 
to have him sold into slavery. He would not be 
harmed by llial, Dionysius reasoned, because, 
“being the same just man as before, he would 
enjoy his liappiness, though he lost his liberty.” 

On the whole, then, Aristotle’s and Plato’s 
disapproval of tyrants and tyranny seems to be 
unequivocal. The passages which might cause 
this to be questioned can ()crhap$ be accounted 
for by the ancient tendency to use the word 
“tyrant” descriptively to denote the possessor 
of absolute power. Yet even in the Laws, where 
such usage occurs, Plato observes that kings, 
unable “to sustain the temptation of arbitrary 
power,” tend to overthrow the laws and so be- 
come tyrannical in the invidious sense of the 
word. 

With the exception of Hobbes, mediaeval 
and modern writers are no less disapproving 
titan the ancients. “Tyrannical government,” 
according to Aquinas, “is altogether corrupt” 
and completely lawless. It is the tyrant liinisclf, 
rather than those who may rebel against a gov- 
ernment so lacking in justice, who is “guilty of 
sedition, since he encourages discord and sedi- 
tion among his subjects, that he may lord over 
them more securely.” When a' king, by becom- 
ing a tyrant, “has dethroned himself and put 
himself in a slate of war with his people, what 
sliall hinder them** asks Locke, “from prosecut- 
ing him who is no king, as they would any other 
man who has put himself in a stale of war with 
them .5” 

In Ixickc’s view, it is a mistake to think that 
the fault of tyranny “is proper only to mon- 
archies. For wherever the power that is pul in 
any hands for the government of the people 
and the preservation of their properties is ap- 
plied to other ends, and made use of to im- 
poverish, harass, or subdue them to the arbi- 
trary irregular commands of those that have it, 
there it presently becomes tyranny, whether 
those that thus use it are one or many. . . . 
Wherever law ends, tyranny begins, if the law 
be transgressed to another’s harm.” 

Tyranny is thus defined by Locke as “the 


exercise of power beyond right, which nobody 
can have a right to.” Such “absolute arbitrary 
power, or governing without settled standing 
laws, can neither of them consist with the ends 
of society and government,” Tyranny so de- 
fined may not be limited to monarchies; but, 
according to Locke, absolute monarchy is 
always tyrannical. For that very reason it is, 
he writes, “inconsistent with civil society, 
and so can be no form of civil government 
at all.” 

What Locke calls “tyranny” or, without 
change of meaning, “absolute monarchy,” Kant 
calls “autocracy.” But Kant distinguishes the 
monarch “who has the highest power” from the 
autocrat “who has all pow’cr.” Hegel calls “des- 
potism” that “state of affairs where law has 
disappeaied and where the particular will as 
such, whether of a monarch or a mob, counts 
as law or rather takes the place of law.” 'I'hc 
writers of the Federalist use the words “tyian- 
ny” and “desp( 3 tism’' interchangeably, but do 
not vary from the definition which Montes- 
quieu gives ol despotic goveinnient as “tiul in 
which a single person directs everything by his 
own will and caprice.” In all other govern- 
ments, even in monarchy when it is consul u- 
tional, the separation of powers puts some liini- 
lation on the power entrusted to the offices of 
Slate. ^ 

Following Montesquieu’s doctrine, Madison 
declares: “1 he accumulation of all pow’crs, Icgis 
lativc, executive, and jutliciary, in the same 
hands, whether of one, a tew, or many, and 
whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elective, 
may justly be pronounced the very definition 
of tyranny.” He icinforccs his |x>im by <iuotmg 
jefierson’s dictum that concentrating “all the 
powers of government ... in the same hands, 
is precisely the definition of despotic govern- 
ment.” 

i 

Hobbes seems to be the one exception in the 
great books to tjiis variously expressed opinion 
of the evil of anolute power. Locke may have 
him in mind wl^n he says that absolute mon- 
archy is “by sofcc men . . . counted the only 
government in Jlic world.” Certainly Hobbes 
would not repudiate the charge tliat he thinks 
none but absolisic government feasible; nor is 
he dismayed by the tendency of other writers 
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to call absolute government “tyrannical** or 
“despotic.” On the contrary, he dismisses this 
as so much empty name-calling. 

In every form of government, according to 
Hobbes, the sovereign power must be absolute 
to be effective. “Though of so unlimited a pow- 
er, men may hincy many evil consequences, 
yet the consequences of the want of it, which is 
perpetual war of every man against his neigh- 
bor, are much worse.** Describing the absolute 
dominion of the father over his children, and 
the equally absolute dominion of the master 
over his slaves, Hobbes says that “the rights 
and consequences of both paternal and dcspoti- 
cal dominion are the very same with tho^ of a 
soveieign by institution,” for unless the sover- 
eign is also absolute, “there is no sovereignty 
at all.** 

lb the cry “Tyranny,** Hobbes replies that 
just as men who “find themselves grieved umler 
a Democracy, call it Anarchy,'* or those who 
“arc displeased with Aristocracy, call it Oligar- 
chy, so ‘they that are discontented under 
Monarchy, call it Tyranny." He holds Aristotle’s 
Politics jesponsiblc for spreading the fallacy of 
regarding an v thing except popular govcinmcnl 
as lyraniucal; and in general he blames the 
Cjrcck and Roman writers for fomenting sedi- 
tion against kings by treating lyrannitidc as 
lawful. 

Hobl)cs offers an historical explanation of the 
origin of i hese confusions. “A Tyrant," he writes, 

oiiginally significtl no more simply, bur a 
Monarch. But when afterwards in most parts of 
Greece that kind of goveinmcni was abolished, 
the name began to signify, not only the thing 
it did before, but with it the hatred which the 
popular stales Ixirc towards it; as also the name 
of King became txiious after the deposing of the 
Kings of Rome.*’ 

A word like “tyranny** carries only emotional 
force. Used descriptively, Hobbes declares, “it 
signifies nothing more nor less than the name of 
Sovereignty, saving that they that use the for- 
mer word are understood to be angry with them 
they call Tyrants.’^ He is willing lo make him- 
self the object of that anger by identifying “a 
professed hatred of lyranny” with “hatred to 
Commonwealth in general,” and by regarding 
the toleration of both hatreds alike as evil seeds 
of sedition. 
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In one negative respect, Rousseau seems to 
agree with Hobbes. Nor that the man who holds 
that only republican institutions arc legitimate, 
in any way accepts the identification of either 
prince or popular government with sovereign 
power. But he, like Hobbes, rejects Aristotle’s 
distinction between the king and the tyrant as 
good and bad monarchs, the one governing for 
the gcKxl of his subjects, the other in his pwn 
interest. Rousseau contends not only that most 
Greek authors used “the word tyrant in a dif- 
ferent sense . . . but also,” he adds, “it would 
follow from Aristotle’s distinction that, from 
the very beginning of the world, there has not 
yet been a single king.” 

It is only according to a vulgar usage that a 
tyrant is conceived as “a king who governs 
violently and without regard for justice or law.” 
I'hc more precise conception, Rousseau insists, 
defines the tyrant as “an individual who arro- 
gates to himself the royal authority without 
having a right to it. This is how the Greeks 
understood the word ‘tyrant’ ; they applied it in- 
diflcrcnily to good and bad princes whose aii- 
ihoriiy was not legitimate. Tyrant and usurper 
are thus perfectly synonymous terms.” 

The usurpation of power is, according to 
Rousseau, the root of Ixjth tyranny and des- 
potism, but they arc not for that reason to be 
confused. “1 call him who usurps the royal au- 
thonly a tyrant,” Rousseau writes, “and him 
who usurps the sovereign power a despot. The 
tyrant is be who thrusts himself in contrary to 
the laws to govern in accordance with the laws; 
the despot is he who sets himself alxivc the laws 
themselves. I'hus the tyrant cannol be a despot, 
but the despot is always a tyrant.” 

Other svriters distinguish between tyranny 
and despotism on different principles. I’hcy ac- 
cept, where Rousseau rejects, the uoiion that 
l>ranny is noi merely a usurpation of power, 
but always a self-serving or unjust use of that 
jx)wer. 1'hcy reject Rousseau’s conception of 
despotism as inseparable from usurpation. Ab- 
solute power can l>e gained and held in other 
ways. 

I^ke, for example, conceives dcspotical do- 
minion as the rule of a master over slaves, or the 
government of a vanquished people by their 
conquerors in a just war. “Dcspotical pow’cr,” 
in his opinion, “is an absolute arbitrary power 
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one man has over another to take away his life 
whenever he pleases.” Unlike tyranny, it is not 
“power beyond right,” for “the conqueror, if 
he have a just cause, has a dcs}X)tical right over 
the persons of all that actually aided and con* 
curred in the war against him.” Since, in Ix)cke’s 
view, **a usurper can never have right on his 
side,” despotic dominion, when justified, is not 
achieved by usurpation. 

For Montesquieu, despotisms constitute one 
of the three major forms of government, the 
other two being republics (aristocratic or demo- 
cratic) and monarchies. Though he regards des- 
potism as an intrinsically corrupt form of gov- 
ernment, in which the rulers wield personal 
power without the restraint of law, he also 
judges it to be appropriate to the servile na- 
tures or temperaments of certain peoples. Like 
Aristotle and Hippocrates before him, he at- 
tributes to the climate and disposition of the 
Asiatic peoples their submissiveness to the worst 
excesses of des}X)tism. 

Montesquieu does not so much condemn 
des{x>tism as he deplores the conditions which 
seem to render it necessary or natural fora large 
part of mankind. He does not suggest, as Mill 
docs, that despotic government can and should 
serve to civilize those who are as yet unprepared 
for self-government. I>*spotism is lienevoicnt, 
according to Mill, only if it prepares a people 
for freedom; if it tries to perpetuate itself, it is 
tyrannical or enslaving. 

Though Mill holds the view that, relative to 
a free society, there cannot be a “good despot” 
no matter how benevolent his intentions, he 
also thinks that, in dealing with barbarians, “des- 
potism is a legitimate mode of government . . . 
provided the end be their improvement, and 
the means justified by actually effecting that 
end. Liberty, as a principle, has no application 
to any state of things anterior to l he time when 
mankind has Income capable of lieing improved 
by free and equal discussion. Until then, there 
is nothing for them but implicit obedience to 
an Akbar or a Charlemagne, if they arc so for- 
tunate as to find one.” 

Under certain “conditions of society ... a 
vigorous despotism,” according to Mill, “is in 
itself the best mode of government for training 
the people in what is specifically wanting to 
render them capable of a higher civilization.” 


In his opinion, still other conditions justify des- 
potism. “I am far from condemning,” he writes, 
“in cases of extreme exigency, the assumption 
of absolute power in the form of a temporary 
dictatorship.” In another place, he says that 
“the establishment of the des|x>tism of the Cae- 
sars was a great licncfit to the cntiic generation 
in which it took place” because “it put a stop to 
civil war, and abated a vast amount of malver- 
sation and tyranny by praetors and proconsuls.” 

But in all these cases the essential point is that 
the despotic rule should be temporary. Mill ap- 
plies the same crilcrioii to the despotism wdiich 
occurs ill the government of colonial dependen- 
cies. It should aim to benefit a subject people 
by training them in the arts of government, and 
it should not seek to outlast the conferring of 
this benefit. “The ruling country,” he thinks, 
“ought to be able to do for its subjects all that 
could be done by a succession of absolute nion- 
archs, guaranteed by irresistible force against 
the firecanousness of tenure of hailiaiian des- 
potisms. . . . Such is the ideal rule of a free peo- 
ple over a barbarous or semi- barbarous one.” 

'Fhis mav be the ideal, hut critics of imperial- 
ism, like Swift or Maix, think tliat colonial 
policies are in fact otherwise motivated - by 
land-grabbing, by the desire for national ag- 
gramli/cmcnt, apd by the profits to be made 
from the economic c\ph)ilatioii of colonics or 
subject peoples. Throughout the pages of Thu- 
cydides and Tacitus, the spokesmen for empire 
dw’ell upon the blessings which Athenian or 
Roman lule bestows, only to be answered by 
the protests of the colonists or the concjuered, 
who seem to prefer the insecuiitics and uncer- 
tainties of liberty to the mixed motives of even 
the best desf>ot. 

As ALREADY INDICATED, the political Signifi- 
cance of tyranny and despotism is broader than 
the conception of the tyrant as an unjust king 
or of the dcspqt as an ahsohite monarch. The 
reign of the 'Fftirty 1 yrants at Athens and of 
the Decemviri jat Rome arc classical examples 
of oligarchical jiyranny. Advocates of republi- 
can or dcmocriic institutions, like the w riters 
of the rederali^ or J. S. Mill, arc as much con- 
cerned to safeguard constitutional or represent- 
ative govcmmcni from the tyranny of special 
intcrests—whether of a dominant majority or 
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of concentrated wealth—as they arc to protect 
the rule of law from the encroachments of des- 
potism which begin with usurpations of power 
by elected officials. 

Mcxlcriis and ancients alike fear the suscepti- 
bility of the mob to the wiles of the demagogue, 
who encourages their lawlessness in order to 
take the law into his own hands. Both Hegel 
and Plato see in the alliance between a schem- 
ing demagogue and an unruly p<ipulace the step 
by which a corrupt democracy turns into a 
tyranny, 'fhougli Aristotle disagrees with what 
he rakes to be the theory of Socrates in the 
Republic^ that tyranny normally arises from 
democracy in the progressive degeneration of 
the stale, his own opinion seems to lx* that “tyr- 
anny is a coinfxjund of oligarchy and democracy 
in their most extreme forms” and that “almost 
all tyrants have been demagogties who gained 
the favor of the people by their accusation of 
the nol allies.” 

'fhe*-- 'ispects of tyranny arc discussed in the 
chapters on L)i-mo(.racy and Oligarchy, 'fhe 
traditional emphasis, however, is on the indi- 
vidual tyrant, whether he is an hereditary 
prince who misuses his autocratic power, the 
usurper of an established throne, or the dMiia- 
gogue who makes himself dictator. However 
tyranny arises, monarchy is the form it usimlly 
takes in the pages of history or poetry —the 
domination of the slate hy one man. But wdiile 
the great political philosophc rs offer conflicting 
theories of the origin of tyranny, there seems 
to be remarkable agreement concerning the 
methods the tyiant uses to maintain himself in 
power. 

Other (X)Iitical practices may vary greatly 
from one historical epoch to another, but the 
devices of tyranny seem to have a certain tinic- 
lessncss. When they are desciibing the actions 
of the tyrant, HenKlotus, Plutarch, 'facitiis, 
and (liblKin tell stories of inujuity, of crucltv, 
of cowardly and unscrupulous stratagems, so 
alike in detail that the reader loses all sense of 
time and place. Nor nec'd he exert any eflorl of 
imagination to place the figure of the tyrant 
thus delineated in the setting of contemporary 
events. 

The past also speaks with conicm|X)rary rele- 
vance in Plato's enumeration of the tyrant’s 
desperate measures, his stirring up of foreign 
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wars to smother domestic discord, his assassina- 
tion of enemies, his purging of friends or follow- 
ers, and his confiscation of profx.*riy as well as 
his generally indiscriminate blood-letting. The 
resort to unwarranted searches and seizures, tlw 
creation of ex post facto crimes, the arrest ami 
punishment of men without trial “have been,” 
writes Hamilton, “in all ages the favorite and 
most formidable instruments of tyranny.” So, 
too, in all ages, the tyrant, fearing reprisal and 
revenge, lives in a state of w'ar, turns his palace 
into an armed camp, and goes now'herc without 
a numerous bodyguard w^hich, as both Aristotle 
and Nfachiavclli suggest, functions most effi- 
ciently when composed of hirelings or merce- 
naries. 

The great bfxiks contain not only the record 
of tyrannical perfidy and violence, but also rec- 
ommendations to the would-l>c tyrant of the 
best means to use for his nefarious purposes. 
Though Rousseau refers to Machiavclli’s Prmce 
as “the lxK)k of Republicans,” and thinks th.it 
“the choice of his detestable hero, C.acsar Bor- 
gia, clearly enough shows his hidden aim,” the 
rules which Machiavelli formulates for the 
prince seem, on the surface at least, to be cs* 
scruially similar to the advice Aristotle gives 
the tvrani. 

The end in both cases is the same — success in 
the effort to gain and keep power. The means, 
in general, arc force and fraud or, as Machia- 
vclli phrases it, the methrxls of the lion and the 
fox. .Machiavelli counsels the prince “to inspire 
fear in such a way that, if he does not w in love, 
he avoids hatred.” He tells him that he should 
appear to keep faith w'iihout hesiiating to 
break his promises, that he should avoid flat- 
terers and sycophants, and that he should ac- 
quite a reputation for liberality w'iihoul cost 
to himself. Not very diflcrent is .\risioilc’s ad- 
vice to the tyrant — to lop oil the heads of 
those who are loo high and to humble all the 
rest, to sow discord among his subjects, to iin 
jxiverish the people by niiilliplying taxes, to 
employ informers, and to encourage the be- 
trayal of one foction by another. 

But in his suggestion of another course for 
the tyrant to take — the [)olicy of not merely 
pretending, hut of actually trying, to conduct 
himself like a just king — Aristotle seems to devi- 
ate from the spirit of Machiavelli’s maxim that 
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the appearance of virtue is profitable so long as 
it docs nor interfere with doing whatever is ex- 
pedient* however vicious. Yet even here Aris- 
totle says that “the tyrant must be careful . . . 
to keep power enough to rule over his subjects, 
whether they like him or not, for if he once 
gives this up he gives up his tyranny.'’ 

The best commentary on these recommenda- 
tions seems to be indirectly expressed by their 


authors. Both Aristotle and Machiavelli draw 
one striking conclusion from the history of 
those —call them princes or tyrants— who have 
tried to put such rules into practice. Whether 
its collapse is due to the inherent weakness of 
might without right, as Aristotle suggests, or, 
in Machiavelii’s terms, to the unforeseeable 
mishaps of fortune, tyranny, of all forms of 
government, seems to be the shortest-lived. 
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Chapter 96: UNIVERSAL AND PARTICULAR 


INTRODUCTION 


O N such speculative problems as the exist- 
ence of (iod, the immortality of the 
soul, ihc infinity of time and space, or the 
limits of human knowledge, tlie conversation of 
philosophers seems to make contact with the 
discourse of scientists, the language of poets, 
and the speech of ordinal y men. '1 he philos- 
ophers usually begin at least by propounding 
questions which correspond to tliosc asked by 
men who do not profess to be philosophers. But 
throughout the tradition of western thought, 
the problem of the universal, unlike these others, 
seems lo have the character of a professional 
set ret. 

'fhc various solutions of the problem of the 
universal are so many esoteric doctrines, each 
with its own sectarian name. 7'he initiated can 
distinguish themselves from the novices by 
their proficiency in this area; and the outsider 
who overhears the discussion of professionals 
may be completely left behind, wondering as 
much about how the question arose as about the 
meaning of the conflicting answers. 

No genuine philosophical problem, it seems 
reasonable to suppose, can be so remote from 
questions intelligible to common sense. If it is 
nor just a specious riddle to amuse the experts, 
the problem of the universal, despite its tech- 
nical appearance, should raise issues from w hich, 
in some form or other, no one cancscajH'.Wheth- 
cr or not this is so can be tested by ctmsidering 
the various ways in which the problem occurs 
in other chapters under different guises and in 
different contexts. 

In the chapter on S.wic \ni> Other, wc find 
the question how two individuals can be the 
same in some particular rcsjH'Cl-- how in spite 
of their separate existence they can share in the 
possession of a common nature or attribute. 
Anyone who classifies things or tries to make 
definitions may be led to wonder whether clas- 


sifications are entirely verbal and definitions 
fictions of the mind, or whether things them- 
selves belong together in some real community 
based upon an inherent sameness or similarity. 

In the chapter on One and Many, the ques- 
tion takes the form of asking how^ two or more 
things can be one in any way. Again, both 
science and common sense seem able to deal 
with an infinite number of individuals by apply- 
ing a single name to them or apprehending them 
all under a single concept or notion. But it may 
be asked what justifies the denomination of 
many things by one name. What unity in the 
things verifies the tendency of thought to uni- 
fy them conceptually.? Docs a real unity exist 
in things, by virtue of their being somehow^ one 
as well as many, or as a result of the many 
somehow' participating in a one which exists 
separately from them? 

In the chapters on Definition and Sign and 
Symbol the same questions are at least implicit. 
In connection w ith the object of definition, one 
issue is w hether w hat Aristotle calls “the formu- 
lable essence’* exists as the common nature of 
many individuals, or whether, as Locke sug- 
gests, definitions formulaic only the nominal, 
not the real, essences of things. As that and re- 
lated issues are faced, ans'onc who acknowledges 
the familiar distinction bctw'cen proper and 
common names may Ixxomc involscd in ques- 
tioning what common or general names signify 
and how they get the meanings with w hich they 
arc used in everyday disetmrse. 

The problem of the sameness of things dis- 
tinct from one another, the problem of the one 
in the many or the one and the many, the [)rob- 
1cm of essences and common names, arc other 
statements of the problem of the universal and 
the particular. Attention to the words them- 
selves confirms this. I'hc word “Mw/vcrsal” con- 
notes a unity— the one as opposed to the many, 
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the common as opposed to the unique or spe- 
cial. The word “pt/rricular” connotes participa- 
tion— the part as opposed to the whole, the 
member as opposed to the class. As the ref- 
erence already made to essence and individual 
indicates, these are not ihe only pairs of terms 
which someliow correspond in significance to 
universal and particular, but others, like model 
and imitation, form and matter, abstract and 
concrete, arc more obscure in meaning. ITic 
discussion of universal and particular throws 
light on them rather than gains clarity from 
them. 

The reader of the great books can witness 
the origin of the prolilem of the universal and 
particular as it occurs in a conversation, not be- 
tween technical philosophers, but between 
Socrates and his friends. In the Meno^ Socrates 
and Meno get into a discussion of how virtue 
is acquired. Socrates thinks it is necessary to 
inquire first what virtue is. Meno responds by 
enumerating different virtues, but Socrates is 
not satisfied. He wants a definition which will 
cover all the virtues. Even if Meno could say 
w'bat justice or temperance is, that would not 
do, for each of these is, as Socrates says, a vir- 
tue, not virtue — particular virtue or a part 
of virtue, not the whole of it. 

“In searching after one virtue,” Socrates tells 
Meno, “wc have found many . . . but wc have 
been unable to find the commgn virtue which 
runs through them all.” To help Meno, w'ho 
claims he is not able to follow Socrates in his 
“attempt to get at one common notion of vir- 
tue,” Socrates shifts the discussion to colors and 
figures. He warns Meno rhat color cannot be 
defined by naming colors, and that, even if he 
could define a square, a circle, and all other 
figures, he would not be saying what figure is. 
To proceed in iliis way is to be “landed in par- 
ticulars.” 

“Tell me then,” Socrates says, “since you 
call them by a common name, and say that they 
arc all figures, even when' opposed to one an- 
other, what is that common nature w'hich you 
designate as figure?” 

If Meno were to reply, “I do not know what 
you want,” not much further explanation could 
be given. To someone who remained perplexed 
at this point, we could only say, Socrates sug- 


gests, “Do you not understand that wc arc look- 
ing for the same in the many?” Or, put in an- 
other form, wc might ask, he says, “What is 
that [one in many] which you call figure, and 
which includes not only ihc round and straight 
figures, but all?” 

Thus stated, the problem of the universal 
seems inescapable - -a problem for everyone, not 
just for philosophers. But the philosophers com- 
plicate the problem almost as soon as it is stated. 
Giving his version of the history of philosophy, 
Aristotle offers an explanation of how the prob- 
lem shifted to another level. Socrates, he WTites, 
“was busying himself about ethical matters” 
and, “seeking the universal in these ethical 
mailers, [he] fixed thought for the first time on 
definitions. Plato accepted his teaching, but 
held tlial the problem applied not to sensible 
things, but to entities of another kind —for this 
reason, that the common definition could not 
be a definition of any sensible thing, as they 
were always changing. Things of this oilier sort 
he called Ideas, and sensible ihings, he said, 
were all named afur these, and in virtue ol a 
relation to these; (or the many existed hv par- 
ticipation in iht Ideas that have the same name 
as they.” 

It IS at this point, according lo Aristotle, 
that the great philosophical coniiovcrsy begins. 
Whereas “the ihuijjccrsof old ranked particular 
things as substances, e.g., lire and eailh, not 
what is common to both, lx)dy,” the Platonisis 
or idealists -“the thinkeis of the present clay” 
—“tend to rank universal as substances, ior 
genera arc universal.” Aristotle repeatedly tries 
to distinguish between the Socraiic inquiry 
and what he regards as the l*latonic doctrine— 
the theory of Ideas. “I’hc first to raise the 
problem of universal definition . . . Socrates,” 
he writes, “did not make the univcrsals or 
the definitions exist apart; they, however,” 
—the Platonisis^ “gave them separate exist- 
ence, and this was the kind of thing they called 
Ideas.” 

As between Socrates and his disciple, Aris-* 
totie does not hefitate to take sides. “Socrates 
gave the impulse to this theory of ideas . . . but 
he did not separa \e universals from individuals; 
and in not sepafating them,” Aristotle adds, 
“he thought rightly.” The issue between Aris- 
totle and his owa teacher, Plato, cannot, how- 
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ever* be stated by so simple an affirmation and 
denial. 

On Aristotle's side, it involves the funda- 
mental principles of his metaphysics, especially 
his doctrine of substance, as well as his theory of 
what and how the intellect knows, as contrast- 
ed with the perceptions of the senses. On 
Plato’s side, it involves many questions con- 
cerning the intelligible and the sensible, being 
and becoming, the one and the many — ques- 
tions the Aristotelian answers to which would 
not satisfy Plato. 

Wherever the truth lies, Aristotle recognizes 
that on this issue, perhaps more than on any 
other, he is most sharply opposed to Plato. It 
is the one matter wherein he feels a conflict 
between devotion to his teacher and to the 
truth as he sees it. The consideration of the 
universal good, he declares in the Ethics, is 
made difficult “by the fact that the Forms have 
been introduced by friends of our own,” but 
“while both arc dear, piety requires us to honor 
truth above our friends.” 

The Ills roK IANS of philosophy, beginning 
with Arisioile, attribute one solution of the 
problem of ijnivcrs«'ils to Plato. That solution 
comes to be called “realism” because it affirms 
the independent reality of universals as sepa- 
rately existing Ideas or Forms. But all the com- 
mentators do not, like Aristotle, dissent from 
Plato’s solution. In our own time, for example, 
Bertrand Russell, treating of “the world of uni- 
vcrsals” in the Problems of Philosophy, says, 
“the problem with which wc are now con- 
cerned is a very old one, since it was brought 
into philosophy by Plato. Plato’s ‘theory of 
ideas’ is an attempt to solve this very problem, 
and in my opinion it is one of the most suc- 
cessful attempts hitherto made. The theory to 
be advocated in what follows is largely Plato’s, 
with merely such modifications as time has 
shown to be necessary.” 

For one thing, Russell thinks “the word 
‘idea’ has acquired in the course of time many 
associations which are quite misleading when 
applied to Plato’s ‘ideas.’ We shall, therefore,” 
he writes, “use the word ‘universal* instead of 
the word ‘idea’ to describe what Plato meant. 
. . . We speak of whatever is given in sensation 
- . . as a particular, by opposition to this, a 
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uniuersal will be anything which may be shared 
by many particulars. . . . Broadly speaking, 
proper names stand for particulars, while other 
substantives, adjectives, prepositions, and verbs 
stand for universals.” 

Russell here calls attention to another point 
which he thinks has too seldom been observed, 
namely, that universals arc not exclusively sig- 
nified by common nouns and adjectives, but 
that, in addition, there are relational universals 
signified by prepositions and verbs. This sort 
of universal, according to him, most readily 
shows that universals have being apart from 
particulars. It can also be shown, he argues, 
“that their being is not merely mental . . . that 
whatever being belongs to them is independent 
of their being thought of or in any way appre- 
hended by minds.” 

If the word “existence” implies definite lo- 
cation in time and space, then, Russell con- 
clftdcs, in the sense in which “thoughts and 
feelings, minds and physical objects exist , . . 
universals do not exist.” Wc must say instead 
that “they subsist or have being, where ‘being’ 
is opposed to ‘existence’ as being timeless. The 
world of universals, therefore, may also be de- 
scribed as iheworld of being. The world of being 
is unchangeable. . . . The world of existence is 
fleeting. . . . According to our tempemments, 
wc shall prefer the contemplation of the one or 
the other. The one wc do not prefer will prob- 
ably seem to us a pale shadow of the one wc 
prefer, and hardly worthy to l>c regarded as in 
any sense real. But the truth is tliat both have 
the same claim on our impartial attention, both 
are real, and both are important to the meta- 
physician. Indeed no sooner have w'c distin- 
guished t he two worlds than it liecomes necessary 
to consider their relations.” 

It is this co.nsidkration which seems to be for 
Flaro the problem of the universal —the ccntr.il 
difficulty in the theory of Ideas or separate 
Forms. As indicated in the chapters on Form 
and Idea, the separation of ihc two worlds— 
the sensible world of becoming and the in- 
telligible world of being— always calls for some 
explanation of their resemblance. 

Socrates sometimes refers to the doctrine of 
Ideas as if its truth could be assumed, and some- 
times argues the necessity of a realm of immu- 
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table and intelligible being as the object of 
thought, comparable to sensible, changing 
things as the object of perception. In the Phaedo^ 
for example, he gets Cebes to admit that the 
ideas, “wliich in the dialectical process we de- 
fine as essences or true existences,” arc not sub- 
ject to change, but that they are “always what 
they are, having the same simple self-existent 
and unchanging forms,” In contrast to absolute 
beauty or goodness, the many beautiful or good 
things “are always in a state of change.” These, 
Socrates says, “you can touch and see and per- 
ceive with the senses, but the unchanging things 
you can only perceive with the mind. Let us 
suppose then,” he adds, “that there are two 
sorts of existences— one seen, the other unseen.” 

Later in the same dialogue, Socrates repeats 
the assumption that “there is an absolute beau- 
ty and goodness and greatness and the like.” 
No other assumption seems to him to provide 
as satisfactory an explanation of how particular 
things can be beautiful or good or have any 
other characteristics. “Nothing makes a thing 
beautiful,” he declares, “but the presence and 
participation of beauty in whatever way or 
manner obtained; for as to the manner 1 am 
uncertain, but I stoutly contend that by beauty 
all beautiful things become beautiful.” 

In later Platonic dialogues, the question of 
the manner comes to the fore. 'Phough the 
Eleatic Stranger in the Sophist refers to the 
“endless conflict raging” betwx-cn the material- 
ists and the idealists concerning the existence 
of the unseen world of ideas, he himself seems 
to be doubtful only on the point of how the 
changing things of sense participate in the im- 
mutable forms. One answer is suggested in the 
Timacus, According to the story of creation 
which I’imaeus tells, the artificer of the world 
made its sensible particulars copy an eternal 
pattern. When many things seem to be of one 
nature or to share the same quality, they are so 
by virtue of imitating the eternal forms, which 
arc not only absolute essences in themselves, 
but are also the models for created or generated 
things. 

But in the Parmenides Socrates seems unable 
to defend the view that “the ideas arc, as it 
were, patterns fixed in nature, and other things 
arc like them, and resemblances of them— for 
what is meant by the participation of other 


things in the ideas, is really assimilation to 
them. ” Nor can he meet other objections which 
Parmenides raises, such as the di/BcuIty of two 
or more individuals participating in one idea; 
for if the idea is wholly in one individual, it 
cannot be in another, and if each of the many 
partake of the idea only in part, then the idea 
cannot be one and indivisible. “In what way, 
Socrates,” Parmenides asks, “will all things par- 
ticipate in ideas, if they arc unable to parties 
pate in them as parts or wholes?” 

In the couisc of the discussion Parmenides 
rebukes Socrates for being squeamish about 
positing absolute essences for “such things as 
hair, mud, dirt, or anything else which is vile 
and paltry," as wtH as for things which arc 
beautiful and good. But his main intention 
seems to be to leave Socrates with an unre- 
solved dilemma. Ontheonchand,thediiricultics 
with the theory of Ideas make the denial of 
their separate existence reasonable; on the 
other, the denial of their existence seems to 
make thought and reasoning impossible, be- 
cause it deprives the mind of its proper objects. 

Some of AaisTorUi’s arguments against the 
separate existence of uiuversals repeat the ob- 
jections raised by Parmenides, to which no 
answTr is given in the dialogues of Plaio. If it 
wxTc not for tlieilaci that Aristoile attributes 
to Plato himself the theory he crilici/cs, the 
dialogues would leave us in some doubt as to 
whether it is Plato or Ins follow'crs, the Plalon- 
isls, who hold that theory. Hut whether or not 
Aristotle’s criticisms apply to l^lato— and even 
if they involve some misunderstanding of his 
doctrine— the objections Aristotle raises help 
define his own position. 

To say that the Forms “arc patterns and that 
other things share in them,” Aristotle writes, 
“is to use empty words and poetical metaphors.” 
In his view, “the most paradoxical thing of all 
is the statement that there are certain things 
besides those in tjie material universe, and that 
these arc the samf as sensible things except that' 
they arc eternal while the latter arc perishable.” 
To posit the seaaratc being of the forms of 
things seems to l|im a useless multiplication of 
existences. To sa^ that “there must be Ideas 
of all things that arc spoken of universally” is 
to make substances of ideas. 
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Those who say the Forms exist would be 
right, Aristotle concedes, “ 1 / they are sub- 
stances.” He docs not think it is impossible to 
establish the existence of imperishable and in- 
sensible substances, but such substances, if they 
exist, would not stand in relation to sensible 
substances as universal to particular, or as one 
to many. His objection to the theory of Ideas 
is that, in speaking of absolute beauty or bcauty- 
itself, of the idea Man or man-iiself, the Platon- 
ists do no more than add words like “absolute” 
or “itself” to the names of sensible things, and 
fXJsit the existence of these absolutes or uni- 
versals over and above the existence of the 
sensible particulars having the same name. 

Aristotle’s own position seems to l>c that only 
individual substances exist, whether they are 
sensible or intelligible, perishable or eternal, 
and that “no universal can be a substance” or 
exist separately in and of itself. He does not 
thereby deny the reality of the universal. On 
the contrary, he holds that “without the uni- 
vcrs.t! it is not possible to get knowledge,” 
/>., scientific knowledge in distinction from 
mere sense-perception. “All knowledge is of the 
universal and of the ‘such,’” he writes; yet in 
adding that “substance is nor a univers,al, but 
is lather a ‘this,’ ’’Aristotle indicates what is for 
him the central problem of the universal. 

Aristotle’s theory that the mind abstracts 
universal concepts from the particulars of sense- 
ex^x-ricnce, and that such concepts are the terms 
of the universal propositions constituting scien- 
tific knowledge, leaves a question concerning 
the object of science. If science is knowledge of 
real existence, not of our own concepts, and if 
only individual things really exist, then how 
can the object of science be the universal, not 
the individual ? What is the object apprehended 
by the universal concept ‘man’ or ‘horse’.? 

Aristotle’s answer seems to be that if the 
universal term ‘man’ can be truly predicated of 
an indefinite numlx^r of individuals, it must 
signify something common to them all. The 
common nature or properties shared by a num- 
ber of individuals cannot be actually universal, 
however, since, in Aristotle’s opinion, whatever 
exists ill the individual - -the form as well as the 
matter of the concrete substance— is itself indi- 
vidual. He finds it necessary to say, therefore, 
that the universal exists potentially, not actual- 


ly, whenever a number of individuals have 
something in common. 

The form which constitutes human nature, 
for example, is an individual form in Socrates 
and Callias; but it has the potentiality of being 
universal insofar as it is capable of being sepa 
rated from the individual matter of these two 
men by the abstractive power of the mind. 
When the abstraction takes place and results in 
the universal concept ‘man,’ the form thus re- 
ceived m the mind becomes actually universal 
and enables the mind to apprehend the nature 
common to all individual men. 

Aristotle’s doctrine that the universal exists 
potentially in individual things and actually in 
the abstract concepts of the mind, later comes 
to be called “moderaie realism,” in contrast to 
the extreme realism of the [xjsiiion which as- 
serts the actual subsistence of univcrsals, out- 
side of minds as wtU as apart from individual 
things. It affirms that the universal has what 
Russell calls“cxira-mental reality, ’’even though 
it severely qualifies the real being of the uni- 
versal by saying it is neither actual nor sub- 
sistent. 

As Aristotle denies unqualified reality to 
univcrsals, later philosophers deny that they 
have any reality at all. Those who arc some- 
times called “conceptualists” admit the exist- 
ence of univcrsals only as abstract ideas in the 
mind. The “nominalist” {xisition, taken by- 
Hobbes and Berkeley, goes further and even 
denies abstract ideas or universal notions in the 
mind. It holds that universality is a properly of 
w^ords alone, which manifests itself in the mean- 
ing of general or common names. 

In the progressive complication of the con- 
troversy, each of the l hcorics which has acquired 
a traditional title undergoes modification as it 
is reformulated in different contexts. This is es- 
pecially true of ihe two middle {X)si lions which 
tend to lean toward one or the other of the 
extremes. 

l^cke, for example, may" be called a con- 
cept ualisi because he thinks that general names 
derive their unixersal significance from the ab- 
stract ideas they signify. Bui though he denies 
that by means of our universal notions or ab- 
stract ideas w-c can know the real essences of 
things, he docs not deny real essences. To this 
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extent, he may lean tou'ard moderate realism 
more than a philosopher like William of Ock- 
ham, or a psychologist like William James who 
says, “ must decide in favor of the conceptual- 
istSy and affirm that the power to think things, 
qualities, relations . . . isolated and abstracted 
from the total experience in which they ap- 
pear, is the most indisputable function of our 
thought.** Similarly, the development which 
Aquinas gives to Aristotle’s views, especially in 
the point he adds concerning ideas in the mind 
of God— the “eternal exemplars’* — may be a 
form of moderate realism which, more than 
Aristotle’s, has some affinity with the theory of 
self'subsistent ideas as the eternal archetypes 
for sensible particulars. 

Aquinas presents his own thcorv m the con- 
text of stating his understanding of the issue 
between Plato and Aristotle. “Plato supposed,** 
he declares, “that the forms of natural things 
subsisted apart from matter, and consequently 
that they arc intelligible, for a thing is actually 
intelligible from the very fact that it is imma- 
terial. And he called such forms species or ideas. 
From a participation in these, he said that even 
corporeal matter was formed, in order that in- 
dividuals might be naturally established in their 
proper genera and species. . . . But since Aiis- 
tollc did not allow that the fonns of natural 
things exist apart from matter, and since forms 
existing in matter arc not acuially intelligible, 
it follows that the natures or forms of the sen- 
sible things which we understand are nor ac- 
tually intelligible.” 

Aquinas speaks of the forms (which exist only 
in union with matter in individual things) as 
“universal forms,” even though they are not 
actually intelligible. “We abstract universal 
forms from their particular conditions,” he 
says, and by doing so vve “make them actually 
intelligible.” The Platonic error, in his opinion, 
consists in thinking that “the form of the thing 
known must be in the knower in the same man- 
ner as in the thing known.” From the fact that 
“the form of the thing understood is in the in- 
tellect under conditions of universality, im- 
materiality, and immobility,** Plato conclud- 
ed, erroneously, according to Aquinas, “that 
the things which we understand must subsist 
in themselves under the same conditions of 
immateriality and immobility.*’ 


As Aquinas states what he lakesS to be Aris- 
totle’s correction of this error, it consists in 
distinguishing two ways in which the universal 
can be considered. “First, the universal nature 
may be considered together with the intention 
of universality. And since the intention of 
universality— m., the relation of one and the 
same to many— is due to intellectual abstrac- 
tion, the universal thus considered issubsequent, 
in our knowledge. . . . Secondly, the universal 
can be considered according to the nature itself 
(for instance, animality or humanity) as existing 
in the individual.” In the order of generation 
and time, the potential universal precedes the 
actual universal; that is, the universal form or 
common nature exists in individual things 
under conditions ol particularity before it exists 
in the hunran mind under conditions of abstrac- 
tion. 

Even as forms exist in things (though they 
are not actually universal pnor to their exist- 
ence as universal concepts of the mind), so 
they have a modi* of being pnor to their exist- 
ence in things. Heie Aquinas attributes to 
Augustine the collection of a pagan trror and 
the substitution for it of a C'hrisnan truth. 
“Whenever Augustine, who was imbued with 
the doctrines of the Platon ists,” he writes, 
“found in ihcir teaching anything consistent 
with the faith, h^’adopted it; and those things 
which he found contrary to faith, he amended.” 

Plato, positing “the forms of things sub- 
sisting of themselves apart from matter,” had 
supposed that, “just as corporeal matter, bv 
participating in the Idea of stone, becomes a 
stone, so our intellect, by participating in the 
same Idea, has knowledge of the stone.” But, 
according to Aquinas, “it seems contrary to 
faith that the forms of things should subsist ol 
themselves without matter outside the things 
themselves. . . , Therefore, in place of the Ideas 
defended by Plato, Augustine said that the ex- 
emplars of all ciSraturcs existed in the divine 
mind. It is according to these that all things, 
arc formed, as i^eli as that the human soul 
knows all things!’ 

Thf. solution the problem of universals 
which Aquinas |}roposes seems to involve a 
threefold distinction with respect to the being 
of fonns: they are (i) in the human mind by 
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abstraction from our experience of sensible par- 
ticulars; (2) in individual things; and (3), prior 
to their existence in things, in the divine mind. 

But Aquinas himself says that in Cod there 
is no distinction between universal and par- 
ticular; nor docs knowledge “exist in God after 
the mode of created knowledge, so as to be uni- 
versal or particular.” The divine ideas, whether 
considered as the exemplars by which God 
creates things or as the types and likeness by 
which Cjod knows them, are not abstractions 
and so do not have the universality character- 
istic of human concepts. Whereas our abstract 
univcrsals do not give us knowledge of indi- 
vidual things in their singularity, the divine 
ideas, according to Aquinas, are the principles 
whereby God ai once knows the singular and 
the universal. 

If the universal as such is not in the divine 
mind, neither, in Ockham's opinion, is it really 
in things —not even potentially. Everything 
that exists in an individual —its form and mat- 
ter, al? '»s p.irts and propen ies- is the unique 
and singular possession of that individual. If 
there were something common to two things, 
It would have to be one and two at the same 
nine. \s common to Iwih, it \\oiild have to lx: 
somehow one and the same in Ixiih, yet as exist- 
ing in each, it would have to be distinct in each; 
It would have to be as singular in each as each 
individual thing in which it existed. But since 
( )L'kham regards this as impossible, he concludes 
that ‘‘no universal really exists outside the soul 
m an individual substance; nor is it of the sub- 
stance or the being of things, but is only in the 
soul.” 

The old riddle thus returns in another form. 
If abstract concepts are in the mind— or if, as 
Ockham suggests, the logical “terms ‘animal’ 
and ‘man’ are iiniversals bexause predicabic of 
many, not through iheinschcs, but for the 
things they signify”— -then what in reality is 
the object signified by the universal term or 
concept? It cannot be the many unless the 
numerically distinct individuals arc also alike as 
men or animals; and how can they be really 
alike, as opposed to being merely conceived as 
such, unless they have a common nature or 
attribute and to that extent arc one and the 
same? 

Locke puts the question another way. “Since 


all things are only particulars,” he asks, “how 
come we by general terms, or where find we 
those general natures they arc supposed to 
stand for?” He answers that “words l)ccome 
general, by being made the signs of general 
ideas; and ideas become general by separating 
from them the circumstances of time and place, 
and other ideas that may determine them to 
this or that particular existence. By this way of 
abstraction, they are made capable of repre- 
senting more individuals than one; each of 
which having in it a conformity to that abstract 
idea is (as we call it) of that sort.” 

But if, as Locke goes on to say, general na- 
tures for genera and species) are “nothing else 
but abstract ideas, more or less comprehensive, 
with names annexed to them,” then in what 
way do the many individuals represented by 
one abstract idea have in them “a conformity 
to that abstract idea”? lx>rkc*s position seems 
to avoid this problem. ‘‘Abstract ideas,” he 
writes, give us “no knowledge of existence at 
all.’* Only particular propositions arc about 
real existences. “Universal pro{)osi lions, of 
whose truth or falsehood we can have certain 
knowledge, concern not existence.” Such prop- 
ositions express nothing but “the agreement or 
disagreement of our abstract ideas.” 

In atldilion to denying their reference to 
reality, Locke regards abstract ideas as “fictions 
or contrivances of the mind,” which arc im- 
perfect precisely to the extent that they suc- 
ceed in lieing universal. The general idea of 
triangle, he observes, must be neither equi- 
lateral, isosceles, nor scalene, “but all and none 
of iliese at once. In effect, it is something im- 
perfect, that cannot exist.” Where Locke seems 
to mean only that there can be no counterpart 
in reality to our general ideas, Berkeley, observ- 
ing the same “imperfection” in what arc sup- 
posed to be abstract ideas, denies that they can 
exist even in the mind. “1 deny,” he WTiies, 
“that 1 can abstract from one another, or con- 
ceive separately, those qualities which it is 
im^xissiblc should exist so separated, or that I 
can frame a general notion by abstracting from 
particulars.” 

Berkeley admits that “a man may consider a 
figure merely as triangular, w'iiliout attending 
to the particular qualities of the angles or re- 
lations of the sides. So far he may abstract; but 
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this will never prove that he can frame an ab- 
stract, general, inconsistent idea of a triangle.” 
He recognizes also that all our common names 
have general significance, but he rejects lake’s 
explanation of their general meaning. “A word 
becomes general,” he says, “by being made the 
sign, not of an abstract general idea, but of sev- 
eral particular ideas, any one of which it indif- 
ferently suggests to the mind.” 

Docs a nominalist like Berkeley escape the 
persistent riddle? I>x:s it not reappear in the 
question which must be asked: what is there 
in this set of particular ideas, as opposed to 
some other set, which makes it possible for a 
general name to signify any one of them in- 
differently? If each particular idea were abso- 
lutely unique and had nothing in common with 
any other, would the universal have any truth 
even on the level of names ? 

James thinks the nominalists are somehow 
forced to “admit a ^w^y/'-universal, something 
which we think as if tt were universal, though it 
is not; and in alt that they say about this some- 
thing which they explain to be ‘an indefinite 
number of particular ideas,’ the same vacilla- 
tion l>elwccn the subjective and objective points 
of view appears. The reader never can tell,” 
James continues, “whether an ‘idea’ spoken of 
is supposed to be a knower or a known. The 
authors themselves do not distinguish, 'fhey 
want to get something in the mind which shall 
resemble what is out of the' mind, however 
vaguely, and they think that when that fact is 
accomplished, no farther questions will be 
asked.” 

Some philosophers deal with the universal 
and }>articular in a manner which leads away 
from rather than into the traditional problem. 

To Spinoza, for example, universal terms, 
such as man^ horse, dog, represent confused im- 
ages drawn from sense-experience. They pro- 
vide us with an inadequate knowledge of 
things. To know things adequately we must 
proceed “from an adequate idea of the formal 
evjencc of certain attributes of GckI to the 
adequate knowledge of the essence of things.” 
Quite opposite to the abstract universal (or 
indeterminate image from experience), the 
adequate idea is universal in the totally differ- 
ent sense of comprehending an infinite whole. 


Hegel also distinguishes between abstract 
universality and “true infinity or concrete 
universality.” The former is “something de- 
terminate; /.e., lieing abstraction from all deter- 
minacy, it is itself not without deferminacy ; to 
be stanething abstract and one-sided consti- 
tutes its detcrminacy, its defectiveness, its 
finitude.” The antithesis of the abstract uni- 
versal is the particular, the determinate con- 
tent implicitly contained in an abstract uni- 
versal. The synthesis is the individual; not the 
particular individual, but the infinite indi- 
vidual which IS the concrete universal. 

The concrete universal is neither “the uni- 
versal as a common characteristic, nor the ab- 
stract univcrs.ility which stands outside and 
over against the individual, the abstract iden- 
tity of the Understanding.” It is “the unl- 
vervilit y which has the pai l u ular as its opposi te, 
but the particular which by its reflect inn into 
itself has been equalized with the universal. 
This unity is individuality, not individuality 
in Its immediacy as a unit ... but individuality 
in accordance with its concept.” Foi Hegel, die 
concicte uiuveisal is the immanent Idea itself. 
It is the rnanilestation of the Absolute Sf>iritor 
God. 

Hf)wi vr.R IT IS formulated and whether oi not 
it IS or can be sieved, the juoblem of the uiu- 
veisal seems to have a critical l)canng on the 
discussion of many other gieal ideas. In addition 
to the chapters enumerated at the beginning, 
we can now see that the universjil, the par- 
ticular, and the individual are implicated in the 
consideration of Being and Infinity, Fokm 
and loFA, MATTru and Mind, Expekifncl, 
Indfction, Judgment, and Science. These 
chapters, in turn, do more than throw hglit on 
the various solutions proposed to the problem 
of the universal. l"hcy help us understand the 
impcjrtancc of the problem— certainly to the 
philosophers of the western tradition. If iii the 
broader context of connected issues, it is diy 
covered that tfie proof of man’s distinctive 
rationality, or ^ven the possibility of an im- 
mortal soul, m^' depend on the affirmation or 
denial of univefsals, at least as concepts in the 
mind, then, peirhaps, some tolerance and pa- 
tience may be won for the burdensome techni- 
calities of the problem. 
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OUTLINE OF TOPICS 

I. The distinction and relation between universal and particular: essence an(i individual, 
wliolc and part, class and inemlKT, one and many, same and other, the common 
and the unique 

2 . 1'he problem of the universal 

2 a. The reality of universals: their actual existence as separate forms, or their poten- 
tial existence in the forms of things 

2^. Universals as abstractions or concepts in the human mind 

2 c. The reduction of universals or abstractions to the meaning of general or common 
names 

3. The problem of the individual; the principle of individuality; the concrete universal 

4. Universals and particulars in the order of knowledge 

4^. Universals as objects of knowledge: the intuitive or reflexive apprehension of uni- 
versals 

4^. Universals in relation to the angelic intellect and the divine mind 

V The abstraction of universal concepts from the particulars of sense 

^d. The distinction between paiticiilar and universal in relation to the distinction be- 
tween percept an<l concept, or between image and idea 

4e. The inadequacy of our knowledge of individuals: their indefinability 

4/. The generality of science; the universality of its principles 

5. Universal and particular in relation to giarnmar and logic 

rhe distinction between proper and common names 

5^. 'rhe classification of universals: their intension and extension; their degrees of 
generality 

5r. Particulars and universals in predications or judgments: the quantits of proposi- 
tions; the unisersal, the parliculai, and the singular judgment 

5^/. Rules concerning the universalitv and particularity of picmiscs in reasoning; the 
cpiaiuity of the conclusion in lelation to the quantity of the premises 

6. Applications of the distinction between uniscrsal and particular 

ba. Particular and universal in the anal) sis of matter and form 
6^. Universal and particular causes 

be. 'Phe uniscrsality of law and particular dispensations of equity 

7. Universality and paiticularity in relation to the distinction between the objective and 

the subjective, the absolute and the relative 

7t/. The issue concerning the universality of truth 

7^. 'Phe issue concerning the universality of moral piinciplcs 

yc. The issue concerning the universality of acstliclic standards: the subjective uni- 
versal 
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INTRODUCTION 


r J their currently popular connotations, the 
words “virtue” and “vice” have extremely 
limited significance. Virtue tends to be identi- 
fied with chastity or at least with conformity to 
the prevailing standards of sexual liehavior. The 
popular notion of vice retains a little more of 
the traditional meaning, insofar as it implies in- 
jury to a person’s character or health as the re- 
sult of strong habitual addictions. But, as in the 
case of virtue, the things which arc popularly 
called “vices” arc largely concerned with plcas- 
uies or sensual indulgences. 

In the tradition of the great books, however, 
the scope of these terms and the range of the 
problems in which they arc involved seem to be 
co-cxtcnsivc with inorahiy; or, in other words, 
with the broadest consideration of good and 
evil in human life, with what is right and wrong 
for man not only to do, but also to wish or de- 
sire, and even to think. For some of the great 
moral philosophers, other terms -such as duty 
for Marcus Aurelius and Kant, or pleasure and 
utility for Mill —seem to be more central. But 
for Plato, Aiistotle, and Aquinas virtue is a basic 
moral principle. By reference to it they define 
the good man, the good life, and the good so- 
ciety. Yet even for them it is not the first prin- 
ciple of ethics. They define virtue itself by ref- 
erence to a more ultimate good —happiness. For 
them the virtues arc ordered to happiness as 
means to an end. 

The ancient enumeration of particular vir- 
tues may show the range of things comprehend- 
ed under the notion of virtue generally. It may 
also further sharpen the contrast with the con- 
temporary tendency to use the words “virtue” 
and “vice” as if they applied only to matters 
which fall within the sphere of one of the vir- 
tues. That one is the virtue which both Plato and 
Aristotle call “temperance,” and which they 


conceive as concerned chiefly with the bodily 
ap}>ctitcs and pleasures, Plato and Aristotle give 
somewhat different enumerations, but courage 
and justice are as fundamental for them as tem- 
perance; and when certain virtues come later to 
be classified as the cardinal or principal virtues, 
these three arc always named logciher. In ihat 
classification, there is a fourth —prudence or, as 
it is sometimes called, “practical wisdom.” 

Plato’s enumeration of the virtues in the Re* 
public also adds wisdom to temperance, cour- 
age, and justice. This indicates at once that the 
ancient conception of virtue as the quality 
which makes a man good, extends to his mind as 
well as to his character— * to the sphere of think- 
ing and knowing as well as to desire, emotion, 
and action. Aristotle makes this explicit by di- 
viding all the virtues into moral and intellec- 
tual, orexccllencesof characterandofmind. He 
names five inicllectual virtues: in addition to 
wisdom and prudence (which he distinguishes 
as speculative and practical wisdom), he lists 
art, science, and what he calls “intuitive rea- 
son,” which .Aquinas later calls “understand- 

The division of the virtues into moral and in- 
tellectual leads, in Aristotle’s analysis, to the 
furihcr distinction between those intellectual 
virtues— understanding, science, wisdom— 
which represent the possession of speculative 
insight or theoretic knowledge, and those— art 
and jirudcncc— which represent skill in practi- 
cal thinking or in the application of know ledge 
to production and action respectively. Because 
it is concerned with action, or moral conduct, 
the virtue of prudence is most closely associated 
with the moral virtues of justice, courage, and 
tcmficrancc. The grouping together by Aquinas 
of these four as the cardinal virtues carries 
the implication that the remaining lour (/.e., 
art and the three virtues of the speculauve rca- 
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son) play a secondary role. The implication is 
simply that a man may be made good as a scien- 
tist or good as an artist by the acquisition of 
these virtues, but he is not made good as a man 
by these virtues, nor do they enable him to 
lead a good life and achieve happiness, as do 
the moral virtues accompanied by prudence. 

In line with the principle by which he re- 
gards certain virtues as cardinal or indispens- 
able for human rectitude and welfare, the Chris- 
tian moralist goes further than the moral phi- 
losopher in developing ihe theory of virtue. 
Considering man's limitations and his fallen na- 
ture, he holds that more than all the natural 
virtues (/‘.e., the virtues which men can attain 
by their own effort) is required for salvation — 
for the supernatural end of eternal happiness. 
Faith, hope, and charity, according to St. Paul, 
are indispensable to lift man's life to a plane, 
and direct it to a goal, hich exceed his nature. 
These gifts of God’s grace are subsequently 
treated by Augustine and Aquinas as virtues — 
supernatural, not natural virtues. Aquinas spe- 
cifically calls them “theological virtues’’ to 
distinguish them from other supernatural en- 
dowments, such as the infused inoral virtues 
and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

The reader may observe that of all the vir- 
tues so far named, only the three theological 
virtues are not the subject of separate chapters 
in this collection of great ideas. The chapters on 
Courage, Justice, 1’emperance, Prudence, 
Wisdom may include discussions of these quali- 
ties which do not s]x:cifically treat them as vir- 
tues. Certainly that is true of the chapters on 
Art and Science, and ihc chapter on Princi- 
ple, wherein the virtue of intuitive reason or 
the understanding of first principles is consid- 
ered. Nevertheless, that all but one of these 
chapters bear the name of the traditionally rec- 
ognized virtues indicates how widely and vari- 
ou.sly they make their appearance throughout 
the great books— by example and comment in 
poetry and history as well as by definition and 
analysis in the ethical and political treatises. In 
contrast, the theological virtues appear only in 
Christian, not pagan literature, and then main- 
ly in religious rather than secular writing. 

It is also of interest to note the relation which 
this chapter bears to those dealing with other 


fundamental concepts of moral philosophy or 
theology. Some of the terms mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs— -duty, pleasure, happi- 
ness, good— name chapters which arc co-impli- 
cated with this one in the problem of how men 
should live and what they should seek. I’he 
Outline of Topics will reveal still others— 
knowledge, desire, emotion, reascjn, will, wealth, 
honor, frienddiip, teaching, family, slate, citi- 
zen, law, sin, anti grace- each of w'hich is (or 
indicates) the title of a chapter that treats of 
matters related to virtue as cause or conse- 
quence, as psychological factor or external con- 
dition. 

One chapter not yet mentioned has maxi- 
mum relevance for most of the authors who 
offer some analysis of virtue. The chapter on 
Habit treats an idea that is crucial to the defi- 
nition of virtue. Aquinas, for example, allocates 
the discussion of virtue and vice to his 'rrcalise 
on Habit in the Summu Thenlogica. He divides 
this treatise into questions concerning habits m 
general and questions concerning goorl and evil 
habits — or virtues and vices --in particular. But 
the notion that virtue combines the elements of 
habit and goo^lness is not peculiarly his. With 
varying degrees of emphasis and explicitness, 
it appears in Plato and Xristotlc, in Augustine, 
Bacon, Hcgcl, and )amcs. Kant alone expressly 
dissents, declaring that virtue “is not to be de- 
fined and esteemed merely as habits and ... as a 
long custom acquired by the practice of morally 
good actions.” 

The discussion of virtue originates in the dia- 
logues of Plato and the Ethics of Aristotle with 
a number of related questions. Mcno’s opening 
question— “(^n you tell me, Socrates, whether 
virtue is acquired by leaching or by practice; 
or if by neither teaching nor practice, then 
whether it comes to man by nature, or in some 
other way requires, in the opinion of Soc- 
rates, other questions to be faced; what virtue 
is, how virtue is rilated to knowledge, whether 
virtue is one or many, and if many, how the 
several particular virtues are related to one an- 
other. 

In the course of the dialogue, each of the al- 
ternatives is considered. If virtue were identical 
with knowletlgc, it could be taught and learned 
just as geometry is. If virtue were simply a hab- 
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it, it could be acquired by practice, that is, by 
the repetition of similar acts. But neither prac- 
tice nor teaching seems by itself to explain how 
men come by virtue, and even less why vir- 
tuous fathers should so often fail to produce vir- 
tue in their sons. Yet Socrates docs not com- 
pletely dismiss these possibilities or the possi- 
bility considered at the end, that “virtue comes 
to the virtuous by the gift of G(kJ.“ What truth 
there is in each of them, he concludes, cannot 
be detcrmineil until we know precisely wlial 
virtue is. 

Another dialogue, the Protagoras, pursues a 
similar inquiry and seems to reach a similarly 
indeterminate conclusion. The relation of vir- 
tue to knowledge here leads to the (pjestion 
whether “wisdom and temperance and courage 
and justice and holiness” arc “live names of the 
same thing.” 'lo the extent that each depends 
on knowledge of what is good and evil, they 
would Nccni to be, if not identical, at least in- 
separable asfx'Cls of the sjimc thing. Protagoras 
objects on the score that a man may be coura- 
geous and at the same lime “utterly unright- 
eous, unholy, intemperate, ignorant.” But Soc- 
rates finally gets him to admit reluctantly that 
courage consists in knowledge, and cowardice 
in ignorance, of what is and is not dangerous. 

It was Protagoras, however, who originally 
contended against Six' rales that virtue can be 
taught. 'Phe reduction of all the virtues to some 
form of knowledge would therefore seem to 
confirm his opinion. Socrates, in winning the 
argument alxiiit virtue and knowledge, seems 
to overthrow his owm view that virtue cannot 
be taught. “The result of our discussion,” Soc- 
rates says at the end, “appears to me to Ik sin- 
gular. For if the argument had a human voice, 
that voice would be heard laughing at us and 
saying: ‘Protagoras and Socrates, you arc 
strange beings; there are you, Socrates, who 
were saying that virtue cannot be taught, con- 
tradicting yourself now by your attempt to 
prove that all things are knowledge, including 
justice and temperance and courage— which 
tends to show that virtue can certainly Ik 
taught. . . . Protagoras, on the other hand, who 
started by ^ying that it might be taught, is 
now eager to prove it to be anything rather 
than knowledge.' " 

The only way “this terrible confusion of our 
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ideas” might be cleared up, Socrates suggests, 
is for the conversation to go on “until we ascer- 
tain what virtue is.” But that particular con- 
versation docs not go on; nor do the definitions 
of virtue which are proposed in other Platonic 
dialogues seem to Ik decisive on the point 
whether virtue is knowledge or whether it can 
be taught. In the Laws, for example, the Athe- 
nian St ranger, saying that “harmony of the soul, 
taken as a whole, is virtue,” proposes that edu- 
cation should consist in training “the first in- 
stincts of virtue in children” by prcxiucing suit- 
able habits m them. Rut his training dcKS not 
seem to be, like ordinary teaching, the inculca- 
tion of knowledge. It is “training in respect of 
pleasure and pain,” whereby we arc led to hate 
what we ought to hate and love what we ought 
to love. 

In the Republic, Socrates compares the har- 
mony produced by virtue in the soul with the 
harmony of the parts in a healthy body. “\’ir- 
tue is the health and beauty and well-being of 
the soul,” he declares, “and vice the disease and 
weakness and deformity of the siime.” Though 
wisdom consists in the rule of the other parts of 
the soul by reason in the light of “knowledge of 
what is for the interest of each of the parts and 
of the whole,” it docs not seem to be the whole 
of virtue, nor dcKs Socrates suggest that men 
become virtuous simply by becoming wise. On 
the contrary, he intimates that “good practices 
lead to virtue, and evil practices to vice,” and 
that, like certain bodily qualities, the “virtues 
of the soul . . . can be implanted by habit and 
exercise.” 

It is sometimes supposed that Aristotle differs 
from Plato on fundamental points in the theory 
of virtue, 'fhe fact that Aristotle criticizes Soc- 
rates for “thinking that all the virtues arc forms 
of practical wisdom,” seems to imply a basic dis- 
agreement on the relation of virtue to knowl- 
edge. But Aristotle also remarks that Socrates 
w'as right “in saying they implied practical 
wisdom.” His own view that the moral virtues 
of courage, temperance, and justice arc insep- 
arable from the intellectual virtue of prudence 
docs not seem to differ substantially from the 
statements of Socrates that “virtue must be a 
sort of wisdom or prudence” and that “virtue is 
either wholly or partly wisdom,” Such differ- 
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ence as there is appears to be not so much in 
what IS being affirmed or denied as in the man- 
ner of statement or analysis, and beyond that, 
perhaps, in a method of exposition which per- 
mits Aristotle to give definite answers to ques- 
tions Plato’s dialogues often leave unanswered, 
Aristotle’s analysis, of course, sometimes 
changes the questions themselves to make them 
answerable, but this is not always so. His sam- 
mar> of existing opinions concerning the acqui- 
sition of virtue— that “some think we arc made 
good by nature, others by habituation, others by 
teaching”— is nearly equivalent, as an enumera- 
tion ol the possibilities, to Mcno’s opening 
question. But where 5ioc rates in answering 
Meno contents himself with suggesting that 
there may be some truth in each possibility as 
against the others, Aristotle definitely affirms 
that the whole truth about the matter combines 
all three factors. “There are three things,” he 
writes, “which make men good and virtuous 
these arc nature, habit, rational principle ” 
hven Socrates’ final point, that virtue may be a 
gift of Go<l, seems to be affirmed by \nstotlc ^ 
comment that, in effecting virtue, “nature’s 
pait esidcntlv does not depend on us, but as a 
result of some divine causes is present in those 
who arc truly fortunate ” 

But in the case of two Platqnic questions— 
the one about the relation of virtue to knowl- 
edge and the other alxiut the unity ol virtue — 
Aristotle’s analysis transforms the problem His 
basic distinction between moial and intellec- 
tual virtue turns the question about virtue and 
knowledge into one concerning the role which 
one very special kind of knowledge, represented 
by the virtue of prudence, plays in the forma- 
tion and operation of gofxl moral habits— hab- 
its in the sphere of action and passion, or of the 
will and the emotions Bv substituting a num- 
ber of distinct intellectual virtues tor the single 
term ‘knowledge,’ Anstoile can definitely an- 
sw'cr both Yes and No to the question Not all 
the intellectual virtues, not art and science, or 
even speculative wisdom, are needed for cour- 
age, temperance, and justice; but if by “knowl- 
edge” IS meant nothing more than prudence, 
then Anstotle affirms these moral virtues to in- 
volve knowledge of a sort. 

The distinction between moral and intellec- 
tual virtue also enables Aristotle to reformulate 


the problem of the unity of virtue. Instead of 
asking whether there is only one virtue, having 
many aspects, or many distinct virtues, he con- 
siders which virtues arc interdependent and 
which can exist separately from one another. 
Virtue has unilv m the inseparability of the 
moral virtues from one another and from pru- 
dence I he sailor who appears to be courageous 
without being temperate, or the thief who ap- 
pears to be prudent without lieing just, has 
only the appearance of these virtues But 
though \nstoilc uses the phrase “perfect vir- 
tue” to signilv both the integration of these 
virtues and the perfection of each when it is in- 
tegrated with the others, he docs not include 
all the piriieiihr virtues in the imily of virtue. 
Somt , like art and science, can exist ipart from 
prudence or the moral v nines, and they from it. 

By showing how all of the moral virtues de- 
pend iqK>n prudeme or piactical wisdom, Aris 
totle thinks he is able to “refute the aigumcnr 
. that tiu virtues exist in separation from 
each other. ’ Hut he does not find any greater 
unitv of the virtues thin is in olvctl in their 
insepuabilitv is a rtsuh ol their common tie 
pendenct on pnidi net Followinc Vnstotle, 
Aquinas cnlici/evthost who assert a more pro 
found unitv by thiming thtt prudence, tim 
pt ranee, fortitude, and justice signify “on]\ 
certain general conditions to be found in all 
the virtues” This, according to Aquinas, is 
tantamount to denying tint they are distinct 
habits 

Insisting that they are rtally distinct as hab- 
its, Aquinas nevertheless suggests that “these 
four virtues qualify one anotlier by a kind of 
overflow. For, ’ he explains, “the qualities of 
prudence overflow into the other virtues in so 
far as they arc directed by prudence And each 
of I he others overflows into the rest, for ihe 
reason that whocivei can do what is more difh- 
cult, can do whit is lt‘ss difficult.” The man 
who “can curb Ms desires for the pleasures of 
touch, which IS 4 very hard thing to do is 
more able to check his daring in dangers of 
death . . which {s much easier”; the man who 
can withstand thk “dangers of death, which i^a 
matter of great difficulty, is more able to rc^ 
mam firm against the onslaught of pleasures.” 

As for justice, Aquinas holds that legal justice, 
“by commanding the other virtues . . . draws 
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them all into the service of the commonweal.” 
Aristotle also sees a certain unification of the 
virtues, at least all the moral virtues, in terms 
of justice— ‘the kind of justice he calls “gcncrar* 
to distinguish it from the special virtue of 
justice. He conceives general justice as com- 
prising all the moral virtues, including special 
justice, insofar as all these virtues arc directed 
toward the welfare of society and the good of 
other men. “Justice in this sense,” he writes, “is 
not a part of virtue, but virtue entire.” Holding 
that it “is complete virtue, not absolutely, but 
in relation to our neighbor,” he also adds that 
“it is complete because he who possesses it can 
exercise his virtue not only in himself, but 
towards his neighbor as well.” 

Some writers tend in the opposite direction 
toward a greater separation of the virtues. Jus- 
tice, according to Marcus Auielius, is prior to 
the other virtues, for “in justice the other vir- 
tues have their foundation.” In suggesting that 
a man can secure “a favorable and commcxlious 
interpretation of his vices” by coloring them in 
the light of his virtues, Hacon seems to accept 
the conjunction of virtue with vice which is 
cx|>resscd in the familiar phrase “the defects of 
one’s virtues.” That a gentleman may with 
honor be permitted certain failings is similarly 
implied by Dr. Johnson’s reference to “the 
genteel vices." 

This comfortable doctrine that a man can be 
truly virtuous in some asjsccts of character 
while vicious in others seems, however, to be 
rejected by Montaigne and Kant, as well as by 
Plato and Aristotle. 'Phe standard of Christian 
virtue is even more stringent. What may ap- 
pear to be virtues are, according to Augustine, 
“rather vices than virtues so long ;ls there is no 
reference to Gcxl in the matter. For although 
some suppose that virtues which have a refer- 
ence only to themselves, and arc desired only 
on their own account, arc yet true and genuine 
virtues, the fact is that even they arc inflated 
with pride, and arc therefore to be reckoned 
vices.” 

Tlic theological virtue of charity—^the love 
of God^is held by the theologians to be indis- 
pensable to the perfection of all the other vir- 
tues in a Christian life. Not only, according to 
Aquinas, do faith and hope lack “the |X!rfcci 
character of virtue without charity,” but all 
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the other virtues arc imperfect in its absence. 

“It is passible by means of human works,” he 
writes, “to acquire the moral virtues in so far as 
they produce gtxxl works that arc directed to 
an end not surpassing the natural ability of 
man. And when they are acquired thus, they 
can be without cliarity, even as they wefe in 
many of the pagans. But in so far as they pro- 
duce good works in relation to a supernatural 
last end, thus they have the character of virtue 
truly and perfectly, and cannot be acquired by 
human acts, but are infused by God. Such mor- 
al virtues cannot be without charity. . . . Only 
the infused virtues are perfect, and dcscn'^c to 
be called virtues absolutely. . . . The other vir- 
tues, those, namely, that are acquired, are vir- 
tues in a restricted sense.” 

Thxt virtue is good and vice evil seems to go 
undisputed in the tradition of the great books, 
even by Machiavclli who bemoans the “neces- 
sity” of vice in a successful prince. But una- 
nimity on this point docs not preclude a variety 
of answers to the question, What is the good 
of virtue.^ 

Is it an end in itself, or a means, and if a 
means, what end docs it serve ? Moreover, what 
is the principle of goodness in the virtues? Docs 
it lie in the rule of rcawn, in conformity to na- 
ture, in olKrdicncc to the moral law and the im- 
perative of duty, in submission to God’s will? 
Or are the virtues good only to the extent that 
they arc useful and pnifilable? To the individ- 
ual alone or to society as well ? As these ques- 
tions arc differently answered, different con- 
ceptions of virtue appear. 

Marcus Aurelius gives the simplest and most 
familiar answirr. X'irtue is its own reward. 
“What more dost thou want,” iJie Sioic asks, 
“when thou hast done a man a service? Art 
thou not content that thou hasitlonc something 
conformable to thy nature, and dast thou seek 
to be paid for it?” The virtues arc not only 
self-rewarding but they aic the only things in 
which a good man can take delight. “When 
thou wishes! to delight thyself,” Aurelius says, 
“think of the virtues of those who live with 
thee . . . For nothing delights so much as the 
examples of the virtues.” 

lx)cke seems to make profit or utility the 
sourer of goodness in the virtues. “God, hav- 
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ing, by an inseparable connexion, joined virtue 
and public happiness together,’* l^ke writes, 
“and made the practice thereof necessary to the 
preservation of society, and visibly beneficial 
to all with whom the virtuous man has to do, 
it is no wonder that everyone should not only 
allow, but recommend and magnify those rules 
to others, from whose observance of them he is 
sure to reap advantage to himself.” 

The virtues seem to become conventional in 
Locke’s view. They arc whatever the members 
of a particular society deem advantageous. 
“V’irtue and vice arc names pretended, and 
supposed, everywhere to stand for actions in 
their nature, right and wrong; and as fai as 
they are really so applied, they arc so far co- 
incident with the divine law . . . But yet, what- 
ever is pretended,” Locke adds, “this is visible, 
that these names, virtue and vice, in the partic- 
ular instances of their application, through 
the several nations and societies of men in the 
woild, are constantly attributed only to such 
actions as, in each country and society, are in 
reputation or disciedit. . . . TIius, the measure 
of what is everywhere called and esteemed vir- 
tue and vice, is the approbation or dislike, 
praise or blame,” which establishes itself in a 
society “according to the judgment, maxims, 
or (ashion of that place. . . . 'I'hal this is the 
common measure of virtue and vice, will ap- 
pear,” Locke thinks, “to anyone who considers, 
that though that passes for vice in one country, 
which is counted a virtue, or at least not a vice, 
in another; yet everywhere, virtue and praise, 
vice and blame, go together,” 

Hobbes also regards the names of the virtues 
as “inconstant names” varying according to 
“the nature, disposition and interest of the 
speaker ... for one man callcth wisdom^ what 
another callcth f€i\r\ and one cruelty^ what an- 
other justice^ one prodigality, what another mag- 
nanimity'* Yet this docs not prevent Hobbes 
from proposing a list of virtues which derive 
their goodness from the natural law, “All men 
agree on this,” he writes, “that peace is gotxl; 
and therefore also the ways or means of peace, 
which ... are justice, gratitude, modesty, emuy, 
mercy, and the rest of the Laws of Nature, are 
good; that is to say, Moral Virtues; and their 
contrary Vices, evil.” 

Moral philosophy, according to Hobbes, is 


“the science of Virtue and Vice” and “therefore 
the true doctrine of the Laws of Nature is the 
true moral philosophy.” Though other writers 
of moral philosophy “acknowledge the same 
virtues and vices,” Hobbes thinks they do not 
see “wherein consisted their goodness; nor that 
they conic to be praised as the means of peace- 
able, sociable, and comfortable living.” 

Like Kant, he criticizes Aristotle’s doctrine 
of the mean; or, as Hobbes refers to it, the no- 
tion that virtue consists in “a mcdiociify of the 
passions; as if not the cause, but the degree of 
daring, made fortitude; or not the cause, but the 
quantity of a gift, made liberality'* The cause 
of virtue, according to Iloiibcs, is flic natural 
laws commanding men to do whates'er is re- 
quired for peace and self-preservation. In terms 
of a quite different conception of Liw and duly, 
Kant also says that “the difference between 
virtue and vice cannot be sought in the degree 
in which certain maxims arc followed, bin onlv 
in the specilic quality ot the maxims. In other 
words, the vaunted principle of Aristotle, that 
virtue is the mean between two vices, is false.” 

It is not Kant but wSpinoza who seems to bear 
an affinity to Ilob^ps in the theory of virtue. 
Both make self-preservation the end which de- 
icrinincs the direction of virtuous conduct. 
Both considci civil peace or the gcx)c\ of others 
in relation to self. Both draw up lists of moral 
virtues from their cmimcralion of the passions, 
Hobbes by reference to natural law, Spinoza in 
terms of adequate ideas of Gixl’s natuie. Spino- 
za identifies virtue with powTr and holds that 
“the more each person strives and is able to 
seek his own profit, that is to say, to preserve 
his own being, the more virtue docs he possess.” 
But though he makes “the endeavor after self- 
preservation . . . the primary and only fouiula- 
tion of virtue,” he conceives self-preset valion 
itself to have its &)undation in knowledge of 
GckI. \ 

“To act in confojrmity with virtue,” Spinoza 
maintains, “is to a4t according to the guidance 
of reason, and every effort which wc make 
through reason is an effort to understand, and 
therefore the highesst good of those w'ho follow 
after virtue is to know God, that is to say, it is 
a good which is common to all men, and can be 
equally f>ossesscd by all in so far as they are of 
the same nature.” In direct consequence, he 
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declares that “ihe good which everyone who 
follows afler virtue seeks for himself, he will 
desire for other men; and his desire on their be- 
half will be greater in proportion as he has 
greater knowledge of God.” 

All those who relate virtue to happiness do 
not do so in the same way. “'rhe multiplication 
of happiness,” writes Mill, “is, according to the 
utilitarian ethics, the object of virtue.” He at- 
tributes to “a very imperfect state of the 
world’s arrangements” the fact that “anyone 
can best serve the happiness of others by the 
absolute sacrifice of his own; yet so long as the 
world is in that imperfect Mate,” he goes on to 
say, “the readiness to make such a sacrifice is 
the highest virtue which can lx* found in man.” 

Hut Mill rejx*atcdly insists that only an in- 
crease of happiness justifies sacrifice, and only 
i t s cuii t i 1 1 *1 1 lion to happiness makes vii tue gO(xl. 
He criticizes the Stoics for striving “to raise 
themselves alxne all concern alxiuf anything 
but virtue” and for supposing that “he who has 
that has ever) thing. . . . No claim of this de- 
scription IS made lor the virtuous man by the 
utilitanan doctrine,” 

While admitting that virtue may come to be 
desired disinterestedly, as an ingredient of hap- 
piness rather than as a means to it, Mill does not 
regard virtue as a natural and necessary condi- 
tion of happiness. “Virtue, according to the 
utilitarian doctrine, is not naturally and origi- 
nally part of the end, but it is capable of becom- 
ing so.” If there arc some w'ho do not desire 
virtue, either Ixcause it gives them no pleasure 
or because the lack of it causes them no pain, 
they can be happy without it. 

T he \ iew taken by Plato and Aristotle seems 
to be directly contrary. All things which have 
ends apipointcd by their nature, Socrates argues 
at the Ix'ginning of the Republic, must alsti lie 
capable of virtues or excellences whenjbv to 
achieve their ends. If happiness is the end of the 
soul or of human life, then w'c must Icxik to 
such excellences as the virtue of justice and 
temperance to provide the means. When Glau- 
con and Adcitnantus ask Socrates to prove that 
only the virtuous man can be happy, he under- 
takes the long analysis of the parts of the soul 
and the parts of the state to discover the vir- 
tues appropriate to each and to the wdiolc. 
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When the virtues are defined, Glaucon admits 
that the question he originally asked “has now 
become ridiculous.” 

I'he answ'cr to the question is evident as soon 
as virtue and happinevs are seen to be reciprocal 
notions, like cause and effect. Yet Aristotle’s 
definition of moral virtue as a habit of choice, 
consisting in a mean— a mean relative to our- 
selves, determined by reason or as the prudent 
man would determine it— dcx*s not immediately 
explain why happiness is defined as “the reali- 
zation and perfect exercise of virtue.” The con- 
nection between virtue as means and happiness 
as end becomes apparent only in terms of the 
conception that happiness is the ultimate end 
because it includes all good things and leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

As an object of desire, as something worth 
having in itself, virtue is only one ty^xr of good. 
It does not constitute happiness. Happiness, 
according to Aristotle, includes as well such 
bodily and external goods as health and pleasure, 
friendship and w^calth. But unlike these other 
gtXKls, the virtues alone are capable of produc- 
ing happiness because, in Aristotle’s vicw^, they 
are the causes of our thinking and acting well 
with respect to all other goods. 

“We do not acquire or preserve virtue by the 
help of external goods,” Aristotle says, “but ex- 
ternal goods by the help of virtue.” This ap- 
plies to health and pleasures, no less than to 
wealth and friends. Because the moral virtues, 
together w'ltli prudence, direct our desires, de- 
termine our ehoices, and govern our actions in 
accordance with reason’s discrimination be- 
tween real and apparent gixwls, the exercise of 
these habits results in haf^piness or living well. 
But since external g<K)ds are gocxls of fortune 
and not entirely within our control. Aristotle 
finds it necessary to qualify the definition of 
happiness. To the staleincni that the happy 
man is one “w'ho ts active in accordance with 
complete virtue,” he adds that he is one “who 
is Millicienily cejuipped with external goods, 
not for some chance period, bur throughout 
a complete life.” 

According to Kant, “the connexion of virtue 
and happiness mav be undcrsKxxi in two ways: 
cither the endeavor to be virtuous and the ra- 
tional pursuit of happiness arc not tw'o distinct 
actions, but absolutely identical ... or the con- 
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nexion consists in this, that virtue produces 
happiness as something distinct from the con* 
sciousness of virtue, as a cause produces an ef- 
fect.” Kant thinks that both the Stoic and 
Epicurean doctrines choose the first of these 
alternatives. They differ from each other, in 
his opinion, only in the way they conceive the 
identity of virtue and happiness. “The Epicu- 
rean notion of virtue,” he writes, “was already 
involved in the maxim: to promote one’s own 
happiness. According to the Stoics, on the other 
hand, the feeling of happiness was already con- 
tained in the consciousness of virtue.” 

Kant's own resolution of what he calls “the 
antinomy of practical reason” seems to depend 
on his conception of the summutn bonum. For 
him it is not happiness; it consists rather in be- 
ing worthy of happiness through doing one’s 
duty. “Morality,” he says, “is not properly the 
doctrine how wc should ma^e ourselves happy, 
but how wc should become worthy of happi- 
ness.” Under the moral law, to be happy is not 
a duly, but to be worthy of happiness is. In 
Kant’s view, therefore, virtue is related to hap- 
piness through the medium of duty. Virtue, he 
declares, is “a coincidence of the’ rational will 
with every duty firmly settled in the charac- 
ter.” It is “the moral strength of a man’s will 
in his obedience to duty.” 

But in addition to being the will’s strength 
in overcoming obstacles — “the natural inclina- 
tions which may come into conflict with the 
moral purpose” — virtue, or rather “the impera- 
tive, which commands the duty of virtue,” in- 
cludes “besides the notion of constraint, that 
of an end.” Not an end that we have, Kant ex- 
plains, but one that “wc ought to have,” an 
end “which, therefore, pure practical reason 
has in itself^ whose highest, unconditional end 
(which, however, continues to be a duty) con- 
sists in this: that virtue is its own end, and by 
deserving well of men is also its own reward.” 

The issue between Kant and Aristotle con- 
cerning the good of virtue, as a means or an end, 
involves the whole of their moral philosophy. 
It goes to the central conflict between their fun- 
damental principles, which is discussed in the 
chapters on Duty and Happiness. Fundamen- 
tal difTerences in political philosophy also arise 
froni different views of virtue in relation to the 


forms of government and the ends of the 
state. 

The ancients, for example, define aristocracy 
in terms of virtue. The point is not only that 
aristocracy is a form of government in which 
the few who are most virtuous rule; it is also 
that form of government the principle of which 
is virtue, as liberty is the principle of democracy, 
and wealth of oligarchy. Montesquieu makes 
virtue the principle in republican government, 
in contrast to honor as the principle in mon- 
archies and fear in despotism. “What 1 distin- 
guish by the name ol virtue, in a republic,” he 
explains, “is the love of one’s country—lhat is, 
the love of equality. It is not a moral, nor a 
Christian, but a fiolitical virtue; and it is the 
spring which sets republican government in 
motion, as honor is the spring wliich gives mo- 
tion to monarchy.” vSincc for Montesquieu 
lx>rh democracy and aristocracy are forms of 
republican government, the former rests on 
virtue as much as the latter. 

Agreeing that the conditions Montcsc|iiieu 
sets for republican government “could not 
exist without virtue,” Rousseau criticizes him 
for failing to see that, “the sovereign aiifhoniy 
being cvciywhcre the same, the same principle 
should be found in every well-constituted state, 
in a greater or less degree, it is true, according 
to the form of government.” So for Mill, virtue 
defines the aim of good government itself, with- 
oui rcs]:)ect to particular forms. “The most im- 
portant }X)int of excellence which any form of 
government can possess,” he writes, “is to pro- 
mote the virtue and intelligence of the people 
themselves.” 

The virtues which a government promotes, 
however, may be those of the good citizen 
rather than the good man. This distinction 
tween civic and n|oral virtue occupies the an- 
cients, related as ill is to the problem of the vir- 
tuous man living In a bad society-— a problem 
which Socrates actually faces, as well as dis- 
cusses, in the Apetogy and the Cn'to. 

“ITie virtue of pie citizen,” Aristotle writes, 
“must be rclativd to the constitution of the 
state of which he is a member. . . . Hence it is 
evident that the good citizen need not of neces- 
sity possess the virtue which makes a good 
man.” Yet “in some states, the good man and 
the good citizen arc the same.” 
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In this vein Aquinas, considering whethtr 
the laws should try to make men good, says of a 
tyrannical or unjust law that **in so far as it has 
soiiKlhing of the nature of law, its aim is ihat 
the citi/ens be good ” At least ‘ it aims at being 
obf ved by them, and this,” hi adds, “is to make 
them good, not absolutely, but with re‘spcct to 


that particular government.” But \quinasalso 
contemplates the need for disobe>ing a civil 
ordinance il it demands too great a sacrifice of 
virtue by requiring the citi/eii to violate the 
natural or the divine law As Rousseau later 
says, “a man’s duty” takes precedence over 
“that of a citizen.” 
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25 Montvk.nl; Escays, 70d 72n; 208a; 480a c 
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35 Hume. Human Understanding, ski i, dis 1 
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the extremes of vice 
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11 XiroMACHHs: Arithmetic, bk i, 820a; 826d' 
827a 

14 Pj.i’tarch: Coriolanus, 174b,d 175a 
17 Plotinus: First Ennead, ra ii, ch 2 7b-c 

20 AgriNAs: Summa Theologica, imrt i-ii, g 64 
66c-70a 

21 Dani l; Divine Comedy, nrn, vii [1-66] 9c- 
10b; PURCAiY)RY, XXII (19 54] 86c-87a 

22 Caiaucer: Ttoilus and CteSsida, uk i, stanza 
99 14a / Tale of Melibeua, ])jr 52, 424a-b 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, t>ARr 1, 9&b 
25 Montaionl: Essays, 89b-d 

29 Clrvantls: Don Quixote, part ii, 256d; 
291d; 362b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of learning, 79b 81a 

31 Dlscautks: Discourse, pari' hi, 48b^d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, pari* iv, prop 42-44 437b- 
438a 

33 Pascal: PensSes, 350-360 234a-235a; 378 
238a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of l^ws, bk xxix, 
262a ' 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 340b-c 
42 Kant: Pref Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
376d-377b 

46 Hkgll: Philosophy of Right, pari ni, par 150, 
56d-57a 


\d. Virtue as an intrinsic good: its relation to 
happiness 

7 Plato: Gorgias, 275b-284d / Republic, bk r, 
309b-310b; bk ix, 418d'421a; bk x, 436c- 
437c; 439b- d / Theaetetus, 530b-d / Imivs, bk 
V, 689d 690c / Seventh letter, 806b c 

9 Arisi-otli:: Ethics, bk 1, ch 7-9 342c 345c; 
CH 13 347b-348d; bk ix, ch 9 423a-424b; 
BK X, CH 6-8 430d-434a / Politics, bk 11, cii 9 
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37-**2] 532d; cii g [1328*' 35 36] 533b; ch 13 
[1331*^24-1332*28] 536b'S37a / Rhetoric, bk i, 
CH 5 [1360**4 30] 600d-60]b: cii 6 [1362**! 5] 
[i 362 **io-i 4] 603b; ch q [i 366*3 3 -**34] 608d- 
609b 

12 ppicTLi us: Discourses, bk i, ch 4 108d-110a; 
BK II, CII 10, 149c-150a; bk hi, ch 24, 206 C' 
210a; BK IV, ch 7, 233a-d 

12 Ai’rvlius: Meditations, bk hi, sect 12 
262b-c; bk v, sect 34 273c; bk ix, skct 4 
292a; sect 42 295c-296a,c 

14 Plli arcii: Ariuides, 265c d 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr ii, ch 3-^ 7c-8c; 
Ik IV, (.H () 16c 17a / Second Ennead, tr ix, 
CH 15 74d-75b 
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19 Aqihnas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, g 2, 
A 2 616d-617b; a 4 618a-d 

20AgriNAs: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 
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25 Montaigne: Essays, 28a'd; 71a'72b; 301d- 
302d; 389c 390b 
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29 C'ervani es: Don Qmxote, part h, 222b-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 19-28 429d- 
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35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 1, ch ii, 
SECT 5-6 lOSa-c 

36 Stlrni-.: Tristram Shandy, 538b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 3i6a-c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 234c-240b esp 235a-b, 
238c'239a / Fund. I^in, Mctaphysic of Morals 
253a-287d esp 2S6c 257d. 258d, 261c-264a, 
267b-d, 282b-283d, 286a-c / Practical Reason 
291a-361d esp 297a 314d, 325a-327d. 329a- 
331a, 339a d, 340a 342d, 344c 347d / Pref 
Metaphysical Elements of Ethics 365a'379d 
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Metaphysic of Morals, 387b-388c / Judgement, 
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43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 445a-464d esp 452c- 
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BK I, 643a 652d isp 643b d; bk mi, 674a b; 
BK Ml, 795c 796b 

8 Auistotli : Topics, bk hi, cm 2 [ii7'^26 ’^2) 
164a; [iiS^ib 17I 165a 

9 Aristotle: Fjhia, bk iv, cm ^ [ii2^''28 
1124*4) 370d; BK V, CM i [ii29'’2s iHn*i^| 
377b c; uk m, ch 7 390a'd passim; cii 12 14 
393b-394d; bk x. cm 6-8 430d-434a / Poiiths, 
BK If, CM 9 [i27i''i“9] 467d; bk 111, cii 7 
Ii270*4(>-'^2l 476d 

12 ArREUiis: Meditations, bk vim, sk:t 39 
288c; BK XI, SKcr in 303b-c 
17 Plotinus: First Enncad, tr ii, ch 2- 4 7b-8a; 
OH 7 9 c' 10 a; th hi, cm 6 lid 12 b 


18 A coustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 20, 
524a / Christian Doctrine, bk hi, cm 10, 662a 

20 Aqcinas: Summa Theoiogica, part i ii, q 
61, aa 4 4 56b- 58b; g 62, a 4 62b 63a; g 66 
75b 81b; g 68, aa 7-8 94c-96c; p\ri ii m, g 4, 
A 7 407d-409a 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy esp hell, xi 15a 16b, 
PI R(.AioRY, xvii [82 149 ) 79b-d, PARAaisr, 
IV [28 64 I llla-b 

25 Mon TAM, nl: Essays, 162C'163a; ISSa c; 200d 
205b 

27 Sm vki-sprvrf: Coriolanus, act h, sc 11 ( 86 - 
91 ] 365a 

31 Spino/a: Ethics, pari iv, prop ig 28 429d- 
431c esp prop 22 430b c, prop 28 431c 

33 Pvsf.AL: Pen>ecs, 102 192b 

42 Kan t: Pyef Mctaphydcal Fliements of Ethics, 
368c d 

43 Mill: Vtiiitarianism, 473c-476a,c 

44 Hosu n l: Johnson, 251a 

49 Dvwsmn: Descent of Man, 314c-316a 

51 1‘olsjoy: liar and Peace, bk v, 200 c; 202d; 
BK \ 1 , 246a-d 

3^. The independence or interdependence of 
the virtues 

Olm 'rrsrwiiNr: Proverbs, 8 : 20 ; 10 : 41 ; 15 : 21 ; 
28:1 

Ap(ku\pmn: Wisdom of Solomon, 1*46 (/)) 

( ) r, Hook of Wisdom, 1:4 6 

Nfw Ti si \mlm: Galatians, 5:22 24 / // Peter, 
14 () 

7 Plm’o: Protagoras, 48b-50b / Meno, 183d 
184c / Republic, bk iv, 350a'355a ' Statesman, 
605d 608d / Laws, bk i, 642c 646a; bk hi, 
674a b; bk xii, 795c 796b 

QAkistotil: Ethics, bk iv, cm 4 [ii 2 4 *’ 2 S- 
II? j* 4 l 370d; bk \t, cm 5 389a-c; ui 7 390a d 
passim; cm i 4 394b-d; bk mi. ch id [ii 52‘’7 S| 
403a 

12 Ai RiLH s: Meditations, bk ix, si.cr i 291a c 

17 Plo tints: First Ennead. tr hi, cm 6 lid 12 b 

18 Ai Cl s IlNi: CVv of God, BK M\, CM 20 , 
524a 

20 Agi inas: Summa Theoiogica, part i h, o 50 , 
a 2 , Ri p 2 4 30c 31a; g 57 , \ 5 39a 40a: g 58 , 
A 2 , RI 1 * 2 4 42a 43a; as 4 5 44a-45d; g 65 
70a 75a; g 6 S, a 5 92c-93c; part 11 11 , g 181 , 
\ 2 6l7d-618c 

25 Montahcni.: Essays, 204c -d 

29 Rv\STi s: Don Quixote, part h, 256c d; 
291d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 10-24 429d- 
430d 

32 Mi lion: Comus [441 489] 40b 44 a / Paradise 
Lost, BK IX I 445 - 449 I 254b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 534c 

42 K \Nr: Pref. Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
368c d; 377d 

43 Mill: Vtiiitarianism, 469a-b 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 160b; 251a 
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4. The natural causes or conditions of virtue 

Natural endowments: temperamental dis- 
positions toward virtue or vice, the seeds 
or nurseries of virtue 

5 Euripidfs llmibd [582 60)] S57d 358a / 
Ipktgema at iaih [54 ^ -572J 429d 430a 

6 Tiiic\uidvs Peloponneuun IP'ar, hk 11, 
396d 397a 

7 Pl\io Protagoras, 46d t7b, 59a / Meno 
174a 190a, c esp 184b c, 190a,c / Rt public, 
BK VII, 389d 3^b / Ttmaeus, 474c d / States- 
man, 607b 608d 

OARisroTLt Ethics, BK 11, cii i [110^^14 **2] 
348b, d 349a, bk vi, cit 11 [1141^7 i^|393a, 
CH [ii44*’i-ii45*2| 394b d, bk \, m 9 
434a c / PolitiK, bk ii, ih 5 
45^ 460a e<;p [i26^®^8 **26] 458c d hk vn, 
<H (U42*39 **io] 537a b, <n ‘5 ImH**®- 
28] 539b d 

14 Plutarch Alctbtades, 156c d / Cortolanus, 
174b,d 175a / Demetrius, 726c 

17 Plot INI s hirst I nnead, tr hi, ( h i 10a 11a 

20 Aqi inas Stimma Vheologica p\ri i 11,^51, 
A 1 12b 13c Q 0), \ I 63a 64a, a 2 , rip 3 
64b 65a, a 3 , vns and rip 3 65a d, o 94, 
A 3 223a c 

21 Dan ft Dittne Comed\, ruRf\ioK\, \ii 
[112 12^1 63d 64a, xvii (91 105] 79b c xxv 
[109 145] 100c d, PARAoiJiE, VIII (91 1 181 
117d 118c 

22 Chauc er Tale of Wife of Bath [6691 67S8] 
274b 276a 

23 Hobbis Ijctialhan, pari i, 86b, 96a b 

25 MoNTAKfNF Essays, 43a c, 200d 204d, 264b 
265a, 307i 308a, 337b c, 381b c, 391c 392a 

27 Shakespearf Hamlet, aci i, s< iv [23-37] 
36a b / AWs Well that Ends Well, r i, sc i 
[70 8i| 143a, AC T II, sr iii [12 1 151) 152d 153a 

28 Harvly On Intmal Gencrattun, 455d 456a 

30 Bacon Adtancement of Learning, 69d 70a, 
76d78d 

31 Spinoza Ethics, part v, prop 4, sc iioi 
453b d 

38 Roi sstAU Inequality, 330d331c, 333c d, 
337d338c, 343a 345c, 362a d / Political 
Economy, 375d 376b 

40 Gibbon Decline and hall, 192b 

42 Kani hand Pun Metaphysic of Morals, 
263d 264a / Practical ^Reason, 303b 304b / 
Judgement, 521c 523c 

43 Mi LI Representative Goiernment, 367d 368a 
/ Utilitarianism, 459c 460a, 469b 470c 

44 Boswi i f Johnson, 413a b 

46 Hccll Philosophy of Right, part iii, par 150 
56c S7a, ADDiriONs, 96 132c 

49 Darwin Descent of Man, 310a d, 318a c 

52 Dostoevsky Brothers Karamarov, bk 11, Ipd- 
20b, 38d 40c, bk iii, 53b 54b 

53 Iamfs Ps\chology, 886b 888a 

54Friud War arid Death, 75 7d 758a, 758d- 
759a 


4b. The role of teaching in the spheres of 
moral and intellectual virtue 
OiD Tfstamlni Proverbs, 4 i 4,10-11, 5 7 i^; 
6 11 , 10 17, 13 I, 15 5 

Apocrtpha hcclesiasticus, 7 2^, 30 3— (Z>) Ol, 
hcclcsia^ticus, 7 2s, 5 

Ni w Tfst amfni II Timothy, 3 16 / Titus, 2 i- 
3 2 

5ruRiPiDis Suppliants [8^8-917! 265d 266b 
/ Hecuba |•)82 60 35 7d 358a / Iphigema at 

dulls [«54^ 572 1 429d 430a 

5 Arisfophanls Clouds 488a 506d esp [882- 
1104] 499b 502a 

7 Plafc:) Laches 26a 37d esp 30a b / Protagoras 
38a 64d esp 43a 47c, 6^a d / Euthydetnus 
65a 84a, c / SympoMum, 169c 170a / \ieno 
174a 190a,c esp 183b 190a,c / Oorgias, 258b 
259c, 290b 291a / Republic, pk 11 n, 320c 
355a, UK Ml 388a 401 d esp 389d 398c / 
Timaeus 474c d / Sophist, 556c 558d / 
Statesman, 605d 608d / iMUfs, bk i, 649b d, 
BK II 657c 658b, bk v, 688c 689c bk xii, 
796b 799a / Seienth I etter, SOU 802d, 809c 
810d esp 810(. d 

QAkimoim I thus, BK I, rif 4 |i('9'^^4 i^j 
340c d, c II 345a c hk ii, cii i [iio^*! \ ly ] 
348b cH j 3S0d 351b, hk x eng lti7g'‘^-5 
itSc)^-*4| 434a 435c / Politics, bk ii, cm 7 
[1266’ 27 162b c, BK i\, 111 n Ii2t)*>^'i4 

iS| 495d, HK V II, CH n [i 5 12“ ^9 *'iol 537a b, 
CH !■> Im 54^S 28] 539b d, bk viii 512a 
548a, c esp c 542b d 

12lpi«iiriK Dtscowsis, bk i, cii 4 108d 
110a HK HI, ( II I 175a 177c 
14 Pit I ARCH Pericles, 121a 122b / Akibiadcs, 
156c 158b / Conolanus, 174d 175a / limo 
Icon 195a b / Cato the Younger, 623a b / 
Demetrius, 726a d / Dion, 782c 788b 
17 Ploumjs I irst Enncad, ir hi, ch 2 lOd 
ISAiclstinl Christian Doctrtm, bk n , ch 
27 50 696a 697d 

20 \oiiv\s Sitmma Iheologtca, p\rj i ii, q 
(} 5, a I, ANs 226c 227c, a 3 228c 229b 
23 Hobbi s Leviathan, part i, 66c d, 68b 
25 Mon i aignf Lssays, 43a c, 55d 62a esp 60c- 
61c, 69d 72b, 321a c. 391c 392a 

30 Bacon Advancement of Learnmg, 69d 70a 

31 Spin(»/a Ethics, PARI IV, AfM>FNm\, i\ 448a 
36 Sternt lri\ttam Shandy, 250b 251a 

38 Rousseau mequaltty, 326c d; 345b c / 
Political Econ^iy, 373c 374a, 375d 376b 
40 Gibbon Decine and Fall, 34d, 338d339a; 
435b d I 

42 Kani Fund\ Prm Metaphysic of MoruE, 
260d 261d, 2toa b, 264b [fn i|, 278a b / 
Ptacttcal Rea^n, 327a d, 356c 360d / Pief 
Mctaph\dcal Elements of Ethics, 365b d, 
377a / Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 387d- 
388a / Judgement, 513d 514b 

43 Mil 1 UtiUtammsm, 456a b; 457c 461c pis 
sim 

44 Bosw 1 1 1 Johnson, 413a b 
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46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights part hi, par 187 
65a-c; additions, 97 132c-133a 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man^ 593a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace^ bk 1 , 47b-48d; bk 
VI, 244d-245d 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, hk iv, 
83a 88 a passim; epiloguf., 4llb-412d 

53 James; Psychology, 274b-275a 

54 Freud: Sexual Enlightenment of Children, 
122a,c / General Introduction, 573C'S74b; 
592b-c / New Introductory I Mures, 870a' c 

4c. Training or practice as cause of virtue or 
vice: the process of habit formation 

Old Testament: Proverbs, 22 ;(i / Jeremiah, 13 : 
23 -(D) Jeremias, 13:23 

Awjckvpha: Ecclesiasticus, 30 : 8 — (D) OT, Ilule- 
siasticus, 30:8 

5 KuRiiTDbs; Suppliants [ 858 - 4 ^ 17 ] 265d 266b 
/ Plectra [367-^95] 330C'd / Iphigcnia at Aulis 
154^*5721 429d-430a 

7 Plato: Meno 174a 190a, c csp 174a, 190a / 
Republic^ bk 111, 329C'331c; bk vn, 389d' 
.'Wb- 391c d ! Timaeus, 474d 475d / Theaete 
tus, 518b / Imws, bk I, 649b'd; bk 11. 653a-c; 
657c 658b 

8 Auts'ioti.e: Categories, cn 10 [13*16 3 ij 18d 

9 Ahim'otle: Ethics, bk i, ch 4 11093 ^ 4 - 13 ] 
340c d; CM 345a-c; bk ii, cn i 348b, d- 
349b; OH 2 [1104*26 '*3] 349d-350a; oh 4 
350d-351b; bk vi, on 5 [1140**! 1-19] 389b c; 
oil II [1143*^7-13] 393a; bk vii, ch 10 [1152* 
2*5 33I 403b; bk ix, ch 9 (1170*4-121 423d; 
BK \, CH 9 [1179*33 1180^241 434a-435c / 
Politics, BK VII, cn 13 [13 32*39^ **10] 537a'b; 
CH IS [1334*^8-28] 539b'Cl; bk vtii, ch i 
[1 337“r9‘*2i] 542b 

12 I^pioTETUs: DE(ourses, bk i, ch 2 106d'108b; 
BK II, CH iS 161a 162b; hk hi, ch 12 187b- 
188b; BK IV, cii 9, 238c'd 

12 Aurelius; Meditations, bk v, sect 16 271c-d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ir, q si» 
AA 2-3 13c-15a; g 63 , a 2 64b-65a; g 71 , a 4 , 
\NS 108b'109a 

23 Hobbes: iMathan, part i, 66 c-d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 43a-c; 176c-177a; 200 d- 
205b csp 202d-203a; 390b-393a 

27 Shakespeare: Hamlet, act hi, sc iv [ 140 - 
170] 56a' b 

29 C'erv antes: Don Quixote, part 11 , 332c 

30 Hacon: Advancement of Learning, 69d 70a; 
78d-81c 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , cii 
XXI, sect 71 197b-198a 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 327a-d / Pief Meta- 
physical Elements of Ethics, 368d; 374c / 
Judgement, 513d'514b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 294d'295a / Utilitarianism, 
449c 450a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 
150-152 56c-57b; additions, 96-97 132c- 
133a 


49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 305a; 311c-d; 
313d-314a; 318a; 322a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk i, 47b-48d; bk 
IX, 369c-d 

53 James: Psychology, 78b-83b csp 81b-83b; 
433a-434a; 711b-712a; 751b-7S2a 

4d. The role of the family and the state in the 
development of moral virtue 

4d(l) The influence of parental authority on 
the formation of character 

Old Tt.stamfnt: Exodus, 12:24-27 / Deuter- 
onomy, 4:9-10; 6:6-7; ii:»8-i9 / Proverbs, 
1:8 9; 3:12; 4:1-13; 6:20-24; 13:1,24; 15:5; 
iq:i8; 22:15; 23:13-24:34; 29:15.17 
Apocrypha: Tobit, ^:i ii) -{D) OT, Tobias, 
4 : 1 -20 / Ecclesiasticus, 7 :2 3- 24 ; 30:1-13-’ (D) 
O'l', Ecclesiasticus, 7:25 26; 30:1-13 
New Tf.stamf.nt: Ephesians, 6:4 / Colossians, 
3:21 / / Thessalonians, 2:11 / Hebrews, 12:7-9 
5 Ki RiPiDFs: Suppliants [838-917] 265d-266b 
7 Plato: Laches, 26a-30c / Protagoras, 45d-47a 
/ Meno, 186a- 187b / Republic, bk v, 366a'C / 
Imws, bk V, 687d'688a; hk ix, 745d-746a 
9 Aristoile: Ethics, bk x, ch 9 [1180*14 **12] 
434d 435b / Politics, bk i, ch 13 454a-455a,c 
passim, csp [i26o*‘8-i9| 455c; bk iv, (h ii 
[i2g5*'i4 bk vii, cii 17 [1336*23 *’3] 

541b c 

12 Auri lius: Meditations, bk i 253a-256d csp 
ShCT 7-9 253b 254a, slct 11 254b, sfci 14- 
16 254b-255d 

13 \'ikc;il: Aeneid, bk v [701-748] 205b'206b 

14 Plutarch: Marcus Cato, 286c-287b 
18 Al'cikstinf.: Confessions, bk i, par 14-15 4c- 

5a; BK II, par 2-8 9b lOd; bk iil par 19 20 
18b-19a; bk ix, par 19 22 67a-d 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i*-h, q 95, 
a i, ans 226c-227c; g 105, a 4, ans 318b' 
321a 

22 C'haucer: Physician s Tale [12,006 036] 367b- 
368a 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 16C'd; 43a-c; 63d-64d; 

66c 67a; 184a'187d; 414a-d 
29 ('krv antes: Don Quixote, part ii, 251b 
31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 55, sciiol 
413b-d; def 27, expl 419a b 
35 Locke: Civil Goirrnment, ch vi, sr.»:T 55-69 
36c-40b passim 

36S\Mrr: GulUter, part i, 29b-31a; part iv, 
166b 

38 Montesquieu; Spirit of Laws, bk iv, 15c; bk 
v, 22d 23a 

38 R<jcsseau: Inequality, 326c'd; 327c'328a / 
Political Economy, 376b-377a 

39 Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk v, 337c d 
42 Kant: Science of Right, 420b-421c 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 199d 200d; 314b-d: 372c 
46 Hec.fl: Philosophy of Right, part hi, p:ir 173- 

175 61a'd; par 239 76d; additions, in 134d- 
135a; 147 140c 
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(4d, The role ei the Jamily and the state in the de* 
vehement of moral virtue, 4d(l) The in- 
fluence of parental authority on d>e forma- 
tion of character ) 

52 Dostoevsky Brother^ Karamazov^ hk xii, 
369a 373c passim, 395a 398d passim 

54 Freitd Origin and Dettlopment of Psycho 
Anal\nf, 17d 18a / Narcastsm, 408b / tgo 
and Id, 704d 707d / CtitUzation and Us Dts 
contcnu, 794c 795a csp 795b ff'i 2] / }4ew 
lntrodiictoT\ I centre , 834b c, 844b c, 876c 

4^(2) The moral use of rewards and punish- 
ments* the role of precept and counsel, 
praise and blame 

Old li-sivMjNi Psalnis, 94 in 141 5 (D) 

10 i^ 140 f Pioietbui 8 9,20 
^ 12, 4 I 4, 5 7 M -25. 0 7 *0 * 7 t M 

18.24 *5 *2,^1 ^2 17 10,19 18,25,20 40, 

22 15. 2^ 14 14, 25 12, 29 15,17 / hdtah, 
28 7 14— (/)) hdtas, 2S 7 14 

Apo< ryi*ii\ Wisdom of Solomon, 12 25 26 (D) 

01, Boo( of Wisdom, 12 25 26 / tede tit^n 
cui , 724, iq 1 4 1 4, 40 i 14- ( 7 )) 01 , Ic 
ilc^tdMcu^, 7 25, 19 14 14 40 I 14 

iFsMViFsr Luke, 17 4 / Lphe tam, 5 11 
14// rhcisalomans, 211 14/// imoth\ 414, 
5 1 2,20 / // limothy 4 16, 42/ Util , 2 / 
Uthreus 4 14, 10 24 25, 12 5 ii 

SArsciiYLis humemde^ 5^51 86b 87a, 
[681 7io|88bc 

5 Sopiioc I i-s Antigone [1448 1 454) 142d 

5 Aristopiianfs Cloud^\\}^o^ 1464] 504b 506c 

6 I HI CYDiDis PchponncMdirWar, bk ii, 399a, 
400d 401d 

7 Plaio Protagoras, 45b d / Gorgtas, 283b 
285a / Repuhltf, bk ii, 313b d bk ix, 426d 
427a / I^ws, HK 1, 643d, bk v, 688c 689a, 
BK IX, 745a 746a, bk x, 760d 761b 

9 ARisroFLi- bthiis, bk ii, <h 4 liio4’^r4 iS| 
350a, bk hi, ch 5 [1114^21 11 14^21 359d 360a, 
BK X, s II 9 [i 179*^4 I i 8 o “2 4 1 434b 435a 

14 Plltarch Lxcurgus, 41a 42b 45c / / \sanda, 
354d 

15 Tacit c s Annals, bk tii, 57d 58b 

18 Alci stint Confessions, hk i, par 14 16 4c 
5b, p,ir 19 24 5d 7a / City of God, bk xix, < ii 
15 16 521a 522a 

IOAolinas Summa Ihtologtca, pari i, o 48, 
A 6, CONTRARY ind RFP I 264a d 

20 Aot iNAs Summa Iheologtca, pari i ii, o 87, 
A 2, Ri p I 186c 187b, Q 92, A 2, RLp 4 214d- 
215a,c, Q 95, A I 226c 227c 

22CiiAir]R Pale of Mcltheus 401a 432a tsp 
par 62 68 427b 429a 

23 Hobbfs Ijcttathan, part ii, 141a b 

25 Montaionf Essays, 16c d, 43a c, 66c, 73c- 
74a; 181d 183a, 184d 185d, 300c 306d csp 
306a c 

30 Bacon* Advancement of Learning, 69d 70a; 
79b-c 


31 Spinoza Ethics, partiii, Dtp 27, i xpi 419a b 

35 I ocKE Human Understanding, bk i, ch ii, 
SK I 5-6 105a c, sr( r 14 107d 108c, hk 11, 
CH XXVIII, si-rr 5 12 229c 231c passim, tsp 
sr< 1 6 229d 

36 SwiFi Gulliver, part i, 28b 

37 1 in DiNt lorn Jones, 41a c 

38 Monii syuiru Spirit of I atis, bk vi, 37d 
38b, 39c 40c, bk mi, 47c d, hk xii, 86b, hk 
\i\, 139c 

38 Roi ssTAiT Inequality, 360b 361a / Polntcal 
I Lonomy, 372b 373b 376c 377a / Social Con 
trait, BK IV, 434b 435a 

40 CtiHBoivi Decline and Pall, 92a b 

42K\nt hand Pnn M etaphy su of Mora I \,264h 
[in 1 1 270d 271a / Practical Rcawn, 325d 327d 
Intro Metiipln Mt of Morals, 383a b / Judge* 
mail, 513d 514b 

43 I 1 ni RAiisi Ni viBi-R 72, 217a b 

43 Mill liberty, 302d 312a passim, (sp 306c- 
307a t UtiUtartannm, 457c 461c passim esp 
458a b 464b c 

44 Bossm 1 1 Johnson 199d 200d 314b d 363a b 

49 Dsrvmn Descent of Man 305o 310c d, 

322a c 592d,593b 

51 loisios \\ ar and Pcdit iiiirKii 1, 655c 
656b 

52Dosioi\sk\ Rrotlnt karama ot ijk ii 28d 
32a 1 1 II o( i I 411b ^12d 

53 Jam IS Pychology 203a 204b 

54 I KM i> H ar and Death 757t 75Rc 759b / 
( ntli^atwn and Its DtMontenh 792b 795b / 
Neu Introduitory I cctures, 876c d 

4^(3) The guidance of laws and customs the 
limits of positive law with respect to 
commanding virtue and prohibiting vice 

5 \rs(iisiis humenidcs [jqo 56^] 86b 87a, 
[6Si 7 in] 88b t 

5 I i Rii iDfs Orestes [491 ,25) 399a b 

CHfrodoif s History, hk i, 3a, bk mi, 232d 

233a 

6 I HI t V mors Ptloponnestan War, bk ii, 
396c d BK IV, 478d 479b 

7 PiAfo Protagoras, 45b 47c / Gorgias, 271b 
272b / Republic, bk ii, 314b c, bk 11 iv, 
320c 355a, bk m, 377a 379c / Statesman, 
607b 608d / Laws, bk i, 642d 648c. 650a b, 
BK II 653a 662a bk vii, 724c 730d, bk mii, 
735c 738c, bk xii, 792c d / Seienth letter, 
800b c, 806b*c 

OAkisiohi j^thus, HK II, CII I [110^*^46] 
349 a, BK V, {< H I [ii29**i2 24) 377 a, m 2 
Iii^n^7 29I J 78 a b / Politics, bk ii, <h 5 
458 a 460 a p.ifcsim, esp li26^»38 '*26! 458 c d, 
CH 7 [1266**14 1267*17] 462 b d, CH 9 [1269** 
i^ 1270*14] 465 d 466 b, BK VII, cii 13 17 
536 b 542 a, c 

14 Plutarch Lycurgus 32a 48d / Lycurgus* 
Numa 61b,d 64atC / Solon, 70c 74b / Ly- 
Sander, 361a d / Cleomenes, 659d 660a 

15 T/luxxjs, Annals, bk hi, 57b 58d 
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18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vi, par 2 35 a-c / 
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306a 

14 Pi.c tahch: Lycurgus, 45b; 48b-c / Coriolanus, 
I74b,d-I75a / Aristides^ 263d / Lysandcr, 
361a d / AgesilauSy 480b,d'481a / Clcomtnts^ 
659d-660a / Demosthenes, 699c -700a 

15 Tacitus: Histories, bk i, 191c- d; bk iv, 267c d 

17 PLorisirs: First Ennead, tr 11 bb-lOa 

18 AtrersTiNE: City of God, bk 11 , cii 21 161b-^ 
162d; BK V, ciT 12 -i^ 216d'220a; hk mx, cm 
17 522b-523a; cii 21 524a-525a; cii 24 26 
528b'529a 

20 Aquinas: Siimm<i Theohgica, part i -ir, q 61 . 
A 5 58b'59d; q 92 , a i, uti* 5 213c-214c 

21 D\ntl: Divine Comedy, hull, vi (5S 75I 9a: 
XI [ 1 - 66 ] ISa^d; xv 155 - 78 ] 21 d; xm [64 78 ] 
23a-b; xxxii [ 7 ()]-xxxiii fgo] 48c'50c pas 
sim; puRCATORY, VI [58 151 I 61b-62c; wii 
[ 91 - 12 ^] 79b-d; p\R\Disn, xv [ 97 ] .\\i [ 154 ] 
129b 132a 

23 HoMHUs: Leviathan, part ii, 154b-155c; c ox 
Cl rsioN, 279a'C 

25 Mor ;iAiGN'ii: Essavs, 48a'b: 381a'388c esp 
381c-d: 390c 391c'; 480b 482b; 486b 489b; 
490c-491d 

26 Shakespeare: Julitss Caesar, act v, sc v [68- 
81 1 596a, c 

30 r#\<:oN: Advancement of learning, 74b c; Sid- 
82a; 94b 9Sb 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part m, 48b 49a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 7^ 446c '447a 
33 Pascal: Pensecs, 6 173a 
35 L(^cke: Toleration, 15d / Human Understand^ 
ing, BK I, CH II, SEci 5-6 105a'C 
38 MoN'rLSQi’iF.i;: Spirit of Laws, xxiia-d: bk 
HI, 9b-12a; bk iv, 13b,d'15a; 15c-17b: bk v, 
18d-19d; 21b 23a; 31b c; bk mi. 44d 45c; 
BK vMi, 51a-53a; 55c-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 323a-328a.c; 360b,d 
[fn ij; 366b -d / Political Economy, 369b -3 70a; 
372a-377b / Social Contract, bk ir, 402b' 
403a; bk hi, 411a-c; 412a b; bk iv, 428a 432b 
passim; 434b-435a 

39 Sviirn: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 33 7 d 338c; 
340c'343d; 346c'347d 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 193c -J94a; 630b, d- 
631a; 644b 645c 

43 FiiDERALisr: number 55 , 174C'd 

43 MiLi.: Representative Government, 329b'330a; 
334b; 336C'337b; 342d-343c; 346C'350a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 393a'C 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part iir, par 268 
84c-d / Philosophy of History, intro, 171b-c; 
PART II, 272a-d; part iv, 365b-c 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 314C'316a; 321b'C 
51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk vi, 244d'24$d; 
260a'262a; bk xii, 537b'S38a; bk xv, 634a' 
635a; epilogue i, 668a'669c; f.pilocue 11 , 
686C'687a 
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l c, The aristocratic principle: virtue as a con- 

dition of citizenship or public office 

6 Hi.RODorus: History, bk iii, 107d'l08a 

6 'I'liucYDiDEs: Peloponnesian War, dk hi, 
425a c 

7 pLAn>: Republic, iik hi, 339b-341d; bk v, 
369c -3 70a; bk vi, 373C'375b; bk vh, 390b' 
391b / Statesman, 605d 608d / Laws, bk xii, 
796b- 799a / Seventh iMter, 807a' b 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, c:h ii [ 127^*22 -'* 7 ] 
469d 470a; bk hi, ch 4 5 473c-475d; ch 7 
476c 477a; ch 9 Ii 28 i“ 2 - 8 ] 478C'd; ch 10 
478d 479a esp [laSi^ag' ^ 4 ] 479a; cii 11 
[i28i“49 ^ 15 ] 479b c; ch 12-13 480c'483a; cm 
15 [i 2 S 6“7 -^ 1 1 1 484b-485a; cii 16 [ 1287 ** 12 - 1 4 ] 
486a; «:h 18 487a,c; bk iv, cm 7 493a-b; bk v, 
CH 7 |i^o 7'*5 15 ] 509a; cii 9 
511c d; BK VII, CH g [i^ 2 S ’*22 i^ 29 “ 2 | 533a'b 

14 Pi.i l ARCii: Lxctsrgu^, 45c-d / Lysantler, 3653- 
366a / Lysander- Sulla, 387d'388a 

15 T vein s: Annals, bk \i, I05d 107b 

27 Shakespeare: Coriolanus 351a 392a, c esp 
act I, sc I [ 92 - 1 66 ] 352b'353a, act hi, sc 1 
|i 42 -i 6 il 370 d 371a 

35 Lf)c KE: Civil Government, cii mi, sect 94 
46a c; ch vmi. sici 105 ri2 48c'51b pas- 
sim 

38 MoNrr'‘OiiiLu: Spirit of Laws, bk hi, 10c ' 11a; 
BK V, 23a 25a: bk mu, 52c 53a 

38 Roussi.au: Social ('ontract, hk hi, 411c- 
412c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and FalL 61 d 62a 

43 Feoeralis i :^Ni 'mbek 6 S, 206b c 

43 Mill: Representative Gtwermnent, 336c-338c; 
363a 366a; 384a 387d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 125c-d; 141a; 178b c 

46 He.cll: Philosophy of Right, PARriii, |iar 291 - 
295 97d-99a; AouiTiONs, 169 145d 

51 T(»ls iov: War and Peace, bk vi, 244d 245d 

l d. The virtues which constitute the good or 

successful ruler: the vices associated 
with the possession of power 

Old Testament: Exodus, 18:21 26 / Deuteron- 
omy, 1:13 18; 17:14-20 / Judges, 9:7-20 / / 
Samuel, 8:11 18; 15:22-23— (D) / Kings, 
8:11 iS; 15:22-23 / / Kings, 3:16-28— (/->) 
It! Kings, 3:16-28 / II Chronicles, 1:7-12 — 
(D) 1 1 Paralipomenon, 1:7-12 / Psalms, 2;. 72; 
lor — (D) Psiums, 2; 71; 100 / Proverbs, 14:35; 
16:12 15; 17^; 20:26,28; 25:2,5; 28:2,15-16; 
29:2,4,14; 3114-^5 / Ecclesiastes, 10:5-7,16-17 / 
Isaiah, 3:14 15; 10:1 3; ii:i 5; 14:5-6; 16:5; 
56:9 12— (Dl Isaias, 3:14-15; 10:1-3; 11:1-5; 
14:5-6; 16 .'5 ;|56 :()- 1 2 / Jeremiah, 2 3 : i -6 — {D) 
Jeremias, 2 3 : i 6 / Ezel{iel, 22 .*27 ; 45 :9 ; 46 : 1 8 -- 
(D) Ezechiel,^22\2j\ 45:9; 46:18 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 1 : 1 ; 6 ; 9 — (D) 
OT, Bool^of Wisdom, 1 :i ; 6; 9 / Ecclesiasticus, 
8:2; 10:1-3— (D) O'r, Ecclesiasticus, 8:2-3; 
10:1-3 / / Maccabees, 14— (D) OT, / Macha- 
bees, 14 
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4 Homer: Iliad, bk ix [ 1*172! S7a>58d 

5 Ar.scHYLrs: Persians 15a-26d esp [62^90^] 
21c 24d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King (86^-910] 
107b-c / Antigone 131a-142d esp [i()2 210] 
132c-d, [fM^-765l 136c-137d 

5 Euripidls: Medea [115 -i 50] 213b / Suppliants 
[286- 558) 260d-261c / Iphtgenia at Aitlh 
375] 427d 428b 

5 Aristophanes: Knights 470a'487a,c / Ia'sis- 
trata 583a- 599a, c esp [480 586] 589a-59dd / 
Hcclesiazusae 628d esp [174 240] 617a-c 

6 Herodo'ils; History, bk hi, 107 c d; mk ix, 
314a,c 

6 'I'jiL'CYDinLs: Peloponnesian U'ar, bk ii, 
404a-d; bk hi, 425a c; 427a c; hk m, 513a-d 

7 PL\ro: Gorgias, 285a'294d / Repuhlic, bk i, 

300b'306b: hk h-vii, 319c-401d / ftniaeus, 
442b-d / Stateitnan, 605d'608d / hk 

IV, 679c 682c; bk \ji, 794a-799a,c / Seeenth 
letter, 804b-805a: 806d-807b 

OAhimotli.: Polities, bk i, cii 13 (1259^*33' 
126 o"2o| 454 b-d; bk ii, ch y [1271^*1 g| 467 d; 
hk hi, cii 4 1 1 277*^5 ^’2y] 474 a 475 r; < ii 7 
[1279*^3 476 d; CII 481 b 483 a; cii 15 

484 d 485 a; ch 17 |i287‘'p>] c 11 18 
[1288^6] 486 c 487 a, c; hk v, c h 9 fi ^09“^^ *’i3| 
Sllcd; CH II [i-ji C^o-i ^15^*11] 517 a 518 c; 
HK vii, C II 2 3 528 a 530 a; ch 14 [i 332^’i2] c 11 
15 li331^’«l 537 b- 539 c 

12 Fi'h iLFi s: iJiu’ouries, hk hi, ch 7 182b 18*1a 

12 Ai Kiiii s: Meditations, bk i 253a-256d; bk 
HI, SIC r S) 261a; hk vi, sr.ci 30 276d-277a; 
bk VI i, sec I 36 282b 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgit^, 45c; 47a 48c / Ktima 
Ponipilius 49a'61d esp 59c 60b / Perkier 1213- 
141a,c / iloiiolanus 174b,d 193a,c esp 180d- 
181b / Alcibiades Cortoianus 193a 195a.c / 
Aristides 262b,d 276a, c esp 263d- 267a, 273d' 
275c / Marcus Cato 276b,d 290d esp 282a / 
Aristides Marcus Cato 290b,d-292d / Pyrrhus 
314b,d 332desp319b 321a / /-V'cWcT354b,d- 
308a,c esp 357a'b, 362b 365a / Sulla, 381^a c / 
Lvsandet Sulla, 387 b,d 388c / Sutas, 423a' 
430d / Cra.ssus Ninas', 455d 456d / Agoilaus 
480b,d 499a, c esp 482d 484a / Alexander 
540b,d-576d / Caesar 577a 604d esp 598d- 
601b / Phocion 604b,d-619d esp 604b,d-605d / 
Cato the Younger 620a 648a, c esp 626d-627b, 
637b c / Agis, 648b,d'649b / Cleomencs, 
661 b-d / Cains and Tihcuus Gra(chu^ Agis and 
Clcomenes 689b,d-691a,c / Demcttius 726a' 
747d esp 742C'743b / Dion 781b,d 802a,c esp 
781 b,d, SOOa-c / Brutus-Dion 824b,d'826a,c 

15 I’ach’us: Annals, hk ii, 41c-d; bk vi, 86a b; 
87b c; 90d 91a; lOOa b; bk xi, 102d-103a / 
Histories, bk i, 193c'194a; 197a-b; 198b c; 
208b'C; BK 11, 21SC'd; 223a'b; 236d'237a; 
238d'^40b; bk 111, 254d 

18 Aucjustine: City of God, bk xix, ch 19 
523b d 

20 AgLiNAs: Summa Theologica, part i ii, g 92, 


A I, rep 3 213c'214c; q 105, a i, rep 2-3 307d- 
309d 

21 D\ntr: Divine Comedy, hell, xii 16b'17d 
esp [103 ii2| 17c; xxvii [55-1^6! 40a 41b; 
PARAULSK, XHI (94-108] 126b C*, XVI II (^ij XX 
(i pS] 134a'138b passim 

22 CvHaucjer: Physician* s Tale 366a 371a 

23 Machiwelli: Prince la-37d esp ch mu 12d- 
14c, cii XV -XIX 22b'30a 

24 R\bi‘Lais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, Bfc i, 
58a 60c 

25 Monvaic.ni- : Essays, 314c-316a; 337b'C; 350d' 
354b; 386b 388c; 436c-438b; 452a-d 

26 Shaki-spfare: Richard III 105a 148a, c / Afer 
chant of Venice, Ac.r iv, sc i [184-197) 427c / 
1st Henry IV, Ac.r 1, sc 11 [218 240] 437c-d; 
AC r III, sc, H (9^-161 1 453d 454c / 2nd Henry 
IV, Acr IV, sc, v 494b 496d / Henry P, act 1, 
sc. 1 533a'd; act iv, sc i 110^-301] 552d 554c / 
Julius Cac.sar, act ii, sc i |io 34) 574C'd; act 
HI, sc 11 583c-586c 

27.SiiAKrsPL are: Measure for Measure, act i, 
sc I I74a-I75b; sc iii 177b-d; aci hi, sc ii 
[275 29(>] 192b / King l^ar, aci hi, sc iv 
[ 26-361 264c / Macbeth, act iv, sc hi [i 139] 
303b'304d / Coftolanu^, act ii, sc; hi [ 162- 
229] 367d'368c; ac,i hi 369a 377a 

29 C'l RVANrr s: Don Quixote, pvri ii. 332b' 
336a; 340b 343a; 360d-36]d 

30 Bac.on. Advancement of learning, la 2c; 4C' 
6c; 20d 25c; 74d-75a; 94b 95b / Snv Atlantis, 
205d-207b 

32 Milton: Lord Gen. Cromwell 69a' b / Sr 
Henry Vane 69b 

35 I.o( ke: Civil Govertment, ch xiv, si ct i 6 o~ 
16(1 62d 64a 

36 Swiit: Gulliver, part i, 28b 29b 

38 MoNTEsgi'ii r: Spirit of Iaiws, hk \i, 40a-b; 
BK XII, 93C'95b; bk xm, 170a; bk xwiii, 
259b; BK xxix, 262a 

38 Rousslau: Incc/uality, 362a d / Political 
Economy, 367a-377b passim / Social Contract, 
BK HI, 412d-413a;414b-d 

40(hhhon; Decline and Pall, 30c 32b passim; 
34a'39d; 61d-64c passim; 142b c; 255b,d- 
257a passim; 284a'C; 338d 339c; 343c 344a.c; 
430a-d; 448c 449d 

41 Cjibbon: Decline and Fall, 39b 40a: 67d 68b; 
103d 104c; 113c 114a; 168b'177c passim, esp 
176c d; 504c- 505a: 577d 579a 

43 l^'i-iiLR m-ist: number 33d' 34a; numbi r 15, 
65b'd; number 22,83c-d; NUMBrR55, 174c d; 
Ni MBER S7. 176d-177a; numbi r 75, 223c d 

43 Mill: Represent atite Governmeni, 363a'366a; 
368b 369a 

44 Boswell: Johtnon, 120a c; 178b-c 

46 IIkcll: Philosophy of History, part u, 275d- 
276d; 281c 282d; part iv, ’360b 362a; 366b 

48 Melvii le: Moby Dicf{, 106a-107b 

51 ToLsroY! War and Peace, bk i, 9c lOd; bk v, 
216a -d; bk x, 465c-467a; bk xiv, 611a c; 
iPiLocui. I, 645a 646c; i-Pitocur 11, 680c d 
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8. The religious aspects of virtue and vice 

6a, The moral consequences of original sin 

Old Tcstament: OVnrw, 3:9-24; 6:5 8.21 / 

Job, 15:14-16; 25:4-6 / Psalms, 14:1- ^9:5- 
6,11; 51:2-5; 5^:i-3— (D) Psalms, 14.1 4; 
38:6-7,12; 50:4-7; 52:1 4 / Proverbs, 20.9 / 
^clestastcs, 7:20,27-29; 9:3— (D) Ecclesiastes, 
7:21,28-30; 9:3 / Jeremtah, 17:9— (D) Jere- 
mtas, 17:9 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 2:23-24 -(D) 
OT, Booi( of W adorn, 2:23-25 

New Tlsi'ament: John, 8:3-8 / Romans, 3:9 
5:21 esp 5:12-21; 7; 8:20-21; 9:29 / 7 (lorinthi 
ans, 15:21-22 / Galatians, 2:16; 3 cip 3:11. 
3:22; 4:1-7; 5*19^ 21 / Ephesians, 2:1-5 / I 
John, 2:15-17 

18 Ai7gustine: Confessions, bk 1, j\ir 18 Sc d / 
Cx/y of God, BK MI, c 11 21-22 357a'C; bk xiii, 
CH 1-15 360a 366d; bk xiii, cu 23 hk mv, 
CH 5 372a 380b; bk xiv, ch 12-13 387a-388c; 
CH 15-27 388d 397a: bk xxi, ch 12 571a c; 
CH 15 572c-573b; bk xxii, in 22-23 606d 
609a; cii 30, 617c-618a 

10 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 97, 
\ 1, REP 3 513c 514c; q 98, a 2 517d'5l9a; 
PART i-ii, Q 17, A 9, Ri p 3 692d'693d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1 ii, qq 
81-83 162d-174b; q 85 178b-184a; q 91. ^ 6 
212c'213c; q 94, \ 6, rep 1-2 22Sd 226b; q 
109, A 2 , \Ns 339c 340b; \ 3, ans 340 c 341b; 
A 8, SNS 344d 346a; part in, q 8, a 5, rlp i 
760a'd; qq i 4-15 784a-796a 

21 Danti: Divine Comedy, heli , iv I13 45I 
5c-d; PURGATORY, 111 (16-45I 56a b; \ [121- 
129] 68c-d; xxviii [91] xxix [36] 97a 98a; 
\\\-xxxi 99b 102b; paradise, vii 115a 116c 

22 Chaucer: Tale of Man of I. aw [4778 4791] 
240b'241a / Pardoner's Tale 374a-382b esp 
[12,432-445] 37Sa, [12,829-837] 381b / Par 
sons Tale, pai 13 504b 505a; par 18 19, 
507b'508a 

23 HnBBEs: Ijcviathan, part 11, 112a b; pari hi, 
I91b-c; 192a c; 195d 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk ii, 
Slab 

25 Montaigni; . Essays, 213a 215b; 218c 219a; 
233a'234a; 238b 239c; 250a b; 294a b 

30 Bacon; Novum Organum, bk 11, aph 52, 
195C'd 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, mk hi [167-216] 139a 
140a; [274-304) 141b'142a; bk iv [505-535] 
163b'164a; bk ix [780-1189] 264b-273a; bk x 
274a-298b esp [10 ) 123] 276b'277a, [229-409] 
279b-283a, [585-640] 287a 288b, {720844] 
290a-292b; bk xi [84-98] 301a; [162-180] 
302b-303a; [251-262] 304b-305a; bk xi [423]- 
BK XII [371] 308b-327a 

33 Pascal: Provmctal Letters, 82a / Pemees 426- 
437 244b; 430-431 24Sa-247b; 434-435 248a' 
251a; 439-450 251a'253a; 560 272b 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 38d 


40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 183b'C 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 482a 

46 II FG el: Philosophy of Right, aduitions, 14 
llSc'd / Philosophy of History, part in, 304d- 
305b; PART IV, 354a c 

50 Marx. Capital, 354b 

51 Tolstoy* War and Peace, bk vii, 275a 

8b. The influence of religion on moral char- 
acter: the indispensability of divine 
grace for the acquisition of natural virtue 
by fallen man 

Old Tls TAMi*Ni . Proverbs, 21 :3 / Isaiah, i :i6-2o; 
58*^ y—{D) Laias. 1:16 20; 58:3-7 / Amo<, 
S 21 2} 

Apocrypha. Wisdom of Solomon, 9:6; 14 22- 
27— (/^) OT, Eool{ of Wisdom, 9*6; 14 22- 
27 / Rcclesiasticus, 15*1; 35*3— (D) OT, Ec 
ileMd^ticui, 15-1; 35 5 

New Trs i ampn i : Matthew , 3*8; 7:16-27; 22*36 
40; 23:1 33 / Marl (, 7713/ Luke , 3:8; 6*46- 
49; 11:37 44, 12*33 / Jf ^ hn , 1421; 15*10 / 
Acts , 26*20 / Romans , 2*17 29; 3 9 8 39 pas 
sim / II Cotinthians , 12*7 9 / Galatiam , 53- 
4,16-26 / Fpheuam , 2 i «); 4*1-2; 4*17 3 21; 
6.10 17 / Coloutan ^, 19-11 / U TmiotJn , 
3 16 17 / Titus , 23/ H ( brews , 10 23 27, 
13 20 21 / James , I 22 27; 2 14-26; 4.1-10 / I 
Peter , i 13 16, 4 i 6, 5 10 ' ll Peur , i 2-ic» / I 
John , 2 3 6, 3 23 24 

18 Augitsiini* ConJesMons, rk n, par 15 12b c / 
City of God, BK IV, CH 3 190a-c; mk v, (H 
19 20 224b 226a: bk n, < 11 3, 300c, hk mii, 
cu 5 362b c, MK MX, ( II 4 Slla 513c, c 11 21 
524a'525a, cn 25 528c-d. me \xi, cii 15 16 
572c 574a / Christian Doctrine, bk i, i ii 39 
635d 636a 

20 Aquinas Summa Theologua, pari i h, q 
109 338q 347d; part hi, q 61 SSSa-SSdb; o 
65, A I 879c 881d 

21 Dan’ii : Divine Comedy, ihli, i-ii la 4a; iv 
[13 66| 5c 6a; purgatory, i 53a'54c; vii 
[1 36] 62c d; IX 65d 67b; xi [i'3o| 68d 69a: 
\xx-xxxi 99b 102b; paradisf, vii [19-120] 
115b 116b 

22 C.HAi < iRiProfo^wr [118-2691 161a-163b*, [477 
528 1 167b 168a / Parson's Prologue 493b-495a 
/ Parson's Tale 495a'550a esp par 1-15 495a 
506b 

25 Moniaigne: issayi, 209c-212a, 294a b 

32 Milton; Sonnfts, xiv 66a / Paradise lj)sf, bk 

11 [1030 1033] |33b; BK 111 [56-4151 136b 144b 
esp [130-134] isSa, [167-184] 139a-b, [227- 
238] 140b; Bit XI [1 -21] 299B'b; [251-262] 
304b 305a; [345 -364} 307a; bk xii [576-605J 
331b'332a / Smson Agonistes (652-666] 3S3b 
354a { 

33 Pascal: Provi^ial letters, 29b / Penshs, 425- 
427 243b-244b; 550 267a'b; 579 276a; 668 
294b'295a 

35 Locke: Toleration, Ib-c / Human Understand- 
ing, BK 1, CH II, sEcr 5-6 lOSa-c 
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35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect xi, div 
114 , 503a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 255a'266a esp 257a' 
268a 

37 Fielding: Tom Jones, 38d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxiv 200a' 
208a,c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 366 C'd 
40 CiiBBON: Decline and Fall, 191 a' 194 a esp 
191 a d; 291 d 292 d; 297 c 298 b; 303 a'd; 631 d' 
632 a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 238a- b / Practical Reason, 
327 C'd / Judgement, 595d-596c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 290 a- 291 d; 296 b-d / Utilitari- 
anism, 458 a *b 

44 Roswell: Johnson, 84 d 85 a; 151 b c; 256 d; 
295 b; 482 a-d 

46 Hegel: PhiloMphy of History, pari* i, 228d- 
229b; PART HI, 312d'313a; part iv, 346a c; 
349c-d; 3S3c-354c 
49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 593b 

51 'Iolsioy: War and Peace, bk vi, 271 c- 274 a,c; 
BK XI, 524 c' 527 a; bk xir, 560 a 562 d; bk \iv, 
606 a 607 a 

52 Do*>t^fvsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk 11, 28 d' 
32 a; 33 c- 34 b; bk iv, 83 a- 88 a passim; bk v, 
] 27 b- 137 c; bk vi 146 b,d- 170 d passim; bk xi, 
3 ] 0 d 317 b pa:>sim; 335 c- 336 b: 337 a' 346 a pas- 
sim 

53 Iamls: Psychology, 203 a 204 b 

8 <r. The divine reward of virtue and punish* 
ment of vice: here and hereafter 

Old 1 'i'Sr\MENr: Genesis, 6-8; 18:20-10:25 / 
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INTRODUCTION 


T he l^^cnticth ccntur) may go down in 
history as the ctntury of war and ptact— 
the first in which world wars were fought, the 
first in which men established w'orld j>eace, and 
so, perhaps, the last in which peace among na 
tions was merely an armed truce, a breathing 
spell between wars. Even if world peace is not 
actualh begun in our time, wt mav prove to 
be the first generation of men on earth who, 
unde^- the impact of world wars, have made a 
firm attempt to draw a decisive conclusion 
iroiTi all the accumulated wisdom concerning 
war and peace 

It may be thought that antiquity anticipates, 
and that at all tinus the tradition contains, the 
fundamental notions which have leccntlyg lined 
so wide a currency Socrates and Lpic ictus, for 
example, speak of world ciii/cnship Mucus 
iVurclius and Zeno the Stoic tvj?n moit cxplic 
itl> envision a world community Alexander 
tries to coiKiuer the world to make it on< , \ irgil 
proclaims a peace which will be as uni\crs.il as 
the Roman empire, and Dante, rccasting\ irgil s 
vision, advocates the re enactment of that tm 
pi re and with it monarchy- bv which he means 
one government— to give all Christendom po- 
litical as well as spiritual iinitv 

To negket these anticipations would be to 
ov trlook wis<lom’s pert nnial aspirations for uni- 
ty But if> because of their significance for 
peace, ihtv should not be neglected here, nei- 
ther should their importaficc be exaggerated. 
For one thing, man has always acted at variance 
with his wisdom, nullifying the hope of p)cace 
by preparing always for the next war For an- 
other thing, It IS doubtful that peace by con- 
quest or by empire— the only ways in which 
the past could conceive the world's comuig to 
the unity of peace— would be a peace perpetual 
as well as universal The latter without the 
foriner is but a fraction of the ideal. 


L\ en when in mode rn times the ideal is at last 
stated in tcims ol jxiaeeful methods for achicv 
mg peace - b\ liw, noi bv force, by consent, 
not by imposition -something less than the 
whole woild in its global reality is the object ol 
consideration William Penn and Rousseau, foi 
example, slate the indispensable legal condt 
tions for turning 1 mope irom a continent per 
|xtuallv wracked In wars into a soeictv able lo 
perpetuate pt lee but ihtir histoiical location 
causes them to limit rhcir propcjsils lo I mope 
kinl done first makes ilit gt nc nli/ ition 
which lifsdorimnt in the 11 n » oning indwliieh 
almost begs to lx indue diiwn iiom the 

tonce ptions of w ir anti pc ue so pi iinlv staled 
by llohlus ind T ocke He concents the po^si 
bilitv of a peace ■#iot onl\ perpetual but trulv 
world wide for all the lightness lie pi r- 
teivcsm what he ealls“the i osmopolitiealidc il, ’ 
It seems to re main for him an ideal not att un 
able except bv approxirnttion ct because it is 
right, he holds that it must be pursued even 
though it is imjx)ssible WA are the lirsi genera 
tioii lo argue for world peace as a conclusion on 
the level of reality and to coneludc that it is 
possible because it is necessary 

I he argument is not yet won, nor the con 
elusion enacted, but henceforth the problem ol 
war and pc lec can hardly be discussed without 
stating the issue a|s a choice of woild govern 
mtnt and peace, or of world anarchy and war 
If It docs no more t4un seriously lace that choice 
for the first time, the twentieth century makes 
a signal advance m unde islanding one of the 
great ideas -an aci^^ance which can change the 
course of history a^d the life of man more than 
the discovery of atomic fission, which is only an 
instrument of war or a tool of peace But just 
as the release of heat and energy from nuclear 
combustion has its prototype in ordinary hre, 
which the ancients associate with the beginning 
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of civilization, so the insight which may exert 
a new civilizing force has its origin in the funda' 
mental thinking man does about war and (jcace 
as soon as he begins to think about society. 

In the tradition of the great books, war and 
peace arc usually discussed in political terms, or 
at least in terms of the relation of men to one 
another, individually or in groups. But the psy- 
chologist, the moralist, and the theologian some- 
times use the word “peace** in another sense to 
signify the absence of conflict within the indi- 
vidual or to signify an inner harmony— peace 
of mind on earth or the heavenly rest of the 
blessed in the presence of God. 

Tn their spiritual meanings, war and peace 
are considered in other chapters; e.g., interior 
conflict is a topic in the chapter on Opposi- 
tion and interior peace is discussed in the 
chapter on Happiness. We shall not treat these 
matters l4{ iC except in their bearing on the 
social or political discussion; nor shall we con- 
sider civil war except for the light it throws 
on the nature of war and peace in general, 
'rhe special problem of discord and strife with- 
in a single community belongs to the chapter 
on Rkvoli’Tion. 

Certain attitudes toward war between states 
seem to recur in every century. In the face of 
the ever-present fact of war, men deplore its 
folly or find sijine lx?ncfit to compensate for its 
devastation. But throughout most of the tradi- 
tion, those who see only suffering, no less than 
those who celebrate the martial spirit, seem to 
accept the necessity of war. Good or bad, or a 
mixture of the glorious and the horrible, war 
seems, to most of those who write about it, an 
incvit.'iblc thing— as ineradicable as disease and 
death for the living body, as inescapable as 
tragedy. Only in recent limes has the inevita- 
bility of war been questioned, and the possibili- 
ty of lasting peace proposed. 

The two books which look most steadily and 
searchingly on the face of war — Homer*s Iliad 
and Tolstoy *s War and Bwev— seem to behold 
it as a mixed thing. Battle with sword and jave- 
lin on the plains of Troy or with musket and 
howitzer on the Russian steppes lets loose a fury 
which sweeps humtn nature to extremes of no- 
bility and basencss,^ to actions of heroic strength 
and cringing weakness. To lR>th Homer and 


Ibistoy, war is the realm of force and chance, 
and though both see in it occasions for courage 
and magnanimity and even for a kind of charity 
or at least compassion, the whole spectacle is 
one of agony, pervaded by darkness and dis- 
may, torn bodies and ruined minds. “Grievous 
war’’ is Homer’s repeated epithet. “Pale fear’’ 
and “black death’’ are the colors of battle. They 
are everywhere that Ares reigns, “.Ares, blood 
stained bane of mortals,’’ “stubborn god of war.’’ 

To the poet of any century, Homer or Tol- 
stoy, Virgil or Shakespeare, war’s human fea- 
tures appear to be unchanged even if its me- 
chanical dress and physical lineaments are al- 
tered — its weapons and armor, its organization 
of men and materials, its scope of operations in 
space and time. The historian who measures the 
contestants and keeps the score of victories and 
defeats takes a different view. He dwells on all 
the differences which mark progress in the art 
of war, or which enable wealthier and more ad- 
vanced societies to wage wars of greater magni- 
tude. To Herodotus, no military undertaking 
ever assumed the proportions of Xerxes’ army 
on the march, raising a cloud of dust from hori- 
zon to horizon. Y'ct Thucydides says that be- 
fore the Peloponnesian War “there was nothing 
on a great scale either in war or in other mat- 
ters.” 

The historian is attentive not only to weights 
and numbers, to the clianging accoutrement of 
war and its mechanical elaboration, but also to 
inventions in the sphere of strategy and tactics. 
"I'he Alexandrian phalanx, the patience of Fa- 
bius, the forced marches of Caesar, HannibaPs 
outflanking and enveloping movements at the 
battle of Cannae, the deployment in depth of 
the Roman legions on the Rhine— these are but 
a few of the inventions of military genius which, 
as Plutarch, Tacitus, and Gibbon recognize, 
have an effect far beyond the advantage that 
novelty initially gives them. They become the 
classical models of war’s art and the principles 
of its science. 

Ibistoy may scoff at the historians who stand 
in awe of military genius. He may be right that 
Kutuzov’s lack of plans rather than Napoleon’s 
air of outwitting all contingencies is the essence 
of great generalshiji. Nevertheless Tolstoy mag- 
nifies the campaign of 1812 as Ixryond compari- 
son the greatest mass movement of humanity, 
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from west to cast and then from east to west, 
Just as Flerodotus apotheosizes the movement 
of the Persian liordc from east to west and Thu- 
cydides the rise of i\thenian naval power. 

Writing from the center of a whole continent 
in arms a century later, Freud in 1915 gives his 
impression of what was yet to become the first 
world war. A war of such pro|K 3 rtions and feroc- 
ity was almost incredible before it happened. 
“Then the war in which we had refused to be- 
lieve broke out,” and, Freud writes, “not only 
is it more sanguinary and more destructive than 
any war of other days, because of the enormous- 
ly increased perfection of \vea[X)ns of at tac k and 
defense; bur it is at least as cruel, as embittered, 
as implacable as any that preceded it. ... It 
tramples in blind fury on all that comes in its 
way, as though there were to be no future and 
no gcxxlwill among men after it has passed. It 
rends all bonds of fellowship between the con- 
tending peoples, and threatens to leave such a 
legacy of embitterment as will make any re- 
newal of such bonds impossible for a long time 
to come.” 

The enemies of war use a variety of weapons 
in their attack. The Trajan IfWcw of Euripides 
cries out with the bitterness of Andromache 
and Hecuba against the misery of war’s inno- 
cent victims — the women and children who are 
left to mourn the vanquished or to l>ecome the 
victors’ spoils. Aristophanes turns laughter rath- 
er than pity and fear against the waste of war. 
Such comedies as the Peace, the Acharntans, the 
Lysistrata make light of the issues over which 
men fight, and give war the aspect of a weari- 
some business, preposterous in its motives and 
hollow in its victories. 

The genial satire of Rabelais exposes the im- 
postures of war, but beneath the horseplay 
which deflates by its exaggerations, there is the 
earnest, serious note of Grangousicr’s resolution 
not to “undertake war until 1 have first tried 
all the ways and means of peace.” Swift’s satire 
is not so amiable. In the eyes of the truly ra- 
tional Houyhnhnms, war appears to be as sense- 
less and despicable as the Yahoos who wage it. 
Gulliver tries to tell the Houyhnhnm who is 
his master about the wars of Europe, their 
causes and their cost. “I was going on to more 
particulars,” he relates, “when my master com- 


manded me silence. He said whoever under- 
stood the nature of the Yahoos might easily be- 
lieve it possible for so vile an animal to be capa- 
ble of every action I had named, if their strength 
and cunning equalled their malice. . . . When a 
creature pretending to reason could be capable 
of such enormities, he dreaded lest the corrup- 
tion of that faculty might be w^orsc than bru- 
tality itself. He seemed therefore confident that, 
instead of reason, we wcic only possessed of 
some (jualiiy fit ted to increase our natural vices.” 

According to Augustine, it is not man’s na- 
ture but his sinfulness which degrades him be- 
low the bl asts “devoid of rational will,” who 
“live more securely and peaceably with their 
own kind than men. . . . For not even lions or 
dragons have ever waged with their kind such 
wars as men have waged with one another.” 
Calling It “the greatest and most pomjXMis of 
human actions,” Montaigne asks whether war 
is not “the testimony of our w’eakness and im- 
perfection; for, in truth the science of undoing 
and killing one another, and of mining and 
destroying our own kind, has nothing in u so 
tempting as to make it coveted by b(*asls who 
have it not.” 

But in his essay Of 111 Means Employed to a 
Good End, MonlaTgne also quotes luvenal’s re- 
mark that “w'c sufler the ills of a long peace; 
luxury is more pernicious than wai.” He seems 
to approve the Roman policy of maintaining 
wars “not only to keep their own men in ac- 
tion, for fear lest idleness, the mother of cor- 
ruption, should bring upon them some worse 
inconvenience; but also to serve lor a blood- 
lellmg to their Republic, and a little to evapo- 
rate the tcK) vehement heal of their youth.” 
War as a purgatb e is a lamihar theme. I lobbes, 
like Malthus later, suggests that “when all the 
world is overcharged with inhabitants, then the 
last remedy of all is war; which provideth for 
every man, by victory or death.” 

Many writers sc^m to be ambivalent about 
war. Plato, for example, seems to see both sides 
of the question though he does not give them 
equal w'ciglit. In the Republic, Socrates pro- 
claims the discovcty that war is “derived from 
causes which are also the causes of almost all the 
evils in states, private as well as public.” In the 
Laws, the Athenian Stranger admits to Cleinias 
the Cretan that the laws of his city, devised 
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primarily with a view to war, can be justified 
insofar as they aim at courage; but he reminds 
him later that insofar as such laws “regarded a 
pan only, and not the whole of virtue, I disap- 
proved of them.” 

That he regards permanent peace as the ideal 
toward which the moral law commands us to 
strive, docs not prevent Kant from saying that 
“a prolonged peace favours the predominance 
of a mere commercial spirit, and with it a de- 
basing self-interest, cowardice, and cficmmacy, 
and tends to degrade the character of the na- 
tion.” Nor is war to be absolutely condemned. 
“Provid(‘d it is conducted with order and a 
sacred respect for the rights of civilians,” war 
itself, says Kant, “has something sublime ahoiu 
it, and gives nations that carry it on in such a 
manner a stamp of mind only the more sublime 
the more numerous the dangers to which they 
arc exposed, and which they arc able to meet 
with ioiiuvde.” Yet even while thinking that 
war can be a “spur for developing to the highest 
pilch all talents that minister to culture,” Kant 
reflects that the underlying purpose of war may 
be “to prepare the way for a rule of law govern- 
ing the freedom of states, and thus bring about 
iheir unity in a system established on a moral 
basis.” 

Hegel alone is not ambisaleiit. Not only is 
war not “to be reganied as an absolute evil,” 
but it is, according to Hegel, a necessary cor- 
rective for the corrosive influence of peace. 
“War is a state of affairs,” he writes, “which 
deals in earnest with the vanity of temporal 
goods and concerns — a vanity at other times 
the common theme of edifying sermonizing. . . . 
War has the higher significance that by its 
agency, as I have remarked clscsvhere, ‘the 
ethical health of peoples is preserved in their 
indifference to the stabilization of finite insti- 
tutions; just as the blowing of the winds pre- 
serves the sea from foulness w^hich would be the 
result of a prolonged calm, so also the wmip- 
tion in nations would be the product of pro- 
longed, let alone “perpetual,” peace.*” 

Far from agreeing with those who advocate 
“perpetual peace ... as an ideal towards w'hich 
hiinvaniiy should strive,” Hegel points out that 
“in peace civil life continually cxfxinds; all its 
departments wall themselves in, and in the long 
run men stagnate. ... As a result of war, na- 


tions are strengthened, and people involved in 
civil strife also acquire peace at home through 
making w^ars abroad.” 

To Prince Andrew in War and Peace who 
says that “the aim of war is murder; the meth- 
ods of war are spying, treachery, and their en- 
couragcm< nt”; or to Freud who says that “the 
waning slate permits itself every such misdeed, 
every such act of virflence, as w'ould disgrace 
the individual man,” Hegel has an answ'cr. 
“Slates are not private persons,” he says, “but 
completely autonomous totalities in themselves, 
and so the relation between them differs from 
a moral relation and a relation involving private 
rights. . . . The relation between stares is a re- 
lation between autonomous entities which make 
mutual stipulations, but which at the same rime 
are superior to these stipulations.” 

Self-interest, or “a will for its own welfare 
pure and simple,” is, according to Hegel, “the 
highest law governing the relation of one state 
to another.” Therefore, “when politics is al- 
leged to clash with morals ... the doctrine pro- 
pounded rests on superficial ideas about morali- 
ty, the nature of the state, and the state’s rela- 
tion to the moral point of view.” 

In Hegel’s view, “wars occur when the neces- 
sity of the case requires.” He is not alone in 
thinking w’ar inevitable, but others who think 
the same do not do so in the same nuxxi, or with 
the same opinion of the reason for its inevita- 
bility. “Drain the blood from men’s veins,” 
declares Prince Andrew’s father, “and put in 
water instead, then there w^ill be no more war!” 
It is an illusion, Freud thinks, to suppose that 
civilization so transforms human nature as to 
lift it above the impulses of w.ir. In war, he 
says, “our fcllow-citizcns have not sunk so low» 
as w'c feared, localise thev have never risen so 
high as we btdieved.” The s;k1 fact, he con- 
cludes, is that “war is not to Ix' abolished; so 
long as the conditions of existence among the 
nations are so varied, and the repulsions be- 
tween peoples so intense, there will bt*, there 
must be. wars.” 

William lames finds the human race as belli- 
cose as its individual members are instinctively 
pugnacious; and Alexander Hamilton sitys that 
if w'e “judge from the history of mankind, we 
shall be compelled to conclude that the fiery 
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and destructive passions of war reign in the hu* 
man breast with much more powerful sway 
than the mild and beneficent sentiments of 
peace, and that to model our political s^ stems 
upon specuhtions of lasting ti:anquilit>, is to 
calculate on the weaker springs of human char* 
acter 

To the extent ihit t\cn those who deplore 
war despair of lasting peace, Machiavelli may 
not be too cynical a realist when he advises the 
prmce that he * ought to have no other aim or 
thought, nor select anvthing else for his study, 
than war and its rules and discipline hen 

princes ha\ e thought more of east th in of arms, 
they have lost their states ” The prince ‘ought 
never, therefore, to have out of liis thoughts 
this sub|cct of war, and in peace he should ad 
diet himself more to its exercise than in war 
The pnnee who delays in order to save himself 
from war makes a serious imstakc War Machia 
velli tells him, “is not to be avoided, but is only 
deferred to your disadvantage “ 

Like Machiavtlli, Clcinias the Cretan m Pla- 
to’s Laws )ustifie$ his city s constant preoccu- 
pation with war or preparation for war The 
world is foolish, he thinks, “in not und^ rstand- 
ing that all imn art alwtys at war with ont 
another For what men in general term 
peace [is] only a name, in reality evers city is 
in a natural state of war with every other not 
indet d proclaimed b\ heralds, but everlasting “ 

Both Plato and Aristotle stem to agree that 
war IS somehow rooted in the nature of things 
— in the nature of men and the nature of cities 
Yet both also look upon war as transitory, even 
if recurrent “No one can be a true statesman, “ 
the Athenian Stranger tells Clem las, “who looks 
only, or first of all, to external warfare, nor will 
he ever be a sound legislator who orders fjcace 
for the sake of war, and not war for the sake of 
peace “ 1 he whole of life, according to Aris- 
totle, IS “divided into two |)arts, business and 
leisure, war and peace. . Fhcrc must be war 
for the sake of peace, business for the sake of 
leisure, things useful and necessary for the sake 
of things honorable Men must be able to 
engage in business and go to war, but leisure and 
peace arc better; they must do whai is neces- 
sary and indeed what is useful, but what is 
honorable is better.” 

But how docs war produce peace ? One an- 


swer may be Tristram Shandy’s, that ’‘as war 
begets poverty, poverty peace ” Another may 
be Virgil’s In the opening book of his Aeneid, 
Jove predicts the coming of a Caesar “destined 
to bound with occ in his domain, as with the 
stars his glory ” When at last Rome lias con- 
quered the world, the golden age of pcace—or 
at least the pax Romana- will supplant war’s 
age of iron “Then war shall be laid aside, and 
the harsh world soften to pi ice the accursed 
gates of Battle shall be shut with iron bar and 
clenching bolt, md godless Fren/y shall sit 
Within upon the weapons of savagiry ” 

In accordance, with this heaven laid destiny, 
Anchises bids his son Aeneas to mike war for 
the sake of ptacc ‘Romm, be this thy care — 
these thine arts -to bcai dominion over the ni- 
tions and to impose the law of pcaee lo spare 
the humbled iiid to war down the proud’ But 
someofthepioiid who iresiibjugalcd b\ Rome s 
legions take i diffticnt view of tJic peaei thit 
IS imposed hv lone of aims Tacitus ri ports the 
speech ol the British chit ft un Cjilguus in 
which he reft rs to those “terribli Romms irom 
whose oppression escape is viinly sought hv obi 
dience and submission lo iobbcr\, sliugh 
ter plunder, the) g^isc the King nimc ol (in 
pile they create i wilderness mdealJit pi lee “ 
Augustine more soberly reflects on the in 
cviiable frustration ot the Romm kind of pr icc 
“ I he imperial eiiv, ’he writes,* hasendi norid 
to impose on subject nations not only her \ oke , 
but her langmgc as i bond of peaee How 
many gre it w irs, how much slaiighierand blood 
shed, have provided this unity And though 
these are past, the end of these miseries has not 
yet come For though there have never been 
wanting, nor are yet wanting, hostile nitions 
beyond the empire, against whom wars have 
been and are waged, yet supposing there were 
no such nations, the very extent ol the empire 
itself has produced wars of a more obnoxious 
dcscription—siKial and eivil wars— and with 
these the whole rai c has been agitated, either 
by the actual confl ct or the fear of a renewed 
outbreak,” 

Despite iiis perceIption ot war’s failures, de- 
spite his enjoining the wise men, not merely to 
wage, but “to lament the necessity of just wars,” 
Augustine holds that it is “with the desire for 
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peace that wars are waged. . . . Every man seeks 
peace by waging war, but no man seeks war by 
making |^cacc. For even they who intentionally 
interrupt the peace in which they are living 
have no hatred of peace, bu t only wish i t changed 
into a peace that suits them better. . . . Even 
those whom they make war against they wish 
to make their own, and impose on them the 
laws of their own peace.** 

r\\'ice, according to Augustine, consists in 
harmony and concord. “Peace bi tween man 
anti man is well-ordered concord. Domestic 
peace is the well-ordered concord between those 
of the family who rule and those who obey. 
Civil peace is a similar concord among the citi- 
7 X 11 S. . . . The peace of all things is the tranquil- 
lity of order.” Without disagreeing essentially, 
Aquinas explains that peace involves more than 
concord. “Wherever peace is,*’ he says, “there 
is j, but there is not peace wherever 

there is concord, if we give peace its proper 
meaning.” The peace between men may con- 
sist in concord, “not indeed any kind of con- 
cord, but that which is well-ordered, through 
one man agreeing w'ith another in respect of 
something befitting to them both. For if one 
man agree w’ith another, not of bis owm accord, 
but through being forced , . . such concord is 
not really peace.’* 

For men to be at peace with one another, 
Aquinas believes, each must be at jjcacc with 
himself, but “man’s heart is not at peace, so 
long as he has not what he wants, or if, having 
what he wants, there still remains something 
for him to want.” This, according to Aquinas, 
explains why Augustine defined peace not sim- 
ply as concord, but as the tranquillity of order. 
for by “tranquillity” is meant all the desires of 
each individual man “being set at rest togeth- 
er.” It also explains why “those who seek war 
and dissension, desire nothing but peace, which 
they deem themselves not to have. For,” Aqui- 
nas reminds us, “there is no peace when a man 
enters into concord with another counter to 
wliat he would prefer. Consequently men seek 
by means of war to bn^ak this concord, because 
it is a defective peace, in order that they may 
obtain peace, where nothing is contrary to their 
will. Hence all wars arc waged that men may 
find a more perfect peace than that which they 
had heretofore.” 


The fundamental insight here seems to be 
that, though charity or love produces the unity 
of peace, peace is also “the work of justice” — 
indirectly, as Aquinas says, “insofar as justice 
removes the obstacles to peace.” I’hucydidcs 
gives us an historian’s confirmation of the theo- 
logian’s point. He tells us why he considers , the 
long truce or armistice — a period of no actual 
fighting— -to be a part of the war. “Only a mis- 
taken judgment,” he writes, “can object to 
including the interval of treaty in the war. 
Looked at by the light of facts it cannot, it will 
be found, be rationally considered a state of 
jieacr, where neither party either gave or got 
back all that they had agreed upon.” 

To the same effect is the speech of Hermoc- 
rates the Syracusan, which Thucydides reports. 
“Thai war is an evil is a pro|X)sition so familiar 
to everyone that it would be tedious to develop 
it. No one,” he declares, “is forced to engage 
in it by ignorance, or kept out of it by fear, if 
he fancies there is anything to be gained by it. 
... I suppose that no one will dispute that we 
went to war at first, in order to serve our 
several interests; that wc arc now, in view 
of the scune interests, debating how wc can 
make peace; and that if wc separate without 
having as we think our rights, wc shall go to 
w’ar again.” 

Thucydipi's* observatiov that periods of ar- 
mistice or truce arc part of w^ar, and the remark 
of Clcinias in Plato’s Laws that “every city is 
in a natural state of war waili every other,” may 
anticipate Hoblxrs, but full clarity on the point 
is not reached until Hobbes explicitly distin- 
guishes between war as battle and the state of 
war which always prevails between men or na- 
tions svhen they do not live together under a 
common government. 

“War consislclh not in battle only,” Hobbes 
explains, “or in the act of fighting; but in a tract 
of time, wherein the will to contend by battle 
is sufficiently known; and therefore the notion 
of time is to be considered in the nature of war, 
as it is in the nature of weather. For as the na- 
ture of foul weather lyeth not in a shower or 
two of rain, but in an inclination thereto of 
many days together, so the nature of War con- 
sisteth not in actual fighting but in the known 
disposition thereto, during all the time there 
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IS no assurance to the contrary. All other time 
IS Peace.” 

f lobbes does not exclude from the condition 
of peace differences between men or even dis- 
coid, but only fighting or the need to resort to 
fighting as a wav of settling differences or re- 
solving conflicts. He is cognuant of the distinc- 
tion which Macliiaselli paraphrases from Cic- 
ero. “There are two ways of con testing,” Mach- 
lavelli writes, “ihc one b> law, the other by 
force; the first method is proper to men, the 
second to beasts ” Here Machiavelh adds the 
comment that “kcaiise the first is ficqutntly 
not sufficient, it is ncccssaiv to have recourse to 
the second.” But Hobbes docs not think it is 
always necessary. At least there is a cure for 
“the war oi cvtrv man against every man.” 
That cure is the formation of a commonwealth 
and the institution of government with sufli- 
cicnt coercive force to maintain law and sccuie 
peace. “Anarchy and the condition of war,” 
according to Hobbes, are one and the same, a 
condition in which each man, being a law unto 
himself and judge m his own case, must of ne- 
cessii) rcsoit to force if he would impose his 
will upon, or resist the will of, another 

Since men arc everywhere found m societies, 
living under law and government, it might 
seem that the universal state of war to which 
Hobbes refers is now abohslud. Not so, accoid 
ing to Hobbes, for “though there had never 
been a time wherein particular men were in a 
condition of war one against another; \ct,” in 
his opinion, “in all times, kings and persons of 
sovereign authority, because of their independ- 
ency, are in continual jealousies, and in the 
state and posture of gladiators; having thtir 
weapons pointing, and tlieir eyes fixed on one 
another; that is, tlicir forts, gai risons, and guns 
upon the frontiers of their kingdoms, and con- 
tinual spies upon their iveighbors; which is a 
posture of War.” 

This notion that sovereigns aie always in a 
state of war with one another “Ix'causc being 
sovereigns they arc autonomous, / c., not sub- 
ject to any superior government— seems to be 
accepted by most of the great political writers 
who come after Hobbes. The point is sometimes 
differently formulated, but the basic insight re- 
mains essentially the same. 

Locke, for example, makes a threefold dis- 


tinction between the state of nature, which is 
anarchy or complete independence; the state of 
war, in which force without authority is re- 
sorted to by men to settle their differences; and 
the stale of civil society which provides law 
and gov eminent for the arbitration of disputes. 
“Civil society,” he writes, is “a stale of j)catc 
amongst those who are of il, from whom the 
state of war IS cxehklcd by the umpirage which 
they have provided in tluir legislative for the 
ending all diffc rentes that may rise amongst any 
of them.” 

Since Ixieke holds that “want of a common 
judge with authority puts all men in a state of 
lutiiic,” It follows for him that, though the 
state of nature and the stale ol war may not l>e 
identical, the stale of nature, unlike that of 
civil socictv, ineviiablv Lipscs into the state of 
war. II in a start of nature men fail to settle 
their different es by icason, tiu) enter into the 
state of vv ir which is the rialm ol (oiec ‘or a 
declared design of iorce . where ihcic is no 
common superior on earth to apj>cal to ioi ic- 
hef” 

With these qualifications, Lt>cke not tinlv 
agrees with Hobbes that “all princes and rulers 
of independent gUJvcinrnents all through the 
world are in a state of nature,” but also diaws 
from this the same iinplieaiion for wai and 
jxaec Since “the w'hole eornmuni tv isont IxhJv 
in the stale ot nature in respect of all other 
slates or persons out of its eommiinif y,” Dieke 
argues that the government of each state must 
have “the power ol war and ptMce, leagues and 
alliances,” in relation to cvciything external to 
Itself. 

Montesquieu and Rousseau slightly alter 
Hobbes’ point by attributing the origin of war 
itself to the existence of separate societies. War, 
wiiics RousstMu, •‘is a relation, not belwitn 
man and man, but? between State and Stale,” 
Because they aie Vm a state ol natuic among 
themselves,” bodifs politic experience, in his 
opinion, “the ineoi vcmences which had obliged 
individuals to forsfikc it. ... Hence arose na- 
tional wars, battles^ murders and reprisals, which 
shock nature and outrage reason.” 

Hegel’s ultimate icason for thinking that war 
is ineradicable seems to be not merely that sov- 
ereign states arc “in a state of nature in relation 
to each other,” but that they must always re- 
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main so. “There is no Praetor to judge between 
slates,” he writes; “at l)csi there may be .an ar- 
bitrator or a mediator, and even he exercises his 
functions contingently only, /.e., in dependence 
on the particular wills of the disputants.” 

That is why Hegel dismisses Kant’s idea “for 
securing ‘perpetual peace’ by a I-cague of Na- 
tions to adjust every dispute. . . . This idea,” 

I legcl writes, “presupposes an accord between 
states; this would rest on nionil and religious or 
other grounds and considerations, but in any 
case would always depend ultimately on a par- 
ticular sovereign will and for that reason would 
remain infected with contingency.” Hence, he 
concludes, “if slates disagree and their particular 
wills cannot be harmonized, the matter can 
only Ik' settled by war.” 

Kant agrees rnvr, in the absence of what he 
calls a “cosmo- political constitution” or world 
stale, is inevitable.” In their external lela- 
tions to oni* another, stales, “like lawless sav- 
ages, arc naturally in a non-juridical condition,” 
and this, according to Kant, “is a state of war, 
ill which the right of the stronger prevails; and 
although it may not in fact be always found as 
a state of actual war and incessant hostility . . . 
yet the condition is wrong in itself in the high- 
est degree, and the nations which form Stales 
contiguous to each other are bound mutually to 
pass out of it.” 

How shall this be accomplished? Is Kant’s 
idea the one Hegel aliribiitcs to him? Is the 
“alliance of nations,” of which he s})eaks, to be 
a “league of natiims” or does he have something 
more than that in mind when he says that “this 
mutual connection by alliance” must “take the 
form of a Federation”? 

On the one hand, he calls for “a universal 
Union of States analogous to that by which a 
Nation becomes a State,’’ and argues that “it 
is only thus that a real s/ute of Peace could be 
established.” But on the other, he explains that 
he means “only a voluntary combination of dif- 
ferent States that would be dissoluble at any 
lime, and nor such a union as is cmbcxlicd in 
the United Stales of America, founded upon a 
political constitution, and therefore indissolu- 
ble.” 

'I’hc arguments for the federal constitution 
of the United States help to make this issue 
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clear. The authors of the Constitution regard 
it as providing “a more perfect union” than the 
Articles of Confederation under which the thir- 
teen separate colonies arc banded together by 
little more than treaties or alliances. To the 
writers of The Federalist, who advocate the 
adoptir)n of a federal union to replace the loose 
confederacy or league of states, there is no tnid- 
dlc ground between the establishment of }x-ace 
through federal union and the continuation of 
the slate of war between separate states. 

“A man must be far gone in Utopian specu- 
lations,” Hamilton declares, “who can seriously 
doubt that, if these States should either be 
wholly disunited, or only united in partial con- 
federacies, the subdivisions into which they 
might l)e thrown would have frequent and vio- 
lent contests with each other. . . . 'lo look for a 
continuation of harmony between a nuinlier of 
independent, unconnected sovereignties in the 
same neighborhtxxJ, would be to disregard the 
uniform course of events, and to set at defiance 
the accumulated experience of ages.” In another 
paper, Hamilton admits that “there is nothing 
absurd or impracticable in the idea of a league 
or alliance bctw'ccn independent nations for 
certain defined purposes precisely stated in a 
treaty,” but he thinks that Europe has taught 
“an instructive but afflicting lesson to mankind, 
how little dependence is to be placed on treaties 
which have no other sanction than the obliga- 
tions of g(xxl faith.” 

lie returns therefore to attack the “visionary 
or designing men, who stand ready lo advexate 
the paradox of jxrpetual pc‘acc lx‘twccn the 
States, though dismembered and alienated from 
each other.” What reason have wc to expect, 
he asks, “peace and cordiality between the mcm- 
Ixrs of the present confederation, in a state of 
separation”? It seems to him “an established 
truth that the several stales, in the case of dis- 
union . . . would he subject to those vicissitudes 
of peace and war, of friendship and enmity with 
each other, which have fallen to the lot of all 
neighboring nations not united under one gov- 
ernment.” 

The Federalists do not seriously recommend 
their prescription for peace as a plan for the 
whole world. Yet they see the generalization 
that is implicit in all their reasoning. “Happy 
would it be,” Madison says, “if such a remedy 
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for Its infirmities could be enjoyed by all free 
go\ ernments, if a project equally effectual could 
be established for the universal peace ot man- 
kind!*’ 

John Stuart Mill, wnttng somewhat later and 
in the light of the experience of American fed- 
eration as a peace plan, seems to be even less 
ready to propose world federal govcinment as 
the indispensable condition ot world peace He 
has no doubt that federal union “puts an c nd 
to war and diplomatic quariels * But he docs 
not think that abrogating the distinction be 
iwctn fellow count lymen and foreigners by 
making them all fellow ciii/ens of an encom- 
jxissing state— -an object which is “one of the 
worthiest to which human endeavor can be 
directed ’ -can, “in the present stale of civili 
zation, be promoted by keeping diffcicnt na 
tionahtics of anything like equivalent strength 
under the same government “ 

Not only docs Kant dehniiclv dismiss the 
notion of a world union forimd along \nu ncan 
lines, but even that less perfect union of siitcs 
which would have the form of a Permanent 
Congress ofNattons^'" seems to him an impracti 
cable idea in the world as it is at the end of the 
eighteenth century “With the too great c\ 
tension of such a Union of States over vast rc 
gions,” he writes, “any government of it, and 
consequently the protection of its individual 
members, must at last become impossible , and 
thus a multitude of such corporations would 
again bring round a state of war.” 

Nevertheless, Kant refuses to yield complete 
ly to this conclusion “ The morally practicil 
reason,” he affirms, “utters within us its irrev- 
ocable Veto* 'There shall be no War ' Hence 
the question no longer is as to whether Perpet- 
ual Peace is a real thing or not a real thing, or 
as to whether we may not be deceiving our- 
selves when we adopt the fonner alternative, 
but we must act on the supjx>sition of its being 
real. We must work for what may perhaps not 
be realized . . and thus we may put an end to 
the ev il of wars, which have been the chief in- 
terest of the internal arrangements of all States 
without exception.” 

And in his Idea of a Universal Htstoty on a 
Cosmo-Polutcal Plan^ Kant docs more than 
urge upon us our moral duty to work for per- 
petual peace as prerequisite to “the higiiest 


political good ” He engages in prophecy He 
pictures the nations of the world “after many 
devastations, overthrows, and even complete 
internal exhaustion of their powers” as “driven 
forward to the goal which Reason might well 
have impressed upon them, even without so 
much sad experience This is none other than 
the advance out of the lawless state of savages 
and the entering into a Federation of Nations 
However visionary this idea may apj^eai to 
be . . It IS nevertheless the inevitable issue of 
the necessity in which men involve one an- 
other ” 

Tm AHGUMFNl FOR WORLD CK)VFRNME\T as 

the means to world peace is nowhere made in 
the great books is explicitly as in Dante s De 
Monarchta “Wluitvci there cm be conten 
tion, Dante writes, ‘there judgment should 
exist, otherwise things should evist impe rkclly. 
Without their own me ms ot idjusimeni or cor 
reel on Between any two governments, 
neither ot which is in in\ viav subordinate to 
the other, contention tin insc cither through 
their own fault or th it of their subjects J his is 
evident Ihereforc there should be judieUum 
between them \nd since ni ithcr cm know the 
affairs ot the other, not being subordinate (lor 
among equals then is no authoiiiv) then must 
be a third and wider fwwvei which rules both 
Within Its own jurisdiction 

I his third jxiwer,” Dante continues, is 
either the world government, or it is not If it 
is, we have reached our conclusion, if it is not, 
It must in turn have its equal outside its juris- 
diction, and then it will need a third part\ as a 
judge, and so ad mjimtumy which is impossible 
So we must arrive at a first and supreme judge 
for whom all contentions are judicable either 
directly or indirectly. . . Therefore, world- 
government IS necessary for the world ” Aris 
torle, according tq Danit, “saw this argument 
when he said, *7 Kings hate to be in disorder, 
but a plurality of Cuthonties i$ disorder, there- 
fore authority is si|glc.” But Aristotle certainly 
did not draw the conclusion that a single gov- 
ernment cmbracii^ all mankind should be in- 
stituted so that “liy common law it might lead 
all toward peace ” Nor, with the exception of 
Kant, does any other great author argue to this 
conclusion But, as we have seen, Kant, unlike 
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Dante, reaches this conclusion only to qualify 
his acceptance of it and his advocacy of world 
government. 

Nevertheless, several of the great hooks do 
contain the nerve of the argument. It is con- 
tained in one fundamental proposition that is 
variously enunciated by Hobbes and I^ke, 
Rousseau and the Federalists. That proposition 
is: As anarchy leads to war^ government estab^ 
lishes peace, and just laws preserve it. By induc- 
tive generalization, it seems to follow that, if 
local peace depends on local government, world 
peace depends on world government . 

But if, except for Dante and Kant, no one 
until the present made this inference, the tra- 
dition of western thought does include, not 
only the essential premise for making the in- 
ference, but also the controlling vision of a po- 
litically united humanity— all men as fellow 
citi7(*n> 1 single political society embracing 
the earth. 

Kant speaks of “the right of man as a citizen 
ol the world to attempt to enter into communion 
with all others.” Epictetus says, “there is but 
one course open to men, to do as Socrates did: 
never to reply to one who asks his country, T 
am an Athenian,* or ‘I am a Corinthian,’ but T 
am a citizen of the universe.”* 

Reflecting on the fact that man’s “nature is 
rational and social,” Marcus Aurelius declares: 
“My city and my country, so far as I am An- 
toninus, is Rome, but so far as I am a man, it is 
the world.” If we look at *‘\\hat value every- 
thing has with reference to the whole,” we will 
perceive that man “is a citizen of the highest 
city, of which ail other cities arc like families.” 
The reason which is common to all men dictates 
a common law of human life. “If this is so,” 


Aurelius argues, “w'e arc fellow citizens; if this 
is so, we arc members of one political commu- 
nity; if this is so, the world is in a manner a 
state.” 

Aristotle describes how the family is formed 
by the union of man and wife, parents and chil- 
dren; and from this first of all social units, ,thc 
tribe or village is formed by a union of families, 
and the city or state by a union of villages. He 
docs not carry this scries on to its natural termi- 
nus, but Augustine does. “After the state or 
city,” Augustine says, “comes the world, the 
third circle of human society— the first being 
the family, the second the city.” 

Yet Augustine, who orders earthly peace to 
the peace of heaven, docs not prophesy a single 
political community of all men living together 
under one government. I’he heavenly city, he 
says, “while it sojourns on earth, calls citizens 
out of all nations, and gathers together a society 
of pilgrims of all languages, not scrupling about 
diversities in the manners, laws, and insti- 
tutions whereby earthly peace is secured and 
maintained, but recognizing that, how'cver 
various these arc, they all tend to one and the 
same end of earthly peace.” 

One and the same end of earthly peace may 
require one city of man as well as one city of 
God. That, according to Dostoevsky, seems to 
be implied in the feet that “the craving for 
universal unity is the third and last anguish of 
men. Mankind as a whole,” he writes, “has al- 
w^ays striven to organize a universal stale. There 
have been many great nations with great his- 
tories, but the more highly developed the more 
unhappy they were, for they felt more acutely 
than other people the craving for w^orld-wide 
union.” 
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I F the only questions about wealth conctriutl 
the means of getting and keeping it, the 
causes ot its increase and decrease, the idea of 
wcaltli would be confined to economics The 
end of the medical art is health,” writes \nsiotle 
in the Ethics, and “that of economics, wealth ” 
But as the E/Zizcr indicates, the moralist and the 
statesman are also concerned with health and 
wealth— not simply as things to get and keep, 
but in relation to all other goods and as con 
stituents of the good life and the good soeict). 
What is regarded as the end in economies may 
be only a means in ethics and politics, in which 
case, Aristotle suggests, the latter sciences sub 
ordinate economics, e\cn as politics subordi- 
nates military strategy, and military siraicgy 
the making and use of armaments. 

The discussion of nehes in* the tradition of 
the great books exhibits these two ways of con- 
sidenng wealth The Bible, the poets, historians, 
and philosophers deal with wealth as a factor in 
the life of men and societies. They sciuiinizc 
the desire for wealth or the love of money in 
relation to sm and yirtue. They raise questions 
of justice concerning the distribution of wealth, 
the rights of properly, and fairness in exchange 
—in buying and selling, borrowing and lend- 
ing, and m compensating the laborer They 
dcsciibc the effect of poyerty and prosperity 
or opulence upon states, and prescril)c the atti- 
tude which individual men as well as societies 
should take toward wealth and poverty. 

Throughout it seems to be assumed that 
wealth IS merely a mearcs, however important 
or indispensable. Though wealth may also be 
viewed as an end when the problem is one of 
how to acquire, produce, or increase it, the 
fact that, when possessed, it should be treated 
as a means, leads the moralist to condemn not 
only the miser, the hoarder, or the man who 
devotes his whole life to making money, bur 


also those who elevaic wcaltli inio the sort of 
end which justifies any means that can advance 
ils pursuit. 

The other approach is that of the economist. 
Two of the great books— Smith's Wealth of 
Nations and Marx’s Capital — deal not with 
wealth as a means, hut with the means to wealth 
A third, though by titk 4 Diuourse on Political 
Economy, is concerned with the principles of 
government, and with wealth only insolar as, 
in Rousseau’s conception, governnn nt iiuliuks 
“the admimst ration of property” as well as the 
protection ol persons “Provision foi the public 
wants/’ he writes, is “the third esscniiat duty 
of goNcrnmcnt ” 

Rousseau explains iht title of his tieatise b^ 
reference to the ct>mologv of the word “eeon- 
omy,” which “meant originally only the wise 
am! legitimate government of the household 
for the common good of the whole famih ’ 
It IS in this sense that Aristotle employs ihc 
word and that a work sometimes attributed to 
him bears it as the title “The meaning of the 
term,” Rousseau goes on, “was then extenckd 
to the government of that great family, tlie 
Stale. To distinguish these two senses ol the 
word, the latter is called general or political 
economy, the former domestic or particular 
economy.” 

Adam Smith juscs the term more narrow h. 
Not only does hf limit his inquiry to the nature 
and causes of v^alth, but by specifying “the 
w^calth of natiori,” he restricts himself to politi- 
cal economy wlich, he says, has “two distinct 
objects: first, to^ provide a plentiful revenue or 
subsistence for die people, or more properly to 
enable them to provide such a revenue or sub- 
sistence for tfaeitisclves; and secondly, to supply 
the state or commonwealth with a revenue 
sufficient for the public services.” In saying 
tliat the political economist aims “to enrich 
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both the people and the sovereign,” and that 
“the great object of the political economy of 
every country is to increase the riches and 
power of that country,” Smith takes wealth as 
an end (though it n)ay also be a means, “so far 
as power depends upon riches”) and tries to 
formulate the natural laws of wealth-making. 

Nowhere does he define the quantity of 
wealth which shoukl satisfy a nation. The nat* 
ural resources of a country, the size and in- 
dustry of its population, and various unfavor- 
able contingencies, may set certain bounds to 
the maximization of weal th . Within i hese bounds 
the country which adopts and follows a sound 
system of political economy— one which ac- 
cords with the right conception of wealth and 
its causes— can (and deserves to) become as 
wealthy as (X)ssible. 

Yet Smith, in treating wealth as an end and 
its incrc'iv^ widiout limit as a good, does not 
make economics absolutely autonomous. He 
regards political economy as a pan of politics — 
“a branch of the science of a statesman or legis- 
lator” --and to that extent implies that other 
considerations than wealth may control the 
policies of a nation in its regulation of agri- 
culture, industry, domestic commerce, and 
foreign trade. 

Furthermore, the larger moral questions 
which accompany Smith’s economic specula- 
tions in his Leaures on Jurisprudence and his 
earlier treatise Of the Moral Sentiments are not 
entirely absent from the Wealth of Nations. But 
to the extent that he weites purely as an econo- 
mist concerned with securing “cheapness or 
plenty” or, what for him is the same, “wealth 
and abundance,” he adheres to considerations 
of expediency and only infrequently permits 
himself obiter dicta on justice or questions of 
right and wrong. 

Karl Marx also writes as an economist. He 
details the factors which govern the production 
and distribution of wealth as these manifest 
themselves in the great historic .systems of pro- 
duction— -the slave economy, the feudal econ- 
omy, and the bourgeois or capitalist economy. 
So far he is a scientist and, even more than Adam 
Smith, an historian wJbo describes how wealth 
is acquired and how it multiplies by repro- 
ducing itself. But Marx is much less content 
than Smith to stop there. Smith tries to dc- 
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scribe the economic process scientifically in 
order to prescribe the means a nation should 
use to become increasingly prosperous, but 
Marx undertakes todcscribe it in order to criti- 
cize the way in which some men get richer 
than they need be while others become poorer 
than they should be. 

His critical purpose makes inevitable the 
expression of moral judgments concerning such 
inequities; and by implication they arc every- 
where present. For example, a descriptive 
phrase like “surplus value” connotes “unearned 
increment”; an apparently neutral economic 
term like “profit” is given the invidious moral 
significance traditionally attached to “usury.” 
Nor does Marx rest with criticism. He has an 
economic program to propose, a program he re- 
veals more clearly in the Communist Manifesto 
than in Capital. The aim is not primarily to in- 
crease the production of wealth, bur to remedy 
its inequitable distribution under all past eco- 
nomic systems. This program looks forward to 
the final revolution which will bring the neces- 
sary historic motion of progress to its culmina- 
tion when socialism replaces capitalism. 

Smith and Marx, it appears, are not econo- 
mists in the same sense. But it m.iy be supjX)sed 
that, in spite of their different purposes, they 
would as scientists agree in their description of 
economic phtnomena. To some extent they do, 
yet the difference in their point of view and 
aim leads to a quarrel about facts, or at least 
about their interpretation. 

Classical economists in the tradition of Adam 
Smith dispute the consequences which Marx 
draws from the labor theory of value, especially 
with regard to the origin of profit from the 
surplus product of unpaid labor lime. Profit 
seems to them as much a pan of the natural 
price of commodiiics as the wages paid to lalxjr 
and the rent paid to the landlord. 

“In exchanging the complete manufacture 
cither for money, for labor, or for other goods, 
over and above what may be sufficient to pay 
the price of the materials, and the WMges of the 
workmen, something,” w rites Smith, “must be 
given for the profits of the undertaker of the 
work who hazards his slock in this adventure. 
The value which the workmen add to the ma- 
terials, therefore, resolves itself in this case into 
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two parts, of which the one pays their wages, 
the other the profits of their employer upon 
the whole stock of materials and wages which 
he advanced. He could have no interest to em- 
ploy them, unless he expected from the sale of 
their work something more than what was suf- 
ficient to replace his stock to him; and he could 
have no interest to employ a great stock rather 
than a small one, unless liis piofits were to bear 
some proportion to the extent of his stock.** 

It is precisely on this point of profit as a re- 
turn for risking one’s capital slock that Nfarx 
charges Smith, and after him, Ricardo and 
J. S. Mill, with being apologists for the capital- 
istic system. He quotes Miirs statement that 
“the cause of profit is that labor produces more 
than is required for its support.’* The fact that 
Mill does not question the validity of this sur- 
plus value, which accrues as profit to the en- 
trepreneur^ the fact that Ricardo treats suiplus 
value, according to Marx, “as a thing inherent 
in the capitalist mode of pnxluction, which 
mode, in his eyes, is the natural form of social 
production,** is explicable, in Marx’s view% only 
if we recognize that their economic theories 
mix special pleading with science. “These Ixmr- 
geois economists instinctively saw, and rightly 
so,’* he says, “that it is very dangerous to stir 
too deeply the burning question of the origin 
of surplus value.” 

Though he distinguisjjcs between its classical 
and vulgar forms, political economy for Marx is 
a bourgeois science, whicli “first sprang into 
being during the period of manufacture.” Po- 
litical economy “has generally been content to 
take, just as they were, the terms of commercial 
and industrial life,*’ Engels remarks in a prefa- 
tory note to Capital^ and so it “never went 
beyond the received notions of profit and rent, 
never c.xamined ihis unpaid part of the product 
(called by Marx surplus-product) in its inicg- 
rity as a whole, and therefore never arrived at a 
clear comprehension, either of its origin and 
nature, or of the laws that regulate the subse- 
quent distribution of its value.” 

Marx’s w'ork is, in his owm conception of it, 
at one and the same time a criticism of the 
capitalist economy and of the science of eco- 
nomics which accepts and defends that eco- 
nomic system. In his own preface to Capital^ 
Marx tells the reader that the “volume which I 


now submit to the public forms the continu- 
ation” of an earlier work -^f / Contribution to the 
Critique of Political Economy, Within the sphere 
of political economy as defined by the problem 
of augmenting a nation’s wealth, the author of 
the Wealth of Nations similarly finds a critique 
of prevalent economic fallacies — those of the 
physiocrats and the mercantilists — inseparable 
from the constructive statement of his own 
theory. 

Economists lngace in controversy over tech- 
nical points in the analysis of production, ex- 
change, and distiibiition,ot in tlie development 
of theoiics of value and price, money and capi- 
tal, property and poverty. Such controversy 
tends to become complicated both by tlie huger 
questions in which the economic issues are im- 
bedded, and also by the diflereiu pfiints ol de- 
parture and the diffcrcni objecines of the 
economists. What at first may look like a sinifilc 
issue of fact often fails on closer esaniination 
to be capable of resolution b\ seientilu m(|iiirv, 
or simply by an accurate dcsciifnion of the 
phenomena. 

Even when .all relevant matters of fact aic 
determined, cortflicting iiitcrpretarioii'* of tlieir 
significance remain. Bchiiui these lie ilncigent 
presuppositions, often unexpressed. 1'liose who 
start with different conceptions oj the iiroblt in, 
and fiom different principles assumed rather 
than argued, tend to reach conclusions which 
may appear to he opposed but which tJo not 
really exclude one another — at least not totally . 
Each from its own point of view may be true, 
and from that point of view the other is not so 
much false as irrelevant. 

Smith may be right, for example, when he 
says that “the consideration of his own private 
profit is the sole motive which determines the 
owTier of any capital to employ it cither in agri- 
culture, in man|ifactures, or in some particular 
branch of the Wholesale or retail trade. The 
different quantfiies of productive labor which 
it may put into inotion, and the difTcrcni values 
which it may add to the annual produce of the 
land and labor of the society, according as it is 
employed in one or other of those different 
ways, never enter his thoughts.” Smith may be 
right, not only as to the fact asserted, but also 
with regard to its implication for the increase 
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of the nation’s wealth: that the wealth of a 
society increases as owners of capital act from 
self-interest in a system of free enterprise which 
permits the possibility of profits to indemnify 
them against the risk of losses and to reward 
them for the thrift whereby they accumulated 
capital to invest productively. 

But Mar'c may also be right when he says 
I hat the system of free enterprise and capital- 
istic production could not have started simply 
through the thrift of individuals, but required 
a primitive accumulation of capital. “The 
accumulation of capital,” he says, “presupposes 
surplus- value; surplus- value presupposes capi- 
talistic prt>durtion; capitalistic production pre- 
supposes the existence of considerable masses of 
capital and labor-power in the hands of pro- 
ducers of commodities. 'I'he whole movement, 
therefore, seems to turn in a vicious circle, out 
of wlnrlj » can only get by suj)posing a primi- 
tive accumulation (previous accumulation of 
Adam Smith) preceding capitalistic accumu- 
lation,” a primitive accumulation which is 
“nothing else than the historical process of 
divorcing the producer from tlie means of pro- 
duction.” He may be right, furthermore, when 
he goes on to say that “the economic structure 
of capitalistic society has grown out of the eco- 
nomic structure of feudal society, . . . The his- 
torical movement which changes the producers 
into wage-workers appears, on the one hand, 
as their emancipation from serfdom and from 
the fetters of the guilds . . . but, on the other 
hand, these new freedmen b(‘came sellers of 
themselves only after they had been robbc<l of 
all their own means of production, and of all 
the guarantees of existence aflbrdcd by the old 
feudal arrangements.” 

It may be true that a capitalist who privately 
owns means of production would not invest 
them without the possibility of gaining a profit. 
It may be true, as Smith would insist, that he 
would not be justified in doing so. This, how- 
ever, does not invalidate —as it is not invali- 
dated by — Marx’s theory of the “original ex- 
propriation” which, in his opinion, initiated 
capitalistic enterprise; nor docs it conflict with 
Marx’s insistence that the capitalist must ex- 
ploit labor in order to make profits, since he can 
derive them only from the surplus value cre- 
ated by wagC’laix)rcrs who produce more than 
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is returned to them for their own needs or sub* 
sistence. 

The FORhOoiNG POINT AND counter-point in 
economic theory must serve as one example of 
the w'ay in which Smith and Marx pass each 
other, rather than meet, on many of the befsic 
economic issues. It would be impossible, within 
the compass of this Introduction, to chart the 
intricate relationship of their thought, includ- 
ing their agreements and clear opjxjsi lions as 
well as the matters on which they simply di- 
verge because they are discussing the same 
problem from different view points. The reader 
can discover for himself in greater detail the 
pattern of conversation bctw'ecn these two 
great economists by studying the passages from 
their works which arc cited in the References. 

As a glance at the Outline of Topics will 
show, many of the headings represent tech- 
nical problems or issues in economic theory, as 
that IS narrowly conceived in modern limes. 
Some, how^ever, are more general. They state 
themes which place the discussion of wealth in 
the larger context of moral and political ques- 
tions and which, throughout the whole tra- 
dition, engage poets, historians, and philoso- 
phers -not merely the economists of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. 

To some extent the more general themes arc 
treated in other chapters, such as Labor, Jus- 
tice, Oligarchy, Viriue and Happiness, 
Famu y and State. Heic we shall consider them 
for their bearing on the nature and kinds, the 
sources and uses, of wealth, and also its good- 
ness and evil. 

The ancients conceive wealth as consisting 
in the variety of external goods which sustain life 
—food, clothing, and shelter. But w'callh may 
include more tlian the bare necessities. When 
Socrates in the Republic ouxVincs a simple econ- 
omy w4nch aims to satisfy only basic needs, 
Glaucon tells him that he is “providing for a 
city of pigs.” More is required, he says, for 
“the orilinary conveniences of life. People who 
arc to Ik* comfortable are accustomed to lie on 
sofas, and dine off tables, and they should have 
sauces and sweets in the mcKlcrn style.” .Socrates 
replies by projecting “a Itixutious State” ~“a 
State at fever heat” —which goes beyond the 
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necessaries, *‘such as houses and clothes and 
shoes. The arts of the painter and the embroi- 
derer,” lie says, "will have to be set in motion, 
and gold and ivory and all sorts of materials 
procured”; and the city will “have to fill and 
swell with a multitude of callings which arc not 
required by any natural want.” 

This distinction between necessities and lux- 
uries, which has many implications for ethics 
and economics as well as for politics, docs not 
draw the line between natural and artificial 
wealth. Nor is natural wealth identified exclu- 
sively with natural resources in their pure state, 
unconverted by labor for use or consumption. 
Wealth is generally thought to comprise all 
consumable goods, w'hethcr necessities or luxu- 
ries, whether products of hunting, agriculture, 
or manufacture, and all the means of producing 
them. Only money is excluded. Only money is 
declared to be cither not wealth at all or arti- 
ficial w^ealth. 

Yet the confusion of money with wealth 
seems to be prevalent at all times, as repeated 
attempts to correct llie fallacy indicate. I'hc 
use of money oiiginates, according to Aristotle, 
with retail trade, which is “not a natural part of 
the art of getting wealth”; for, he goes on, “had 
it been so, men would have ceased to exchange 
when they had enough.” What Aristotle calls 
retail trade replaces “the barter of necessary 
articles.” Made possible by the use of coin, re- 
tail trade, he says, comes to l>c thought of as 
“the art which produces riches and wealth. 

“Indeed,” Aristotle continues, “riches is as- 
sumed by many to be only a quantity of coin.” 
But he agrees with those who maintain, to the 
contrary, that “coined money is a mere sham, a 
thing not natural, but conventional only . . . 
because it is not useful as a means to any of the 
necessities of life, and he who is rich in coin may 
often be in want of necessary food. But how 
can that be wealth of whieh a man may have a 
great abundance and yet perish with hunger, 
like Midas in the fiiblc, whose insatiable prayer 
turned everything that was set before him into 
gold?” 

To say that money in itself cannot satisfy 
any natural need docs not imply that it serves 
no economic purpose. Plato and Aristotle, 
Hobbes, Iwockc, and Kant, as well as Smith and 
Mafjc, understand the utility of money as a 


medium of exchange, indispensable for “the 
circulation of commodities”— -to use Marx's 
phrase— beyond the stage of barter. Money is 
not only a medium of exchange, according to 
Plato: it “reduces the inequalities and incom- 
mensurabilities of goods to equality and com- 
mon measure”; and Aristotle seems to antici- 
pate Marx’s conception of money as the uni- 
versal form in which all economic values can 
be expressed when he defines “wealth” to mean 
“all things whose value is measured by money.” 

The economic utility of money in exchange 
and as a measure of value, or even the fact that 
gold and silver coin may have some intrinsic 
value because of the labor involved in mining 
and minting the metals, docs not alter the dis- 
tinction between natuial and artificial wealth. 
“Natural wealth,” Aquinas explains, “is that 
which serxes man as a remedy for his natural 
wants, such as food, drink, clrjihing, cars, dwell- 
ings, and such like; while artificial wealth, such 
as money, is that winch is not a direct help lo 
natuic, hut is invented hy man fur the con- 
venience of exchange and as a mcasuic oi all 
things saleable.” 

The same point is restated by I.ockc in the 
seventeenth century, but it is still necessary 
for Smith a century later to argue against the 
mercantilist theory ol national prosperity, on 
the ground that it confuses wealth with money. 
“It would be tiK) ridiculous to go about serious- 
ly to prove,” Smith writes, ‘that wealth docs 
not consist m money, or in gold or silver; but 
what money purchases, and is valuable only 
for purchasing. . . . Croods can serve many other 
purpostrs besides purchasing money, but money 
can serve no other purpose besides purchasing 
goods. Money, iherclore, necessarily runs after 
goods, but goods do not always or necessarily 
run after money* The man who buys, does not 
always mean to s^ll again, but frequently to use 
or consume; whefeas he who .sells, always means, 
to buy again.” I 

Nevertheless, flint “xvcalth consistsin money, 
or in gold and si^i^er, is a popular notion which 
naturally arises ifrom the double function of 
money, as the initrument of commerce, and as 
the measure of v^uc.” The notion is so familiar 
that. Smith observes, “even they, who arc con- 
vinced of its absurdity, are very apt to forget 
their own principles, and in the course of their 
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reasonings to take it for granted as a certain and 
undeniable truth. Some of the best English 
writers on commerce sc*t out with observing 
that the wealth of a country consists, nor in its 
gold and silver only, but in its lands, houses, 
and consumable goods of all different kinds. In 
the course of their reasonings, however, the 
land, houses, and consumable goods seem to 
slip out of their memory, and the strain of their 
argument frequently supposes that all wealth 
consists in gold and silver, and to multiply these 
metals is the great object of national industry 
and commerce.’* 

The two principles of the mercantilist policy 
arc, according to Smith, that “wealth con- 
sisted in gold and silver, and that those metals 
could be brought into a country which had no 
mines only by the balance of trade, or by ex- 
porting to a greater value than it imported.” A 
favorable balance of trade thus necessarily be- 
came the sole object of the mercantilists; and, 
Smith adds, “its two great engines for enrich- 
ing the country, therefore, were restraints 
upon imix)rtation, and encouragements to ex- 
portation.” 

Since in his opinion the wealth of a nation 
consists in “the whole annual produce of its 
land and labor,” Smith opjX)scs all such re- 
straints, and with them the protection of mo- 
nopolies. He advocates free trade and the free 
competition of producers, within a country as 
well as between domestic and foreign pro- 
ducers, on tlic ground that “consumption is the 
sole end and purpose of all production; and the 
interest of the producer ought to be attended 
to, only so far as it may be necessary for pro- 
moting that of the consumer. But in the mer- 
cantile system,” Smith claims, “the interest of 
the consumer is almost constantly sacrificed to 
that of the producer.” A laissez-faire economy, 
he thinks, not only reverses this situation, 
but also, by preferring more consumable com- 
modities to more gold and silver, lends to in- 
crease the real, not the artificial wealth of a 
nation. 

Marx also criticizes the mercantilist error, 
but in terms of his theory that “since the pro- 
duction of surplus-value is the chief end and 
aim of capitalist production ... the greatness 
of a man's or a nation's wealth should be meas- 
ured, not by the absolute quantity produced. 
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but by the relative magnitude of the surplus-* 
value.” 

Surplus value cannot be produced by ex- 
change. Against the mercantilists who “derived 
the excess of the price over the cost of produc- 
tion of the product, from the act of exchange, 
from the product being sold above its value,” 
Marx quotes Mill’s statement that “profit arises, 
not from the incident of exchange, bur from 
the productive jKiu'cr of labor; and the general 
profit of the country is always what the pro- 
ductive power of labor makes it, whether any 
exchange takes place or not.” 

But this is not the whole picture, according 
to Marx. Although it is impos'siblc for capital 
or surplus value “to be produced bv circula- 
tion,*' or the exchange of commodities, he also 
thinks it is “imtxjssible that outside the sphere 
of circulation, a producer of commodities can, 
without coming into contact with other com- 
modity owners, expand value, and consequent- 
ly convert money or commodities into capital.” 
The tw'o sides of the picture arc brought to- 
gether, in Marx's view, by the treatment of 
labr)r itself as a commodity, and the buying 
and selling of lalwr power in the open market. 

Thf. nisTiN’CTioN BETWT.EN RE. VI. Wealth and 
money and the distinction betw'cen necessities 
and luxuries have more than economic signifi- 
cance. They arc basic to the moralist’s strictures 
concerning the desire for wealth, its place in 
the order of goods, and the way it can be put lo 
goo(i use. 

It is not only St. Paul w ho says that “the love 
of money is the root of all evil.” It is not only 
Christian theologians like Augustine and .Aqui- 
nas who explain how “last of the eyes” or covet- 
ousness is a capital sin and as such the principle 
of many other transgressions. .\s Marx [xnnts 
out, the Greeks also “denounced money as sub- 
versive of the economical and moral order of 
things.” In the passage in Sophocles’ Antigone 
which he quotes, Creon declares: “Nothing so 
evil as money ever grew to be current among 
men. This lays cities low', this drives men from 
their homes, this trains and warps honest souls 
till they set themselves to works of shame; this 
still teaches folk to practice villainies, and to 
know every godless deed.” 

Plato condemns the oligarchical state by 
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comparing it to the miser and money-maker 
among men. “Such a Stale,” he says, “aims to 
become as rich as possible, a desire which is 
insatiable.” In the Lau^s, the Athenian Stranger 
explains W'hy the reasonable statesman should 
not aim to make “the state for the true interests 
of which he is advising ... as great and as rich 
as possible,” if he also “desires to have the city 
the best and happiest possible”; for though 
each may be possible alone, they are not pos- 
sible together. It is impossible, he holds, to be 
“good in a high degree and rich in a high degree 
at the same time.” 

What Plato says of the oligarch, Marx says of 
the capitalist: “He shares with the miser the 
passion for wealth as wealth.” But, Marx adds, 
“that which in the miser is a mere idiosyncrasy 
is, in the capitalist, the clTcct of the social mech- 
anism, of which he is but one of the wheels.” 
Involved as he is by the system in “the restless 
never-ending process of profit-making,” the in- 
dividual capitalist, like the miser, exhibits “this 
boundless greed after riches, this passionate 
chase after exchange-value.” 

I'hc root of the evil in the love of money — 
of “gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold,” 
which Shakespeare calls the “common whore of 
mankind”— is the boundlessness of the lust. 
The hoarding of anything springs from an in- 
satiable desire, but because money can he con- 
verted into every sort of commodity, it is, 
according to Marx, the ideal object of hoarding. 
“The antagonism between the quantitative 
limits of money and its qualitative boundless- 
ness,” he writes, “continually acts as a spur to 
the hoarder in his Sisyphus-like labor of accu- 
mulating.” 

In the light of such observations, Marx cites 
with approval Aristotle’s distinction between 
“economic” and “chrematistic” or what Aris- 
totle difTcrentiates as the two arts of wealth- 
getting. Considering economics «is the manage- 
ment of a household, Aristotle says that the art 
of acquisition which is a natural part of it “must 
cither find ready to hand, or itself provide, 
such things necessary to life, and useful for the 
community of the family or slate, as can be 
stored. They arc the elements of irue riches; 
for the amount of property which is needed for 
a good life is not unlimited.” But “there is 
another variety of the art of acquisition which 


is commonly and rightly called an art of wealth- 
getting, and has in fact suggested that riches 
and property have no limit.” 

The two arts tend to become confused in 
men’s minds. “Some persons arc led to believe,” 
Aristotle observes, “that gelling wealth is the 
object of household management, and the 
whole idea of their lives is that they ought 
cither to increase their money without limit, or 
at any rate not to lose it. The origin of this 
disposition in men is that they arc intent upon 
living only, and not upon living well; and as 
their desires arc unlimited, they also desire that 
the means of gratifying them should be with- 
out limit.” Even “those who do aim at a good 
life seek the means of obtaining bodily pleas- 
ures; and, since the enjoyment of these appears 
to depend upon property, they are absorbed in 
gelling w'ealth ; and thus there arises the second 
kind of w'eallh-getting.” 

Plato, like Aristoi Ic, w hile admit ting the serv- 
ice of retail trade in effecting the exchange of 
commodities, condemns the tendency ol its 
practitioners to make “gams without limit.” 
In the Laws, fiulhermore, he prohibits interest 
on loans; and in the Republic, he di‘scribes this 
form of money king as a process in which 
“men of business . . . insert their sting— that 
is, their money— into someone else who is not 
on his guard against them, and recover the 
parent sum many limes over multiplied into a 
family of children.” This biological metaphor 
for making money out of money appears also 
in Aristotle. The term “interest,” he says, 
“means the birth of money from money.” Of 
all forms of money-making, this “breeding of 
money” is, in his opinion, the most unnatural. 
“Usury, whicli makes a gain out of money it- 
self,” Aristotle writes, violates the natural ob- 
ject of money— *“i mended to be used in ex- 
change, but not to increase at interest.” 

> 

Intkrest and ufisuRY are not distinguislied in 
the Old Tesramjent. “Take thou no usury of 
him, or increase,” is the command in I^cvilicus. 
But this rule d<ies not apply to the stranger. 
“Unto a stranger thou mayst lend upon usury,” 
Deuteronomy says, “but unto thy brother thou 
shall not lend upon usury.” 

A theologian like Aquinas, following both 
Scripture and Aristotle, condemns, for Chris- 
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tians, all interest as usury; and Luther also ap- 
peals to pagan precept as well as to Scriptural 
warrant. “The heathen w'crc able, by the light of 
reason, to conclude that a usurer is a double- 
dyed thief and murderer,” Luther says in a pas- 
sage which Nlarx quotes under the comment 
that the usurer is “that old-fashioned but ever 
renewed specimen of the capitalist Castigating 
his fellow-Christians for holding usurers “in 
such honor that we fairly worship them for the 
sake of theirmoney Luiherileclarcs that “who- 
ever cals up, robs, and steals the nourishment 
of another, that man commits as great a murder 
(so far as in him lies) as he who starves a man or 
utterly undoes him. Such does a usurer.” 

It seems to be a later consequence of the 
Protestant reformation, as Weber and Tawney 
point out, that the exaction of interest for the 
loan of money or goods is defended, and only 
exorbitant rates of interest arc denounced as 
usurious, i he signs of the change may be seen 
in Pascal’s diatribe against the specious casu- 
ist! y w'hich tries to exempt some forms of in- 
terest-taking from the charge of usury; and also 
in the fact that Montesquieu attiibutes to the 
schoolmen, “who adopted from Aristotle, a 
great many notions on lending upon interest,” 
the mistake of condemning it “absolutely and 
in all cases.” In his own opinion, “to lend money 
without interest is certainly an action laudable 
and extremely g<K)d; but is is obvious that it 
is only a counsel of religion, and not a ci\ il 
law.” 

Montesquieu thinks a price for the use of 
money is necessaiy for the carrying on of trade. 

If a fair rale of interest is not all<»wed, noliody 
will lend money; or rather, Montesquieu says, 
because “the affairs of society will ever make if 
necessary,” moneylcnding will inevitably i.ike 
the form of usury. “Lsury increases in Moham- 
nieilan countries,” he points out, “in propor- 
tion (o the severity of the prohibition. I'hc 
lender indemnifies himself for the dangti he 
undergoes of suffering the penalty.” 

Smith agrees that prohibition, “instead of 
preventing, has been found from experience to 
increase the evil of usury.” A fair rale of in- 
terest is justified, he thinks, because “as some- 
thing can escryw’hcrc be made by the use of 
money, something ought every w here to be paid 
for the use of il. ... In counirics where interest 
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is permitted, the law, in order to prevent the 
extortion of usury, generally fixes the highest 
rate which can be taken without incurring a 
penalty. "1 his rate ought always to l>c somewhat 
above the low'cst market price, or the price 
whicli IS cfimmonly paid for the use of money 
by those w'ho can give the most undoubted se- 
curity.” Smith offers the British practice as a 
good example. “Where money is lent to gov- 
ernment at three per cent, and to private 
people upon good security at four, and four and 
a half, the present legal rate, five per cent, is 
perhaps as proper as any.” 

Interest and profit, while not the same in 
Smith’s view\ are closely connected. As the 
revenue from land is rent, from labor wages, 
and “that derived from stock, by the person 
who manages or employs it, is called profit,” 
interest is “the compensation which the bor- 
rower pays to the lender, for the profit which 
he has an opportunity ol making by the use of 
the money. Part of that profit naturally belongs 
to the borrower, who runs the risk and takes the 
trouble of employing it; and part to the lender, 
who affords him an opportunity of making this 
profit.” Conceiving interest as a derivative rev- 
enue, Smith holds it to be a maxim that “wher- 
ever a great deal can 1 h‘ made by the use of 
money, a great deal will be commonly given 
for ih-e use of il,” so that wc may ex}H:ct to 
find “the usual market rate of interest” to vary 
w'lth “the ordinary profits of stiK'k.” 

Tniv iHK>RY wuini placls wealth lowest in 
the order of giK>ds determines its coniribution 
to human happiness accordingly, and leads to a 
disappros .il of luxuries, on the part of both the 
individual and society. 

“Riches are for the sake of the body, as the 
bcxly is for the sake of the soul. The latter are 
good," writes Plato, “and wealth is intended 
by nature to be for the sake of them, and is 
therefore inferior to them lx>ih, and ihiid in 
the order of excellence.” Aristotle similarly 
orders wealth, or external goods, to health and 
other giMKls of the Ixidy, as these in turn are 
subordinate to the virtues, or gcMxls of the soul; 
and 1 loblx's, in soniew hat different terms, holds 
that, of all gfxxls, “those that are dearest to a 
man are his own life and limbs; and in the next 
degree (in most men), those that concern con- 
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jugal afTection; and after them riches and means 
of living.’* 

While Aristotle admits that happiness rc^ 
quires some external prosperity, he always adds 
that only a moderate amount of external goods 
is needed. ^’Happiness, whether consisting in 
pleasure or virtue, or both,” he writes, “is more 
often found with those who are most highly 
cultivated in their mind and in their character, 
and Iiave only a moderate share of external 
goods, than among those who possess external 
goods to a useless extent, but are deficient in 
higher qualities.” \ristotle praises Solon tor 
telling Croesus, one of the world’s wealthiest 
men, that happiness requires more than riches. 
The conversation is narrated by Herodotus. 

“What, stranger of i\thens,” Herodotus re- 
ports Croesus as saying, “is my happiness, then, 
valued so little by you, that you do not even 
put me on a level with private men?” To 
which, Solon replies: “Croesus, I see that you 
are wonderfully rich, and the lord of many 
nations,” but “he who possesses a great store of 
riches is no nearer happiness than he who has 
what suffices for his daily needs, unless luck 
attends him, and so he continue in the enjoy- 
ment of all his good things to the end of his 
life.” Aristotle adds the further observation 
that “one can with but moderate possessions do 
what one ought” and that “a good life requires 
a supply of external goods in a less degree when 
men are in a good state and in a greater degree 
when they arc in a lower state.” 

Aquinas agrees with Aristotle so far as the 
happiness of the active life is concerned, but he 
holds that wealth “docs not conduce to the 
happiness of the contemplative life; rather is it 
an obstacle thereto.” With regard to achieving 
“the happiness of heaven” in the life hereafter, 
Aquinas not only thinks wealth an obstacle, but 
he also explains why the religious orders lake 
the vow of voluntary poverty. “Man is directed 
to future happiness by charity,” he writes; and 
“in the attainment of the perfection of charily 
the first foundation is voluntary poverty, 
whereby a man lives without property of his 
own.” 

The opinion that wealth is an obstacl'* or that 
it should be sought in moderation does not 
seem to be universally shared. As Herodotus, 
Plato, and Aristotle report the prevalence in 


the ancient world of the notion that “external 
goods arc the cause of happiness,” so Melville 
reflects that in modern society “the urbane 
activity with which a man receives money is 
really marvellous, coasidering that we so ear- 
nestly believe money to be the root of all 
earthly ills, and that on no account can a 
monied man enter heaven. Ah I how cheerfully 
we consign ourselves to perdition!” Marx 
quotes a still more extravagant claim. In a 
letter from Jamaica in 1503, Christopher Co- 
lumbus exclaims: “Gold is a wonderful ihingl 
Whenever possesses it is lord of all he wants. By 
means of gold one can even get souls into Para- 
dise.” 

Against Rousseau’s attack upon opulence as 
the cause of civilization with all its miseries. 
Dr. Johnson rises in the defense of luxuries and 
the advantages of wealth. “Rousseau’s treatise 
on the inequality of mankind,” Boswell writes, 
“was at this time a fashionable lopick. It gave 
rise to an observation by Mr. l>:mpster that 
the advantages of fortune and rank were noth- 
ing to a wise man.” To this, Dr. Johnson replies: 
“If a man were a sax age, living in the woods by 
himself, this might he true,” but “in civili/ed 
society, cxtern.iLadvaniages make us more re- 
spected. . . . Sir, you may make the experi- 
ment. Co into the street, and give one man a 
lecture on morality, and another a shilling, and 
see which will respect you the most . . . 

“And, Sir,” he continues, “if six hundred 
pounds a year procure a man mote consequence, 
and, of course, more happiness than six pounds, 
the same proportion will hold as to six thou- 
sand, and so on as far as opulence can be carried. 
Perhaps he who has a large fortune may not be 
so happy as he who has a small one; but that 
must proceed Itom other causes than from his 
having the larger fortune; for, ceteris paribus, he 
who is rich in afcivilized society, must be hap- 
pier than he wlijo is poor.” 

On one occasion. Dr. Johnson seems to share 
Solon’s view. hen Boswell suggests that the 
proprietor of a vrcat estate “must be happy,” 
he exclaims: “Hpiy, Sir, all this excludes but one 
evil— poverty.*' But for the most part, his 
opinion is that ”it is in refinement and elegance 
that the civili'^ed man differs from the savage,” 
and that it is right for every society to be as 
luxurious as it can be. 
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“Many things which arc false are transmitted 
from book to book,” he says to Cieneral Ogle- 
thorpe, “and gain credit in the world. (3ne of 
these is the cry against the evil of luxury. Now 
the truth is that luxury produces much gc3od. 
You will hear it said, very gravely, Why was 
not the half-guinea, thus spent in luxury, given 
[o the poor? To how many might it have af- 
forded a good meal. Alas! has it not gone to the 
industrious poor, whom it is belter to support 
than the idle poor? You arc much surer that 
you arc doing good when you pay money to 
those wlio work as the recompense of their 
labor, than when you give money in charity. 

. . . And as to the rout that is made about 
people svho are ruined by extravagance, it is 
no matter to the nation that some individuals 
suffer. When so much general productive exer- 
tion is the consequence of luxury, the nation 
does not care though there arc ilcbtors in gaol.” 

Dr. Jbhii'tojj’s pronouncements may silence 
Mr. Dempster and General Oglethorpe, but 
not Smith or Nfarx. 1 o Smith, spendthrift ex- 
travagance squanders wealth which might have 
lx*cn capitalized for productive purposes; to 
Marx, the multiplication of luxury products 
diverts labor power that is srxially necessary 
for producing the means of subsistence into 
s\hat Vcbicn later calls forms of '‘conspicuous 
waste.” Not only, in Marx’s view, can the cap- 
italistic system be charged with indifference as 
to whether its profits are made out of the pro- 
duction of luxuries or necessities; hut the 
workers on starvation wages cngag<*d in the 
luxury trades constitute a signal indictment of 
the inequitable distribution of wealth. 

As THE NEHns OF THE individual are thought to 
set a natural limit to his acquisition of wealth, 
or at least to provide him with a rational stand- 
ard for stopping short of wanton luxuries when 
he seeks the decencies or amenities of life, so 
the needs of society as a whole are thought to 
establish a criterion of justice in the distribution 
of wealth. 

“God gave the world to men in common,” 
says Locke, and “the measure of properly na- 
ture has well' set by the extent of man’s labt^r 
and the convenience of life. . . . No man’s labor 
could subdue or appropriate all ; nor could his 
enjoyment consume more than a small part; so 
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that it was impossible for any man, this way, to 
intrench upon the right of another, who would 
still have room for as good and as large a pos- 
session (after the other had taken out his) as 
before it was appropriated. Which measure did 
confine every man’s possession to a very moder- 
ate proportion, and such as he might appropri- 
ate to himself without injury to anyb^y, in 
the first age of the world.” 

This rule of property— “that every man 
should have as much as he could make use of* 
without prejudice or injury to others —worked 
W'cll in the beginning when, as Locke puls it, 
“all the world was America.” It “would still 
hold in the world without straitening anybody,’* 
Locke thinks, “since there is land enough in 
the world to suffice double the inhabitants, had 
not the invention of money . . . introduced (by 
consent) larger possessions and a right to them’*; 
for gold and silver being relatively imperish- 
able, men can hoard excesses of them without 
a[)pearing to waste them, as they would if they 
amassed perishable commodities wdiich they 
could not consume or use. 

It IS not money but property itself w'hich 
Rousseau claims to be the origin of inequality 
among men and of the inequitable distribution 
of w'calth. “The first man who, having enclosed 
a piece of ground, l>e thought himself of saying 
This is mine, and found people simple enough to 
believe him, w'as the real founder of civil soci- 
ety.’* Once established as a right, projX'rty 
tends to expand. TJie larger proprietors avoid 
the question, “Do you not know that numl'icrs 
of your fellow-creatures are starving, for want 
of what you have too much of?” Instead, ac- 
cording to Rousseau, they conceive “the pro- 
foundcst plan that ever entered the mind of 
man” to protect their jx)ssessions agaiasi inva- 
sion or plunder. They institute civil govern- 
ment, ostensibly for the security of all, but 
really to secure for themselves their property 
and power. 

“Such was, or may well have been,” Rous- 
seau writes, “the origin of society and law*, 
which bound new fetters on the poor, and gave 
new powers to the rich; w'hich irretrievably 
destroyed natural hl>erty, eternally fixed the 
law of property and inequality, converted clev- 
er usurpation into unalterable right, and, for 
the advantage of a few ambitious individuals. 
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subjected all mankind to perpetual labor, slav- 
ery, and wretchedness.” Adam Smith seems to 
agree. “Where there is no property,” he says, 
“or at least none that exceeds the value of two 
or three days labor, civil government is not so 
necessary. . . . Civil government, so far as it is 
instituted for the security of property, is in 
reality for the defense of the rich against the 
poor, or of those w'ho have some property 
against those who have none at all.” 

But, unlike Smith, Rousseau has an alterna- 
tive to propose. “Since it is plainly contrary to 
the law of nature . . . that the privileged few 
should gorge themselves with superfluities while 
the starving multitude are in want of the bare 
necessities of life,” he thinks it is “one of the 
most important functions of government to 
prevent extreme inequalities of fortunes; not 
by taking away wealth from its possessors, but 
by depriving all men of means to accumulate 
it; not by building asylums for the poor, but 
by securing the citizens from becoming fxxir.” 

This states an end, but not the means for 
achieving it. The problem of poverty is not so 
easily solved, if it can be solved at all, once the 
right of property is admitted: Rousseau, for 
example, no less than Locke and others before 
him, aflirms this right which, for Kant and Hegel 
later, is almost the whole substance of private or 
abstract right. “The right of property,” says 
Rousseau, “is the most sacred of all the rights 
of citizenship, and even more important in some 
respects than liberty itself.” Yet it is difficult, 
he admits, “to secure the property of individ- 
uals on one side, without attacking it on anoth- 
er; and it is impossible that all the regulations 
which govern the order of succession, wills, con- 
tracts, etc., should not lay individuals under 
some constraint as to the disposition of their 
goods, and should not consequently restrict the 
right of property.” 

To Hegel, jxjvcrty seems to be an inevitable 
consequence of property, as war is an inevitable 
consequence of sovereignty, and in neither 
case can the cause be abolished. “When the 
masses begin to decline into poverty,” as they 
must, they can be supported from public funds 
and private charities, thus receiving “subsist- 
ence directly, not by means of their work,” or 
as an alternative, “they might be given subsist- 


ence indirectly through being given work.” 
But, Hegel adds, “in this event the volume of 
production would be increased, but the evil 
consists precisely in an excess of production and 
in the lack of a proportionate number of con- 
sumers who arc themselves also producers, and 
thus it is simply intensified by both of the 
methods by which it is soiiglit to alleviate it.” 
Hence, HcgcI concludes, it “becomes apparent 
that despite an excess of wealth civil society is 
not rich enough ... to check excessive [x^verty 
and tlie creation of a penurious rabble. This 
inner dialectic of civil society thus drives it -or 
at any rate a specific civil society -“to push 
beyond its own limits and seek markets, and 
, . .its necessary means of subsistence, in other 
lands which arc cither deficient in the goods it 
has over-produced, or else generally backwarcl 
in industry.” 

Imperialism, according to Marx, will not long 
work as a cure for what 'l awney later calls “the 
sickness of an accjuisiiive society” — tlie inner 
frustration whicli Marx sees manifested in re- 
curring economic crises and depressions of 
greater anti greater magnitude. Nor does he 
projx^sc the abolition of all private property as 
the remedy for poverty, when he calls for “the 
expropriation oT the expropriators.*' On the 
contrary, only the possession by each individ- 
ual of an adequate supply of consumer’s gotnls 
can abolish poverty. Differentiating between 
individual and capitalist property, according as 
its owners are or arc not laborers, and according 
as it consists in consumable g(K)ds or the means 
of production, Marx would transfer the latter 
from private property to public ownership. 

7'hc socialist economy he outlines also in- 
cludes “abolition of property in land, and ap- 
pliaition of all rents of land to public pur]X)scs; 
a heavy progrejffiive or graduated income tax; 
abolition of all r|ght of inheritance.” It includes 
“centralization pF credit in the hands of the 
state, by nicans|jof a national bank with State 
capital and an Exclusive monopoly,” and also 
“centraliziition of the means of communication 
and transport.”! Last but not least, it includes 
“equal liability jof all to labor.” 

More radicaf than Marx’s socialism is the 
communism Plato proposes in the Republic, 
Plato’s aim is not to solve the problem of 
poverty or economic injustice. By abolishing 
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for his guardian class all private j)roperty, he 
hopes that his guardians through sharing com- 
mon |X)ssessions (including wives and children) 
will have no cause for rivalry, dissension, or 
personal ambition. (Common possessions should 
mould them into a fraternity and free them 
from private interests to work for the common 
gcxxl. In this matter of property, the condition 
of Plato’s imagined guardians was not so dif- 
ferent from that of Jesus* disciples as recounted 
in the B(X)k of Acts, or of the monastic orders 
vvliose \’ows include that of voluntary pinerly. 

Aristotle’s criticisms of the arrangements for 
the guardian class in the Republic are largely 
directed against the community of women and 
children and the elimination of private prop- 
erty. “Property,” he says, “should be in a cer- 
tain sense common, but as a general rule private; 
for, when everyone has a distinct interest, men 
will no*^ rfimplain of one another, and they will 
make more progress, because everyone will be 
attending to his owm business.” He thinks 
“it is clearly belter that property should lx: 
piivate, but the use of it common,” in the 
sense that its use have the common svelfare in 
mind. 
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Not only docs Aristotle defend private prop- 
erty on many counts, but he objects to schemes 
for equalizing it, such as Plato sets forth in the 
Laws. For one thing, “the legislator ought not 
only to aim at the equalization of properties, 
but at mrxieration in their amount.” Yet if the 
legislator “prescribe this moderate amount 
equally to all, he will be no nearer the mark; for 
it is not the possessions but the desires of man- 
kind which need it) be equalized, and this is 
impossible unless a sufTicieni education is pro- 
vided by the laws.” 

Whether or not communism is desirable, 
there are those who think it is impossible, not 
sf> much on the level of the economic, as on the 
level of the moral, revolution for which Aris- 
totle looks to education. The skeptic thinks 
human nature cannot be so transformed. It 
may be only in the tweniieth century that the 
world is divided into two camps on this subject, 
but the is<^iie is .is old as the w’cstern tradition. 
At its beginning Aristophanes expresses the 
skeptical position in a form that is still current. 
His Ecclesiazusae simply laughs at the idea that 
inequalities of property can ever be done away 
with— by law' or by education. 
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SvMBois the ibbrcviation “esp” cilk the rtiders attention to one or mon espcmlk 
relevant pirfs of a whole lefcrtnei pissim signilies thit the topii is (hscus>td iiKrmit 
lentk rathci than eontinuousk m the work 01 pissigt cilccl 

For additional infoimatinn concerning the st^le ot the releunccs see the I xfilnui (n ol 
Referente Slvle, tor general guidaiiee in the use oi I he itnat Idms^ consult the Piet ut 


1. The elements of wealth: the distinction be- 

tween natural and artiTicial wealth, the 
distinction between the instruments of 
production and consumable goods 

7 Pi Aio Rcpiildut BK n, 316c 318d 

9 \risioii t PolitUAj BK I, CH 8 If) 449d 452d 
/ Rheturti , BK I, ( H 5 |i ^61*14 24] 601e d 
19 \oi iN\s Summa lnc<dogtca, pvier i 11, 2, 

X I, ANs and Rki> 3 615d 616c 
23 Hobbi s I eiiathan^ pakt 11, 124b e 
35 I otKi (till (joternmtnt, cii v 30b 36a pas 
sim, esp SF( 1 40 30 33d 35d 
38 Mom i soi 11 u Spvu of Lawfy bk xv hi, 128c, 
BK \x, 152a b 

38 R 01 SSI \v Inequality, 348b d 355a 

39 Smith Wealth of Nations, imho, la c, bk i, 
8d 10b, 104b 105a, 106b c, bk 11, 121c 124c, 
147c, HK III, 163a d, bk iv 182a 300d esp 
182b 183a. 186b 187c, 189b 190c, 191d 192a, 
194a, 288c 296a 

50 Makx Capital, 13a c, 88b d, 150b c, 253b 
255a, 279c 286a esp 279d 280c, 282c d, 286a; 
291a b 

2. The acquisition and management of wealth 

in the domestic and tribal comn unity 

7 Pi ATO Republic, bk v, 360c 36Sd / LaufSj 
BK III, 664a 666a, uk vt, 709a 710a, bc xi, 
775d 778b 


9 Xristuiii Politic BK I f If ^ i^4f6d 455ac 
pissim, esp 111 ^ (i 2 ',V ti t fl 447*1 *11 \ 
4t7b c, < II 7 [i2>^V P 4 C)| U9e e ii S 1 1 449d 
4S3d, Bk n, f II 3 [126 1 7l459d bk iii 1114 
[ 1277**20 2 *>| 474(1 

14 IHi ixRf M Solon, 72b c ' PtricU . 130b d ' 
Ptlopulasy 233a b / Marcu Cato 278b i79c 
286b 287d / Irisftdcs Mutitii ( aio, 291 b 292b 
/ iiussuK 439a e / C idi\iis \utay, 45Sb d / 

Igis, 650d 651b 

15 I Mill s Annuls, bk 11, 32b d 

18 \ifisiiNi City of iiod, FK MX, f ii i| 
520a d 

20 \<)! isxs bumma Ihiologtta, i»\»i 1 ii, 

g 105, \ 4, ANS and ri p i t 318b 321a 

25 \tf)N r vif NJJ /KtfVf, 122b 124c 183c 191c 

pissim, 458a 462c , 472a 473a 

29 Cfrv \Nri s2 Don Quixote, i*\ki 1, 148b 149a 

35 Lof Kf (uil Government, i ir \i, sk 1 72 7^ 
40d 41a, ci| V II, si f t 79 Ro 42c 43a, c 11 xv 1, 
SI < r 182 i£lt{ 67c 68b, sici 11)0-192 69b d 

36 Si I RN I I Asti am Shandy^ 376b 379a 

38 Momlsqi n L Spirit of Lans, bk vii, 50a b, 
BK win, 129d 132b, bk xxiii, 190a b, bk 
XXVI, 216a b, bk xwn 225a 230d 

dSRoiTssiATj Inecjualtty, 350a b / Political 
hconomy, 367a 368c 

39 Smihi Wealth of hanons, imko, lb c, bk 1 , 
50a c, BK III, 16Sb 167a, bk v, 309d 311c 
passim, 383d 384d 
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40 Gibbon Decltne and lull 16c 17d, 66d 67b; 
88d 90d p.is$im , 498a 501b pissim, csp 498b c 

41 Gibbon Decline and tall, 83a, 86d 89d 
43 Mir I I ibeity, 319b d 

44Hosvviii luhnsnn 147c 148b [fn ^], 274b 
278a 280c 281a, 282a b, 289c d 
46 III M i Phlusophy of Right, i mu iir, pu 170 
172 60d 61a pu 17S i8o62ari3c aiuu 1 k^ns, 
109 134c, 1 14 135b c / Philosophy of History, 

IN IRQ, 194b 195a, paki hi, 289a b 

49 r ) \ R\\ 1 N l)t Scent oj Man, 324a c 

50 Marx ( apuul, 34c d, 163a c, 171d 172b, 
174d 175c 

51 1 oisio^ W ur and Peace, bk v, 211a 213a, 

Bk \ II 275a 302d p issiin, (.sp 275a 278a, 291a 
292b 'iOlb 302d, 1 k \v, 633a d, n n or i 1 j, 
650d652a 654a 655c 

3- The production of wealth in the political 
community 

3^. Factors in productivity, natural resources, 
raw materials, labor, tools and machines, 
capital investments 

OinlisiwiiM Pf 01 6 b II, 12 2 ^ 1^411, 

142^ .0 t 2S li) 

6HiRoi>«ui lit (jt\ jik II 51bd, Hk\i 194a 
7 I*J \H kcfullu, lik II, 316c 319a bk i\, 
342d 343a i niias 482b c, 483b c 
9 \kism»iii rrj///7ri, Bk I, cri 4 447b c run 
|r2^S‘.- 44| 153a 

12 1 i< Ki III s \ at ire of I lungs, Bk n 
14, 4l 78c d 

23 llriBHi s Ijtttuthan, 1 ^ki ir, 124b d 
35 I or ki Citil Gourntmnt rii \ , '‘H 1 42 44 
32a 3;c 

38 Mom i oi in Spjut oJ f an s bk \\ 111b c, 

Bk \\ I52a d, Bk will 191a c 
38 J<or '‘MM Inttjnali \, 352a 353c Soiiil 
(oittaci BK II, 404a c Bk iii 415b 417a 
39 Smiiu Wcilfl oj \aiions^ is ro, lac bk 1 
3a 8b r'.p 5b 6a 8d 10b 27b 28a 33c 37b, 
106b e 1 k ii, 142d 151c tsp 142d U6d 118c 
HOa l55b lD7b esp 156b t 158a 1 59a ik 
HI, 163a 165b esp 163a d 173b c Bk i\, 
243b d 244a 

40 ( 1 1 H BON Decline and / all, 367d 368a 
46 Hi (ML Philosophy of Right, p\ri hi, pir ici6 
67a, par 19S 67b, pir 204 68a r, muuiions, 
12-) 12b 137a b, 12S 137b c , PhPo opj \ oj 
llh*ory, intro , 194b 195d 
50 Marx ( apital, Ibb 18d, 31b, 79c 85a 89b, 
96a 99d, 149c 150c, 157a 161b 170c 171a, 

180d 192c esp 183b 184a, 188c 189a, 197a 
198a, 216d219b, 239c d, 249a 250c 251a 
252a, 253b 254b, 285a, 298d, 299b 300a, 
303a 

50 M \R\ Fscr I s Commitnut Mamjato, 425a b 

56. The use of land: kinds of land or real estate; 
the general theory of rent 
OHrRODous History, uk ii, 70b r, bk hi, 
lOld 102a 
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35 I ock( Civil Government, cii v, sf< i 32 44 
32a 34c 

38 Mr)N ri socii L Spirit of Lawb bk xxiii, 
191a b 

39Smiih Wealth of Nations, bk i, 15a 16a; 
20b 23b esp 21c, 62a 77a, bk ii 121c 122c, 
Bk HI 163a 181a,c, nk iv, 243b, d 244c, 246d 
247c 

41 Cjibbon Decline and fall, 90c d 
44 Bosw Bi L Johnson, 172c d 
46 Hi r Cl Philosophy of Right, pari i, pir 80 , 
34a b 

50 Msr\ Capital, 37a, 63a d, 65c 66d 

3c Agricultural production* the produce of 
land 

6HiRonr)Ms History, bk i, 43d 44b Bk ii, 
51d, 66d 67a, 67c d, bk hi, 112c Bk i\, 
124b, 128a b 154c d 158d 
9 \Risroiii Politics, Bk I, rii 8 [1256*15 
4.^0a b 

12 I I r RI rri s haturt of Dungs, Bk \ [i^i 
I47»| 78d 79a 

35 1 fx KI (nil Got turn cut, rH \, sir r 40 4S 
33d 35c p issim 

38MoMisoini Spint of 1 an , bk xiii 96d 
97b BK \iv 105a, 105b c, bk \vhi 125a 
126a BK win 191a b 

38 Roi SSI M lnct{inlu\ 352b d 365c 366a / 
Social ( m rait bk hi 415b H7a 
39 S\iiih W talth of \atwns bk i 6d 8b 62a 
llOd pisMTi BK II, 157a b 162a d, bk hi, 
163a 170c tsp 163a c, 17Sbl81at 4>issim, 
BK n 288c 299d 

4OC1IBHON Decline and Fall, 21c 22c 367d 
368a 

43 ! iiURMiSI M MBFR 12 56b d 
46 Hi r 1 1 Philo oph\ of Right p\ri hi pir 204 
08a c Mii)mt)Ns 12 S 137b c / Philo ( phy of 
lltstoi) intro 195a b i \ri is 352a 
50\1\rx (apitil 210d 211a 249a 2 50t 298c 
318b c, 333c 3S3a,c pis«^im f^p 335b 336a, 
343a c, 368c 371c 

3^. Industrial production, domestic, guild, and 
factory systems of manufacturing 
38 Mon i i sni 11 u Spirit of f an s, bk \i\ 10 :>c, 
BK will 191a c 

38 Roi SSI Ai lhc(ittaln\ 365c 366a 

39 Smiih H calth of \ations hk i 3a 10b bk 
HI, 163a 165b tsp I63a c, 173a 17Sb hk i\ , 
189b d 288c 299d 

41 CiiiibON Decline and } all 314c 315b 
46 Htr Li Philosophy oj Riitht, p\ri hi pir 
204 68c d par 24 5 77b c / Philosophy of 
lltstof\, PARI I, 243d 24 ^c, pari i\, 335a 
336c 

50 M vu\ Capital, 111c 146c ppsirn 149c d, 
157a 250c tsp 157a 158a c, 164a 165c, 17Sc 
176a, 184b 188c, 205a 209a, 226a 236c, 369c- 
371c 

50 Marx Lnglls Communist Mamjesto, 422d- 
423a 
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4. The exchange of wealth or the circulation of 
commodities: the processes of commerce 
or trade 

4a. The forms of value: the distinction between 
use-value and exchange-value 

OArisioile Politicly bk i, ch 9 [i257V>-4i) 
451a b 

35 Locke Cwil Gotermntnt, ch v, si-ri 37 
33a b« SECT 46 51 35a 36a 
39 Smith Wealth of Natton^y hk i, 12 c d 13c 
46 Hr GEL Philosophy of Rights part x, par 63 
28b c, par 80, 34a, pari ut pxr 204 68c d 
50 Marx C apitaU 13b 27c csp 13b 14c J7a 39c, 
60c, 74c 76c «9c d, 98a 100c. 113d 

43. Types of exchange: barter economies and 
money economies 

6 Hlrodoti s History y bk i\ 158b c 

7 Plato Republic y bk 11, 316c 319a / Sophist^ 
555a c 

9 Aristoiif PolutcSy bk i, ch 0 450d 452b 
35 Lockx Ltttl Goternmcnty ch v , sc < i 46 51 
35a 36a 

38 Montlsouiei SpmtoflauSy bk iv 16d 17b, 
BK XVIII, 128a c, BK XXII, 174a b 176a c 

39 Smiih Wealth of Naitonsy bk i, 10b 13a csp 
10b Ha. 13d 14a 

40 Gibbon Decline and Pally 89b d 
44 Boswfll Johnsoriy 383b 

46 Hfgfl Philosophy of Rtghty p\ri i, par 80, 
34a 

50 Marx Capitaly 37c 42b, 47a 52c. 74c 75a 

4r. Rent, profit, wages, interest as the elements 
of price: the distinction between the 
real and the nominal price and between 
the natural and the market price of com- 
modiues 

38 MoNTFSQLiEi Spirit of l^wsy BK XXII, 176a- 
177a 

39 Smiih Wealth ofNattonSy bk i, 13a 27b, 62a- 
63a c, 73a 74d, bk k. 121c d 

42 Kan r Science of Rtghty 425a 
50 Marx Capttaly 27a c 42b 47a tsp 44a b, 
45c 46c 48b 49b, 74d 77b 79b [fn i], 153d- 
156c, 265c. 270d 271a, 308b, 310a 

4d. The source of value: the labor theory of 
value 

35 I^cKE Cwtl Covernmenty cii v, sec r 40 44 
33d 34c 

38 Roussfau Inequality y 353a 

39 Smith Wealth ofNattonsy bk i, 13a 16a 20b- 
23b, 27b 37b, 52b 62a passim 

42 Kant Fund Prin Metaphystc of Morals y 71 4A 
f Saence of Righty 424b 425a 
50 Marx* Capttaly 13a 22a csp 15a 16 a, 19a b, 
20d 21a; 24c 25d; 32d 33b; 35d-36a (fn i], 
45c 46c, 78c-d, 79a 84e,c; 89d 102b esp 89d- 
90a, 91c d, 93b 94a, 152a 156d passim; 188c- 
192c; 217c-d; 264a-267d csp 266c d 


4a. Causes of the fluctuation of market price: 
supply and demand 

23 Hobbts Ijcmathany part i, 73b-c 

38 MoNT^sQl II L Spirit ofLawSy bk xxti, 176a 
177a 

39 Smith Wealth ofNationSy bk i, 19d 20b, 23c 
27b, 36c 37b, 62d 63a. 74d llOd csp 74d 
77a, BK IV, 217a 220b 

40 Gibbon Decline and Fall, 656c 

41 Gibbon Decline and Fall, 593a b 

43 hrDFRsiisi NUMBTR II, S3c 55d passim; 
NUMBi K H2a c pissim 

44 1 1 1 Johnson, 172r d 

50 Marx Capital 44c d 54a d,101c 102b 153d 
156c, 173c 174b, 198c 199b, 216a c, 217c, 
256b 262a passim, esp 258b c, 258d 259b, 
265c 27bbc 

51 loisroY War and Peace, bk \i, 490a b bk 
\ iif 573a b 

4f. The consequences of monopoly and compe- 
tition 

39 Smiih Wealth of Natione, bk i, 26b c 63d 
64a 67b 68d, llOd bk ii, 142d, bk i\, 263d 
264b 272c 279b 281d 282a 287d 288c bk 
V 32Qd 330c, 394c 395a 

40 Gibbon Decline and hull, 659d 660a 

50 Marx Capital 130c lS4b 156d 174a ( , 

237c d 248c d, 261d 262a 270c 271c 292d 
293a 308d311b 373b 374a 

SO Mmix I NCI IS C on mum^t Manifesto, 421c 
422a 

s. 

4g. Commerce between states* tariffs and boun- 
ties, free trade 

5 Aristophvnfs dcharnians 455a 469a, c c^p 
1719 909] 463c 466d 

6 Ilr RODoit s History BKi\,158bc 

6 I III cYDiDis Peloponnesian War, bk 1 , 350d 
351a 365b 384b 

TPiakj Republic BK II, 316c 318a / I an s, 
BK Ml, 788d 789a 

9 ARisroriL Politics, hk i, « h 9 11257*21 41I 
451a b, BK III, tH 9 [1280*46 **4] 478a, bk vii, 
CH 6 531b d / Rhetoric, bk i, ch \ [1360*12 
iSJ 600b c 

23 lIoBBLs Letiathan, PABT Uyl\9d 120c, 124c d 

38 MoNTEsouiyu Spirit of I aws, ok mii, 98b 
99b, BK xi)K, 143c 144b, BK xx xxi 146a 
173d, HK xifn, 177b 184b 

38 Roi &S1 All foetal ( ontract, bk ir. 404a b 

39 Smith HVifM of Nations, bk hi, 173b 175b, 
BK IV, 182fa[279b csp 245d 246b, 248b 252c, 
256a 266d,fcK v, 320b 330b 

40 Gibbon iJjeclme and Pall, 21c 23b; 151d, 
655d 658b iip 657d 658b 

41 Gibbon Dqclme and hall, 222b d, 314c 315b, 
342c 343a, 355c d, 427c d 

42 Kani Judgement, 504a b 

43ARTirjFs OF Coni FDFRAnoN iv [24 46] 
5b c, VI [100 106) 6b, IX [173-185] 7a, [275 
285)88 
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43 Constitution op the U.S.: artici.e i, sect 8 
[201-203] 13b; SECT 9 [276-282] 13d; sect 10 

I304-3MI 14a 

43 Froeralist: number 4, 35 C' 36 a; number 5, 
38b-c; NUMBER 7, 42d 43c; number 11-12 
53b>58d; number 22, 80d-81c; number ^5, 
112a-113a; number 41, 135b c; number 42, 
137d-138c; NirMHER 44, 145b‘C 

44 Boswell: Johnson, Hla^b; 281b c 

46 Hkorl: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 246- 
247 78a' b; par 339 110b / Philosophy of His- 
tory, PART 1, 243d'244c; part ii. 277b c; 
PART IV, 368c 

50 Marx; Capital, 67a-69a; 113d'114a; 21 8d- 
219a; 221d-223a; 372c'375c passim 

50 M ARX- Enuels : Communist Manifesto, 420a'b; 
421a'C; 428a-b 

5 . Money 

5 tf. The nature of money as a medium or in- 
strument of exchange, and as a measure 
of equivalents in exchange 

7 Plato: 1 jau>s, rk xi, 774a 

9 Apivt / 'I r • Ethics, UR TV, ch i [fii(/‘26 27] 
366b; BK V, cii 5 [1133*5 **2g| 380d 381c; 
BK IX, Lii 1 416b,d 417c fiassim / Politics, bk i. 
Ml () 4S0d'452b; lh 10 [1258*38 *^8] 4S2d 

14 Plutmujii: Lvcurgu^, 36a 37b 

23 H<ii»Brs: l^tviathan, iMur n, 126b c 

30 H\c'on: Nctv Atlantis , 20]d'202a 

31 Spino/a: Ethics, part iv, appendix, xxviii- 
XXIX 450a 

35 I .()( Kr: Civil (loverrimcnt, c.h v, sicr 37 
33a'b; sect 46 50 35a d; ch xvi, sect 184 
68b-d 

38 Montesouii u: Spirit of Lau s , bk xviii, 128c; 
BK XXII, 174a 175a 

39 Smi hi: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 10b 11a; bk 
II, 121c-126d; 139a b; hk iv, 182b 192c 

40 CJibbon: Decline and Fall, 8Qb-d 

42 Kant : Science of Right, 423d 425b 

43 Federalist: number 12, Sbb d 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 462c 463a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 80, 
34a; part hi, par 204 68c'd; par 2g9 99c- 
100b; ADDITIONS, 40 122d 123b; 177 147d 

50 Marx: Capital, ]9a-30d csp 19c, 23a 25d, 
SOa d; 37c-79a esp 38c-39a, 39d 44b, 49b- 
5lc, 60c, 61c-62b. 71d-73d, 77c-78a 

5 ^. Monetary standards: the coining or mtot- 
ing of money; good and bad money 

9 Aristotle: Politics, bk i, ch 9 11257*31-41] 
451b; [i257'*22-2 3] 451d / Athenian Constitu- 
tion, CH 10 556d'S57a 

14 pLurARcn: Lycurgus, 36a-37b / Lvsander, 
36lA-d ‘ 

23 Hobbbs: luviathan^ part it, 126 b-d 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxii, 174b' 
175c; 177b-182c 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 382d'383a 


39 Smiiti : Wealth of Nations, bk i, 10b- 12c; 16d- 
20b; iiK II, 124d-142d; 147a-c; bk iv, 182b- 
192c 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Pall, 89b-d; 127a-c 

41 Gibbon : Decline and Fall, 749d [u 49] 

43 Articles op O^neederation: ix (275 279] 
8a; [350-567] 8c d 

43 Oinstitution op the U.S.: article i, sect 8 
[207-212) 13b; sect 10 [296-300] 14a 
43 Federalist: number 42, 138d; number 44, 
144b-d 

46 Hecel: Philosophy of History, part ii. 277b-c 

50 Marx: Capital, 43b-44a; 44d-45c; 52c-57c; 
58a-60c; 66d-67b [fn 3) 

51 'J'oLsroY: War and Peace, bk xiii, 574b; 
EPILOGUE 11, 680a-b 

5 c. I'he price of money: the exchange rate of 
money as measured in terms of other 
commodities 

38 MoNFESQuiEir: Spirit of Laws, bk xxu, 175C' 
182c 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 383b'C 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk 1, 12b-c; 14d- 
20b; 77a-109b; bk iv, 203c-204c 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 424a 425b 

43 Fr.ntRALiST : number 79, 233d-234a 
43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 462c-463a 

50 Marx: Capital, 40c-47a esp 41a 42a. 44b-d; 
54a-d; S7d-58b jfn 5); 59b 60c; 276b-c 

51 1 oLsroy: ff'ar and Peace, bk xiii, 574b; 
epilogue 11, 680a b 

5 c/. The institution and function of hanks: 
monetary loans, credit, the financing of 
capitalistic enterprise 

6 Herodotus: History, bk n, 77d-78a 
PArisi-op-e: Ethics, bk ix, ch i [iiO;*'! 5-22) 

417 c 

15 7\c;iti s: Annals, bk \ i, 90a c; bk \i, 103c 

38 Momi syuiEi : Spirit of Laws, bk x\, 149a-b; 
BK XXI, 173a; bk xxn, 179c 180c; 182c; 
183a b 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk ii, 124d-142d; 
151C'155b; bk iv, 204b'209a,c: bk v, 404d- 
405a 

43 Federalist: niaiber 30, 103 a-b 
50 Marx: Capital, 62 d 66c; 309 a- 310 d; 374 a 
375 c 

5 e. The rate of interest on money: the condem- 
nation of usury 

Old I'estament: Exodus, 22:25 / l^viticus, 
25 i ^5 ^7 ^ Deuteronomy, 25:19 20 ; 2 ^ :io -i 3 / 
Nehemiah, 5:1 12 -{D) II Esdtas, 5:1-12 / 
Psalms, 15 :5 -(/)) Psalms, i ;:5 / Pwvcrbs, 28:8 
/ Jeremiah, 15:10- \P) Jeremias, 15:10 / Ezck^ 
iel, 18:4 21 esp 18:8, 18:13, 18:17; 22:12 — 
(D) EzechieJ, 18:4 21 esp 18:8, 18.13, 18:17; 
22:12 

7 Flato: Republic, bk vni, 408c-d/ Laws, bk v, 
694c-d; bk xi, 775c-d 
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(5. Money* 5e The rate oj interest on money, the 
condemnation of usury ) 

9 Arisioilf PolituSt bk i, < ii ro [125^*58 *8) 
452d 

14 Pii r\Rcif Marcus Cato, 287c d / LuiuUus^ 
409b d 

15 1 Atirus Annals, bk vi 90a c bk ki 103c 

20 Aoi iNAs Summa Theologtca t aui i 11 q 105, 

^ 2 RLP 4 309d 316a \ ^ km 4 316a 318b 

21 r)\Nii Dttine Comtdy iiiii xi I91 ii-j] 

16a b XV u 7-51 24b c 

26 SiiAKEMM \Kr Kiachant nf I tmu m i i, 
in 409c 4llb csp [41 lo^] 410a c 
33 Pvs< \i Prottncial I^ttet^, 55a 57a 
38 Mon i i sqi ill Sptni of I au< bk \ , 29c bk 
MI, 92d 93c, IK \\i, 169a 170b bk wii, 
175d 176a, 183a 187a,c 

39 Smiiii Mealth u/ Naftons bk i 22b d 37b 
41d BK II I54c 155a bk \ , 404d 405a 

40 Gibbon Decline and I all 498c 

41 (>i BBON Decline and I all, 90d Ola 
44 Bosvvfii Johnson 304b c 409a b 

46 Hi < n Philo oph\ ofllistorx i \ri i\ 353b c 
50 Marx Capital, 77c 78c, 252b. 293a d [fii 1], 
371c 372c 

6. Capital 

6a CompansoQ of capitalist production with 
other systems of production the social 
utility of capital 

38 MoNiLsot iMJ spin/ of I am, bk mii, 96d 
97a 

39SMini \{ ealth of Nationc istho Id hk 11, 
148c 149a, 155b 162d bk hi, 165b 181a c 
passim BK IV 239d 240a 
40 Gibbon Decline and I all, Xlh l 144b 619b 
620c 628c d 

46 H I ( f 1 Philosophy of Right i v r 1 1 1 r p ir 1 99 
67c / Philoiophy of llntory 1 \k i i\ , 335a 336c 

49 Dvrwin DcHcntof Man 324a b 

50 Marx Capital 33b 37a 95a b Itn i] lOld 
lOSa 113c 115c 150b 160d 164a csp 160d 
161b, 163a c 171d 176a, 239d 240c 266c, 
267c, 281a b 295d 296a, 354c 364a pissiin, 
377c 383d 

50 Msrx Fnchls Communist Manfato, 419d 
423a, 428d 429c 

6h. Theories of the nature, origin, and growth 
of capital stock thrift, savings, excesses 
beyond the needs of consumption, ex- 
propriation 

35 I Oi KF ( titl Goternment, cn v 30b 36a 

39 Smith Wealth ofNatiom, bk ii, 117a c, 142d 
151c 

46 Hi OFL Philosophy of Right, p\ri hi, par 170 
60d, par 199 208 67c 69c 
50 Marx Capital, 69b, 74a 79a, 89d 94c tsp 
93d 94a, 101a b, 105b ffn i], 221c d, 279a 
377a csp 279a 282a, 286a 288a, 289b, 290c 
296a, 301b 302d. 319b d, 354a 355d. 372a d 


6c. Types of capital: fixed and circulating, or 
constant and variable capital 
39 Smiiii Wealth of Nations, bk ii, 118a 121c, 
122b 124c I51c 162d pissiin 
50 Marx ( apttal, 96a 102b csp 101a c, 280d 
282a, 291c d, 302d 303b, 307c 309b, 311c 
312c 

6d Capital profits 

6d{l) The distinction of profit from rent, in- 
terest, and wages 

39 Smiiii H calth of Nations, bk i 20b 23b csp 
22d23b 28a 47c 48a 109d llOd 
50 Marx ( apital, 255a 256a, 301b 302d 

6d{2) The source of profit marginal or sur- 
plus value, unearned increment and the 
exploitation of labor 

39 Smiiii Wt ilth oj hatwn bk i 20b 21c 27b 
28a lOQd llOd 

46 Hi 01 1 Philos ?phy tf Right iahi iii pir2|:{ 
77b c 

50 M\r\ Capital 69a 2 7 Sc csp 71a 7Qa 89c 
96a 99dl00blln.l 100a lOlb 104b lOSc 
112( 113c 115c ll7c 129b lS4cl 156d 192d 
194b 197a 200 a 251c 2S6a 263c d 271b c, 
285c 286a 31 4d 315c 375c 376c 

6</(3) Fictors determining the variable rate of 
capital proht 

39Smiih W t alth of \ ition bk i 6d 8b 21a b 
37b 62a H9b d ikh ISlc 155b ( sp lS3a b 
151b c 155b 162d pissim 
SO Mmix ( ipitil 102b lUt Hoc 151ac 255b 
263d 296b 301b 

6d{4) 1 he justification of profit the reward of 
enterprise and indemnihcation for risk 
of losses 

25 Mhmak m [ <iii) 42a b 
33 Pasi ai Proi metal I etter 55a 57a 
39 Smiih M talth of \ation^ bk i 20d 21c bk ii, 
142d 151c pisbiin, 155b lo2d passim, tsp 
162a b 

44 Hosvv 1 1 L Johnson, 279b 280a 

6e. The recxirrencc of crises in the capitalist 
economy: depressions, unemployment, 
the diminishing rate of profit 

50 Mvrx Cabual, lid, 64c d csp 64d [In 2 ^1 
100a 116c ]d 222d 225d, 311c 3l6d csp 312b 
313d 314a, 315c 316a, 319a, 330d 333c 
50 NIarx 1 n<|fi s Communist Manifesto, 422a c 

7. Property ^ 

la. The right of property: the protection of 
property as the function of government 

20 Aquinas Summa Iheologtca, pari i 11 , q 94 
A 5, RTP ^ 224d 225d 

35 Locke foleration, 16a c / Civil Government, 



lb told Chapifr 99 

( H V 30b 36a esp sei i 26 30d, < h vii, src i 
87 94 44a 46c, i h ix 53c 54d csp sec r 12^ 
53c d, cu XI, SKT 1^7 140 56d 58a < h w, 

SI cr 17^ 174 6Sc d 

36SriRVi> Irtsfram 310a 311a 

38 Monti sqlii i Spirit oj Lau hx \ii, 86 c d, 
BK xx\i, 221c d 

38 Roi SSI w Inequality y 348b, 353a 358c pas 
sim / Politual I conomy^ 377c d / Soiial ( on 
tract HK 1, 393b 394d 

39 Smiiu H calth of Nations, nx v, 309a 311c 

40 (iiHBON Decline and I all, 486c d 

41 (iiniioN Decline and / all, 86d 87c 

42 K\n r Science of Right, 408c 400c 411c 413b 
isp 412c 413b, 414a e, 416a b, 441d 443b 

43 C ONS 1 1 n I KiN 01 Nil I’ S AMI NDMEMS, V 
164s 648] 17c xi\ sK I I [7^8 7«5ol 18d 

43 I I DTRSI ISI Nl Mill K 10, 50b d M MUIR 5^, 
171b c 

43 Mili Reprt seniatii e ( tot 1 1 nment, 366c d 422b 

44R(>s\shi Johnson, 124b c, 204b c. 222d 
223a, 225a c, 275d 

46 flic II Philosophy of Right, rskr i, par 40 
21d 22c par pi 23c 24a pir 50 25a, p ir 66 
29a'' pir 71 31b c, i \Ri iii, pii 20S 69c, 
pirav 7oc viini iions, 26 2; 121a b ^21c 
/ Phiioiophy of Ilhtory, pmu iv, 364d 

50 Msrx ( ipital, 83d 84a, c 174b c 288t d 

50 \f SK\ 1 N( 1 1 s ( urnniunist Manifesto, 425c 
127b 

51 I 01 sio\ If ar and Peace, iix \iii, 572d 573b 

54 1 Ri 1 I) Citili'^ation and Its Dhcontents, 787d 

788b 

lb. Kinds of economic property 

7^(1) C hattel slaves as property 

5 \risioi h\ni s Pltttii^ [507 - 526 ] 635a b 
7 I’laio Imus, hx m, 709a 710a 
9 \Risroiii- Politics, BX I, < 11 2 [i252”26 ^ 14] 
445c d ( If 3 ^ 446d 447c, in S [i25()'‘i 3) 
4;9d, BK Ml, < II 8 [1328*35 38) 532c, t II 10 
[1330*25 3f] 534d / Rhetoiu, ux 1 , < h 5 
(1361*12 14) 601c 

14 Pi I I ARCH Marcus (ato, 278d 279a, 287b d 
/ ( rassuf, 439a c 

20 \r>! iN\s Stinima I htologtLa,v\Mi 1 11,0105, 
A 4, \Ns ind RIP i 4 318b 321a 

23 lIouBi s / ciiathan 1 \ki ii, 110b 111a, psri 
i\ , 261d 262a 

38 1 1- SOL 1 1 1 Spirit of I au s, bk xs , I09a d; 
llld 112c 

39 Smith liealth ofhatio**\, bk hi, 167a d, bk 
i\, 239c 240a, 253c 2S4a 

40 ( jiBBON Du line and lull, 16c 17d, 144b; 
620a b 628c d 

41 (tihhon Decline and hall, 404d 

43 1ider\usi number 42, 137b c; number 
54. 170b 171b 

44 Boswi I L Johnson, 364a b 

46T]i(.fi Philosophy oJ Right, part i, par 48 
24b c, par 66 29a c 
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50 Marx Capital, 113c 114a, 128d 129a, 266b c; 
267c, 283c d, 354c 3S5d 

7 ^( 2 ) Property in land 

Oil) Tlsismem Letatetts, 252324 / Deu 
teronomy, ig 14 27 17 
7 Pi A 10 Laws, bk v, 695c 696a 
9 ARisitiii V Politics, BK II, CH 9 [1270*15 '*6] 
466b c, BX VI, ( II 4 [1319*6 19I 522c d bk 
V II, t H 10 [i 329* 37 1 3 30*25] 534b d / Rhetoric, 
BX I, ( H 5 [i 361*12 141 601c 
15 Fsem s Innals, bx xm 140b c. 

23 HoBPhs / r \Kr II, 124d 125b 

35 I o( Ki ( nil iMOieiumtnt, < ii v, srt r 31 34 
31d 32c 

38 Mon i i sol i r \ Spirit oJ Lau >, bk \ i, 33b 
38 Rolssi Ai Inequality, 353a / Social ( ontract, 
HX I, 393d 39 Id 

39Smijii Wealth of Nations, bk iii, 163a 170c 

40 ( riBiiON Decline and / all 198a b 618d 619c 

41 CtiBBON Dulmc and I all, 87a c 

42 Kam Science of Right 411c 412c 
44 Boswi 1 1 John on, 274c 278a 

46 Hit FI Philosophy of History imro, 195a b, 
p\Ri I, 226d 227b, psrt ii, 277b c, pari hi, 
295d 297a 

50 Marx ( a pit 1 1 3SSd 364a 368c 369a 

51 1 uLsio\ if at and Peace, bk \ , 211a 213a 

7^(3) Property in capital goods and in mone- 
tary wealth 

9 \Risiorii Polities bx i, <h 9 10 450d 
452d / Rhetoric bx i, < h 5 [1361*12 14I 601c 

38 Mon i i soi n i Sptnt of I aus bk m 33b 

50 Marx ( upital, 60d 62d Lsp bid 62a 69b, 
150a 151a c, 279a 290d tsp 279a, 287a b 
289d 290c, 371c 372b 

7c. The u^es of property for production, con- 
sumption, or exchange 

9 \rISII)1II Pnlltlis, bx 1, I H 4 [125 |“l 7] 
447c, ( H S 11 449 d 453 d RJutoru , bk i, i h 
[ i 361 ‘12 2 601 c d 

35 1 (K XI (nil Ctcicrnment cii \ 30b 36a 

39 Smiiu Wtihh of \ations, bx ii 118a 121 c, 
142d 151c tsp 150b 15k 155b lt)2d bx hi, 
165c 165a 17ba 177d bx 351a c 

42 k\Ni Si icrce oJ Right, 411c 413b Lsp 412c 
413b 

46 Hi c I ( Philosophy of Right i*\Rr 1, par 59-61 
27a c AD iiiKiNN, 3g I22d 
50 M\r\ Capital, 30c 32c, 38c 40a, 70d 72c, 
89a b, 282b 283c, 289d 290d, 291a 296a esp 
291a b, 293c 294a 

Id, The ow nership of property: possession or 
title, the legal regulation of property 

Oil) Ilsiamim r\odus ,20 15,21 16 19,33 
22 1 15, 23 4 5 / I^iitirus, 625, 19 11,13, 
24 18 21, 25 13 14,25 34,47 54 / Deuterono- 
my, 5 '9, 19 22 i 4, 24 7 27 17 / Ruth, 

4 I H/Jeremtah,y 2 6 12 - {D)Jenmtas,-y 2 6 12 
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(7. Prt^erty^ iJ, The ownmh^ of property: 
possession or title; the legal regulation of 
property.) 

New Testament: Matthew, iq:i8 / 10:19/ 

Lu};^, 18:20 / Romans, 1^:9 
7 Plato: Ijtws, bk vni, 738d'740d 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, ch 5 458a '460a; 
CH 7 461d<463c; bk vi, cii 4 [1^19*6-19] 
saac-d 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk xiu, 140b-c 
20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part mi, g 94, 
A 5, REP 3 224d-22Sd 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 86b; 91a-b; 
PART n, 124d-12Sc 

35 Locke; Civil G'wemment, ch xvi, sect 176 
66a-b; sect iSo* 184 67b'68d; sect 192-194 
69c-70a 

36 Sterne: Tristram Shandy, 210b'213a; 310a- 
31 la 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xii, 86c d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 348b; 353a 3S6a / 
Political Economy, 377b-d / Social Contract, 
BK I, 393b-394d' 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk hi, 165b' 175b 

41 Ciibbon: Decline and Pall, 86d-87c: 89d-90c; 
404d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 404a; 407a 408b; 
409d 410d; 412c 4l5c; 422b,d'425b; 426b- 
428a; 431a-432a; 441d-443b 

43 Constitution of the U.S.: amendments, v 
[ 645-'648] 17c; xiv, sect i [748-750] 18d 

43 Federalist: number 7, 41d-42d; number 
43, 139d-140a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 45 
23C'd; par 50 25a; par 55 25d'26a; par 64 -65 
28c-29a; fiar 69 30a'31a; par 80, 33d'34a; 
part iii^ par 218 72c d; par 230 75c; addi 
TioNs, 26 121a'b; 30 121c; 34 122a b / Philoso- 
phy of History, intro, 195a-b; part 1, 226d- 
227b; part hi, 288c'289a; 310c 
48 Melville: Moby Dici(, 292a- 297a 
50 Marx: Capital, 37c-d; 287b-290a csp 288b d 

50 MarX'EngkLsS: Communist Manifesto, 425d- 
427b; 428d-429a 

51 Toi^toy: War and Peace, bk xtii, 572d'573b 
54 Freud: Civilization and Its Discontents, 787d- 

788b 

ld(i) Private ownership: partnerships* joint- 
stock companies 

7 Plato: Republic, bk hi, 341c-d; bk v, 364c' 
365d / Imws, bk v, 695a-c 
9 Aristotle: Politics, bk ii, ch 5 458a-460a; 
CH 7 461d'463c; bk vii, ch 10 [i 329 '‘ 37 - 
I330*33l534b-d 

20 Aquinas: Sumnia Theologica, part mi, q 94, 
A 5 , REP 3 224d-22Sd 
23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 15»0a 
38 Montesquieu : Spmt of Ijtws, bk xxvi, 221c- 
222a 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 348b 


39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 319d-331d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 441d-443b 

43 Mill: Liberty, 319d-320a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 46 
23d-24a 

50 Marx: Capital, SOa-b 

50 MarX'Kngels: Communist Manifesto, 425d' 
426a; 426c-d 

7^(2) Government ownership: eminent do- 
main 

7 Plato: Laws, bk v, 691b-696d 
9 Aristotle: Athenian Constitution, ch 47, par 
2 574c 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 11 , 125c-d; 150a 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xxvi, 
221C'222b 

38 Rousseau: Political Economy, 378c-379d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk v, 357b,d 361d 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 441 d -443b 

43 CoNsriTunoN of the U.S.: amendments, v 
[645 -648] 17 c; XIV, sect i [748 -750] 18 d 

46 Hegei.: Philosophy of History, part hi, 296b- 
297a; part iv, 355c-d 

50 Marx-Kngels: Communist Manifesto, 428d- 
429a 

7e. The inheritance of property: laws regulat- 
ing inheritance 

Old TESTAMFN'r: Numbers, 27:8-11; 1 , 6 — {I )) 
Numbers, 27:7-11; ^6 / Deuteronomy, 21:15- 
17 / Ruth, 4:1 8 / Jeremiah, 32:6-12— (/-)) 
Jcremias, p:6-i2 

5 AHisTopriANhs: Birds [1641 1670] 562 b c 
7 Plato: Laws, bk xi, 775 d- 779 b 
9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk vni, ch in [1160^33- 
1161*21 413 a-b / Polities, bk 11, ch 9 [1270“ 
i 5 -»> 6 ] 466 b'C 

23 Maihiiavelli: Prince, cii xvn, 24b-c 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 189C'190d 

29 f Cervantes: Don Quixote, part i, 148 b' 149 a 

30 I^ACON : New Atlantis, 209d 

35 Locke: Civil Government, ch xvi, sect 182 - 
184 67c-68d; sfxt 190-194 69b'70a passim 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk v, 19d-20d; 
21c; 27d'28a; bk xvih, 129d'132a; bk xxvi, 
216b'c; 217b; bk xxvii 225a'230d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 357b / Political Econo- 
my, 367b-d; $77d-378a 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk hi, 165b-173b; 
179b-180c; iv, 246d-247c 

40 Gibbon: Deqine and Fail, 66d'67b; 61 9c 

41 Gibbon; DeMine and Fall, 83a; 87d'89d 

42 Kant: Scienije of Right, 426b-428a esp 427c- 
428a; 441d-4f3b csp 442c 

44 Boswell: Jmnson, 203c-d; 204c-205c; 274b- 
278a csp 277d [fn ij; 280c-281a; 282a-b; 
289c-d 

46 Hf.gel: Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 178 - 
180 62a'63c / Philosophy of History, part ii, 
277b; PART 111, 289a-b 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 324a-c 
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51 Tolstoy: War and Ptace, bk i, 26a<30a; 38d> 
41a; 45b-47b; bk viii, 306a; 309<l'310d; 
EPILOGUE I, 650d-652a 

8 . The distribution of wealth: the problem of 
poverty 

7 Plato; Laws, bk v, 691d>696d; bk viri, 738d- 
741d 

9 Aiiistotle: Politics, bk ii, ch 9 [i27o»i5-*>6] 
466b'C / Athenian Constitution, ch 12 557b- 
558a 

15 'pAciTUs: Annals, bk ti, Sla-b 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part 11, 124d'126a 

35 Locke; CwH Government, ch v 30b'36a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 154b'155b 

38 Political Economy, 375b'd / Social 
Contract, bk ii, 405b'C 

39 Smith; Wealth of Nations, bk i, 20b-63a,c; 

BK II, ]21c-d; 142d-151c csp 150b-151c 

40 CriBHoN: Decline and Fall, 22c; 89d; 486c-d; 
501c 

43 Mill: Liberty, 309a-c / Representative Govern- 
ment, 366c -367a / Utilitarianism, 472d-473a 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 124d-125c 

46 • philosophy of Right, part i, par 49 

24c-25a; part hi, j>ar 244-245 77C'd; addi- 
tions, 29 121c; 149 140d-141a / Philosophy of 
History, intro, ]93b'c; part i, 226d-227b; 
PART II, 263b-d; 277b c 

49 Darwin; Descent of Man, 324a'C 

50 Marx; Capital, 34d-35c; 218d-219d; 261d- 
262a; 301b-302d; 319d-321b; 354b-c 

50 Marx -Eng els: Communist Manifesto, 425d' 
426d; 428d-429a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi, 
165b 166a 

54 I'REon: Civilization and Its Discontents, 787d- 
788b [fn )] 

8a* The sharing of wealth: goods and lands 
held in common; public ownership of 
the means of production 

New Testament: Acts, 2:44-47; 4:32-5:11 

5 Arist(^piianes: PJcclesiazusae 615a-628d esp 
1^95-^476] 619b'620a, [553-729] 621b'623c 

7 Plato: Republic, bk hi, 341c’d; bk v, 364c- 
365d / Critias, 480a; 481a- b 

9 Aristotle: Fjhics, bk viii, cii 9 411d'412c / 
Politics, BK II, CH I [1260*^36- 1261*7] 4S5b,d; 
CH 5 458a-460a; ch 7 461d 463c; ch 10 
[1272*1 2-20] 468b-c; bk hi, cn 10 [1281*13-24] 
478d-479a; bk v, cii 8 [1309*15-17] 511b; bk 
VII, CH 10 (1329** 37- 1 3 30*33] S34b d / Atheni- 
an Constitution, cii 11, par 2 557a'b; cii 12, 
par 3 557c-d 

14 Plutarch: Lyctirgus, 36a-37b / Nutrut Pom- 
piliuSt 58a-d / Agis 648b,d-656d / Cleomenes, 
657a'663c“/ Tiberius Gracchus, 674c-681a,c 

15 Tacitus: Annals, xiii, HOb-c / Histories, 
BK IV, 286c-287a ' 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 98, 

A I, REP 3 516d-517c 
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20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part 1-11, q 94, 
A 5, REP 3 224d-225d 
23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part i, 94d 
26 Shakespeare: 2nd Henry VI, act iv, sc 11 
[68-82] 58c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, appendix, xvii 
448d 

35 Locke; Civil Government, ch v, sect 24-29 
30b-31c; sect 34 32b-c 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit ofiMws, bk iv, 16a'17b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 197b-c 
44 Roswell: Johnson, 222d-223a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 46 
23d-24a; par 64-65 28c- 29a; part hi, par 
170 -171 60d 61a; additions, 27 121b / Phihs- 
ophv of History, part i, 226d-227b; 240d'241a 
50 Marx: Capital, 34d-35a; 163a-d; 174d-175c; 
377c-378d 

50 MarX'Kncels: Communist Manifesto, 425d- 
426a 

83. Th6 division of common goods into pri- 
vate property: factors influencing the in- 
crease and decrease of private property 

Old Testament: Numbers, 26:52-56; 33:50-54 
6 Herodotus: History, bk 11, 70b-c; bk hi, 
101d-102a 

9 Aristotle : Politics, bk ii, ch 5 {i263*»5-8] 
458c; BK VI, CH 5 [i320*29-**7| 523d' 524a 
15 Tacitus: Annals, bk ii, ila-b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 98, 
A I, HEP 3 516d-517c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 94, 
A 5, REP 3 224d'225d 

23 Hobbes: Ijeviathan, part ii, 124d'125b 

35 I^cke: Civil Government, cii v 30b-36a 

38 Montesquieu; Spirit of Laws, bk v, 19d-21d; 
BK xviH, 127c 

38 Roussemj; Inequality, 348b,d; 352a / Social 
Contract, bk i, 393d'394d 

39 Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk i, 20b'21c; 27b- 
28a; bk iv, 239c-d; bk v, 309a'c; 311b-c 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 87a 

42 Kant: Science of Right, 414c-415c; 422b,d- 
425b; 426b'428a; 431a 432a 

4611 hCLL: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 46 
23d' 24a; par 64-65 28c'29a; part hi, par 178 
62a*b; par 237 76c; addiiions, 27 121b 
50 Marx: Capital, 288b-d; 3S8a-361d; 368c- 
369a; 377c'378d; 383d 

Be. The causes of poverty: competition, in- 
competence, indigence, expropriation, 
unemployment; the poverty of the pro- 
letariat as dispossessed of the instru- 
ments of production 

14 Plutarch: Lycurgus, 36a-37b / Lycurgus- 
Numa, 62b c / LucuUus, 409b'd 

15 Tacitiis: Histories, bk i, 194dd95a 

36 Swift: Gulliver, part iv, 154b-155b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk xx, 147a; 
xxiii, 190a'b; 191b-c; 199b'200a,c 
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(6, Th9 disirihuthn rf wealth: the problem rfpov^ 
eriy, 8c. The causes oj poverty: competition, 
incompetence, indigence, expropriation, un- 
employment; the poverty of the proletariat 
as dispossessed of the instruments of pro- 
duction.) 

38 Roussfau Inequaluy^ 3€5c 366a / Pohtual 
Economy, 375b d / Social Contract, bk hi, 
415b d 

39 Smith Wealth of Nattom, bk i, 27b 37b csp 
28a d, 30b 31b, bk iv, 239c 240a 

40 Gibbon Decline and hall, 501c d 
44 Bos\i ELL Johnson, 428b 

46 HrcEi Philosophy of Right, part hi, pir 195 
66d 67a, par 2411 241 76d 77a, par 24) 244 
77b c, ADDITIONS, 148 149 140c 141a 
50 Marx Capital, 150b c, 160d 162d, 209c 
225d esp 2Ua d, 280c 286a csp 282b c, 
283b d, 285c 286a, 288b d, 303b 305a, 

307a c, 315c 32lb csp 319c d, 325d 327b, 
349a 350a, 354a 355d, 357a 358a, 360a 361c; 
364a c, 370a 371c. 375a b 
50 Marx Engfls Communist Manifesto, 424d 
425a, 426c d 

8d. Laws concerning poverty: the poor laws, 
the dole 

Old Testament Exodus, 23 ii / / einticus, 19 9- 

10, 23 22, 25 25,35 54 / Deuteronomy, 15 7 

11, 24 17 22, 26 12 13 

5 Aristophanfs I (clestazusae\^o8 426]619bc 
7 Pla ro Republic, bk iv, 342a 344a / Lau s, 
BK V, 695a c BK XI, 783b 
9 \RlSTOrLfc PolitUS, BK VI, CH 5 [i 320*29 ^15] 
523d 524b 

14 Plu TARLir Solon, 68d 70c / Poplicola Solon, 
87a / Pericles, 127a 128a / Lucullus, 409b d / 
Caesar, 581c d 

15 Tacitls Annals, bk ii, 32b d 

23 Hobbi-s Ijniathan, part ii, 142b c, 157a 
31 Sfino 7 a Ethics, part iv, appendix, xvii 
448d 

38 Montesquieu Spirit of I^w^, bk xxih, 
199b 200a,c 

38 Rousseau Political Economy, Z7hh d 

39 Smith X^ealth of Natiom, bk i, 59a 61b, bk 
IV, 200c 201a 

40 Gibbon Decline and Fall, 175c d, 501d 502b 

42 Kant Science of Right, 

43 Mill Liberty, 322a d csp 322c d / Representa- 
tive Government, 383d 384a 

44 Bosw 1 1 1 Johnson, 442d 443a 

46 Hi cel Philosophy of Right, part hi, par 245 
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Chapter loo: WILL 


INTRODUCTION 


T he great conimvcrsy over the freedom of 
the will tends to overshadow the theory of 
the will itself. For some thinkers the two no- 
tions are inseparable. As the word “choice” pop- 
ularly connotes freedom in choosing between 
alternatives, so for them liberty belongs to the 
very nature of the will. But others who affirm 
that men can act freely or voluntarily also deny 
that the will itself is ever free. 

Still others who distinguish between volun- 
tary and rellex actions- -on the part of brute 
animals as well as men -also distinguish be- 
tween the voluntary and the free. I'hcy rescr\'e 
freedom to men alone on the ground that men 
alone have wills. Far from identifying will with 
free will, they differentiate between those acts 
of the will which arc necessitated and those 
which arc free. 

It would appear from this sampling of con- 
flicting opinions that the issue concerning free 
will presupposes, and often conceals, diverse 
theories of the will— different conceptions of 
its nature, its various acts, and its relation to 
other faculties. Those who affirm and those who 
deny the will’s freedom of action hardly meet 
on that issue if they proceed from different con- 
ceptions of what the will is and how it operates. 

I'hc matter is further complicated by differ- 
ent conceptions of freedom. Even those who 
define will in somewhat similar terms conceive 
its liberty difl’ercntly. As the chapter on Lib- 
erty indicates, freedom has many meanings— 
theological, metaphysical, psychological, moral, 
natural, and civil. What is called free in one of 
these senses may not be so regarded in another. 
Rut one thing is clear. If, as Hobbes thinks, the 
only sense in which freedom can be affirmed is 
that of natural or political liberty— the sense in 
which a man can do what he wills without re- 
straint or compulsion— then the will is not free, 
for its freedom depends on how its own acts arc 


caused, or how it causes other acts, not on how 
the acts it causes are affected by outward cir- 
cumstances beyond its control. 

The problem of the freedom of the will seems, 
therefore, to be primarily psychological and 
metaphysical. It requires us lo consider freedom 
in terms of cause and necessity. It appeals to such 
distinctions as that between the caused, the un- 
caused, and the self-caused, or to the difference 
between the predetermined, the contingent, 
and the spontaneous event. To this extent the 
problem is metaphysical. But it is psychological 
insofar as the kind of event with which wc are 
concerned is an interior act of a living thing 
and, even more specifically, of an intelligent 
being, a being which has mind in some sense of 
that term. We do not ask whether stones and 
vegetables have free will because we do not 
usually suppose that they have will. Even those 
who, like .Aristotle, attribute desire to all things 
or who, like William James, find a striving to- 
ward goals in at least all living things, do not 
refer lo volition or the voluntary in the absence 
of imagination or thought. 

The italicized words in the foregoing para- 
graph indicate ideas which have the most funda- 
mental bearing on the discussion of will, and 
hence the relation of this to other chapters. The 
chapters on Cai^sk and Necessity (and those 
on Fatk and Ciiakch) deal with doct rines which 
both affect and are affected by various theories 
of the will’s freedom. But if wc arc to postpone 
the question of free will until the nature of will 
itself is considered, we must begin with defini- 
tions which employ terms discussed in the chap- 
ters on Mind and Desire. 

The distinction betw^een thought and action 
sets the stage for the discovery of a factor or 
faculty which serves lo connect them. Acting 
may follow upon thinking, but not without the 
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intervention of a determination or a desire to 
translate thought into deed Plato, in the Re 
ptihhe^ divides the soul into three parts, of 
which one, reason, is the fatult> o{ thought tnd 
knowledge, and the other two, spirit and appe 
titc, are principles of iciion Hoth spirit and 
appetite need to be guided and ruled by reason 
bill, according to Plato, reason depends also 
upon spirit, for without its support even wis 
doni must fail to influence eondiict 1 liough he 
does not use the word, the role he assigns to 
spirit as the auxiliary of reason eorrcsfW)iKls to 
the function perfoinicd by what liter writers 
call “will ’ 

The word ‘will appears in the English trans 
lation of \ristotle It is used less frequently 
than other words— such as ‘ wish,’ ‘choice, ’ 
“purpose,” ‘ impulse,” ‘ appetite,’ desire * — 
to designate a motivating force, but along with 
them It signihes the factor which turns thought 
into action Unlike Plato, who separates spirit 
and appetite, \nstotle makes appetite the ge 
ncric notion, and treats will and desire as modes 
of appetite But sometimes “desire” is used as 
a synonym for “appetite,” and sometimes 
“wish” or “choice” is substituted for “will 

In his treatise On the Motion of inmials, we 
find \ristotle saying that “the living creature 
is moved bv intellect, purpose^wish and ap(>e 
tile All these <ire reducible to mind and desire 
For both imagination and sensation have this 
much in common with mind, that all three arc 
faculties of judgment However, will, impulse, 
and appetite arc all tliiec forms of desiic, 
while purix)se belongs both to intellect and to 
desire ” Bui in the tr< atise On the Soul, wc find 
him insisting that appetite be considered is the 
single “faeultv of originating IcKal movement,” 
though if the soul were to be divided into a ra 
tional and an irrational part, he would assign 
wish to the ealeiilativc or deliberative reason, 
desire and passion to the irrational parr 
“Wish, ’ he writes, “is a form of appetite, and 
when movement is produced according to cal- 
culation, It IS also according to wish, but appe- 
tite can originate movement contrary to calcu- 
lation, for desire is also a form of appetite ” 

What IS said of purpose and wish is Jso said 
of choice. All thiec somehow combine reason 
and desire*. Giving choice as the cause of specifi- 
cally human action, and desire combined with 


deliberation as the origin of choice, Aristotle 
speiks of choice as “either dtsideritive reason 
or ratiocinative desire ’ Lacking reason, ani- 
mals do not have choice, according to \ristotlt, 
or for that matter wish or purpose either, but 
insofar as ihcir appetites are stirred by sensuioii 
or imaginition, and the desires irouscd lead to 
action, animils behave voluntiril) 

When the words ‘ desirt ’ and “ap^Ktite ’ aic 
so used, not to name the gentric faeiiliy of 
originating movement, but to signify a motiva 
lion dillereni in kind from wish, purjxist, or 
choice they correspond to what Aquinas later 
eills ‘ animal appetite” or ‘sensitive desire” 
This IS foi him the sphere of the emotions or 
passions He treits the impulses of fear and 
angc r, for c \ implt , as acts of the sensiiiv e ippe 
titc 

I he kind of desire which, for \risrolle, de- 
pends upon practical n ison \quinis tails ‘ in 
iclltctuil appetite ’ or ‘ rationil dtsire ’ Since 
‘ will * is for him just another mine for the dt 
siu or ippitile which is dt tc rinincd In reason 
rat In r ih in sense he ntC( ssinly holds tint irn 
liontl animils do not have will 

\rislollt says ill It the ipp ire nt good is the 
object of ippctilu and the reil gexKl is the pri 
miry object of ntional wish \c{uinis distin 
guislus somewhat differentlv between the ob 
jeet of the passions and the object of the will 
For each sort of ippetiu or desire, the object 
tikes Its special chiraeter from the ficultv by 
w hich it IS apprehended I Ik se nsiblt good, |)tr- 
ceived or imagined st inds to the sensitive ap 
petite is the intelligible good, judged bv reason, 
stands to the intdleetuil appetite oi will 

In one pi ice \ristolle differentiates between 
wish and choice by saying that wc can wish for 
the impossible whereas choice is al way s of things 
within our power But his more usual disttne 
lion IS 111 terms of means and ends ‘ 1 he end is 
what we wish foiy” he writes, “the means v\hat 
we deliberate abj|>ut and chcxisc ” Aquinas also 
divides the actsjof the will according as they 
concern means ^r ends, but where Aristotle 
mentions only ctioice and wish, Aquiins enu 
merates three acts of the will with rcsjxct to 
ends (volition, lOtention, and cnjovment) and 
three with icspcct to means (consent, choice, 
and use) 

According to \quinas, each of these acts of the 
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will responds to a distinct act of the practical 
reason and, except for the will's last acts, each 
may in turn be followed by further practical 
thought. This progressive determination of the 
will by reason goes on until the use of means 
leads to action, and action leads to the enjoys 
inent of the end accomplished. As in practical 
reasoning ends come before means, so for the 
will the end comes first in the order of inten- 
tion; but in the order of execution action begins 
with the means. 

Like Aristotle and Aquinas, Kant and Hegel 
conceive will as a faculty of desire or activity 
founded upon reason, and so they attribute will, 
as they attribute reason, to man alone. But both 
Kant and Ilcgel go further and almost identify 
will in its pure state with reason. 

“The faculty of desire,” writes Kant, ”in so 
far as i;* iini* r principle of determination as the 
ground of its liking or predilection lies in the 
reason of the subject, constitutes the will”; and 
he goes on to sjiy that the will, ”in so far as it 
may d( lermine the voluntary act of choice . . . 
is the practical reason itself.” Only man can 
claim “fxissession of a will which takes no ac- 
count of desires and inclinations, and on the 
contrary conceives action as possible to him, 
nay, even necessary, which can only be done by 
disregarding all desires and sensible inclina- 
tions.” 

In this last statement, Kant seems to use the 
word “desire” in a sense which is opposed to 
will, 'fhe context indicates that he has in mind 
something like the distinction made by .\qin- 
nas between sensitive and rational desire. This 
indication is confirmed by his own distinction 
between brute and human choice, “I'hat act 
which is determinable only by inclination as a 
sensuous impulse or stimulus would be irration- 
al brute choice (arbitrium brutum). The human 
act of choice, hosvevcr, as human, though in 
fact affected by such impulses or stimuli, is not 
determined by them; and it is, therefore, not 
pure in itself when taken apart from the ac- 
quired habit of determination by reason.” But, 
according to Kant, the human act of choice can 
be determined solely by reason. Only then is it 
“determined to action by the pure will.” 

One point must be observed, to which we 
shall subsequently return. The pure will is for 
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Kani a free will. “The act of choice that is 
determined by pure reason,” he writes, “is the 
act of free will. . . . The freedom of the act of 
volitional choice is its independence of being 
determined by sensuous impulses or stimuli. 
This forms the negative conception of the free 
will. I'hc positive conception of freedom is given 
by the fact that the will is the capability of pure 
reason to be practical of itself.” Insofar as pure 
reason is able to become practical, that is, to 
determine choices and direct action, independ- 
ently of all sensuous impulses or inclinations, 
that reason is in itself the pure will, and that 
will is in its very essence free. 

For } Icgcl also, freedom is of the essence of 
w’ill. “Freedom,” he writes, “is just as funda- 
mental a character of the will as weight is of 
bodies. Heaviness constitutes the body and is 
the IxxJy. I'he same is the case with freedom 
and will, since the free entity is the will. Will 
without freedom is an empty word, while free- 
dom is actual only as will, as subject.” 

Though the passions enter into the sphere of 
the subjective will, according to Hegel, will 
I ransforms them. “Subjective volition —Passion 
—is that which sets men in activity, that which 
effects ‘practical' reali/^aiion.” When it is occu- 
pied with the passions, the subjective w’lll, He- 
gel writes, “is dependent and can gratify its de- 
sires only within the limits of this dependence.” 
The passions, however, arc common to both 
men and animals. “An animal too has impulses, 
desires, inclinations,” Hegel says, “but it has 
no will and must obey its impulses if nothing 
external deters it.” Only man, “the wholly un- 
determined, stands above his impulses and may 
make them his ow’n, put them into himself as 
his own. An impulse is something natural, but 
to put it into my ego depends on my svill.” 

Hegel explains this aspect of the will by ref- 
erence to that “clement of pure indeterminacy 
f)r that pure reflection of the ego into itself 
which involves the dissipation of every restric- 
tion and every content either immediately pre- 
sented by nature, by needs, desires, and im- 
pulses, or given and determined by any means 
whatever.” But indeterminacy is only one mo- 
ment of the will, its negative aspect. The second 
moment occurs in “the transition from undif- 
ferentiated indeterminacy to the differentia- 
tion, determination, and positing of a deter- 
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minacy as a content and object ” Both of these 
moments are partial, each the negation of the 
other. “The indeterminate will,” in Hegel’s 
opinion, is **just as one sided as the will rooted 
in sheer determinacy What is properly called 
the will includes in itself both the preceding 
mOn^ents.” 

As the unity of both these moments, the vs ill 
“is particulantv reflected into itself and so 
brought back to universality, i e , it is individ 
uality It is^” Hegel continues, “the self de- 
termination of the ego, which means that it one 
and the same time the ego posits itself as its 
own negative, / e , as restricted and determi- 
nate, and yet remains by itsell, / e , in its self 
identity and universality ’ While the two prt 
vious moments of the will arc “through and 
through abstract and one sided,” the third 
moment gives us the individual will and fret 
dom in the concrete “Freedom lies neither in 
indeterminacy nor in determinacy , it is both of 
these at once . . Freedom is to will something 
deternunate, yet in this determinacy to bt 
by oneself and to revert once more to the uni 
vcrsal.” 

In the iRADiTiov OF THE great books, other 
writers place the essence of the will not in its 
freedom, but in its being the capst of the v olun- 
tary acts performed by animals and men I he 
students of physiology from Aristotle to Wil 
ham James distinguish the movements of the 
various bodily oigans— the heart, the lungs, the 
organs of digestion, excretion, and rcproduc 
tion— from those movements of the whole am 
mal or of its members which arc somehow based 
upon desire and imagination or thought 

Aristotle sometimes calls these physiologic il 
changes “non voluntary” and sometimes ‘in- 
voluntary,” though he lias another meaning for 
“involuntary ’ when he describes the conduct 
of a man, comiKlled by ftar, to do something 
contrary to his wishes, eg, the captain who 
throws his cargo overboard to sav e his ship The 
completely non-voluntary motion is one which 
occurs quite apart from any knowledge ol the 
end, or without consaous desire, whereas the 
involuntaty involves some conflict of desires 
When the involuntary in this special <‘cnse is 
not considered, only a twofold division is made, 
as m James* distinction between reflex and ved- 


untary movements, Harvey's distinction be- 
tween natural and animal motions, or Hobbes* 
distinction between vital and animal motiotis 
“There be in animals,” Hobbes writes, “two 
sorts of motions peculiar to them, one called 
vital . . such as arc the course of the blood, the 
pulse, the breathing, the concoction, nutrition, 
excretion, etc , to which motions there needs 
no help of imagination 1 he other is animal mo 
tion, otherwise called voluntary motion^ as to go 
to speak, to move any ol our limhs, in such 
manne r ^s is first fancitd in our minds Be 
cause going, sptaking, and the like voluntary 
motions, depend always upon a precedent 
thought of ti hither^ tthtch uay^ and what, it is 
evident that the imagination is the first internal 
beginning ol all voluntary motion ’ 

But the imagination, according to Hobbes, 
gives rise to voluntary motions through arous 
ing desire or appetite When desiies ind avci 
sions, hopes and fears, ilttrnaielv succeed one 
another, what llobbcs mtans b> ‘ deliberation’ 
takes place, and, he dc cl ires in deliberation 
the list appetite or aversion, immcdiitcl> ad 
henng to the action, or to the omission thereof, 
IS tint which we aill Will, the let (not the fac 
ultv) of willing ^d beasts that have de libera 
lion must ntccssarilv also hive w ill 7 he defini 
non ol the will given commonly by ilu Schools, 
that it IS I rational appetite, is not goexJ For if 
It were, tlun could theic be no voluntiry ael 
against reason For a voluntar) act is that w Inch 
proceedeih from the will, and no other ” 

I cKkc disagrees With Hobbes’ view that will 
ing is an act of desire “ I hat the will is perfectly 
disiinguishexl from desire,” he thinks, ma\ be 
seen in the fact that desire “may have a quite 
contrary tendency from that which our wills 
set us u{)on ” Desire, according to Locke, “is 
an uneasiness of tjbe mind lor want of some ab 
sent good’ , wherfas will is the “power to begin 
or forbear, contiijut or end, the several actieins 
of our minds, anc motions of our bodies, barely 
by a thought or ^reference of the mind order 
mg or, as it were, ::ommandmg the doing or not 
doing, such or su<h a particular action. . . . The 
actual exercise of, that powei, by directing any 
particular action or its forbearance, is that which 
we call volition or willing ” 

Though volition is not an act of desire, Locke 
holds that it is the uneasiness of desire which 
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^'iletcrmincs the will to the successive voluii' 
tary actions.” And though Locke speaks of will- 
ing as if it were an act of thought, he distin- 
guishes between the mind’s power of under- 
standing and of willing. I'hc one is a. passive, 
the other is an active power. Understanding or 
perceptivity is “a power to receive ideas or 
thoughts”; will or motivity is the “power to 
direct theoperative faculties to motion or rest.” 

In this conception of the will as the power the 
mind has to control the faculties, or the mo- 
tions of the body, which can I'e voluntarily 
exercised, Locke, like Hobbes before him and 
William James after, explains the will’s action 
in terms of thinking of the motion to be per- 
formed or the deed to be done. Discussing the 
theory of wliat he calls “ideo-motor action,” 
James s;iys that “a supply of ideas of the various 
movements that arc possible, left in the mem- 
ory by experiences of their involuntary |x:r- 
formunne, is thus the fust prerequisite of the 
voluntary life.” Reflexive or other innately de- 
termined movements do not depend iipm con- 
sciousness of the movement to be [xrrforined. 
That is why “voluntary movement must be 
secondary, not primary functions of our organ- 
ism”; or as he says in another place, the action 
which is performed voluntarily “must before 
that, at least once, have been impulsive or re- 
flex.” 

The kind of idea which initiates a voluntary 
movement James calls a “kinacsthctic image” 
— an image of the sensations which will be ex- 
perienced when the movement takes place. “In 
perfectly simple voluntary acts,” he writes, 
“there is nothing else in the mind but the kin- 
acst belie image, thus defined, of what the act 
is to be.” In certain cases, however, there must 
be “an additional mental antecedent, in the 
shape of a fiat, decision, consent, volitional man- 
date .. . before the movement can follow,” 'Fliis 
becomes necessary when contrary kinaesthctic 
images vie with one another to initiate antag- 
onistic movements. “The express fiat, or act of 
mental coasent to the movement, comes in when 
die neutralization of the antagonistic and in- 
hibitory idea is required. 

“With 'the prevalence, once there as a fact, 
of the motive id<^,” James goes on, “the psy- 
chology of volition properly stops. 'Hie move- 
ments which ensue are exclusively physiological 
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phenomena, following according to physiolc^i- 
cal laws upon neural events to which the idea 
corresponds. The willing terminates with the 
prevalence of the idea. . . . We thus find that 
we reach the heart of our inquiry into volition 
when w'c ask by what process it is that the 
thought of any given object comes to prevail 
stably in the mind.” The answer James gives is 
that it is “the essential achievement of the will 
... to attend to a difficult object and hold it 
fast before the mind. The so-doing is \X\e fiat, 
. . . Effort of attention is thus the essential phe- 
nomenon of the will.” 

Though Freud does not use the word “will,” 
or analyze voluntary movements in ideo-motor 
terms, he does attribute to what he calls “the 
ego” the function which Locke and James as- 
crilyr to will. “In popular language,” he writes, 
“we may say that the ego stands for reason and 
circumspection, while the id stands for the un- 
tamed passions.” To the ego is given “the task 
of representing the external world for the id,” 
and so of protecting it from destructive con- 
flicts w'ith reality. 

In discharging this function, “on behalf of 
the id, the ego controls the path of access to 
motility, but,” Freud continues, “it interpo- 
lates between desire and action the procrastinat- 
ing factor of thought, during which it makes 
use of the residues of experience stored up in 
memory. In this way it dethrones the pleasure- 
principle, which exerts undisputed sway over 
the processes in the id, and substitutes for it the 
reality-principle, which promises greater securi- 
ty and greater success.” 

As THE PROBLEM OF the will’s frccdom involves 
the question of whether or how its acts arc 
caused, so the will’s action raises a problem con- 
cerning how it causes the voluntary effects it 
produces. In Locke’s view, wc are equally at a 
loss to explain how one body moves another 
and how our own btxlics arc moved by our will. 
“The passing of motion out of one body into 
anotlier,” he thinks, “is as obscure and incon- 
ceivable as how our minds move or stop our 
bodies by thought; which wc every moment 
find that they do,” 

If we could “explain this and make it intelli- 
gible,” Locke says in another place, “then the 
next step would be to understand creation.” 
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Hume agrees that “it must forever escape our 
most diligent inquiry’* how “the motion of our 
body follows upon the command of our will.” 
That it docs, he says, “is a matter of common 
experience, like other natural events. But the 
power and energy by which this is cft'cctcd, like 
that in other natural events, is unknown and 
inconceivable.” 

No less mysterious to Hume is the coming 
into “existence of an idea, consequent to the 
command of the will,” which seems to imply a 
“creative power, by which it raises from nothing 
a new idea, and with kind of Fiat, imitates the 
omnipotence of its Maker.” How “this opera- 
tion is performed, the power by which it is 
produced,” seems to him “entirely beyond our 
comprehension.” 

Spinoza and I>escartcs take a different view 
of the relation between the will and the intellect 
or understanding. Neither admits that the hu- 
man will forms new ideas, or, as Spinoza says, 
that there arc “mere fancies constructed by the 
free power of the will.” Both conceive the wills 
activity as consisting in assent or dissent to 
ideas, their affirmation or negation. But be- 
yond this point they part company. 

For one thing, Descartes distinguishes be- 
tween the will as a faculty of choice and the 
understanding as a faculty of knowledge, where 
Spinoza holds that “the w'iil arfd the intellect 
arc one and the same.” Since Spinoza denies 
that will and intellect arc anything except “the 
individual volitions and ideas themselves,” it 
is more precise, he suggests, to say that the in- 
dividual volition (/.e., the affirmation or nega- 
tion of this idea) and the individual idea af- 
firmed or denied are one and the same. 

In consequence, they differ with respect to 
the power of volition. Spinoza criticizes the 
supposition he finds in Descartes, that “the will 
extends itself more widely than the intellect, 
and is therefore different from it.*' Whereas 
Descartes thinks that “the faculty of compre- 
hension which I possess ... is of very small ex- 
tent and extremely limited,” Spinoza says, “I 
am conscious of a will so extended as to be sub- 
ject to no limits.” We can affirm or deny much 
more than we can know with certitude. 

This difference between Spinoza and Des- 
cartes reveals itself most strikingly in their con- 
ception of God’s will. According to DescarteSt 


the omnipotence of God lies in the supremacy 
of his will— 'in its absolute independence even 
with respect to the divine intellect. “It is self- 
contradictory that the will of God should not 
have been from eternity indifferent to all that 
has come to pass or ever will occur. . . . Thus, 
to illustrate, God did not will ... the three 
angles of a triangle to be equal to two right 
angles because he knew that they could not be 
otherwise. On the contrary ... it is because he 
willed the three angles of a triangle to be neces- 
sarily equal to two right angles that this is true 
and cannot be othenvise.” Against Descartes* 
voluntarism, Spinoza declares it absurd to say 
that “God could bring it about that it should 
not follow from the nature of a triangle that its 
three angles should be equal to two right angles.” 

Such different conceptions of the will or of its 
jKiwcr necessarily lead to oppasitc conclusions 
concerning free will —in man or God. The hu- 
man mind, according to Spinoza, “cannot be 
the free cause of its own actions.” In each of its 
volitions, as in each of its ideas, it is determined 
by a cause, I'he supposition of an infinite will 
in G(xJ does not exempt that will from the need 
to be determined in its acts; nor can Gotl “on 
this account bt* said to act from freedom of will.” 
Yet Spinoza also ffiirms that “God alone is a 
free cause, for God alone exists and acts from 
the necessity of his own nature.** Freedom docs 
not reside in the will, nor in the absence of ne- 
cessity or causal determination, but rather in 
self-determination. It does not consist in choice, 
but in the absence of compulsion by causes 
which lie outside one’s own nature. Hence only 
an infinite being — a causa sui in Spinoza’s sense 
— can be free. 

Descartes, on the other hand, places freedom 
in the will and identifies it with the power of 
choice. “The faculty of will,” he writes, “con- 
sists alone in our having the power of choosing 
to do a thing or choosing not to do it . . . or 
rather it consists alone in the fact that in order 
to affirm or dcny,|pursiic or shun, those things 
placed before us the understanding, we act 
so that we are unconscious that any outside 
force constrains us in so doing.” Descartes seems 
to conceive the will as cause of itself in its acts 
of choice. But he docs not attribute to the hu- 
man will the autonomy Spinoza ascribes to God. 
“llic knowledge of the understanding,” he 
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writes, “should always precede the determina- 
tion of the will'*; and in another place he says 
that “our will impels us neither to follow after 
nor to flee from anything, except as our under- 
standing represents it as good or evil.** 

In order to be free, Descartes explains, “it is 
not necessary that 1 should be indifferent as to 
the choice of one or the other of two contraries; 
but contrariwise the more I lean to the one — 
whether 1 recognize clearly that the reasons of 
the good and the true arc to be found in it, or 
whether God so disposes my inward thought — 
the more freely do I choose and embrace it.’* 
l*hc will always retains “the power of directing 
itself towards one side or the other apart from 
any determination by the understanding." The 
human will is, in this sense, always undeter- 
mined from without, though it is not always 
indifferent to the alternatives confronting it. 
It is indifferent, Descartes holds, only when a 
man “docs not know what is the more true or 
the better, or at least when he docs not see 
clearly enough to prevent him from doubting 
about it, 'riius the indilference which attaches 
to human liberty is very different from that 
which belongs to the divine.” 

The denial of free will in the tradition of 
western thought seems to Idllow from the prin- 
ciple that every happening must have a cause. 
In the sphere of human conduct, voluntary acts 
arc no less determined effects of prior causes 
than involuntary acts. Though both are equally 
necessitated, the difference between the volun- 
tary and the involuntary, according to Hobbes, 
Iwocke, anti Hume, consists in the fact that 
when a man acts voluntarily, he docs what he 
himself has decided to do. 

The fact that his decision to act in a certain 
way is itself caused, docs not, in the opinion of 
these writers, abolish the freedom of his action, 
but only the freedom of his will. If freedom is 
attributed not to a man’s will, but to the man 
who can do what he wills, then, these writers 
think, there is no conflict between freedom and 
necessity — or between freedom and the uni- 
versal reign of causality. For them freedom is 
abridged only by external forces which coerce a 
man to act contrary to his wishes or constrain 
him from acting as he wills. Freedom in this 
sense is incompatible only with exterior com- 


pulsion, not with the inner causal determination 
of every act of the will. 

To those who deny free will, it does not seem 
to be an entirely satisfactory answer to say, as 
Descartes docs, that we arc immediately con- 
scious of our freedom of choice. In the I'hird 
Set of Objections, urged by Thomas Hobbes 
against Descartes, Objection XII (which is di- 
rected against Meditation IV wherein Descartes 
discusses free will) contains this statement : "We 
must note here also that the freedom of the will 
has been assumed without proof, and in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of the Calvinists.” In reply- 
ing, I>cscartes merely repeats his original state- 
ment of the evidence for free will. 

"I made no assumption concerning freefiom,” 
he writes, “which is not a matter of universiil 
experience. Though there are many who, look- 
ing to the divine foreordination, cannot con- 
ceive how that is compatible with liberty on 
our part, nevertheless no one, when he con- 
siders himself alone, fails to cxf)eriencc that to 
will and to be free are the same thing (or rather 
that there is no difference between what is vol- 
untar) and what is free).” 'I'o Gassendi who, in 
another set of objections, also denies “the in- 
determinateness of the will,” Descartes replies: 
“These matters arc such that anyone ought to 
experience them in himself rather tlian be con- 
vinced of them by ratiocination. . . . Refuse 
then to be free, if freedom docs not please you; 
I at least shall rejoice in my liberty, since 1 ex- 
perience it in myself, and you have assailed it 
not with proof but with bare negations merely.” 

The experience of free will is no proof either, 
the opponents reply, for the experience is open 
to the suspicion that it is illusory rather than 
real. It may be, Hume suggest, only “a false 
sensiuion or seeming experience which we have 
... of liberty or indifference in many of our 
actions." We suffer this illusion, even foist it 
upon ourselves, he further suggests, because we 
arc motivated by “the fantastical desire of shew- 
ing liberty.” In the same vein, Freud later dis- 
counts objections to the determinism of psycho- 
analysis on the part of those who refuse to rec- 
ognize the hidden causes which control their 
actions. “You have an illusion of a psychic free- 
dom within you which you do not want to give 
up,” he says. But this “deeply rooted belief in 
psychic freedom and choice” must be given up 
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because it quite unsdentiiic. . . » It must 
give way before the claims of a determinism 
which governs even mental life.*’ 

Thc dilemma of free will or determinism 
docs not seem to other writers to be so easily 
resolvable. “All theory is against the freedom 
of the will/’ says Dr. Johnson; “all experience 
for it/’ Tolstoy states the dilemma in similar 
terms. “Regarding man as a subject of observa- 
tion” by the rational methods of the sciences^ 
Tolstoy writes, “we find a general law of neces- 
sity to which he (like all that exists) is subject. 
But regarding him from within ourselves as 
what we are conscious of, we feci ourselves to be 
free. This consciousness is a source of sclf-cogni- 
tion quite apart from and independent of rc'a- 
son. Through his reason man obsf*rves himself, 
but only through consciousness docs he know 
himself. . . . You say: I am not free. But I have 
lifted my hand and let it fall. Everyone under- 
stands that this illogical reply is an irrefutable 
demonstration of freedom. That reply is the 
expression of a consciousness that is not subject 
to reason.” 

The problem cannot be solved, Tolstoy thinks, 
by ignoring one side of the question. To do that 
is to put the problem “on a level on which the 
question itself cannot exist. In qur time,” Tol- 
stoy continues, “the majority of so-called ad- 
vanced people— that is, the crowd of ignora- 
muses— -have taken the work of the naturalists 
who deal with one side of the question for a 
solution of the whole problem/’ But to admit 
that “from the point of view of reason man is 
subject to the law of necessity . . , does not ad- 
vance by a hair’s breadth the solution of the 
question, which has another, opposite, side, 
^sed on the consciousness of freedom.” Not 
only docs this “unshakable, irrefutable con- 
sciousness of freedom, uncontrolled by experi- 
ment or argument” constitute for Tolstoy “the 
other side of the question,” but it is also for him 
that “without which no conception of man is 
possible.” 

William James takes a somewhat different 
view of the dilemma of free will or determinism. 
Conceiving the act of free will in terms f>f the 
exertion of an effort on ouf part which is not 
determined by its object, James is willing to ad- 
mit that our consciousness of freedom may be a 


delusion. “Even in effortless volition wc have 
the consciousness of the alternative being also 
possible. This is surely a delusion here,” he 
writes; “why is it not a delusion everywhere?” 
Hence it seems to him that “the question of 
free will is insoluble on strictly psychological 
grounds.” 

But if the existence of free will cannot be 
proved from experience, neither, in his opinion, 
can determinism be scientifically demonstrated. 
“The most that any argument can do for deter- 
minism,” he says, “is to make it a clear and se- 
ductive conception, which a man is foolish not 
to espouse, so long as he stands by the great 
scientific postulate that the world must be one 
unbroken &ct, and that prediction of all things 
without exception must be ideally, if not ac- 
tually, possible.” For those who accept this 
postulate, “a little fact like effort can form no 
real exception to the overwhelming reign of 
deterministic law.” 

Yet it remains a postulate, and postulation is 
not proof. Furthennore, there is “a moral pos- 
tulate about the Uni% erse . . . winch would lead 
one to espouse the contrary view . . . the pos- 
tulate that what ought to he can he, and that had 
acts cannot he fate^ hut that good ones must he 
possible in their placed As scientific law and pre- 
diction seem to call for the postulate of deter- 
minism, so moral responsibility and the genuine- 
ness of moral options seem to demand free will. 

Hume recognizes that “it may be said . . . 
that, if voluntary actions be subjected to the 
same laws of necessity with the operations of 
matter, there is a continued chain of necessary 
causes, pre-ordained, and prc-dc ter mined, 
reaching from the original cause of all to every 
single volition of every human creature.” But 
he docs not think that the assertion of “no con- 
tingency anywhere in the universe; no indif- 
ference; no liberty^” requires us to give up our 
notions of moral itsponsibility, and to abstain 
from making judgiiients of praise or blame con- 
cerning human actions. “The mind of man is so 
formed by nature,!’ he writes, “that, upon the 
appearance of cerfain characters, dispositions^ 
and actions, it imriediately feels the sentiment 
of approbation or tilame. The characters which 
engage our approbation are chiefly such as con- 
tribute to the peace and security of human so- 
ciety; as the characters which excite blame are 
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chiefly such a$ tend to public detriment and 
disturbance/’ 

In Hume’s opinion, “remote and uncertain 
speculations” concerning the causation of hu- 
man character or conduct, or concerning the 
general structure of the universe, do not affect 
“the sentiments which arise from the natural 
and immediate view of the objects. . , . Why 
should not the acknowledgement of a real dis- 
tinction between vice and virtue,” he asks, “be 
reconcilcablc to all speculative systems of phi- 
losophy, as well as that of a real distinction be- 
tween personal beauty and deformity?” James 
takes the exactly opposite view. A doctrine of 
necessity or determinism is for him incompat- 
ible with moral responsibility, or with the dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice. Holding that 
free will is indispensable to the moral life, 
James chooses “the alicrnativc of freedom.” In 
doing so he confesses that “the grounds of his 
opinion aie eihical rather than psychologic al.” 

He docs go one step further into what he calls 
“the logic of the question.” Since postulation is 
not proof— since a postulate is not an undeni- 
able axiom but an expression of what James else- 
where calls “the will to believe”— -the kind of 
dilemma which is formed by conflicting postu- 
lates can be resolved only by the exercise of free 
choice. The alternatives of free will and deter- 
minism constitute that kind of dilemma for 
James, and so it seems to him quite proper that 
the first act of free will should be to believe in 
free will. 

“When scientific and moral postulates war 
thus with each other,” he writes, “and objec- 
tive proof is not to be had, the only course is 
voluntary choice, for skepticism itself, if sys- 
tematic, IS also voluntary choice.” Hence l)clief 
in free will “should be voluntarily chosen from 
amongst other possible beliefs. Freedom's first 
deed should be to affirm itself. Wc ought never 
to hope for any other method of getting at the 
truth if indeterminism be a fact. Doubt of this 
particular truth will therefore probably be open 
to us to the end of time, and the utmost that a 
believer in free will can ever do will be to show 
that the deterministic arguments arc not coer- 
cive. That they are seductive,” James concludes, 
“I am the last to cK»ny ; nor do I deny that effort 
may be needed to keep the &ith in freedom, 
when they press upon it, upright in the mind.” 
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In toe tradition op the great books, not all 
who affirm free will think that to do so requires 
them to deny the universal reign of causality 
in nature; nor do they base their affirmation on 
our immediate consciousness of free choice or 
make it an act of faith— a pragmatic jx)stiilatc. 
Kant, for example, explicitly disclaims that free- 
dom IS a nutter of faith. “It is the only oiic of 
all the ideas of pure reason,” he says, “whose 
object is a matter of fact.” Tliis means for him 
that us objective reality can be proved. In con- 
trast, “the existence of (rod and the immortali- 
ty of the soul are matters of faith,” by which 
Kant means that tliey must be postulated by 
the practical reason as conditions necessary for 
the conccivability of the summum bonuni which 
the moral law commands us to seek. 

In order to understand Kant’s proof of free- 
dom, it is necessary to remember that he con- 
ceives the freedom of the will in terms of its 
autonomy, and its autonomy in leniis of the 
fact that the practical reason, with which the 
pure will is identical, legislates for itself in pro- 
claiming, and obeys only itself in upholding, 
the moral law. “Autonomy of the will,” he 
writes, “is that property of it by which it is a 
law unto itself. . . . Now the idea of freedom is 
inseparably connected with the conception of 
autonomy^ and this again with the universal 
principle of morality.” The moral law, Kant 
goes on, “expresses nothing else than the auton- 
omy of the pure practical reason,” and “this 
self'lcgtslation of the pure and, therefore, prac- 
tical reason is freedom in the positive sense.” 

In saying that “a free will and a will subject 
to moral laws are one and the same,’' Kant 
thinks that he may be suspected of circular rea- 
soning, in that he appears to make freedom a 
condition of morality and at the same time to 
infer freedom from the existence of the moral 
L\w\ There is no question that for him freedom 
“must be the foundation of all moral laws and 
the consequent resjxinsibility.” But, he ex- 
plains, no inconsistency results from calling 
“freedom the condition of the moral law” and 
also maintaining that “the moral law is the con- 
dition under which we can first become con- 
scious of freedom,” if it be understood that 
“freedom is the mr/oerrem/i [ground of being] of 
the moral law, while the moral law is the rj/ib 
cognoscendi [ground of knowing] of freedom/* 
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We know that our will ts free from knowing 
the existence ot the moral law We know that 
the moral law e\i!»t&, for otherwise reason could 
ne\er )udgt, as it docs, that we ought to have 
done what we did not do It is not freedom bur 
the moral law “of which wc become directly 
conscious (as soon as we trace lor ourselv t s max 
ims of the will).** This, Kant says, “lust prc' 
sents itself to us, and leads directly to the con- 
cept of freedom *' Whenever a man judges that 
“he can do a certain thing because he is eon 
scious that he ought," then, according to Kant, 
“he recognizes that he is free, a fact which but 
for the moral law he would never have known *’ 

The freedom which Kant thinks can be di 
rcctlv deduced from the moral law is a vtty 
s|')ecial kind of causality Tn the sensible world 
of nature, each cause is m turn the efleet oi 
some prior cause None is the first or uneondi 
tioned cause, an uncaused cause But for Kant 
freedom is “a faculty of absolute sjiontaneilv *' 
and consists m “the unconditioned causalitv of 
the cause a causality capable of picxlueing 
effects independently of and even in oppeisition 
to the power of natural causes, and capable, 
consequently, of spontaneously originating a se- 
nes of events ** 

I low are these two modes of causality - w hich 
Kani calls “the causality ot nature and of frtc 
donfC '" — compaiiblc with one another^ lo af- 
hrm both would appear to get us into the antin- 
omy in which the thesis that “causality accord- 
ing to the laws of nature is not the only eaiis 
alltv . acausality of freedom IS also necessary,’* 
IS contradicted by the antithesis thai “there is 
no such thing as freedom, but everything in the 
world happens solely according to the laws of 
nature.” Yet Kant thinks he can show that 
“this antinomy is based upon a mere illusion, 
and that nature and freedom arc at least not 
opposed'' 

It would be impossible, he admits, “to escape 
this contradiction if the thinking subject, which 
seems to itself free, conceived itself in the same 
sense or in the very same relation when it calls 
Itself free as when in respect to the same action 
It assumes itself to be subject to the laws of na- 
ture.” But the contradiction is only apparent 
or illusory if man belongs to two worlds— the 
sensible world of natural phenomena and the 
supersensible world of intelligible beings or nou- 


mena. “ 1 he notion of a being that has free will,” 
wriu s Kant, “is the notion of a cau^a noumenon" 
- ot a cause which docs not operate under the 
temporal conditions of natural causality “ I he 
notion of causality as ph\stcal necessity . . con- 
cerns only the existence of things so far as it is 
delcrminabk in time and, consequent!) , as phe 
nomcna, in op^xisition to the ir causality as things 
m ihcmsclvcs ” 

lo remove “the apparent contradiction be 
tween freedom and the incchanisin of nature in 
one and the same action, w( must reme mber . . 
that ihc nectssiiv of nature, vs Inch cannot co- 
exist with the freedom of the subject, appertains 
only to the attributes of the thing that is sub- 
ject to time conditions, conscqiicnth only to 
those of the acting subject as a phenomenon 
But the very sime subject,” Kant coiitin 
lies, “lx?ing on the other sid( coiisckmis of him 
self as a thing in himself, conside rs his ( viste ncc 
also tn < 0 Jar at rt i\ not suhjdt to tinu condition^^ 
anel regards himself as onlv dctermiiubh hv 
laws which he gives hinisdl through n ison 

In the latter mode ol supersensible existr nee, 
man exercises the e nisilits oi a in c will lit is 
not in anv way subject to the iiiluial neeessity 
which governs all^)hvsie il things Yet ihe two 
worlds- the moral world of iietdom and ihe 
physical world of neccssiiv -riuel in the same 
act “1 he rational being, ’ K ini e\|)lams, ‘e m 
justly say of every unlawful action ihii lu per 
forms, that he could very well have leit it un 
done, although as ippeatanec it is suflieit fitly 
deierniincd in the pasi, and in ihis respect i. 
absolutely necessary ” 

Fhf apparint coNFLin BcrwFiN freedom 
and nature arises for Kant because he conceives 
the act of free will to be absolutely sjxjnraneous 
It IS as uncaused as the swerve of the atoms 
fdiscusse*d in the chapte r on Chance) on which 
Lucretius bases tl|e existence of free will. I here 
is another concei)|ion of freedom that does not 
attribute to fre^e wjill any special character which 
brings It into coiiflict with ordinary causality. 
It docs not bcloii|r to liberty, Aquinas thinks, 
that “what is frer should be the first cause of 
Itself.” Not only is God the ultimate cause of 
what a man freely chooses to do, as He is the first 
cause of every natural event, but the will as a 
natural faculty of man never moves itself to 
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operation. It is always moved by the reason, 
even in its acts of choice, and so these acts, 
wherein the will is free, arc also caused. 

Where Kant identifies will with free will 
(which implies that the will is free in all its acts), 
Aquinas distinguishes between those acts of the 
will which are necessitated and those which arc 
free, lie quotes Augustine to the effect that 
“natural necessity docs not take away the lib- 
erty of the will,” for that lilx^rty exists only in 
the will’s choice of means, not in its volition of 
the end. “Just as the intellect naturally and of 
necessity adheres to first principles,” Aquinas 
explains, “so the will adheres to the last end.” 
And just as the intellect assents of necessity to 
those “propositions which have a necessary con- 
nect ion with first principles, namely, demon- 
strable conclusions,” so the will adheres of ne- 
cessity only to those things “which have a nec- 
essary connection with happiness.” With regard 
to ail else ' the whole realm of particular goods 
\\hich arc merely contingent means— the will 
is not necessitated, and so its choice among 
them is free. 

Although Aquinas siiys that unless man has 
free choice, “counsels, exhortations, commands, 
prohibitions, rewards and punishments would 
be in vain,” he does not postulate free will as 
an indispensable condition of moral conduct. 
Rather he show's how reason in causing the will’s 
clioices at the same time leaves them free. “Ilie 
root of liberty,” he writes, “is the w'ill as the 
siibjeci thereof, but it is the reason as its cause. 
For the will can tend freely towards various 
objects precisely because the reaMUi can have 
various perceptions of good.” When, for exam- 
ple, “the deliberating reason is indifferently dis- 
]X)sed to opposite things, the w'ill can in- 
clined to either.” The freedom of the will’s 
choice with respect to particular means thus 
lies in the fact that, w'ith respect to all con- 
tingent matters, “the judgment of reason may 
follow opjx>sile courses, and is not dclcnmnate 
to one.” 

“In all particular gocxls,” Aquinas writes, “the 
reason can consider an aspect of some goexi and 
the lack of some good, which has the aspect of 
evil; and m this respect it can apprehend any 
single one of such goods as .something to be 
chosen or to be avoided. The perfect goexi 
alone, w'hich is happiness, cannot be apprehend- 


ed by reason as an evil, or lacking in any way. 
Consequently man wills happiness of necessity, 
nor can he will not to be happy, or to be lui- 
happy. Now since choice is not of the end, but 
of the means, it is not of the perfect good, which 
is happiness, but of particular goods. Therefore, 
man chooses not of necessity, but freely.” 

Like Aquinas, Locke holds that “to be deter- 
mined by our own judgment is no restraint to 
liberty.” But where IxKkc thinks the “constant 
determination to a pursuit of happiness, no 
abridgment of liberty,” Aquinas holds that be- 
cause “man wills happiness of necessity,” his 
will is not free in the volition of its natural end. 
Yet Locke does mcniion the case “wherein a 
man is at liberty in respect of w'illing”— the 
ease in which “a man may suspend the act of his 
choice from being determined for or against the 
thing proposed, till he has examined whether it 
be really of a nature in itself and consc‘quences 
to make him happy or not.’’ 

In this type of ease Aquinas locates what is 
peculiar to the causality of freedom. Sometimes 
the judgment of reason is determined by its 
object, as when it contemplates the final end of 
actions. But when it deliberates about alterna- 
tive means (w’hicli arc both particular and con- 
tingent), reason can judge either way. What 
determines it to judge this w'ay rather than 
that? Aquinas’ answer is that such judgments 
of the reason are voluntary, in contrast to rea- 
stin’s involuntary assent to self-evident truths, 
wherein it is determined entirely by the object 
beiiig considered. But if a voluntary judgment 
is one in which the will determines the reason’s 
assent, and if reason’s judgments concerning 
means are voluntary in this sense, then the act 
of lh<‘ reason which causes the will’s act of 
choice is itself an acl caused by the w'lll. 'fhe 
will’s choice is, therefore, not uncaused; but, 
as Aquinas conceives it, the way in which it is 
caused makes it self-determining, and to this 
extent free. 

The genersl theoky of the will figures most 
prominently in the theology of Aquinas and in 
the philosophy of Kant and Hegel. They not 
only present the most elaborate analyses of its 
nature and its relation to reason but, in the 
tradition of the great books, they are the most 
stalwart defenders of its freedom. Tlicir differ- 
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ences in principle and in reasoning may, how- 
ever, obscure the common ground they share. 

This may be seen in ihcir conception of free- 
dom Aquiim dots not attribute autonomy or 
spontaneity to the amU \et in his view ot free 
choice as a sdl dt itnniningact of the will, there 
IS something analogous lo Kant's autonomy, 
and where K^nt makes the pure will essentially 
free and spontaneous, Aquinas holds that the 
will, with respect to willing or not willing, is 
always free and inviolable It is absolute! v with- 
in “the power of the will, he writes, * not to 
act and not to will ” He does not try to explain 
such freedom of exercise in iht same wav as 
freedom of choice 

It IS only With regard lo the latter that 
Aquinas appeals to the causal reciprocity be 
tween reason and will to show how th( will’s 
act of choice can be both free and ciuscd 
lh( kind of causation which Aquinas thinks 
takes place in free choice— the will deii rminiiig 
the reason to make the practical judgment bv 
which It IS Itself determined— seems to iiivohe 
a circularity, or perhaps simultancu> , in action 
and reaction li this is possible only ixciusc 
reason and will are spirttual poweis, dien here 
too there is some likeness to Kant s theory of 
the Wills action as belonging to the super 
sensible world laiher than to the domain ot 
physical movement 

On one other point, they tend to agree even 
more plainly. “Free choice,’ writes Aquinas, 
‘ IS part of man s dignii) ’’ Man's dignity lor 
Kani— his membership in what Kant calls ‘the 
kingdom of ends ’ — is ‘ rendered possible by the 
freedom of the will “ But the)ugh thev share 
tins opinion of the source of human dignity in 


rationality and freedom, they do not draw the 
same moral consequences from their affirmation 
oi iree will as pivotal in human life. 

Aquinas, like Aristotle, docs not find moral 
goodness only in the will On the contrary, the 
rectitude of the will depends on the goodness of 
the end it adheres to and the means it chooses. 
But like the Stoics, Kant makes the will the 
sole rtpository of moral goodness. 

As Lpielctus sa>s that all good and evil he in 
man’s will, and that the morally neutral sf>htrc 
IS “in the region outside the will’s control,’ so 
Kant begins his moial philosophy with the state- 
ment, “Nothing can possibly k conceived in 
the woild,ore\enouiol it, which can be called 
good without qualihcat ion, except a Good Will * 
In his \icw, “a good will is good not because of 
what It performs or clleels, not bv its aptness 
for the attainment of some pioposcd end, but 
simply by virtue of the volition, that is, it is 
good III Itself ’ In another plict he idds that 
“though not indeed the sole indeonipkli good,’ 
the will, ^ood in itself, must be tlu supreme 
good and the londition ol evers other, even of 
the desire of happiness 

1 hesc fundimental issues concerning the v\ill 
in moral philosopln arc more lully treated in 
the eh iptcr on Dm y 1 he problems of the will 
in fxditical theory ire considered in llu ehqi 
terson I \w uul Sjajj — especially those prob 
lems w Inch involve the conec pi of the soveit ign 
will and the distinction of the parlieulai will 
and I he general will, the niajoiitv will and the 
Will of all I he slricilv theological problems 
concerning God s luedom and man’s freedom 
in lelaiion to Ciod s will are also reserved lor 
treatment elsewhere. 
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9 Arimoilk: Motion of Animals, cii 6 [700^15- 

25] 235d-236a / Kthtes, bk vi, c:n 2 387d- 
388b / Rhetoric, bk i, cii 10 [i ^09*41 

612a b 

12 LocuF.Tirs: Nature of Things, bk 11 {251- 
29^1 18b d 

12 Epicruifs: Discourses, bk 11, ch 10, 148c; 
149d 150a: cit 2U70a 172d 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vi, ch 4 108c- 
109b / Sixth Ennead, tr viii 3^2d'353a 

18 Aik;ustink: Confessions, bk viii, par 19 24 
58b-60a / City of God, bk ix, c;h 4-5 287a- 
289a; bk xiv, cii 6-9 380b 385b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, p\rt 1,0 H. a 
8, ANsjB2c-83b; q 19, a i, ans and rep 2 108d- 
109c; A 2, ans 109c-110b; 0 54, a 2, ans 
285d'286c; o 59 306b -SlOa; o 75, a 6, ans 
383c-384c; Q 80, a 2 428a'd; q 82 431d 436c; 
Q 83, AA 3-4 438d-440b; q 87, a 4 468b-d; 


r\RT I -n, Q 6, A 2, RLP I 646a c; a 8 650d' 
65lc; g 9, A 6, ans 662a-d: g 10, a t 662d 
663d; g 12, a i 669c-670b; g 13, a i 672d- 
673c; A 5, RLP i 675c-676b; g 17, a 1 686d- 
687c; g 18, A 7, ans 698c 699c; g 19, a a ^-6 
704c-708a; g 24, a 2, a\s 727d-728c; g 26, 
A I, ANS 734a-d 

20AguiNAs: Sutnma Theologica, part i-ii, g 
50, X *> lOb-d; g 62 , a 3 . rh* i 61c 62b; 0 77, 
\ I 145a d 

21 Dvm’i : Divine Comedy, puroatory, xvii 
[ 91- 10^1 79b-c; will (i 73) 79d'80c esp [6,- 
;^1 80c 

23 Hobbi s: Ijeviathan, pari i, 6la'C; 64a c; 
part 111, 165c; part iv, 272a 

27 Shxke.spi: \re: Troilus and Cressida, act 11, 
sc I! 1)1-67] 114a-b; [16^-182) ]15b'c; aci 
111, sc II 180-96) 121a / Othello, act i, sc 111 
h22 -^^7l 212b c 

30 Bac'on: Advancement of learning, 55b-d; 
66c-d; 67a b 

31 Dlscvriis: Meditations, iii, 82d-83a; iv 
89a-93a / Objections and Replies, def i 130a; 
AXIOM vii 132a; 141d: 215d 216c; 228c 

31 Spino/.\: Ethics, part 1, prop 31 366d 367a; 
part II, AXIOM 3 373d; prop 48 49 391a'394d; 
PART III, PROP 9, SCHOL 399c; THE affects, 
DBF r, EXPL 416c d 
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(1 The existence ami nature rf wili, its relation to 
reason or mind and to destre or emottom) 

35 Locks Qtftl GovemmefU <ii \i, svct 57-63 
36d 38c passim / Human Understandings hk 
II, CH vt 131b c, rii \ii, sen ^ 131d 132a; 
CH XXI, SECT 5 6 179c 180a, slct 15 181c, 
sxcT 29-48 184d 190d passim, sect yi, 198c 
199c, CH xxiii, scci iK 209a si i r 28 211b d, 
sEci 50 212a b, BK IV, cii xiii, slci 2 363d 
364a 

35 Berkflev Human Knowledge, $1 ci 26-28 
418a c, SECT 144 441d 

35H1MF Human Understanding, sfci vii, div 
51 53 472b-474b 

38 Roitssbatt Inequality 337d 338a 

41 Gibbon Decline and I all, ISOc 

42 Kant Pure Reason, 164a I65c esp 164b r, 

234c 236a esp 235c d 236d 237a / fund 
Pnn Metaph\ stc of Morals 256a d 264d 
265a, 271c d 279b 280b c 282d 283b 

284d 285a / Practual Reason, 303b 304b, 
314a d, 315c, 329b c / Ptef Metaphysical 
Elements of Ethics 367c / Intro Metaphyuc 
of Morals, 385a d 386b d / Judgement, 
483d 484b, 508d [fn i] 

43 Mil i Ultlttananism 463c 464d 

46 HEcri Philosophy of Right, intro par 4 
12d 13a par 22 17c d pir 25 26 18a c addi 
rioNs, 17 119a 26 121a b go 130b d/ Philos 
ophy of History, isiro, 163a 164a, pari iv, 
362b d 

53 Jamfs Psychology, Slob 660b 661a 767a 
814b 820b esp 814b 815a, 816a 817b, 819a 

54 1 RFiJD Hysteria 110c / Interpretation of 
Dreamc, 276c, 351d 353a b, / tgo and Id, 
702c d, 7lSr d / War and Death 760d 761a 
/ New Introductory Lectures, 837b 838d esp 
838b 

2 . The analysis of the power and acts of the will 

2a, The objects of the will the scope of its 
power 

8 Aristotle Topics, bk vi, ch 8 fi46»^7-^6) 
200b, [146^ {6-1 47*11] 200d 201a / Meta 
physics, BK XII, CH 7 [1072*2^ ^4] 602b c 
/ Soul, BK in, CH 7 [451^2 12] 664a b, ch 10 

^*1 6fi5d 666a, [43l**5 r8] e66b c 

9 Akisiotlf Lthics, bk hi, ch 2 4 357b 3S9c, 
BK VI, CH 2 387d 388b 

12 Ffxc FETUS Discourses, bk hi ch 24 203c 
210a, BK IV, CH I 213a 223d 

17 PioriNus Ihnd Lnnead, tr i, ch 8 10 81d 
82b / Fourth lnnead, ir iv, ch 35, 177d 
178a 

18 Augustine Confessions, bk viii, par 19 24 
58b 60a / Cay of God, bk xii, ch 8 346d 
347b 

19 Aquinas Summa Theologtca, part 1 , q 19 , a 

X, REP 1 3 108d 109c, A 3, ANS 110b ll*c, A 
6 , rep 1 113c 114d« A 7, ANS 114d llSd, a 


2 to 2b 

9, ANS 116d 117d, Q 20 , a I, ANS and rep 3 
120a 121b, Q 21 , A I, rep 2 124b 12Sb, q 
54, A 2 ANS 285d 286c, Q 59 , a j, ans and rfp 
1 306c 307b, A 2 307c 308b, a 3 , ans 308b 
309a A 4 ANS and Ktp 2 3 309a 310a q 62 , 
a 8 323c 324a, Q 75 , a 6 ans 383c 384c Q 
82 A 2, REP 1 2 432d 433c, aa 4 5 434c 
436c Q S7, A 4, RFP z 468b d 0 105 , a 4 , ans 
S 41c 542a pari 1 11 qq 1-5 609a 643d q b, 
\ 4, RFP 2 647b 648a g 9 , a i, ans and ri p 3 
657d 658d a 6, ans and rfp 3 662a d q 10, 
A 1 ANS and RFP 3 662d 663d, a 2 663d 664d, 
Q 13 a 2 ANS 673c 674c aa 3 5 674c 676b, 
o 18, A 6 697d 698c a 7 ans 698c 699c g 19, 
A I ANS and RFP I 3 703b d a 2 rtp i 703d 
704c A 3 704c 705a a 5 , ans 705d 707a, 
O 20 VI ANS ind RFP I 2 712a d 

21 Danti Du me Comedy, purcaiory, wii 
[qi] will 79b 80c 

23H()Hbjs IjCtiathan, i art i 87c 93c pari in, 
16Sbc 

27 Shakfspparc Othello vct i S( 111(322 337] 
212b c 

31 Dfs< arti s Meditations i\ 89a 93a / Oljcc 
tton and Replies axiom \ii 132a 

31 Spino/v I thus I ART III j Rtn \ II 398d 
400bc$piRoi g Sf 1101 399c iaki iv 1 rop 
19 429d i Roi 63 443d 444a 

33 PvscAi Ptn^ee 81 18bb 

35 1 ocKF Human Lndtr landing rk 11 ch 
\\ i, SKI 5 179c SIC I 15 181c si( r 41 
188b c BK i\ tnx sr 1 J9 354ac 

35B1RKILEV Hunan KnotiUdge sici 26 29 
418a c 

35 Hi MT Human UndtriianJing sii^rvn div 
51 S3 472b 474b i)iv 5S 476a b 

42 Kant Fund Pnn Metaphyui of Morals, 
256a d 259a b Pi actual Reason 298a 300a 
304a 307d esp 304a d 315c 327d 329a 350c 
351 b f Pref Metaphysical I lement of I thic , 
Zble I Science of Right 397b 398a 403b 404d 
/ Judgement 584d 585c 605d 606b |fn 2] 

43 Mill Reprc^entatite Ooternment, 331b c / 
Uttlitariamsm, 463c 464d 

46 He&ei Philosophy of Right, part i par 39 
21d, par 41 22c d par 45 23c d, part 11, pir 
107 40b c pir 109 III 41a c additions, 8 
117c d 26 121a b 70 127b / Philosophy of 
ihitory, I ART IV, 319b 320a 

53 Jamfs Psychology, 660b 661a, 767a 768a 
787a 814b Stda 830a 

54 } REiJD Hy<ieiba, 110c / Ego and Id 715c 
716a / Cmlizitton and Its Discontent! 800d 
801a / New Irkroductory lectures, 838b 839b 
esp 838c d « 

I 

2b The inotivatio||| of the will 

8 Aristotle Soyil, bk in, cn 9 (432^f3l-cH 10 
[433'’3o] 665a 666d 

9 Akisiotx f Ethics, rk in, ch 2 4 357b 359c 
/ Rhetoric^ bk i, ch 10 [1368** 1-1369*^27] 611c- 
613a 
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17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead^ tr viii, ch 1-4 
342d'344d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk viii, par 19 24 
58b'60a / City of God, bk ix, ch 4-5 287a- 
289a; bk xxii, cii 2 , 587b-d 

19 AquinAsS: Summa Theologica, part i, q 82 , 

A 4 434c-435c; part i-ii, q 9 657d-662d; 

0 17, A 5 689C'690b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 64b c 
31 Descartes: Meditations, iv, 90b-93a / Ob- 
jections and Replies, 126a' b; def i 130a; 
AXIOM vii 132a: 228c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part hi, prop 4-11 398d- 
400b; HART IV, PROP 9-1 9 426d'429d; prop 
6^ 443d-444a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ji, cii vii, 

SECT 3 131d 132a; ch xx, sect 6 177a-b; cii 
XXI, SECT 29 57 184d l93c passim; sLcr 7^ 

1 98c 199c 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 164a'165c; 236d'237a / 

/ Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 259a-c; 
262a'C; 264d 265b; 279b,d 287d csp 282b' 

283d, 284d'285a / Practical Reason, 298a- 
300a; 301a; 304a'd; 315c: 318c'd; 327a-329a; 
330c-331a; 341c 342a / Intro. Metaphysic of 
385c 386b; 389a'390a,c / Judgement, 

571c 572a; 605d-606b [hi 2] 

46 IIloll: Phtlosophv of Right, iniro, par 25 26 
ISa c; PART I, par ^5 21a-b; AouinoNs, 22 
120c d / Philosophy of History, intro, 166b; 

PART IV, 362b-d 

49 Darw in: Descent of Man, 310c*d; 592b-d 

53 Jami s: ft '790a- 799b csp 792b-795b, 
798b-799b; 807a-814b 

54 Frlud: General Introduction, 592d-593a 

2 ^( 1 ) The rational determination of the wilFs 
acts by judgments concerning good and 
evil or by the moral law 

8 Aristotle: Topics, bk vi, ch 8 [i46*’^6'i47* 

11] 200d 201a / Metaphysics, bk xii, oh 7 
[i 072“26 21)1 602b / Soul, OK III, CH 7 [4 V*’!- 

12) 664a'b; ch 9 l432*’i^l'CH 10 [43^**i8J 
665a 666c; ch 10 [4^3''27-3o] 666c d 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, cii 6 t7^c>'>i5) 

-CH 7 [701*^9! 235d-236d / Ethics, bk hi, ch 
2 357b-358a; cn ^ [ni3“3l cii 4 Iiih**i 1 
359a'C; bk VI4 cii 2 387d'388b; cii 13 
394b'd / Rhetoric, bk i, cii 10 611c-613a pas- 
sim 

12 I-ucretius: bk iv I877 -891J 

55d 

14 Plutarch: Pericles, 12 lb / Timolcon^ 197c- 
198a 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr viii, ch 1-4 
342d344d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 6 , a 
I, REP 2 28b-d; q 19 , a 7 , ans 114d'115d; 

Q 21, A I, REP 2 124b-125b; q 27 , a 3, rfp 3 
155c-156a; Q a 1, rkp 3 306c-307b; o 82, 

A 2 , ANS and rep 3 432d'433c; a 3 , rep 2 
433C’434c; a 4 434c -435c; Q 83 , a 3 438d- 
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439c; A 4, REP 3 439C'440b; q 87, a 4 466b'd; 
part i-u, q I, a 6, rep 3 614 a'C; q 3, a 4, rep 
3-4 625a-626b; q 8, a t, ans and rrp 3 655b- 
656a; q 9, a i 657d'658d; a 3, rep 3 659c- 
660a; a 4, ans OOOa-d; a 6, rep 2-3 662a-d; 
Q 12, A I, REP 1,3 669c-670b; a 5, ans 672a c; 
Q 13, A I 672d-673c; a 3, ans 674c-675a; a 5 
675c'676b; o 14 677b-681a; Q 15, a 3, ans 
682c'683b; a 4 683b-684a; Q 16, a i, rep i 
684b-d: Q 17, A 5 689c-690b; o 19, a 3' 704 c- 
705a; a 5, ans 705d-707a; a to, ans and rep i 
710b'711d; q 20, a i, ans and rep i 712a'd 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, i fi)-iii [21] la- 
4b; purgatory, xvi [ 52-84) 77b-d; xviii [i- 
75I 79d-80c 

27 Shakespeare: Troilus and Cressida, act 11, 
sc 11 (51--O7I IHa-b; [163-182] llSb-c 

30 Ba( :oN : Advancement of Learning, 66C'd 

31 Descartes: Rules, i, ld-2a / Discourse, part 
111, 50b / Meditations, iv 89a'93a / Objections 
and Replies, 125b'C: axiom vii 132a; 141d; 
216b'C; 228c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 111, prop 9, sciiol 399c; 
part IV, prop 61 443a'b; prop 63 443d-444a; 
APPENDIX, III 447b; xxxii 450c-d 

35 \x)CKv.: Human Understanding, bk 11, cu xxi, 
SECT 33 186 a; sect 37 187 a-b; sect 48-49 
190 c 191 a 

38 Rousslsu: Inequality, 337d-338a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 169c-170a / Fund. Prin. 
Metaphvsic of Morals, 264d-265b csp 265b; 
271c d;‘ 279b, d; 282d-283b / Practical Reason, 
298a-300a; 306d-307a; 318c 321b csp 319c d 
/ Pref. Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 367c 
/ Science of Right, 397b'398a / Judgement, 
477b-c; 571c 572a; 605d-606b |fn 2j 

46 Hegi-l; Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 139 
48d'49b; additions, 90-91 130b-131d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 310d 

53 James: Pmhology, 796a' 798b; 807a-808a 

2^(2) The sensitive determination of the will’s 
acts by estimations of benefit and harm, 
or pleasure and pain: the impulsion of 
the passions 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk hi, <.ii iu [ 4^3*21 31] 
665d'666a; [433^5 “131 666b; cii 11 [434*10- 
15I 666d'667a 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, ch i [ 11 11*21 |-cit 2 
[1111^19] 357a'C; cii 4 359a'C; bk x, ch i 
[1172*18-27] 426a; cii 2 [1172^35-1173*4] 427a 
/ Rhetoric, bk i, ch 10 611c 6l3a passim 

12 Aurllh^s: Meditations, bk vii, sect 55 
283b c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-n, q 6, 
A 4, rep 3 647b-648a; aa 6-7 649a-650d; Q 
9, A 2 658d-659c; a 4, contrary 660a-d; a 
5, ANS and REP 2-3 660d-662a; q 10, a 3 
664d665c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-h, q 
77, A i 145a'd 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, hell, 1 {i|-iii [21] 
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(2b. The motivation tif tho tvilL 26(2) The sensi^ 
tive determinatim of the wilVs acts by estu 
mations of hen^t and harm, or pleasure 
and pain: the impulsion of the passions.) 
la'4b; puroatory» xvih [i 75 ] 79d-80c; 
PARADISE, 1 [ 97-1421 107b d 

22 Chaucer: Manciple's Ta/e [ 17 , 097 - 1 4 ^] 490a b 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part i, 64a-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part iv, prop 9-18 426d- 
429d 

35 Locke: Human Undentanding, rk ii, ch vii, 
SEcr 3 131d'132a: ch xx, sicr 6 177a<b; 
CH XXI, SECT 12 180d-181a; spct 31 185c*d; 
SLcr 34 35 186a'd; sect 40 187d-188b 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 337d-338a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 164a'16Sc; 234c 236a esp 
235c-d / Fund. Prm. Metaphysic of Morals. 
259a'b; 260a-c; 265b; 284d-285a / Practual 
Reason, 298d-300a; 306d 307a; 341c 342a / 
Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 385C'386b / 
Judgement, 477b-c; S71c-S72a; 60Sd-606b 
[fn 2 ) 

43 Mill: Liberty, 269c-270c passim / Utilitarian- 
ism, 463c-464d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 310c d; 316a-317a; 
S92b>d 

53 James: Psychology, 796b-797b; 799a b; 808b' 
814b; 829b'830a 

54 Frecd: Interpretation of Dreams, 363b 364b; 
377c 378b / Instincts, 412c 414b passim, esp 
4l3d'414a; 419a 420a / General Introduction, 
S92d'593a / Beyond the Plea (are Principle, 
639a'640c / Ego and Id, 702c-d / New Intro- 
ductory Lectures, 838c'd 

2r. The acts of the will 

2r(l) The classification and order of the wilLs 
acts: means and ends 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, dk i, ch 2 fio 94 ‘‘i 8 22] 
339b; CH 4 [ 1095*13 20 ] 340b; bk 111 , cii 2 
[iiii** 2 o 29 ] 357c-d; cii 3 [ 1112^13 1113 * 12 ] 
358c-359a; cii 5 [iir 3 ** 3 - 5 l 359c; bk vi, cm 2 
387d'388b 

19 Aqlinas: Summa Theologua, pari 1,0 19 , a 
2 , Rpp 2 109C'110b; A 5 , ANs 112d'113c; 0 20 , 
A I, ANS and Rpp 3 120a'121b; o 83 , a 4 , ans 
and Ri.p I 2 439c'440b; part i-ii, q i, a 6 
614a-c; o 6 , a 4 . ans 647b'648a; g 8 , \ 2 , 
ANS and rep i 656a-d; a 3 657a-c; o 9 , a 3 
659C'660a; a 4 , ans 660a'd; g 12 , a 4 671c' 
672a; g 13 , a 3 674C'675a; g 15 , a 3 682C' 
683b; Q 16 , A 3 685b 686 a; g 19 , aa 7 8 708a- 
709d 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part hi, 50b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11 , cii xxi, 
SPCT 52-53 191d-192b 

42 Kant; Fund, Prin. Metaphysic of Morals^ 
256a-b; 257c'd; 265c-267b; 274d-275b / 
Practical Reason, 327d'329a / Pref. Metaphysi* 
cal Elements of Ethics, 367c 

53 James: Psychology, 51a-b 


2c(2) The several acts of the will with respect 
to ends: their antecedents and conse* 
quences 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk 111 , ch 10 [ 433 *i 3 - 3 il 
665d 666 a; I 433 S 18 ] 666 b-c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, cii 2 |iiii** 2 o- 29 ] 
357c d; cii 3 [ 1112^13 1113 * 3 ) 358c 359a; ch 
4 359a c; bk vi, ch 2 387d'388b 

19 Aoc’inas: Summa Theologua, part i, q 20 , 
A 1 , ans and rep 3 120a-12ib; part i 11 , 
og 8-12 655a 672c 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
256a b, 265c 267b csp 266a-c; 271d 279d esp 
273d-277b / Practical Reason, 327d-329a / 
Pref. Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 367c / 
Judgement, 586a-b; 594b 595d 

53 Jambs: Psychology, 767a 798a csp 767a-768a, 
788a-b, 790a, 791b 792b, 796a-b 

2c(3) The several acts of the will with respect 
to means: their antecedents and conse* 
quences 

8 Aristotle- Soul, bk hi, ch 10 [ 433*13 31 ] 
665d 666 a 

9 Arisioti i : Ethics, bk hi, ch 2 3 357b 359a; 
BK VI, ( H 2 387d 388b 

19 Agi IN as- Summa Theologua, part i, g S9. 
A 3 , Rt p 1 308b 309a, g 60, \ 2 3na d; \ 3 , 
ANS 311d 312b, f) 83 , A 3 438d 439c; par i i 11 , 
g q, \ 3 , ans .ind Ri p i 659c 660a; a 4 , ans 
660a d, gg 13 17 672d 693d 

42 Kant: Fund. Prm. Me/aph\su of Mnrah, 
265c- 267d csp 266c 267 d / Judgement, 586a b 

53 James. Psycholdg), 767 a 790 a csp 767 a 768 a; 
827 a 835 a 

3. The functioning of will in human conduct 
and thought 

3^* The role of the will in behavior 

8 Arisiotle: Metaphyqcs, bk vi, 1 11 i [ 1025 ** 
22 25 I 547d; BK IX, < 11 5 [ 1047^35 1048 * 24 ) 
573b c; f H 7 [ 1049*5 8 | 574c / Memory and 
Rcminucencc, ( h 2 [ 453*15 31 ] 695b d 

QAristoti.i: Motion of Animals, < 11 6 ii 
235d 239d / Ethics, bk hi, < h 1-5 355b,d- 
361a; bk vi, lh 2 387d'388b 

12 Li crttius: Nature of Things, hk 11 (251 293] 
18 b d; BK IV [S77 891] 55 d 

12 Kpicilils: Dtscoutses, bk i, c.h ii ] 16 d- 
118 d 

18 Aui.i'siiNi.: Cfnfessions, bk vhi, par 19-27 

58b' 60c 4 

19 Agi IN as: Sumhia Theologica, part i, g 14, a 
8, ans 82C-839; g 18, a 3, ans 106b-107c; 
g 19, a 4, ANS ind rep 4 lllc-112c; g 20, a i, 
Ri-p 1 120a-121p; g 25, a 1, rep 4 143d'144c; 
part 1 ii, g I jD09a-615c; g 3, a 4, rip 3 4 
625a-626b; g ^ 644a-651c; g 9, a i, ans and 
RFP 3 657d-658d; g ii, a i, rep 2 666 b, d- 
667a; g 12, a i, ans 669C'670b; g 13, aa 4-5 
675a'676b; gg 16-17 684a-693d; q 18, a 6 , 
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ANS 697d-698c; a 7 . ans 698C'699c; q 20 
712a'716d; o 21 , a 2 718a'd 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part 1, 64a-c; part iv, 
272a 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, SSb d; 
67a b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, ch xxi, 
SECT 5, 179c; BK IV, CH X, SECT 19 354a'C 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vh, i>iv 
51-52 472b'473c; mv 58 476a-b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 169C'170a / Fund, Prin, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 264d-265a; 275b; 
279b,d 287d csp 282b-283d / Practical Rea- 
son, 293d [fn 3); 296a<d; 307d-314d; 331c- 
337a, c / Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 383C'd; 
38Sa-c / Judgement, 463a-467a; 571C'572a; 
587a 588a; 607c 

46 Hhi .ll: Philosophy of Right, part i, par 72 
3lc; PARI* 11, par 115 42b*c / Philosophy of 
History, intro, 165a '166b 

53 James: Psychology, 291a 295a; 790a-798b esp 
792a b, 79^a-79Sa, 797b- 798a; 807a-808a 

54 Freud: hgo and Id, 715c-716a / New Introduc- 
tory lectures, 838b 

The distinction between the voluntary 
and the involuntary: the conditions of 
voluntariness; comparison of men and 
animals with respect to voluntary be- 
havior 

7 Pla'H): LatVd, iik ix, 746a*748d 

8ARiM’orEF.: Metaphysics, hk v, ch 5 [1015" 
**31 535d; iiK IX, cii 5 573a‘C / Soul, bk hi, 
CH 9 II 664d-667a 

9 Aristotle: Motion of Animals, cii 11 239a-d 
/ Ethics, BK III, CH i [iio9^3oj-cn 2 [1111^9] 
355b,d’357b; ch 5 359c 361a; bk v, cii 8 
[i I ^5*15] CH 9 [i I 383a-384d; bk vi, ch 
2 [ns9*i7-'2il 387d / Rhetoric, bk i, ch 10 
[1368^7-1^] 61 Id; CH 13 li373*'27 37I 618a 

10 Galen: Natural Faculttes, hk i, ch 12, 173a'C 

12 Kpictetus: Discourses, hk iu, ch 7, 183c- 
184a 

17 Plotinus: Sixth Ennead, tr viii, cii 1-3 342d- 
344d 

19 Aouinas: Sttmma Theologica, part i, u 18, 
a 3, ANS 106b-107c; o ig, a 12, rep 2 118d- 
119d; Q 41, A 2 218c 219d; o 47, a i, rep i 
256a'257b; o 81, a 3, ans and rep 2 430c- 
431d; Q 82, A I, ANS and rf.p 1,3 431d 432c; 
Q 105, A 4, REP 2-- 3 541C'542a; part i -ii, g i, 
A 2, ANS 610b-611b; g 6 644a-651c; q 7, a 2, 
ANS 652d'653c; q 9, a 4, rep 1 060a'd; q it, 
A 2, ans 667b-d; g 13, a 2 673c-674c; g 15, 
A 2 682a-c; g 16, a 2 684d'685b; g 18, a 6, 
ans 697d'698c; g 19, a 6, ans and rep 3 
707a'708a; g 20, a 2, rep 3 712d-713c; q 21, 
a 2, ANS 718a'd 

20 Aquinas: Stunma Theologica, part i-n, q 72, 
A 3, ANS and REP i~2 113b-114a 

23 Hobbes: Ij^iathan, part i, 61a-b; 64b-c; 
87c; 93c 


28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 4S6C'458a 
passim 

33 Pascal: Protincial iMters, 24b*26b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxt, 
sect 5, 179c; sect 7-1 i 180a-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 337d-338a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 164a-165c csp 164b-c; 
234C'236a csp 235c-d; 236d-237a / Fund. Prin, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 264d-265a; 279b,d; 
282d-283b; 264d'285a; 286c 287d / Practical 
Reason, 296a'd; 307d'314d; 331c-337a,c f 
intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 386b'd / Judge- 
ment, 587a- 588a 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, part ii, par 115 
42b-c; par 117 42c-d; par 139 48d'49b; addi- 
tions, 5 116d-117a; 10 117d-118a; 90 ISOb-d 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 120b-c / Descent 
of Man, 291b; 292c'294c passim 

50 Marx: Capital, 85c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xii, 548d'549d; 
BK xiii, 578b' 579d; epilogue ii, 689c 690a 

53 James: Psychology, 4a-7a; 8a-b; 9a'17b csp 
llb-12a, 13a 14b, 17a-b; 47b-52b csp 49a'b, 
51a'52a; 71b (fn i|; 269a'274a csp 272a 273a; 
291a 295a csp 293a, 294b-295a; 691a-b; 7043- 
706b; 767b'790a csp 767b 768a, 790a; 827a- 
835a esp 827b 

54 Frei’d: Origin and Deivlopment of Psycho- 
Analysis, 13a-c / General Introduction, 454b- 
476a, c passim, csp 473b'd 

3 <f(2) The range of purposive conduct: the 
relation of habit and instinct to the 
voluntary 

8 Aristotle: Metaphysics, bk ix, ch 5 573a c/ 
Soul, BK 11, CII 5 [417*21 4i8“3l 647d-648c; 
BK III, CH 4 [429*^5-9] 66ld 

9 Akistoti.l: Ethics, bk 111, ch 5 359c-36la 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk mii, par 10-11 
55c-56b 

10 AguiN vs: Theologica, part 1, g 18, 

A 3, ANS 106b-l07c; g 83, a 2, ans 438a'd: 
Q 1 15, A 4, VNS 589d'590c; part i 11, g 6, a 4, 
RFP 3 647b 648a; g 12, a 5, ans and rep 3 
672a'C; g 13, a 2 673c'674c 

20 AguiNvs: Summa Theologica, pari i-ii, g 50, 
A I, REP I 6a-7b; a 3 8b 9a; a 5, rfp 1,3 
10b' d; g 71, a 4, ans and rfp 3 108b 109a; 

g 94, a I, REP lo CONTRARY 22 ]a‘d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 39a'40a; 179b c 

28 Harvey: On Animal Generation, 456c '458a 
passim 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. MctaphysicofMorals,2S6d- 
257a; 264d-265a; 279b,d'’287d csp 282b'283d 
/ Practical Reason, 316C'317a / Pref. Meta- 
physical Elements of Ethics, 378a-b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 463c-464d 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 135c l36a 

46 Hecjf.l: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 17 16c; 
PART 1, par 41 22c‘d; part 11, par 123 44a-b; 
additions, II 118a; 78 128c-d 

49 Darwin: Descent of Man, 288bd 
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(3a. Tbt roU ^ will in hebavhr. 3a(2) The 
range ^ parposive conduct: the relation of 
habit as^ instinct to the voluntary^ 

51 Tolstoy: Wt^t and Peace^ epilogue i, 665a'd 

53 James: Psychology, Sa-^Qa; 71b |fn i]; 74b-78b 
esp 75b, 77a -b; 80a; OOb'OSa esp 92a'93a; 
G91a>b; 704a^706b esp 706a b; 767b 768a; 
774a; 788a’ 789a; 790b’791a 

3b. Tbe role of the will in thought 

8 Aristotle: Soul, bk ii, ch 5 U>7*2i '*ij 647d' 
648a; bk hi, ch 4 l429*’5-9j 661d / Memory 
and Reminiscence, ch 2 I453“i5“iil 695b-d 

12 Lucrbtsvs: Naiure o/Th/ngs, bk iv {777 817] 
54b-d 

18 ADOUS'nhfL* Confessions, bk viii, par 20-21 
58c-59a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Thealngica , part i 11, Q 6, 
A 7, RhP 3 bSOd’d; Q 9, A I, ANs and ri-p ? 
657d’658d; q to, a 2, \ns 663d-664d: q 11, 
A I, RBP 1 666b,d'667a: o 13, a 4, hep 2 
675a’c; o 14, a 1, rep 1 677b’678a: o 16. a i. 
RBP 3 684t:^d; a 4, ans 686a>d; o 17, a i, 
ANS 686d-687c; Q 19, a 3, rep 3 704 C' 705 a 

31 Descartes: Meditations, 111, 83 b’C: iv SQa- 
93a passim / Objections and Replies, ]25c-126b; 
167a’b; 2]Sd’216c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part 11, prop 49. demonst- 
scHOL, 391c-392c 

33 Pascal: Pensies, 99 191a / Geometrical Dem- 
onstration, 439b-441b 

35 1 ^>ck£: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch x\i, 
sect 5, 179c; sect 12 180d'181a; sect 17 19 
182a’C; sect 38, 187c; bk iv, ch xiii 363 C’ 
364b; CH xx, sect 15 16 393a'594a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect vii, div 
53 473c-474b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 240b- 243c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Right, intro, par 5 9 
13a-14d; par 13 ISc-d 

53 James: Psvchology, 381b 385b; 666b 667a; 
818b^820b'esp 820a 

3 ^( 1 ) The distinction between knowledge and 
opinion in relation to the willful in 
thought: the will to believe and wishful 
thinking 

12 Lucre THJs: Kature of Things, bk iv (777 817) 
54b-d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologsca, parf i-ii, o 13, 
A 4, REP 2 675a*c; o 17, a 6, ans 690b’d 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 67, 
A 3, ANS 83b’84d; part ii ii, q 2, a i 391a- 
392a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruel, bk hi, 
148a'150d; 154a-156c; 159d'163c; 166a-l71a; 
175c-178a 

28 Harvey: Motion of the Heart, 283b 

30 Bacon: Adcancement of Learning, 27a-c; 38d- 
39a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 125C'126b 


ibtoA 

31 SpxkozA: Ethics, part i, appendix 369b'372d 
35 i.ocKE: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch xiii 
363c-364b; cii xx, sect 15- 16 393a-394a 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 240b-243c / judgement, 
601d 

43 Mill: Liberty, 269c-270c 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 585b 

53 James: Psychology, 636a-b; 644e'b; 652a-659a 
passim, csp653a-654a, 659b [fn i]; 660b-661b; 
820a-b 

54 Freud: War and Death, 760d-761a / New 
Introductory lectures, 819b-c; 874c-d; 882a b 

33(2) The will as cause of error 
31 Descartes: Meditations, iv 89a 93 a esp 90b 
9\h / Objections and Replies, \t7o-\>\2\Sd 216c 
31 Spino/a: Ethics, part ir, prop 49 , sciioL, 
392c 393c 

33(3) Religious faith as dependent on an act of 
will or practical reason 

18 Arcus riNi-: Confession^, bk 1, par i la-b; 
BK VI, par 6-8 36 c 37 c; bk viii, par 10 12 
55 c 56b; par 18 25 57 d- 60 a; par 28 29 60 d 
61 a 

20 Aqi'Ivas* Summa Theologica. i'ar r n ii, q 2, 
A i, RFP ^ 391a 3Q2a: aa 9 10 398c 400b; 
Q 4, \ 2 403d 404c 

30 Bacon* Advamement of Learning, 41b d 

31 Dr sc ARTi s* Rule>, in. 4d 5a / Objections and 
Replies, 125c-126b 

33 Pssc'al* Penu'e^, 252 219a--220a; 268 282 
222a 223b; 284,, 223b 224a; 287 224» b / 
Geometrical Demonstration, 440a b 
35 I-ocke: Toleration, 15b 
40 Gibbon* Decline and Fall, 296b c 
42 Kant: Judgement, 604d 606d esp 606a d; 
607c-610a esp 607c 

46 Hccbl: Philosophy of History, part iv, 350a b 
51 ToLsroT : War and Peace, bk 196a-198b 
53 James: Psychology, 652b-653a; 661b; 826b 
827a 

4. The divine will 

Nrw TEsrvMrNi: Romans, 12:1 2 / Ephesians, 
1:9 II / // Timothy, 1:8 10 
12 Epictefus: Discourses, bk iv, ch r, 218b- 
219a; cii 224d 

18 Augustine: Cdmfe^nons, bk vii, par 6 44d- 
45a; bk xi, par fa 92b; bk xit, par 18, 103a b; 
bk xiii, par 5 Itld / City of God, bk x, ch 7, 
303a; bk xii, cir 14 350d-351b; cii 17, 354a; 
BK xxii, CH 2 587b-588a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, oq 19- 
21 108d'127c; <3 59* a 1 , ans 306C'307b; a 2, 
ANS 307c-308b$Q (so, a i, rep 2 310b-311a: 
Q 61, A 2, REP I 315c-316a; q 62 , a 6 , rlp i 
322a'd; q 6 ^, a i, ans 325c-326c; q 66 , a 2, 
ANS 34Sd-347bj part i-if, q i, a 2 , rep 3 
610b-611b; o id, a i, hep 2 662d-663d; Q 19* 
AA 9-10 709d-711d; q 39 , a 2 , rep 3 790d- 
791b 


If 
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20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari i-ii, q 93 , 
A REP 1 218b-d; q 97 , a ), rep 1 237b-238b; 
PART 111 , Q 18 810a'815d; q 21 , a i, an& 823d> 
824d; A 4 , ANs 826b*827c; part m suppl, 
Q 72 , A 3 , ANS and REP 5 920C‘922b 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, parm)isf,, hi [ 64 - 90 ] 
llOa-b; XIX [ 86 - 901 13Sd l36a 

23 EfuBBKs: Leviathan, part 11 , n3b c; 162c 

30 Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 38a 

31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, 228a-c 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, dlp 7 355b; prop 
i 6 “I 7 362a'363c; prop 32- 35 367a'369a; 
APPi-NDix 369b'372d; part 11 , prop 3 , schol 
374b-c; part iv, pref 422b,d'424a 

32 Mii.ton: Paradise Ijost, bk hi [80 134 ] 137a- 
138)a; bk vii [ 130 - 173 ] 220a'221a 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 29-33 
418c-419a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 150c 151b 

42 K\nt: Fund. Prtn. Metaphystc of Morals, 
265b'C; 276b-277a / Practical Reason, 303b- 
304a; 321b-c; 324b-325a; 325d'326a; 328b 

51 'JoLsrov: War and Peace, iiPiLOGur ii, 675a- 
677b; 680b-c; 684b d 

4a. The relation of the divine will and intellect 

18 \itoijstine: Confessions, bk xiii, par 19 
llSC'd / City of God, bk xii, cii 18 354a d 

19 AofiNAs: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, 
A 8, ANA and rrp i 82c-83b; g 19, a i, \ns 
108d 109c; a 2 , rep 2-4 109c-110b; a 3, hi p 6 
llOb'lllc; A 4 , ANS and rlp 4 111c 112c; a 6 , 
RIP 2 113c-114d: A II, Khp 1 118b-d; 0 21, a i, 
RLP 2 124b 125b; a 2 125c-d; og 22 24 I27c- 
143c; o 25 , A i, RFa» 4 143d' 144c; o 26 , a 2 , 
Ri- 1* 2 150c 151a; o 27 , aa 3 5 155c 157c; g 50, 
A I, ASS 269b-270a; g ‘ 54 , a 2 , ans 285d'286c; 
g 50 , A 2 , ANS 307C'308b; g 105, a i, ri*p 2 
538d 539c; part i u, g 1 , a 4 , rep i 6128- 
613a 

23 Hobhls: leviathan, i»aut iv, 271b 

31 Descartes: Objections and Repha, 228a-c; 
229c d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, pari i, prop 17 362b 363c; 
PROP 32 33 367a 369a esp prop 33, schol i -2 
367C'369a 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
265a-c / Practical Reason, 303b-304a; 321b-c; 
324b-32Sa 

4b. The freedom of the divine will: the divine 
will in relation to the possible and the 
impossible 

Olo Testamenp; Exodus, .33:10 / Psalms, 135:6 
—(D) Psalms, 134:6 / Isaiah, 14 : 24 - 27 ; 46 : 0 - 
13 — (D) Isaias, 14 : 24 - 27 ; 46:9 12 / Jetamah^ 
51 : 29 — (D) Jeremuss, 51:29 / Darnel, 4 : 34^35 
-■-(DyDaniel, 4 : 31-32 

New Testament: Matthew, 20 : 1-16 / John, 5:21 
/ Romans, 8 : 28 - 39 ; 9 : 15-26 / I Corinthians, 
12 : 18 / Ephesians, i .3 -1 1 esp i : 9 , i :i r / James, 
1:18 


9ARisrorLE: Ethics, bk vi, ch 2 [ii39'*5“iil 
388a-b 

17 PraiTiNUs: Sixth Ennead, tr viii 342d'353d 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 6 44 d- 
45a; bk xiii, j^ar 45 123a / City of God, bk v, 
CII 10 215c-216c; bk xxi, ch 7-8 565d-568d; 
BK XXII, ch 30 , 617d-618a 

IQAguiNAs: Summa Theologica, part i, g 19, 
AA 3-4 110b'112c; a 10 117d-118b; g 22; a 3, 
RLP 3 130d-131c; Q 23, A 5, rep 3 135d-137d; 
a 6, REP 3 137d<138c; g 25, aa 3-6 )45b-150a; 
O 41, A 2 218c-219d; g 46, a i, rep 9-10 250a- 
252d, g 47. a 1, rep i 256a 257b; g 59 , a 2 , 
ANS 307c'308b; g 60, a i, rep 2 310b 311a; 
Q 61, A 2, REP I 315c-316a; o 76, a 5, rep i 
394c'396a; o 104, aa 3-4 537b- 538c; part 
I-II, PROLOGUE 609a, c 

20 Aqt in as; Summa Theologica, part hi si ppl, 
O 91 , A I, REP 2 1016b-1017c 

31 Di SCAR I I s: Meditations, iv, 90b / Objections 
and Replies, 228a-c; 229c-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, def 7 355 b; prop 
r() 17 362a-363c esp prop 17 , schol 362c' 
363c; PROP 32-35 367a'369a; appendix 369b' 
372d; PARI' II, PROP 3 , schol 374b-c; part iv, 
pRi-F 422b, d 424a 

32 Milton: Paradise Ijisr, bk vii (i 39 - 173 ] 220a 
221 a / Samson Agonistes [300 329 ] 346a-b 

35 Loc Kb: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxi, 
sicT 50-51 191b-c 

35 Blkkli.l\; Human Knowledge, sect 106 
433c-d 

42 Kant: Ptactical Reason, 303b-304b / Intro. 
Metaphystc of Morals, 393c / Judgement, 594 d 
[fill I 

51 TtiLSTOY: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 684c d; 
685c; 693b 

5. The freedom of the will 

Interpretations of the meaning of free will 

5a(l) The freedom of the will as consisting in 
a freely determined choice or a free 
judgment of the reason 

18 Augustine: Confessions, iik i\. par i 6 lc-d / 
City of God, bk xxh, ch 30 , 617C'618a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari* i, g 19 , 
A 10 117d-118b; g 59 , a 3 308b-309a: g 62 , 
A 3 , Ri.p 2 319C'320b; a 8 , rep 2 - 3 323C'324a: 
Q 82 , A I, REP 3 431d'432c; g 83 436c 440b; 
PART i-ii, o I, A I, ANS 609b 610b; a 2 , ans 
610b'611b; Q 6 , A 2 , ans and rep 2 646a'c; 
g 13 , A 6 676c-677b; g 17 , a i, rep 2 686 d’ 
687c 

21 Dante: Ditine Comedy, puROATtiRV, xvi [ 52 - 
84 ] 77b-d; xvm [i 75 ] 79d-80c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part 111, 49b-d; 50b / 
Meditations, iv, 90b-91b / Objections and 
Repluts, AXIOM VII 132a: 141b; 141d; 228c 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk nr [ 80 - 134 ] 137a- 
138a 
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(Stf. Interpretations ef the meaning of Jree will, 
5a( 1) The freedom ef the will as consisting 
in a freely determined choice or a free 
judgment of the reason,) 

33 Pascal: Provincial Ijetters, 154b'159a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, hk ii, ch xxi, 
SECT 48-54 190c-192c passim; sect 57 193b-c; 
SECT 73 198c-199c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 337d-338a 

44 Roswell: Johnson, 392€l'393a 

53 James: Psychology, 388a; 787a; 820b>822a csp 
821b'822a; 825a '826a 

$a(2) The freedom of the will as consisting in 
the freedom of a man to act or not to act: 
freedom from external constraints or 
coercions 

23 Hohbcs: leviathan, part i, 59b; 86c; pahi* if, 
112d'113a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk 11, cii xxi, 
SECT 7 -27 180a'184c; sect 57 193b-c, sect 73 
198c~199c; ch xxiii, spxt 18 209a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sfct viii, div 
73 483c-484a 

5^(3) The freedom of the will as consisting 
in a totally uncaused or spontaneous 
act 

12 Lucretius: Nature of Things, bk 11 [251-293] 

18b-d 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, uef 7 35Sb; prop 17, 
coROL 1-2 and schol 362b-363c; prop 32 
367a'b; part 11, prop 48 391 a-c 

42 K\nt: Pure Reason, 140b, d-1 43a csp 141 b,d' 
142d; 164a'165c; 167d 171a; '237a b / Fund, 
Prin. Metaphyiic of Morals, 279h,d 280a; 281c' 
283b; 285a'd / Practical Reason, 292a 293b; 
296a'b; 301d'302a; 304a b; 307d 308c; 311a> 
b; 327d-328a / Intro. Metaphysic of Morals, 
383c-d; 386b-d; 392d-393c / Judgement, 463a- 
465c; 571c 572a 

51 T olstoy: War and Peace, lpi loci’ e u, 692c- 
694d 

53 James: Psychology, 223a b; 388a; 787a 

5a(4) The freedom of the will as the autonomy 
of the reason legislating for itself: the 
idenuty of pure will and free will 

42 Kan'i : Pure Reason, 236d 237a / Fund. Prin, 
Metaphysic of Morals, 264d'265a; 279b, d 287d 
csp 280b-c, 283d-285a / Practical Reason,29\ei- 
293c; 296a-d; 297a-314d csp 302a-d, 307d- 
311d, SHa d; 326a'b; 327d'329a / Intro, 
Metaphysic of MoraL, 386d-387a,c; 390b,d' 
391a; 392d'393c / Judgement, 463a 465c; 
571c-572a; 587c-d 

46 Hecel; Philosophy of Right, intro, par 4-17 
12d-16c passim, csp par 4 12d'13a, par 7 14a c, 
par 14-15 15d>16b; par 22 17c-d; par 20 19a-b; 
part II, par 106-107 40a-c; part hi, par 142 
55a; par 149 56b; additions, 4 116a-d; 7 


117b-c; 12 118a-c; 17 119a; 67-68 126d-127a; 
95 132b 

53. Arguments for the freedom of the will 

53(1) Man*s immediate consciousness of his 
freedom of choice: reason’s reflexive 
knowledge of its autonomy 

18 Aucustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 5 44c-d 
31 Descartes: Objections and Replies, Hla-b; 

216a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, div 
72, 483c-d |fn 1] 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 338a 
42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
283b d / Practical Reason, 29ib'C; 302a'303b; 
310b-311d / Judgement, 604c-d; 606c'607c 
44 Boswei-l: Johnson, 392d 393a 
51 Toisrov; War and Peace, epilogue ii, 688a- 
689b 

53J\mes: Psychology, 661a; 797b-798b; 820b- 
823a csp 821b 822a; 848b 849a 

53(2) The freedom of the will as deriving from 
the indetermination of practical reason 
judging particular goods 

0 ARisroiLh: Ethics, bk hi, ch 2-3 357b- 
3S9a 

19 Aouinas: Summa 'Fheologua, pari i, q ig, a 

110b 111c; o 22, \ 2, RIP 4-5 128d' 
130d; Q 59, a 308b 309a; q 82, \ 2 

432d 433c; o 8^, a i 436d'438a; part i-ii, q 
6, A 2, REP 2 646a-c: o 10, a i, rep ^ 662d- 
663d; AA 2 4 663d 666a,c; g 1^, a 6 676c 
677b; Q 17, A I, REP 2 686d'687c; a 6, ANi. 
690b d 

20 Aouinas: Summa Theologica, part i ii, g 
109, \ 2, Ri p I 339c 340b 

35 1 .ocke: Human Understanding, bk ii, uh xxi, 
sect 52 55 191d-192b; srrr 57 193b-c; 
siEcr 7^ 198c-199c 

53(3) The deduction of free will from the 
moral law or from the fact of pure 
practical reason 

42 Ksnt: Pine Reason, 164a 17Ia; 236d-237a / 
Fund, Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 279b, d- 
287d csp 280b c, 29!2h-2I3d / Practical Reason, 
291a-d; 302a'303b; 304a-d: 307d-314d c!>p 
310b 311d; 331a-337a,c; 348b-349b / Intro. 
Metaphysic of orals, 390b, d 391a 

53(4) Free will as 6 pragmatic option: the pos- 
tulation of iree will as an indispensable 
condition cp moral responsibility and 
action ^ 

42 Kant: Practiced Reason, 291 b-d; 348b '349b 

43 Mill: Utilitarianism, 471d-472a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, epilogue ii, 6888- 
694d 

53 James: Psychology, 294a'295a; 820b-827a 
csp 822b 823a 
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Chapter 100 

5c* Argumeats against the freedom of the will: 
free will as a violation of the course of 
nature or the reign of causality; the im- 
possibility of proving free will 

12 LrcRF.Tius: Nature of Things, bk ii f2‘>i-29}l 

ISb'd 

17 Pui riNUs: Third Ennead, tk i 78a-82b 

18 AuousTiNt: City of God, bk v, ch 9-10 213b- 
216c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Thcologica, part 1, g 83 , a 
I, RLi» 1-5 436d 438a; part 1 ii, g 13 , a 6, 

RhP i-j 676c 677b 

21 Dan'il: Diiine Comedy, purcaiory, xvi 
l52-84l77b-d 

22 Chauckr: Nun's Priest's Tale (15.2 18-2561 
456b457a 

23 Hobbcs: Leviathan, part 11, 113b 

25 NbiNfAioNE: Essays, 218c'219a 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, psrf 1 , divF 7 355b; prop 

16-17 362a 363c; prop 26 \ppK\ni\ 365b- 
372d: PART II. PROP 48 49 391a 394d; part 
III, 395a-d; part iv, prep, 422b, d 423b 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk i. ch 11, 
§Pt:T 14, 108d-109a; bk 11 , ch xxi, j»lct 22 25 
IdJb 184b; s^cr ^8 52 190c-191d passim, csp 
SECT 49 190d 191a 

35 Hi Ml : Human Understanding, sect viii 
478b 487a 

42 Kvnt: Pure Reason, 140b,d'143a; 164a-171a 
/ fund. Pnn. Metaphystc of Morals, 279b,d- 
287d csp 282b 284d, 285c 287b / Practual 
Reason, 291a-293b; 296a-d; 301d 302d; 307d- 
314d csp 310b 311d; 331c 337a, c; 340a'342d 
/ Intro. Metiiphysic of Moiah, 390b, d 391a / 
Judgement, 571c-572a 

44 Roswu.c: Johnson, 392d’393a 

51 roi-STOY: War and Peace, kpilogui ii, 692c- 
696d 

53 James: Psychology, 291a 295b csp 293a 294a, 
295a b; 822b 826a; 848b 849a 

54 I'Ri.i n: Origin and Development of Psytho- 
Analy^is, 13c / General Introduction, 454b c; 
462d; 486d 

6 . The analysis of the will's range of freedom 

6a, The limitations on the freedom of the will: 
the distinction between acts of the will 
which are necessitated and acts of the 
will which are free 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk hi, cm 2 357h 358a; 

CH 4 5 359a 361a passim, csp rn 5 liii4‘*^i- 
*»2sl 360c-d: bk vi, ch 2 1ii^q'’ 5 388a-b 

12 Lpicteti-s; Discourses 105a 245a,c csp bk i, 

CH I 105a'106c, CH 18 124a 125a, ch 29 134d' 
138a, BK II, CH 5 142c 144a, cii 10 148c 150a, 

OH 2^, 170a 172d, bk hi, ch 2 177c-178d, cii 
10 185'd-187a, cii 14 189c 190a, cii 18 192a c, 

BK IV, cif I 213a'223d 

12 Auui.Mns: Meditations 253a-3l0d csp bk 11, 
SECT lb 259a, bk v, scer 19 272a, bk vi, slct 
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16 275b*d, SECT 22 276a, bk vii, sect 16 
280d, BK viii, SECT 16 17 286d, sect 28 287c, 
SECT 48 289c, BK X, SECT 34-35 301a-b, bk 
XII, SECT 3 307b-d 

18 Aijccstine: City of God, bk v, ch 9-10 213h- 
216c 

19 AguiNAs: Summa Theologica, paht i, q 18, a 
3, ANs 106b-107c; g 19, a ans 110b 111c; a 
10, ANS 117d-118b; g 60, aa 2-4 311a‘^12b; 
Q 62, A 8 323c 324a; g 82, aa i -2 431d 433c; 
g 8^, A I, REP 5 436d-438a; a 2, ans 438a-d; 
part i ii. o i, a 5 613a-614a; a 7 614c 615a; 
g 5, A 4, ANS and ri:p 2 639a-640b; a 8, ans 
and rep 2 642d-643d; g 10 662d-666a,c; g 
14, AA 5 6 675c-677b; g 17, a 5, rep 4 689c- 
690b; A 6. ans 690b-d; aa 7 -9 690d-693d 

20 AgiTNAs; Summa Theologica, part i-h, g 50 , 
A 5 , REP 4 lOb'd 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, puRcAroRY, xviii 
|i 75I 79d-80c: xxi (44 72J SSb-d 

23 lIoBBEs: leviathan, part hi, 165c 
3i DtscARii s: Discourse, part hi, 50b / Objec- 
tions and Replies, axiom vii 132a ; 141b; 141d; 
228c 

35 Loi.ke: Human Understanding, bk h, ch \\i, 
sict 12 180d 181a; sect 52 5^ 191d 192b; 
SECT 57 193b c; SECT S 9 193d 194a 
42 Kant: Pure Reason, 164a- 165c csp 164b c; 
234c 236a esp 235c- d; 236d 237a / Fund. 
Ptin. Metaphvsic of Morals, 259c 260c; 264d- 
265b / Practical Reason, 325d 326b 
44 Boswell: Johnson, 407b 
46 Hec.kl: Philosophy of Right, intro, par S-21 
14c*17c; PARI II, par ii8 42d'43b; additions. 
90 130b-'d 

48 Melville: Moby Ditl{, 159a 
51 Tolsioy: War and Peace, bk xiii, 577a-582a 
csp 578d'579a; bk xiv, 605b-d: bk xv, 630c- 
631a; EPiLoctUi. ii. 688a'694d 
53 James: P>vc/jo/o^V,291a-295a csp 291a-b, 293a; 
388a; 821b-822b; 830a 

6b, The distinction between the will's freedom 
of exercise and the will's freedom of 
choice 

19 Aqi’invs: Summa Theologica, part i 11, 

0, A 4 646d'647b; a 7 , re-p 4 650a-d; o 9 . a 4 
659c 660a; o 10 , a 2 , ans 663d-664d; o 14 , a 
6 , ans 676c-677b 

35 1 .ocKi,: Human Understanding, bk 11, cii xxi, 
SECT 12 180d-181a 

6c. The distinction between voluntary be- 
havior and behavior resulting from free 
choice; comparison of men and animals 
with respect to freedom 
9 AiusrorLi.: /iV/iftj, bk 111, ch 2 [1111% -9] 357b 
17 Pi .oriNus: Third Ennead, th hi, ch 3 93d-94c 
19 AguiNAs: Summa Theologica, part i, q 19, 
a 10, ANS 117d’118b; a 12, rep 4 118d-119d; 
Q 50 . A ans 308b 309a; 0 iiS« a 4 , ans 
589d'590c; part i-u, q 6 , a 2 646a'C; Q 10 , 
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( 6 . The anafysb rf tbe wiWs range ^Jreedem. 
6 c 4 The disUnctum between voluntary be^ 
bavior and behavior resulting from Jree 
choice: comparison of men and animals 
with reject to freedom.) 

A 3, ANS 664d'^5c; q ri, a 2 667b-d; q t2» 
A 5 672a-c; q a 2 673c-674c; q 15 , a 2 
682a‘C; q i6 » a 2 684d-685b; q 17 , a 2 687d- 
688b 

25 Montaigne: Essays^ 218c>219b 

31 Descaribs: Discourse ^ part v, S9c-60b / 
Objections and Replies^ ISda-d 

35 Locke: Human Understandings bk 11, gh xxi, 
SECT 8-11 180a-d 

38 Rousseau: Inequality ^ 337d'338a 

42 Kant; Pure Reasons 164a 165c / Practical 
Reasons 3l6c'317a / Pref. Metaphysical Ele- 
ments of EthteSs 372a'b / Intro. Metaphysic of 
Moralss 386b-d; 393c d / Judgements 584d' 
585d; S87a'588a 

46Heobl: Philosophy of Rights intro« par ii 
ISa-b; PART I, par 47 24a'b; additions, 4 
116a'd; 10 ll7d-118a; 28 121b / Philosophy of 
Historys intro, 168d; part nr, 304d'305b 

49 Darwin; Descent of Mans 311b d 

51 Tolstoy: IVar and Peaces epilogue n, 689c- 
690a 

7. The implicatioQS of free will 

7a. Free will as a source of human dignity: its 
relation to slavery and civil liberty 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologicds part i, q 59, 
A 3, CONTRARY 308b 309a; o 62, a 8, rep 3 
323c-324a; o 96, a 4 512d'413c; part i-ii, 
PROLOGUE 609a, c; q 20, a 6, rep 3 716b'd; 
Q 21, A 3, REP 2 7l8d'719c 

21 Dantl: Divine Comedys paradisf, v [19-84] 
112b'113a 

24 Rabelais: Gargantua and Pantagruels bk i, 
65C'd 

26 Shakespeare; Julius Caesars act i, sc ii [i35> 
161] 570d-571a 

31 Spinoza: EthicSs part 11 , prop 49 , schol» 
394c-d 

32 Milton: Areopagiticas 394b-395b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit ofLawSs bk xii, 85a 

38 Rousseau; Inequality s 338a / Social Contract^ 
BK I, 389a'd; 393b-c 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals^ 
271d'279d esp 273d'277D / Practical Reason^ 
325d-326b; 327d329a; 341b 342c; 344a; 
346b'348b esp 348a'b; 3S5a-d / Judgement^ 
594b-595c 

43 Mill: Liberty s 316b'd 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights intro, par 18 
i6c-d; par 21 17a'C; part i, par 36 21b'c; 
par 48 24b-c; par 57 26b-27a; additions, 14 
118c d; 122b c; 62 126a; 67 126d / Philos- 
ophy of Historys intro, 161a'C; par** it 
^Or'C; 236a'C; part iv, 350b-c 


51 Tolstoy: War and Peace^ bk xm, 577a-578b; 
581c>582a; bk xiv, 605b'd; bk xv, 630c> 
631a; epilogue 11, 688a*690a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers KaramazoVs bk v, 
127b-137c passim 

7 b. The factors of freedom and necessity in the 
philosophy of history 

15 Tacitus: AnnalSs bk hi, 49c; bk iv, 69a; bk 
VI, 91b'd / HistorieSs bk 1, 194b 
18 Augustine: City of Gods bk i, ch 36 149c-d; 

BK IV, CH 33 206c>d; bk v, ch 1 207d 208c 
21 Dante: Divine Comedys purgatory, xvi 
[ 52-105I 77b'd 

43 Mill: Representative Governments 332a'd 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of Rights part hi, par 340- 
347 llOb lllc; par 352-360 112b-114a,c / 
Philosophy of Historys intro, 160b'164d; 
168b d; 170a-172b; 175c-176c; I79b-c; 182d; 
186a-c; 203c-206a,c; part iv, 3l5a; 348a; 
368d-369a,c 

50 Marx: Capital 7c; lOb-llb 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peaces bk hi, 140b; 143a c; 
144d: BK IX, 342a'344b; bk x, 389a 391c; 
405a-b; 430d-431a; 447c 448c; 465c 467a; 
BK XI, 469a-472b; bk xui, 563a 571a; bk xv, 
618b 621b; i pilooub i, 645a-650c; epilogue 
11 675a-696d 

7c. Human freedom in relation to the will of 
God: hitetprcdestinadoQ,aad providence 
Old Tfstampnc* GenesiSs 3 / Exodu^y 4:21; 7- 
i.f esp 7 : 3 , 9:12, io;i, 14:17 / Deuteronomys 
11.26-28; 30:1^20/ Joshuas 11:19 20; 2414 
24 ‘“(D) Jomcs 11:19 20; 24-14 24 / Jttdge^s 
9:23 / / Kings s 8:57-58- (D) III Kingfs 8-57 
58 / Jobs 12:14-25; 34:29 / PsalmSs 119: 
36; 139:15-16; 141-4— (D) Psalmss 118:36; 
138-15 16; 140:4 / ProverhSs 21:1 / Eccle 
1:2-4,14-15; 3:14-15; 6:10; 713-15; 91 
2; 11:5-6 / Isaiahs 14:24-27; 63:17; 64:8 — (D) 
IsaiaSs 14:24-27; 63:17; 64:8 / Malachl 4:6-- 
ip ) Malachia^s 4:6 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomons 7:16; 19:4— 
(D) OT, Bnob^of Wisdoms 7:16; 19:4 / Eccle- 
siasticuss 15:11-20— (D) OT, EcclesiasticuSs 
15:11-21 

New TESTAMENr; MattheWs 6:10; 20:1-16 esp 
20:15- 16; 23:37^ 26:39 / iMhps 22:3-4 / Johns 
5:21; 6:22-71 cm 6:37, 6:40, 6:44-45, 6:64-65, 
6:70-71; 10:26-^9; 12:37-40; 13:18-27— (D) 
Johns 5:21; 6:24-72 esp 6:37, 6:40, 6:44 45, 
6:65-66, 6:71-7*; 10:26-29; 12:37-40; 13:18- 
27 / ActSs 4:2h-28; 7:51; 13:48; 17:24-27 
esp 17:26 / RtmanSs 8:28-9:26 esp 8:28-30, 
9:18-21; ii:t-i}D / / CorinthianSs 7:21-23; 
9:16-17; 12 /} EphesianSs 1:3-12; 2:8-10; 
4:7-14 / Philij^ianSs 2:12-13 / / Thessalon- 
ianSs 5:18 / Ip ThessalonianSs 3:«-r4-(D) 
II ThessalonianSs 2:10-13 / II Timothys 1:8-9 
/ JameSs 4:13-15 / I Peter s 1:1-5 
4 Homer: Iliads bk vi [342-358] 43C'd; bk xjx 
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[ 74 - 144 ) 137d-138c; bk xxiv [ 507 - 551 I 176C' 
177a / Odyssey^ bk xjv [ 441 - 445 ] 264c; bk 
xviii (i 17 - 150 ] 285b>c 

5 AhscHYLUs: Agamemnon [i 60 ' 254 | 53d 54d 
/ Choephoroe 70a'80d esp [ 269 - 314 ] 72d'73b, 
[ 885 - 1076 ] 78d'80d / Eumenides 81a'91d 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King QOa-llSa.c csp 
[1297 1415] 111b' 112b / Oedipus at Colonus 
114 a< 130 a,c csp [258-291] 116 C'd, (939 -1015] 
123 a-d / Philoctetes [169-200) 183 d- 184 a; 
[1316-1347] 193 d ' 194 a 

5 Ktiripidrs: Helen [ 711 - 721 ] 304d'305a / 
Electra 327a-'339a,c esp [ 1168 - 1359 ] 337d' 
339a, c / Heracles Mad [ 1255 - 1357 ] 376a'd / 
Orestes 3948-41 Od csp [ 478 - 629 ] 398d'400b 

6 Herodotus: History y bk t, 7b'8a; 20a-22a; 
46C'd; RK III, 98b'99a; bk vii, 218b'220b; 
BK IX, 291b< 

7 Plato: Republic^ bk x, 439b-441a,c / LawSy 
BK T, 650a'b; bk iv, 679a'b; bk x, 76Sd'769c 
esp 767c- 768b 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk i, cii i, 106a b; 
cii 12 118d-120b; ch 17, 123c-d; bk hi, ch 22, 
197C'198b; cii 24 , 208d-210a: bk iv, ch i, 
218b-219c; ch 3, 224d; ch 7, 233d 234a 

I*, Auki Lirs: Meditations, bk 11, slct 11 258 a' b; 
BK in, SECT 11 262a-b; bk vi, sect 44 278b'C 

13 Viroil: Aeneid, bk iv [3.32-361] 176 a- 177 a 

14 Plutarch: Coriolanus, 188d-189c / Sulla, 
370c-371b. 

15 Tacitus: Annals, bk hi, 49 b-c; bk iv, 69 a; 
BK VI, 91 b-d 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr ii-iii 82c 97b 
passim 

18 Augustine: Confession^ bk ii, par 14 12 a b 
/ ^'ify ^^ d , BK I, CH 36 149c-d; bk iv, ch 
33 206c-d; bk v, ch i 207d'208c; ch 9-10 
213b- 216c; bk xviii, ch 2, 472d-473a 

19 Aoujnas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 17 , a 
1, ANs lOOd'lOld; q 19 , a 8 ]16a'd; q 22 , a 2 , 
REP 4-5 128d-130d; q 23 132b-] 41a; g 83 , a 
I, REP 2-4 436d-438a; g 100 , a 2 , rlp i 521C' 
522b; Q 103 , A 5 , rep 3 531b-532b; g 105, a 4 
541c-542a; g 116 592d-595c passim; part i-ii, 
g 6 , A 1 , REP 3 644d-646a; a 4 , rep i 647b- 
648a; g 9 , a 6 662a-d; g 10 , a 4 665d-666a,c; 
g 21 , A 4 , REP 2 719d-720a,c 

21 Dante: Ditine Comedy, hell, vii [61-96] 
lOb-c; purgatory, xvi [52-105] 77b'd; 
paradise, I [94-142] 107b-d; iii [64-90] 
llOa-b; XX [31 -148] 137a-138b 

22 Chaucer: Troilus and Cressida, bk iv, stanza 
150-154 108a-b / Nun's Priest'i Talc [ 15,2367 
256 ) 456b-457a / Canon's Yeoman s Tale 
[ 16 , 940 - 949 ] 487a 

23 Machiavei-li: Prince, ch xxv, SSa-b 

23 Hobbes; Leiiathan, part 11, llSb-c; part iv, 
272b-c ^ 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 250a; 342a- b 

27 Siiakespeark: Hamlet, act 111, sc 11 [220- 
223] 51 b / King Lear, act 1, sc 11 [128-164] 
249 a-b 


29 CtRv antes: Don Quixote, part ii, 408c 

31 Descartes; Otjecthns and Replies, 141b 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, appendix 369b- 
372d passim 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk hi [80-134] 1378- 
138a; [167-216] 139a-140a; bk v [224-245] 
180a-b; [506-543] 186a-187a; bk vj [168-188] 
200a; bk vii [139-173] 220a'221a; bk ix [342- 
375I 254b-255b; bk x [1-62] 274b-275b; 
[615-640] 287b-288b / Areopagitica, 394b- 
395b 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sect viii, div 
78-81 485c-487a 

41 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 230b 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 334a'335c 

44 Boswell: Johnson, 173c; 392d'393a; 549 c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 158c- 
160b; 161d-162a; 182d-184d 

48 Melville: Moby Dic\, 158b'159a; 396b; 
409b-410b 

51 Toi.stov: War and Peace, bk ix, 342a-344b; 
357b-358b; bk x, 447d; bk xi, 481d; hk xii, 
553b; HK XV, 619d'620a;630d-631c; epilogue 
I, 650b-c; epilogue 11, 675a'677b; 680b-c: 
684b-d 

52 Dostoevsky; Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
121d-137c passim 

54 Freud: Interpretation of Dreams, 246c-247d 
/ General Introduction, 582a-b 

Id. God as the object of the human will: the 
quiescence of the will in the beatific 
vision 

Old Testament: Exodus, 33:18-23 / Deuteron' 
omy, 4:29 / I Chronicles, 16:11; 28:9— (D) 
/ Paralipomenon, i6:ii; 28:9 / II Chronicles, 
15:2-4,12-15— (D) II Paralipomenon, 15:2- 
4,12' 15 / P>alms, 27:8; 42:1-6; 63:1-6; 70:4; 
73:25,28; 84:2 -3; tiq:io-(L>) Psalms, 26:8; 
41 :i 6:62:1-6; 69:4; 72:25,28; 83:2-3:118:10/ 
Isaiah, 26:8-9— (D) Isaias, 26:8 ■<) f Jeremiah, 
29:13— (D) Jcremias, 29:13 / Amos. 5:4-8 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, i;i; 13:1-9 — 
(P) OT, Booh^ of Wisdom, 1:1; 13:1 9 

New ThST.AMEN'r: Philippians, 3:7-10 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk i, pai r la-b; bk 
vii, par 22 50a; bk xii, par ii lOld / City of 
God, BK MV, CH 11 38Sd-387a; bk xv, ch 
21 22 41Sb'4l6c; bk xxii, ch 30 , 617C'618a 
/ Christian Doctrine, bk i, oh 4 625b*c; cii 15 
628bc 

19 AguiNAs: Summa Theologica, part i, q 12, a 
I, ANS 50c-Slc; A 8, rep 4 57b' 58b; g 59, a 4, 
RLP 3 309a '310a; g 60, a 5 3l3b 314c; g 82, 
A 2, ANS 432d'433c; a 3, ans ami rlp 3 433c- 
434c; Q 95 SOGb'SlOa; g 100 520d'522b; g 
105, A 4, ANS 541C'542a; g 111, a 2, ans 569C' 
570b; PART MI, o i, A 8 615a-c; g 2, a 8 621C' 
622b; Q 3, A 1 622c-623a; a 4 625a-626b; g 4, 
aa 1-4 629d-632c; g 5, a 1, ans 636d'637c; 
A 4, ANS and RLP 2 639a-640b: a 5, rep 1 
640b-641a; g 9, a 6 662a-d; g 11, \ i, rep i 
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(7. The implicatioHS of Jre^ with Id, God as the 
object of the human will: the quiescence of 
the will in the beatific vision,) 

666b,d'667a; a\ ^$-4 667d'669b; o 12 , a 2 
670b c; A 3, REi* 1 670d 671b; g a r, ans 
672d-673c; 0 16, a contrary and R^p 3 
685b-'686a; q 19, a 9, ans 709d 710b; a 10 
710b-711d 

20Aqiinas: Summa Thcologua^ p\rt i ii, q 
62 59d 63a; part ii ii, q 25, a i 501b-502a; 
A 12 509C'510b; q 26, \\ 2-3 511a 512c; q 
27, AA 3 8 522c'S27b; part hi, q 9, \ 2, rfp 
3 764c-765a 

21 OsNTi • Divine Comedy^ pvro story, xxi [34 
78] 85b'd; paraihsl, i [97 142] 107b d; iii 
(43 90] 109d-110b; xx [130 141] 138a; xxi 
[64 75) 138d>139a; xxvi (25-36) 146a 

42 Kant Practual ReUion^ 325a 327d esp 326b- 
327a; 337a 355d esp 346b 347c 

52 DosiofcV.sKY: Brothers Karamazov, bk v, 
127b-137c passim 

le. Free will in relation to sin and salvation 

7e(l) The freedom to sin: Adam's freedom and 
the freedom of fallen human nature 

Ou) Tfsisviknt Genesis, 3 / Deuteronomy, 11: 
2628 ; 30-15-20 / Joshua, 24 14-24 -(D) 
josucs 24 14 24 / Uatah, 5 1-7— (D) Latas, 
5:1 7 

Apographs* Ecclesiasttcui, 15-11-20— (D) OT, 
llcilesiasttcus, 15,11 21 

New TfesrAMfcNT: Romans, 5:12-8 21 / Hebrews, 
10:26-31 

18 Arcus I INC : Confessions, bk vai, par 5 44c d 
/ City of God, BK V, CH 9 10 213b'216c; bk 
XII, CH 21 357a-b; bk xiv, <h ii 12 SSSd- 
387b; CH 15 388d-390a, bk xxii, cii 1, 587a b; 
CH 30, 617c 618a 

19 Aqiinss: Summa Theologtca, part i, q 17, a 
I, ANS lOOd lOld; o 22, a 2, ki p 4 128d 130d; 
A 3, rlp 3 130d-131c; q 23, a i, ri p i 132c- 
133b; A 3, REP 3 134b 135a: q 24, \ 3 142d' 
143c; Q 47, A 2, ANS 257b 258c; o 62, a 3, 
REP 2 319c-320b, A 8 323c 324a, g 63, a i, 
Rfcp 4 325c-326c; aa 5-7 329a 332b; a 9, rep 
3 333b d; g 83, a 2, ans and rfp 3 438a d; 
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T he specidl character of wisdom among 
iht attainments of the mind sho\vs itself 
in the things which everyone will agree can be 
said about wisdom —things which cannot be 
said about art and science, or knowledge and 
learning generally We believe thit, with the 
centuries, knowledge can be steadily increased 
and learning advanced, but we do not suppose 
that the same progress can be achieved ir wis 
dom 1 he individual may grow in wisdom The 
race docs not seem to 

In the tiadition of the great books, the mod 
erns usually assert their supenont) over the 
ancients in all the arts and sciences They sd 
dom claim superiority in wisdom The phrase 
"modern science” needs no elucidation, but if 
anyone were to speak of modern wisdom, he 
would have to explain his meaning \s " mod 
ern” seems to have an immediattly acceptable 
significance when it qualifies “science,” so "an 
cicnt” seems to go with "wisdom,” and to 
suggest that, with the centuries, far from in 
creasing, wisdom may be lost 
Wisdom IS more frequently and extensively 
the subject of discussion in the ancient and 
mediaeval than in the modern books I he an* 
cients seem to have not only a gicatcr yearning 
for wisdom, but also a greater interest in under- 
standing what wisdom is and how it can be 
gained Ihe traditional discussion of wisdom, 
&rthermorc, has its founc(iluons in the litera- 
ture of the Old and the New Testament, as well 
as in the books of pagan antiquity 
This is not true of other forms of knowledge 
7 he teachings of revealed religion open a path 
to the "heart of wisdom.” They do not propose 
methods of saentific research. Again and again 
the Scriptures proclaim that “fear of the Lord 
1 $ the beginning of wisdom”— a wisdom which 
develops with piety and worship, as science de*- 
vclops with expenment and proof 


Still another distinctive mark of wisdom is 
that It cannot be misused We rccogni/e that 
bad men as well as good may possess other 
kinds of knowledge We have seen artistic skill 
and scientific truth put to evil use Bin we 
do not ordinanlv think a man wise unless he 
acts wisely To Kt wisely is to act well, even as 
to have wisdom is lo use it. The satirists 
pnisc of folly condemns a useless wisdeim The 
theologian s condemnation of “worldly VMsdoni ’ 
dismisses it as the worst of lolls “i counterfeit 
of wisdom 

(')thtr lorms of learning mav se pirate know I 
edge fiom action, wisdom tends to unite them 
Othci loims of inquirv may l)c content with 
knowing and understmding the facts, the pur 
suit of wisdom aspires to a knowledge of goixl 
and evil Plato, for example, makes the vision al 
the gtx)d the goal of a dialeetie which ascends to 
wisdom, yet which dt)cs not icst then, but re- 
turns enlightened to the realm of action This 
conception of wisdom is hinted at whenever we 
reft am from calling a man w ise simply lieeaust he 
is learned— a scholar, seieniisi, or philosopher 

\gain it IS Plato who respects wisdom so 
highly that he will not call ihc philosopher wise , 
but only a lover of wisdom “No god is a phi 
losoplu r or seekef after wisdom, for he is wise 
already,” Socrates says in the Symposium y ‘ nor 
does any man wljp is wise seek after wisdom 
Neither do the ignorant seek after wisdom ’ 
7 he lovers of ms{ om arc neither the wise nor 
the ignorant and { lolish As Socrates pomtsout, 
they are “in a me in between the wise and the 
Ignorant ” 

Aristotle woulc seem to disagree, not from 
a lower regard fortwisdom, but because he iden- 
tifies wisdom with philosophical knowledge, 
and especially with that highest branch of 
speculative science which is called “theology 
“first philosophy,” or “metaphysics ” His use 
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of the phrase “philosophical wisdom” to distin-* 
guish speculative from practical or political 
wisdom suggests that the philosopher may at' 
tain the wisdom he pursues. Yet Aristotle, like 
Plato, speaks of “philosophers or lovers of wis- 
dom”; and Plato, like Aristotle, treats wisdom 
as one of the basic human virtues. 

We shall return to the distinction which 
both Aristotle and Aquinas make between prac- 
tical and speculative wisdom; they often call 
the latter simply “wisdom,” in contrast to 
“prudence,” which is their name for practical 
wisdom. Other writers, who treat wisdom as 
one, sometimes emphasize its speculative, and 
sometimes its practical, aspect. But for all of 
them, this double aspect remains part of wis- 
dom’s special character. 

Lucretius, for example, finds nothing “more 
gladdetiiog than to dwell in the calm high 
places, firmly embattled on the heights by the 
teaching of the wise, whence you can look 
down on others, and see them wandering hither 
and thither, going astray as they seek the way of 
life.” 1'he way of life, free from pain, the dis- 
tress of fear, and futile struggle, is known only 
to the wise. Calm and repose are here suggested 
as attributes of the wise man. That also seems 
to be the implication of Dr. Johnson’s “appro- 
bation of one who had attained to the state of 
the philosophical wise man, that is, to have no 
want of anything.” When Boswell observes that 
then “the savage is a wise man,” Johnson re- 
torts: “Sir, 1 do not mean simply being without 
—but not having a want." 

For Plotinus, wisdom seems to be purely 
speculative, and its repose a condition of the 
reasoning mind at rest. “Wisdom,” he writes 
“is a condition in a being that possesses repose. 
Think what happens when one has accomplish- 
ed the reasoning process; as soon as we have dis- 
covered the right course, we cease to reason. 
We rest because we have come to wisdom.” 
Still wisdom has a moral or, for Plotinus, an 
aesthetic aspect, “One Soul,” he says, is “wise 
and lovely, another foolish and ugly. Soul- 
beauty is constituted by wisdom.” 

The practical or moral aspect of wisdom pre- 
dominates in Milton, Rabelais, and Tolstoy. 
In Paradise Lorr, Adam communicates his re- 
flections on human knowledge to Raphael. 


But apte the Mind or Fancic is to roavc 
Unchcekt, and of her roaving is no end; 

Till warn’d, or by experience taught, she learn 
That not to know at large of things remote 
Fron> use, obscure and sutilc, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime Wisdom; what is more, is fume, 

Or emptiness, or fond impertinence, 

And renders us in things that most concernc 
Unpractis’d, unprepar’d, and still to seek. 

Gargantua, writing a letter to his son Panta- 
gniel while the latter is a student in Paris, ad- 
monishes him in the words of Solomon that 
“Wisdom entereth not into a malicious mind, 
and that knowledge without conscience is but 
the ruin of the soul.” In War and Peaces Pierre, 
after reiterating that “All wc can know is that 
wc know nothing. And that’s the height of hu- 
man wisdom,” learas from the Mason that “the 
highest wisdom is not founded on reason alone, 
nor on those worldly sciences of physics, 
chemistry, and the like, into which intellectual 
knowledge is divided.” I'hc highest wisdom, 
the Mason continues, is “but one science— the 
science of the whole— the science explaining 
the whole creation and man’s place in it. To re- 
ceive that science it is necessary to purify and 
renew one’s inner self. . . . And to attain this 
end, wc have the light called conscience that 
God has implanted in our souls.” 

Though Plato defines wisdom as the virtue of 
reason— that part of the soul which is for him 
the faculty of knowledge— he gives it the func- 
tion of directing conduct as well as contemplat- 
ing truth. “Him w»c call wise,” Socrates declares 
in the Republic, “who has in him that little 
part which rules” and w'hich has “a knowledge 
of W'hai is for the interest of each of the three 
parts and of the wiiolc.” In the state as in the 
soul, “how' can there be the least shadow of 
wisdom,” the Athenian Stranger asks in the 
Laws, “where there is no harmony 

There is no hannony or wisdom “when fair 
reasonings have their habitation in the soul, 
and yet do no good, but rather the reverse of 
good” because reason fails to rule or be obeyed. 
“When the soul is opposed to knowdedge, or 
opinion, or reason, w»hich are her nat ural lords,” 
the Athenian Stranger goes on, “that I call 
folly, just as it is in the state, when the multi- 
tude refuses to obey their rulers or the law's.” 

The four virtues which Plato enumerates 
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in both the Republic and the Lam are wisdom, 
temperance, courage, justice. Justice is given a 
certain preeminence in the Republic as some- 
how embracing the other three, but in the 
Laws, the ruling virtue is wisdom. Calling the 
virtues “divine goods’* to distinguish them 
from such things as health, beauty, strength, 
and wealth, the Athenian Stranger makes wis- 
dom “chief and leader of the divine class of 
goods. . . . Next,” he says, “follows icmjx'rance; 
and from the union of these two with courage 
springs justice, and fourth in the scale of virtue 
is courage.” As the principle of these* other vir- 
tues, wisdom like them engages in the life of 
action. It docs not move solely in the realm of 
thought. 

When he refers to wisdom as one of the four 
virtues, Aristotle uses the word “wisdom” as if 
it named a single virtue. In the passage in the 
Politics in which he says that “the courage, 
justice, and wisdom of a state have the same 
form and nature as the qualities which give the 
individual who possesses them the name of 
just, wise or temperate,” he docs not divide 
wisdom into the speculative and .the practical. 
But he seldom overlooks that separation, 'fhe 
passage just cited, for instance, begins with the 
statement that “each one has just so much hap- 
piness as he has of virtue and wisdom, and of 
virtuous and wise action.” 

Here the reference to virtue and wisdom 
places wisdom outside the virtues, when the 
latter arc conceived exclusively as moral vir- 
tues. Wisdom for Aristotle is a virtue only in 
the order of intellectual excellence, not of moral 
excellence or character. As an intellectual vir- 
tue, wisdom is not even involved in the growth 
or exercise of the moral virtues. It is as possible, 
Aquinas says, following Aristotle, to have the 
cardinal moral virtues without wisdom, as it is 
to have them w^ithout art or science. But for 
both Aquinas and Aristotle this is neither true 
nor intelligible unless we bear in mind the dis- 
tinction between philosophical and practical 
wisdom, or between wisdom and prudence. 

Though prudence is, no less than wisdom, an 
intellectual virtue— a quality of mind rather 
than of character— it belongs with the moral 
virtues. As the chapter on Virtue indicates, 
the cardinal virtues according to Aquinas m: 


elude prudence, not wisiiom. Similarly, as may 
be seen in the chapter on Prudence, Aristotle’s 
theory holds it impossible to be good “without 
practical wisdom,” just as it is impossible to be 
“practically wise without moral virtue.” 

Practical wisdom, Aristotle writes, “is con- 
cerned with things human and things about 
which it is possible to delilKrate.” Philosophic 
wisdom, on the other hand, “will contemplate 
none of the things that make a man happy.” I'o 
explain the difference, Aristotle uses the ex- 
ample of the early Greek sages. “Wc say Anax- 
agoras, 1'hales, and men like them have phil- 
osophic but not practical wisdom, when we see 
them ignorant ot what is to their osvn advan- 
tage. . . . I'hey know things that are remark- 
able, admirable, difficult, and divine, but use- 
less; VIZ., because it is not human goexJs they 
seek.” 

If “wisdom” connotes the highest form of 
knowledge, then the name, according to Aris- 
totle, is more properly applied to speculative 
than to practical wisdom, 'fhe highest form of 
knowledge, in his view, is concerned with the 
highest objects. Hence, he s,iys, “it would be 
strange to think that . . . practical wisdom is the 
best knowledge, smcc man is not the best thing 
in the world. . . . But if the argumenl lx‘ that 
man is the best of the animals, this makes no 
difference; for there are other things much 
more divine in their nature than man,” and 
wistlom is knowledge “ol the things that are 
highest by nature.” 

When Hobl>cs distinguishes l)etwcen pru- 
dence and sapience, he does not assign a special 
object to w'isijorn. “.As much experience is Pru- 
dence," he writes, “so is much science, Sapi- 
ence." It is the amount of science a man posses- 
ses, not his possession of a particular kind of 
knowledge, which makes him wise. Descartes 
seems to take a siipilar view when he says that 
“the sciences takfn all together are identical 
with human wisd^im.” But for Aristotle and 
Aquinas, philosophical wisdom can be differen- 
tiated from the o^ier speculative virtues, such 
as the understanefing of first principles or the 
scientific knowlet^e of the conclusions which 
can be demonstrated from them. It involves 
them, but it is distinct from them insofar as it 
uses principles to demonstrate conclusions con- 
cerning the highest causes. Wisdom can be 
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called a science if it is understcxxJ that by reason 
of its object it stands at the apex of the sciences, 
crowning and perfecting them. 

In the opening pages of his MetaphysieSy 
Aristotle identifies wisdom with the supreme 
philosophical science’— the science whicli inves- 
tigates first principles and causes. He calls it a 
“divine science” or “theology,” for, as he says, 
“God is thought to be among the causes of all 
things and to be a first principle.” It is not the 
most useful science, but the most “desirable on 
its ow'ii account and for the sake of knowing. 
... It alone exists for its own sake. ... All the 
sciences, indeed, arc more necessary than this, 
but none is better.” 

While adopting Aiistotle’s conception of wis- 
dom, Aquinas finds it most eminently repre- 
sented among the sciences, not by metaphysics 
or the theology of the philosophers, but by 
sacred d(K trine or the theology based on reve- 
lation. ' 6incc it is the part of a wise man to 
order and to judge,” he writes, “and since lesser 
matters can l>e judged in the light of some 
higher caujic . . . therefore, he who considers 
al^solutely the highest cause of the whole uni- 
verse, namely God, is most of all called wise. 

. . . But siicred doctrine essentially treats of 
God viewed as the highest cause, for it treats of 
Him not only so far as I le can be known through 
creatures just as the philosophers know Him 
... but also so far as He is known to Himself 
alone and revealed toothers. Hence,” Aquinas 
concludes, “sacred doctrine is especially called 
wisdom.” 

The contrast between the wisdom of the 
philosopher and the wisdom of the theologian 
is more fully discussed in the chapters on Meta- 
physics and Theology. But we are concerned 
here with the further implications of the differ- 
ence- between natural and supernaturai wisdom, 
or the wisdom of man and of God. 

The Greeks insistently raise the question 
whether man can have wisdom. In the Apology y 
Socrates tells his accusers that his “cross-exami- 
nation of the pretenders to wisdom” was a duty 
imposed upon him by the oracle which declared 
that there was no man wiser than himself. To 
understand the oratle’s meaning, he tried to 
seek out wisdom in other men but, he says at 
his trial, “I found that the men most in repute 
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were all but the most foolish.” This gave him 
an insight into the kind of wisdom which he 
himself possessed. 

“My hearers always imagine,” Socrates de- 
clares, “that J myself possess the wisdom which 
I find wanting in others; but the truth is, O 
men of Athens, that God only is wise ; and by his 
answer he intends to show that the wisdom of 
men is worth little or nothing; be is not sf>eak- 
ing of Socrates, he is only using my name by 
way of illustration, as if he said, He, O men, is 
the wisest, who, like Socrates, knows that his 
wisdom is in truth worth nothing.” Again in 
the PhaedrnSy Socrates refuses to call any man 
wise, “for that is a great name which belongs to 
GckI alone.” For men, “lovers of wisdom or 
philosophers is the modest and befitting title.” 

Aristotle also says of the science which most 
deserves the name of wisdom, because it is a 
science of divine things, that “such a science 
either God alone can have, or God above all 
others.” He docs not think that the divine 
power can be jealous, but if there were any 
truth in what the poets say about the jealousy 
of the gods, “it w'ould probably occur in this 
case above all, and all who excelled in this 
knowledge would be unfortunate.” To what- 
ever extent the possession of wisdom “might be 
Justly regarded as beyond human power,” it 
would l>c unfitting, in .Xristotle^s opinion, “for 
man nor to be content to seek the knowledge 
that is suited to him.” 

This is even more typically a Christian than 
a pagan semtiment. “Christians have a special 
knowledge,” writes Montaigne, “how natural 
and original an evil curiosity is in man: the 
thirst of knowledge, and the desire to become 
more wise, was the first ruin of human kind, and 
the way by which it precipitated itself in eternal 
damnation.” In Paradise Lost, as he is alK>ut to 
leave the Garden of Eden, Adam says to the 
angel Michael; 

Greatly instructed 1 .slull hence depart. 

CJieatlv in peace of thought, and have my fill 

Of knowledge, what this vessel can coniainc; 

Beyond which was my folly to aspire. 

To which the angel replies: 

This having learnt, thou hast attained the summe 

Of wisilom . . . 

But Sacred Scripture does more than enjoin 
man to humble himself before the chasm be- 
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tween human wisdom at its best and the in* 
finite wisdom of God. It does more than say in 
the words of Jeremiah: '*Lct not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom,” for it also says that ‘Tools 
despise wisdom.” In the Epistle of James we 
find true wisdom set apart from fitlsc. If the 
knowledge of the wise man is not accompanied 
by the “meekness of wisdom,*’ if instead there 
is “bitter envying and strife in your hearts,” 
then “this wisdom descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish. . . . But the 
wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, without piirtiahiy, 
and without hypocrisy.” 

St. Paul asks: “Hath not God made foolish 
the wisdom of this world ? When 

... the world by wisdom knew not Cod, it pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. 

For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom: 

But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a 
stumbling'block, and unto the CJreeks foolishness; 

But unto them which are calltxl both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God. 

Because the foolishness of God is wiser than men; 
and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 

“My speech and my preaching,” St. Paul con- 
tinues to the Corinthians, 

, . . was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power; 

That your faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God. 

Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are 
periect; yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of 
the princes of this world, that come to nought; 

But we speak the wisdom of (7od in a mystery, 
even the hidden mystery, which God ordain^ 
before the world unto our glory. 

Wonder is the beginning of the kind of natu- 
ral wisdom which a philosoj flier like Aristotle re- 
gards as the ultimate goal of human inquiry. 
But the supernatural wisdom of which ^rip- 
turc speaks begins with the fear of God and 
comes to man not through his efforts at learn- 
ing, but only as a divine gift. “If any of you 
lack wisdom,” St. James declares, “let him ask 
God, that giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not; and it sliall be given him.” It is 
'* wrong for a man to take pride in his own learn* 


ing bur, according to Pascal, “the proper place 
for pride if in wisdom, for it cannot be granted 
to a man that he has made himself wise. . . . God 
alone gives wisdom, and that is why Qui gloria- 
tur^ in Domino glorietury 

The theologians dwell at length on the text 
of the Psalmist that “the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” Enumerating seven 
steps to wisdom, Augustine writes: “First of all, 
it is necessary that wc should be led by the fear 
of God to seek the knowledge of His will, what 
He commands us to desire and what lo avoid. 
Now this fear will of necessity excite in us the 
thought of our mortality and of the death that 
is before us, and crucify all the motions of pride 
as if our flesh were nailed to the tree.” Then in 
succession come the steps of piety, knowledge, 
resolution, counsel, purification of heart; and, 
finally, the “holy man will be so single and so 
pure in heart that he will not step aside from 
the truth, cither for the sake of pleasing men or 
with a view to avoid any of the annovanccs 
which beset this life. Such a man ascends to wis- 
dom, wJiich is the seventh and the Last step, and 
which he enjoys in peace and tramiuility.” 

Only the wisdom which begins with faith, 
according to Aqiiinas, also begins with fear. 
“A thing may be called the beginning of wis- 
dom in two ways,” he explains; “in one way, 
because it is the beginning of wisdom itself as to 
its essence; in another way, as to its eftecl. Thus 
the beginning of an art ns to its essence consists 
in the principles from which that art proceeds, 
while the beginning of an art as to its effect is 
that wherefrom it lx‘gins to operate.” Aquinas 
then points out that wisdom is considered by 
theologians “in one way, and in another way 
by philosophers.” As the wisdom of the philos- 
ophers docs not begin with articles of faith but 
with axioms of reason, so it docs not begin with 
fear but with woilder. 

The wisdom of the f^tlosophers and the wis- • 
dom of the religitiis both consist in knowledge 
of divine things, but “wisdom, as wc look at it,” 
Aquinas writes, “it considered not only as being 
cognizant of God,|as it is with the philosophers, 
but also as directing human conduct, since this 
is directed not on^ by the human law, but by 
the divine law. . . . Accordingly the beginning 
of wisdom as to its essence consists in the first 
principles of wisdom, the articles of faith, 
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and in this sense &ith is said to be the beginning 
of wisdom. But as regards the effect, the begin- 
ning of wisdom is the point where wisdom be- 
gins to work, and in this way fear is the l>cgin- 
ning of wisdom, yet servile fear in one way and 
filial fear in another. 

“For servile fear,” Aquinas explains, “is like 
a principle disposing a man to wisdom from 
without, in so far as he refrains from sin through 
fear of punishment, and is thus fashioned for the 
effect of wisdom. , . . On the other hand, chaste 
or filial fear is the beginning of wisdom, as be- 
ing the first effect of wisdom. For since the reg- 
ulation of human conduct by the divine law 
belongs to wisdom, in order to make a begin- 
ning, man must first of all fear God and submit 
himself to Him.’* 

The special character of wisdom which we 
noted earlier— that it is at once speculative and 
prarti,.d knowledge, that it is concerned lx)th 
with the ultimate nature of things and the ulti- 
mate good for man— seems to be strikingly ex- 
emplified in what the theologian calls “the gift 
of wisdom.” Wisdom as Plato conceives it may 
liave this double character, but for Aristotle, as 
wc have seen, wisdom, as opposed to prudence, 
is purely speculative. It remains speculative 
even when it deals with the end which is the 
gCKxl of each thing “and in general with tlic su- 
preme good in the whole of nature,” It con- 
siders the end or the good, as Aristotle indi- 
cates, only under the aspect of investigating 
“the first principles and causes; for the gocxl, 
/.e,, the end, is one of the causes.” It docs not 
thereby direct man to his own end, or lay down 
the rules of a good life. 

The supernatural gift of wisdom, Aquinas 
tells us, “is not merely speculative but also prac- 
tical. ... It belongs to wisdom as a gift, not 
only to contemplate divine things, but also to 
regulate human acts.” Such infused wisdom not 
only extends “to the hidden mysteries of divine 
things,” which arc beyond the greatest wisdom 
man can acquire by his natural efforts, but this 
wistlom also directs man’s actions to “the sov- 
ereign good which is the last end, by knowing 
which man^s said to be truly wise.” 

Christian theologians like Augustine and 
Aquinas do not hold the wisdom of the phi- 
losophers in contempt because the/ fail to pene- 


trate the divine mysteries, or to guide man to 
his salvation. Augustine finds in Plato's teach- 
ing a mar\'ellous foreshadowing of Christian 
wisdom. “It is evident that none come nearer to 
us than the Platonisis,” he says, when he attrib- 
utes to Plato the conception of “the wise man 
as one who imitates, knows, loves this God, and 
who is rendered blessed through fellowship with 
Him in His own blessedness.” Though Aquinas 
holds that “wisdom as a gift is more excellent 
than wisdom as an intellectual virtue, since it 
attains to God more intimately by a kind of 
union of the soul with Him,” he certainly re- 
gards Aristotle as the epitome of natural wis- 
dom when he refers to him as “Me philosopher.” 

The admonition of St. Pkul. “to l>eware lest 
any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the ru- 
diments of the world,” docs not seem to be in- 
terpreted by Augustine and Aquinas to mean, 
as Montaigne later suggests, that “the plague 
of man is the opinion of wisdom; and for this 
reason it is that ignorance Ls so recommended to 
us by our religion.” But the theologians do con- 
demn the counterfeits of wisdom to which men 
arc susceptible. These arc false wisdoms; the 
wisdom of the philosophers is not false, but 
imperfect. 

Wc find three iy[>es of false worldly wisdom 
listed by Aquinas. If a man “fixes his end in ex- 
ternal caithly things,” he writes, “his wisdom 
is called earthly\ if in the goods of the Ixxly, it is 
calleil sensual wisdom; if in some excellence, it 
is called devilish wisdom, because it imitates the 
devil’s pride,” fhese worldly wisdoms consti- 
tute for him the sin of folly. “It is the wisdom 
of the world,” Aquinas says, “which deceives 
and makes us foolish in God’s sight. . . , Though 
no man wishes to be a fiwl,” he adds, “yet he 
wshes those things of which folly is a conse- 
quence, viz, to withdraw his sense from spiritual 
things and to plunge it into earthly things.” 
The essence of such folly, according to the 
Psiilmist, lies in denial: “The fool hath said in 
his heart, There is no God.” 

But there is another meaning of folly, in 
which it is neither a sin nor the opposite of wis- 
dom. “If any man among you seem to be wise 
in this world,” St, Paul declares, “let him be- 
come a fcxil, that he may be wise.” Commenting 
on this text, Aquinas explains that “just as there 
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is an evil wisdom called worldly wisdom ... so a most perplexed intricacy resolved/* As he 


too there is a good folly opposed to this evil wis- 
dom, whereby man despises worldly things/' If 
there is wisdom in such folly, so also, acconling 
to Aquinas, there can be wisdom in those whom 
the world regards as natural fools or inncKcnts. 
If they have grace, he writes, "baptized idiots, 
like little children, have the habit of wisdom, 
which is a gift of the Holy Ghost, but they 
have not the act, on account of the bodily im- 
pediment which hinders the use of reason in 
them/* 

Throughout the tradition of the great books 
those who praise folly do not take exception to 
the Psalmist’s remark that only "fools despise 
wisdom/’ Rather they find wisdom in the ap- 
pearances of folly, and use the wisdom of fools 
to expose the folly of those who pretend to be 
wise. "I every day hear fools say things that are 
not foolish," Montaigne declares; and echoing 
him, Touchstone, the clown in As You //, 
complains: "The more pity that fools may not 
speak wisely what wise men do fixjlishly/’ To 
which Celia replies: "By my troth, thoii sayest 
true; for, since the little wit that fools have was 
silenced, the little foolery that wise men have 
makesa great show." And later, aftera conversii- 
tion with Touchstone about the passing of time, 
Jacques observes; "When 1 did hear the motley 
fool thus moral On the time, my lungs began to 
crow like chanticleer tliat fools should be so 
deep contemplative." 

The jesters and clowns in Shakespeare’s com- 
edies have a kind of wisdom. In Twelfth Nighty 
the clown who banters with Viola denies that 
he is the Lady Olivia’s fool, but says he is sim- 
ply "her corrupter of words." The trouble, he 
explains, is not that he lacks reason, but that 
"words are grown so false that I am loath to 
prove reason with them"; and he ends by tell- 
ing Viola; "Foolery, sir, docs walk about the 
orb like the sun; it shines everywhere. I would 
be sorry, sir, but the fool should be as oft with 
your master as with my mistress. 1 think I saw 
your wisdom there." 

Pantagrucl persuades Panurge to take coun- 
sel of a fool. "The wise may be instructed by a 
fool," he says. "You know how by the advice 
and counsel and prediction of fools, many kings, 
princes, states, and commonwealths have been 
preserved, battles gained, and diverse doubts of 


who "is called a worldly wise man,” Pantagrucl 
goes on to remark, may "in the second judg- 
ment of the intelligences which are above . . . 
be esteemed a fool," so he may be thought a 
sage who lays "quite aside those cares which arc 
conduciblc to his body or his fortunes. ... All 
which neglects of sublunary things arc vulgarly 
imputed folly." 

To the same general effect are Pierre’s reflec- 
tions in War and Peace on the period of his bliss- 
ful insanity after the burning of Moscow. When 
he recalls the views he formed of men and cir- 
cumstances at the time of his madness, he al- 
ways finds them correct. "T may have appeared 
strange and queer then," he says to himself, 
"but I was not so mad as I seemed. On the con- 
trary, I was wiser and had more insight than 
at any other time, and understoixl all that is 
worth iiiulerstandiiyg in life, because . . . be- 
cause I was happy." 

Folly is not always praistd in paradox, nor 
IS It seriously condemned only by the (Jhiistian 
theologian whoecpiatcs it with denying or turn- 
ing away fiom God, "Folly, eldest of Jove’s 
daughters,"says Agamemnon in the//W, "sliuts 
men’s eyes to their destruction. She walks 
delicately, not on the solid earth, but hovers 
over the heads of men to make them stumble or 
to ensnare them. Time was when she CcKilcd 
Jove himself." Agamemnon concludes the 
story of Jove’s IxTuddlcment by relating how 
in his rage Jove "caught Folly by the hair and 
swore a great oath that never should she again 
invade starry heaven and Olympus, for she 
was the bane of all. Then he whirled her round 
with a twist of his hand, and flung her down 
from heaven so tliat she fell on the fields of 
mortal men." 

On the earthly p ane, folly takes many forms, 
of which, in Mont ligne’s judgment, the most 
exasperating are di) Incss of wit, the boldness of 
stupidity, and coi tentiousness in argument. 
"Obstinacy of opin on and heat in argument arc 
the surest proofs of folly," he observes. "Is there 
anything so assured, resolute, disdainful, con- 
templative, serious, and grave as the ass?" 

Whatever the forms or aspects of folly, and 
however the wisdom it implies or opposes be 
conceived, one thing is clear throughout the 
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tradition of western thought. No one who can 
separate true wisdom from folly in disguise 
places anything but the highest value on it in 
the order of human goods. 

The final utterance of the Chorus in 
one^ that “wisdom is the supreme pan of hap- 
piness”; the Aristotelian doctrine that “the ac- 
tivity of philosophic wisdom is admittedly the 
pleasantest of virtuous activities” and “all the 
other attributes ascribed to the supremely hap- 
py man arc evidently those connected with this 
activity”; the Matemcnt by Plato in his Seventh 
Letter^ in which he demands that his myth of 
the philosopher-king be taken seriously, for 
“the human race will not see better days until 
either the stock of those who rightly and gen- 
uinely follow philosophy acquire political au- 
thority, or else the class who have political ctm- 
trol be led by some dispensation of providence 
to become real philosophers” -all these express 
the tribute which pagan antiquity pays to wis- 
dom in human life and society. 

To the Christian— theologian, mystic, or 
poet— it is in 1 leaven with the saints who dwell 
in CicxI's presence that wisdom, like lose, reigns 
supreme. Nor arc these two unconnected. As 
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charity is the perfection of the will, so wisdom 
is the perfection of the intellect. In the Divine 
Comedy^ Aquinas explains to E>mtc when 
they meet in Paradise how lack of wisdom’s or- 
der in the mind goes hand in hand with love’s 
disorder. “He is very low down among the 
fools,” the spirit says, “who affirms or denies 
without distinction, alike in the one and in the 
other case: because it happens that often times 
the rash judgment bends in false directions, 
and then self-love binds the intelligence.” 

With the accent on earth rather than on 
heaven, with reliance upon reason rather than 
upon faith, Spinoza voices a comparable insight 
that to have wisdom is to love wisely, for to 
know wisely is to love God. “It is therefore 
most pn)fi tabic to us in this life,” he writes, 
“to make perfect the intellect or reason as far 
as possible, and in this one thing consists the 
highest happiness or blessedness of man; for 
blessedness is nothing but the peace of mind 
which springs from the intuitive knowledge of 
G<k 1 .” Not only docs “the highest possible 
peace of mind” arise from this kind of knowl- 
edge but, he adds, from it also “necessarily 
springs the intellectual love of God.” 
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Wisdom, 69 csp 7 : 7 , 7 : 15 - 16 , 7 : 24 - 26 , 8 : 21 - 


WISDOM III! 

9:19 / Ecclesiasticus, i; 6:18-37; 11:15; 17:1,6- 
14; 19:20; 21:11; 24; 43:33; 45:26; 50:28-29; 
5i:i7—(/>) OT, Ecclesiasticus, i; 6:18-37; 
11:15; 17:1.6-14; 19:18; 21:13; 24; 43:37; 
45:31; 5f>-3o-^i; 51:22-23 
New Testament: Matthew, 11:25-27 / Lube, 
10:21 12 f John, 1:4-5, 9; 3:19 2i ;8:32; 16:12- 
14 / / Corinthians, 1:17-2:16; 3:16-20; 4 : 10 ; 
8:2-3 / Ephesians, 1:15-18; 3:1-12; 5:15-17 / 
Colossians, 1:9-10; 2:2 -3 / II Thessa Ionian <, 
2:10-14— (D) ff Thessalonians, 2:10-13 / 
James, 1:5; 3:13-18 

18 Augi stine: Confessions, uk ix, pai 23 25 
68 a-c; hk xii, par 20 103c-d / City of God, 
BK viii, CH 10 27la-d; bk xi, ch 2 323a-c: bk 
XIX, CH 20 523d 524a / Christian Doctrine, 
BK IT, CII 7 638d-639c; ch 40 655b 656a; 
CH 42 656c'd 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, psrt i, 0 i, a i 
3b-4a; aa 5 -6 5c'7a; o 12 , aa 12-13 60d-62b; 
O 32 , A I 175d'178a; q 64 , a i, ans 334a-335c 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part ii ii, qq 
89 416d'426c passim; o 19 . a 7 469d 470c; 
O 45 598C'603c; part hi si;i»pl. q 92 l()25b- 
1037c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paraoist, v |i 12 ] 
112 a'b 

23HoBBr.s: leviathan, part i, 83b: p\ki iv, 
270c d 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 208a'209c; 212a d; 

238d 239c 

30 B acon: Adviincement of Learning, 17b c; 
19b c: 39d 40a: 95d 96c* 

31 Descartes: Discourse, p\ri 1, 43c 

32 Milton: Paradise I j)st, bk vii ( 109 - 130 ) 219b' 
220a; bk xii [ 552 - 587 ] 331a 332a 

33 Pascal: Pencecs, 425-555 243b-270a; 793 , 
326b 

35 Hi ml: Human Understanding, sect xii, niv 
1 ^ 2 , 509c 

37 Fielding: Tom Junes, 182b-c 
40 (iibbon: Decline and Fall, 308d 309a 
42 Kan r: Practical Reason, 346b- 347c 
46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, intro, 157c-d 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 196a 198b; 
BK vi, 248d-249a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk vi 
146b,d-170d csp 168b-c; bk vii, 189a 191a,c; 
HK XI, 313C'3l4d 

54 Freiid: Civilization and Its Discontents, 770d 
771a 

Id. The wisdom of God: the defect of human 
wisdom compared with divine wisdom; 
the folly or vanity of worldly wisdom 

Old Testament: Job passim, csp 9:1-4, i i:i 12, 
12:12 -16, 26:1-14, 28:1 28. ^8:i -41 I - (D) 
Job passim, csp 9:1-4, ii:i 12, 12:12-16, 2f>:i- 
14, 28:1-28, 38:191:25 / Psalms, 92:5-6; 
94:11; 104:24; 119:97 ‘tM: M*): M7:4-‘5 ~U>) 
Psalms, 91:6-7; 93:11; 103:24; 118:97-104; 
HS; 146:4-5 / Proverbs, 3:5-8,19-20; 8:22-31; 
20:24; 21 :3o; 23:4; 28:26 / Ecclesiastes passim, 
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\d to 2a 


THE GREAT IDEAS 


(1. The nature, origins, and kinds td wisdom. 
\d. The wisdom of God: the drfect of hu^ 
man wisdom compared with divhte wisdom; 
the Jolly or vanity of worldly wisdom.) 
csp i:i2-i 8» 2:12-26, ?:ii, 6:8, 7:16-17, 7:2^- 
25, 8:16-17, ”*5» i-2:H-i2 / Isatah, 29:14 -16; 
^3:18-19; 40:12-^1 csp 40:28; 44:24-25 -(D) 
Isaias, 29:14-16; 44:18-19; 40:12- 41 esp 40*28; 
44:24-25 / Jeremiah, 8:8-9; 9:23 -24; 10:7 8, 
12-15; 51:15-18 -(D) jeremids, 8:8-9; 9:23- 
24; 10:7 -8,12-15; 51:15-18 / Ezektei 28:1 7— 
(D) Ezechiel, 28:1-7 / Oonieh 2:20 23 

Apocr V i»n v : Wisdom of Solomon, 7:i5-i6;8:i 3; 
9:1-4,13-17; 17:7-8- (D) OT, Hnol^of Wts 
dom, 7:15-16; 8:1 4; <):i 4,13-17; 17:7 8 / 
Ecclesiasticu5 ,i:i-io\\: 2o 25; 1 1 :i5; 15:18 19; 
19:24-25; 21:12; 23:19 20; 24:1-9,24 20; 

37:19-21; 39:19-20; 42:17-25— (D) OT, 

Ecclesiasticus, i:i-io; 3:21 26; 11:15; 15:19- 
20; ig:2i -22; 21:14-15; 23:27-29: 24:1-1 4,35- 
39; 37:22-24; 39.24-25; 42:17 26 

New Testament: Matthew, ii;i6 19 / iMke, 
7:31-35; 16:8 / John, 1:1,4- 5,9 / Rowans, 
11:33-36 / / Corinthians, 1:17-2:16; 3:16-20; 
8:1-3 / Colossians, 2:2-3,8 / James, 3:13 18 

5 AtsciiYU’s: Suppliant Maiden', [86-103I 2a b 

5 FuRiriDEs; Bacchantes (386 433) 343a b / 
Iphigenia Among the Tuuri I570 575] 416a 

7 Plato: Apology, 203a 

8 Ahistoti t: Metaphysics, mk 1, on 2 (982’‘28- 
983*1 1 1 501a b; bk xii, cti 7 (1072**13 29] 
^2d 603a; cii 9 605a-d; on 10 [io75''2o 24] 
606c 

9 Aristotle: Ethics, bk ch 8 1 1178**20-2 3) 
433b'C / Politics, bk vii, lh 'i [ 1323^21 25) 
527c 

12 Epictetus: Discourses, bk 1, on 14 120d 121c 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Ennead, ir iv, cij 11-13 
163C'165b / Fifth Ennead, ir viii, oh 4-6 
241b 242d 

18 Augustine: Confeisians, bk iir, par 8 14d- 
15a; BK V, par 5 28b-c; bk xii, par 20 103c d / 
City of God, HK IX, CH 22 296d'297a; bk xi, 
CH 10, 328c-d / Christum Doctrine, bk i, cii 
8-14 626c-628b 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, pari i, 0 i, 
A 6, ans and rep 1 6b'7a; q 3, a 6, rep i 
18c 19a;- Q 4, k 2, rep 3 21b-22b; q 14, a i, 
REP 2 75d-76c; q 15, a 2, rep 2 92a 93b; q 21, 
a 2, ANS 125c-d; a 4, ans and rep 4 126c-127c; 
O 27, A 2, REP 2 ]54c'155b; o 34, a i, rep 2,4 
185b-187b; q 39, a 8 210a 213a; o 44, a 3, 
ANS 240b'241a; q 45, a 6, rep 1 -3 247a'248b; 
Q 47, A 1, ANS 256a'257b; a 2, ans 257b-258c; 
Q 62, a 6, ANS 322a'd; q 65, a 2, rep 3 340b' 
341b 

20 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i-ii, q 51, 
A I, REP 2 12b- 13c; Q 91, A 3, REP I 209d-210c; 
PART ii-ii, Q 45, A I, REP 1 598d'599d; a 4, 
REP I 601a'C; a 6 , rep 1-2 602b'603c; q 46 
(i03c-605a,c passim esp a i, rfp 2-3 603c> 


604b, A 3, HEP 2 604d-605a,c: part hi, q 12, 
A 2, contrsry and rep 3 777b-778b; a 3, 
RIP2 778b-779a 

25 Moniatgne: Essays, 212a'215a; 238c'239c; 
251c 252b 

30 Bacon: Advancement of [.earning, 17b c; 

19b-c; 98d'99b 

32 Milton; Paradise Lost, bk h [ 188-193] 115b; 
iiK VI I [109 130] 219b 220a; bk vm [179-2 14] 
236a‘b; mk xii [ 561-573] 331b 

33 Psslvl: Pendes, 325 555 243b-270a 

35 Locke: Human Undt islanding, bk 11, on xxiii, 
SI or 34 213a b; bk in, ch vi, slci ii, 271c; 
VI rr 12, 272b; bk iv, in x, sEor 5 6 350a c 
35 Bi HKLEM • Human Knowledge, seci 32 418d- 
419a 

37 I'll LDiNc: Tom Jone<, 182b c; 379c 380a 

42 K \Ni : Pure Reason, 242a b / Piaatcal Reason, 
303b 304b; 324b 325a; 344a c; 346a c, 354d- 
355d / Judgement, 592a-c 

43 Mili-- Utilitartamsm, 455b 

46 flu. IE. Philoyophy of Right, AomiioNs, i()4, 
144c d / Philosophy of History, iniro, 158c- 
160b 

48 Milvieli ■ Mohy Dic/\, 313b 314a 
52 Dosidfwkv Brothels Kfiraiiunov, bk \, 
130b c 

2. Wisdom, virtue, and happiness 

2a, Wisdom as an intellectual virtue: its rela- 
tion to other intellectual virtues, espe- 
cially science and understanding; the 
vice or sin o^Tfolly 

Old TisrwiFNi: Psalms, 14:1 4; 53:1-4 (D) 

Pxilnis, 13.T-4; 52:1 '3 / Pusverhs, 812; in i^: 
12:15 16; 14:8,33; 15:2; 16:21-23; *72;: 

18:15; 21:11; 2 \:i) / Ecclesiastes, 2.13; 3.5; 
7:4-7,25-26; 8:5; 9:13-18; 10:1-3,12-15 ' 

Jeremiah, 8-8 9— (D) Jeienuas, 8 8 9 
Apo(.rvph\: Whdorn of Solomon, 7:15 22: 8-5- 
8; 12:23-11:31 esp 13.1 2, 13:11-14, 14:22*— 
(D) OT, Bool( of Wisdom, 7:15 22; 8.5-8; 
12:23-14:31 cvp 13:1 2, i|:ii 14, 14:22 / 
Ecclesiucttcue, 1:4,19,25* 10:1-3; 18:28 29; 

21:12-19; 22:7 8,11-15; ^Vo; ?^:24 25; 
39:1 3— (D) OT, Eccles'ia<ticu<, 1:4,24,31; 
10:1 3; 18:28 29; 21:14 22; 22:7-18; 33:5; 
34:1; 38:25-26; 39:1-3 

New Tem ament: Matthew, 7:26-27 / Romans, 
1:18 25 : 

4 Homer: Iliad, Rf xix [74-144] 137d-138c 
7 Plato: Cratyluk 86c-d / Republic, bk iv, 
346a 355a Lsp 346C'347a. 353d'354b; bk vi- 
VII, 383b-398c; Iik ix, 423c-d / Laws, bk iii, 
670b-c } 

SArisiotef: Topice, bk v, ch 6 [i36**7-i4;J 
188b'c; CH 8 [138*37 **5] 191a; bk vi, cn 6 
[145*27-32] 199a 

PAristotel: Ethics, bk i, cii 4 [1095'* 10-13] 
340c d; CH 13 [1103*3-10] 348C'd; bk vi, ch 3 
[1139^14-18] 388b; cii 6-11 389d-393b 
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11 Nicomaciius: /Arithmetic, bk i, 811 a- 8 ] 3 a 

12 Eimctetus: Discourses, bk ii, cii 15, 156 a b 

17 Plotinus: Fourth Fjwead, ir iv, cii 12, 164 b 
/ Fifth Emead, tr viii, cii 4 -6 241 b- 242 d 

18 AiujuMiNh: Confessions, bk vii, par 14, 48 a b 
/ City of God, bk viii, cii ro, 27 lb-c; bk xiv, 
CII 28 397 a-d; bk xix, cii 20 523 d- 524 a 

IQAouinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, 
A I, RbP 2 75 d' 76 c; o 79, ^ 9, ans 422 b 423 d; 
A 10, RIP 4 423 d- 424 d; part 1-11, o 2^ a i, 
Rhp 1-2 615 d 616 c 

20 Aon N as: Summa Theologica, part i -ii, o 57, 
A 2 36 a 37 b; o 66, a 5 79 b 80 c; part ii-ik 
O 9, a 2, ANS 424 b- 425 a; o 45, a i, ans and 
Ri.p 2 598 d- 599 d; a 2, ans and rlp ^ 599 d- 
600 c; A ANS and rep 1 600 c- 601 a; a 4, hpp 
r -2 601 a'C; o 46 603 c> 605 a,c 

23 lIoHni s: leviathan, part i, 56 d; 60 C'd 

25 Moni'aic.nl: Essays, 521 d' 522 a 

31 OhscsRiLs: Rules, 1 la- 2a 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, uk vii [109-140] 219 b- 
220a / Areopagitica, 392 b 

42 K\nt: Fund. Pnn. Metaphysic of Mora Is, 2606 - 
261 d / Pructual Reason, 33 7 a - 338 c; 360 d- 
iLld 

2h» Wisdom and man’s knowledge of good and 
evil: the relation of wisdom to the moral 
virtues 

Oi.n 'I’lsrsMiNr: Genesis, ^ / ! Kings, 4:5 -14— 
(D) ni Kings, 4:5-14 / // Chronicles, 1:7-12— 
{D) // Paralipomenon, 1:7-12 / Job, 28:28 / 
Psalms, 14:1 4; 47:40; 54— (D) Psalms, 14:1- 
4; 46:40: 52 / Prorrr/n-, 1-2; 4:5-7,21 -24; 5:22- 
24; 6:6 8,42-44; 7:4-5; 8; 9:9-18; 10:8,19,24, 
41; 11:12; 12:16; 14:1,14,19; 14:8 9,16 18,29; 
15:21,24,44; 17:10; 18:6-7; 19:4; 24:9; 28:7; 
29:4 / Ecclesiastes, 2:26; 7:9 10,25-26; 8:5; 
10:12-15 

Apocryph v: Wisdom of Solomon passim, csp 1 :i- 
7, 6:12-25, 7:22-40, 8:5-7, 9:9 18, 10:8-10, 
12:2424, 14:1-2, 14:11 14, 14:22-41- (D) 
OT, of Wisdom passim, csp 1:1-7, 6:14- 
27, 7:21-40, 8:5-7, 9-9 *9* 10:8-10, 12:24-24, 
14:1-2, 14:11-14, 14:22-41 / KcilestastU'us, i: 
4-10,14-21.26-27; 11:15-16; 17:1,7; 18:27; 
19:18 25; 21:11-12,22-26; 22:16-18; 24:2 4; 
27:11,14; 49:1 -11; 44:44; 45:26; 47:12-20; 50: 
28 29 -{D) C)T, Ecclesiasticus, 1:4-10,16 27; 
11:15-16; 17:1,6; 18:27; 19:18-22; 2i:i2 15, 
25-29; 2219-22; 24:2-4; 27:12,14; 39:1-15; 

47:*4-22; 50:40 41 

New 'I'lvMAMKNr: Matthew, 7:26 27 / Romans^ 
1:18-25; 16:19 / Philippians, 1:9-11 / Colos- 
sians, 1:9-10/ James, 4:1 4 18 

5 Aeschylus: Agamemnon [160-18 4I 53 d- 54 a 

5 Sophocles: Antigone [1448-1454] i 42 d 

6 TiUK^DiDLs: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 370 a c 

7 Plato: Charmides, 7 a- 13 c passim, csp 7 b-c» 
12 d- 13 a / Laches, Sla-b; 33 a - 3 7 a / Protagoras, 
56 b; 58 a - 64 d csp 62 a- 64 a f Euthydemus, 693 - 
71 a / Cratylus, 86c- d / Symposium, 166 c- 
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167d / Meno, 183c-184c; 189b-d / Phaedo, 
226a b; 230d 234c csp 232a b, 233d-234c / 
Republic, bk i, 306c 308a; bk iit, 337b-d: 
BK IV, 346a'355a; bk vi-vii, 383d-398c / 
Critias, 485b-c / Theaetctus, 530b-531a / 
Philcbus, 63Sc-639a,c / Laws, hk i, 643c-d; 
BK 111, 669b'671b; bk xii, 795c-796b / 
Seventh Jjstier, 801 b-c; 806b'C; 808c-d 
8 Aristotle: Sophistical Refutations, cii 24 
[i8o“7-i5| 248a / Metaphysics, bk 1, cii 2 
[982**4 10] 500d; BK III, CH 2 [ 996 “ 2 i-‘* 14 ] 
514d-515a 

QAristoilu: Ethics, bk vi, ch 5 389a'd; ch 
12- 14 393b-394d; bk x, ch 8 [ii7S“i6 i8| 
432d / Politics, bk vii, ch i [i42 4*’2i- 46J 
527c d 

12 Epicteti’s: Discourses, bk ii, ch 22, 167d- 
168a; bk hi, ch 2 177c-178d; bk iv, ch 5 
228a-230b 

14 Plutarch: Demetrius, 726a -d 

17 Plotinus: First Ennead, tr 11, ch 6-7 Oa-lOa; 
TK lit, CH 6 lld-12b 

18 Auct’mine: City of God, bk xix, ch 20 523d' 
524a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, o i, a 6, 
REP 4 6b'7a; o 64, a i, ans 334a -335c; q 79, 
A 10, REP 4 423d 424d; part i-ii. o 2, a i, 
REP 1 615d-616c: a 2. rep 4 616d'617b 

20 Aquinas: Theologica, part i-ii, q 57 , 

A 4 , ANS 38a 39a; a 5 , ans 39a 40a; q 58 , a 4 , 
ANS 44a-d; part ii-ii, q 19 , a 7 , ans 469d- 
470c; o 45 598c-603c csp aa 4 -4 600c-601c; 
o 46 , A 2 , ANS 604b-d; a 4 604d-605a,c 

23 Hobbes: Ijei'iathan, part 11, 112a'b 

25 Montaigne: Essays, 59c'60a; 70d 72a; 478c- 
480c 

27 Shakespeare: All's Well That Ends Well, 
ACT i, sc I [109-116] 143c / Macbeth, act 
HI, sc I [48 -54] 295 b; act iv, sr, 11 [1-17] 
302 b'C 

31 OhscARrEs: Discourse, part hi, 49d'50b 

31 Si’inoza: Ethics, part v, prop 42 463b-d 

32 Mili'on: Comus [ 441 - 489 ] 40b-44a csp I 475 - 
485 ] 41b-42a / Paradise Lost, bk vih [ 416 - 
447 I 239a-b; bk ix [679 779 ] 262a-264a; 
BK \i [ 84 - 98 ] 301a / Samson Agonistes [ 38 - 
5 id 340b 

33 Pascal: Pensees, 460 254b 

35 L«>rKH: Human Understanding, bk i, ch hi, 
sect 16, 117a 

37 Imflding: Tom Jones, 31c-d; 182a-c 

38 Rousseau: Inequality, 344d-345c 

42 Kant: Fund. Prin. Metaphysic of Morals, 
2568- b / Practical Reason, 337a 338c; 360d' 
361d / Pref. Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, 
365b [in ij: 368b-369a; 377b-c 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part 11 , 279d- 
281a 

51 Tolstoy: War and Peace, bk v, 194b* 195a; 
197b: BK VIH, 335a 

52 Dostoevsky: Brothers Karamazov, bk V, 
120b-121d 


CiiAPTEK 101; WISDOM 
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( 2 « WhdQm^ ifhiue, atui 

2 <, Wisdom as a good: its role in the happy 
life; the place of the wise maa in society 

Old Te^tami-nt: Genesis, 41 •4^»37“45 / Exodus, 
18:21-26 / Deuteronomy, 1:1^ / / Kings, ^:5- 
28; 4:29-34; 10:1-10— (Z>) /// Kings, 3:5-28; 
4:29-34; 10:1-10 / II Chronicles, 1:7-12; 9:1-9 
—(D) II Paralipomenon, 1:7-12; 9:1-9 / Job, 
28:12-20 / Psalms, 90:12— (D) Psalms, 89*12 
/ Protrrbs, i:i 5:2; 8-9; 10:1; 12:8; 14:1. 3*24. 
35; 15.20,24; i():i 6,20,22; 17:2,16,21,25; 19.2, 
8,13,20; 20:15,2b; 21:20-22; 22:17-21; 23:15- 
16,19-25; 24:1-14; 26:1,8; 27:11 ; 28:2,26; 29*8 
/ Etrlesiaites, 1:17 18; 2:12-26; 6:8; 7*5,11- 
12.16-19; 8:1,5; 10:1-6; 12:8 12 — 

(D) Ecclesiastes, 1:17-18; 2:12 26; 6*8; 76, 

12- 13,17-20; 8:1,5; 10:1-6; 12 8 12 

/ Ezek^l, 28.2-7 — (D) Ezechtel, 28:2 7 / 
Daniel -{D) Daniel, 1:1-3 :23; 3:91-12:13 

Apocrypha: Tobtt, 4:18 -(D) OT, Tobiat, 4:19 
/ Wisdom of Solomon (passim, esp 3:11-15, 4: 
8-9, 6:12-25, 7:7-10:21— (D) C)T, Book of 
Wisdom passim, esp 3:11-15, 4:8-9, 6:13-27, 
7:7-10*21 / Ecclesiasttcus, 1:16-19; 4:11-19, 
23-24; 6:18 37? 7 *‘ 5 i* 9 ; 

1-4,25; II :i; 14:20-15:10; 19*8,18; 20:13,29- 
31; 21:12-13,15 17,21,24-26; 22:16-17; 24:1- 
22; 25:4-5,10; 26:14; 27:12; 34:8; 3719 26; 
38*24-39:11; 40:20,25; 4'’M-*5i 44:** *5^ 47- 

13- 17; 51:13-28— (D) OT, Ecclenasncus, 1 no 
24; 4:12-22,28-29; 6:18-37; 7.5,21; 8*9 12; 
9:21-22,24; 10:1*4,28; 11:1; 14:22-15 10; 19: 
8,18; 20:13,31-33; 21:14 -16,18-20,24,27-29; 
22:19-20; 24:1-30; 25*6-7,1 3;.. 26:18; 27:13; 
34:8; 37:21-29; 38*25 39:15; 40*20,25, 41: 
17-18; 44:1-15; 47:15-18; 51*18-36 / Susanna 
—(D) OT, Daniel, 13 / Bel and Dragon- (D) 
OT, Daniel, 14 

New Testamfni: Luk^, 11:31 / James, 3:13-18 

4 Homfr: Iliad, bk xi [618- 644) 78 d- 79 a 

5 Sophocles: Oedipus the King [1-57! 99a-d; 
(300-462I 102 a' 103 c / Antigone (632 765] 
136 c- 137 d; [1348-1353) 142 d / Ajax [1226- 
1263} 153 c 4 S 4 a 

5 Euripides: Medea [292-305] 214C’d / Bac- 
chantes [386-433] 343 a'b 

6 Herodotus: History, hk i, 6C'8a; bk viii, 
280a b 

6 Thucydides: Peloponnesian War, bk i, 
370a'c; 383d'384a; bk 11 , 402a-404d 

7 Plato: Charmides, 13b-d / Laches, 33a-34b / 
Protagoras, 44a-4Sb / Euthydemus, 69a'71a; 
76a; 83c-^a / Symposium, 167a-d / Meno, 
183c'184c / Apology, 207a'208a / Phaedo, 
226a-b; 233c 234c / Gorgias, 272b-273b; 
291c-292b / Republic, bk iv, 346a-'356a pas- 
sim, esp 346a 347a, 354d-3SSa; bk v-vii, 
368c-401d / Timaeus, 476a-b / Theaetetus, 
525c-526a; 528C'S31a / Statesman, 598b 608d 
/ Philebus 609 a'^ 9 a,c esp 635 C' 639 atC / 
Laws, BK 1 , 643c-d; bk ii, 655b'656a; bk hi. 
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669b-671b; BK V, 688 d; bk xti, 796b'd / 
Seventh Letter, 801b-802c; 803c-804b; 806b-c; 
808c 809a 

8 Arisitjele: Metaphysics, bk i, cii i [ 981 ** 13 - 
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INTRODUCTION 


H e who docs not know what the world is,” 
writes Marcus Aurelius, “does not know 
where he is. And he who does not know for 
what purpose the world exists, docs not know 
who he is, nor what the ’World is.” Accoiding 
to the Stoic emperor, for whom “there is one 
universe made up of all things, and one <sod 
who pervades all things,” man has only to ex- 
ercise the divine spark of reason in himself in 
order to be at home in a world which reason 
rules. 

He does not hesitate long before the dilemma 
that “it is either a well-arranged universe or a 
chaos huddled together.” In the belief that it 
is through and through an orderly world— a 
cosmos rather than a chaos, governed by provi- 
dence rather than by chance— Aurelius is will- 
ing to assume whatever place destiny allots him 
in the universal scheme. “Everything harmo- 
nizes with me,” he says, “which is harmonious to 
thee, O Universe.” 

With a Christian’s faith in God’s plan and 
providence, Montaigne is also willing to con- 
ceive the universe as the stage on which man 
acts his destined part. But suppose, Montaigne 
adds, that wc consider “man alone, without 
foreign assistance, armed only with his own 
proper arms, and unfurnished with the divine 
grace and wisdom, which is all his honor, 
strength, and the foundation of bis being.” 
How then docs the world a|)pear ? Is it, in all its 
vastness, the human habitat— the home of man, 
its lord and master? 

Man deceives himself, Montaigne thinks, if 
he thus pictures the world in terms of his own 
reason and knowledge* What could lead him to 
believe, he asks, that “this admirable movement 
of the celestial arch, the eternal light of those 
planets and stars that roll so proudly over his 
head, the fearful motions of that infinite ocean, 
were established, and continue so many ages, 


for his service and convenience? Can anything 
be imagined so ridiculous as that this miserable 
and wretched creature, who is not so much as 
master of himself . . . should call himself master 
and emperor of the world?” 

If, as Montaigne thinks he should, man “feels 
and secs himself k>dgcd here in the dirt and 
filth of the world, nailed and riveted to the 
worst and deadest part of the universe, in the 
lowest story of the house, and most remoie 
from the heavenly arch,” how absurd for him 
to imagine himself “above the circle of the 
mtxin and bringing heaven under his feel.” Ex- 
cept “by the vanity of the same imagination” 
by which “he equals himself to God,” how can 
he regard himself as occupying an exalted po- 
sition in the iinivcT^e? 

Deprived of the religious faith that he is 
made in God's image and that all the rest of the 
visible universe is made for him, only presump- 
tion or conceit can save man from being dwarfed 
by the w orld. Bui science robs man of such con- 
ceit, according to I'reud. The cosmology that 
“is associated m our minds with the name of 
Copernicus” displaces man and shrinks him. 
Humanity cannot hold on to “its naive self- 
love,” Freud writes, when it realizes that the 
earth is “nor the center of the universe, but 
only a tiny speck in a world-system of a magni- 
tude hardly conceivable.” 

Not only in Tufe reflections of Aurelius, 
Montaigne, and Freud, but throughout the 
tradition of the gijbat books, the conception of 
the world or uni\|er.se Is inseparable from the 
ideas of GexI and rfian. These three ideas always 
interpenetrate each other, though the resulting 
pattern of thought varies according to the di- 
rection in which thought moves from any one 
of the three to the other two. 

Sometimes the whole universe lies on one 
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side of the infinite distance between the Creator 
and His creation, and man has a special place of 
honor in the hierarchy of beings which con- 
stitutes the order of the created world. Though 
man is greater than the earth he treads or the 
skies he watches, the whole world is less than 
God, Who has made it out of nothing and Who, 
in the freedom of His act of creation, is unaf- 
fected by the world’s coming to be or passing 
away. On this view, taken by Christian theo- 
logians, God is not part of the world, the world 
is not part of God, nor is there any whole whicli 
embraces both; and if “world” means the phys- 
ical totality, then man belongs both to this 
world and to another— the realm of spiritual 
creatures which is also part of the created uni- 
verse. 

Sometimes “world” means the all-cmbracing 
universe, uncreated and co-eternal with the 
divinity which dwells in it, a thing of soul as 
well as body, including mind as well as matter. 
Whether God is the prime mover of tlie uni- 
verse; the transcendent One from which ema- 
nates in all degrees of being the multiplicity of 
intelligible and sensible things; the infinite 
substance which exceeds the sum of all the 
finite things that exist only as its modifications; 
or the Absolute Spirit which manifests itself 
historically in both physical and psychical na- 
ture— on any of these views cosmology merges 
with theology, as in the theories of Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Spinoza, and 1 Icgcl. For Spinoza and 
Hcgcl, as for the Stoics, to know the world is to 
know God. Its order or structure is more than 
divinely instituted. It is the indwelling divinity 
itself. 

Such views of the world tend, for the most 
part, to look upon the individual man as a 
microcosm mirroring the macrocosm. The 
world’s body and soul, its matter and mind, arc 
there to be seen in miniature. Considering the 
philosophers who assert that “mind is the king 
of heaven and earth,” Socrates .suggests in the 
Philebus that “in reality they are magnifying 
themselves,” Nevertheless, the doctrine of a 
world-soul animating the body of the universe 
is repeatedly proposed in the dialogues of Plato 
as a way of understs^iding man ; and that mad or 
at least cryptic Platonist, Captain Ahab, gazing 
on the gold doubloon he has nailed to the mast 
as a reward for sighting Moby Dick, observes in 
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soliloquy that “this round gold is but the image 
of the rounder globe, which, like a magician’s 
glass, to each and every man in turn but mirrors 
back his own mysterious self.” 

A third alternative remains. Sometimes, as 
with Lucretius and later philosophers of a ma- 
terialist cast, the world is all there is and all 
there is of it can be reduced to atoms and the 
void. It is thrown together by blind cliance 
rather than designed by a presiding intelligence. 
I’hc universe obeys no laws except the laws of 
its own matter in motion. “Rid of its haughty 
lords,” nature, according to Lucretius, is “seen 
to do all things spontaneously of liersclf without 
the meddling of the gods.” For their own happi- 
ness, Lucretius exiles his papicr-machc gods to 
the interspaces where they “lead a life without 
care.” But man is not so fortunate. 

In a world that is not made for him, and in 
which, godless, he must be entirely self-reliant, 
man is burdened with heavy cares. Since he is 
one of nature’s progeny, ho may not l)c w'holly 
alien in this world of material forces; but neither 
is he, like a beloved son, assured of nature’s 
hospitality. 7'hc dominant note here is that of 
man against the world; and in this unequal 
struggle science alone gives him the sense— or 
perhaps the illusion— that at least in his little 
corner of the world his mind may dominate. 
Yet from time to time defeat reminds him that 
the worltl remains unruly. Bridle its matter and 
harness its energies as he will, he holds no check- 
rein to prevent his being overthrown. 

As THE CHAPTER ON Nature indicaics, the 
word “nature” in one of its meanings seems to 
be synonymous with “world.” This fact, as well 
as tlic various ways in which “world” has been 
used in the foregoing discussion, requires us to 
note a certain ambiguity. When we spe;ik of the 
world, our meaning may range from the earth 
or globe which man inhabits to the solar system 
in which our planet revolves and beyond that 
to the whole physical universe, however far- 
flung. We also use “world” to signify an entire 
realm of things which is distinctively set apart 
from another order of existence, as w^hen we 
speak of material and spiritual worlds, or when 
we refer to the world of thought or the world of 
sense. Such phrases as “world government” and 
“world peace” use “world” in a political sense 
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which evokes the image of the whole order of 
human society upon this globe. 

We shall restrict ourselves in this chapter 
to that sense of “world” in which it signifies 
the object of cosmological speculations and con- 
troversies. We arc concerned with the idea of 
the universe or cosmos. As we have already ob- 
served, the universe may be quite dillercnrly 
conceived according to the way in which it is 
related to God, but it is almost always con- 
ceived as that totality in which man and his 
earth and solar system exist, and outside of 
w'hich nothing can exist except God. According 
to the theologians, the angelic hierarchies are 
no exception, for they fall within the created 
universe. But philosophers like Plato and Ploti- 
nus, who identify the world with the physical 
universe, set apart from it the eternal ideas or 
the order of the pure intelligences. 

The traditional issues concerning the world 
or universe, so understood, can be summarized 
by three basic questions: Are there many 
worlds or is there only one? What is the struc- 
ture of the world ? Does the world have a be- 
ginning and does it have an end ? 

The first of these questions seems to violate 
the meaning of “world” as the universe — the 
complete totality of things. How can there be 
more than one all? But that difliculty, as we 
shall see, may be avoided by the hyfwthcsis of 
a plurality of worlds succeeding one another in 
infinite time. It may even be met by the sup- 
position that the infinity of space permits the 
possibility of two or moic cmwisteni but un- 
related worlds. Considerations of the time and 
space of the world, amplified in the chapters on 
Space and Time, have a bearing on this issue of 
one or many worlds. 

The second question presupposes agreement 
that the world has a structure, for if it does not, 
no problem arises concerning what that struc- 
ture is. Such agreement is present in the tra- 
dition, and is unaffected by the dispute over the 
role of chance or design in the world’s produc- 
tion, and by the controversy concerning the 
world’s creation. As Harvey points out, the 
Greek word “cosmos” connotes order and 
beauty. Its opposite is chaos. 

Writers may disagree about an original chaos 
prior to the formation of the cosmos. Plato, for 
example, refers to a time when the elements 


“were all without reason and measure”— “be- 
fore they were arranged so as to form a uni- 
verse.” Milton also writes of a time when 
“yet this world was not, and Chaos vj\\dt reign’d 
where these Hcav’ns now rowl.” In the “dark 
illimitable Ocean without bound”— before 
“the Hcav’ns and Earth rose out of Chaos'" — 
“eldest Night and Chaos^ Ancestors of Nature, 
held eternal Anarchic ^ In contrast, Aristotle 
maintains that “chaos or Night did not exist 
for an infinite time” prior to the world, and he 
argues against “the theologians who generate 
the world from Night.” 

But these differences of opinion leave the 
main point unaffected. I'hc world is a cosmos, 
not a chaos. The universe has some order. Even 
those who doubt the ]>crfcction of its order, or 
who point out how it is marred by evil and 
irrationality, affirm an order or structure, ac- 
cording to which the universe hangs together 
and is in some degree intelligible to man. 'I'he 
disputed question of the world’s structure, 
therefore, centers on what the structure is. 
What precisely is the principle or pattern of 
cosmic coherence? By what image or analogy 
shall man try to hold the world Wore his mind 
as if It were a sin^e intelligible object ? 

This problem, as well as the isnuc concerning 
one or many worlds, cannot be completely dis- 
cussed apart from the last of the three questions 
—the question of the world’s beginningand end. 
For example, if world follows world in succes- 
sion, each must have a beginning and an end. 
So, too, the world’s structure takes on a differ- 
ent aspect for those who affirm and those who 
deny its creation by a divine intelligence; and 
according to at least one view of the order in 
the universe, men arc persuaded that it must 
be made or ruled by reason, and argue against 
its being the result of chance. 

But the quesridn of the world’s beginning, 
must not be confined with the issue of creation, 
or the problem oflthe world’s relation to God. 
Aquinas may agre^ with Berkeley’s criticism of 
“the ancient philosophers who maintained the 
being of a God,^’ while holding “Matter to 
be uncreated and co-ctcrnal with Him”; but he 
docs not wholly agree with Hobbes that “to 
say the world was not Created, but Eternal 
(seeing that which is Eternal has no cause), is to 
deny there is a God.” For Aquinas, to deny cre- 
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ation is to deny God, but whether the created 
world ever began to be is a question for faith, 
not reason. Nor does the denial of creation 
necessarily imply the eternity of the world— -at 
least not in the sense in which Lucretius im- 
agines the world to have both a beginning and 
an end. 

Two GREAT EXPONENTS of atomism in the tra- 
dition of the great books — Lucretius and New- 
ton- -show us that agreement on some of the 
basic questions of cosmology does not preclude 
disagreement on others. Both conceive the 
world as built of indestructible atomic par- 
ticles. They conceive its structure to be deter- 
mined by the morions of its parts, both large 
and small, through the forces exerted by body 
u|x>n Ixxly. Both, furthermore, favor the hy- 
pothesis of a plurality of worlds, but only Lu- 
cretius holds that this world had a chance begin- 
ning aiid vwiH come to a similar end. 

When l.ucretius r<‘fers to the infinite uni- 
verse, which, “bounded in no direction . . . 
spreads out free from limit,” he does not mean 
this world in which man now lives. He means 
the void in which our world as well as other 
worlds are formed out of the infinite number of 
atoms which, combining and separating, cause 
the birth and death of worlds. “In no wise can 
it be deemed probable,” he writes, “when space 
yawns illimitable towards all points, and seeds 
in number numberless and sum unfathomable 
fly about in manifold ways driven on in ceaseless 
motion, that this single earth and heaven have 
been brought into being, that those Ixxlics of 
matter so many in number do nothing out- 
side them.” 

The existence of other worlds than this seems 
probable to him, not only because of the in- 
finity of the universe in respect to its space and 
matter, but also because the atoms form each 
world “without purpose, without foresight, 
without result.” As chance produced this 
world, so it can produce others. I Icnce, Lucre- 
tius argues, “you must admit that there arc 
clsew'here other combinations of matter like to 
this which ether holds in its greedy grasp. . . . 
You must admit that in other parts of space 
there arc other cardhs and various races of men 
and kinds of wild bt^asts. Moreover in the sum 
of all there is no one thing which is begotten 
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single in its kind.” On this principle, he thinks, 
“you must admit that earth and sun, moon, sea, 
and all things else ... are not single in their 
kind, but rather in number past numbering.” 

By calling the atoms eternal bodies and first- 
l)cginnings, Lucretius indicates that it is each 
particular world, not the universe of matter 
and the void, which has a beginning and an 
end. The atoms or first -beginnings “fall into 
arrangements such as those out of which this, 
our sum of things, has been formed,” he ex- 
plains, “not by design . . . but because many 
in number and shifting about in many w'ays 
throughout the universe they arc driven and 
tormented by blows during infinite time past.” 
Thus a world is born, and so even does it grow 
by the addition of bodies from without. But as 
a w^orld is born and grows, it also decays and 
dies. “Many bodies ebb away and withdraw 
from things,” Lucretius writes, “but still more 
must join them, until they have touched the 
utmost point of growth. Then piece by piece 
age breaks their powers and matured strength, 
and wastes away on the side of decay,” until 
finally “in this way even the walls of the wide 
world all around will be stormed and fall to 
decay and crumbling ruin.” 

According to Newton, the atoms arc inde- 
structible but not eternal bodies. Upon iheir 
indestructibility or permanence dcpxmds the 
uniform and enduring texture of nature in all 
ages. “That Nature may be lasting,” Newton 
says, “the changes of corporeal things arc to 
be placed only in the various separations and 
new associations and motions of these per- 
manent panicles.” But for Newton the indi- 
visibility of the ultimate particles of matter 
does not preclude ihcir being created. “It seems 
probable to me,” he writes, “that God in the 
beginning formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable movable particles, of such size 
and figures, and with such other properties 
... as most conduced to the end for which he 
formed them.” 

Not through the chance colligation of atoms, 
but through their being “variously associated 
in the first creation by the counsel of an intelli- 
gent agent,” is the world formed. “For it became 
him who created them to set them in order. 
And if he did so,” Newton adds, “it’s unphilo- 
sophical to sock for any otlicr origin of the 
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world, or to pretend that it might aiise out of 
a chaos by the mere laws of nature; though 
being once formed, it may continue by those 
laws through many ages/* 

Newton differs from Lucretius in these par- 
ticulars, but shares his view of the probability 
of many worlds. **Since space is divisible in m- 
finitumy and matter is not necessarily in all 
places, it may also be allowed,” Newton de- 
clares, “that God is able to create particles of 
matter of several sizes and figures, and in sev- 
eral proportions to space . . . and thereby to 
vary the laws of nature, and make worlds of 
several sorts in several parts of the universe. 
At least,*’ he continues, “I see nothing of 
contradiction in all this.” 

Other writers seem to find a plurality of 
worlds repugnant to reason, if nor flatly con- 
tradictory. Plato, for example, appears to think 
that the possibility of other worlds is inconsist- 
ent with the perfection of this one—ccriainly 
if this world is made in the image of the eternal 
ideas. Because “the original of the universe con- 
tains in itself all intelligible beings/’ Plato’s 
Timacas argues that there cannot be many 
worlds, but “one only, if the created copy is to 
accord with the original.” It belongs to the 
world’s perfection to be solitary, and for this 
reason, Timacui explains, “the creator made not 
two worlds or an infinite number of them; but 
there is and ever will be one only-begotten and 
created heaven.” 

Aristotle reasons differently to the conclusion 
that “there cannot be more worlds than one.” 
The conclusion follows in his view from the 
impossibility of an infinity of body or matter, 
and with it an infinity of space. “The universe 
is certainly a particular and a material thing,” 
he writes. “If it is composed not of a part but 
of the whole of matter, then though the being 
of ‘universe’ and of ‘this universe* arc still dis- 
tinct, yet there is no other universe, and no 
possibility of others being made, because all the 
matter is already included in this." He thinks 
it a tenable hypothesis that “the world as a 
whole includes M its appropriate matter”; 
hence, he concludes, “neither arc there now, 
nor have there ever been, nor can there ever be 
formed, more heavens than one, but this heav- 
en of ours is one and unique and complete.” 


On theological grounds, Augustine chal- 
lenges those who suppose “either that this is 
not the only world, but that there arc number- 
less w'orlds, or that indeed it is the only one, 
but that it dies, and is born again at fixed inter- 
vals, and this times without number.” On 
theological grounds also, though with a differ- 
ent conception of God and the universe, Spi- 
noza maintainii that “besides God no substance 
can be or be conceived”; that “God is one, 
which is to say, in nature there is but one sub- 
stance, and it is absolutely infinite”; that ail 
finite things have llicir existence in the one in- 
finite substance of God; and that God is “not 
only the cause of the commencement of their 
existence, but also of their continuance in exist- 
ence.” Because God’s liberty consists, in Spi- 
noza’s concept ion, in acting according to the ne- 
cessity of His own nature, not in freedom of 
sinll, he insists that “things could be produced 
by God in no other way and in no other order 
than that in which they have been produced.” 
This is not merely the only actual but the only 
possible world. 

Aquinas agrees that then.* is only one actual 
world, “The very order of things created hv 
God,” he writes^ “shows the unity of the 
world.” Since “whatever things come from God 
have relations of order to each other and to God 
himself. . . it is necessary that all things should 
belong to one world. Therefore,” Aquinas con- 
tinues, “only those were able to assert the exist- 
ence of many worlds who do not acknowledge 
any ordaining wisdom, hut rather believed in 
chance; as did Democritus, who said that this 
world, besides an infinite number of other 
worlds, was made by a coining together of 
atoms.” 

Aquinas places God’s liberty in freedom of 
choice, and so hc" contemplates the possibility 
of other worlds thlin this. This is the only world 
God actually created, but since, in creating, 
“God does not acf from natural necessity,” and 
since, in the act <|f creation, the divine will “is 
not naturally anil from any necessity deter- 
mined to these cfcatures,” Aquinas concludes 
that “in no way the present scheme of things 
produced by God%iih such necessity that other 
things could not come to be/’ 

As the chapter on Will indicates, Spinoza 
holds that God docs not have the power of free 
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choice. He there&re argues that the actual 
world, being the only possible one, cannot be 
bettered. All things, he writes, have been ''pro- 
duced by God in the highest degree of per- 
fection, since they have necessarily followed 
from the existence of a most perfect nature.” 
Aquinas, on the other hand, denies that this is 
the best of all possible worlds. “Given the 
things which actually exist,” he says, “the uni- 
verse cannot be better, for the order which God 
has established in things, and in which the 
good of the universe consists, most befits things. 

. . . Yet God could make other things, or add 
something to the present creation; and then 
there would be aixither and a better universe.” 

Other speculations concerning the cosmos 
seem to divide into three sorts, according as 
they consider the matter and space, the size and 
shape, of the universe; or they try to discover 
the principle by which all things are ordered 
together in one world; or they examine what- 
ever order is found, and judge its perfection, 
its goodness, and its beauty. 

The first of these three types of cosmological 
theory belongs primarily to the physicist and 
the astronomer. From Aristotle to Kinstcin, 
observation, mathematical calculation, and im- 
aginative hypotheses have propounded the al- 
ternatives of a finite or infinite universe or, as 
Einstein prefers to put it, of a “finite yet un- 
bounded universe,” as opposed to one which is 
either simply finite or both infinite and un- 
bounded. 

Archimedes in the Satid- Reckoner undertakes 
to show that the number of the grains of sand 
in a universe whose outer sphere extends to the 
distance of the fixed stars, is, however large, a 
finite rather than an infinite number. Lucre- 
tius and Newton, as wc have seen, embrace the 
opposite hypothesis, while Aristotle defends the 
proposition that the universe is finite, bounded 
and spherical in shape. Among the great astron- 
omers, Copernicus and Kepler, no less than 
Ptolemy, conceive the world as bounded by 
an outer sphere. Copernicus opens his treatise 
by remarking chat “the world is like a globe; 
whether because this form is the most perfect 
of all ... or because it is die figure having the 
greatest volume ... or because die separate 
parts of the world, />., the sun, moon, and stats, 
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are seen under such a form; or because all things 
seek to be delimited by such a form, as is appar- 
ent in the case of drops of water and other liq- 
uid bodies, when they become delimited through 
themselves.” 

A spherical or (if matter is not distributed 
uniformly) an elliptical or quasi-sphcrical uni- 
verse, “will be necessarily finite,” according 'to 
Einstein, but it will also “have no bounds.” 
Among the conceivable “closed spaces without 
limits,” Einstein points out that “the spherical 
space (and the elliptical) excels in its simplicity, 
since all points on it are equivalent.” But 
“whether the universe in which wc live is in- 
finite, or whether it is finite in the manner of 
the spherical universe,” he thinks is a question 
that “our experience is far from being sufficient 
to enable us to answer.” Recent astronomical 
observations of the velocity of the receding 
nebulae have suggested the hypothesis of an 
infinitely expanding universe. 

I'hesc cosmological theories arc more fully 
discussed in the chapter on Space. Another 
point of physical speculation concerning the 
uniformity of the world’s matter — not the 
uniformity of its distribution, but the sameness 
or difference in kind of terrestrial matter and 
the matter of the heavenly bodies—is con- 
sidered in the chapters on Astronomy and 
Matter. Wc turn, therefore, to the question of 
the world’s structure, apart from its size, its 
sEape, and the disposition of its matter. 

Three metaphors seem to express the great 
traditional images of the world’s structure. The 
world is a living organism. It is like an animal 
with a soul, even a soul endowed with reason, 
llie world is a multitude of diverse and unc(]ual 
individual things, forming a hierarchy and 
associated, according to their natures and func- 
tions, for the common good of the whole. It is 
like a society, a society under divine law and 
government. The world is a sx^stem of inter- 
dependent moving parts, linked together from 
the least to the greatest in an unbroken chain of 
causation. It is like a machine. 

The first of these world views is proposed by 
Plato. It is not the earliest of the three, perhaps, 
if the atomistic cosmology of Democritus, which 
Lucretius later expounds, can be interpreted as 
adopting the mechanical analogy. Full-fledged 
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mechanism may, however, be thought to await 
17th century developments in the science of 
mechanics, when, for Descartes, Newton, and 
others, the laws of mechanics become the only 
laws of nature. The conception of the world as 
a divinely instituted and governed scjciely seems 
to be a product of Jewish and Christian faith. 
Though that expression of it which includes a 
hierarchical ordering of all things from the 
elemental bodies to the angels belongs to Chris- 
tian theologians and poets, there may be a pre- 
Christian version in the Stoic theory of the 
world as governed by a divine intelligence. 

According to Plato, in the Timaeus, “God de- 
sired all things to be gtxxl and nothing bad,’* 
and he “found that no unintelligent creature 
taken as a whole was fairer than the intelligent 
taken as a whole; and that intelligence could 
not be present in anything which was devoid 
of soul. For which reason,” Timaeus explains, 
“when he was framing the universe, he put in- 
telligence in soul, and soul in body. . . . Where- 
fore, using the language of probability, we may 
say that the world became u living creature 
truly endowed with soul and intelligence by 
the providence of God.’* Since his intention 
was that “the animal should be as far as possible 
a perfect whole and of perfect parts,” he gave 
it self-sufficiency, a spherical body— which fig- 
ure “comprehends within itself all other fig- 
ures”-— and circular movement. The universe 
did not require, therefore, sense-organs or hands 
or feet. 

“Such was the whole plan of the eternal God 
about the god that was to be, to whom for this 
reason he gave a body, smooth and even, having 
a surface in every direction equidistant from 
the center. . . . And in the center,” according to 
Timaeus, “he put the soul, which he diffused 
throughout the body, making it also to be the 
exterior environment of it; and he made the 
universe a circle moving in a circle. . . . Having 
these purposes in view he created the world a 
blessed god.” 

The theory of a world soul and of an animated, 
organic universe appears not only in the Tr- 
maeus, but also in other Platonic dialogues. In 
the Phaedrus^ for example, Socrates says that 
“the soul in her totality has the care of inani- 
mate being everywhere*’; and in the Lau f, the 
Athenian Stranger, asking whether “it is the 


soul which controls heaven and earth, and 
the whole world,*’ replies that “the best soul 
takes care of the world and guides it along the 
good path.” 

In somewhat diflerent form, the theory of a 
world soul appears in Plotinus, according to 
whom the cosmic soul belongs only to the ma- 
terial universe and is, ihereforc, third and low- 
est in the scale of the “authentic existents.” It 
appears in Ciilbert and Kepler, though in the 
latter largely as the expansion of a metaphor. 
It is considered by William James, whose com- 
ment on the “materialistic, or so-called ‘scien- 
tific,’ conceptions of the universe” is that “they 
leave the emotional and active interests cold,” 
whereas he thinks “the perfect object of belief 
w’ould be a God or ‘Soul of the World,’ repre- 
sented both optimistically and morahstically. 
... All science and all history would thus be ac- 
counted form the deepest and simplest fashion.” 

Precisely because exprmenrs of the doctrine 
attribute divinity to the world soul, Aiigiisiinc 
and Aquinas object to it. “Impious and irre- 
ligious consequences follow,” in Augustine’s 
opinion, from the notion that “Chnl is the soul 
of the world, and the world is as a body to 
Him.” To tbosc.jA^ho compare the microcosm 
with the macrocosm by saying that “the soul is 
in the body as God i.s in the world,” Aquinas 
replies that “the comparison holds in a certain 
respect, namely, because as (?od moves the 
world, so the soul moves the body. But it docs 
not hold in every respect, for the soul did not 
create the body out of nothing as God created 
the world.” 

Furthermore, according to Aquinas, “God is 
not a part of it, but far above the whole uni- 
verse, possessing within Himself the entire per- 
fection of the universe in a more eminent way.** 
God in relation to the world should not- be 
conceived by an^ogy with soul and body, but 
by comparison a king who “is said to be in 
the whole kingdom by his power, although he 
is not cvcrywhcfc present.’* This analogy fits 
better with the conception of the universe as a 
society under divine government. 

Although Auitlius reminds himself to “re- 
gard the universe as one living being, having 
one substance and one soul,” he also takes the 
view that the world is a community of things 
ordered to one another. “The intelligence of 
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the universe is social,’* he writes. “Accordingly 
it has made the inferior things for the sake of 
the superior, and it has fitted the superior to 
one another. ... It has subordinated, co-ordi- 
nated, and assigned to everything its proper 
portion.” This view of the universe as a com- 
munity is the one most fully developed in Chris- 
tian thought. Augustine and Aquinas go much 
further than Aurelius in depicting the hierarchy 
of things and their ordination to one another 
under the eternal law. Both take as a basic text 
from Scripture the statement that God has 
“ordered all things in measure, and number, 
and weight According to its dignity or worth, 
each thing occupies a place and plays its part in 
the general scheme of things. 

“The parts of the universe arc ordered to 
each other,” Aquinas writes, “according as one 
acts on another, and according as one is the end 
and evemplar of the other.” The government of 
the universe by the divine reason prtxluces a 
perfection of order in the whole, which is the 
intrinsic common good of the universe, and di- 
rects each thing to the attainment of its end, 
in whjch consists its own perfection. “It belongs 
to the divine goodness,” .Aquinas says, “as it 
brought things into being, to lead them to their 
end. And this is to govern.” But neither the per- 
fection of each thing, nor the order of the uni- 
verse itself, is the ultimate end of divine govern- 
ment. “Some good outside the whole universe,” 
he says, “is the end of the government of the 
universe”— for the end of all things, as their 
beginning, lies in the goodness of (iod. 

The conception of the world as divinely 
governed, and eared for by divine providence, 
excludes chance as a factor in the formation 
of the world or in its structure. With Democri- 
tus and Epicurus in mind, Aquinas points out 
that “certain ancient philosophers denied the 
government of the world, saying that all things 
happened by chance.” But the rejection of 
chance docs not seem to be peculiar to Chris- 
tian faith or theology. 

Plato and Plotinus also deny that the order 
in the universe can be the result of chance. For 
Plato it is not merely that the world is ani- 
mated by a rational soul, but also, as the Athen- 
ian Stranger suggests in the Laivs^ that it is a 
work of art rather than of nature or chance. 


“ ‘Atoms’ or ‘elements’ — it is in either ease an 
absurdity, an impossibility,” writes Plotinus, 
“to hand over the universe and its contents 
material entities, and out of the disorderly 
swirl thus occasioned to call order . . . into 
being.” According to him, “there is nothing un- 
designed, nothing of chance, in all the process.” 
Aristotle, too, .speaks against the atomists who 
“a.scribe this heavenly sphere and all the worlds 
to spontaneity” or chance. “When one man,” 
he writes, referring to Anaxagoras, “said that 
reason was present— as in animals, so through- 
out nature— as the cause of order and of all 
arrangement, he seemed like a sober man in con- 
trast with the random talk of his predecessors.” 

It might be .supposed that those who view the 
world tlirough the eyes of Newton or Descartes 
(when they say, as Fielding does, “the world 
may indeed lx? considered as a vast machine”), 
would be inclined to favor chance rather than 
reason or design. But this does not seem to be 
the case, at least not for Newton or Descartes. 
“This most beautiful system of the sun, planets, 
and comets,” Newton declares, “could only 
proceed fi om the counsel and dominion of an 
intelligent and |X)wcrful Being.” 

Descartes asks us to consider what would hap- 
pen if Gcxl were now to create a new world 
“somewhere in an imaginary space.” Suppo.se 
that He agitated its matter in various ways “so 
that there resulted a chaos as confused as the 
poets ever feigned, and concluded His w’ork by 
merely lending His concurrence to Nature in 
the u.siial way, leaving her to act in .accordance 
w’ith the laws w^hich I le had established.” Some- 
thing like this orderly universe would be the 
result. The law^s of matter in motion, Descartes 
thinks, arc “of such a nature that even if C^od 
had created other worlds. He could not have 
created any in which these laws would fail to be 
observed.” 

In the tradition of the great books, only the 
ancient atomists seem to take the position that 
the universe is a thing of chance. But this docs 
not mean that, except for the atomists, agree- 
ment prevails concerning the manifestation of 
purpo.se or design in the world’s .structure. “Is 
the Kosmos an expression of intelligence, ra- 
tional in its inw^ard nature, or,” James asks, “a 
brute external fact pure and simple?” James 
finds two answers to this question which he 
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calls ‘*thc deepest of all philosophic problems’* 
*-xiQc which regards the world "as a realm of 
final purposes, that . . . exists for the sake of 
something/’ and one which sees "the present 
only as so much mere mechanical sprouting 
from the past, occurring with no reference to 
the future." 

As the chapter on Mechanics indicates, 
Newton and Descartes arc, in a sense, mechan- 
ists; yet they also atfirm final causes-^^ends or 
purposes— in the plan of the universe. Newton 
speaks of God’s "most wise and excellent con- 
trivance of things, and final causes." It is true 
that Descartes, while referring to the universe 
as a work of divine art, says that God's purpose 
may not be visible to us in all its arrangements. 
Therefore "the species of cause termed final 
finds no useful employment in physical (or 
natural) things; for it does not appear to me," 
he explains "that I can without temerity seek 
to investigate the (inscrutable) ends of God." 
But this states a rule of mcrhcxl in natural 
science, not the denial of a cosmic plan. 

That denial is to be found, however, most 
plainly in Spinoza. "It is commonly supposed," 
he writes, "that all things in natgre, like men, 
work to some end; and indeed it is thought to 
be certain that God Himself directs all things 
to some sure end, for it is said that God has 
made all things for man, and man that he may 
worship God.” Against this view, which he re- 
gards as the most besetting of all human pre- 
judices, Spinoza holds that "nature docs nothing 
for the sake of an end, for that eternal and in- 
finite Being whom we call God or Nature acts 
by the same necessity by which He exists." 
Since "He exists for no end, He acts for no end; 
and since He has no principle or end of exist- 
ence, He has no principle or end of action. A 
final cause,' as it is called," Spinoza continues, 
'*is nothing, therefore, but human desire, in so 
far as this is considered as the principle or pri- 
mary cause of anything." 

Because man discovers things in nature which 
serve as means to his own ends, man is led to 
infer, Spinoza declares, that "some ruler or rul- 
ers of nature exist, endowed with human liber- 
ty, who have taken care of all things for him, 
and have made all things for his use . . and 
hence he affirmed that the gods direct every- 
tbinj^ for his advantage, in order that he may 


be bound to them and hold them in the highest 
honor. . . . Thus has this prejudice been turned 
into a superstition, and has driven deep roots 
into the mind— a prejudice which was the 
reason why everyone has so eagerly tried to dis^ 
cover and explain the final causes of things." 
Tlie attempt, however, to show that nature 
does nothing in vain (that is to say, nothing 
which is not profitable to man) seems, in Spi- 
noza’s opinion, "to end in showing that nature, 
the gods, and man arc alike mad." 

Where Spinoza denies purpose or plan in the 
universe because everything exists or happens 
from the necessity of efficient, not final, causes 
(and ultimately from the necessity of nature or 
God himself), Lucretius argues against design 
or providence from the imperfcciion of the 
world. To those who "suppose that the gods de- 
signed all things for the sake of men," Lucre- 
tius says: "Kven if I did not know what first- 
beginnings arc, yet this, judging from the very 
arrangements of heaven, 1 would venture to 
affirm, and led by many other circumstances 
to maintain, that the nature of the world has 
by no means been made for us by divine power: 
so great arc the defects with which it stands 
encumbered." 

Spinoza would dismiss this argument. He 
thinks he can easily answer those who ask, 
"How is it that so many imperfections have 
arisen in nature— corruption, for instance, of 
things till they stink; deformity, exciting dis- 
gust; confusion, evil, crime, etc.?" He holds 
that "the perfection of things is to be judged 
by their nature and power alone; nor are they 
more or less perfect because they delight or 
offend the human senses, or because they are 
beneficial or prejudicial to human nature." 

Others deal differently with the apparent 
imperfections in tkc world. Descartes, for ex- 
ample, makes thejpoint that "the same thing 
which might possibly seem very imperfect . . . 
if regarded by ilset is found to be very perfect 
if regarded as paft of the whole universe." 
Marcus Aurelius further. "Nothing is in- 
jurious to the part," he writes, "if it is for the 
advantage of the whole. ... By remembering, 
then, that I am part of such a whole, I shall be 
content with everything that happens." 

In terms of another principle, Berkeley asks 
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us to ^'consider that the very blemishes and de- 
fects of nature arc not without their use, in that 
they make an agreeable sort of variety, and 
augment the beauty of the rest of creation, as 
shades in a picture serve to set off the brighter 
and more enlightened parts. . . . /\s for the mix- 
ture of pain or uneasiness which is in the world, 
pursuant to the general lawsof nature,’* he thinks 
that “this, in the state we arc in at present, is 
indispensably necessary to our well-being.” 

In the opinion of those “philosophers who, 
after an exact scrutiny of all the phenomena of 
nature, conclude that the whole, considered as 
one system is, in every peritxi of its existence, 
ordered with perfect benevolence,” Hume secs 
only a specious, if also sublime, consolation for 
all human ills. But he docs not think such con- 
victions ever really work in practice. “These 
enlarged views may, for a moment,” he says, 
“plea«c the imagination of a spc*culalive man, 
who is placed in case and security; but neither 
can they dwell with constancy on his mind, 
even though undisturbed by the emotions of 
pain or passion; much less can they maintain 
their ground when attacked by such powerful 
aiiragonists.” 

But according to theologians like Augustine 
and iVquinas, evil does not and cannot exist in 
the world except as a privation or corruption 
of some good. “Evil neither Wongs to the per- 
fection of the universe, nor comes under the 
order of the universe,” writes iXquinas, “except 
accidentally, tlut is, by reason of some good 
joined to it.” But how does evil enter into a 
world created by a supremely good deity? 
What “God chiefly intends in created things,” 
Aquinas answers, “is the good of the order of 
the universe. Now the order of the universe 
requires . . . that there should be some things 
that can, and sometimes do, fail. And thus God, 
by causing in things the good order of the uni- 
verse, consequently and, as it were by accident, 
causes the corruptions of things.” Furthermore, 
“the order of justice l)ciongs to the order of the 
universe; and this requires that penalty should 
be dealt out to sinners. And so God is the au- 
thor of the evil which is penalty, but not of the 
evil which is feult/' 

On this point of the perfection of the uni- 
verse, the great conversation passes from the 
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order of the world to the problem of evil and 
to related issues. When Freud, for example, in 
commenting on what he calls “the religious 
Weltanschauung,” says that “earthquakes, 
floods and fires do not differentiate between 
the good and devout man, and the sinner and 
unbeliever,” he raises questions which arc con- 
sidered in the chapters on Justice, Punish- 
ment. and Good and Evil. The perfection of 
the universe also leads to a discussion of the 
beauty of its order. The praises which arc dif- 
ferently voiced by the astronomers, the theo- 
logians, and the poets extol not the visible 
beauties of nature, but the intelligible beauty 
of the cosmic structure— perceptible to a Kep- 
ler in his malhematical and musical formula- 
tion of the harmonics of the world. 

Tn addition to questions of its gcxxincss and 
beauty, the problem of the world's order is 
sometimes stated in terms of its rationality. For 
some writers, such as Hegel, rationality is af- 
firmed as the very foundation of existence. 
^"What is rational is actual and what is actual is 
rational'' he writes. “On this conviction the 
plain man like the philosopher takes his stand, 
and from it philosophy starts in its study of the 
universe of mind as well as the universe of 
nature.” To others, like William James, “the 
whole war of the philosophies is over that point 
of faith. Some say that they can sec their way 
already to the rationality; others that it is hope- 
less in any other but the mechanical way. To 
some the very fact that there is a world at all 
seems irrational.” 

Against the Hegelian notion of the world as a 
perfectly ordered whole (to whicii James ap- 
plies the epithet “bhx:k universe”), James pro- 
poses the conccpticm of a “concatenated uni- 
verse.” “The real world as it is given at this 
moment,” James declares, “is the sum total of 
all its beings and events now. But can we think 
of such a sum? Can wc realize for an instant 
what a cross-section of all existence at a definite 
point in time would be? While 1 talk and the 
flics buzz, a sea-gull catches a fish at the mouth 
of the Amazon, a tree falls in the Adiron- 
dack wilderness, a man sneezes in Germany, a 
horse dies in Tartary, and twins arc born in 
France. 

“What docs that mean?” James asks. “Docs 
the contemporaneity of these events with each 
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other, and with a million more as disjointed as 
they, form a rational bond between them, and 
unite them into anything that means for us a 
world ?'* It would certainly not mean a universe 
or cosmos for those who, like Hegel, insist upon 
the pervasive unity of the universe as a whole 
which completely and rationally relates all its 
parts. But for James, w'ho conceives the uni- 
verse in a pluralistic rather than in a monistic 
fashion, the “collateral contemporaneitv” of 
all things, “and nothing else. Is the real order 
of the world.*' 

All of these issues carry the discussion back 
to what is perhaps the decisive question— -the 
question of the world’s origin. Accoiding as 
men believe it to be the purposeful work of a 
beneficent intelligence or the product of blind 
chance or of equally blind necessity, their other 
judgments about the world tent! in the general 
directions of optimism or pessimism. Yet this 
is only true for the most part. 

The problem of the world’s origin involves 
some technical issues which do not seem to have 
such consequences for man’s a[)praisal of the 
universe. One is the question whether a created 
world has a beginning in time or is co-eternal 
with its creator. As is indicated in the chapters 
on Eternity and Time, whichever wav the 
disputed question concerning the eternity of 
the world is answered, its creation may be af- 
firmed or denied. Those who think the wcirld is 
created declare that the |X)wcr needed to main- 
tain the world in being is identical uith the 
creative power needed to initiate it. “The di- 
vine conservation,’’ as Berkeley points out, is 
conceived as “a continual creation,” 

The most difficult point in issue concerns the 
meaning of creation itself. According to (Chris- 
tian doctrine, the essence of creation consists 
in making something out of nothing. On this 
principle Aquinas, for example, contrasts crea- 
tion with generation or procreation and with 
artistic production. In biological generation, 
the offspring is produced out of the substance 
of its progenitors. In artistic production, some 
pre-existent material is transformed by the 
craftsman. But according to the theologian, 
creation is not change, “for change mean.* that 
the same thing should be different now from 
what it was previously.” 


In becoming or alteration, some being is pre- 
supposed. “Creation is more perfect and more 
excellent than generation and alteration,” 
Aquinas says, “because the term whereto is the 
whole substance of the thing; whcieas what is 
understood as the term wherefrom is absolutely 
non-being,” which, as he remarks, is the same 
as nothing. Since the distance between total non- 
being and lieing is infinite, only an infinite 
power can create, or make something out of 
nothing. 

Lucretius flatly denies this possihiiity when 
he asserts as a first principle that “nothing can 
be pnxluced from nothing.” Not even the gods 
can violate this principle. “Nothing,” lie dc- 
clarts, “is ever gotten out of nothing by divine 
|x>wer.” Fo Locke, on the other hand, the in- 
conceivability of creation constitutes no argu- 
ment against it. Writers like Lucretius “must 
give up rheir great maxim, Kx mhilo nihil fit. 

. . . It is not reasonable to deny the power of 
an infinite Being because we cannot compre- 
hend its operations. We do not ilenv riihcr 
effects upon this ground,” Lotke continues, 
“because we cannot possibly conci ive the man- 
ner of their prodiiciion. ... it is an over- 
valuing ourselves, to reduce all to the narrow 
measure of our capacities, and to conclude all 
things im|:)ossiblc to be done, whose manner of 
doing exceeds our comprehension.” 

But may not the w’orld be related to a su- 
preme cause or principle in some wav which 
does not involve exmhilation} 'fhe great books 
present various alternatives. Aristotle’s prime 
mover is the unmoved and eternal c.uise of the 
w'orld’s eternal motion, not of its coming into 
being or its conservation in lieing. Plato’s demi- 
urge is a divinity which, according to the myth 
of the world’s origin in the Timaetis^ fashions 
the universe after tfae model of the eternal ideas, 
artistically producing their sensible replicas in 
the matter or spac^ which is called “tlic recep- 
tacle.” \ 

The emanation the sensible as well as the 
intelligible world jfrom the transcendent All- 
C^nc in the cosrno^ny of Plotinus, or the pro- 
duction of finite things from the infinite sub- 
stance of God in Spinoza’s theory, seem to be 
more like generation or procreation than like 
creation in the meaning of the opening chapter 
of Genesis. 
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Such theories, according to theologians like 
Augustine and Aquinas, or phikxsophers like 
Berkeley and Dnike, deny what is meant by 
creation in the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 1b 
Berkeley they arc all equally forms of atheism. 
Yet it should be remarked that to Spinoza a 
theory like that of Plato’s is also impious; for 
it places “something outside of God which is 
independent of Him, to which He looks while 
He is at work as to a nwxlel, or at which He 
aims as if at a certain mark. I'his is indeed noth' 
ing else than to subject God to fate, the most 
absurd thing which can be affirmed of Him 
whom we have shown to be the first and only 
free caus(* of the essence of all things as well as 
of their existence.” 

The VAKioi s THEORIES OF the world’s origin 
usually extend also to the problem of the 
world ’r rnfl. Aristotle, for example, who denies 
a beginning to the motions of the heavens and 
all other cycles of natural change, affirms them 
to go on in everlasting perpetuity. Hut it is 
not merely those who think the world has no 
beginning or source who attribute endless en- 
durance to it. If the world did not have endless 
duration, it would not be for Plato the moving 
image of eternity. And though they conceive 
the worlii as somehow a divine emanation or 
production, Plotinus and Spinoza, no less than 
Aiistotlc, hold it to be everlasting if not etc inal. 
“We hold that the ordered univeise, in its 
material mass,” Plotinus writes, “has existed for 
ever and will for ever endure.” 

Hie proposition tirat nolhing is ever leduccd 
to nolhing is, for Lucretius, as true as the prim 
ciple that nothing ever comes from nothing. 
He applies these principles, however, only to the 
eternal atoms, uncreated and indestructible, 
not to the world after world which arises and 
perishes as the atoms come together and dis- 
perse. Just as any compound bixly which atoms 
form can be dissolved into its simjile IkxJics, so 
whole worlds are subject to similar dissolution, 
and will suffer it in the course of long ages. Yet 
though world .succeeds world in the ceaseless 
activity of the eternal atoms, Lucretius con- 
templates a universe without beginning or end. 

Since annihilation (or reduction to nothing' 
ness) is the opposite of exnihilation (or creation 
out of nothing), it might be expected that the 
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doctrine which rests on the faith tliat “in the 
beginning God created heaven and earth,'* 
would also foresee an end to all things— a return 
of the whole created universe to the nothing- 
ness from which it came. Sacred Scripture docs 
contain the prophecy of a final cataclysm. “The 
earth shall reel to and fro like a dninkard, and 
shall be removed like a cottage,” says Isuah. 
Reciting the parable of the tares in the field, 
Matthew explains that as “the tares aie gath- 
ered and burned in the fire, so shall it lx* in the 
end of this world.” In the Gospel according to 
Luke, (Christ foretells His second coming: 

And there shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars; and Uf)on the earth distress 
of nations, with perplexity; the sea and the waves 
roaring; 

Mmi's hearts failing them for fear, and for look- 
ing alter those things which arc coming on the 
earth: for the powers of heaven shall be shaken; 

And then shall they see the Son of man coming in 
a cloud with gieat power and great glory . . . 

Hcasen and earth shall pass away; but my word 
shall not pass away. 

Hut there is one other text which exercises a 
controlling influence on the theologian’s inter- 
pretation of Seripture. In the second Lpistle of 
Peter, we find: 

the day of the Lord will come as a thief 

in the night; in the which the heavens shall pass 
awav wiih a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with f r»cnl heat, the earth also and the works that 
are thcf »n shall he burned up 

Nevc'-iheless we, according ro his promise, hx)k 
for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwcllcth 
rigli.cousness. 

rhe final conflagiation will be the end of the 
world as wc know it. but it wdll bring about the 
rc' formal ion, not the annihilation, of the ma- 
terial universe. As God has rhe potver to create, 
so, according to \quinas, He has the power to 
annihilate, but “since the power and goodness 
of G<k 1 arc rather manifested by the conserva- 
lion of things in being ... we must conclude by 
denying absolutely that anything at all will be 
annihilated.” In the concluding treatises of the 
Sumtna 77;«)/og/rj— dealing with the end of 
the world, the Last judgment, and the resur- 
rection of the body — the final car.iclysm is de- 
scribed as the cleansing of the world by fire to 
bring into being a new earth and a new heaven. 

In our lime, men talk of the end of the world 
as an e\cnt which might by chance occur if a 
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chain reaction set up by atomic fission got out 
of control and exploded the whole material 
universe. The physicist’s theory of entropy also 
forecasts the eventual dissipation of energy to 
the point at which the universe will be a frozen 
mass of inert matter. These are secular alterna* 


tives to the religious prophecy of the world’s 
end. But what Jesus said of the Last Judgment 
— that its time is a secret hidden from men— 
may be applicable to any termination of the 
world, certainly if it lies in the hands of God, 
and not merely at the disposal of man or nature. 
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(3* The universe and Ged: divine immanence and 
transcendence, ’hh. The duality oj God and 
the world: the distinction between Creator 
and creature.) 

23 Hobbes; Ltviathaiiy part h, 162b 

30 Bacon: Adi^ancement of Learning, 17c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, 54d'56a / 
Meditations, vi, 99c / Objections and Replies, 
110b-112a; 123c'd; 158b i59a 

35 Locke: Human Understanding, bk hi, ch vi, 
SECT 11-12 271b-272b 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk i, la b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 190a c; 192c d / Practical 
Reason, 334b'335b / Judgetnent, 566C'd; 
580c-d 

46 Hegel: Philosophy of History, part i, 245d- 
246c 

4. The origin of the world: cosmos out of chaos 

5 Aristophanes: Birds [685-703] SSlb-c 

7 Plato: Timaeus, 458a'b 
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66c'd 
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it Epitome, bk iv, 846a'848b; 890a- 

891a 
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IX, CH 3-4 67b 68a; ch 7-^, 69c-70a / Third 
Ennead, tr vu, ch 8, 123d-124a 
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18 Aith-stink: Confessions, bk xi, par 7 90d" 
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31 Spinoza; E/A/c^part i, appenhix, 370c 371b 

40 Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 307b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 188C'189a 
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12 Lucr F/nus: Nature of Things, bk i [1022- 
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1063) 28b'c; BK V [184-194] 63c; [416-508] 
66c'67c 

12 Aurelius; Meditations, bk x, sect 6, 297a 

13 Virgil: Ficlogues, vi [29-40) 19b-20a 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr i, ch 3 79b-c 

19 Aquinas; Sum^a Theologica, part i, q 15, 
A I, ans 91b'9^; q 22, a 2, ans 128d-130d; 
Q 47, A I, ANS t56a-257b 

34 Newton: Optidy, bk in, 542a-b 

4d, The emanation|of the world from the One 

17 Plotinus: Firs^Ennead, tr vn, ch 2 26c d / 
Second Ennead,^TR i, ch 5 37b*c; tr hi, ch 
ri-12 46b*c; Ci4 i6- f8 48b-50a; tr ix, ch 3-4 
67b-68a; cii 7 -$ 69C'70d / Third Ennead, tr 
n, CH 1-3 82c*S4c; ch t6 90c-91c; tr in, ch 
I 93b-c; tr viiJ ch n-12 126a-127d; tr vni 
129a436a passim; tr ix, ch 3, 137b-c / 
Fourth Ennead, tr ii, ch 2 140d-141c; tr iv, 
CH 10 163a-c; ch 13 164d-165b; ch 31-39 
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174d<180a; ch 45 182b-183a / Fifth Ennead^ 
TR I, CH 4-9 209d’213c; tr hi, ch io-I 2 221b- 
223c; TR IV 226d-228b; tr viii, ch 7 242d- 
243c / Sixth Ennead, tk jx, ch 21 279b- 280a; 
TR IV, CH 2 297d-298c; ch 4-5 299a 300a; tr 
V 305c'310d; tr vii, ch 1-2 321b-323a; cii 16 
330a'C 

4e. The creation of the world ex nihih 

12 LucRfctius: Nature of Things^ bk i [ 146 - 214 ] 
2d-3d 

18 Augustine: Confessions^ bk x, par 9 73c-d; 
BK XI, par 6-16 90c-93b; bk xii-xiii 99b' 
125a,c 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica^ part i, q 21, a 
4, RF.p 4 126c'127c; oq 44-46 238a'255d: q 
50 , a i, ANs 269b'270a; a ans 272a- 273b; 
QO 65-66 339a'349d; q 104 534c-538c; part 
i-ii, O 17 . a H, RiiP 2 692a-c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradisi , vii [ 121 - 
148 ) 116b'C; X [ 1 - 6 ] 126 b; XIX [ 40 - 66 ] 135c'd; 
XXIX ln- 48 ] ISOb-d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, part ii, 162b; part hi, 
188d 

30 15 AL UN- Advancement of Learning, 17 b'd 

31 DhSOARrts: Discourse, part v, 54d-56a / 
Meditations, iv, 90 a'b / Objections and Replies, 
PROP HI 132d'133a csp corol 133a; 13 7d- 
138a; HOb c; 229C'd 

31 Spinoza: Ethics, part i, prop 17 , sciiol 362C' 
363c; appendix, 370c-372d passim 

32 Mii.ton: Paradise Lost, bk i [6-io| 93 b; bk hi 
I708- 755] ISOb-lSlb; bk iv [720-7^5] 168 a-b; 
BK V (468-479] 185 b; BK VII [59-640] 218 b' 
231 a csp |M 9 -i 6 i] 220 a'b 

33 P\scal: Pensees, 482 258a 

34 New ion ; Optics, bk hi, 541b; 542a'543a 

35 I-ocke: Human Understanding, bk iv, ch x, 
si'.i.T 15 352d 353a; .sect iS-ig 353c'354c 

35 Berkeley: Human Knowledge, sect 92 431 a 

35 Hume: Human Understanding, sf.ct xii, div 
1 ^ 2 , 509d jfn 1 ] 

38 Montesquieu: Spirit of Laws, bk 1 , la b 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 132d-133c; 135a 137a,c; 
152a'd; 160b'161d / Practical Reason, 334b' 
335b / Judgement, 594d [fn i] 

46 Hlgel: Philosophy of History, part 1 , 245d- 
246a; part iv, 361 a 

49 Darwin: Origin of Species, 239C'd 

54 Freud: New Introductory Lectures, 875d' 
876a; 877d 

4 a(l) The distinction between creation and 
motion, generation, and artistic produc* 
tion 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk xi, par 7 90d 91a 
/ City of God, BK XI, CH 10 , 327d 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 14, a 
8, ANS 82 c' 83 b; Q 19, a 4 lllC' 112 c; g 22, a 2, 
ANS and REP 3 128 d' 130 d; q 27, a i 153 b- 
lS 4 b; A 2, REP 3 154 c- 155 b; q 44, a 2 239 b- 
240 a; q 45 241 d' 2 S 0 a; q 66, a 1 343 d’ 34 Sc; 


Q 75 , A 6 , REP 2 383c'384c; q 104 , a i 534C' 
S36c; Q 110 , A 2 , ANS 565d'566d 

23 Hobbes: Leviathan, intro, 47a 

35 Lockt,: Human Understanding, bk ii, ch xxvi, 
sect 2 217b'd 

42 Kant: Pure Reason, 81d'82a; 188c'189a 

4 e( 2 ) The problem of time and eternity in rela- 
tion to creation: the conservation of 
creatures in time 

Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, 7:17-18— (Dj 
OT, Booh, of Wisdom, 7:17-18 

17 Plotinus: Third Ennead, tr vii, ch ii 126a'd 

18 Augustine: Confessions, bk vii, par 7, 45 c; 
par 21 49d-50a: bk xi, par ro-17 91d'93c; 
par 40-41 98d 99b; bk xii, par 40 109b'110a 
/ City of God, bk xi. ch 4-7 324a'326c; bk 
xii, CH 12 349b'350a; ch 15-17 351 b'354a 

19 Aquinas: Summa Theologica, part i, q 8 , a i, 
ANS 34d'35c; q 9 , a 2 , ans 39C'40d; q 14 , a 12 , 
ANS 85d'86d; q 46 250a'255d; Q 61, a 2 315c- 
316a; q 66, a 4 348d-349d; q 75 , a 6 , rep 2 
383C'384c; q 104 , a 1 csp rep 4 534C'536c; aa 
3-4 537b-538c 

21 Dante: Divine Comedy, paradise, xxix ( 13 - 
48 ] 150b d 

30 Bacon: Advancement of Learning, 17c 

31 Descartes: Discourse, part v, S5d'56a / 
Meditations, 11 j, 87b'd / Objections and Replies, 
228b 

32 Milton: Paradise Lost, bk v [ 577 - 594 ] 187b' 
188a; bk vh [ 70 - 108 ] 218b'219b 

35 Lf>cKE: Human Understanding, bk h, ch xiv, 
SECT 24-30 160b'161d esp sect 30 161c- d; 
CH XV, SECT 12, 165c 

35 Berklley: Human Knowledge, sect 46 
421b'C 

42 Kant: Practical Reason, 334b- 335b 

4 e( 3 ) The revelation and dogma of creation: 
interpretations of Genesis 1; the work of 
the six days 

Old TESTAMbNr: Genesis, 1-2; 5:1-2 / Exodus, 
20:8-1 1 csp 20:11 / 1 Samuel, 2:8— (D) J Kings, 
2:8 / Nehemiah, ^: 6 —(D) // Esdras, 9:6 / Job, 
9:4 -13; 10:8-13; 12:7-10; 26:7-14; 28:24-27; 
38:4-13 / Psalms, S; 24:1-2; 33:6 9: 74:16 17; 
89:11-12; 90:2: 95:4-5; 96:5; 102:25-26; 104; 
119:73,90; 121:2; 136:5 9; 146:5-6; 148 -(D) 
Piu/ws 8; 231 2; 32:6-9; 73:10-17; 8 S:i2- 1 3; 
89:2; 94:4-5: 95:5’' 101 *-26 27; 103; 118:73,90; 
120:2; 135:5 9; 135:5-6; 148 / Proterbs, 3:19- 
20: 8:22 -31 / liiclcsiaitci, 3:11 / Isaiah, 40:21- 
28; 42:5; 44:24: 48:12-13; 51:13 

-‘(D) Isaias, 40:21-28; 42:5; 44:24; 45:7-8, 
12,18; 48:12-13; / leremiah, 10:10-13; 

27:5; 31:35:51:15-16— (D) Jeremias, 10:10-13; 
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325c; BK XII, CH II 349a-b; cii 13 350a d; 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 

For: Discussions relevant to the conception of the universe as a living organism, as extension and 
thought, as the objectification of mind, and as an ordered community, see Cause 7c; God 
7c; Mind iof-iof(i); Soul la. 

Other considerations of the world and man, see Man ioc, loe. 

The problem of the unity or duality of God and the world, see God 5d“5C, 1 1 ; Nature ib; 
One and Many ib; Relation 3. 

The issues concerning the world’s origin, its eternity, and its creation, ree Art 2c; Astronomy 
8c(i); Change 13; Element 5h; Eternity 2; God 7a; Inunity 3c; One and Many la; 
Time 2b -2c. 

The issue concerning divine freedom in relation to the necessity of this world and the pos- 
sibility of other worlds, see God 4e, 5g; Liberty 5d; Will 4b. 

Other discussions of the uniformity of the world’s matter, see Astronomy 8a; Change ioc; 
Matter ib; Mechanics 4a. 

Other treatments of the space and the size of the world, ree Astronomy 5; iNPiNirv ^d, 
4a; Space 3a. 

The issue concerning hierarchy or continuity in the order of nature, see Being 3a; Good and 
Evil ib; Life and Death 2, 3a: Nature 3b. 

The consideration of the woild’s rationality or intelligibility, see Mind loa; Nature 3a. 

Another discussion of the beauty of the world, see Beauty 7b; and for the goodness of the 
universe in relation to God’s goodness and the problem of evil, see God 4f, 5h“5i; Good 
and Evil id, 2b. 

The atomistic theory of the worlds growth and decay, see Element 5h; and for the religious 
dogma of the world’s end and related theological doctrines, see God 7g^h; Immortality 
5g; Prophecy 4d; Soul 4d(3). 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 

Listed below are works not included in Great BooJ(s of the Western World, but relevant to the 
idea and topics with which this chapter deals. These works arc divided into two groups: 

L Works by authors represented in this collection. 

II. Works by authors not represented in this collection. 

For the date, place, and other facts concerning the publication of the works cited, consult 
the Bibliography ot .Additional Readings which follows the bst chapter of The Great Ideas, 


1 . 

Aitcustine. De Genesi ad Utteram 

Aqi’ix.\s. Summa Contra Getitiles, bk ii, ch 32-38; 

BK IV, CH 96-^7 

. De Aetermtate Mtmdi 

Gslilfo. The Sidereal Messenger 

. Dialogo dei ma«mu sistemi 

DEscARThs. The World, ch i-h, vi xiv 

. The Principles of Philosophy, part 11, 21-22 

Hobbes. Concerning Body, part iv, cii 26 
Kant. Cosmogony 

. De Mundi Sensibilis {Inaugural Dissertation) 

. Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysic, par 

W. James. A Pluralistic Universe 

II. 

Aristarchits. On the Sizes and Distances of the Sun 
and Moon 

Epicurus, Utter to Herodotus 
. Letter to Pythocles 

Philo Judaeus. On the Eternity of the World {De 
Aeternitate Mundi) 

. On the Creation of the World {De Opificio 

Mundi) 

Proclus. The Elements of Theology 
Saadia Gaon. The Boo\ of Beliefs and Opinions, 
treatise I 

Bernard Svlvestris. De Mundi Universitate 
Maimonides. The Guide for the Perplexed, part i, 

CH 72; PART II, CH 8-16, 22-2^, 25-30 

Bonaventura. Breviloquium, part ii 
R. Bacon. Opus Majus, part iv 
Nicolas of Cusa. De Docta Ignorantia, bk ii, 
CH 4-13 

Bruno. De Immense et Innumerabilibus 
Suarez. Disputationes Metaphysicae, xx-xxii, 
XXIX, xxxi (9, 14) 

Fontenelle. Conversations on the Plurality of 
Worlds 

Leibnitz. Monadology, par 56-90 


VoLTAiRF. Micromegas 
— -. Candide 

. “('hain of Created Beings,** “End of World,** 

in A Philosophical Dictionary 
I-APLSLii. The System of the World 
ScHLLii RM\('HFK. Thc Christian Faith, par 59 
A. Humboldt. Cosmos 
WiitwFLi. Thc Plurality of Worlds 
Cliiiord. “The First and the Last Catastrophe,’* 
in VOL I, Lectures and E^Ady^ 

Si ALi.(». Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics, 
LH 1 5 15 

C. S. PriRcp. Collected Papers, vol vi, par 1 85 -237 
Haickll. The Riddle of the Universe 
Roy(.i . The World and the Individual 
Duhlm. U systeme du monde 
EiNsru.v. Relativity' Thc Speaal and the General 
Theory 

Sidelights on ^lativity 

McTaca^art. The Nature of Existence, ch 28 - 51 
G. N. Lewis. The Anatomy of Science, 1 ssay vi 
Hlidec.c.fr. Sein und Zeit 

Jeans. Problems of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics 

. Aslfonomy and Cosmogony 

. The Universe Around Us, ch 4, 6 

Si HER. Kosmos 
Wfyl. The Open World, lect i 
Eddington. Stellar Movements and the Structure of 
the Universe 

. The Nature of the Physical World, ch 4, 1 1 

. The Expanding Universe 

Lovejoy. The Great Chain of Being 
Whitehead. Process and Reality 

. Adventures of Ideas, ch 7-8 

Planck. “The Unitjr of thc Physical Universe,” in 
A Sun'ey of Physici 

. The Philosophy'of Physics, ch i 

Milne. Kinematical kelatwity 
C. S. Lewis. Out ofw Silent Planet 
E. T. Whittaker, ^uce and Spirit 
Hartshorne. The Irvine Relativity 
Von Weizsacker. T%e History of Nature 
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Appendix I 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ADDITIONAL READINGS 


The Bibliography of Additional Readings provides information concerning the authors and 
works cited in the Additioiial Readings. In addition to the full name and dates of each 
author, the Bibliography gives as much of the following information as is appropriate to 
cjich work cited: the full title (and subtitle, if any); the name of the editor or translator, if 
these are identified in the recommended edition; the place of publication of the edition or 
translation recommended; the name of the publisher and the date of publication; the original 
title; the date and, in some eases, the place of composition or publication. 

Since the Additional Readings are 102 separate lists of authors and works, and the Bibliog- 
raphy is a single compilation of the titles which comprise these 102 lists, each was constructed 
according to different principles. The following statement of these principles serves to guide 
the reader in using the Bibliography in rebtion to the Additional Readings. 

^f*■lHORs’ Namks: In the Additional Readings, surnames arc used, with initials added only 
where necessary to distinguish identical surnames; for example, [. H. Newman. In a few 
exceptional cases, full names are used because* this is the more recognizable form; for example, 
Leonardo da Vinci. The common Anglicized spelling is emplo\cd for reference to foreign 
names. 

The alplu helical order of authors* names in the Bibliography is determined by the way 
in which the names appear in the Additional Readings. Initials do not affect the order; for 
example, J. H. Newman appears in the Bibliography as Newman, John Henry. When full 
names are used in the Additional Readings, the first name determines the alphabetical 
location of the author in the Bibliography; for example, Leonardo d.\ Vinci is listed 
under '‘L,** not under “D’* or “V.’' 

'I'lTLEs OF Works: In the Additional Readings, full titles arc generally used. In some cases 
abbreviated forms arc employed to avoid undue length All subtitles arc omitted. 

In the Bibliography, both title and subtitle arc us'd; and, witli few exceptions, the title 
is given as it appears on the title page of the edition cited. 

Titles are arranged in alphabetical older under the names of their authors. The alphabeti- 
zation of titles disregards initial Hnglish articles (n, and /Ae), but not prepositions {of, 
on, etc.). 

The titles of anonymous works are placed in alphabetical order among the authors* names; 
for example, Aucassin and Ntcolette appears in the Bibliography belwcen Athsnasius and 
Augustine. 

The opening words of a shortened title in the Additional Rcailings sometimes differ from 
those of the full title. In these cases, the short title precedes the full title in the Bibliography, 
and is placed in brackets; for example, Faradav’s Various Forces of Matter appears in the 
Bibliography as (\brious Forces of Maticrl A Course of Six Lecttircs (m the Various Forces of 
Matter and Their Relations to Each Other, 

The full title sometimes includes »hc names of a number of works, of which the Additional 
Readings cites only one. If the opening words of the full title differ from those of the title 
in the Additional Readings, the latter is placed in brackets and precedes the full title in the 
Bibliography; for example, Shaw’s Crude CrwuVio/ogy appears in the Bibliography as [Oude 
Criminology] Doctors* Delusions, Crude Criminology, and Sham Education, I'he alphabetiza- 
tion is determined by the bracketed title, since this is the title which appears in the Ad- 
ditional Readings. 

Translations; The manner of citing titles in the Additional Readings indicates whether a 
foreign work is available in Englisli translation. If no translation exists or is available, the 
title is given only in its original language. If, hoAvcver, the work has been translated, the 
English title is always used, sometimes in conjunction with its original foreign title. When two 
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titles arc thus given, uhich appears first depemis in large pait on the wording of the title 
page or the backbone of the volume which contains the tianslation. 

Some tiansUtions carr\ the original title in the piimarv plate, and use the translation as 
a secondary title. Some translations use only the English title. In these eases, where the work 
IS well known under its original tith, this is added in paienthcscs after the English title. 
Some translations use only the foreign title. In these cases, an English scrsion is added in 
parentheses after the oiiginal title. 

In the Bibliography, the titles of translated works are listed alphabetically according to the 
was in whicli they arc cited in the Viditional Rcidings It the original title is gi\eii first in 
the \dditional Readings, then only it is used in the Bibliographv If the 1 nglish title is given 
iirst in the \d<hlionil Readings, oi d oiilv it is used, then the work is listtd ilphalx ticallv in 
the Bibliography according to the English title In these cases the I* nglish iille is always 
accompanied oy the original title in pirtnlhcsts 

CoLLniiONS In the \dilitional Readings, the titles ol i ssavs or papers whuh aic pirts of a 
publisheil collection arc somctnnis given within c|uotatioti marks, followed hv the title of 
the collection, the latter appearing m italics, tor cvampic, I H ’Vivvmxn “Priv Ue fudg 
ment," in vol ii, and Stretches, or \f< Iiv\ \iv “ I he Fundamental I aw Behin<l the 

Constitution,” in Fkc Constitution Reconsidered In these eases ir is the italic i/td title of the 
collection in which the cssav or paper is published riihcr thin the quoted title of die css.iy 
or paper, which is listed in the Bihliogriphv , lor eximplc, the essiv by Mellwain in the 
example above is represented in the Bihliogiaphv hv the tollowing tnirv undf r MrlivvxiN, 
Cff SRI Es How VRO rhe C on^titution Reconsidered 

'Ihe title ot an tndivuhul cssav or piptr, or ol a single Uric poem, is sometimes ciitd 
in the Additional Readings without rclertnct to the collection in which it is piiblislu rl. 
In these cases, the title is italici/ecl, not quoted. Ihc mdnuliial woik is rtpicstntcd in the 
Bibliographv hv this title, and the bibliographical information includes the title ot the col- 
lection in which It IS published. 

A work listed in the Additionil Readings mav' be availible onl\ m a eolhetion or st t of 
volumes with a single collective tide EKe collective title and the numbti of the Noliiine in 
which the cited we)rk appears arc m< hide el in the bibliogi phie il information, lor ( sample, 
wltal 1 $ cited in the Additional Readings as “Auoijsiim On the is icpresentui in 

the Bibliography hv the following enliy under Ai ci stim, Ac’rli ius, Smni, Bisudi oi 
H ii »po “0/2 the frinity. In Vol ni. Select Library ” Select Library is a shoiltncil loirn ol the 
collective title of a set of volamis, t e ^ A Select Library of the Nuene and Rost Lathe •‘i 

of the CJtrtMan Chinch 1 d. bv P Sehall. Fust Series, 8 sols. 

When the full ride of a collection, and bibliogriphie.il iiitoi m.itinn about it, is given as 
part of the enti v tor a particular title, subsequent listings oi othti paits of the same < olK i lion 
inav refer back to the colhelivc tide bv using tbtd or qv or see above.” In olliM eists, 
only a shortened form ot the coUe-etive title is given in die entrv iisell ficre die toUteinc 
tide in full, accoinpanie'd bv bibliogr iphic il inlormaiion. is given in a note appende'd to the 
last entry for that author. 

Whole xnd P\ri Cfixnovs In all cases in which parts of .i work are rccommciifleii in the 
Additional Readings, the citation indicates these pirts in a mimher ot wavs II usuall> gives 
author’s, editor’s, or translator’s divisions ol the woik, such as book, part, ehaptei, sictuin, 
etc In the few eases where such divisions arc noi citable, it gives page rt'fcrrnccs toa parlicu 
lar edition. When page numbers are given, it is, of eoutsc, ne'ccssaryr to use this edition to 
find the pages cited. * 

When author’s or editor’s divisions are used, they arc usually applicable to all stindard 
editions of the work, especially il il was ungin.illv written in Isnglish^ In the case ot transla- 
tions, It somciimcs happens that the translator has made his ow n divisions of the work. V\ heic 
this IS so, the divisions indicated must be found in tlic particular tiatislarion specified in the 
Bibliography. Ihc author’s or translator’s divisions arc giv'^cn in the lame mannet as similar 
div iMons arc given in the Reference sections of the 102 chapters; i.e , rIc, pari , cii, si-c 1 , etc., 
followed by the number of the division in Arabic or Roman numeral; aecoi ding to the usage 
of the work cited. 

Sometimes letters or numbers, without part names, signify subordinate divisions of the 
author's work, for example, Hegll. The Phenomenology of Mind, iv, u These arc given 
prc( isclv as they appear in the works themselves. 

In a few cases, the recommended part of an author’s work is titled. Such titles arc placed 
in parentheses after the title of the work itscif; for example, Pf&uv. Baste Vetaies (Freedom). 
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Chronoloc.ical Ordi-r In the Additional Readings, the titles arc listed in a chronological 
order; or, more prcciselv, they are divided into two groups, each in chronological order 
The first of these consists of works written by the authors represented in Great of 

the Western Worlds but not published in this set, the second consists of works b\ other 
authors. 

1 he Older is dett rmined in the same w \y in both groups — by the date of an author’s work, 
not bv his birth or death dale For each title listed in the Additional Readings, tiic deter- 
mining or Older date is given in the Hibliograph\ 

For all contemporary works, and works written in Fnglish which appear in onJs one 
edition, the dale which follows the place of publication and tin name of the publisher is 
the order date. 

1 oi all translations, the order date is the date of the original writing or publication I his 
IS given in parentheses, along with infoimation about tlu original title and its place of writing 
or public ition. 

Siinilarlv, for woiks which have been recently republished or which exist in several 
editions, the older elite is the date of the original publication, or perhaps the date of com 
position This date is given in parcnthtscs If it is the date of composition, it is given by 
Itself If It is the dale of i first edition or an original publication of ihi work it is given with 
other hibliographieal inform ition 

When pirts of coUcitions poems, essivs, plavs— aie individually citcil, the order is 
determined by the elite, in parentheses, of the individual work, not by the publication date 
of the collci lion 

When tlu tniiy for a piriieiilar title in the Bibliography includes two ditcs the order 
• * • ’s alw ivs the one in flu pireiilheses at the end of the entrv 

\ t|uestion milk in eonjunition with a da^' signihes that it cannot be ditf rmined with 
celt lints . the letter r (tor circa^ or about *) signifies that the date is legaidtd as an ip 
pioMin Ition 

In a greit inanv easts, more than one work is cited foi a particular authoi and often the 
publication d ite, or even the date of composition, is dilheiilt to aseerlain 1 hiv is tspciiallv 
Triu of works written m antK]iiit> Hence the chronologic tl principle had to be ipplicd with 
the folU^wing qualilie itions 

1. When twe) or more woiks bv the same author are cited, they arc grouped together 
unde r his name in siriet chronological scijuenec I he chronologic d position of such a 
gioLip of titles is d( tci mined bv the d itc of the most recent title in the group lienee, 
the whole senes of individual titles in a list of Additional Readings mav not be m 
strict chronological sccjucnce 

2. If the work was published in the author’s lifetime, the date used (if iv iilibh) w is 
thil of Its iirst publication In the ca^c of posthumouslv published work*?, the dale 
of composition was used. 

^ In the case of works for which no public Jiion or composition dale was iv iiliblc. the 
diic of the iiithor N death w is usuillv subsiiiiiiccl, or as indicating the nciicxl in 
which he flouiished, the median date of the aiiihoi s hie 

4. In the ease‘ of leeUixcs liter eomptUd ind piib^shed as books, the due tlie lectures 
were first delivered w is used 

5 In the c isc of 1 woik published in severil volumes over a period ot vears. the piibhea- 
tion date ot the first volume w.is used 

6. In the rase of collections of ,'ipers or css,ivs published dining the author's lifetime 
and wilhm a short lime of the first scattered public tiion of the individual pipers or 
essiivs, the date used w is llit publication dite of the collection But when the eollee- 
tion was published posthumouslv, or a lemg lime elipscd between the first scattered 
publication and the publication of the collection, the median dale of original publica- 
tion dates was used. Whenever one set of dates could not be dcfinilelv determined, 
the other was used. 

7. If a collection, published posthumouslv, icprcsenicd the bulk of an author's writing, 
a date m the middle of his productive period was chosen 

8. When a single essay from a collection was cited, the date of the original publication 
of that essay was used, not the publication date of the collection. 
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9* In the case of single plays, the date used was that of original publication or first per- 
formance, whichever could be more definitely ascertained. If both were equally 
ascertainable, the earlier was used. 

10. The publication date of a single lyric poem was used if it appeared separately before 
its appearance in a collection. Otherwise the date of the collection was used. 

Because the foregoing factors affected the application of the chronological principle, the 
authors are frequently not listed in strict chronological order in the Additional Readings. 
However, the precise chronological position of each author can be determined by his 
life dates, w'hich appear in the Bibliography. A question mark in conjunction with these 
dates signifies that they cannot be determined with certainty; the letter c, signifies that a 
date is regarded .is an approximation; and Jl, (for ^oruit) indicates that a dale given is the 
period when the author fiounshed. 


Abaii.ard, Peter (1079-1142) 

Otalectica. In Ouvrages Mdits pour servir d Phis- 
totre de la philosophic scolastique cn France. Ed. 
by V. Cousin. Paris: Imprimcrie Royalc, 1836 
(before 1125). 

--Ethics. Ed. and trans. by J. R. McCillum. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1935 (Scito Teipsum^ seu Ethica^ 
before 1140). 

— The Glosses of Peter Abailard on Porphyry. In 
Selections from Medtet/al Philosophers. Ed. and 
trans. by Richard McKeon. 2 vols. New York; 
Scribner’s, 1929-1930 {Petri Abaelardi Glossae in 
PoTphyrium). 

—Introduciio ad Theologiam. Ed. by V. Cousin. 
Pans, 1859 (ii36r-ii4o). 

— The Letters of Abelard andHeloise, Trans, by C. K. 
Scott Moncriffif. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1929 
{c. 1130-1140). 

Sic et Non. In Petri Abaelardi^ Opera Omnia. Ed. 
by J. P. Migne. Pans: Gamier, 1885. 

Abercrombie, Lasceli.es (1881-1938) 

. In Essay Towards a Theory of Art. Ixindon : M. 
Seeker, 1922. 

—The Theory of Poetry. New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1926 (originally pub. as The Theory of Poetry 
and The Idea of Great Poetry, London, 1921; 
1925), 

Abeiti, Giorgio (1882- ) 

The Sun: Its Phenomena and Physical Features. 
Trans, by A. Zimmermann and F. Borghouts. 
New York: Van Nostrand, 1938 (// sole, Milan, 
1936). 

Acton, John Emericii Edward Dalbcrg, Lord 
(1834-1902) 

Essays on Freedom and Power. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1948 {The History of Freedom in Antiquity 
and The History of Freedom in Christianity, both 
Bridgnorth, 1877). 

Ad\m$, Brooks (1848-1927) 

The Law of Civilization and Decay: An Essuy on 
History. New York: A. A. Knopi, 1943 (Loniion, 
1895). 


— The Theory of Social Revolutions. New York: 
Macmillan, 191). 

Adams, Henry Brooks (1838-1918) 

The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma. Ed. 
hv B. Adams. New York: Macmillan, 1920 
(1894-1910). 

—The Education of Henry Adams. Modern Library, 
New York: Random House, 1941 (1906). 

—Mont Saint-Michel and Chartres. New Yoik: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927 (Washington, 1904)^ 

Adams, Iohn (1735-1826) 

A Defence of the Constitutions of Government of 
the United States of America. In Vols. iv-\i, 
Worlds of John Adams. Ed. by C. F. .\dams. 10 
vok Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1850-1856 
(1787). 

Adler, Mortimer Jerome (1902- ) 

Art and Prudence, a Study in Practical Philosophy. 
New York: Longmans, Giecn & Co., 1937. 

—Dialectic. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1927. 

—A Dialectic of Morals; Towards the Foundations 
of Political Philosophy. Notre Dame, Ind.: The 
Review of Politics, University of Notre Dame, 
1941. 

—Howto Thin\ About War and Peace. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1944. 

—Problems for Thomists: The Problem of Species. 
New York: Shced & Ward, 1940. 

Adrian, F.ik;ar D. (1889- ) 

The Basis of Sensation. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton, 1928. , 


Aesop's Fables. Tram, by V. S. Vernon Jones. New 
York: Garden Ci^ Publishing Co., 1939. 
Agard, Walter Ra fMONO (1894- ) 

What Democracy Meant to the Greeks. Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: Univ( rsity of North Oirolina Press, 
1942. 


Airy, Sir George I^iddell (1801-1892) 
Gravitation. An Wementary Explanation of the 
Principal Perturbations in the Solar System. I.on- 
don: Macmillan, 1884 (London, 1834). 

Alain, pseud, for ^mile Chartier (1868-1951) 
Systime des beaux-arts. Paris: ^itions de la 
Nouvelle Revue Fransaise, 1920. 
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Della Pamtglia, Milan: Institute Editoriale Itali- 
ano, 1910? (1443). 

Albertus Magnus (1193/1^06-1280) 

De Kfemoria et Reminiscentia. In Vol. ix, Opera 
(before 1256). 

^De Natura et Origine Animae, Ibid, (before 1256). 

— De Sensu et Sensato. Ibid, (before 1256). 

—[On the Intellect and the Intelligible] Treatises 
on the Intellect and the Intelligible. In Selections 
from Medieval Philosophers. Ed. and trans. by 
Richard McKcon. 2 voU. New York: Scribner’s, 
19219-1930 (before 1256). 

— Union with God. 'I'rans. by “a Benedictine 
of Princcthorpc Priory.” London; R. & T. 
Washbourne, 1912 (De Adhaerendo Deo^ c. 1278- 
1280). 
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Space, Time, and Deity. 2 vols. London: Mac- 
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[The Destruction of Philosophy] Tahdfot al- 
Faldstfat. Ed. by M. Bouyges. Bcyro»vh; Im- 
primerie Catholique, 1927. Also Destructio Phi- 
losophorum. In Opera Omnia of Avcrrocs. Venice, 
1527 (c. 1095). 
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1B25. 
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Appendix II 

THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
SYNTOPICAL CONSTRUCTION 


T he following essay is intended as a supplement to the Prcfece. The Pref- 
ace is the editor’s statement of the nature, structure, purpose, and uses of the 
Syntopicon. But, as therein remarked, it does not treat the intellectual and edi- 
torial problems which were hiced in constructing the Syntopicon, nor docs it ex- 
plain the principles and methods by which they were solved. 

Any sustained use of the Syntopicon will undoubtedly raise questions about 
these principles and methods. Such questions may arise from a purely speculative 
interest, or they may be prompted by a desire for more detailed guidance in the 
use of the Syntopicon— the ways in which it can be used, the procedures to facili- 
tate )is use, and the limitations to which its use is subject. This essay attempts to 
anticipate and to give systematic answers to such questions. 

Since different problems were faced and different principles followed in the 
several parts of the work, this essay is divided into the following sections: 

PAOB 

I. The Great Ideas and the Inventory of Terms . . 1219 

II. The Outlines of Topics and the Cross-References 1233 


III. The Introductions 1254 

IV. ’flic References 1265 

V. The Additional Readings 1295 


I. THE GREAT IDEAS AND THE INVENTORY OF TERMS 

The great ideas, like the great books, represent a selection. In both cases the 
criteria controlling the selection can be explained. In neither case do the purpose 
and rationale of the choice preclude the possibility of disagreement, even when 
due consideration is given to these criteria. 

No list of the great works of western civilization can expect unanimous and un- 
qualified acceptance by persons learned enough to judge. There may be disagree- 
ment concerning what constitutes a great book or concerning the principles which 
give form to the collection as a whole. But even when such disagreement is absent, 
there are likely to be differences with regard to the inclusion or exclusion of 
particular authors and titles. 

Under the circumstances, the most that can be hoped for is that these differ- 
ences concent no more than a small fraction of the whole. No greater measure of 
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acceptance need be sought for a list of great books than assent to a very large 
proportion of its contents by those who understand the purpose and criteria 
governing the selection. The editors believe that the 74 authors and the 443 
uorks^ included in Great Booths of the Western World form a collection which 
meets this test. 

The same test applies to the list of great ideas which are the titles of the 102 
chapters of the Syntopicon. The editors have reason to believe that the number 
of exceptions which might be taken to this list, by way of addition or subtraction, 
would be inconsiderable as compared with the total. But, as with the great books, 
so with the great ideas, the application of this test presuppases some understand- 
ing of the criteria of their selection. 

The purpose and principles underlying the compilation of Great BooJ{s of the 
Western World are stated and illustrated in the introductory essays that comprise 
Volume I of this set. Here we shall undertake to explain the compilation of The 
Great Ideas. The two explanations arc mutually supporting. 

Both the great books and the great ideas were chosen to represent the unity and 
continuity of the tradition of western thought. The great l^ks are those which 
deal imaginatively or intellectually with the ideas which arc fundamental through- 
out this whole tradition. Any important work -ancient, mediaeval, or modern- 
will necessarily be concerned with these ideas in some uay. What distinguishes the 
great books is the originality, the profundity, and the scope of their treatment of 
these ideas. Other books, important in some special field of learning, may have 
these qualities with respect to one idea or even to several related ideas, but the 
great books possess them for a considerable range of ideas, covering a variety of 
subject matters or disciplines; and among the great books the greatest arc those 
with the greatest range of imaginative or intellectual content. 

It seems fitting that the ideas which are the central insights and the richest con- 
cepts of western thought should be used as the touchstone - or at least as one of 
the principal criteria— for selecting the great books. In the deliberations leading 
to the selection of Great Booths of the Western World, the Board of Editors applied 
this test to particular authors and works. I’he reader can apply it for himself by 
comparing the 443 works which are published in this set with the 2600 or more 
important books listed in the Bibliography of Additional Readings. 

It is no less fitting that the books which are creations of the highest literary art 
and expressions of the most powerful thought in our tradition, should be used to 

^In the Table of Authors, Titles, and Author’s Divisions Cited, which concludes the Lxplanation of 
Reference Style, the number of authors* names listed is 71. Hamilton, Mdihson, and Jay. the authors of 
The Federalisty are listed in brackets because their names do not actually References. The 

number of titles listed is 437, not 443. The criterion used to determine th : number of individual works 
included in Great Boo^s of the Western World was not the same as the prut :iplc followed in selecting the 
separate titles to cite in the References. For example, each play of Shakesp are, each essay of Montaigne, 
each one of Plutarch’s Litres was regarded as an mdividual work; whereas C liauccr’s Canterbury Tales was 
counted as a single work, as were Shakespeare’s sonnets. But in the Refefences, for reasons of conven- 
ience, tlie titles of particular essays by Montaigne are not cited; instead the collective title, Essays, is 
used. But the titles of the particular lives and the titles of the particular talcs in Plutarch and Cliaucer are 
cited. Hence there is a dinerence between the number of distinct titles cittd in the References and the 
number of individual works which comprise Great Boo\s of the Western World, 
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determine which arc the great ideas in that tradition. The work of constructing 
The Great Ideas began with a list much longer than the 102 chapter titles of the 
Syntopicon in its final form. During the first two years of preliminary work, the 
editorial staff operated with this list of possible terms, progressively reducing the 
number to the 102 which were finally selected. 

The great majority of terms eliminated were those which did not appear to , 
receive extensive or elaborate treatment in the great books. They were terms that 
did not seem to have a lively career —a continuous and complex development 
throughout the three-thousand-year tradition of the great books.The editors used 
the actual content of the great books as the test whereby to separate a small set of 
truly great ideas from a much larger number of important concepts or notions. 
The reader can apply this test himself by comparing the 1800 concepts listed in 
the Inventory of Terms, with the 102 ideas that are treated as the principal 
terms in the Syntopicon. 

It seems circular to say that the great books are those which deal most fully and 
significantly with the great ideas, and that the great ideas arc those dealt with 
most fully and significantly in the great books. C'ircularity in definition is not, 
however, alw'ays a grievous fault. We recognize, for example, the good sense of 
saying that, among works of art, the best are those preferred by persons of the 
best taste and greatest critical competence; yet we also find it necessary to say 
that, among the critics of an art, the best and most competent are those who like 
the best works best. That each is used to measure the other does not invalidate 
the measure for anyone who perceives that the same principle— the principle of 
artistic excellence— is operative, though differently, in both measurements. So, 
too, the same principle — that of cultural significance in the tradition of western 
thought— determines which are the great Ixx^ks and which the great ideas. When 
this is understocxl, the use of each to measure the other will seem justified. 

The editors w'crc keenly aware of this problem during the period in which the 
two lists— of the great books and the great ideas— were being shaped and given 
final form, each by reference to the other. But the record of their deliberations 
will also show' that the circularity was far from complete, "lliat it deals in an im- 
portant w’ay with the great ideas of western thought is not the only criterion of a 
great boo^, l hat it receives significant treatment in the great books of the western 
tradition is not the only criterion of a great idea. Other criteria were present in the 
construction of both lists. Ycl even these may not be altogether independent. For 
example, the recognition that the great lx>oks are not merely monuments of our 
literary and cultural past, but also books of contemporary eminence, parallels the 
recognition that the great ideas are not merely the vehicles of traditional thought, 
but also the notions which men must use today in thinking about contemporary 
realities. The fundamental fact which somehow emerges is that the greatness of 
the books and the greatness of the ideas derive from the same source. 

The correlation between the great ideas and the great books is thus an 
answer to the question, Why were these 102 terms chosen as the basic divisions of 
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the Syntopiccm? If the bodes had been radically different, the ideas svould have 
been different also. If, for example, world culture were now an historic reality, and 
if a set of books were chosen to represent the unity and continuity of a world 
tradition, the list of great ideas would probably differ in a number of striking 
respects. But it is the western world, not the whole world, of which these are the 
great books and the great ideas. 

It is the western tradition as a whole that the great books as a set represent. 
But each one of the great ideas, not the total collection of them, staneb in relation 
to the whde tradition represented by the set. One indication of the greatness of 
these ideas is that each of them pervades the entire tradition. If, for example, the 
set of great books had been restricted in any way— to represent the culture of 
antiquity exclusively or only modern thought, or to represent what is sometimes 
called “the scientific tradition” as opposed to “the tradition of humane letters” — 
then a somewhat different set of terms would have had to be chosen as the great 
ideas of that partial or sectarian tradition. 

Not all of the great ideas are equally extensive in range. Not all have equal 
vitality in all the epochs of western civilization, or equal significance for all its 
intellectual phases. In this sense they are not all equally great. 

Ideas like Knowledge, Man, God have the maximum range, pervading all ihe 
major periods and also all the divisions of learning or kinds of literature. Ideas like 
Justice, Liberty, State, and Wealth on the one hand, or like Matter, Space, 
Time, and World on the other, have universality insofar as they are basic con- 
cepts in all periods of the western tradition. They are discussed from one end of 
the great conversation to the other. But they are not d^iscussed in all the great 
books, for they are not relevant to every imaginative or intellectual consideration. 

Still other ideas do r\pt run evenly throughout the entire tradition. Oligarchy, 
Prophecy, and Angel, for example, have a more lively incidence in ancient or 
mediaeval than in modern thought. Evolution and Progress are examples of an 
opposite sort. There may be anticipations of these ideas in ancient and mediaeval 
thought, but not until the modern period do they become dominant notes in 
man’s view of nature and history. 

These exceptions to the universality— in time and interest— of the great ideas 
testify to the principle followed in selecting the loa basic terms of the Syntopicon. 
For the most part, these terms have the requisite universality. Hie reader can 
verify this for himself by observing the distribution of authors and books cited in 
the Reference sections of the various chapters. He will foul that authors of every 
period have a voice in the conversation, and that almust every sort of book is 
represented— poetry, science, history, philosophy, theology. He will also find, 
however, that, except for the truly ubiquitous ideas, one or another branch of 
learning or literature may predominate, and sometimesja whole field of inquiry 
may be absent. Some ideas, by the intensity of their significance for one epoch or 
one department of human thought, make up for their limited range or scope. To 
admit these to the company of the great ideas, the requirement of universality 
was relaxol. 
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The varying lengths of the 102 chapters, ranging as they do from 1 1 to 62 pages, 
cannot be taken, without some qualification, as a measure of the universality of 
these ideas in the tradition of western thought. The length of a chapter does not 
depend only on the volume of the references— the number of authors, books, and 
passages cited; it depends also upon the complexity of the idea, that is, upon the 
number of topics required to state all the related meanings, problems, or issues 
which have b^ discussed in the name of that idea. But these two factors taken 
tc^ether do account for the size of each chapter. The varying chapter length 
therefore indicates a gradation among the 102 great ideas, with respect to their 
universality or ubiquity in extent and to their interior complexity or manifold 
significance in intent. 

It is impossible to define any minimum degree of range and amplitude which 
distinguishes the ideas selected for syntopical treatment from the hundreds of 
other terms that were eliminated in the early stages of the work. With regard to 
the vast majority of those eliminated, a clear and certain Judgment was possible, 
in the light of criteria already stated. There were, of course, borderline cases in 
which the decision to include or exclude a term remained doubtful even after 
piuluiigcd deliberation. Such decisions had to be made, finally, in a somewhat 
arbitrary fashion, in terms of practical criteria not yet stated. One of these, for 
example, was the necessity for some limitation on the number of chapters. In 
some cases, the significance of the dropped term might be adequately covered in 
the analysis of other terms which more clearly deserved inclusion. 

The first list of possible terms numbered upward of 700. It might serve some 
purpose to present a brief sampling of the terms which, while among the most 
likely candidates for inclusion, were discarded in the early stages of the work. 


analysis 

generation 

persuasion 

society 

axiom 

grammar 

population 

sovereignty 

authority 

giowth 

possibility 

spint 

becoming 

harmony 

poverty 

style 

belief 

heredity 

poucr 

substance 

chaiactcr 

hero 

prediction 

superstition 

choice 

hope 

probability 

synthesis 

conquest 

ideal 

production 

taxation 

contemplation 

imitation 

profit 

teaching 

creation 

inference 

property 

temperament 

criticism 

instinct 

providence 

theory 

deduction 

intuition 

purpose 

thought 

doubt 

jurisprudence 

reality 

tolerance 

environment 

learning 

republic 

tradition 

equality 

marriage 

revelation 

use 

essence 

methodology 

revenge 

utopia 

equity 

money 

rights 

value 

fact 

nutrition 

ruler 

volition 

&ith 

obedience 

salvation 

wages 

fallacy 

organism 

self 

woman 

force 

ownership 

sex 

worship 

friendship 

patriotism 

skepticism 

youth 
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The penultimate list consisted of 115 terms. Thirteen of these were finally 
dropped: analogy, biology, body, community, empire, genus and species, health 
and disease, individual, light, music, order, person, tragedy. F'rom that point on, 
the words or pairs of words chosen to express the great ideas numbered 102. 


The two mfasi^rfs of intrinsic greatness — scope and significance —do not 
fully explain all the eliminations from the original list. Certain arbitrary factors 
were operative in the final determination of the 102 chapters of the Syntopicon. 

In the first place, a number of words do not appear as chapter titles simply 
because they are synonyms of words selected as principal terms. For example, 
“freedom,” “motion,” “conflict,” “obligation,” ind “universe” were discarded in 
favor of thcii synonyms: “liberty,” “change,” “opposition,” “duty,” and “world.” 

In the second place, certain words were paired, either foi convenience of treat- 
ment or because they are usually discussed togethci in the great books. Some- 
times these words represent fundamental opposites: good and e\il, life and 
death, necessity and contingency, one and many, pleasure and pain, same 
and other, universal and particular, virtue and vice, war and peace; and some- 
times they represent closely associated terms; custom and convention, memory 
and imagination, sign and symbol. Opposites were not alv\n)s made expheir, 
especially if one of the pair was a purely negative term (e.g., justice and in|usticc, 
prvidcnce and imprudence, temperance and intemperance); and this pilicy al- 
fected the decision not to pair “cowardice” with “courage.” Noi were closely 
associated terms always indicated in the chapter title. For example, “becoming” 
might have been associated with “change,” “friemiship” with “love,” “society” 
with “state,” or “despotism” with “tyranny,” just as “symlxil” is associated with 
“sign,” or “convention” with “custom.” The decision in each of these cases 
rested upon considerations germane to the treatment of a particular chapter, in 
itself and in its relation to other chapters. 


With one exception, the decisions made with regard to synonyms and the 
pairing of words do not affect the number of chapters, but only the character and 
the number of w»ords which appear in the chapter titles. That one exception is 
the pairing of “memory” and “imagination”; each might conceivably have been 
the title of a separate chapter. Joining them in a single chapter avoided a certain 
amount of duplication in the topics and references w'hich would ha\c appealed 
under each. 


This leads us to a third principle - a principle of convenience— which alfccled 
the number of chapters. The number might have beep made smaller by sub- 
ordinating certain terms to others among the 102. For dxample, all the fbims of 
government (aristocracy, democracy, constitution, monarchy, oligarchy, tyran- 
ny) might conceivably have been treated as topics origroups of topics in the 
chapter on Government; all the virtues (courage, justice, prudence, temperance, 
wisdom) might have been similarly treated in the chapter on Virtue and Vice. 
But convenience dictated a separate treatment of each pf these notions in order 
to avoid the excessive complexity and unwieldy length which would have rc- 
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suited from the number of topics and the volume of the references these chapters 
would have had to contain. 

The number of chapters might also have been expanded, as, for example, by 
dividing Memory and Imagination into two chapters; or by breaking a laige 
and complex chapter into a number of smaller ones. This might have been done 
in the case of Bfinc, by substituting chapters on existence, essence, substance 
reality. The reason which operated against such multiplication of chapters was 
(as already stated) the desire to avoid excessive duplication among topics and 
references. 

To the extent that such piagmatic criteria or reasons of convenience were 
operative, the number 102 and the list of terms chosen as chapter titles are some- 
what arbitrary. But this unavoidable arbitral mess does not affect the character 
of the terms selected as the great ideas of the western tradition. Their character 
would have been the same had the number been 92 or 112. It would have been 
the same had other words been used to express the same meaning -if, for example, 
“freedom” had been used instead of “liberty,” or “universe” instead of “woild.” 
What is not aibitrary, in short, is the distinction between the character of the 
tcn.i-. -/‘lectcd, and the charactei of those eliminated because they do not func- 
tion as major centers or pivots of discussion in the great books. 

All the iLiMiNATrn terms, and many more, appear in the Inventory of Terms. 
The Inventory has 1798 entries, whereas the original list of possible terms num- 
bered less than 1000, In analyzing the basic concepts, it was discovered that terms 
not thought of as candidates for priinary treatment, had significance as subordi- 
nate concepts. 

T he composition of the Inventory of Terms tends to throw light on the charac- 
ter of the great ideas, and to confirm the distinction between primary and sub- 
oidinate concepts. But it must first be observed that not all of the words that 
appear in the Inventory of Terms express subordinate concepts. Some, as w’c have 
alicady seen, are synonyms for the words chosen to express the great ideas; and 
some are words which, if not strictly synonyms, have a significance coordinate 
with that of the great ideas. Some have even more generic meaning than the 
chapter words, ami some arc chapter titles, 

T'he concept of a republic or of icpublican government is, for example, coordi- 
nate with the idea of a constitution or of constitutional government; but the idea 
of Constitution, with its coriclative notions of constitutional law and the prin- 
ciple of constitutionality, better served the purpose of analyzing this whole com- 
plex of notions as they appc*ar in the great |xilitical and historical books of the 
western tradition. In other cases, a word w'hich at first seems coordinate in mean- 
ing is found, on closer examination, to have less generality, at least so far as the 
great books are concerned. T his is true of “becoming’ as compared with change,^^ 
“friendship” as compared with “love," or “atom” as compared with “element.” 
In their greater amplitude, the chapters on Element, Love, and Change provide 
places for adequate treatment of these subordinate concepts. 
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Certain terms which may at first appear coordinate with the 102 great ideas ate 
actually more rather than less general in their significance. "Society” and 
“thought,” for example, express concepts which require a number of chapters, in 
part or whole, for their adequate treatment. The entry under “thought” in the 
Inventory of Terms refers the reader to a large number of chapters, such as Idea, 
Judgment, Language, Memory and Imagination, Mind, Reasoning. The word 
“thought” is not only more general but also more indefinite; these chapters cover 
the discussion of thought in the more definite terms in which it occurs in the 
great books. 

The situation with respect to “society” is not quite the same. The entry under 
“society” in the Inventory of Terms refers the reader to a number of chapters, of 
which t^'o— Family and State— deal with the two main types of society or 
community («>., the domestic and the political). For the most part, the great 
books discuss the fiimily and the state rather than the more generic notion ot 
society or human association as such. For the most part, they do not discuss 
primitive societies which are strictly neither families nor states; and if they con- 
sider other types of association, such as economic corporations or religious com- 
munities, they do so in relation to the fiimily or the state, llie generic concept of 
society is treated fully at the generic level only in the comparatively recent liter- 
ature of sociology and anthropology. 

It should be clear from these two examples that words expressing concepts more 
generic than the great ideas, are relegated to the Inventory of ’I’erms according to 
the same principle as that applied to words expressing subordinate concepts. In 
both cases the standard is set by the range and level of the discussion in the great 
books. 

With a few exceptions, such as “thought” and “society” (which are more 
generic), or “republic” (which is coordinate), the vast majority of the words listed 
in the Inventory are subordinate terms. Many arc words which actually appear in 
the phrasing of one or more of the topics under the great ideas; or they may be 
synonyms for these words. Some are words which are implied by the meaning of 
one or more topics. Such words and their synonyms are listed in the Inventory, 
as well as words verbally present in the topics. 

As THE 2987 topics OF THE Syntopicon state the themes which are discussed under 
the great ideas, so the words listed in the Inventory represent the terms in which 
those themes are discussed. For both, the ultimate point i^f reference is, of course, 
the content of the great books and of the tradition they Represent. Through the 
intermediation of the topics, the terms of the Inventory Reflect the same princi- 
ples of selection as do the great ideas. This accounts for diwrcnces between the In- 
ventory of Terms and other basic word lists, such as Baldwin’s Dictionary of 
Phihsophy and Psychology, Lalande’s Vocabulaire techmqui^ critique de la philoso- 
phic, the general terms contained in the classified listing cn articles in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britanmca, and the abstract titles under the classification of articles in the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. All of these necessarily include technical terms 
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of highly specialized import in particular fields of inquiry. TTiey also tend to re- 
flect predominantly the state of knowledge and opinion in the 19 th and 20 th 
centuries— the latest developments of the tradition rather than the whole of it. 

The Inventory of Terms consists mainly of words in common use. It is not the 
vocabulary of philosophy, science, or any other special study. It is the basic 
vocabulary of ordinary speech concerning ideas which belong not to the last 
century or to the present day, but to the collective, common wisdom of mankind. 
ITiough most of its words have currency in contemporary English speech, they 
also have currency in the thought of thirty centuries, no matter how they were 
verbally expressed, in a variety of languages, living and dead. 

An entry in the Inventory of Terms usually consists of a term followed by an 
enumeration of the topics in which that term is a significant element. There are 
two exceptions to this procedure, which deserve comment. 

For most of the terms listed, the relevant topics are cited in a single group in the 
alphabetical order of the chapters in which th^ appear. But for a certain number 
of terms, the topics arc divided into two groups, each arranged alphabetically. In 
these cases, topics of immediate relevance are distinguished from those of remote 
rck \ doce. The former state themes or issues in which the term under considera- 
tion is central to the discussion; the latter, those to which it tends to be peripheral. 

The secoml exception is the citation of whole chapters in addition to individual 
topics from other chapters. When whole chapters arc cited, they arc placed first 
in the enumeration because all their topics arc of maximum relevance to the 
term under consideration. The procedure of citing whole chapters was adopted 
initially in the construction of those entries which are the names of the great 
ideas themselves. It was extended to words which are synonyms for the chapter 
titles, and to a small number of other words which express terms of considerable 
magnitude. 

The reason for the inclusion of the chapter names and their synonyms in the 
Inventory of Terms should be immediately apparent. Each of the great ideas is 
involved in the meaning of topics in other chapters. The fact that each of the 
great ideas is implicated in the analysis of many others shows the interconnection 
of the ideas, a point to which we shall return presently. It also helps to indicate 
the difference in magnitude— in topical range — between the great ideas and all 
subordinate notions. 

In almost every case, the names of the great ideas (or their synonyms) have 
a greater number of topics cited for them in the Inventory of Terms than do 
other terms. This shows that they are the major terms in the tradition of western 
thought. They are the terms witli the most varied and manifold significance, and 
with the greatest incidence in the discussion of important problems. It might 
almost be said that they are the unavoidable terms in the principal areas of dis- 
course. That subordinate terms have a much more restricted topical range con- 
fimts the difference in discursive amplitude between them and the great ideas. 

The reader can therefore verify for himself, by examining the Inventory oi 
Terms, the dSflerence between the great ideas and all other terms. He need only 
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compare the number and variety of topics cited for the great ideas and for all 
other terms. By the same criterbn, he can also order all the other terms in the 
Inventory according to the degree to which they approach the great ideas in 
topical range. He would find that the class of terms which, by this test, most near- 
ly approximated the great ideas, is not large— probably much less than one hun- 
dred of the 1798 terms in the Inventory. These would be the borderline terms— 
the few whose omission from the company of the great ideas might be disputed. 

The 102 CHAPTERS OF Tiiii Syntopicon present the great ideas in alphabetical se- 
quence. The Inventory of Terms is also alphabetically arranged, partly for con- 
venient reference and partly to avoid the formulation of any rigid systematic 
order among the great ideas and their subordinate terms. Many systematic ar- 
rangements of these concepts are possible, and the adoption of any one of them 
w'ould be prejudicial to the others. The alphabetical ariangement admits all possi- 
bilities, and conceals all alike. On the other hand, as we have just seen, the Inven- 
tory of Terms reveals as well as conceals the relation of the great ideas to one 
another, and of other terms to them. But the relationships levcaled in the Inven- 
tory are not systematic in the sense of giving one idea or set of ideas logical prior- 
ity o\cr others. 

The Inventory of Terms merely shows the subordination of one concept to 
another insofar as the one enters into the topics which c\piess the content of the 
other. But this soit of relationship between two great ideas docs not place them 
in a fixed systematic order, for each may be sulx>rdinatc to the other; tliat is, each 
may be involved in the topics of the other. Liberty, fou^xainple, is involved in 
the topics of JUvSTicn, and Justice in the topics of Libi-ri y; Iniivitv is involved 
in the topics of Space, Time, Matter, and World, and they in turn aie involved 
in the topics of Infinity. 

Other types of relation among the great ideas aic indicated in the Introductions 
and the Cross-References, which arc, respectively, the first and fourth parts of 
each of the 102 chapters. Both of these parts of the Syntopicon arc discussed at 
greater length subsequently in this Appendix, ilcic it is sufficient to point out 
that the interconnection of the great ideas which the Introductions and the 
Cross-References suggest, is an order no more systematic than that indicated by 
the Inventory of Terms. 

The Cross-References in one chapter call the reader’s attention to similar or 
related topics in other chapters. A particular Introduction usually refers the 
reader to other Introductions for a fuller consideration of certain matters, or for 
the exposition of affiliated points. That neither of these Jypes of connection sets 
up a systematization of the ideas, is simply shown by the|&ct that neither places 
them in a unique logical order. The Introduction and thqCross-Rcfcrcnccs mere- 
ly show that one idea is related to a number of other idca% without specifying the 
logical character of the connection. Without such specification, the network of 
connections set up by the Inventory of Terms, the Introductions, and the Cross- 
References cannot become a systematic order. 
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A systematic order of concepts belongs properly to the exposition of a doctrine. 
Tlie tradition of western thought contains a variety of doctrines, many of them 
conflicting. Of these, certainly of the principal ones, the great books provide the 
best and fullest exposition; anti their conflict appears most sharply whenever the 
voices in the great conversation engage in explicit controversy. The Great Ideas, 
as a syntopicon of the great books, must therefore avoid, so fer as that is humanly 
possible, any trace of systematic order. In no other way could it present the whole 
tradition free of prejudicial coloring by any one of its parts. In no other way could 
it embrace every variety of position without the distortion tliat would necessarily 
follow from a stronger attachment to one than to others. 

I>tachment is the essence of a purely dialectical treatment of ideas, as opposed 
to the dogmatic expo.sition of a particular doctrine -dogmatic nor in the sense of 
being without rational foundation or defense, but simply in the sense of being 
attached to st)me particular older of ideas in preference to all others. ITic ex- 
planations which follow, concerning the construction of the Outlines of 1 opics 
and the manner in which the Introductions were written, will offer further 
evidence of the dialectical detachment tliat was .sought in every phase of this 
work, because it was necessary for carrying out the conception of the Syntopicon. 
That dialectical detachment is prcscrvcxl by the alphabetical ordering of the great 
ideas insofar as it alike arlmits or conceals all possible orderings; and it is con- 
firmed by the non-systematic character of the various connections among the 
great itleas, as the.se are indicated by the Inventory of Terms, the Cross-Refer- 
ences, and the Introductions. 

TiiesI' conni’ctions, •niot'rai not stSTFMATic, arc neither hapharatd nor in- 
significant. They jx)int to various constellations of klcas which arc the conceptual 
patterns of major fields of learning or inquiry. 

Consider, for example, the interconnection of the ideas of Gover-nmlnt, 
F.\mii.y, ST.vrK, Law, 0)nstitctio.n, Duty, Justice, Libfrit, Man, Citizen, 
Slwery, Punishment, War, and Revolution; and of these with the ideas of 
particular forms of government, such a.s Aristocracy, I)f,.mocracy, Mo.narchv, 
Oligarchy, and Tyranny. 'Phc-sc ideas have more complex ami intimate rela- 
tions with one another than any of them has with such ideas as Animal, C'ha.nce, 
Definition, Evolution, Matter, Sense, Sotri,, or World. Their intercon- 
nection forms that constellation of concepts which characterizes the field of 
political thought, and tlistinguishcs it from all other fields. 

I'he interconnection of the ideas of Labor, Wealth, Justice, Liberty. Sl.av- 
ERY, Family, State, Revolution, War, and perhaps Democracy and Oli- 
garchy, forms the constellation of concepts which characterizes the field of 
economic thought. To take a more sharply contrasting example, the intercon- 
nection of the ideas of God, Man, iMMORTALirv, Fatf, Profhecy, Soul, Sin, 
World, .Religion, and Theology, and the relation of these to such ideas as Good 
AND Evil, Duty, Happiness, Virtue, Law, and Punishment, constitute the 
conceptual jiattern of religious thought. 
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In none of the preceding examples is the enumeration of ideas intended to be 
exhaustive. In each case, only the principal concepts are mentioned. But even if 
to these were ackled all the peripheral concepts— those having any appreciable 
degree of relevance to the subject matter— many of the great ideas would still be 
omitted from the constellation of concepts involved in a particular subject matter 
or field of inquiry. This indicates that every idea is not associated equally with 
every other. All belong together in the single intellectual firmament of western 
thought, but they also form separate sub-groups or constellations which delineate 
traditional subject matters. 

Yet one may wonder whether every great idea is not in some way related to 
every other— if not directly, then at least through the mediation of other ideas. 
Some evidence on this point is afforded by the examples given above. Politics and 
economics have common ideational elements. The concepts of Justice, Liberty, 
Slavery, Family, State, Revolution, War, Democracy, and Oligarchy are 
involved in both fields of thought. Politics and religion also have common idea- 
tional elements (wa., Man, Duty, Law, Punishment). By this measure they 
would seem to overlap less than do politics and economics. But whether they 
overlap more or less, it is through the relation of the various fields of inquiry to 
one another that each of the 102 great ideas has some degree of relevance to all the 
others. 

At different times in the tradition of western thought, the rna|or fields of in- 
quiry or subject matter have been differently conceived, and either more broadly 
or more narrowly defined. According to difleient doctrines, the relation of the 
fields to one another— the order of the sciences, the general groundplan of learn- 
ing — is differently construed. Hence it would be prejudicial and presumptuous to 
advance here a definitive formulation of concepts, central and peripheral, which 
separate or relate the traditional fields of inquiry, such as politics; ethics or mo- 
rality; economics; religion and theology; metaphysics; physics, biology, 01 the 
philosophy of nature; psychology, anthropology, or the philosophy of man; 
epistemology or the theory of knowledge; history and the philosophy of history; 
the liberal arts of grammar, rhetoric, and logic; poetry and the philosophy of art. 

By using the Syntopicon, the reader can discover for himself the grouping of 
the great ideas in the various patterns appropriate to distinct and related subject 
matters. In doing this he will be aided primarily by the Cross-References and the 
Introductions, and also to some extent by the Inventory of Terms. Instead of con- 
straining him by dogmatically imposing one against any ot|ier construetbnof the 
fields of learning, the Syntopicon leaves the reader free tp find, and even facili- 
tates his finding, th\; various and often conflicting constructions that have been 
made in the tradition of the great bodes. 

It may be observed that, op the various fields op learning named above, 
some are also names of great ideas, whereas others, which to be of equal im- 
portance, arc not. This fiict requires some explanation. It^also raises the question 
whether the great ideas are all ideas in the same sense. Is the idea which signifies 
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a field of learning or a subject matter, such as mathematics, physics, or theology, 
the same sort of conception as the ideas which signify basic notions in that par- 
ticular field? Is the chapter on Physics, for example, on the same level with the 
chapters on Change, Element, Matter, Space, Time? 

Clearly there is a difference between these two orders of ideas. The conception 
of a science, a subject matter, or a field of inquiry, is obviously different from the 
conception of the objects or realities considered in that field. One of the basic 
problems throughout the tradition of western thought has been the division of 
human knowledge, the definition of the departments of learning, the nature and 
order of the arts and sciences. Hence, among the great ideas, certain ideas have 
developed in the course of thinking about this problem. They are conceptions of 
the nature of particular sciences or subject matters. 

But not all subject matters which appear in the most recent classifications of 
the sciences are discussed at sufficient length in the great books to warrant their 
taking their place among the great ideas of the whole tradition. Psychology, for 
example, does not receive as much attention as physics, and so there is a chapter 
dealing with the conception of physics, but none dealing with the conception of 
psychology. Instead the consideration of psychology appears primarily as a group 
of topics in the chapters on Man and Soul. Grammar, likewise, does not receive 
the attention that logic and rhetoric do; accordingly, there are chapters dealing 
with the arts or sciences of logic and rhetoric, but none dealing with grammar. 
Instead grammar is considered in a group of topics in the chapter on Language, 
and also occurs in the chapters on Logic and Rhetoric, in topics which treat the 
relation of grammar to these other arts. 

By consulting the Inventory of Terms the reader will be able to discover in 
which chapters and under which topics consideration is given to the arts, sciences, 
or branches of learning whose names do not appear among the 102 chapter titles. 
It may be useful, however, to enumerate those chapters which deal with branches 
of learning or fields of inquiry. They are: Astronomy, Dialectic, History, 
Logic, Mathematics, Mechanics, Medicine, Metaphysics, PiiiLOsowiY, 
Physics, Poetry, Religion, Science, and Theology. 

With a few exceptions, each of these chapters is devoted entirely to the con* 
sideration of a discipline or subject matter- its definition, its scope, its principles, 
methods, and problems. The exceptions are the chapters on Astronomy, I Iistory, 
Mechanics, and Medicine, which arc concerned only in part with various con- 
ceptions of the nature, principles, and methods of the disciplines named. In part 
they dlst> include topics which state issues not about these sciences, but unthm 
them— issues about the objects studied in these sciences. 

The chapter on Astronomy, for example, includes discussions of celestial phe- 
nomena in general and of particular heavenly bodies; the cliapter on History 
includes discussions of the processes and patterns of historical change; the chapter 
on M^icinb includes discussions of the nature, causes, and classification of diseases 
and the general theory of health; and considerably more than half the chapter on 
Mechanics dsals with the basic notions in the science of mechanics, and the 
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concepts and problems of various branches of physical science. This part of the 
chapter on Mechanics is (along with such chapters as Space, Time, and Quan* 
tity) the complement of the chapter on Physics, which concerns itself entirely 
with the character of physics as an experimental science and as a philosophy of 
nature. 

The other chapters which are restricted to the consideration of the character 
and method of particular disciplines also liave their complements. The chapters 
on Definition, Hypothf.sis, Idea, Induction, Judgment, Opposition, Princi- 
ple, and Reasoning, for example, are complementary, in the sense indicated, to 
the chapter on Logic; the chapters on Infinity, Quantity, Space, and Time are 
complementary to the chapter on Mathematics; and so on for each of the chap- 
ters which revolve around the nature and methods of a particular discipline. 

That the chapters on Astronomy, History, Mechanics, and Medicine arc 
treated somewhat differently from the rest (being mixed chapters rather than 
exclusively concerned with the idea of a science or of its sub)ect matter), is ex- 
plained in the same way as the fact that the sciences of economics and psychology 
are treated in topics subordinate to the ideas of Wealth and Man. On purely 
logical grounds, these disciplines or branches of learning may be considered as 
important as Astronomy, Mechanics, or Physics, but as a matter of historic 
fact they have not been equally subjected to analysis, definition, and discussion 
in the tradition of western thought, especially when that is taken as a whole. .Ml 
such differences in treatment reflect the actual content of the great books rather 
than any theory developed apart from the books or according to the bias of one 
period or phase of the tradition. 

We have now sufficiently explained the selection of the 102 great ideas and 
their relation to one another and to the concepts enumerated in the Inventory of 
Terms. We have distinguished whatever was based, in the treatment of the ideas, on 
purely pragmatic considerations or reasons of convenience, from policies which 
were based on theoretic principles reflecting the conception of the Syntopicon 
itself. We have observed a number of differences among the great ideas: that all 
are not equally great, not equally complex in structure, or extensive in scope; that 
they vary in the range of subject matters to which they pertain or in the emphasis 
they receive in different periods or phases of the western tradition; that they are 
not all on the same level, some being coneepts of the branches of human learning, 
others concepts of the objects of human inquiry. 

One more point of difference among the great ideas retnains to be mentioned. 
That is the difference between what might be called thej“easy” and the “diffi- 
cult” ideas. The measure of this difference is the numb< r of distinct meanings 
which liave been attached to the name of an idea in the tradition of the great 
books. 

Two ideas represent the extremes between which all the test vary. One extreme 
is the chapter on Idea; it almost seems that no two of the great books which 
expound a theory of ideas use the word “idea” in the same sense. At the 
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other extreme is the chapter on Punishment; the authors of the great books may 
differ in their theories of the purpose or use of punishment, but they differ very 
little, if at all, on the meaning of the word “punishment.” 

In proportion to the degree of their systematic ambiguity, the great ideas arc 
more or less difficult as subjects for syntopical treatment. The names of the great 
ideas, like other words, have systematic ambiguity when their various distinct 
meanings are related according to some principle. That the ambiguity be syste- 
matic is obviously indispensable to the unity of each chapter dealing with a great 
idea. To preserve the unity of a chapter, some intelligible relation must obtain 
among all the senses in which its principal term is used in the topical development 
of the idea. The unity of each chapter depends on the existence of a common 
thread underlying all the twists in meaning that its principal term undergoes. 

Sheer equivocation— -that is, the use of the principal term in two absolutely 
unrelated meanings— would divide the chapter into two parts, with no reason for 
their being together except a purely verbal identity, of accidental origin. Hence, in 
proportion as the word expressing an idea is more ambiguous, the danger is 
greater that the systematic ambiguity may verge upon sheer equivocation. 

The handling of the systematic ambiguity itself, and the avoidance of sheer 
equivocation, are the two aspects of the semantic difficulty encountered in treat- 
ing almost all of the great ideas, because of their manifold or complex significance. 
The solution of this difficulty— different in different chapters according to 
the precise nature of the semantic pioblem in each— was achieved by means of the 
topical subdivision of the great ideas. The order and relation of the topics made it 
possible to take care of the order and relation of the various meanings of the idea. 
A fuller statement of the way semantic difficulties were overcome in the construc- 
tion of the Syntopicon belongs, therefore, to the next section of this essay, 
which deals W'ith the Outlines of Topics. 

IL THE OUTLINES OF TOPICS AND THE CROSS-REFERENCES 

The topics are the basic units of the Syntopicon. They perform a double 
function. The Outline of Topics in each chapter is the analysis of a great idea, 
setting forth its various meanings, its themes and problems; and the individual 
topics serve as the immediate headings under w^hich are assembled the references 
to the discussion of each particular subject in the great books. The topics are the 
major subdivisions of the discussion in the sphere of each of the great ideas, as the 
ideas are the main divisions of the whole discussion in the great books. As each 
idea represents a general field of discourse— a domain of learning and inquiry — 
covering a variety of related themes and problems, so, under each idea, the various 
topics represent the themes and problems which are the particular subjects of 
discussion in that field. 

To understand how the topics perform these two functions— that of analyzing 
the ideas and that of providing headings for the references — it is necessary, first, 
to consider the nature and variety of the individual topics; and, second, to exam^ 
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tne the scracture of the Outlines of Topics in the light of the principles which de- 
termined the order of the topics, the selection of certain topics and the omission 
of others. 

A topic is essentially a*sub)ect for discussion. The Greek word topos from which 
**topic^’ is derived literally means a place. Its literal meaning is retained in such 
English words as “topography” and “topology,” which signify the study of 
physical or geometrical places. The conception of a topic as a subject for discus’- 
sion is a metaphorical extension of this root meaning. A topic is a logical place; it 
is a place where minds meet to consider some common problem or theme. 

The minds may agree or disagree; they may argue the matter from different 
points of view; they may contribute to the discussion in a variety of ways — by 
offering examples, by proposing definitions or hypotheses, by stating analyses or 
arguments, by debating what has already been said, or by advancing a new view. 
But whatever form each contribution takes, it must be relevant, though it need 
not be relevant in the same way or to the same degree. The various contributions 
are relevant to each other through their relevance to the common theme or 
problem, and this gives unity to the variety of things being said. 

A topic, then, is a place where minds meet through being relevant to a common 
subject of discussion. It is a place at which an intelligible exchange of thought, 
insight, or opinion can occur. Wc recognize this when we refer to the topics of a 
conversation; and thereby wcalso acknowledge that a conversation, in order to be 
good, must have topics. The more conscious it is of its topics, the better a con- 
versation is, the better it can sustain relevance as it shifts from theme to theme. 

In this sense the conception of the Syntopicon is inseparable from the concep- 
tion of the tradition of western thought as a single great ranversation in which 
the best minds of every period and persuasion have participated. As the units of 
any good eon versa tion are its topics, so the units of the great conversation arc the 
3000 topics under which the Syntopicon cites rele\ani discussion in the great 
books. If the notion of the great conversation had been a myth, the Syntopicon 
could not have been constructed at all. To say that these two volumes of The 
Great Ideas make possible a syntopical reading of the great books, is to say also 
that they bear witness to the actuality of the great conversation. 

The traditional conception of a topic belongs to the logic of discussion— of 
dispute, controversy, or any other exchange of opinion among men. It is not 
necessary that every topic be disputed, for it to be true that every topic is neces- 
sarily disputable. Wherever a difference of opinion is possible, or wherever a 
variety of relevant views is conceivable, there a topic can br formulated, for there 
will be a meeting place for discussion. According to thi^ understanding of the 
nature of a topic, the 3000 topics of the Syntopicon arelthe meeting places of 
western thought. They arc not possible but actual topic! Discussion of each o£ 
them can be found in the tradition of the great books. 

To ACCORD WITH ITS LOGICAL FUNCTION, a topic must havc( a certain grammatical 
and, perhaps, even rhetorical form. For example, a topic is not a proposition. It 
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neither asserts nor denies anything. It is neither true nor fiJsc. It wuld be in- 
ap{>topriatet thereferCv to state a topic in a declarative sentence. 

If we consider the relation of law to liberty, we can assert, in a proposition, that 
the supremacy of law is the principle of political liberty; or we can deny this, if 
we say it is not the principle. But topic 7 b in the chapter on Law docs neither, and 
permits both. Thb topic— “The supremacy of law as the principle of political 
liberty”— merely presents for consideration one traditional formulation of the 
relation of law to liberty. 

It may be supposed that if a topic states a problem, it should be put in the 
form of a question. For example. Law 7 b might have been expressed thus: ’‘Is 
the supremacy of law the principle of political liberty?” or “Whether the su- 
premacy of law is the principle of political liberty?” But the interrogative form 
of statement is almost as restrictive as the declarative. It seems to call only for a 
Yes or No answer. If the issue were as simple as this, it might have been most ex- 
plicitly expressed in the form of a dilemma: "^Either the supremacy of law is the 
principle of political liberty or it is not.” But a dilemma of this sort does not ex- 
haust all the relevant possibilities. It is therefore a bad phrasing of the topic, and 
at the same time indicates what is wrong with the interrogative phrasing. It limits 
the iu}»ic to one question or one issue. 

The topic concerning the relation of law to liberty raises more than one ques- 
tion. Its phrasing permits such questions as, “In w'hat sense is the supremacy of 
law the principle of political liberty?” Furthermore, as phrased, the topic allows 
for more than an affirmation or a denial. It permits the expression of doubt on the 
subject; it permits the formulation to be entertained as an hypothesis for the 
purjxise of seeing wliat consequences follow; it is open to a variety of explanations 
or reasons for thinking that the supremacy of law is or is not the principle of 
political liberty; it is even open to the adduction of examples— particular instances 
in history or fiction which show the dependence of political liberty upon the 
supremacy of law, or the opposite. 

A topic, in short, must have greater amplitude than any other logical form of 
statement. The familiar grammatical forms of the declarative or interrogative 
sentence, or even the complex sentence w'hich expresses a dilemma, arc there- 
fore inappropriate for the statement of topics. Since it must be able to include 
all these and more, the statement of a topic must be less determinate in verbal 
structure. 

It is easier to say what a topic is not, than what it is or should be. If it must 
always be a less determinate expression than a sentence, and if it must usually be a 
more complex expression than a single word or pair of words (which are the 
verbal expression of terms, such as the great ideas), it would seem to follow that 
the proper expression of a topic is a phrase— often, perhaps, a fairly elaborate 
phrase involving a number of terms and signifying a number of possible relations 
between them. This general description of the grammatical form of a topic docs 
not, however, convey an adequate notion of the extraordinary variety of possi- 
ble phrasings. 
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An examination of the phraseology employed in the statement of the 3000 
topics of the Syntopicon will reveal many types of topical statement. Some topics 
are simple and others complex; and of the complex topics, some involve two and 
some more than tw'o component phrases, related as coordinate, as primary and 
secondary, or in some other way. For example, “The ideal of the educated man’" 
(Education la) is a simple topic; “The right to property: the ownership of the 
means of production” (Labor 7b) is a complex topic; and “The use and criticism 
of the intellectual tradition: the sifting of truth from erroi; the reaction against 
the authority of the past” (Progress 6c) is a more complex topic. We shall return 
presently to the problem of the complex topic, and especially to the consideration 
of the relation of its parts. 

For the moment, let us examine the various ways in which topics — simple or 
complex — are phrased. The following is a far from exhaustive sampling of the 
types of topical statement, but among the 3000 topics of the Syntopicon, there 
are many instances of each type. 

Courage i. The nature of courage 

Di\lectic I. Definitions of dialectic 

Chance 1. The conception of chance 

Government le. The attributes of gcxxl government 

Man I. Definitions of man: conceptions of the properties and qualities 
of human nature 

Pleasure and Pain 2. The causes of pleasure and pain 
Art 7^ . Art as a source of pleasure or delight 

Labor The kinds of work and the relationship of different types of 
workers 

Medicine 5^, The classification of diseases 
H.\ppiness 2^(2) Pleasure and happiness 
Causes 3 Causality and freedom 
Courage 7c. Courage in war 
Habit 3c. Instinct in relation to reason 

Aristocracy 2. The relation of art is toe racy to other forms of govern- 
ment 

Custom i. The distinction between nature and contention: its applica- 
tion to the origin of the state and of language 

Constitution i. The difference between governmciit by law and gov- 
ernment by men: the nature of constitutional feovernment 

Family 2^. Comparison of the domestic and political community in 
manner of government 
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Justice 3. The duties of justice compared with the generosity of love 
and friendship 

Art II. Myths and theories concerning the origin of the arts 

Democracy 5^. The theory of representation 

Government i . The general theory of government 

Evolution 4. The problem of evolution: the origin of plant and animal 
species 

Change 13. The problem of the eternity of motion or change 

Element 5^. Arguments for and against the existence of atoms; the issue 
concerning the infinite divisibility of matter 

Poetry 9^. The issue concerning the censorship of poetry 

Opinion 5^. Advantages and disadvantages of freedom of discussion 

Education 8 i. The economic support of educational institutions 

Experience 6^. The role of experience in politics: the lessons of history 

The foregoing examples illustrate various forms topics take according to the 
different kinds of subjects they propose for discussion. Some deal with the nature 
of a thing or its definition, some with its qualities or attributes, some with its 
causes, and some with its kinds; some deal with distinctions or differences, and 
some with comparisons or contrasts; some propose a general theory for considera- 
tion, some present a problem, and some state an Issue. Some— such as the last 
three above — are difficult to characterize by any formula. The reason for all these 
types of topical statement- and others not illustrated in the examples given — 
cannot be explained without reference to the Outline of Topics as a whole. 

In the Outline of Topics for each chapter, mam different kinds of topics are 
necessary to cover the whole field of discussion represented by a great idea, 'llius, 
for example, a topic like Courage i — “The nature of courage” — will occur in 
many chapters, for many chapters open with a consideration of the nature of the 
thing signified by their principal term. A topic like ARisTorR.\CY 2 — “The rela- 
tion of aristocracy to other forms of government” —will appear frequently, for 
the discussion of the principal term usually involves the consideration of its rela- 
tion to other terms; a topic like Emotion 2, “The classification and enumeration 
of the emotions,” or Labor 3, “The kinds of woik and the relationship of differ- 
ent types of workers,” will often occupy a place in an Outline of Topics because 
the classification or enumeration o: * inds is a matter considered in many fields of 
inquiry or discussion. The same can be said for the topics w'hich state theories, 
problems, issues, definitions, attributes, distinctions, comparisons, and so on. 

Under a great idea, many different kinds of subjects are discussed, and these 
arc represented by the various topics set forth in the Outline of Topics for each 
of the great ideas. It is not surpiising that the discussion of one idea should re- 
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seinble> in many ccspects^ the discusmn of another; hence we should not be sur- 
prised to find a certain sort of topic in chapter after chapter. Some kinds of topics 
will, of course, appear more frequently than others; some chapters will have a 
much greater variety of topics than others. 

The topics not only vary in type according to their subject matter; they also 
vary in scope or amplitude according to the broadness or narrowness of the theme 
they enunciate. Some are open to every type of discussion, whereas others seem 
to impose certain restrictions upon the type of discussion that would be relevant. 
A topic like "‘Arguments for and against the existence of atoms” specifically calls 
for arguments. In contrast, a topic like “The issue concerning the censorship of 
poetry” permits, in addition to arguments for or against censorship, discussions 
of the issue itself, dealing, perhaps, with its significance, its presuppositions or 
implications, and its relation to issues concerning the censorship of other forms of 
expression. Even broader or more open in this respect are such topics as “The 
difference between government by law and government by men” or “Art as a 
source of pleasure or delight.” 

In terms of what a topic purports to be, every topic should have a ceitain 
minimum amplitude. It should solicit and allow the expression of opposite opin- 
ions on whatever is the subject of discussion. Whether the topic happens to be 
stated positively or negatively, it should cover both negations and affirmations of 
the point in question. It may have greater amplitude than this, but this much at 
least it should have. Since a topic is a meeting place for minds that disagree or dif- 
fer, it is defective if its wording suggests one point of view or one position on an 
issue where many are possible, or where opposite argumerijt^ or views are known to 
exist. 

What has just been ;said applies to topics generally, as statements having a 
certain logical character. But because they arc intended to function as the com- 
monplaces of the great conversation, the topics of the Syntopicon should have 
scope or range of another sort, in addition to logical amplitude. Ideally, they 
should be so conceived and so phrased that each topic is able to solicit or to cover 
contributions from the whole range of authors and works included in Grear Boo/(s 
of the Western Worlds and from the books of the Bible as well. This means that 
the ideal topic is one which is open to contributions from the poets and historians 
as well as the scientists, philosophers, and theologians; which can cover every 
variety of doctrine or opinion that has been expressed in the tradition of the 
great books; and which is equally receptive to the imagination and thought of 
ancient, mediaeval, and modern times. 

These arc difficult requirements to meet. They demaiid a comprehensiveness 
difficult to achieve without falling into a vagueness whicn would render the topic 
useless or unintelligible. They demand, in the formulation of the topic, an almost 
perfect impartiality on the level of thought, and neutrality on the level of lan- 
guage. The more various and opposed the partisan views a topic tries to cover, 
the more difficult it is for the topic to be conceived impartially, that is, without 
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prejudice to any of these views, so that it seems to be formulated as if from no 
point of view. The more diverse and incompatible the terminologies in which the 
opinions to be covered are expressed, the more difficult it is for the topic to be 
worded neutrally, that is, without verbal coloration from one or another of the 
many vocabularies that have been used for the expression of relevant opinions. 

In view of such difficulties, it could hardly be expected that the ideal would be 
realized in the formulation of every one of the 3000 topics in the Syntopicon. 
Yet it is realized in many and approximated in a htirly large proportion of the 
rest. Those which fall short of the ideal seem to be of two main types. 

(1) Some topics are so conceived and phrased that their coverage is restricted 
to analytical or argumentative discussions — discussions of the sort which are to be 
found in expository works of science, philosophy, and theology, or in the dis- 
cursive passages of poetry and history, whether in the speeches of historical or 
fictional personages or in the comments of the poets or historians themselves. 
The conception and wording of the topic tends to exclude exemplary or imagina- 
tive material, of the sort to be found in the narrative passages of history or fiction; 
or in other instances, the topic tends to exclude material of purely illustrative 
significance, such as reports of experiments in scientific books. These topics fall 
short v/f the comprehensiveness of the ideal topic by virtue of the type of material 
they reject. 

(2) Some topics are so conceived and phrased that their coverage is restricted 
to the doctrines, theories, or opinions of one part, period, or phase of the whole 
tradition. The limitation on the range of materials which are admissible under 
such topics may be more or less stringent. Least restricted are those topics which 
fail to comprehend both pagan and Christian literature, because they are so con- 
ceived and worded that they apply to one or the other but not both of these two 
major phases of the western tradition. More restricted are those topics so con- 
ceived and worded as to apply only to a certain group of authors sharing a com- 
mon doctrine or vocabulary. Most restricted an- the topics which cover the 
thought of a single author. The last represents the extreme opposite of the ideal 
topics which cover the thought and imagination of every period and every 
variety of doctrine or opinion, no matter how they may be verbally expressed. 
But all three of these defective topics fall short of the ideal by virtue of their 
acknowledged failure to be impartial in thought or neutral in phrasing. 

The second of the two main types of defective topics fails to perform the 
logical function of a topic, and also fails to do what the topics were normally in- 
tended to do in the construction of the Syntopicon. Logically, a topic should be 
hospitable to differences of opinion nr opposite views on the same subject. If, for 
example, there are two or more contrary views on a given subject, it should be 
possible to formulate a topic which indicates the subject of the controversy in a 
manner that is impartial to all sides. But this was not always possible, because of 
difficulties inherent in the materials to be covered. It sometimes became necessary, 
in constnicting topics appropriate to the content of the great books, to state con- 
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trary views in a set of topics^ each worded to fit the particular view it represents. 
This set of topics then performed the logical function which, ideally, a single topic 
should perform; and from the point of view of the Syntopicon, the set of topics 
provided the remedy in all those instances in which logically defective single 
topics seemed to be unavoidable. It had the requisite comprehensiveness for a 
syntopical reading of the great books. 

Before wc examine the remedy, it may be useful to examine the reason it was 
necessary. The authors of the great books tend to have special vocabularies. This 
ha<! little to do with the diversity of the languages in which they originally wrote; 
it is rather the result of the diverse terminologies they use to express their thought. 
This is as apparent in English translations of their works as it is in their original 
languages. 

The more inventive and fecund a great mind is, the more it will shape the 
language it uses to fit its thought. To express a new idea or insight, a new word is 
invented or an old word given a novel meaning. Sometimes in the development of 
his own characteristic vocabulary, a great writer uses a new word for an old idea 
which he has appropriated and assimilated to his own thought. Sometimes the 
opposite occurs; the traditional word is appropriated or borrowed, but the idea 
which it long expressed is replaced either by a totally new, or at least by a variant, 
conception. 

It can be said without exaggeration that no two authors of the gicat lx>oks 
have identical vocabularies. This does not mean that they share no common 
terms— identical words with identical meanings. On the contraiy, even those who 
seem to be most divided by the differences in their terminologies give evidence of 
belonging to the same tradition by their common acceptance of a large number of 
terms. Yet, from the extreme at which they shaic a minimum number ol impor- 
tant terms to the extreme at which their basic vocabularies arc much more alike 
than different, this much can be said of any ttvo authors of the great booJ^s\ first, 
that they use some words in the same way and some differently; and 
second, that, when they use words differently, they are either expressing the same 
thought in different words oi are using the same woid to expiess wholly or par- 
tially diflerent notions. 

These facts do not make it impossible for the tradition of the great books to 
have the qualities of a good conversation. But the necessity of shifting from the 
vocabulary of one to the vocabulary of another makes it difficult, often extremely 
difficult, to discover and point out when the authors are talking about the same 
idea, and in what way their remarks arc relevant to th^ same theme, llicse arc 
the semantic difficulties which the Syntopicon had to overcome in order to reveal 
and record the existence of the great conversation. 

For the most part differences in terminology do n|>t make it impossible for 
topics to cover all authors who make some contribution to the discussion of a 
particular theme. Even though they do not all use tHe same word to express 
their thought, or do not attach the same meanings to the words they use in com- 
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mon, it is usually possible to find a neutral phrasing for the topic. If the relevant 
authors use the same words with different— but related— mtSLmngs, thelanguagcof 
the topic will have the systematic ambiguity necessary to cover these variations. 
If the relevant authors do not all use the same words to expiess their thought, but 
use words which are closely related in meaning, then it may still be possible to 
find a neutral phrasing for the topic. 

This may be achieved by formulating the topic in the words of ordinary dis- 
course, words which are not specially characteristic of any of the authors. Another 
method is to phrase the topic in the words used by one author or group of authors. 
This can be done without prejudice to the thought of the others when the key 
words in the distinct vocabularies of the several authors arc related as synonyms. 
It may even be possible to use synonyms in the phrasing of the topic, to represent 
the vocabularies of different authors. By any of these methods, the wording of 
the topic can be given sufficient systematic ambiguity to carry all the related 
meanings. 

Sometimes, however, the meanings which diTcrent authors attach to the same 
word are not closely related\ sometimes an author has coined words to express his 
meaning, or given certain words or phrases the stamp of his own doctrine; some- 
limes the W'ords used by an author have overtones or systematic implications 
which niiike it impossible to find synonyms for them in the language of other 
authors or in the vocabulary of ordinary speech. In all these cases, a single topic 
to cover ail the authors concerned would require phrasing so vague or so general 
that it could not contribute anything to the analysis of the idea under which it 
occurred. Such semantic difficulties were usually solved by the construction of a 
set of topics^ each phrased in the language characteristic of particular authors or 
groups of authors. The unity of the set \vas indicated by a topic w4iich served as 
the heading under which the particular topics were assembled. For the purpose of 
stating this unity, a vague or general phrasing of the heading was satisfactory, 
since the content of the discussion could be sufficiently indicated by the more 
explicit phrasing of the sulxjrdinate topics. 

For example, in the Outline of topics for the idea of Dialectic, four topics 
state four distinct theories of the nature of dialectic. The heading foi the group 
of topics— “ 2 . Diverse theories of dialectic” — merely indicates that the subordi- 
nate topics state the diflerent conceptions to be found in the tradition of the great 
books. "I'he four topics are phrased in a manner appropriate, respectively, to the 
thought of Flato, Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel and Marx. 

2a. Dialectic as the pursuit of truth and the contemplation of being 

2 b. Dialectic as the method t>l’ inquiry, argument, and criticism in the 
sphere of opinion 

2C. Dialectic as the logic of .semblance and as the critique of the illusory 
employment of reason beyond experience 

2 d. Dialectic as the evolution of spirit or matter 
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The use of the words “or matter” in topic ad shows how a single topic can be so 
phrased as to cover the thought of authors whose positions have a certain affinity 
even though they disagree as much as do Hegel and Marx. For both Hegel and 
Marx, dialectic is an evolution. Phrasing the rest of the topic in the alternative 
(»>., “of spirit or matter”) enables it to associate under one heading the Hegelian 
conception of the dialectic of spirit and the dialectical materialism of Marx. 

Another example can be found in the chapter on Idea. Here the six topics which 
appear under the general heading — “i. Doctrines of idea”— represent phrasings 
appropriate to groups of authors or to single authors. The six topics are: 

10. Ideas, or relations between ideas, as objects of thought or knowledge: 
the ideas as eternal forms 

\b. Ideas or conceptions as that by which the mind thinks or knows 

ir. Ideas as the data of sense-experience or their residues 

id. Ideas as the pure concepts of reason: regulative principles 

\e. Ideas in the order of supra-human intelligence or spirit: the eternal 
exemplars and archetypes; the modes of the divine mind 

if. Idea as the unity of determinate existence and concept : the Absolute 
Idea 

Again it can be pointed out that the wording of topics la and ic permits the 
association of authors whose doctrines are affiliated even though they do not 
agree — Plato with Locke in the case of topic la; Spinoza with Aquinas and 
Augustine in the case of le. 

Sometimes, however, *a topic that is restricted to the doctrine of one author 
may have to be introduced into a set of topics, all the rest of which have general 
or unrestricted range. TTiis happens most frequently when a particular autiior 
makes a contribution to the conversation, which no one else anticipates or echoes. 
Thus, in the chapter on Memory and Imagination, under the heading of a 
general topic, a specially phrased subordinate topic had to be introduced for 
the contribution of Freud. The general topic was “8. The nature and causes of 
dreaming”; the subordinate was “8d(i) The manifest and latent content of 
dreams: the dream-work.” 

In the chapter on Labor, under the general heading “7. Economic and political 
justice to the laborer,” a subordinate topic, specially phfased, had to be intro* 
duced for the cont(ibution of Marx; “7c(3) llie proletariat as a revolutionary 
class: its revolutionary aims.” 

In the chapter on Being, under the general heading “lb. The distinction be* 
tween substance and attribute, accident or modification! independent and de* 
pendent being,” a specially phrased subordinate topic hal to be introduced for 
the contribution of Descartes and Spinoza: “7b(4) Extension and thought as 
dependent substances or as attributes of infinite substanep.” 
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These restricted or doctrinal topics are exceptions to the rule. Most topics have 
a neutral phrasing and a systematic ambiguity which permit them to comprehend 
the whole tradition and all differences in doctrine or opinion. The great majority 
are topics like “The happiness of the individual in relation to the happiness 
or good of other men” (Happiness 5a)» or “Chance, necessity, and design or 
purpose in the origin and structure of the world” (Chance 3), or “The political 
regulation and censorship of education” (Eoi cation 8c). Topics of this sort 
contain no words prejudicial to the thought of any author, and impartially 
cover every variety of relevant opinion in the whole tradition of western thought, 
no matter how violently the opinions may differ. 

In short, the topical ideals of comprehensiveness and impartiality were achieved 
in the Syntopicon either by single topics or by sets of topics which comprehended 
the dialectical development of a concept or an issue in western thought. The 
rule followed was to employ single topics wherever they could be constructed, 
and to construct a set of doctrinal topics, or to introduce a doctrinal topic into 
the context of others, only when the semantic difficulties could not be otherwise 
surmounted, 

lo FOLi-OW THE Ri'LF OF USING siNci E TOPICS whcrcver they could be con- 
stiucted, and to approach the ideal of making them as comprehensive as possible, 
it v^as sometimes both necessary and desirable to formulate a complex rather than 
a simple topic. 

Examples of these two kinds of topics have already been given. The most 
obvious distinction between them can be most precisely stated in grammatical 
terms. The simple topic is undivided; its elements are words, all of which belong 
to the same phrase. The complex topic is divided; its divisions are indicated by 
two kinds of punctuation. A colon divides the complex topic into its two main 
parts. The first of these two parts is usually undivided, but the second may be 
divided into two or more subordinate parts by semi-colons. The two main parts 
of a complex topic are always separate phrases; when the second of these is di- 
vided, its parts are usually separate phrases. 

From this grammatical description of the complex topic, it might be inferred 
that, considered logically, it is always a union of two or more simple topics, each 
expressed by separate phrases. But this is not always the case. Complex topics 
seem to fall into three principal types, and their differences must be examined 
in order for their several distinct functions to be understood. 

(i) Sometimes the phrase following the colon docs not represent a separate 
topic, but merely makes the meaning of the phrase preceding the colon clearer in 
some way— by expanding it, by specifying it, even by illustrating it. The colon, 
separating the first phrase from the one or more phrases w^hicli follow % is roughly 
equivalent in meaning to the words “that is to say” or “such as.” The first type 
of conaplex topic is, therefore, only grammatically, not logically, complex, and 
cannot be broken up into two or more separate topics. 
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The following examples illustrate the first type of complex topic: 

History 4^. The laws and patterns of historical change: cycles, progress, 
evolution 

Citizen 8. The idea of world citizenship: the political brotherhood of 
man 

Education 2. The kinds of education: physical, moral, liberal, profes- 
sional, religious 

Constitution yb. The safeguards of constitutional government: bills 
of rights; separation of powers; impeachment 

Justice 2. The precepts of Justice: doing good, harming no one, render- 
ing to each his own, treating equals equally 

Experifnce 7. Mystical or religious expciicnce: experience of the 
supernatural 

Evolution The origin of new forms of life: special creation, s^vin- 
tancous generation, or descent with modification from older forms 

Sign 2 d. The first and second imposition of words: names sigmfxing 
things and names signifying names 

(2) In the second type, the separate phrases of a complex topic rcpicseiu the 
phrasing of the same topic or related topics in a manner appropriate to dillercnt 
authors. In some cases, the difference between the first and second phrasing is 
largely verbal; it is almost as if the same topic were being phrased in j>arallel 
ways. In other cases, the difference is doctrinal as well as^erbal. Here the phrase 
which precedes and the phrase which follows the colon express more or less dis- 
tinct topics which are like two closely related doctrinal topics. CIcaily it is only 
in the second case that the complex topic could have been broken into tw'o 
separate topics. 

The following examples illustrate the second type of complex topic. (In these 
illustrations, the authority for the doctrine is indicated in parentheses.) 

Judgment 8A. Analytic and synthetic judgments {Kant)\ tiifling and 
instiuctivc propositions (JLocl^) 

Soul 2b. The order, connection, and interdependence of the parts of the 
soul {Plato^ Aristotle^ Aqumas): the id, ego, and super-ego in the 
structure of the psyche {Freud) 

Sense 3</(?) The estimative or cogitative power {Aquinas): instinctive 
recognition of the harmful and beneficial Freud) 

Qualiit 2b. Primary and secondaiy qualities (jLoct^): the related 
distinction of proper and common sensiblcs {Aftstotle) 

Of the foregoing examples. Judgment 8b illustrates a < grammatically complex 
topic which is logically simple; the two doctrinal phrasings are parallel plirasings 
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of thd same topic. On the other hand, Soul 2b illustrates a logically complex 
topic, the two parts of which are distinct topics, and represent related doctrines 
in the- theory of soul. 

In some instances, the topic which precedes the colon is generally phrased, while 
that which follows is the same topic phrased in the language of a particular doc- 
trine. For example: 

Family yrf. The emotional impact of family life upon the child: the 
domestic triangle; the symbolic roles of father and mother {Freud) 

In some instances, what follows the colon is itself divided into subordinate parts 
by a semi-colon. These subordinate parts may be related as two parallel doctrinal 
topics. For example: 

Sensf 3^(4) The distinction between sensation and perception (James): 
the accidental sensible {Aristot/e); complex ideas of substance 
(Loc/^e) 

(3) In the third type, the separate phrases of a complex topic represent dis- 
tinct but related topics. Here the related topics arc all phrased in the language of 
common speech. They do not express the doctrines of particular authors or 
groups of authors. These topics are all logically as well as grammatically complex; 
in every case they could have been broken up into separate topics, though in 
nianv instances, gising them independent status would have necessitated a more 
explicit or claboiatc phrasing of each. The union of these potentially independent 
topics into a single complex topic is justified by the logical relation between 
the parts. They arc related aspects of a problem or issue; or they aie related 
points in the discussion of a theme which is itself complex. Sometimes the parts 
are logically coordinate, in which case the topic preceding and the topic following 
the colon have equal weight; neithci restricts the meaning of the other. Some- 
times the parts arc not ewrdinate; the one or more topics following the colon 
arc logically subordinate to the one preceding it, in which case the primary topic 
controls and limits the meaning of the subordinate parts. 

'riic following examples illustrate the ihiid type of complex topic with coordF 
7iate parts. 

Evolution 5/^. Coinpciilion in mating: sexual selection 

Infinity 4^. The infinite divisibility of matter: the issue concerning 
atoms 

SciENr n 6^. TUc place of science in society: the social conditions favor- 
able to the advancement ol science 

Justice 9/. Justice between states: the problem of right and might in 
the making of war and peace 

The following examples illustrate the third type of complex topic which has a 
first or primary topic followed by one or more subordinate topics. 
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State 3 C » The source or principle of the state’s sovereignty: the sov- 
ereignty of the prince; the sovereignty of the people 

Space 2 c. Space as a medium of physical action: the ether and action- 
at-a-dbtance; the phenomena of gravitation, radiation, and elec- 
tricity 

Physics 4^. Experimental discovery: inductive generalization from 
experiment; the role of theory or hypothesis in experimentation 

Medicine i. The profession of medicine, its aims and obligations: die 
relation of physician to patient; the place of the physician in society 

In a whole Oittline of Topics, distinct topics are logically related in two 
ways: they are either coordinate, or one Is subordinate and the other is its supra- 
ordinate. This is clearly parallel to the two sorts of relation between the principal 
parts in a complex topic of the third type. It is reasonable, therefore, to ask 
why certain topics which arc logically coordinate or logically supraordinate and 
subordinate should be related in these ways as separate topics; whereas other 
topics which have the same logical relationships to one another should be re- 
lated as the parts of a single complex topic. 

In differentiating between topics to be given independent status and topics to 
be united into a single complex topic, two principles were followed, 'fhe first was 
the principle of comprehensiveness. A number of related topics were united into 
a single complex one when their union seemed to be required for a comprehensive 
discussion of the matter under consideration. The di^ussion each would have 
covered, if it had been left as an independent topic, would have been fragmentary 
or partial. The decision to unite topics was never made in the abstract, but always 
in teiftis of the content of the great books, that is, in terms of how tlicir various 
contributions to the discussion could be most perspicuously organized. In short, 
related topics were united to form a complex topic when the coverage of the 
complex topic more nearly approximated the syntopical ideal than the simple 
topics would have, had each been treated as independent. 

llie second principle involved the ideals of simplicity and unity, and thus acted 
as a check to the first principle. If two simple topics were sufficiently compre- 
hensive in their coverage, then, even though logically related, they were given 
independent status, on the ground that simple topics h^ve greater unity than can 
be achieved by the union of separate topics, no matte^ how closely rdated. The 
greater the unity of a topic, the greater can be the mi^ual relevance of the con- 
tributions to the discussion it covers. 

This second principle worked automatically when ti^o logically related topics 
were themselves complex. Complex topics were alway e made independent. But 
when the problem was whether certain simple topics s ould remain independent 
or be united, the two principles of comprehensive^ s$ and simplicity had to 
be applied with discretion, sometimes in &vor of com >rehensiveness, and some- 
times in fiivor of unity. It is impossible to state all thel reasons of convenience or 
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policy which operated in such decisions, or to report how particular judgments 
were made. That such decisions could not always be made with certainty or by 
rule of thumb, is indicated by the fact that, during the construction of the 
Syntopicon, many topics which were independent at one stage of the work 
were later merged, and complex topics were frequently broken into a number 
of simple ones. 

The final product of all these working judgments is manifest in the structure 
of the Outline of Topics for each of the great ideas. The numbering of the topics 
in each Outline indicates which topics are related as coordinate and which arc 
related as supraordinate and subordinate.^ But it is not always possible to tell 
from its grammatical form whether a given topic is simple or complex, since, as 
we have seen, some grammatically complex topics are logically simple. Nor is it 
always possible to tell at once whether a logically complex topic is of the second 
or third type; or, if of the third type, whether its parts are coordinate or supra- 
ordinate and subordinate. Sometimes this will be obvious from the wording or 
construction of the topic; but often it will be discoverable only after the 
discussion it covers has been read and studied. 

A NUMBER OF OTHER POINTS concerning the structure of the Outlines of Topics 
call for brief comment. 

(i) The relation of supraordinate and subordinate topics. The subordinate topics 
usually represent an analytical development of the theme or problem stated in 
the supraordinate topic under which they appear. They indicate particular 
points in the general area of discussion defined by the supraordinate topic. As it 
covers the whole, they cover the related parts of the whole. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the subordinate topics represent a set of doctrinal alternatives rather than 
an analytical development of connected points under the supraordinate. Exam- 
ples of this have already been given (see pp. 1241-1242). 

In the first case, the supraordinate may function as a topic in its own right in 
addition to serving as a general heading for subordinates. When it functions as a 
topic, it usually covers a discussion of the whole or general theme, whereas the 
subordinate topics cover discussions of the parts or particular points. In rare 
instances, the supraordinate topic introduces a special point of its own, in addi- 
tion to stating the general theme which the sulxirdinatcs particularize. But in 
the second case, that is, when the subordinate topics state a set of doctrinal 
alternatives, the supraordinate serves merely as a general heading.® 

•Topics numbered 1, 2. 3, etc. arc and coordinate with one another. Any of these may be 

supraordinate, in which case topic 2 will have under it suIxirJinatc topics numbered 2a. 2b, 2c, etc., and 
these subordinates will be coordinate with one another. Any of these subordinate topics may, m turn, 
be supraordinate with respect to its own set of subordinates, in which case topic 2c will have under it 
subordinate topics numbered 2c(i), 2c(2), etc. Primary and secondary topics may or may not have 
subordinates; but topks of the order ac(i), 20(2), etc. never have subordinates. 

•The above summary of the relation of supraoidinatc and subordinate topics applies to the relation be- 
tween primary and secondary topics between topic 3 and topics 3a, 3b, 3c, etc.) and also to the rc- 
ktiun bettseen aecOlKlary and ceriiary topics between topic 3b and topics 3b(i), 3b(a), etc.) 
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(2) The analytical order of the Outline of Topics as a whole. The primary topics 
(/>., topics 1, 2, 3, etc.) are coordinate in rank; but among these coordinates, cer- 
tain kinds of topics normally tend to precede others in the Outline. The discussion 
usually opens with a consideration of the meaning of the idea or of the various 
ways in which the idea is defined or conceived. Almost as frequently the opening 
topic deals with the nature of the thing signified by the idea, or proposes the most 
general theory or theories in which the idea is involved. 

The immediately following topics are usually concerned with the principal 
divisions or classifications of the idea or the thing it signifies (/.e., its kinds, types, 
or modes); or with its causes or conditions, and with its relation to other ideas 
or things, frequently stated in terms of comparisons or contrasts. In some in- 
stances, this second group of topics deals with the main problems or issues raised 
by the idea; in some instances, topics of this sort follow the consideration of 
kinds, causes, and relations. 

The concluding topics usually deal with the significance of the idea in fields of 
learning and inquiry other than the field in which the idea is a principal term or 
concept; or they may deal with the problems or issues raised by the idea in these 
other fields. In any case, concluding topics of this character cover phases of the 
discussion which are plainly subsidiary to the matters dealt with in the opening 
and middle topics. 

In chapters on ideas which are susceptible to such discussion, the final topic 
may be concerned with historical considerations or may provide a place for the 
collection of illustrative materials. 

(3) Variations in the structure of the Outlines ofTopicsTD^e, statements made in 
(2) above arc intendcyl to describe the normal or typical order of the piimary 
topics. But of the 102 Outlines of Topics, no two arc exactly alike in structuic or 
order of development. Not all, for example, open or close with topics of the sort 
indicated; nor do all contain the same variety of intermediate topics or dispose 
them in the same order. 

The Outlines vary in a number of other respects. They differ strikingly in 
length, or number of topics, ranging from the chapter on Fate with only 6 
topics, to the chapter on Mind with 76 topics. They differ almost as much in 
their analytical detail or the complexity of their structure: some chapters have 
only primary topics or very few subordinates; whereas in other chapters almost 
every primary topic covers a set of subordinates, and many of these in turq 
have subordinate topics of their own. The chapters o 4 Fate or Courage, for 
example, have extremely simple Outlines; those on N^nd or State, extremely 
complex ones. 

The Outlines also differ in regard to the presence or abtence of sets of specialized 
doctrinal topics. Chapters like Punishment and Educajion, in which the princi- 
pal term has a common core of meaning throughout he great books, are not 
embarrassed by semantic difficulties and so do not need to resort to doctrinal 
topics stated in the language of different authors; whereas chapters like Idea and 
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Mind, beset by semantic difficulties, require topics which specify the various 
senses in which the principal term is used by different authors or groups of authors. 

Not only in this last respect, but also with regard to their differences in com- 
plexity, length, and the order of their topics, the Outlines vary with the character 
of the great ideas they articulate and analyze. As each idea is dilfcrent from all the 
rest, so is each Outline of Topics. Each was constructed and written to fit the 
idea— not the idea by itself, but as it has been treated and discussed in the 
great books. 

The point just made explains why these 2987 topics were selected —no more, 
no fewer, and no others --and why they were ordered as they appear in the Out- 
lines. It is like the explanation why )ust these 102 terms were chosen as the great 
ideas. Yet if the explanation is understood to mean that the Outlines of Topics 
were entirely fitted to the great books, it is only partly understood. This would 
ignore another factor which shaped the Outlines and ordered the topics, even 
if it did not greatly affect the selection of the individual topics and their phrasing. 
That other factor was the consideration of purely logical criteria in constructing 
the Outlines. To the extent that such logical considerations prevailed, the con- 
tent ol the great Ixxiks was also fitted into the Outlines of Topics. 

Logical considerations did not always prevail. The Outlines of Topics assume 
the form of analyses, but as analyses many of them have logical flaws or deficien- 
cies. Certain topics call attention to the absence of others which would be in- 
cluded in a logically rounded analysis of the idea. Certain topics seem to be given 
greater prominence than they would deserve in a logically balanced analysis; and 
certain topics are treated with greater analytical refinement than others which 
logically deserve the same treatment. In addition, the actual order of topics often 
only approximates the ideal analytical order, and sometimes even definitely de- 
parts from it. 

These defects, both logical and substantive, in the Outlines of Topics arc all 
consequences of the same fundamental fact. The Outlines do not represent anal- 
yses of the great ideas considered abstractly or in themselves. It might almost be 
said that they arc not analyses of the ideas at all, but rather of the discussion of the 
ideas in the great books. ITiat statement, however, would be too extreme. Though 
the selection of certain topics and the omission of others were wholly determined 
by the content of the great books, the order of the topics selected, the choice of 
the primary topics, and the weight or importance given to certain topics were 
determined partly by the content of the great books and partly by standards of 
logical precision in the construction of a rounded and balanced analysis. 

The Outlines of Topics, therefu.e, represent an attempt to reconcile the de- 
mands of logic with fidelity to the syntopical aim of exhibiting the great conversa- 
tion in all its strength and weakness. The actual process by which the Outlines of 
Topics were progressively formed over a period of seven years reflects the tension 
between these two interests, even as the final product reflects their joint influence. 

The first drafts of the Outlines of Topics were largely a priori. They were logical 
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analyses of the ideas, formulated prior to any effort to use the topics at headings 
for cdlecting references to the great books. Yet even these first drafts were not 
entirely a prion\ they were constructed in the light of considerable knowledge 
of the tradition of western thought. To this extent they were a posteriori, that 
is, empirical or historical rather than purely logical. 

Hiese original drafts were repeatedly revised in the effort to use each topic as 
a heading for a segment of the discussion. Topics were discarded; new topics 
were added; certain topics were merged and others were subdivided; a very large 
proportion of the topics were rephrased again and again; and the Outlines as 
wholes were reshaped whenever substantive alterations in tlieir component parts 
necessitated logical reorganization or refinement. In this process alnu>st all the 
Outlines went through many drafts. At the same time each Outline was scru- 
tinized as a whole for its intelligibility as an articulation, and its rationality as an 
organization, of the whole discussion of a great idea. 

The absence of cermin concepts of contemporary importance from the list of 
the great ideas can be interpreted to mean that those concepts have only recently 
risen to a prominence they do not have in the tradition as a whole. The absence 
of certain topics from the Outlines can be similarly interpreted. The omitted 
topics cover discussions of recent origin, or discussions which, though they may 
have antecedents in an earlier day, do not receive as much attention in the great 
books as they currently attract. In marking the points on which the great books 
are silent, these absent topics point to contributions to the great conversation 
made m our time, as well as to lacunae in our intellectual heritage. 

On the other hand, the Outlines contain a number of topics which elicit from 
the great books contributions that are slight in number atid variety. In ccitain 
instances, the presence of these topics reflects the effort to make the Outlines as 
analyticailiy rounded and balanced as the content of the books would permit. But 
in other cases, the retention of topics in spite of the slightness of the discussion 
they cover serves to record the antecedents in the tradition of themes or prob- 
lems which have become dominant only in our own day. 

One final point about the Outlines remains to be made. They often con- 
tain topics which resemble one another in the matters they propose for discussion. 
This is seldom if ever true of the primary topics. The overlapping occurs mainly 
among the subordinates, and in the interest of analytical refinement or balance. 
In the analytical breakdown of two primary topics, similar points are often 
logically relevant. In consequence, similar topics will apf^r in the two sets of 
subordinates. If, in'Order to avoid the duplication, one of these subordinate topics 
had been omitted, one of the supraordinates would have peen left inannpletely 
analyzed and articulated. 

For example, in the chapter on Law, under the genera neaaing of topic 4— 
“The natural law’’— one of the subordinates is topic 4f: ‘^The relation of natural 
law to civil or municipal law: the state of nature and the Regulations of the civil 
state.’’ In the same chapter, wider the general heading of topic 7— "Law and the 
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state”— one of the subordinates is topic 7c: ”The priority of natural to civil 
law: the inviolability or inalienability of natural rights.” The two topics arc by 
no means identical, yet they do have much in common. Each proposes a theme 
that is logically appropriate in the analysis of the general heading under which it 
fills. The decision to include both represents the judgment that the inclusion of 
partially overlapping topics is a much less serious fault than the logical defect 
which would result from the exclusion of one of them in order to avoid dupli- 
cation. 

The policy which permitted overlapping topics in the same chapter for reasons 
of analytical completeness had even greater justification in the case of different 
chapters. The great ideas are so related that it would be irnpossible to construct 
analytically adequate Outlines of Topics without some topics under one idea 
resembling some topics under other ideas. In the same chapter, the resemblance 
between topics is never more than a similarity — a partial overlapping. But be- 
tween chapters, the overlapping may be almost complete. The topics may be 
identical, except for a slight difference in phrasing. For example, the chapter on 
Law necessarily includes topic 7b — “The supremacy of law as the principle of 
political freedom”— under the general heading of topic 7: “Law and the state.” 
But there is an equal necessity for including, in the chapter on Liberty, topic id 
— “The supremacy of law as a condition of political liberty” — under the general 
heading of topic i: “Natural freedom and political liberty.” 

Such identical topics arc the exception rather than the rule. For the most part, 
the resemblance between topics of different chapters goes no further than simi- 
larity. But there is as much reason, in the interest of analytical completeness, for 
the partially overlapping topics as for the identical ones. The chapter on Citizen 
necessarily contains a discussion of “llic qualifications for citizenship: extent of 
suffrage” (Citizen 3); this is partially duplicated by a discussion that is un- 
avoidable in ihe chapter on Constitittion— “The justice of different constitu- 
tions: the extent and character ofeitizenship under each” (Constitution 5a). Or, 
to take another example, the discussion of philosophy necessarily includes the 
consideration of “The relation of philosophy to mathematics” (Fiiilosophy ib), 
which approaches that problem somewhat differently from the inevitable con- 
sideration of a similar theme in the discussion of mathematics — “The service of 
mathematics to dialectic and philosophy: its place in liberal education” (Mathe- 
matics ib). 

Between any one of the 102 chapters and all the others, the number of over- 
lapping topics— cither identical or similar in scope— may at first appear large; 
but it will seem less remarkable as one realizes the interdependence of the great 
ideas. Far from concealing the overlapping of topics as if it were a blemish, the 
Syntopicon calls attention to it, precisely because it points out the interconnec- 
tion of the great ideas. This is one of the functions performed by the Cross- 
References in each chapter. As the Inventory of Terms shows the interrelation of 
the great ideas by noting the appearance of the same term in topics of various 
chapters, so the Cross-References show the interrelation of the great ideas by 
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noting, for the topics of one chapter, the topics in other chapters with which 
they have some a^ity. 

The CROSs-REfERENcrs point out two different kinds of aihnity between the 
topics of one chapter and the topics in others. One sort, the affinity of similar 
topics, has already been discussed. The other sort of affinity exists between a 
topic in one chapter and topics in other chapters that deal with related, not 
similar, matters. The latter provide contextual discussion of matters bordering 
on the theme proposed by the first. 

For example, the chapter on Family contains a discussion of “Eugenics: con- 
trol of breedmg; birth control” (Family 6b) ; the chapter on Evolution goes more 
fully into the problems of genetics and heredity, and contains two sets of topics 
which provide a general context for the consideration of eugenics in the chapter 
on Family. They arc the topics m Evolution headed by “2. Genetic variation 
in the course of gencrauons,” and “3. The process of heredity.” The Cross Refer- 
ences in the chapter on Family, thcrefoic, call attention to the topics in Evolu- 
T10.N in the follow'ing manner: 

For: A more general consideration of the problems of heredity, see 
Evolution 2-36. 

The Cross-References also perform one other service. Sometimes a topic or 
group of topics is omitted from a particular chaptei because, while it has relevance 
to the idea of that chapter, it is not uidispensable to a rounded or balanced anal- 
ysis of that idea However, this topic or group of topics may be necessarily in- 
volved in the analysis of some other idea. The Cross- Rcfesences call attention to 
such supplementary topics. 

For example, the chapter on Poltry might have considered the nature of the 
fine arts, of which poetry is one. But the Outline of Topics foi Poetry opens with 
a consideration of “The nature of poetry: its distinction fiom other arts ” To 
supplement this with a discussion of the geneial theoiy of the line arts, pre- 
supposed by the distinction of poetry from other arts, the Cross-References con- 
tain the following entry: 

“For. The consideration of the fine arts in general, see Art 7a ” 

Often there is only a shadowy difference between the cross-refei cnees to such 
supplementary topics and the cross-references to related or contextual topics. 
It rests largely on a sense of the fitness of a particular Hopic for the Outline 
of Topics of a particular chapter. If the topics cited by the Cross-References 
might have been included m this chapter but were not lecessary, they can be 
regarded as supplementary; if, on the other hand, they woi ild have been adventi- 
tious or, at best, periphetal in this chapter, they can be r tgarded as contextual. 
In contrast, there is a sharp difference between both these types of cross- 
references and the third type, which cites similar or idenRcal topics in this and 
other chapters— topics which are necessary to all the chapters concerned. 
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The three types of cross-references can sometimes be recognized by certain 
characteristic words in their phrasing. The cross-references to similar or identical 
topics often begin with such words as “For: Other discussions of . . or “For: 
Another consideration of. . /’or “For: Other aspects of. . , /’ The cross-references 
to contextual or related topics usually begin with such words as “For: Matters 
relevant to . . /’ or “For: Discussions bearing on. . - /* or “For; Discussions re- 
lated to . . Still another phrasing for the contextual cross-references is “For: 
The general theory of. . . /’ or “For; The general discussion of. . . 

The order of the Cross-References follows roughly the order of topics in the 
Outline. ITie wording of the Cross-References generally indicates the topic or 
group of topics in the Outline for which the particular cross-reference to topics 
in other chapters is being made. For example. Labor la reads: “The curse of 
labor: myths of a golden age and the decay of the world.” The first cross-reference 
in Labor reads: “For; Other discussions of the golden age, see Man 9a; Progress 
ic; Time 8b.” Labor ic reads: “The pain of labor and the expiation of sin: the 
disciplinary and penal use of lalior,” The seconu cross-reference in Labor reads: 
“For: Other considerations of penal labor, see Punishment 4b(3).” Labor le 
reads: “The honor of work and the virtue of productivity: progress through the 
invention of arts for the conquest of nature.” The third cross-reference in Labor 
reads: “For: Matters relevant to the nature of productive work and the factors 
influencing pioductivity, iee Art 4, 9a— 9b; Education 6; Science ib(r)— ib(2); 
Wealth 3a.” 

Since the relation between particular topics and particular cross-references is 
immediately obvious from the parallelism in their wording, the absence of cross- 
references for some of the topics is also immediately discernible. For example, 
l.ABOR id— “The social necessity of labor and the moral obligation to work” — 
does not have a cross-reference to topics in other chapters. No other chapter con- 
tains topics similar enough or closely enough related to this theme to warrant their 
being cited. 

This is usually the explanation of the lack of cross-references for certain topics. 
But sometimes the omission of cross-references for particular topics may have 
been simply an oversight, which is natural enough in view of the magnitude of 
the comparison involved —each topic with 3000 othcis. And sometimes the omis- 
sion may represent a debatable judgment concerning the relevance of topics in 
other chapters to a particular topic in this one, or conccining the similarity 
between a topic in this chapter and those in other chapters. Whether other 
topics arc similar enough or closely enough related may frequently be a difficult and 
reversible decision. 

As already pointed out, both the Cross-References and the Inventory of Terms 

*Thc cross-rcfcrcnccs to supplementary topics arc usually signified by the same opening words as those 
to the contextual topics; and a gieai many cross-rcfcrcnccs which are not marked by anv distinctive 
phrasing may belong to any one of the three types The reader may not always be notified in advance 
what to c;ipect in the tonics of other cliaptcrs cited by the Cross-References; but where the phrasing 
fails to give him such latormaiion, he can icadily discover for himself the type of relation involved in 
the cross-refcrcncc* by turning to the topics cited. 
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serve to trace the intricate network of relationships among the 102 great ideas. 
Each does this in its own way. It should be added that both the Cross-References 
and the Inventory of Terms also serve as instruments for finding particular topics 
among the 3000 topics in the 102 chapters. The Cross-References do this by list- 
ing the topics of other chapters according to their relevance or similarity to those 
of a particular chapter. Ilence the reader, while using or studying a particular 
chapter, is inform^ of the location of germane topics in other chapters. The 
Inventory of Terms lists the fundamentally significant words in each of the 
topics and, in addition, the terms which are implied by its meaning. Each term 
is followed by a list of chapters in which related or similar topics appear. 

III. THE INTRODUCTIONS 

In the structure of each chapitk, the Outline of Topics follows the Intro- 
duction. This essay might have been expected, therefore, to deal with the 
Introductions before it discussed the Outlines of Topics. 

There are two reasons for reversing the expected order. First, the topics are, in 
a sense, integral parts of the great ideas; and, therefore, the examination of the 
Outlines as analyses of the ideas naturally follows the consideration of the ideas 
themselves. Second, the topics state the themes, problems, and issues with which 
the Introductions deal. The Introduction to each of the great ideas is, in part at 
least, a commentary on its topics. It is not out of order, therefore, to examine the 
commentary after considering the topics commented on. 

But if this is the proper order, then it would seem that it might have been 
better, in constructing the Syntopicon, to have placed the Outline of Topics first 
in each chapter, with the Introduction following rathci than picccding it. But the 
fact is that the Introductions are only in part a commentary on the topics. They 
also deal with the idea as a whole, in such a way as to be preparatory for reading 
the topics. They arc genuinely introductions to the topics as well as commentaries 
on them. 

The reciprocal illumination of each by the other will be better understood in 
terms of the purposes the Introductions are intended to serve. It will then become 
clear that the advantage of reading the Outlines of Topics before the Introduc- 
tions is almost equal to the advantage of reading the Introductions first. 

Like the Outlines of Topics, the Introductions vary from chapter to chapter — 
not so much in length as in their method of exposition. They do not all begin or 
end in the same way; nor do they uniformly treat the sai|ie matters or proceed 
in the same order. 

The way in which each Introduction deals with a great iflea corresponds to the 
characteristic difference of that idea from all the others, ^ijie ideas differ in four 
respects, and the Introductions differ accordingly. Each iefca has a unique struc- 
ture. It also has a unique history. The character and intenlity of its verbal diffi- 
culties arc often peculiar to itself. The problems and issued it has engendered are 
different in origin and in the possibilities of their resoluticHi. 
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Nevertheless, all the Introductions were conceived and written to perforiti a 
common task. They were intended to serve the same fourfold purpose, corre- 
sponding to the four respects in which the ideas differ. The Introductions at- 
tempt to treat each idea semantically^ historically ^ analytically^ and dialectically^ 

(1) The semantic aim. It has already been pointed out that most of the names of 
the great ideas have a range of meanings. They have been used by the authors of 
the great books in different senses, and many of them have, in addition, meanings 
of recent origin or popularity. This is true not only of the principal term in each 
chapter, but also of some of the subordinate terms which appear in the topics. 
Often the meaning of the principal term is affected by the meaning of a sub- 
ordinate term connected with it in the statement of a topic. 

The semantic aim of the Introductions is to record the various meanings of the 
words which have been used to name the great ideas, and of the other words 
which have been used traditionally and currently in discussing the great ideas. 
The Introductions seldom try to do this exhaustively. They aim at verbal clarifi- 
cation only where necessary— in order to prevent real agreements from being 
obscured by differences in language, or to discover real disagreements in thought 
between men who, so far as their language goes, appear to be saying the same, or at 
least compatible, things. 

Like the other parts of the Syntopicon, the Introductions have as their ulti- 
mate aim the re-enactment of the great conversation. Each Introduction tries 
to recreate the discussion of a great idea as though the authors contributing to 
that discussion were engaged in conversation about its major topics— and almost 
as though they were contemporaries, confronting each other in actual discourse, 
rather than dispersed across thirty centuries. The semantic aim of the Introduc- 
tions is to clarify the meanings of the words they use so that they can be heard 
talking relevantly to one another. The Introdue lions succeed to the extent that 
they suggest how the great minds of the western tradition exist together in a 
single universe of discourse. 

(2) The historical aim. To collapse thiity centuries of imagination and thought 
into a single historical moment would seem to be unhistorical or, worse, anti- 
historical. Yet the Introductions have just been described as doing exactly this, 
since they treat the authors of the great books as if they were contemporaries, 
and use the present tense in reporting their discussion of ideas. 

Mill and Aristotle, for example, may be reported as taking one side of an issue, 
on which they arc opposed by Plato and Hobbes. Lucretius may be said to be 
more in agreement with Freud o*. certain matters than he is with anyone in 
antiquity. As far as possible the authors arc associated with one another in terms 
of their thought, not their times. I’hey arc opposed to one another in the same 
way. The centuries can be as readily bridged by genuine agreements as they can 
be divided by disagreements, apparent or genuine. Neither the agreement nor 
the disagreement is a necessary function of simultaneity or succession in time. 
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Yet sometimes a certaio point of view is characteristic of a period or phase of 
western civilization. Sometimes the political^ economic* and cultural conditions 
of a time are more than the background of thinking or the environment to which 
the thought refers; they are conditions of the thought itself* and therefore of its 
intelligibility. It is unquestionable that some men originate ideas which others 
borrow and often change. There is little doubt that the thought of one whole 
period influences the thought of a later period, cither to react against it or to 
alter it for assimilation. Certainly* then* the succession of the centuries* the loca-' 
tion of minds in time, the relation of thought and imagery to the culture of a 
period, the influence of one mind upon another and one period upon another— 
certainly all these things are significant features of the great conversation as it 
develops in time. The very word “tradition*’ connotes a passing from age to 
age — both a heritage and an inheritance. To consider the tradition of western 
thought is, therefore* to deal with the history of ideas. 

Both sides of the picture contain a portion of the truth— the temporal and the 
non*‘temporal* the historical and the unhistorical. Thought transcends time to a 
certain extent* and to a certain extent time conditions thought. Ideas have a 
career in time and, therefore, a history; but they also have an inner logic which 
transcends history. To some extent* therefore* all minds dealing with the same 
ideas arc contemporary; they are together in the same logical, if not historical, 
moment by virtue of their agreements and disagreements. To deny this is to 
commit the error of historicbm. But in some measure minds dealing with the same 
ideas cannot deal with them in the same way at different historical moments. To 
neglect or ignore this fact is to commit an opposite error which might be labelled 
transcendentalism. 

The Introductions try to avoid the fallacies of both extremes by combining the 
historical with the logic^ treatment of ideas. But they do not try to do equal 
justice to both aspects of the matter, and in consequence do not preserve a perfect 
balance between the two approaches. The primary aim of the Introductions is 
not historical, as it is not semantic. It is dialectical. The Introductions do not 
carry verbal clarification further than is necessary to prevent language from 
obscuring the logical realities— the issues, the agreements, the disagreements, and 
the arguments. For the same reason, the Introductions do not engage in the his- 
tory of ideas for its own sake. They remain unhistorical wherever possible, and 
become historical only to indicate places where the history of ideas is itself part of 
the dialectic of ideas. 

Not all of tlie great ideas are involved in an historical dialectic to the same ex- 
tent. At one extreme, with ideas like Beacity, Chance, < k>uRAGE, Depinition, 
Education, Emotion, Happiness, Infinity, Justice, Ki towledoe* Ijove, Na- 
ture, Opinion, Pleasure and Pain, Punishment, Sen ie, and Tyranny, the 
discussion seems to be comparatively unafFected by the hi torical location of the 
minds engaged in it. It completes almost the same circle i f logical development 
ill every period; the focus docs not change from time to tilne; the discussion as a 
whole docs not move irreversibly along the line of history^ The Introductions to 
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such chapters, there£Qire, can be largely unhistorical in their dialectical effort to 
state the main features of the discussion. 

At the other extreme, with such ideas as Angel, Astronomy, Constitution, 
Democracy, Element, Evolution, Family, God, Immortality, Labor, 
Logic, Mathematics, Mechanics, Philosophy, Progress, Prophecy, Reli- 
GiON, Sin, Theology, War and Peace, and Wealth, the discussion seems to be 
seriously affected by intellectual and cultural differences between different 
epochs. The whole conversation shifts its ground and changes its focus as it passes, 
in the spheres of politics, economics, and the sciences, from ancient to modern 
times; and, in the spheres of religion and theology, from pagan antiquity to the 
Christian Middle Ages or from mediaeval Christendom to the increasingly secular 
culture of the modern epoch. Its starting {joints are not the same, and its logical 
development takes different directions as the whole discussion develops historical- 
ly. Hence the Introductions to such chapters must be historical in treating the 
pivotal points of the dialectic. 

To the extent to which the Introductions treat the great ideas historically, they 
trace their development in a number of ways. They may call attention, on the 
semantic side, to changes in the meaning of the basic words from period to 
period. On the analytical side, they frequently note which parts of the idea— 
which of its topics or themes— occupied the center of discussion at one time, but 
received little or no attention at another. Above all, in relation to the dialectic 
of the discussion, they try to suggest the actual course of the great conversation. 
By observing its continuities and discontinuities, especially the latter, they throw 
historical light on the failures of the dialectic - the failure of minds to meet or 
join issue, or, as between the thought of one period and that of another, the 
weakening of relevance to the breaking point. 

If, on the whole, the Introductions lean more to the dialectic than to the history 
of the great ideas, the balance is somewhat restored by the fact that, under each 
topic, the references to the great books arc arranged in historical order. The reader 
who follows the discussion by reading the books or passages in the order in which 
they arc cited will be able to discover for himself many historical collocations 
and sequences which the Introductions feil to note; where they arc only sug- 
gested or briefly touched on in the Introductions, they are amply documented 
in the References. 

Yet even here the complementary point remains to be made. Under each topic, 
the references are set forth in historical order. But the books and passages cited 
under one topic would not be there unless they all satisfied the requirement of 
relevance. They can be relevant to one another only if they are talking about 
the same thing. Such relevance signifies that ail the authors belong to the same 
tradition, or, in other words, that they all participate in the same culture or 
civilization, no matter how it may be subdivided into epochs or phases. 

From the point of view of world culture, which must remain unformed so long 
as the world remains divided into a number of distinct cultures, what we call the 
culture of the west is unitary, in spite of all the separate strands or segments we 
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can find in it. From the point of view of world history, which in a strict sense 
cannot begin until a world culture is formed, the thirty centuries of imagination 
and thought represented in the great books tend to become a single time, even as 
the books tend to belong to a single tradition and culture. By taking the point of 
view of future world history, we can imagine how the whole tradition of western 
culture may some day appear as a single parochial episode. In a sense the Intro- 
ductions are making this imaginary construction when they present the great 
conversation in the present tense, as if it were taking place among contemporaries. 

(3) The analytical aim. The Outlines of Topics present analyses of the great 
ideas. The Introductions perform an analytical function in commenting on the 
structure of the ideas as set forth in the Outlines. 

The Outlines do not explain themselves; for the most part, the order and 
subordination of the topics do not need explanation. But occasionally the 
reason for including or giving special prominence to a certain topic or group of 
topics may not be immediately obvious, especially if the matters dealt with are 
not familiar to contemporary thought. The converse is also true. Occasionally, 
the absence of topics which are currently subjects of great interest may deserve 
a word of explanation. The Introductions try to throw light on both these aspects 
of the Outlines. 

The major parts of the discussion of a great idea are the fundamcnlal problems 
and issues in which that idea is involved. In commenting on these, ihe Introduc- 
tions usually adopt the topical statement of them in the ( )utlines. Though ihcre 
is seldom a perfect correspondence between the content of the Introductions and 
that of the Outlines, there is a general conformity bciv^ecn the mam points 
treated in each. Their order is not necessarily the same, for a discursive treatment 
of related, problems and issues usually demands an order markctlly different from 
that suitable to a topical outline. 

In many chapters, topics will be found in the Outline which aic not considered 
in the Introduction. There arc two reasons lor this. First, the Outline of Topics 
for a particular idea usually raises more points of imporlance or interest than can 
be treated in a short essay. Therefore, some must be ignored or mentioned only in 
passing. Second, the Outline in a particular chapter frccjuently includes topics 
which arc similar to or identical with topics in other chapters. Hence, to avoid 
repetition and undue length, the Introduction to a particular chapter may leave 
to another chapter's Introduction the treatment of a sublet common to both. 

Wherever possible, the Introductions notify the reader that a given topic 
receives attention or ampler treatment in the Introductiiins to other chapters. 
Just as the Cross-References for a given chapter indicate tlie relation of its topics 
to those of other chapters, so the Introduction supplies its clwn cross-references to 
other Introductions in which related matters are discussed. In doing this, the 
Introductions not only indicate, but often try to illuminacb, the interconnection 
of the great ideas. In addition to examining the structure df the idea with which 
it deals, it is part of the analytical aim of each Introduction to place this idea in 
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the larger structure of the whole set of ideas, and especially in the constellation of 
closely related ideas to which it belongs. 

In performing their function as commentaries on the Outlines of Topics, the 
Introductions usually pay special attention to the groups of doctrinal topics which 
set forth the positions or views of different authors in their own language. The 
fact that doctrinal topics could not be avoided in the Outline for a particular 
chapter indicates both semantic and analytical difficulties which the mere state- 
ment of doctrinal topics seldom solves completely. Wherever possible, the Intro- 
ductions attempt to deal with these difficulties discursively and to clarify points 
that the elliptical sUitement of the topics necessarily leaves obscure. But the 
groups of doctrinal topics call for more than clariftcation. They usually represent 
a profound difference of opinion or a many-sided controversy in the tradition of 
the great books. In treating such matters, the Introductions go beyond their 
semantic and analytical functions to the dialectical, which is their primary aim. 

( 4 ) The dialectical aim. The Introductions attempt to report some of the major 
issues, or basic intellectual oppositions, in the sphere of each of the great ideas. 
Th^t this is their primary aim does not imply that disagreement is the dominant 
feature of the intellectual tradition. On the contrary, agreement in almost 
every case accompanies disagreement; that is, on most of the great issues, the 
opinions or views which represent opposite sides of the dispute are shared by 
several authors, often by many. Seldom do wc find a solitary exponent of a con- 
troversial position. 

The great issues align men side by side as well as range them against one an- 
other. If, in the rare case, disagreement does not carry with it a proportionate 
amount of agreement, that disproportion is balanced by the fact that, on a small 
number of fundamental questions, there seems to be no disagreement among the 
authors of the great books. On the whole, there is much agreement as disagree- 
ment in the tradition of w^cstern thought — agreem*^ nt across the centuries as well 
as among contemporaries, and disagreement likewise. 

'rhe primacy of the dialectical aim of the Introductions follows from the 
primacy of the mind’s concern with truth. The other aims represent preparatory 
considerations— how language has been used to express thought, how^ thought has 
been affected by historic circumstances, the ground thought has covered in 
dealing w^ith the great ideas. All these preparations lead to the question they leave 
unanswered. Where does the truth lie in all the thinking that has been done on 
each of the great ideas? Where is thought tiuc, and where is it false.? 

The dialectical aim of the Introductions is primary because it is motivated by 
this fundamental consideration. In cheir concern with agreements and disagree- 
ments, the Intrcxluctions approach the question of truth and falsity. The agree- 
ment of men about the nature of things in any field of inquiry establishes some 
presumption of the truth of the opinions they commonly hold. Their disagree- 
ment establishes the counter-presumption— that none of the opinions in conflict, 
whether shared or not, may be wholly true. Among conflicting opinions, one may. 
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of courset be wholly true and all the rest fiilse; but it is also possible that each 
expresses some portion of the whole truth; and» except for flat and isolated con* 
tradictions (which seldom if ever occur in the great conversation), it is even 
possible that all the conflicting opinions may be hilse, just as it is possible for that 
opinion to be false on which all seem to agree. Some opinion as yet unexpressed— 
at least not discoverable in the great books or in other books— may be the truth or 
nearer to it. In short, agreement and disagreement raise no more than a pre* 
sumption of truth and falsity, a presumption which further inquiry can always 
challenge or rebut. 

This being the case, the Introductions, in their dialectical effort, must fall short 
of answering the question which is the mind*s fundamental concern. They would 
be dogmatic, not dialectical, if, on any of the great issues, they asserted or tried to 
prove the truth or fltlsity of any view. They would simply become one more 
voice in the perennial debate on fundamental issues. They refrain from doing 
this in order to do something else. 

The point is not that one more voice carries no weight in the forum of human 
discussion. The point is rather that a different type of contribution to the pursuit 
of truth can and should be made. Moreover, it is the only contribution the 
Introductions can properly make as an integral part of a syntopicon of the great 
books. These are not isolated essays pubhshed by an author in his own name. 
They arc Introductions to chapters on the great ideas in the great books. 7*hey 
introduce the Outlines of Topics. Together with the topics, they lead the reader 
to the References, and prepare him to read, mteipret, and |udge what hr finds 
in the books and passages there referred to. 

The special contribution the Introductions try to maki? to the debate of per- 
ennial issues consists in being resolutely dialectical throughout.Thc special quality 
they try to achieve can be summarized m tw'o words: dialectical objectivity.* 


*Thc words “dialectical ob|cctivity** may be new, but the ideal tfit\ express is old Ii has always l>een 
the ideal of the encyclopaedist, and tnc greatness of an encyclopaedia can ainuxit be measured by the close- 
ness of Its aTOroximation to this ideal. 

In his Prefatory Notice to the 9th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the I ditor, 1'. S Baynes, 
wrote that, in the conflict of opinion, “a work like the Encyclopaedia is not called upon to take any 
direct part It has to do with knowledge rather than opinion, and to deal with all subjects from a (rirical 
and historical, rather than a dogmatic, point of view. It cannot be tlie organ of any sect or partv in 
Science, Religion, or Philosophy. Its main duty is to give an accurate account of the facts and an impartial 
summary of results in every department of inquiry and research/* 

In the Prefatory Material to the i ith edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, James Bryce quoted the 
foregoing paragraph from Baynes, and added. “The Encyclopaedia Bntanntm itself has no side or party, it 
attempts to give representation to all parties, sects, and sides . . . Every efjprt has been made to obtain, 
impartially, such statements of doctruie and belief in matters of rcligionfand similar questions as are 
satisfkctoiy to those whodkold them, and to deal with these questions, so fiv as criticism is concerned, in 
such a way that the controsersul points may be understood and apprccialpd, without prejudice to the 
argument. The easy way to what is sometimes considered imjxirtiality is n leave controversy out alto- 
gether; that would be to avoid resjsonstbility at the cost of perpetuating iMorance, for it is only in the 
light ci the controversies abcHit them that the importance of these question of doctrine and opinion can 
be realized. . . . Amid the variety of beliefs which are held with sincere coivtction by one set of people 
or another, impartiality does not consist in concealing critiosm, dr m wfchholdmg the knowledge of 
divergent opinion, but in an attitude of scientific respect which is precise jjiistating a belief in the terms, 
and according to the interpretation, accepted by those who hold it.'* Andfn another place, Bryce said: 
“He who writes a treatise often svrites it to prove hts own theory and dispariM the theories of others; but 
in a work of reference such exclusiveness or partisanship would be reprehended, and is therefore usually 
avoided.** 
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They try to look at all sides and take no sides. Of course, they &il to achieve so 
exacting an ideal. They may succeed, as the topics do, in uking no sides. Just as 
the topics state subjects on which there can be different opinions, without af* 
firming or denying any of the possible opinions, so the Introductions try to prc' 
sent the issue.s without prejudice to any partisan point of view, and treat con* 
flicting positions impartially. But it is easier to take no sides than to look at all 
sides. In this latter respect, the Introductions undoubtedly fail. 

To begin with, it is never possible to say that all possible sides of an important 
issue have been examined. They can never be exhaustively enumerated. The 
answers and arguments to be found in the great books are always weighty and 
significant, and arc usually a £air sampling of the best human thought on the 
subject, but they never exhaust the possibilities of thought. Secondly, it is seldom 
possible fiar the Introductions, within the limits of a short essay, to examine even 
all the answers and arguments in the great books; and even if some selection can 
be justified on the ground that it chooses the most significant opinions or the 
principal arguments, it still remains a selection. Finally, even those positions 
and arguments selected for examination and summary may not all be viewed 
with an equally open mind or presented in an equally favorable light. Perfect 
dialectical objectivity is not guaranteed by avoiding explicit judgments on the 
truth of conflicting opinions. Partiality can intrude itself in a variety of subtler 
tvays —by the manner in which arguments are sununarized, by shades of emphasis 
and neglect, by the tone of a question or the color of a passing remark, and by 
the order in which the various positions are presented. 

In order to avoid some of these faults, or at least to minimize their impairment 
of dialectical objectivity, the Introductions resort to an obvious device and use it 
as much as possible. They report the opinion or argument of an author in his own 
language, substituting quotation for summary. Quotations may, of course, be 
wrenched out of context, and their sense may be falsified by the way in which 
they are quoted. But since each introductory essay is associated with references 
to the great books, citing fully all the passages from which the quotations arc 
taken (and many more besides, which provide the rest of the context), the reader 
of the Introductions is protected against such discrepancies as may occur, lliis 
device of quotation provides the Introductions with a safeguard against the 
greater danger of summarization. In addition, it gives them the flavor of the great 
conversation itself. It offers the reader a sample of the wealth of material cited in 
the References. 

Only the writer’s firm intention to avoid them can be relied on to prevent 
other sorts of defection from dialectical objectivity. Dialectical objectivity 
demands a deliberate effort to balance question against question, to forego any 
comment that might be prejudicial, to check any tendency toward over- or under- 
emphasis. The reader can judge for himself the extent to which such effort has 
been successful in the writing of the Introductions. On all these counts, the 
measure of dialectical objectivity achieved should be evident. But the reader 
cannot easily judge its achievement on the one remaining count— the order of 
discussion in the Introductions. 
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For example^ many Introductions end with the exposition of a particular au- 
thor’s theory of a controversial subject, and sometimes with a quotation un- 
accompanied by comment. Docs this signify approval of the author’s position on 
the question? In presenting a number of conflicting positions, the Introductions 
must necessarily expound them in some order. Docs the theory coming last in 
the scries have the favored place, or docs the first? The assumption behind these 
questions (which arise naturally enough) is that the writer of the Introductions 
may have intellectual convictions which influence his ordering of the discussion, 
even though he does not allow himself to express them explicitly in the form of 
judgments about what is true or false. 

That assumption is partly correct. No mature mind can be without convictions. 
But they do nor necessarily constitute an insuperable obstacle to maintaining the 
dialectical detachment sought for in the Introductions. If the writer can refrain 
from expressing his own j udgment about what is true and false, he can also, though 
perhaps with more difficulty, exercise sufficient caution to prevent his convictions 
from influencing the order in w'hich he treats a variety of opinions, one of which 
he may hold as his own. He can do this by making certain that the views he him- 
self favors do not uniformly occupy the same place in the order of discussion - 
whether that be first or last. 

A deliberate effort was made to avoid uniformity in the order of treatment. 
The result of this attempt cannot be judged by examining a single Introduction; 
but, by taking the 102 Introductions as a whole, the reader can obsc'rvc whether 
uniformity has been avoided. 

The reader’s final judgment on the attainment of their dialectical aim can be 
made in terms of a test much more relevant than any exafhination of details of 
method or order in the Introductions. If a dialectical balance has been preserved, 
the reader should be left with the major questions to answer for himself. He should 
be left with the major issues unresolved, unless he has resolved them in his own 
mind. If he has any opinion as to where the truth lies, it should be his ow'ii, 
formed by him in the light of his reading, not pre-formed for him in any way. 
From the Intrcxiuctions themselves, he should derive only three types of opinion: 
(i) that, for each of the great ideas, these are some of the questions or issues worth 
considering; (2) that, for each of the questions or issuc.s mentioned, these are some 
of the answers or solutions; and (3) that some of the questions arc so connected 
that answering one of them in a certain way partly determines how others must 
be answered. 

If the Introductions do more than this, they overstep t|ielr dialectical limits, 
for more than this would be to declare one answer true anjl another false. But if 
they do this much, neither more nor less, then they neith^ exceed their bounds 
nor fall short of their mark. And if, with respect to the three types of opinion 
they do try to assert, the Introductions win the reader’s acceptance, then they 
have for him as much dialectical truth as can be attained.! 

It seems appropriate at this point to say a word aboUt the writing of the 
Introductions. 
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They were written by the Editor in Chief of The Great Ideas. In a few cases, 
preliminary drafts of the essays were prepared by the General Editor. Drafts of 
all the essays were read and criticized by the Editor in Chief of Great Boo\s of the 
Western Worlds by editors on the stalF of the Syntopicon, and by other persons 
who generously accepted the task of reading and commenting on them. 

The suggestions for revision from all these sources were collated to guide the 
writing of a final draft. In this, as in most collaborative efforts, the final responsi- 
bility for accepting or rejecting suggestions rested with one person. The Editoi 
in Chief of The Great Ideas assumed that final responsibility of authorship. To 
some degree, then, the Iniroductions as published bear the authority of a group 
of minds working in collaboration, but they do not pretend to be that anomalous 
thing— a composite literary production. 

In their report of the traditional discussion of the great ideas, the Introductions 
reflect their author’s reading of the great books. They also represent some knowl- 
edge of the books listed in the Additional Readings; it should not be necessary to 
say that no one — certainly no one responsible for the content of the Introductions 
— has read all this literature. As for the great books, no one can claim to have 
read them all equally well, or to liave read all of them systematically and care- 
full;- fof rheir relevance to each of the 102 great ideas. That kind of reading was 
hardly feasible before the Syntopicon was constructed. The Introductions were 
being written at the same time that the references to the great books were being 
compiled, topic by topic, idea after idea. 

One fact about the writing of the Introductions deserves repetition and em- 
phasis. They were conceived as parts of the Syntopicon and constructed in relation 
to the other parts, especially the Outlines of Topics and the References. Accord- 
ing to this conception of their purpose, they were written, not for scholars or 
specialists, but for the general reader — or, more specifically, for future readers 
of the great books. 

This last point calls attention to one of the difficulties faced in writing the 
Intrcxluctions. 'fhey could have, and would have, been written quite differently 
had they been intended for an audience of persons already familiar with the 
great lx)oks- Should such persons read the Introductions, they may need to be 
reminded of this fact. Some readers may have devoted considerable time to the 
study of a particular author or group of authors; as measured by the depth of their 
own scholarship, the Introductions may appear ^superficial or inadequate in the 
treatment of those authors. Other readers, as a result of their own scientific or 
philosophical work, may hold certain of the theories discussed in the Introduc- 
tions; as measured by the complexity of their own speculative involvement, the 
Introductions may appear to present imperfect or over-simplified versions of 
these doctrines. Such persons are asked to remember that the Introductions try 
to give some account of all, not just a few, of the authors of the great books, and 
to present, for each of the great ideas, a dialectical treatment of conflicting opin- 
ions, not a scholarly exposition of particular doctrines considered in isolation. 
This tliey try to do in a manner suited to the layman, not the specialist— for 
future readers of the great books, not past masters of them. 
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From tjbe standpoint of the lay reader, the Introductions may have defects of 
an opposite sort. The effort to make them intelligible to a person who has not 
read the great books— or, certainly, not studied them— involved a constant 
struggle against space limitations. It was often necessary to use certain technical 
words or phrases which have an established traditional meaning, without being 
able to explain their significance in readily understandable terms. For example, 
for brevity of reference it was often necessary to use such expressions as Kant’s 
‘^categorical imperative,” Hegel’s “Absolute Idea,” Spinoza’s “infinite modes,” 
Freud’s “repression,” Newton’s “evanescent quantity,” or Ptolemy’s “epicycles,” 
but it was not always possible, at the point at which they were used, to explain 
their meaning. 

When the Introductions are obscure or cryptic for this reason, a remedy is 
available for the lay reader. The language of the Introductions is keyed to that of 
the topics. The reader can therefore go to the topic which contains the difficult 
word or phrase; under it he will find references to the book in which that expres- 
sion is amply explained by the author who made it part of his technical vocabu' 
lary. In some instances, the difi&cult expression does not apf>ear in the language 
of the topics, but, as used in the Introductions, it may be associated with the 
name of a particular author. The remedy is still to go to the References, find the 
citations of that author’s work, and look there for its meaning. 

The brevity of the introductions makes them dependent upon a reading of 
the great books, under the guidance of the topics and references, for the amplifica- 
tion of meanings. This is also true of many of the concepts and theories they deal 
with. Brevity of treatment, with or without quotations from authois, will leave 
the reader in need of fuller explanation. I'or the reader who is left perplexed by 
the Introductions, the References provide a direct route to the better under- 
standing he seeks. 

The brevity of the Introductions even helps to fulfill the primary purpose of 
the Syntopicon as a whole, which is to serve as a stimulus and a guide to reading 
the great books. Reading the Introductions can never be a substitute for reading 
the books. The Introductions were designed to create, and leave unsatisfied, an 
appetite for understanding. The quotations from the great books which they 
contain are always, as the volume of the References indicates, a small proportion of 
the quotable material. The topics with which they deal at any length are always 
a small proportion of the topics under the Outline for each idea. 

The Introductions are thus, at best, intimations of tl^ great conversation. 
They are, in short, introductions; and, in addition to all theid other aims, they have 
a seductive aim which succeeds whenever the reader is prdmpted by perplexity, 
doubt, curiosity, or wonder to go from the Introductions lo the References and 
from them to the great books. Since the Introductions u^lly employ the lan- 
guage of the topics, the reader is seldom left in doubt as tofwhere he can find the 
additional material he seeks. 

There is one other deficiency in the Introductions which results from their 
brevity, and it, too, has its remedy. The interconnection of- the great ideas b such 
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that sometimes the same points— the same problems, issues, concepts, or theoi'ies 
^'deserve treatment in the Introductions to more than one chapter. Since the 
Introductions appear in the alphabetical order of the ideas, each had to be written 
so that it could be read as an autonomous essay. This consideration made desirable 
the repetition of certain matters in two or more Introductions, but the amount 
of repetition was sharply limited by the requirement of brevity. 

In consequence, certain matters, highly relevant to the dialectic of a particular 
idea, were reserved for treatment in the Introductions to other ideas. Wherever 
this occurs, the Introductions cite the other chapters in which these points arc 
more amply treated. Thus, though any particular Introduction may be obscure 
because it does not fully explain all the notions or doctrines to which it alludes, 
other Introductions provide the reader with a remedy. 

As for the great ideas, so also for the Introductions to the chapters on them, 
the alphabetical order conceals the intricate and highly significant pattern of 
their interdependence or co-implication. This order permits the reader to begin 
with any Introduction, or to read any one wiihout first having to read others. 
But though the Introductions were designed for such use, they were also written 
with an eye to the total pattern of the great ideas. It is part of their aim to take 
the rcadci wherever he starts and lead him from one idea to another along paths 
that, crisscrossing in all directions, cover the whole circle of ideas. 


IV. THE REFERENCES 

The Ruferencrs, which form the centr vl part of each chapter, arc the heart 
of the Syntopicon. More than either the Introductions or the Outlines of Topics, 
the References represent a reading of the great books. Quite literally, each of the 
163,000 references enumerated under the 2087 topics represents an examination 
of a book, in whole or part, for its relevance to the topic under which the reference 
is given. 

The reading necessary to record the 163,000 references could hardly be done 
by one man, or even a small group of men, within so short a time as seven years. 
The great books could be read through once in that time, but a first reading would 
obviously be inadequate to the task of discovering the contribution each makes 
to the thousands of themes which comprise the length and breadth of the great 
conversation. Nor could the situation be very much improved simply by a second 
or third reading. The References represent a different type of reading. 

To use a comparison which may help to explain the difference, the ordinary 
reading of a great book is like photographing a richly complex scene, taking it in 
as a whole by seeing the picture frotn a certain distance; whereas the kind of read- 
ing which produced the References is like a "‘close-up,” viewing one detail in that 
scene and making it stand out as clearly as possible. As a photographic “close-up” 
presupposes the picture of the whole as background, so reading with a special 
focus presupposes the ordinary perspective in reading. In terms of this analogy, 
each of the 2987 topics is a special focus on the 443 works comprising Great Bool{S 
of the Wester^ World and, in addition, the 77 lxx>ks of the Bible. 
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it might almost be said that, to produce the References, this body of literature 
had to be read with a special focus as many times as a real difference in the topics 
required a change of focus. At least that is the effect the References create for the 
user of the Syntopicon. The references under each topic provide him with a 
special set of readings in the great books, produced by reading through them 
with a particular theme or question in mind. 

The necessity of employing a fairly large staff of readers to create the references 
for a syntopical reading of the great books and the Bible, combined with inevita^ 
blc changes in personnel over a period of seven years, raised the problem of 
achieving a unified result from the collaboration of so many minds. If, for example, 
two readers understood the same topic differently, they would not be reading the 
books from the ^me point of view, when they selected passages to be cited in the 
references under that topic. With a staff of thirty to forty readers, the possibility 
and extent of such discrepancies were multiplied many times. The difliculty of 
obtaining a unified result was aggravated by other circumstances, such as the 
number of books which had to be read, the different kinds of reading demanded 
by their variety, and the number of topics which had to be considered in relation 
to one another. 

Just as the Introductions have unity because they were written by one person, 
so, ideally, the References ought to have a comparable unity- as if, so to speak, 
all the reading they represent had been done by one man, yet safcguanlcd 
against the blindnesses and biases of any individual mind by having that one 
reader consult with many others in order to weigh and verify his mtcrpretaiion 
of the texts. 

Under the exigencies of time, and in terms of inesca pa tTTe human limitations, 
the unity of the References could not be achieved in that way. To explain how a 
sufficiently unified result was obtained from the collaboration of so many minds, 
and to throw light on the problems faced in compiling the References, it seems 
useful to relate briefly how the work was done. 

The work of compiling toe references was accomplished in three distinct 
phases: a preliminary or exploratory phase; a middle period devoted to systematic 
reading and discussion; and a final phase in which the references were critically 
reviewed and edited. 

At the beginning of the work, the staff of readers cited books or passages for 
their relevance to one or more of the great ideas. The list of ideas was still tenla^ 
tive; and each idea was treated as a heading by itself, witl^ut subdivision into 
topics. Each member of the editorial staff was assigned al particular group of 
authors and was responsible for discovering their contribu$on to the discussion 
of all the ideas. 

The most important result of this initial exploratory phaie was the realization 
of the need for a topical analysis of each of the main ideas. The second and more 
systematic phase of the work began when the list of 102 iefcas was finally deter- 
mined and a topical analysis of each idea had been drafted. In their first formula- 
tion the topics reflected the reading done in the previous period, but they also 
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required that reading to be re-done for the sake of testing the topics and im- 
proving the references. 

In the concomitant development of the Outlines of Topics and the References^ 
refinements in syntopical analysis and syntopical reading had to keep pace with 
one another. At each stage, the topics directed the course of syntopical reading, 
and syntopical reading tested the topics for their accuracy and adequacy as 
statements of the themes discussed in the great books. Each stage involved a 
renewed examination of the books in the light of the topics, and an adjustment 
of the topics to the discoveries of research. Topics were discarded, new ones were 
added; topics were rephrased or merged with one another. The next stage of 
reading had to respond to all the changes in topics caused by the previous stage. 
This meant a systematic examination of the references which had been assembled 
at the previous stage, and a continuing search for new references to ensure an 
adequate treatment of the books under the topics as then formulated. 

It was crucial to the idea of the Syntopicon that the editorial staff share a com- 
mon umlerstanding of the topics and the books. But the division of labor which 
had been adopted tended to make the individual reader a specialist in handling 
a particular group of authors and works. P'ach member of the editorial staff 
developed special knowledge of certain books, special skill in reading them syn- 
topically, and special articulateness in calling attention to the problems raised 
by his authors and books. 

Regular staff conferences W'crc instituted to overcome the disadvantages of 
such speciali 2 !!ation as well as to take advantage of its benefits. Conducted by the 
Editor in Chief, with assistance from the General Editor, the conferences aimed 
to produce a community of understanding by considering the meaning of each 
idea and its topics in relation to the content of the great books as a whole. They 
also provided an opportunity for indi\idual staff member^ to criticize the Out- 
lines of Topics from the vantage point of a concentrated syntopical reading of a 
few assigned authors, and to suggest changes in the topics to accommodate the 
thought or language of those authors. 

The proposed clianges had to be considered by other staff members for their 
effect upon the syntopical treatment of other authors. Any change that was finally 
adopted had consequences for the work of the entire staff. It was the task of the 
Editor in Chief to harmonize the different, often conflicting, demands made 
on the developing structure of the Syntopicon by the content and intellectual 
style of particular authors; and to balance the special interests urged by individ- 
ual staff members, against the general aim of making the Syntopicon reflect the 
content of the great books as a whole.® 

^To maintain the steady flow of work, to keep accurate records of work done and changes made, and to 
make these records currently available for inspection by theeditotial staff was an enormous clerical under* 
taking. The extent of these labors can best he indicated by the fact that, during the main phase of the 
work, the clerical staff needed to support and execute the editorial effort was two or three times larger than 
the editorial staff. Piirtheriiiore, the tasks to be performed were never simply clerical; they involved con- 
siderable understanding of the material being handled. Were it not for the intelhgent direction and vigi* 
lant supeiVision of all this work by the Executive Editor, the Assistant Editors, Editorial Assistants, and 
Supervisors, errors made in transmitting the materials from one stage to another might have vitiated the 
entire editorial effott. 
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The s>'stem of specialization during the first two phases of the work necessitated 
a complete re-examination of the references in order to achieve greater unity and 
coherence than could be attained simply through staff conferences. To secure 
these results, the final re-checking of the references had to be organized in a way 
radically different from the way in which the references had been originally ac- 
cumulated and checked. 

Prior to the last phase of the work, no one of the 102 chapters had, as a whole, 
been scrutinized in all details; nor had any one person examined, for the topics of 
each chapter, all the references to the great books. Where before each member of 
the editorial staff had been responsible for finding and judging passages in a small 
number of books in relation to all ideas and topics, it was now necessary for some 
one person to be responsible for examining and judging all the passages cited in a 
single chapter- In no other way could the coherence of the references under each 
topic be assured. In no other way could a uniform standard of comprehensiveness 
and intelligibility be maintained for all the topics in a given chapter. 

Under the direction of the Editor in Chief, the General Editor and the three 
Associate Editors undertook this final critical reading. The 102 chapters were di- 
vided among them. Each chapter was examined as a whole by one editor; each of 
its topics was considered in relation to the whole laiige of the great books. The 
problems raised by this study of whole chapters were discussed in general con 
fercnccs, at which decisions were reached for the resolution of difficulties. The 
close collaboration of the live editors during this final phase of w’ork was the 
nearest approach to the ideal of unity which the dimensions of the task permiitecl. 

Both the critical nature of the work during (his Iasi period and the character of 
the editorial conferences required an articulation of general policies, together v\ Ith 
an explicit recognition of the discretion needed in applying them. It is tliereforc 
possible to give, in the rest of this discussion of the References, an account of ihe 
principles which governed their compilation and may guide their sustained use. 

Thrf.e general principles controlled the compilation of the References. They 
can be stated as criteria for the acceptability of references proposeil for each 
topic, and even for the tenability of the topic itself in the light of those references. 

The first principle was the criterion of relevance. The acceptability of any ref- 
erence under a particular topic depended upon its relevance to the meaning of 
that topic. I'his principle, though simple in itself, was extremely complex in 
application, because of the many types and degrees of relevance which topical 
headings make possible. Some indication of this can be given by an enumeration 
of the main types of relevance. A book or passage was jifdged relevant to a par- 
ticular topic if it 

— expounded one or more of the points made in th<| topic 
— analyzed the meaning of the topic 
-^explained the significance of the topic 
— affirmed one or more of the propositions implied by the topic 
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•—denied one or more of the propositions implied by the topic 

— questioned, doubted, challenged, or suspended judgment on one or 
more of the propositions implied by the topic 

— assumed one or more of the propositions implied by the topic in order 
to develop the consequences of such assumption 

— interpreted the meaning of the topic in relation to other matters not 
stated in the topic, such as its presuppositions or implications 

— exemplified the topic by providing illustrative instances from poetry, 
history, or science 

— illuminated the topic by raking it as a point of departure for dis- 
cussing related matters 

— satirized the topic or those who discuss its meaning seriously 

These types of relevance arc not mutually exclusive. For example, a particular 
passage may analyze the meaning of the topic as well as affirm or deny one or 
more of the propositions it implies. Furthermore, not only do these various types 
of relevance hav^c unequal weight, but also, within each type, passages differ in 
the degree of their relevance to a particular topic. Hence the judgment of a 
reference in terms of relevance involved more than a determination that it was 
or was not relevant in one of the ways enumerated. 

The book or passage in question had to be judged for the degree of its relevance, 
in itself and by comparison with other relevant materials. There was no exact 
measure for the minimum degree of admissible relevance. The judgment was 
finally made in terms of the character of the particular topic and in the light of 
all the other references under consideration. References were often rejected for 
negligible relevance as w ell as for irrelevance. The references now remaining under 
each topic are there because they were finally judgeil to be substantially relevant. 

The second principle was the criterion of coherence , As wc have already observed 
in considering the construction of the topics, a normal topic tends to have syste- 
matic ambiguity, that is, a number of related meanings. Systematic ambiguity is 
a middle ground between absolute univocation or unity of meaning, and absolute 
equivocation or multiplicity of meanings. Tlic few topics with complete unity of 
meaning raised no problem, since a reference was cither relevant to tliat one 
meaning or not relevant at all. The problem of cohcicnce occurred for all the rest. 

The coherence of the references under a particular topic depended on their 
being relevant, not to the same meaning in all cases, but to related meanings. For 
example, two passages, each of which may be relevant in itself because it explains 
the meaning of the topic, become incoherent if the meanings they attribute to 
the topic are utterly unrelated to one another. Strictly speaking, it is not the 
passages but the topic which becomes incoherent, if it includes references w'hich 
construe it as having a number of unrelated meanings. 

The principle of coherence was, therefore, an extension of the principle q£ 
relevance. It required that the topic, read in the light of all references under it. 
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should, if it had many meanings, always remain systematically ambiguous, and 
never pass into the sheer equivocation produced by unrelated meanings. It also 
required that a common thread of meaning should run through all passages 
referred to under a particular topic, making each passage relevant to the others 
as well as to the topic itself. I'his did not mean, of course, that all passages would 
be mutually relevant, cither to the same degree or in the same way; just as the 
principle of relevance did not demand the same type or degree of relevance to 
the topic of all passages placed under it. 

The remedy for incoherence was to reject certain references which did nor fit 
with others under the same topic. If there were two sets of references which did 
not form a coherent whole, one set had to be rejected. 

In some instances, the troublesome references constituted a small proportion 
of the whole collection, and the problem was easily solved by rejecting these 
and retaining the rest. But, in other instances the sets of passages which did not 
fit together were about equal in number and importance; or at least each set vsas 
sufficiently numerous and important to deserve retention. In ihesc cases, the usual 
solution was to formulate a new topic under wdiich one set could more properly be 
placed, leaving the others under the original topic, which then became coherent 
through the removal of the first set. Sometimes two new topics were formulated 
to replace one w^hich had collected several mutually incoherent sets of refcicnccs. 

The principle of coherence automatically prc\en!cd topics from dividing inio 
two or more sets of completely incoherent retercnccs, but it Icfi to judgment the 
degree of coherence required to maintain the units of a given topic involving a 
number of related meanings. 'I'he result ol these judgments sliould be that all 
references found under any topic not only fit the topic, Util fit together under it, 
and have, to some degree, the unity of a common subject matter of discussion. 

The third principle was the criterion ol sufficiency. This applied to topics, not to 
individual references. In the final stage of work, each topic had to be judged to 
determine whether its collection of rclcrenccs was sufficient to justify its retention. 

As the principles of relevance and coherence guiiled the editors in correcting 
errors of commission, so the principle of sufficiency directed attention to errors of 
omission and caused a search for materials to supply the deficiency. It was nev- 
er possible, of course, to be certain that all errors of omission had been corrected. 
Errors of commission were detcctible in materials which could be thoroughly 
examined; but to be sure that errors of omission luid not been made in the treat- 
ment of a particular topic would have meant, on each occasion of doubt, the re- 
examination of 443 separate w^orks and 77 books of the 3iblc. 

Hcncc the judgment as to the adequacy of a given |et of references always 
involved doubt. It is certainly not claimed for the references under the 3000 
topics that they constitute a full collection of the relevant passages in the great 
books. But the effort to check errors of omission was diligent enough to permit 
the claim that the references under each topic constitutet an adequate representa- 
tion of what the great books say on that subject. 
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In terms of this stamiard, the principle of sufficiency operated to question the 
retention of topics whose references, judged to be an adequate collection, did not 
seem to make a substantial contribution to the great conversation as a whole. At 
various stages of work, topics were rejected for insufficiency in content. Those 
which remain meet the standard of sufficiency in two ways: the references they 
subsume have been judged to be an adequate representation of the great lxx)ks on 
that subject; and as represented by these references, what the great books have to 
say has been deemed of sufficient substance for consideration. 

Thk application of these three criteria was necessarily affected by the 
dilicrenl kinds of topics under which the references w'ere placed. For example, the 
standard of sufficiency could not be the same for a restricted doctrinal topic as for 
one designed to comprehend every variety of doctrine. A topic restricted to 
the doctrine of a single author or a small group of authors was judged to have 
sufficient content if the references adequate!'' represented that author or 
group. 

The principles of coherence and relevance did not operate in the same way for 
simp!’'* nnd complex topics. In the case of complex topics, involving two or more 
related points, one passage might be relevant through its bearing on one of these 
l^oints, and another passage, through its bearing on some other point. Thus the 
coliercncc of all the references under a complex topic had to be judged differently 
fiom the coherence of those under a simple topic. 

Though the topical ideal was comprehensiveness (which meant being open to 
all sorts of books as well as every variety of doctrine), it was not always possible 
to formulaic topics which had such comprehensive coverage. As already indicated, 
some topics were construed more nariowly and some more broadly; some were 
restricted to discursive passages and some were open to both discursive and 
exemplary passages; some were developed under a strict policy of referring only 
to passages right on the point and others were developed under a looser policy of 
refcriing to passages having a more remote iclc' incc to the point, perhaps even 
dealing with peripheral matters. 

According to these and other dilfcrences among the topics, the three principles 
had to be differently applied as the exigencies ol each topic demanded. Relevant 
references were sometimes rejected because of the policy governing the con- 
struction of a particular topic. 'I'he degree of coherence achieved in certain topics 
was much greater than that in others. In general, however, it can be said that 
the more complex the topic, or the more comprehensive the range of its refer- 
ences, the more its references will vary in degree and type of relevance. Less 
coherence was required for such topics than lor more restricted ones. 

In the light of these general principles, qualified as they must be for dif- 
ferent kintls of topics, the following, more particular points can now be made 
about th^f references assembled under any one topic. 
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(1) The order of the authors cited. Under each topic the references are arranged 
in the order of the volumes in the set. This places the authors in a roughly chrono- 
logical order. In two respects, this order deviates from strict chronology. Ref- 
erences to the Bible arc always placed first, in spite of the range of time covered 
by the books of the Old and New Testament. To have placed these books in a 
more accurate chronological relation to the other books would have divided the 
references to the Bible into several distinct groups. 

The other reason for deviation from strict chronology is the association of two 
or more authors in the same volume. For example, the works of the three astrono- 
mers— Ptolemy, Copernicus, and Kepler- are published together in Volume i6. 
The position of this volume is determined by the date of Ptolemy, the earliest of 
the three. In consequence, though Ptolemy is rightly placed after Tacitus (Vol- 
ume 15) and before Plotinus (Volume 17), Copernicus and Kepler are made to 
appear in the list prior to Augustine and Aquinas, who were, chronologically, their 
predecessors. The association of Galen with Hippocrates in Volume 10 displaces 
Galen by many centuries; Harvey is displaced by l>eing combined with Gilbert 
and Galileo, as is J. S. Mill, by being combined with the authois of The Federalist. 
lliesc arc the major exceptions to strict chronology. For the most part, the 
reader who follows the order of the references under a particular topic will be 
following the discussion in the order of its historical dev elopment. 

(2) The order of the passages cited for a particular author. Noi inally, a reference 
to the work of an author involves the citation of two or moic distinct passages, 
often quite a large number. Each of these citations is a vipit reference, making 
up the whole complex reference. The order of these unit references follows 
strictly the order of the* pages in the volume to which reference is being made. 
When several works by one author arc included in one volume, these w'orks are 
arranged in chronological order, wherever that can be done. Hence if the complex 
reference to the works of a single author involves the citation of passages fiom 
several of his works, these passages will usually be cited in the order in which they 
were written. 

For the reader, the importance of this fact is negative. The order in which 
passages are cited is noi the order of their significance as contributions to the dis- 
cussion of the particular topic. When many passages are cited, they are not all of 
equal substance. Some arc capital texts, expressing the essence of the author's 
views on the subject. Others are subordinate texts which add qualifications, 
amplify or extend the major discussion, or may be of quite peripheral significance. 

The reader cannot understand or assess the contributioii of a particular author 
to a given topic until he has distinguished for himself thJ capital from the sub- 
ordinate texts. Tlic order in which the various passages arc |itcd docs not help him 
to do this. Their arrangement by pages rather than by impbrtance was a practical 
necessity. Knowledge of this warns the reader that the firs| passages to which the 
references direct him may not be— in fact, they seldom arc -the principal ones. 
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(3) ^hole and part citations. References to a given work may be cither to the 
whole work or to a part; and part citations vary in length from a large section^ 
such as a book or chapter, to a small passage, consisting of a series of paragraphs or 
a single paragraph or even less. In the case of scientific and philosophical writings, 
whole works are very infrequently cited, though large sections, ranging from a 
whole book or cliapter to a number of such divisions, may often be referred to. 
The citation of whole poetical or historical works is more frequent. 

The reason for this difference lies in the difference, to be considered presently, 
between the relevance of discursive or expository passages and that of narrative 
or exemplary passages. In arlvancc, it need onl)' be said that the primary relevance 
of a narrative work, whether an epic or a dramatic poem, a novel or a play, usually 
consists in the exemplary significance of the whole narrative. This is less true of 
historical than of fictional narratives. Historical episodes, occupying a few pages 
of an historical work, are more frequently cited for their exemplary significance 
than are whole historical narratives; whereas in the case of fictional or poetical 
narratives, often nothing less than the whole story will make the point, though 
here, as with histones, episodes may also be cited. 

In contrast, for expository or discursive relevance, it is seldom necessary to cite 
the whole of a scientific, philosophical, or theological work; and even the citation 
of large parts is necessary less frequently than for historical and poetical works. 
A short scries of paragraphs, a small paragraph, or even a few compact sentences 
will often make the point adequately. 

Thus, the amount of reading recommended by the references under a particular 
topic varies, not only with the number of unit references contained under that 
topic, but also with the number of whole works and large parts cited, in pro- 
poition to the number of relatively small passages. It may be thought that the 
citation of whole works or even of large parts tends to defeat the purpose of the 
Syntopicon, since no reader can reasonably be expected to read this much in the 
course of a syntopical reading of the great books in relation to a particular topic. 
But the purpose for which whole works or large parts are cited does not require 
them to be read every time they arc referred to. 

It is assumed that the reader will gradually acquire acquaintance with whole 
works, and will then appreciate somewhat the significance ol references to whole 
works or large parts without re-reading. Furthermore, even prior to such ac- 
quaintance with whole works, these references inform the user of the Syntopicon 
of the range of literature relevant to a particular topic, even if, at the time, they 
necessarily leave him in ignorance of some of the content. 

In other words, the citation of whole works by title performs a useful function, 
even if all the recommended reading cannot be done at one time. The shorter 
passages cited can be read and will provide an indication of the content of a topic, 
so that the user of the Syntopicon will have the background and the motivation 
for doing the more extensive reading that may have to be {postponed. Not to have 
cited whole works or large parts, simply because of the extent of reading involved. 
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would have resulted in a distorted and inadequate representation of the relevance 
of the great books to many topics. 

Several devices were used in constructing the references to help the reader in 
handling references to whole works or large parts. 

The first simply enables him to recognize at once whether a reference cites a 
w'holc w^ork, or a large part of it as a whole unit. As indicated in the Explanation 
of Reference Style, when the page numbers immediately follow the title of a 
work, without separation by a comma, the reference is to the work as a whole. 
Similarly, when a chapter or other part of a work is cited, and the page numbers 
immediately follow, %vithout separation by a comma, the reference is to that parr 
as a w'holc. The presence of the comma indicates that the reference is to some pas- 
sage in the whole work, or in one ot its parts. The absence of the comma notifies 
the reader that he is being referred to a whole work or to the whole of one of its 
parts. 

The second device is the use of the symbol esp which stands for “especially.” 
Frequently the citation of a whole work or a large part is accompanied by a 
number of references to short passages w'lthm these wholes. These references 
to smaller parts are preceded by the symbol esp. This is done where it is feasible, 
so that the reader, without reading the whole, can go immediately to the pl.ices 
where the author makes his point in compact torm or most emphatically. How- 
ever, the passages especially cited— even a long senes of llii'in — can never be taken 
as an adequate substitute for the whole. 

The third device serves a purpose quite opposite to that of the second. It was 
not always possible to cite a number of short pavsages for spt'cial reference within 
a large w’hole. This could be either because nothing less than the whole work was 
relevant to the topic, or because the passages which showed the relevance of the 
whole were so numerous and so diffused throughout that an enumeration of them 
would be impracticable. In the latter case, the symbol passim was used to notify 
the reader that he could discover the relevance of the whole by beginning to 
read almost anywhere within its boundaries, and by reading as much as seemed 
to suit his time and interest. When the citation of a whole work, or of a large 
part, is unaccompanied by either esp or passim^ the reader is offered no alternative 
to reading the whole. 

(4) The boundaries of the references. The problem of boundaries occurs only for 
references to passages which are less than a whole work, ot a whole part, such as a 
whole chapter or section. In the case of wholes, the boundaries indicated in the 
references are, of course, the opening and closing pages. for any passage which 
is less than a recognizable part or section of the work, th^ boundaries aim to give 
the user of the Syntopicon a unit of reading which coin|>ines maximum brevity 
with maximum intelligibility. 

Ideally, the passage cited should begin at whatever pa|ragraph or line the rele- 
vant material begins; and it should end, similarly, with the paragraph or line after 
which the material ceases to be relevant. The method of citing half-pages for 
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volumes printed in a single column of type, and quarter-pages for volumes printed 
in a double column -described more fully in the Explanation of Reference Style 
— made it possible for the references to indicate the initial and terminal Ixjund' 
aries of a passage with some precision. But to locate the beginning or end of a 
passage within a quarter- or a half-page still leaves a margin of uncoatainty, and 
so the reader must often exercise some ju<lgmcnt to decide precisely where the 
passage begins and ends. The boundaries of the passage arc given with absolute 
precision only where the reference includes line numbers. In all other cases, the 
boundaries are only approximately indicated. 

T he Explanation of Reference Style explains how boundaries are shown by 
page numbers and sections, and by author’s divisions and line numbers. The 
problem to be discussed here concerns the editorial effort to combine maximum 
brevity and maximum intelligibility in the determination of boundaries. 

I’hcse two aims were often in conflict: there was always the risk of diminishing 
the intelligibility of the passage by narrowing its boundaries for the sake of 
brevity or compactness; there was always the opposite danger of introducing 
difluscncss and even irrelevance by extending the boundaries for the sake of 
mpl'in^' rurc that the passage vould be adequately intelligible. No rule could be 
formulated for elTecting the compromise vviiich would always maximize both 
values. In fact, the determination of boundaries called for a different kind of 
judgment in referring to different authors, and even to different works of the 
same author. It was much easier for certain types of writing than for others— 
easiest, perhaps, for the mathematical and scientific works, most difficult for the 
poetical and historical works, especially in the citation of narrative passages 
having exemplary relevance. 

It cannot be expected that boundary problems were always perfectly solved. 
In a certain proportion of the references, the passages may be either too long or 
too short. Bur even in these instances the margin »>f error is probably not very 
great — not enough to put the user of the Syntopicon to much trouble or incon- 
venience. 

(5) Kinds of passages and /{inds of booths. We have already referred to the differ- 
ence between the relevance of discursive or expository pas.sagcs and the relevance 
of narrative or exemplary passages. This is a distinction which divides all the ref- 
erences into two main groups. No matter what the type or meaning ot the topic 
under which it is cited, every pa,ssage cited is relevant in one of these two ways. 
It either discus,ses the topic or illustrates its meaning. Sometimes the same passage 
does both, though it usually is predominantly of one soil or the other. 

It might at first be thought that the great books would also divide into two 
groups — those providing expository and those providing exemplary passages. To 
some extent this is true. Since they are essentially discursive writing, the great 
works of mathematics, experimental science, social science, philosophy, and 
theology naturally tend to yield references which have expository relevance — 
expounding, explaining, analyzing, alfirming, denying, doubting, arguing. The 
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great works of poetry or fiction, of history and biography, being narrative in 
fonn, naturally tend to yield references which have exemplary or illustrative 
significance. But there are important exceptions in both cases. 

The great narrative works, whether poetical or historical, contain essentially 
discursive {Kissages. The fictional or historical characters in the narrative think 
and speak about a vast number of the themes which constitute the topics of the 
102 chapters. Wherever, in the course of a narrative, men speak or think in an 
orderly sequence, such speeches or trains of thought may have discursive rele- 
vance to one or more topics. Furthermore, in many of the great poetical and 
historical works, the author speaks in his own person on themes germane to his 
narrative. These passages arc, of course, discursi\c and may have expository 
relevance. 

On the other hand, the great discursive works of science, philosophy, and theol- 
ogy contain passages which arc exemplary or illustrative in their significance. 
These passages differ in one important respect from the illustrative materials in 
the poetical and hbtorical works. They are seldom, if ever, narrativ'e in form. 
For example, a scientific treatise w^ill contain descriptions of experiments per- 
formed; a mathematical work will contain particular demonstrations; and such 
passages may have exemplary or illustrative significance for a topic dealing with 
scientific theory or method. 

There arc a few exceptions to the rule that expo^itoiy or discursive works do 
not contain narrative passages which can be cited as exemplary. The myths and 
stories told in the dialogues of Plato are certainly narrative in form. But these 
passages almost always contain material which is implicitly, if not explicitly, dis- 
cuisive. They are among the best instances of writing which seems to have both 
sorts of relevance to thc*same topic. Other instances are passages containing de- 
scriptions of scientific experiments, accompanied by theoretical comments of 
general significance. 

The Bible is unique, perhaps, in respect of the frequency with w'hich its pas- 
sages combine Ixjth sorts of relevance. There arc, of course, many purely narrative 
passages in the Old and the New Testaments, as there arc many which seem lo 
contain preachment or precept exclusively. But a very large number of biblical 
passages combines example with precept, or parable with preachment. It may 
even be said that the most famous and striking passages in the Bible transcend 
the distinction and have a type of significance or relevance uniquely their own. 

Nothing in the way a given reference is symboiiiccd ot recorded notifies the 
user of the Syntopicon which kind of passage is being cited^ In a few instances, he 
may be able to guess what to expect from the nature of th 6 work referred to. If a 
narrative work is cited as a whole, or even in any large p|rt, its significance for 
the topic w’ill almost necessarily be exemplary rather thanlexpository. But if the 
passage cited is relatively small, then, even in a narrative work, the passage may 
be either expository or exemplary. In general, this is also true of the citation of 
all, or large parts, of expository works. Here, as before, relatively small passages 
may be of either sort. Where no clue is provided by the general character of 
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the work being cited the user of the Syntopicon can discover the significance of 
the passage only by reading it. 

(6) Series of references which have collective significance. Il has already been 
pointed out that the references under a particular topic arc unequal in their 
relevance to it. References were sometimes rejected because their relevance was 
too remote or slight. But sometimes an opposite policy was followed. A reference 
which, by itself, might have been judged insubstantial or remote took on greater 
significance when read in the light of other references under the same topic. In 
consequence, it was retained, both for what it added to the whole collection of 
references and for its own increased significance as a member of that collection. 

A collection of references, possessing a certain unity through the inner relation 
of its members, was most frequently constituted by a scries of passages from the 
works of a single author. But sometimes references to one author were judged in 
the light of references to others. A given author’s contribution to the discussion of 
a certain topic might be slight if taken by itself, but it gained interest in relation 
to the utterances of others on the same topic; and so otherwise slight passages 
Were : '•"uned because of their value as members of the whole collection of refer- 
cnccs under that topic. 

This information about the way in which the references were often constructed 
to achieve a collective effect may help the user of the Syntopicon. One who 
examines all the references under a topic w^ill usually find that some of the authors 
cited are major, and some minor, contributors to the discussion. He will also find 
that, for a single author, some passages referred to make a major, and some a 
minor, contribution. 

The person w ho has read through all the passages bearing on a topic will ha\ c 
little difliculty in discriminating between the major and the minor voices in the 
great conversation on that theme. The elements of the collection will tend to 
assume their proper places and proix>rtions. But to one w ho is still in the process 
of reading the passages in the order in which they arc cited, the collective signifi- 
cance of the whole, and of each part as a member of it, will not be apparent. 

Such a person will encounter many passages w'hosc content does not seem to 
justify their inclusion. If he bears in mind that a passage may have more signifi- 
cance within tlic collection than it has alone, he w'ill suspend judgment on its 
worth until he has gone further in his reading under that topic. Unless an error 
was made, the questionable passage Is there because it was judged that the reader 
w’ould eventually see more of interest in it than first meets the eye, by re-reading 
or remembering it in the light of other passages. 

The chapter on Man contains a good example of a large collection of references 
which have more significance collectively than they do individually. The topic 
reads: “Cultural differences among men: Greek and barbarian, Jew and gentile, 
European and Asiatic.” Of the more than one hundred passages cited, it can 
almost be said that no single one by itself deals adequately with the subject of 
cultural differences among men, or even with the specific cultural differences 
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mentioned. But references to the Bible form a significant collection on the dis-* 
tmction of Jew and gentile, and so do those to Gibbon. I'he series of references to 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, and Hip|X)cratcs forms a significant 
collection on the distinction of Greek and barbarian. The references to Montes- 
quieu and Hegel arc significant on tlie distinction between European and Asiatic. 
Some of the references to Hegel, taken together with those to Darwin and Tol 
stoy, form a collection which illuminates the subject of cultural differences in 
general Tlius the whole set of references is adexjuate to the topic in a way that 
no single reference or small group of them is. 

A collection of references may also be used to achieve an intelligible rendering 
of the contribution of narrative works, poetical or historical Where the whole 
narrative could not be cited, it was often possible to select a series of episodes — 
particular scenes and events — which, read successively, would have th«‘ cumula- 
tive effect of illustrating the topic. This is often the point of a long sciics of ref- 
erences to Herodotus, 'lacitus, Plutaich, and Gibbon, or to Homer, X'lrgil, Dante, 
Milton, Tolstoy, r)ostocvsky, and Melville. 

W'lth discursive works there was less necessity for giouping references to 
achieve a cumulative efft'ct. But even here it was often true that only a errtam 
number of the passages referred to had independent signilica'icc, whereas others 
depended for pait of their significance on the conicvt piovidctl by the collection. 
However, it should be added that, for most of the great woiks of science, philos 
ophv, and theology, the number of passages which could be titcd toi iheir mde 
pendent signihcance exceeded the number wluch could be cited only in the 
context of others. 

In the Lioin oi thbsl ponsidi rations, two general rules can be formulated to 
guide the reader in interpreting the materials recommended for his leading 

1. The location of a passage under a topic reflects the judgment that it is 
relevant in some manner and dcgicc to the subject in question; but 
it does not indicate the kind of relevance, or whcthci the relevance 
IS dependent on other passages. The reader must discover that for 
himse If. 

2. To discover the significance of a particular passage, the reader must 
consider it in relation 

a. to the kind of book from which it is taken; 

b. to other passages from the same book, or other books by the 
same author; 

c. to passages from other authors cited undci tl^c same topic, with 
some attention to their chronological order, ajnd to the kinds of 
books written by the different authors being Jconsidercd; 

d. to the collective significance of the whole sci of references. 

One other observation should be added. Very frequently the same passage is 
cited under dilFerent topics of one chapter, as well as under the topics of different 
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chapters. The user of the Syntopicon may meet the same passage many times as 
he goes from topic to topic, or chapter to chapter. A moment’s reflection will 
discover the reason for this. 

A passage rich in content is naturally relevant to a large number of different 
topics, and deserves as many different readings as are necessary to exhaust its 
meanings. Each topic under which it is cited directs the user of the Syntopicon 
to read the passage in a diJlerent way — interpreting it in the light of that particu- 
lar topic. A previous reading of the passage in another connection will usually not 
suffice for an understanding of its relevance to the topic under which it now 
appears. 

This is particularly true of passages open to conflicting interpretations. Such 
passages will appear, in the same chapter, tinder topics which express a conflict of 
theory or opinion, and must be examined in the light of these topics if the reader 
wishes to discover how they arc susceptible of such conflicting interpretations. 

\Vf mttst now conmui r a NT’MiiKR OF EXci PTioNs to the rulcs just stated. The 
rules may guide the user of the Syntopicon in interpreting what he will normally 
fin ! iii :!ic references, but they do not take account of deviations from the norm. 
Perhaps these deviations can be best described by enumerating the three kinds of 
special problems w’hich arose in constructing the references: (A) those caused by 
the special character of certain topics; (B) those caused by the special character 
of certain books; and (C) those caused by considerations of scholarship or by 
difficulties of interpretation. 

problems caused by the special character of 

CERTAIN TOPICS 

(i) The distim'tion and relation between supranrdinct*^ and subordinate topics. This 
distinction has already been sufficiently explained in the section of this Appendix 
dealing with the topics (sec pg. 1247). llic supiao^dinate topic is a heading untlcr 
which the subordinate topics logically fall, as making particular points or as 
elalwrating the meaning of the supraordinatc. But some supraordinates function 
only as logical headings for a number of subordinates, whereas other supraordi- 
nates function also as topics in their own right. 

The supraordinates w'hich arc only headings have no references cited under 
them. They arc, from the point of view of content, empty. All other supraordi- 
nate headings have references under them, just as their subordinates do. But 
becau.se of their special character as ‘..‘oraoidinatc topics, their reference content 
tends to difler from that of .subordinate topics, 

Supraordinatc topics were used to collect in one place all passages dealing in 
general terms with points treated in particular terms in the passages cited under 
the subordinate topics; or they were u.sed to list references to w^holc books or 
large parts of books, while references under the subordinate topics cited shorter 
passages. 
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These methods of developing a supraordinate topic were frequently combined. 
When a supraordinate was developed according to cither or both methods, its 
references tend to cover the same ground as do those of all the subordinates to- 
gether. 7 'hc supraordinate will refer to the most general or the most inclusive 
passages which are divided among the various subordinates. Since the subordinate 
topics state particular points, or cover parts of the whole subject indicated by the 
supraordinate, they w'ill contain many passages not cited untler the supraordinate. 

The usual difference in reference content between a supraordinate topic and its 
subordinates is this: the passages cited under the supraordinate cover, without 
distinction, all the |x>ints which are divided among the subordinate topics; the 
passages cited under each of the subordinates were selected to distinguish the 
discussion of one of these points from that of others. 

One example may clarify the relation between supraordinate and subordinate 
topics. In the chapter on Language, the Outline of "fopics opens as follows: 

1. The nature and functions of language: the speech of men and brutes 

la. The role of language in thought 

lb. The service of language to society 

2 . Theories of the origin of language 

. The hypothesis of one natural language for all men 

2 b. The genesis of conventional languages: the origin of alphabets 

The tw*o subordinate topics (la and ib) make particular points generally cov- 
ered by the fiist clause in the wording of supraordinate topic t. Similarly, in 
supraordinate topic 2, the tw'o subordinates (2a and 2b) deal with particular 
aspects of the theory of the origin of language. Accordingly, the reference content 
of topics 1 and 2 will include much that will also be found under la and ib, 2a 
and 2b, but without any discrimination of the particular points which their 
references provide. 

Some of the reference content of the supraordinates will not appear under 
either of the subordinates, because certain passages arc so general as to be relevant 
only to the supraordinate topics. Similarly, certain passages, because particular 
in their significance, have relevance only to the subordinates, and appear only 
there. 

Topic I in the chapter on Language happens to illustrate another point which 
holds true for a number of supraordinate topics. Topic 1 is complex. The part 
preceding the colon states the main theme; the part fallowing, a subordinate 
theme. 'Ilie subordinate theme is itself a special point in the general discussion 
of the nature and functions of language. Hence it is mainly the first part of topic 1 
which functions as a supraordinate for topics la and xb. 

The reference content of this complex supraordinate topic will therefore in- 
clude, besides those passages that belong in a supraordinate, passages relevant to 
the narrower, special point made in the part of the topic following the colon. 
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These passages will not reappear under the subordinate topicSi unless they are 
relevant there for other reasons; as, for example, a discussion of human and animal 
societies might deal, in this connection, with human speech and animal cries. 
What is true of this complex supraordinate topic holds generally for all complex 
supraordinates which in part state general themes that cover the particular 
points made in the subordinate topics, and also in part state particular themes of 
their own. 

One other kind of topic, which is not strictly a supraordinate because it has no 
subordinates under it, sometimes resembles the supraordinate topic in the range 
and character of its reference content. That is the opening topic of a chapter, 
which frequently stands alone. P^or example, in the chapter on Citizen, the 
opening topic -‘‘The individual in relation to the state”— -has no subordinates; 
neither docs the opening topic in the chapter on Constitution — “The difference 
between government by law and government by men: the nature of constitu- 
tional government.” 

Both of these opening topics have maxiinuin generality for the range of dis- 
cussion covered by the whole chapter. In a sense, therefore, they can be regarded 
as logirallv supraordinate to all the topics which follow. Accordingly, such open- 
ing topics will include among their references many passages that will be cited 
again under later topics. 

In the light of the foregoing consideration of supraordinate topics, the follow- 
ing recommendation is made to the user of the Syntopicon. If he is interested in 
the whole ground covered by the supraordinate topic together with its subordi- 
nates, he will generally find it profitable to examine first the passages cited under 
the supraordinate. If, however, his interest is only in some particulai point treated 
in one of the subordinates, he can go directly to the passages cited under that 
topic. He can supplement this later by turning to the broader matciials referred 
to under the supraordinate, or even, [>erhaps, by turning to the materials cited 
under other subordinate topics. In general he should bear in mind tliat references 
listed under a supraordinate will more frequently cite w'hole books or longer 
selections therefrom, than wdl references listed under the subordinates. 

(2) Restricted or docirwal topics. Ideally, a topic should be phrased so as to 
comprehend every variety of relevant dc.x:trine, and include materials from every 
type of book. But as we have already observed (see pg. 1239), a certain number of 
topics fall short of this ideal of comprehensiveness. Either their w'ording restricted 
them to the doctrine of one particular author or a special group of authors; or 
they were construed strictly, rather than broadly, so as to exclude certain types 
of material. Usually, the strictly construed topics excluded passages of exemplary 
rather than discursive relevance. 

These fiicts about restricted topics arc repeated here merely to advise the user 
of the Syntopicon not to expect the same range of materials in the reference con- 
tent of alf topics. For example, he should not always expect to find exemplary 
passages along with expository ones; though, had the topic been construed less 
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strictly, such passages might have been there because they are relevant. Nor can 
he always expect to find all the passages with discursive relevance to a particular 
subject, if its treatment has been divided among a number of separate doctrinal 
topics. In such cases, he must look to a whole group of related doctrinal topics to 
cover all the relevant authors and books. 

Even within a single topic, different authors were sometimes treated differently 
because the special contribution of each could be most effectively handled in a 
somewhat different manner. For example, one author might be cited only for his 
major utterances on the subject, whereas another might be represented by an 
almost complete collection of llie passages from his w'orks, including those of 
minor as w^ell as those of major relevance. This was the result of a judgment that, 
on the topic in question, one author’s complete position should be examined, 
while, for another author, only that portion of his work which bears directly on 
the subject need he considered. 

One other special point deserves mention here, though it docs not belong to 
the problem of the restricted topic. Certain topics, as noted (see pg. 1237), 
state comparisons, contrasts, distinctions, or differences. Ideally, to be relevant 
to such a topic, a passage should deal explicitly with the comparison, etc. But not 
all the references listed under such topics cite passages explicitly on this point. 
Some deal explicitly with just one of the terms being compared, and involve the 
other only by implication; sometimes they do not consider the other term e\cn 
by implication. These passages are cited on the ground that the comparison pio- 
posed by the topic is to be found in the set of references as a whole, if some pas- 
sages deal with one and some with the other of the terms^to be compared. 

In a few rare cases of topical comparisons or distinctions, no passages could be 
found which made the comparison or distinction explicitly, and yet the sense of 
the tradition on that point could be gathered from a scries of passages dealing 
with one or the other of the two terms. 

(3) Contrary or contradictory topics, Ottitc frequently a supraordinatc topic 
states a problem or issue on w^hich there arc a number of opposed points of view; 
the subordinate topics severally state the opposite views. Sometimes a general sub- 
ject of inquiry is announced by the supraordinatc topic, and its subordinates 
propose various theories of the matter, contrary to one another in some way. 

Such sets of topics presented a special problem in constructing the references. 
In the ordinary case in which a topic not only slated the issue but aimed to cover 
all controversial positions taken on it, the set of rcfercnc^ was developed to in- 
clude both affirmations and negations of the point at issiiej or all sides of the con- 
troversy, But when a number of topics explicitly set lorih the controversial 
positions, the reference content of each topic was restricted in the following way. 

Passages which expressed a view in any way contrary tcl( the view stated in the 
topic were not cited, on the ground that some other topi<, stating that contrary 
view, was the proper place for the citation of the contrary position. But if a par- 
ticular author, in developing his own theory explicitly commented on the position 
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of an adversary, the passage containing that explicit commentary was judged 
relevant to both topics — the topic stating the view opposed by the author as well 
as the one stating his own view. If, however, an author’s expression of his own 
opinion constituted the denial of some other view only by implication^ the passage 
in wliich that author’s opinion was expressed was cited only under the positive 
topic and not under the contrary one as well. 

A glance at the structure of the Outline for a particular chapter, and a quick 
examination of the wording of its topics, will tell tiic user of the Syntopicon in 
which way controversial issues were handled— whether by single topics covering 
all sides of the controversy, or by separate topics representing opposing sides. In 
the former case, the reader can expect to find contrary views cxj)ressed in passages 
cited under a single topic; in the latter, he will find only affirmative opinions in 
the passages cited under each of a set of contrary topics, and perhaps also explicit 
criticisms of each position by its adversaries. 

([b) problems caused by the special character of 

CERTAIN BOOKS 

(i ) 1 he Bible, No other book in the western tradition has been subject to such 
extensive interpretation, or to interpretation based on such incompatible piinci- 
plcs as, for example, on the one hand, the principles of higher criticism which 
treat the Hible as a secular document, and, on the other hand, the principles of 
exegesis peculiar to a text considered to be the sacred and revealed word of CJod. 
Let us deal w4th this second point at once, since it is paramount for the significance 
of all references to the Bible. 

I'he Bible, especially the Old Testament, is to a certain extent an historical 
bc^ok. It rejxjrts the events of Jewish history; it describes the customs of the 
Jewish people and the gentiles wiih whom they came in contact; it deals with 
the political and scjcial institutions of the Jewish tribe, the Jewish state, and the 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel. Biblical passages of an historical tenor were, there- 
fore, found relevant to topics dealing with customs, social practices, and politi- 
cal institutions. But citing them under such topics did not prejudge the issue 
whether the Bible is sacred writing or merely an historical record, like any sec- 
ular history. 

Those who, in the light of their religious faith, lead the Bible as Sacred Scripture 
do not exclude the historical or literal sense as one mode of interpreting it. (^n the 
contrary, they usually insist that the literal or historical sense must be the basis 
of all other interpretations— allegorical, aiiagogical, and moral. 

Nor is the Lssuc of the two approaches to the Bible prejudged by any other 
aspect of its treatment along wath references to the works included in Great Bool(s 
of the Western World. No matter wffiat the topic under which the Bible is cited, 
the reader is alw'ays left quite free to decide that issue tor himself. He can always 
read a biblical passage either zs a (xjrtion of divine revelation, or as human writing 
no different from other human literature. 
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This is true even when the Bible is cited under topics which explicitly state a 
religious position, either one common to Judaism and Christianity, or one ex- 
chisivcly Icwish or Christian. The reader is still free to interpret the passage either 
as conveying the divine revelation of the religious dogma in question, or as con- 
veying the opinion of Moses or Isaiah, of Matthew or Paul, on the subject. 

Of course, a passage will not have the same meaning when read as the revela- 
tion pertinent to an article of religious faith, as when it is read as the merely 
human formulation of a religious tenet; but then, though perhaps to a lesser de- 
gree, passages from other books have different meanings for the man of religious 
faith and for the man without it. 

A second problem concerning the Bible was that of choice among different, and 
often conflicting, interpretations of particular passages, especially those whose 
meaning has been much disputed throughout the tradition of biblical cornmen' 
tary. This problem w'as solved, as was the first, by not choosing between con- 
flicting interpretations. If a particular passage, on one traditional interpretation, 
was relevant to a certain topic, it was cited there. II, by another traditional inter- 
pretation, it was also relevant to another topic, even one contrary in tenor to 
the first, it was cited there also. This permits the reader to consider both inter- 
pretations and judge between them. 

Since biblical exegesis is, in a sense, an endless process, it may be asked what 
limits were set to placing divei'sc interpretations on a particular passage. The 
answ'cr is that the work of citing the Bible was governed, in large part, by well- 
established traditional interpretations; and where these were not available, the 
judgment was nevertheless made in conformity with generally accepted standards 
of interpretation and by analogy with the interpretation of similar passages. 

Still another problem concerned Christian interpretations of Old Testament 
passages which do violence to the Jewish sense of their meaning. Such passages 
were treated in the light of both interpretations. I'herefore, the user of the wSyn- 
topicon should not be surprised lo find passages from the Old Testament cited 
under topics which state specifically Christian doctrines denied by the Jewish 
faith. These references do not prejudge the theological issues l)c tween the two 
historic religions of the West. Failure to cite these passages in their Christian as 
well as in their Jewish sense would have meant failure to present these issues, so 
far as the Bible is concerned. 

Finally, there was the somewhat parallel problem of conflicting interpretations 
within the Christian tradition itself, as between the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant interpretations. In general, the problem was solyed in the same way as 
thatof Jewish versus Christian interpretations of the same texts. But this problem 
was complicated by the incorporation of the divergent interpretations in two 
English translations of the Bible— the Douay and the King James. 

Not only are some crucial passages quite differently reifclcred in the two ver- 
sions, but the books of the Bible itself are often diiferentl^ named or numbered, 
and differently ordered to one another. Certain books whjch the Douay version 
treats as parts of the Old Testament, the current King James translation treats as 
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Apocrypha. Even within particular books, the numbering of chapters and verses 
is frequently different. 

Hence it was necessary to refer to both the King James and the I> 3 uay \ crslons 
whenever there was even the slightest variance between them. ('Phis complica- 
tion in the mode of citation of biblical passages is more fully treated in the 
Explanation of Reference Style.) To whatever extent the treatment of the Bible 
approaches adequacy, the thousands of paired citations, giving King fames and 
Douay equivalents in book, chapter, and verse, constitute a concordance between 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic renderings of the Bible. 

This method of citing the Bible according to both versions whenever they 
varied led to one difficulty for which there was, finally, no satisfactory solution. In 
a small number of cases, the wording of a passage in one version made it relevant 
to a topic to which it was not at all relevant according to the language of the other 
version. Under such circumstances, to cite the passage would be to prejudge for 
the reader the rightness of one version as against the other. Avoidance of this 
meant omitting some few passages which readers of one version would know, and 
think relevant to the topic under which it was not cited. What w'as thought the 
Ic^'s u..5atisfactory of the two solutions was chosen. The error of omission was 
judged less grievous than the violation ol the Syniopicon’s rule of dialectical 
objectivity, which demanded most insistently to be followed in such cases of con- 
flicting interpretation. 

Errors of omission of this sort were unavoidable. But they were, in the very 
nature of the case, not the only errors of omission, since it was never possible to 
be suic that all traditional interpretations of the Bible, from w'haicvcr source, 
had been taken into account, much less all the possible interpretations to which 
biblical passages arc subject. Furthermore, the references to the Bible will be 
judged by many critics of quite different persuasions to contain grave errors of 
commission— serious misinterpretations of difficult texts which, in consequence, 
have been assigned to topics where they do not belong. 

The decision to include references to the Bible along with those to the works 
published in Great Boo/^s of the Western World was made with ail these risks in 
mind. It seemed better to underrake this task, whatever defects or errors would 
certainly remain in the finished work, than not to have the voice of the Bible 
present in the great convcrsati«>n. More than half the authors in this set quote 
the Bible, refer to it, or write with the Bible in mind. The Bible could not be 
omitted from the references under many topics to which it is relevant and 
wherein the other books assume its presence. 

( 2 ) The poetical and historical hoo^s. Next to the Bible, the great narrative works 
of history and fiction presented the greatest difficulties. What was done here may 
be the subject of much controversy. It may be held that the meaning of fwelry — 
and, to a lesser extent, of history —cannot be comprehended under ideas or 
topics. It should be said in reply that it is not claimed that the meaning of a poem 
like the Iliads the Divine Comedy^ or War and Peace, is exhausted by references 
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which cite it as relevant to the consideration of certain ideas and topics. The same 
disclaimer applies to the histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, Tacitus, and Gibbon, 
and to the biographies of Plutarch. 

A brief statement of the theory governing the syniopical treatment of such 
works may indicate some of the difficulties, and prevent some misunderstanding 
of what was done. The controlling theoretical insight was that abstract and con- 
crete, universal and individual, arc everywhere correlated. For example, the fic- 
tional character and actions of Achilles, in the Ibad^ are ideas in concrete or par- 
ticular cmlxxlimcnt. I'hc historical episodes, reported by lliucydidcs, in the 
struggle between democracy and oligarchy in the Greek cily states, present in- 
dividual instames of certain universal propositions in political theory. Again, 
many passages in his History of the Peloponnesian War concretely exemplify the 
problems of might and right in the relation of states to one another. 

A political theorist would state these issues abstractly and universally and 
would, perhaps, formulate general conclusions as to the consequences of trving 
to combine democracy with imperialism. A poetical histoiian, like Thucydides, 
makes such points concretely by telling the tragic story of what happened to 
democratic, imperialistic Athens. 

To say that the whole of the Iliad can be cited under a topic on the relation of 
men and gods, or that particular scenes or episodes can be ciietl undci to[)ics 
dealing with honor or piidc oi love, is not to say that the poetic meaning ot the 
Iliad can be exhaustively comprehended by such references, even it they weie 
themselves cxiiaustive of its content so far as that is relevant to the ideas and 
topics of the Syntopicon. 

To say that the History of the Peloponnesian War can be cited as a whole under 
certain topics in the chapters on Justicf or I.iuhRrv, and to say that particular 
events in if can be cited under topics dealing with treaties between states, military 
strategy, or political revolution, is not to say that such references, even if com- 
plete, would exhaustively represent the content or significance of the History. 

But neither is it claimed that the references to the great scientific and philo- 
sophical works exhaust their content or meaning. No more is claimed for any 
w’ork of either kind —narrative or discursive —than that the references to it 
represent, more or less adequately, its contribution to the great conversation, on 
as many themes as it may have relevance for. So far there is no difference. 'Ihe 
difference lies simply in the mcxlc of relevance. What one kind ot work says 
abstractly, in terms of general propositions and universal concepts, the other 
kind says concretely, in terms of individual characters and particular actions or 
events. I 

The whole theory of the references to fictional and histoi^ical narratives under 
ideas and topics, rests on the logic of example. Logically, to exemplify is to 
present individual or particular instances of a universal 4on.ccpt or a general 
proposition. To abstract or generalize is the logical oppositex>f exemplification: it 
consists in stating the universal concept or general rule which applies to a par- 
ticular case, and embraces all similar particulars as well. Without going further 
into the logic of universal and particular, of abstract concept and concrete ex- 
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pcrience, let it suffice to say that the references in the Syntopicon which have dis- 
cursive relevance move on the plane of the abstract and the general; whereas the 
references which have exemplary relevance move on the plane of the concrete and 
the particular. 

The basic theory underlying the collocation of references to expository and 
narrative works under the same topics is simply that the two planes run parallel 
to one another, ^riicy arc at all points correlative expressions of the same thing. 
They are as inseparable from one another, and as indispensable to one another, as 
human thought and human experience. Nothing which can be grasped by the 
human mind on one plane is incapable of expression on the other; in fact, nothing 
can be grasped by the human mind on cither plane without also being available 
to insight or experience on the other. 

Using this theory as a basis for the syntopical reading of the great poetical and 
historical narratives did not prevent or solve all difficulties in the treatment of 
particular w'orks. It is impossible to give a brief a* :ount of these difficulties, since 
they were as various as the works themselves. Each narrative seemed to raise prob- 
lems of its own. It should be reported, for whatever guidance it gives the user of 
th: on, that all problems were not solved with equal success. 

The references to Tolstoy’s J^ar and Peace, for example, seem to be a better 
indication of its exemplary lelcvance to the topics, than those to Dostoevsky’s 
Brothers Karamazov, The same difTercncc appears between Milton’s Paradise I.ost 
and Goethe’s Faust, or between Gibbon’s Dedine and Fall of the Roman Empire 
and the Histories and Annals of Tacitus. These works may have presented un- 
equal difficulties; some may have yielded more readily to a syntopical reading 
than others. I'he other alternative is that the syntopical reading of these works 
was not equally well or imaginatively done. In any case, reading the narrative 
works to discover their exemplary relevance to the topics was always a more diffi- 
cult task than reading them for their cliscursivc rel -sancc. 

A word should be added here about this second type of reading to which the 
narrative works were submitted. A speech by Pericles or Hamlet can have the 
same kind of relevance to a particular topic as a statement on it by a philosopher 
or a theologian. The poetical and historical works are rich in discursive relevance 
to many topics, especially those dealing with moral and political subjects, and 
hardly less so with respect to metaphysical and theological themes. 

But one distinction must be kept in mind in considering references to the 
thought contained in narrative works. The thought of Pericles or Hamlet is not 
the thought of Thucydides or Shakespeare, at least not in the sense in which the 
discourse of Marcus Aurelius, Mon» ugne, Darwin, Marx, or William James ex- 
prcvsscs tlic thought of an author speaking in his own person. Sometimes an his- 
torian or poet speaks in his ow'n person as well as through his characters. Thu- 
cydides docs, and so docs Gibbon; Fielding and Tolstoy arc at some pains to dis- 
tinguish their own rcHcctions from the thoughts of their characters. In other cases, 
no such distinction can be found because the author did not make it. In all the 
plays of Shakespeare there is no word from the poet himself as distinguished from 
the utterances of his characters. 
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What Shakespeare himself has to say is said only by his plays, and only through 
the exemplary significance of narrative, of character and action. In contrast, 
Tolstoy speaks in two ways— in an exemplary Euhion through narrative of char- 
acter and action, and discursively through the passages in which Tolstoy himself 
discourses on a variety of subjects. In addition, both Shakespeare and Tolstoy 
have much to say discursively through the speeches of their characters. But this 
iiKlircct mode of speech must always be distinguished from the author’s own 
discourse, and certainly from the totally non-discursivc — tliat is, the exemplary — 
significance of the poet’s creation of plot and characters. 

This distinction applies to a certain number of works not ordinarily classed as 
poetry or history. The dialogues of Plato constitute a striking exception to 
the rule that the scientific and philosophical authors speak in their own persons. 
I'he thoughts and speeches of Calliclcs, Gorgtas, Thrasymachus, Alcibiades, or 
even Socrates himself, are not direct discourse by Plato. 

Because they have the jxietical form of dramatic narratives, the dialogues of 
Plato presented a very special problem. In one sense, they lud to be treate<l like 
the plays of Shakespeare. A particubr speech by a character in the dialogues was 
cited like a particular speech by a character in the plays - for its discursive 
content and without any judgment as to whether it expressed the thought of the 
author or the very opposite. But since there can be no question that Plato used 
the dialogues to express his own ideas, it was also necessary to constiuci the 
references to the dialogues so that they represented Plato’s own opinions as well 
as those of his characters. 

In many cases this could be done by following the line of thought in the 
speeches of that one character which Plato used as his altei ego. This was usually 
J^rates, but sometimes another, as, for example, the Athenian Stranger in the 
Imws. In other cases, it had to be done either by citing a sequence of discursive 
[sassages in which Plato’s own argument or theory becomes clear, or even by 
citing a whole dialogue. These last two methods of representing the thought of 
Plato resemble the method of representing Shakespeare’s thought by citing a 
sequence of dramatic episodes or the narrative content of a whole play. 

But the difierence in the treatment of Plato and Shakespeare is as important as 
the simdarity. Whereas the representation of Shakespeare’s thought was achieved 
only through the exemplary significance of whole plays or narrative episodes 
therefrom, the representation of Plato’s thought was achieved mainly through 
the discursive significance of whole dialogues, or analytical and argumentative 
passages therefrom. However, in a few cases, a dialogue waskited for its narrative 
as well as for its expository significance; as, for example, th# Apology^ which tells 
the story of the trial of S^rates, or the Crito and Phaeeh, which tell the story of 
his imprisonment and execution. 

lliough the dialogues of Plato are the most striking exdeption to the rule in 
the treatment of philosophical and scientific works, similaf methods were some- 
times employed in other cases. For example, the Two Neto Sciences of Galileo is 
written in dialogue form. Here, as with Plato, the opinions of the characters in the 
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dialogue were sometimes cited, even though they were plainly not expressing the 
opinion of Galileo* 

The scientific and philosophical treatises of Aristotle are partly historical. They 
usually give an account of the thought of others, as well as expound Aristotle’s 
own ideas. The references to Aristotle, therefore, include the citation of passages 
which report opinions with which Aristotle may disagree — for example, those of 
Parmenides, Democritus, Anaxagoras, or others. I'his docs not involve passing 
judgment on the reliability of Aristotle’s rcpi>rt. Aristotle’s summary is often the 
main or only historical evidence on certain doctrines in antiquity. Were such pas- 
sages not cited, the discussion of a number of topics would be less rounded than it is. 

In only one case is an author’s report of the views of others not cited in isolation 
from his comments thereon. That is the case of Aquinas. Since the statement of 
the object ions --the opinions of others -in the Siwnna Theologica is always ac- 
companied by replies, and each reply is paired with an objection, the objections 
arc never cited by themselves. 

( 3 ) The mathematical and scientific hool^s. The alxivc paragraphs deal with the 
of the expository works of science, philosophy, and theology, insofar 
as they presented problems like those presented by narrative works of poetry and 
hisior). I'urthcrmorc. we have already tXMntcd out that particular demonstra- 
tions in mathematical treatises, or descriptions of particular expcrinicnts in works 
of natural science, were often cited for their illustrative significance under topics 
dealing with the theories or methods of mathematics and science. Such references 
do not differ, in mode of relevance, from those to particular episodes in narraiisc 
lxx)ks. They exemplify the point of the topic under wdiich they arc cited. 

Hut the inaiheniatical and scientific books presented one difficulty pcctiliarly 
their own. For example, certain propositions in Fluclid’s Elements arc relevant to a 
topic in the chapter on Ql-anti v\ which deals w^ith the relations of solids and with 
inscribed and circumscribed spheres. But these propositions are not intelligible 
apart from prior ones on the properties of the circle — propositions not strictly 
relevant to the topic in question. These should not be cited here, but under 
another topic in the chapter on Quamits which deals w'iih circles. 

No completely satisfactory solution could be found for the problem raised by 
the order of proi^sitions in a mathematical treatise. On the one hand, to cite 
only the relevant propositions under a particular topic, and to omit reference 10 
all the prior theorems on which their intelligibility depends, makes it necessary 
for the reader to discos cr these prior theorems for himself, if he wishes to under- 
stand the propositions cited. On the other hand, to cite, under a particubr topic, 
not only the mathematical propositions directly relevant to it, but also all the 
prior demonstrations on which they may depend for their intelligibility, would 
almost always frustrate the user of the Syntopicon by making him begin his 
reading wdth propositions of no apparent relevance to the topic in question. He 
might have to go through a long series of propositions before he came to those 
bearing directly on the topic. 
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Of these two alternatives^ the first was chosen as slightly less unsatisfactory. 
The user of the Syntopicon \vill at least see at once the relevance of the propo- 
sitions cited; and, recognizing his failure to understand these propositions in 
isolation, he can remedy his tlifficulty by finding their logical antecedents. He 
needs only to know that, in the order of mathematical exposition, later proposi- 
tions depend upon earlier ones for both their demonstration and their intel- 
ligibility. 

This is true not only of strictly mathematical treatises, but also of all the great 
works in mathematical physics, such as Cialilco’s Two New Sciefices^ Newton’s 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy^ Fourier’s Analytical Theory of 
Heaty and the astronomical treatises of Ptolemy, Cxipernicus, and Kepler. For 
example, in the chapter on Asi konomy, there is a group of topics on the particular 
heavenly bodies. One of these deals with the moon and its irregularities. Under 
that topic. Proposition 66 in Book I of Newton’s Principles is directly relevant. 
But in Newton's exposition, Projxisition 66 depends on at least thirty prior 
projxisiiions. According to the policy followed, only the one relevant proposition 
w'as cited; the others were omitted because they were ii relevant, even though 
absolutely necessary to the understanding of Proposition 66. 

Spinoza’s EthieSy written in ordine geometrico — \\\ the geometrical order- clearly 
indicates that this special problem is caused by the nature of mathematical 
demonstration. Its subject matter is metaphysical and moral, not malhrmaiical, 
but the Ethics presented the same problem as Euclid’s Elements or Newton’s 
PrincipleSy because it used an order of exposition in which propositions are logically 
related as prior and posterior. The method employed in icfcning to a mathe- 
matical work was therefore used also for Spinoza’s Ethidy just as the mcthcxl 
employed for Plato’s dialogues was also applied to Galileo’s. References to 
Spinoza’s' £/A/W cite particular propositions without citing all tlie prior proposi- 
tions on which they depend. 

The problem of referring to propositions in works written in a mathematical 
manner is an aggravated form of the more general problem faced in treating all 
expository works, scientific, philosophical, or theological, as well as mathematical. 
As already pointed out, it was frequently necessary to cue a whole series of pas- 
sages, some major, some subordinate, in order to piescnt an author’s thought on a 
particular topic adequately. The significance of many of these passages, especially 
the minor ones, dcf>cnds on the context of the others; and since passages are 
always cited according to the order in which they occur, the user of the Syntop- 
icon is often asked to read first something which gains significance only from 
materials to be read subsequently. But there arc two diffetcnces. 

In the ease of works not written in a strictly deductive or^cr, the passages cited 
first in a series of references may depend for their signifyance upon materials 
which come later, whereas in the mathematical or deductivt order, later proposi- 
tions always depend on earlier ones. In non-mathematicai Works, all the passages 
in a series have some relevance to the topic in their own right; whereas in mathe- 
matical works, the prior propositions arc strictly not relevant at all. 
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(C^ SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF SCHOLARSHIP 
AND INTERPRETATION 

(i) The problem of translations. More than half of the works included in Great 
Books of the Western World arc translations. If translations were always faithful 
to the sense of the original language, this would raise no problem. But, as every 
one knows, they are not. All translations arc subject to suspicion, and almost none 
ever satisfies all competent scholars. 

Scientific or philosophical works are generally better translated tlian poetic 
works. 'Franslaiioiis from mcKlerii languages, such as Italian, French, and German, 
are usually better than those trom ancient languages, and among the latter, 
trajislations from Latin arc usually superior to those from Greek. It might almost 
be said that no CJn ek scholar is ever perfectly satisfied with an English rendering 
of Greek poetry or philcjsophy. 

Even if the translations from Greek published in this set were the best available, 
it would still be true that certain passages, clearly relevant to particular topics 
in > English rendering, become less clearly relevant, or even irrelevant, when 
read in the CTreck, The members of the staff who did the syn topical reading of 
the ( jreck books discovered this again and again. 

rhey raised a dillicult question. Were they to cite the passage according to its 
significance in the original Greek or in the F.nglish translation? If, whenever 
there was a \ariance between original and translation, the interpretation of the 
passage and its topical allocation were to be determined by the Greek wording, 
the user of the Syntopicon woukJ find [)assages in the English translation omitted 
from topics to which they are relevant. If, on the other hand, the wording of the 
transLition was to be the standard, the reader wotjld find Momcr, or Aeschylus, 
or Plato cited under topics to uhich, according to somic good scholarship, they are 
not relevant. 

At first this appears to be a choice between c’-rors of omission and errors ot 
commission. Actually, it was a deeper problem, involving a decision as to the 
purpose the Sviilopicon could and should serve. Since the CJreek books were being 
published in E.nglish, it would have been totally impractical to make the ref- 
erences depcml upon the sense of the Greek. By reading the passages cited in Eng- 
lish, the reader couKl not possibly discover why they were relevant to the topic; 
and, in addition, he uould find relevant passages which were not cited. Since the 
purpose of the Syntopicon is to guide the readitig of the ereat books as here pub- 
lished, the only solution, however u^'satisfaciory it may be in some respects, was 
to base the interpretation and topical allocation of passages on their sense in 
English translation. 

'Ellis solution applies, of course, to translations from all foreign languages. But 
it is less unsatisfactory for the others than for the Greek books. It will not seem 
unsatisfactory in any case to the general reader with only English at his com- 
mand. Since he must become acquainted with the great books in translation, the 
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Syniopicon serves him well by referring to them as if they were all written in 
English. The schobr may regret the distortions and errors necessarily conse- 
quent upon this policy, but he is in a position to correct such errors wherever 
he discovers them, 

( 2 ) The problem of interpretation. Almost all of the great books contain passages 
which, even when translated with al^solutc fidelity or when originally written in 
English, are difficult to interpret— passages on which there has been much 
scholarly commentary and on which competent scholars have long disagreed. The 
topical allocation of such a passage according to one theory of its meaning would 
inevitably evoke criticism from the scholars of an opposite sch(x>l. 

The solution of this problem was, in part, like that of the special problem of 
biblical interpretation: the same passage was cited under dilFercnt topics ac- 
cording to divergent or even conflicting interpretations of it. As in reading 
biblical texts, well-known traditional interpretations were consulted and often 
followed. 

Here the great books themselves were helpful. Later autliors comment on 
earlier ones. The interpretation of one great author by another was frequently 
available and was often influential in the syntopical treatment of a jUFtiLiilar pas- 
sage. Even when two or more among the great authors dis,igreed in intcrprciing 
one of their predecessors, it was still possible to follow their divergent r<‘adings ol 
the passage by placing it under as many different topics as were suggested by the 
diverse meanings they assigned to it. 

To whatever extent the methcxl of multiple interpretation and allocation was 
successfully practiced, the references, even to extremely difficult passages, avoided 
the necessity of choosing heiwcen conflicting theories of their meaning. Hut it 
cannot be claimed that all the recorded interpretations of difficult texts were 
followed in allocating those passages— not all the interpielations to be found in 
the great books themselves were used, much less all those which can be found in 
the voluminous literature of scholarly commentaiy on the great books. Again, 
the policy was determined by the primary purix>sc of the Syniopicon— to serve 
the general reader of the great books rather than the scholar. 

A large number of scholarly interpretations of difficult texts arc highly sj^ecial- 
ized. They often involve an clalx5rate theory of the whole work and, beyond that, 
of the mentality of the author. For the Syntopicon to follow such interpretations 
would only bewilder the general reader. He would find passages cited under topics 
to which their relevance could not be apparent, because \i depended on hidden 
principles of interpretation. 

The controlling principle, therefore, was to place passages only under topics 
wffiere their relevance would become apparent to the gcnejral reader either when 
he read the passage carefully in the light of the topic, or ri :ad it carefully in this 
light and al^ in the light of some or all of the other passages cited under that 
topic. Scholarly interpretations which did not permit the references to conform 
to this rule had to be ignored. 
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(3) problem of the validity of the great conversation. The compilatioji of the 
references under topics and ideas construes the authors as talking about the same 
themes, and even as talking to one another about them. In the latter sense, the 
great conversation is admittedly in part a fiction, since earlier authors cannot 
actually talk to later ones. Nevertheless, logically, their remarks on a subject 
often function as comment on or even rejoinders to the remarks of their suc- 
cessors. Though they are chronologically arranged, the references under each 
topic do not form a straight line but a circle, in which any point may be dia 
metrically opposed to any other. The great conversation docs not move irre- 
versibly from past to present, it moves in a circle of thought which partly tran- 
.scends time. 

The assumptions underlying the construction of the references to represent the 
great conversation have already been stated and defended in this essay. But the 
issue they raise between the historical and dialectical treatment of ideas deserves 
further comment here. 

In its most extreme form, the ixisition of historical scholarship is that each of 
the great authors, certainly the greatest among them, somehow managed to 
crc?f^ an intellectual world entirely his own - peopled by his own ideas, walled 
in by the unique systemalic ordering which he imposed upon them, and rendered 
incommunicable with other worlds by his private vocabulary. According to this 
extreme position, to talk with or listen to one of the great authors on any of the 
great rhemes, it is necessary to gain admittance to his world with the keys pro- 
vided by historical scholarship. The keys are available to anyone w'ho will take 
the })ains to acquire them-* to anyone except the great authors themselves who, 
having constructed their own worlds, insist uixm talking and being talked to, 
each in his own. In one sense, they lock each other out; in another sense, each 
introduces the others into his own world, hut alwtvs recreates them in his own 
image. 

According to this v icw of the history of ideas, a genuine dialectic of ideas is 
impossible, and the notion of the great conversation is an imposture. The ref- 
erences, which collect the authors under the same topic and present them as 
relevant to one another as well as to the same theme, docs violence to the princi- 
ples and method of their work by blinilly ignoring the innermost secret of their 
individuality. If the passages cited by the references had been pmperly inter- 
preted, each according 10 the special lights of its author, they could not have been 
placed side by side in this way. 

The issue raised by the most extreme form of historical scholarship thus finally 
comes down to a question whether the passages cite<l in the references were 
rightly interpreted. I'hc question cannot be decided simply by reading the pas- 
sages, for even if they do appear 10 be relevant to one another and to the same 
topic, the historical scholar who denies the great conversation can always insist 
that the appearance results from a superficial reading, and that the reality^ dis- 
cernibic‘ only by a deeper understanding of the texts on historical principles, is 
quite otherwise. 
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The issue is one of conflicting assumptions— or, perhaps, presumptions. If it 
is presumptuous, on the part of those who constructed the Syntopicon, to stand 
outside the great authors in an effort to align them in a conversation and engage 
them in a dialectic which they themselves did not always explicitly recognize, it 
may be no less presumptuous, on the part of the extreme exponents of historical 
scholarship, to Isolate the great authors from one another, imprisoning each in 
his own intellectual world. 

No doubt the kind of complete immersion in the work of a single author which 
the best scholarship often involves, tends to impress on/: with the unique and 
incommensurable character of his thought. But the contiary impression can be as 
readily formed by a dialectical reatling of the books. At its best it also involves 
complete immcision, not in the work of one author, but in the tradition which 
somehow embraces them all. 

Whether a final understanding of the great books would favor the intellectual 
isolation or communion of their authors - or both -is a cjucstion that must be left 
to any reader who feels com{)ClciU to make that judgment. I'hc user of the Syn- 
topicon need not make it while in the process of using the Syntopicon. He nec<l 
only know that the Syntopicon was constructed on dialectical principles, not on 
the principles of historical scholarship in their most extreme form. 

He will then realize that the interpretation of the passages cited in the ref- 
erences was based on the assumption that the books can be read togc ihci and can 
be construed as mutually relevant under many topics, if not under all. Whatever 
his own final judgment, he will be guided by the knowledge that the creators of 
the Syntopicon were committed to the policy of trying to see the autliors as 
somehow more in communion than in isolation. 

The creators of the Syntopicon acknowledge Taking a position on this ultimate 
issue of interpretation. This docs not mean that they were unaware of or undis- 
turbed by the difficulties of applying their principles. The j)rcccding discussion of 
the construction of the references consists largely of a recital of difficulties, and of 
the frequent necessity of choosing the less objeciionable of two unsatisfactory 
solutions. 

The effort to achieve dialectical comprehensiveness by means of systematic 
ambiguity in the topics may sometimes have stretched equivocation to the 
breaking point. In other cases, the margin of equivocation permitted may have 
been misleadingly and unhelpfully great. In still others, the unity among the 
authors may have been a thin thread as compared with the bulk of their dif- 
ferences. But all these risks were knowingly undertaken in the interest of showing 
that the great authors can be read as though in conversationjon the same question 
or topic, even when their positions and language are so disparate that more cau- 
tious scholars would hesitate to ascribe unity to the topi4 or coherence to the 
conversation. 

The scholars take another sort of risk which the creators of the Syntopicon were 
unwilling to assume— the risk of asserting that the topics dbeussed and the ques- 
tions answered by one author are incommensurable with the topics and questions 
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considered by another. As b<*twccn the dialectical unity of the western mind and 
the historical isolation of its individual geniuses, the true meaning of the intellec- 
tual tradition can be discovered only by taking risks of both sorts. Justice must be 
done to each author as an individual and to his place in the tradition. 

TtiROUGiiorr THK pri crding discussion, the aim has been to assess the virtues 
and defects of the References, to indicate possible errors of omission and commis- 
sion and their causes, and to consider the problems of interpretation which could 
seldom be perfectly solved. 

But even if no errors of commission had been made, and no mistakes in inter 
prelation, the References would nor represent an adequate comprehension of the 
contribution of the great authors or the content of tlieir IxKiks. Tlie References 
merely try to indicate what the books have to say on these topics. They un- 
doubtedly have much more to say than can be exhausted by even a complete 
allocation of their conieuts under the ^ooo topics tliat were chosen. 

The fact that certain authors or l>ooks yielded more readily than others to (he 
methoef of the Synlopicon certainly does not mean that the latter are less rich or 
meanmefiil because they arc represented by fewer references. These defects and 
discrepancies naturally resuheil from the clTorl to treat the whole set of books— 
the whole tradition rather than individual authors and works--as the object 
of study. Therefore, sjntopical reading of the great books as a whole may neces- 
sarily he a more or less inadequate reading of each individual book. The one need 
not he substituted for the other, nor should it he. 

There is also inadequacy in the reverse direction. Even if no errors of omission 
had been ma(fc, the References would not represent an adequate discussion of the 
topics. 1 o take them as such would be to assuim tliar what the great lxx)ks have 
to say on these subjects exhausts everything that can be said or even everything 
that has been said. Many topics of gieai significaure have references collected 
un<h‘r them which do less than complete justice to the problems or issues they 
propose, riie Outlines of Topics frequently include questions or themes on which 
other b( 3 oks especially concerned with these subjects amplify, and in some cases 
add, olten substantially, to what the great hooks have to say. Therefore, to round 
out the discussion, a list of Additional Readings at the end of each chapter 
supplements the References assembled in that chapter. 

V. THE ADDITIONAL READINGS 

The works recjommendld were chosen to supplemcni the works contained in 
Great Iioo/(S of the Western World, 'i l»ey were selected, for each chapter, to round 
out the discussion of the idea and topics to which the great books make the 
principal contribution. 

The Additional Readings far from exhaust all the writings which could be 
listed as relevant to a particular chapter. More than relevance was required. 
The books chosc^n for each chapter had to make a significant and substantial 
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contribution to the discus'tion of the chapter’s idea and topics; and their contri- 
bution was largely measured by the degree to which they did not repeat, but 
rather added to what was said by the great books cited in the References. 

Only primary works were considered; that is, no books about books or authors 
were recommended, only books about the subject matter of the chapter and its 
topics. This criterion excluded two sorts of books which, in other connections, 
ha\e much interest and merit: the vast literature of commentary on the great 
books and their authors, and the equally vast literature of intellectual history — 
histories of the arts and sciences, of philosophy and religion, and of ideas in gen- 
eral. In a few instances, historical works of this sort were listed because they were 
not exclusively historical, but also contained some primary discussion of the sub- 
ject matter of a sScicnce. 

Eailier in this essay, we considered the ciilctia undcrh ing the selection of the 
works included in Great Books of the Western World. It was then observed that the 
distinction between these and some of the extremely imjxiriant woiks listed in 
the Additional Readings expressed a judgment as to which books were indispeu' 
sable for the great conversation and for the liberal education attainable by par 
ticipation in it. This distinction, like the one betw^cen the 102 groat ideas and the 
many other terms listed in the Inventory of Terms, is sometimes diiricult to make 
and to defend. As there arc Ixirdcrline terms w'hich might have been incliidod 
among the great ideas, so there are borderline books wliich might have been in- 
cluded among the works published in this set. Rut, tor the most pan, the didVr- 
entiation is clear enough and clearly defensible. 

It should be noted at once that the distinction between tl^c works published in 
this set and the Additional Readings, is a <lisiinction between two groupsof books, 
not two groups of authors.^ Each list of Additional Readings includes a few authors 
represented in this set, as well as many authors not represented. Not all the 
writings of the great authors are published in this set. Some of these arc works of 
importance only for particular ideas, or ihcir topics. 'Phese deserve to be recom- 
mended Just as do similarly limited works by authors not represented in this set. 

Since it seemed probable that users of the Syntopicon would develop a special 
interest in the great authors, the Additional Readings for each chapter were 
divided into two groups: I. Authors represented in this set; and, II. Authors 
not so represented. 

This separation may prove convenient to the reader who wishes to know 
whether the authors cited in the References of a given chapter had anything else 
to say on its topics. There is no difference between the two groups so far as the 
works themselves ardf" concerned. In both, the titles are of l^orks not published 
in this set, but recommended because they round out the disdission of a particular 
idea or some of its topics. 

The criterion of relf.vance in selecting the Additiotfal Readings was es- 
sentially the same as that employed in constructing the References. But there 
were differences in its application. 
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First, the books and passages cited in the References were always judged for 
their relevance to one topic, never to the idea as a whole or to a large group of 
topics; whereas the works cited in the Additional Readings of each chapter were 
judged for their relevance to the idea as a whole. In only a few instances arc 
works recommended because of their importance to the discussion of a particular 
group of topics. Most of the works citetl in the Additional Readings are recom- 
mended for their relevance to the whole idea or to almost the whole range of its 
topics. It was not practicable to indicate that a recommended work had a limited 
relevance to particular topics. The user of the Syntopicon must discover this for him- 
self. Sometimes the wording of a title reveals its direct [scaring on certain topics. 

Secondly, in the relerences to I he great books, the usual citation is a short 
passage; wliole books or large divisions of them arc cited much loss frequently. 
In the Additional Readings, the usual citation is a whole book; references to large 
divisions are much less frequent, and to short passages, still less so. 

However, in hoth the References and the Additional Readings, some of the 
materials have discursive relevance and some have exemplary relevance. The 
Additional Readings include autobiographies, histories, and works of poetry or 
fiction -novels and plays - as well as essays and scientific, philosophical, and 
theological treatises. The> even include lyric poems, which have the same sort of 
rtlevance as the sonnets oI Shakespeare and the shorter poems of Milton in the 
set. For example, as a ceiiain sequence of Shakespeare’s sonnets is relevant to the 
ideas of Love and 1’imf, W'orilsworth’s Odeto Duty and his Ode on the Inlimations 
oj Inwwrtiilify arc relevant to Duty and Immortality. The only difference is ihai 
the sonnets of Shakespeare were cited under particular topics, whereas the two 
oilcs of W’ordsworih were cited for the whole ideas. 

Tiifc PREPARATION OF HiBLKXvRAPiii hs Of reacting Ums OH pariicLibi subjects is 
usually the work of specialists in those fields. Lnlike the selection of the great 
lxx)ks, which is properly the task of those conccraeil with general or lilxrral educa- 
tion, the selection of readings on specific subjects siiould be guided by those 
who arc expert in some spcciali/cd field of learning or research. While the iioard 
of Fditors could take full responsibility for the contents of Great Bool^s nf the 
Westeiii World, the editors of The Great Ideas could not assume a like rcsjxinsibil- 
ity for the contents of its 102 reading lists. 

They therefore obtained the help of experts by the following procedure: they 
constructed tentative lists of readings for each chapter, and sent these to specialists 
in various fields for criticism and emendation, asking them to recommend titles 
not listed, and to suggest the deletion of titles not worthy of inclusion. 

The editors arc grateful to the scholars who so generously contributed their 
time and effort to this part of the project, and substantially improved the lists by 
their recommendations. Hut these recommendations could not be taken as fi- 
nally decisive. Many of the lists were sent to two or more specialists who, as might 
be expected, disagreed on a certain number of items. It was necessary for the 
editors to decide in such cavSes of conflict. 
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Furthermore, it was impossible to ask a large number of scholars to check all the 
102 reading lists. At most they could be asked to examine a small number of them. 
Yet it was desirable to obtain a certain degree of consistency for all the lists. 
Therefore, some effort had to be made to see that the same principles of selection 
were applied uniformly to all 102 lists. This was done by a small number of con- 
sultants, who reviewed and revised the complete set of reading lists, each con- 
sultant considering all lists from the standpoint of some pariinilar type of book- 
such as poetical w'orks, historical works, mathematical and scientific works, 
philosophical and theological works. 

Finally, neither the specialists who gave a<lvice on books in particular fields 
nor the consultants who examined all the lists could be expccietl to understand 
fully the precise purpose the Additional Readings were intended to perform in 
the Syntopicon. For this, they would have had to study the ( )utlines of Topics, 
and also to know the range of the references under each topic. To make the Ad- 
ditional Readings supplement the References, chapter by chapter, it was neces- 
sary to know on what points and in what way the discussion of each idea and its 
topics needed to be amplified. 

Since work on the References was in process at the same lime that the Addi- 
tional Readings were being constructed, such knowledge was neither available rK)r 
easily communicable. The final judgment on the content of the Addiriojial Read 
ings had to be left, therefore, to the editors of Hie Great Ideas. In the Iasi two 
years of work on the Syntopicon, they revised the lists which had been con- 
structed and corrected during the preceding years. They liad to assume responsi 
bility for whatever errors of omission or commission tlie lists contained. 

A FEW WORDS snoTTUD Bi; ADDED HERE to account for what scholars and specialists 
arc likely to regard as errors of omission or commission. As the Syntopicon was 
designed primarily for use by the general reader, so also were the Additional 
Readings. Consequently, certain things were inteniionallv omitted, though their 
importance and relevance could be reasonably defended. 

In many fields, there is a vast periodical literature of important essays, articles, 
research reports, and monographs. Such literature is generally not available to 
the general reader, who is limited to what can be found in bookstores or in local 
public libraries, and seldom has access to the great collections of a few university 
libraries or a few public libraries of national standing. Furthermore, the mono- 
graphs and papers which appear in the learned journals fire usually extremely 
technical, and their contribution to the discussion of a subject is usually narrow 
and specific rather than broad and general. For thc.se rcasoi|s, no periodical litera- 
ture was included in the Additional Readings, except in ^ic few cases in which 
papers or essays, first published in learned journals, we^c later collected and 
published as books; and then only if these papers were n^t loo narrow in their 
significance. 

For similar reasons, the effort was made to cite only books written in English 
or translated into English, though here there were more exceptions to the rule. 
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In every case, the exceptions had to be justified on the ground that the un- 
translated work was ol such crucial importance or such unique significance that 
the discussion of the subject would suffer substantially from its omission. This 
is especially true of the literature of antiquity and the Middle Ages, some of whose 
basic works are not yet translated. 

To the reader wiil> no foreign language at his command, the inclusion of these 
titles is a recommendation which is now only instructive, but may become useful 
at some future date. It can be hoped that w^orks not yet translated at the time of 
publishing the Syntopicon will progressively become available in English. 

The same general policy was followed in ilic case of works out of print and not 
available in any except a few^ public or university libraries. It seemed purposeless 
to recommend to the general reader titles he could not procure in some edition, 
cither at bookstores or public libraries. Yet here as before a certain number of ex- 
ceptions were made, on tlic ground that the particular title was of extraordinary 
value. Since such works may once again become available through the publication 
of new editions, these recommendations may also have some future usefulness. 

The chief criticisms of errors of commission are likely to be directed by scholars 
agairsi some of the contemporary works included in the reading lists, /.e., mainly 
works published in the last five or ten years; to a less extent, all works published 
in this century. 

Except for Freud’s later writings, this set of great books contains no works pub- 
lished in the twentieth century, l lic reason is not that no great books have been 
wiillcn in this cc'utury. Rather it is that not enough lime has yet elapsed to gi^ e 
anyone the necessary detachment and perspective to decide which contemporary 
books belong with the gieat books of the past. 'Fhc factor of recency is responsible 
for considerable controversy over which books of the nineteenth century deserve 
to be classified as great, and it is generally much easier to gel a judgment ap- 
proaching unanimity concerning the great books of .mtiquiiy and the Middle 
Ages than those of modern limes. 

For the same reason, the eontcniporary works listed in the .Vdditional Readings 
arc more likely to be crilici/ed than all the rest. It is much more difficult to assess 
their contribution or estimate their importunec accurately. When a sound judg- 
ment can be formed about them, some will certainly turn out to have been over- 
estimated. 

At the risk of such errors of commission, a deliberate eflort was made to include 
in the reading lists as many contemporary books as possibh*. This seemed desirable 
because Creu/ Iioo/(S of the If ester// Uorh/ stops short ol this eentury* and also in 
order to give concrete evidence that all of the ideas and many of the themes of the 
great conversation arc subjects ol inquiry and discussion by the most active minds 
of our own day. That some contemporary books are recommended which may 
ultimately be judged unworthy, seemeil on the whole less ot a disser\iec to the 
user of the Syntopicon than \\ould be the omission of these books. In trying to in- 
clude themost recent publications, the Additional Readings in some chapters cite 
original works published as late as 1950. 
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The Inventory of Terms is designed to facilitate the use of the Syntopicon as a reference 
bfK)k. By means of the terms here listed in alphabetical order, it directs the reader to the 
relevant topics m the 102 chapters, and thus enables him to discover what the great books 
have to say on the 3000 topics which represent the themes of the great conversation. The 
titles of the 102 chapters are includcti in this alphabetical list because each of the great ideas 
is also a term in topics of chapters other than the one devoted to its consideration. 

In order to see the particular topic in the context of related topics, the reader should turn 
first to the Outline of Topics in which the particular topic occurs. Immediately follow'ing 
the Inventory (p. i34f))» a table lists the pages in Volumes I and II of The Great Ideas on 
which each Outline of lopics appears. The Outline of Topics in each chapter directs the 
reader to the pages of its Reference section where the particular topic is treated. 

Each tkrm in the Inventory is accompanied by references to the chapters and topics in 
which it is a significant element. The terms are the words or phrases printed in bold face 
type. Whole chaptcis arc cited bv both chapter nui.^ber and name; for example, see cn 4: 
Art. Individual topics are cited by the name of the chapter and the number of the topic 
in the Outline of Topics of that chapter; for example, see Art <52. 

In each entry, topics arc cilcd in the alphabetical order of the chapters in which they 
appear. However, whole chapters, when cited, always precede individual topics. In some en- 
tries, the citations arc divided into two groups, those of primary and those of secondary 
significance. The first group is separated from the second by a diagonal line. 

Some words carry a ouAiatihR in parentheses to indicate the sense in which they are being 
used. I'or example, Balance iphys,) stands for the term balance as used in physics; Crisis 
{rned,) stands for the term cr/rzVas used in medicine. When the Siimc word is used in two or 
more senses, qualilicrs indicate the distinct terms it represents. For example, Function 
(bioL) stands for the term function as it is used in biology, and Function {math) stands for 
the term function as it is used in mathematics. 

Terms which are the names of particular sciences, such as logic or biology, may be related 
to topics which treat the nature of the science itself, or they may be related to topics con- 
cerned with the subject nutter of that science. The words “science of* or “subject matter 
of,” following words like “logic” and inology,” indicate which sort of topic is being cued. 
I'or a small number of such words, the qualifxing phi i>e is not needed to determine the 
meaning. 

Phrases arc sometimes nccessiiry to express a single term or to make its me.Tning definite; 
for example. Law of contradiction, Military strategy and tactics. 'Hie same purpose is 
served by pairing related or similar words; for example, Appearance and reality, Franchise 
or suffrage, and History, historian. 

For comment on the use of the Inventory of Terms, see the Preface (\ ol. I, pp. xviii- 
xx); and for the general principles and methods of its construction, see Appendix II (Vol. 
II, pp. 1225-1228). 


A 

A priori and a posteriori: see Exteriencc 2d; 
Judoment 8c; Knowledge ^0(4); Reasoning 
5b(3) / see also Mathematics ic; Memory 
AND Imagination la; Space 4a- 4b; Time 6c 

Abilities (psychol): see Life and Death 3; Man 
4-53; Soul 2C-'2c(3) / Animal ia(i)- 

ia(4); Habit 2b, 3-5d; Knowledge (>b; Man 
6a; Quality 2a; Soul 2a; Virtue and Vk e 2a 

Abiogenesis: see Evolution 4c / see also Animal 
8b; Evolution .^a 

Abnormal and normal: sec Nature 2C 


Abnormality {psychol.): see Desirl 6b-6c;DuTY 
4b; Emotion 3a. 3c “3c (4); Love 23(2) -22(4); 
Man 5b; Medicine 6a-6c(2); Memory and 
Imagination 2c(2)-2e(4), 5c: Mind 8-8c;One 
AND Many 3b(5); Opposition 4c; Pleasure 
AND Pain 8c; Punishment 6; Sign and Symbol 
6c; Sin 5; Will qb 

Absolute: reeONE and Many i; Opposition 2c/ 
see also History 43(3); Idea if; Mind lof- 
iof(2); Progress la 

Absolute and limited government : jee Constitu- 
tion I ; Law 7a; Monarchy 13-13(2); Tyranny 
S-5C / see also Citizen 2b; Constitution 3a; 
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Government ib; Mon\rchy 401-40(4); Slav- 
ery 6b-6d 

Absolute and relative (p/tilos.): see Relation 6- 
6c; Universal and Particular 7-7C / see also 
Beauty 5; Custom and Convention ga: CJood 
AND Evil 6d; History 4c; Opinion 6a; Truth 
7 a- 7 b 

Absolute and relative {phys,)i see Chance 7c (^); 

Relation 6a; Space 2a; Tim I 1 
Absolute Idea: see Idea if / see also Dim lctic 
2<i(2); History 43(3); Progress la 
Absolute mind: see Mind lof 
Absolution {theol.)i see Religion af; Sin 4c / 
ACC also God 9c; Religion 2c 
Abstemiousness: see Desire 6b; TEMprRvNc,>- 2 
Abstract and concrete {log.): see [dl\ 4b(i); 
Mlmory and Imagination 5b;ONh \ni>Many 
T c; Sk.n and Symbol it 

Abstraction: see Idea 2g; Mlmory and Imagina- 
tion 6c(i); Universal and PARTicnL\R ab- 
ac, / see al<o Being 8b; Experienop. 2b; 
Man ib; Mathematics 2a; Q uality 6a; Sense 
S a; Space 5 
Abulia: see Will 9b 

Acceleration; see Mechanks 5c(2),6c;Qr vniiiy 
•> c 

Accident and substance: see Being 7b-7b(6); 
F(»rm2c(2) ! see also Being Kc-Sc; M\TrF.R ib; 
Necessity and Contim.i m v 2d; One and 
Many 3b(3);QvALnY i, 4d;Qi \NiirY i 
Accidental and essential: see Hung 8d 8c; 
Necessity and CoNrisoENCY ^a-jc-.OsL and 
Many 3b(i); S%me and Oihi r / see aUo 
Chance la, 2a; Nature ^cfi) 

Accidental and intentional: s^e Pumshmlni- 2a; 

Virtue and Vicl 5c; Will 4a-^a(2) 
Accidental and substantial change; see Blino 
7b(5 ); Change 6; M \ i rtR ib / sec also ('hangl 
7- IOC 

Accidental sensiblcs : see Sense 3c(^) 

Acoustics; see Mlchamcs 7b 
Acquired dbaracteristics : see r\ glut ion ^a 
Acquisitiveness: see Dfsirl 7a(^); Virti»k and 
Vice 6c; Wlai rii igc(^) 

Action and contemplation: see Happiness 2b(7); 
Knowledge 6e(f); Labor ib; Philosophy 4a, 
4c, 6d; Pleasi're and Pain ac-4c(2); Pru- 
dence 2a; State He; Wisdom id, 2c 
Action and passion (me/aph.): see (aiANCE 3; 
Time 5a 

Action and production: fee KNowLiim-c bc(2); 
Prudence 2b / see also Art 6c; Knowledge 
8a; Labor 2-2b; Science 3-3b; Virh^e and 
Vice 22(2) 

Action and reaction : w Change 7d; Mechant 
lb 

Action-at-a-distance : see Astronomy 3b; Me- 
chanics 6df2); Space 2c 


Actual or personal sin: see Sin 2a, 4- 4c 
Actuality and potentiality {metaph,): see Being 
7 c- 7 c( 0 ; Form 2c(i); iNPiNin' 4c; Matter 
i-ia / see also Habit la; Infinity ib; Matter 
^ b; Mind 2b; Q uantity 7; Time 5b 
Adam: see Man 9b-9b(i); Sin 3-3C; Will 70(1) 
Adaptation {hioL): jrce Animal 3d, iib; Evour- 
Tiov «5a(i); Habit 3c; Lii 1 and Death 4 
Addition; see Iminiiy 3a; Mathpmaiius 4a 

Adequate and inadequate ideas and knowledge; 
see Idla 3b, 6c; Know lldc.l 6d( 3); Opinion 
3b 

Adjudication: see Law 5g; Phudlnui. 6b 
Administration (pol .) : see C ki\ p rnm i- n r 3C“ 31 (2) ; 
Law 7c; MoNARt.Hv ib(3) 

Adolescence: see J'amila 6c; Ln i vnh Di a 111 6c; 
Man 6c 

Adoration; see Duty n; Gon 3c; Honor 6a; 
Ri iiGit»N' 2b 

Adult: see Faviila 6c; Lii i and Di\rii (k ; 
Man 6c 

Adultery: see Famii y 4d; Sin 2c( i) 

Aesthetic judgment: ^ee Aki 76; Bi m n 5; 
Ji nGMPNi 4 / see ahn Ca mom wn ('on\i \ 
TioN 9a: Naiitri. 5<1; P<m try H; Univirsm. 
AND Pah itc,ui ar 7c 

Aesthetics, science of: Bt A 1 s’.Juix.mlm 4; 

Philosophy 2c; Pol thy 8 
Aesthetics, subject matter of: see Aar 18; 
Beauty i~2, 5-6;CJood and Isvil ic; Knowi 
EDGL 6c(i)-6i*(2); Natuki. 5(1; Foj try i il>, 
5 Ob, 8-8c / see alto Judcmln't 4; Know lldi.j 
8a; PiiiiosopiiY id; Relaiios (>c 
A etiology (metl,): ^ec VIedk.inf 5d 5d(2), Oc- 
(}c( 2) 

Aeviternity: see Ancll 3c; F. i lrni 1 y i b; Timl 2a 

Affective qualities: see Pllasukl and Pvin 4b; 
Q(. ALi TV 2a 

Affective tone (psychol.) : see Sense 30(2) 

Affirmation and negation {log.) : see Inpinity 2b; 
Judgment 6b, 7a; O pposition id(i); Reason- 
ing 22(2) 

After effects {mcd.)\ sfc Medicine 5c 
After-life: see Immortality 5-5g / sec also Eter- 
nity 4d; God 7g;# Happiness 6, 7C-7c(3); 
Knowledge 7c; Mi^^id 4c; Prophecy 2a; I*un- 
istiMLNT 5d, 5c(i)-^(2); Soul 4d-4d(4) 

Age; see Life and DEirii 6-6c; Man 6c 
Agent intellect: see Mind ia(4) 

Aggression: see War||and Peace 3.1 / see also 
Government 6; JufTiCE yf; War and Peace 
6n 

Agnosticism (theol.): see Goo 2c; Know'ledcu 
5a( 1); Theology 5 

Agriculture: see Art 9a; Labor 5b; Nature an; 
Wealth 3c 
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Air* sec Element 3b, Mechanics 5b, sd, O ppo- 
sition 3b 

Alchemy sec Chance loa, I i emcnt 3c 
Algebra see Mathematics 4a; MEcnAMrs 3c 
Alien see State 5a 

Alimentary system {btcl) see Animal 5e, 6b 

Allegiance ^ee Citizj n 4, Di i\ io, I \\\ (>a, 7d, 

Ri VOLUTION ib; Stati- 3c / see also Ji sii< v 
lob; Law 6c, Revolution (n 
Allegory see Poetry 8c Rhi iorh 2a, Sic n and 
Symbol 4d 

Alliances (pol ) seeGo\ i rsmi m ^a, S 1 a 1 1 9c (2) , 
War and Pfac c log, i ic 
Almsgiving sec Reiioion at, Wi vi ni loc(i) 
Alphabets FcrLANcuAGi 2b 
Alteration see Chancl 9 9b, Qi aliit 5 
Altruistic love see Lo\ l ic, 2l> 2b(4) 

Ambiguity see Languacl 51, Sic n and Si mbol 
3a. 4c 

Ambition rcr Desiri- 73(2) Honor 2b 
Amenoment {pol ) w C on s 1 1 1 1 i ion S i R j \ o 
lunoN xa 

Amnesia see Memory and I\f\< inaiion 21(3'^ 
Amnesty see Jumkf 9g 
Amusement see Plfasi ri and Pain 4d 
Analogy (btol) see 2b 1 111 and Di mh 

Analogy and the analogical (log ) ste Idea 4b (4) , 
Rfasoninc 4I, Rfiaiion kJ Samj and 
Other 3b, Sun and Symboi 3l(i), 3d / 
also Bhi'Ni 1, God 6b Sign andSimboi ‘)f 
Analysis end synthesis (log , math ) see 1 oi 
fd, Mathimaiic s 3c Piiii oscjpiiy3C,Ri ason 
INC 5b(3), 6b 

Analytic and synthetic judgments ce ]\ D(«m ini 
8b 

Analytical geometry ^ee M a 1 ii 1 m a 1 ic s id , 
Mechanics 3c 

Anarchy see Dlmograca 2, Cjo\ trnmi n r 1 1, 5, 
Liberty ib. Tyranny 3 
Anathema (theol ) fcc R r i if ion 6c( i) 

Anatomy, subject matter of see Ammai 3-yi, 
Sensl 3a / see also b voli tion Ol, 7b(i) 

Ancestors see Famii y 7b 

Ancestry (btoL) see t,\oinioN 3d, 3, /b, 

7b(a), 7c, Man 8c 

Angel see ch i Ancfi , and Rnowildi v 7b, 
Mind lot / see also Bfinc. 7b(2) 7b(3), 1 tlr 
N iTY 4a, Form 2d, Honor 6b, Lanc.t agi ii 
Man 3b, Soul 4d(2); Univlrsal and Pakiig 
ulah 4b 

Anger* see Courage 3; Emohon a-ab, Sin 2c(i) 
Angles (math ); xer Q uantity 3a, Space 3d 
Animal: see ch 3 Animal, ch 34 I voluiion, 
and Life and Dfaih 3-4, Man la it, 4a-4C, 
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Aristocracy 

Reasoning la, Sens e 2a-*2c; State 12/ seealso 
Changf 10b, F motion ic. Habit 3-3c:Knowl 
iDcr 7d, Language i. Life and Death 6a; 
Man 8c, Memory and Imagination 6b, Mind 
3-3C, SoLL 2c(2), Will 32(1), 6c 
Animal society xrr Staff la 
Animate and manimate see Cal s b 2 , Chang e 6c, 
8 lob, Lipf and Dr ATH2 / wm/joNATURF 3b, 
WoRi D 6b 

Animism see \stronom\ 8b, Mind lob, N ati rf 
6j, Soul la, Wurid la 

Annexation (pol) see Statl rjL(i), War and 
Pfacf 6a 

Anthropology, subject matter of jce Cl stom and 
(' oNM NTioN 2-3 -a 7b Fa oil TION 7c Man 
2b(i), 7-‘7c, 9c Si ATI ic 
Anthropomorphism sec God 61 Hi i < i in 6f 
Antinomies (log ) see I'Iiali t ik 7 c Oi ioshion 
I t, m ASONING 5c IlITOIOfA 3L 

Antiquity ^ee Iiml 8a 8b / ^ee a i \uiuiion 
71. Man gc 

Antithesis and thesis (pkdo<) ue Dialictic 
^ d, UiMORT 41 OiiosiniN 2b, 2t 

Anxiety ste F mui ion 3l( 3) Sk n and Sa mbol 6l 
A phasia vc Mlmora and 1 m Af in auon 20(3) 

Apodictic judgment yee Ji ik mint 6c, \k i s 
SI FT AND CoNIlN( LNt \ 4C(l^ f Sn olsO H\ 

ionnsis5 Ri ASONING 2b 
Apologetics su Ki i k ion 6b 1 hfoi ogt 4c 

Appearance and reality ^ee Rling 7c, Dialti tic 
2a(i) / 'cc B, iNt 31 5 
Apperception kcSinsi 31(5) 

Appetite itfT Animal ia( 3), Desiri i“3d. Habit 
31, Sfn^f 3c, \\ II I I 

Applied science see Ari 6l, kNowLFDf r 6c (i)- 
6 c(2), Si M Aim m V rit s >5, Pus vies Proi 
mss 3c, Sf IFNI L ib(i), 3b 

Appreciation (acuh) see \rt 7 -7b Rial it 4- 
3, Jl DC MLNT 4 MiMORY and ImalIN AllON 7a 
\a»1 RL 3d, Poi TKT 8 8c,SeNSI 6, CnI\ LRSAl 
AND PaRTIC I I AR 7 u 

Apprehension (log ) ste lot a 2g, ot Ji mi n i i , 

pRINriPLE 22-21(3) 

Apprentice xcc Labor 3d 

Archetype ytt \sironomy 3a 1 ouv 11.CJOD5I, 
Idf a le 

Area (math ) see \1 1 c 11 anh s 3 1 Qi an n 1 v 
3d(i), 6b 

Argument ^ce DiAiniu 2b, 3b, Opinion ac. 
Rl A!>OMNG 5c -)d, Kiittork 4c(3) ste 
also Indiciion 4 4b, Philosophi (>b 

Aristocracy <ec cii 3 Aristocracy, and De 

M 0 GRA(\ 2b, 3c, I DU ATION 8d, \ 1 R 1 L 1 AND 

\icL 7 l / Tcr al<o Citi/ln 2l, Constitumon 
^ a, 7a, Govfrnmfni 2a, Honor 4b,OLiGAR 
cm 2, Rlvoli noN 3 l( 2), 5a St ate 5c 



Arithmetic THE GREAT IDEAS 


Arithmetic, science of see Mathematics i / <ee 
also Astronomy 4, Fducaiion 51!, M\riiis. 
MATics 4a 

Arithmetic, subject matter of set Qt anii is 4 4c 
/ see also Infinity 4a, Mathimvtks ic, 41, 
Mechanics ^a^ONi ANoMANvaa, IimiOc 

Arms and armament ^cr Siaii- c>e(i), War and 
Peace 7, lof 

Army Democr acy 7c Stati 90(1), War and 

Pi ace 7, 10, lob-ioc 

Art >cccn4 Art tf«JBFAiTY2 Chance 5 fx 
PERIENCE 4a. KnoWI rDC,L 8a, NArURh 21 
pRO(.RtSS 6a, pRl DfcNCE ab VlRIUI AND Vi< e 
22(2) / sec also cH 69 Poi: TRS , and L in c a i ton 
4(1, 0, Habit 5a, Knowi edol 6c 6c(2) I auor 
I t, 2-2b, 4c, Langt AC I 4-9, Lcjc It 4 4b 
Medicine 2-2C, 41, Mfmors and Imagination 

7 7b, Mind ic(2) Phii osoi ns at Pussies^, 
1*1 lasure and Pain 40(1), Pro< rfss 6 ( 1 , 
Rhfioric I IC, StiLNci ib(i') 4b STMi.7b, 
8(1 8d(4), VtRitifc. AND Vic f 4 ( 1 ( 4 ), War and 
Peace 10, World 4t(i) 

Arteries ^ccAnimai 5b 

Artifiaal and natural Art 2 4, Natt rf 2a, 
One and Mans 4b(2) Poi fry \ \ / \lc ahoAKT 
9a, Bf AUiv 2, Medicine 2b, W t m rn i 
Artifiaal selection set Fa 01 1 rioN 2 1 
Artisans xcc L abor 3a 4b SiAir-^t 6b 
Ascetiasm ^ec Pieamri and Pain 7b, Rfii 

CION 3d, IrMPFKANttOa 

Aseity see God 5c 

Assent (log) see Judgment 9, Knowiedgf 6d- 
6d(3), Opinion 3b 

Assimilation (btol) see Animal 6b 7, Changf 

8b 

Assoaation (pol ) see F mot ion 5 a, Staif i-id* 
2 b 4 - 3 !, 5 - 5 C / see aliO F amiis 21 , Govern 
AUNT la, Jt sMct 9b i o\ F \ 4c, Mind ijc* 
NaILRE 2b, NlCESSI V\ and C on list ENC Y 'ybt 
Onf and Mans 5 d, War and Pfa( l iia 

Assoaation of ideas see Idea 5c, Mimory and 
Imagination 2c, Mind ig(ij, Rflahon 4!, 
Si ns£ 3d(i), liME 3c 

Assumption (log ) see Ci s roM and Convention 
9b, Hypoihesis 3-43, Indlction 41, Princi 
PI E 40(2) / see aLo As tronomy 2b, Di ai i ( tic 
4b, Mathlmafics 3a, Ml CHANU s ab Oi inion 
2c Science 4a, 5c 

Astrology see Astronomy ii, Prophfcy 3b, 5 

Astronomy, saence of see Astronomy i 7, 13, 
Mfchanics 4a / <ce also Fduc aiion 5d. Hy 
pornisis 4-4d, Mathfmaiics 5 5b, Physics 
4, Progress 6b, Scifnce 5c 

Astronomy, subject matter of see Astronomy 

8 lub, Mfchanics 4b, 4a, 5! 51(2), 6d-6d(2'), 
Space 4d, Iime 4, World 7 

Asylum (pol) see JcsricL 9g 


Asymptote (math) see Infinity 3c, Quantity 

Atavism (btol) see I volution 3d 
Atheism vtfcGoD lo, 13, Rei k ion 6f 
Atom see 1 1 imfnt 4a, 51 sd, 5g, Iniinity 4b, 
Mi (HANKS IT, Spai I 2b(i) 2b(4) / see also 
( 11 ANC F 2 21 , lot, I I ERNI FY fb, MaIT LR 2 , 
Oni and Many 2b 2t, 41(4), World 4c 
Atomism ^ct C iiancf 61 I ifmfnt 3 5h, Man 
^( Mm HR 41, 6, Mind 2t, Priniiiie ib, 
Sni I 41I WoRi I) |C 

Atonement (t/uol ) \ee God 9c Pi msiimfnt 3c, 
31(2) Hi I iGKJN 2f, Sin 4d, jf, 6t 
Attachment (/? u/’o/) ^tcDrsiRt |b Iovi2i(3) 
Attention {,(<\<hol) <ee Mind 11,(4) One \nd 
M ANY 4b Si nsf 4t(‘,) 

Attraction ) fee \sironomy ^b Mmhan 
I slid <d(2) 7(1 7 ( 1 ( 2 ) 71(4) Si A( I 2r 
Attribute and substance Bhn( -b -b(r») 

I t>R\i -.c(2) / sit al f Hi ini Sl Sl M v 1 i i r 1 b 
Niiessiiy and t()\iiN(iN(Y 2d, Oni and 
Many 4b( 0 Qialiiy i ^d Qianiuv i 
A ugmentation (/ W ) te \njmai 7 Ciiancj 8b 
Man 4a Sol I 2t ( i) 

Augury (ce Proi hk a 4b Su n a ,d Sy viboi -^b 
Authority ) ec T o( h 4I OiiNioNad pRot, 

Rl SS 6t , Rf lit ION lb( l) (f(l) llUOKXY |t 
Authority f/W ) ce Cif>\ i knmj n i uJ le, uU) 

I AW iLt ha / set ul^ Xrimocrki 4 ( onsii 

TI TION I, 6 I)l MO( RA( Y 4b 1 AMII Y 6 ( 1 , I AW 

7d, 1 iBFRiY id Mind i)t Mdnmkiiy 41(4;, 
StaTI 2C, 9d, J Y RANNY li K 3C WllLloa 
Automaton jcc Animal it 
Autonomy (me tuph) set Ciod ^t, ^t,I ibiriy ^d, 
Nmissity and Gonfincincy 21 Will ib, 
5 ‘(l) 

Autonomy (pol) vcc Gov i rnmi n i ^ 1 ^\v 6b, 
IiBi RiY ib, Sr AiF 9d 

Avarice see I>i siri 7a(4) Sin 2c(i), Wiaifh 
lot t set also I MOTION 21, Iniinity 61, Ij m 
PI RANt I 2 

Aversion see Di sire 4d, Fmoiion 2a, 1 ove ib, 
Opposiiion 4b 

Axiom Principi F 2bf2), 4 4t{4), 3 Ri ason 
iNt 3b(i) / tee alsif Habit 3t. Indiction 3, 
Ji D( Ml sr 8a 8b, JKnovm iu( i 6t(2) I ogic 
I t, Maihimaiic^ 41, Mliaphtsks 4c, 
Opinion 2t, Phii^cisophy 3b, Shincf 4a, 
Irlih 3c j 

B 

Balance (phys ) see Mi chanics 3a Quantity 6c 
Balance of power see Governmfnt 5a, State 
9C(i) 9c(2), War and Pface 4b 
Balance of trade see Wlalih 9c / tee also Si ate 
9a, Weai ih 4g 
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Ballistics wMrcHANirs ^b, 5! 5f(i) 

Ballot see Dfmo( RAc\ sS(3) Govi-rnmini ih 
Banking see Wi \iih 5(1 

Baptism Hi iir ION 2f Sin / seealo<.,tn> 
9e, Rl* Lie ION 2C, Sl< \ AM) S\MH()| 5c 
Barbarian see Man 7c / also ( i si jm a i> 
(oNvrMioN7b SivvfR\*a Si\ji9b 
Barter {cton) set Wiai hi |b 
Beatific vision Dlsiri 7b (10060(4) 

piMss 7c(i), KnowlidcpI 7c, Mind 4f Win 
7 d 

Beatitude or blessedness {thcol) tc Ase 11 \ 
DiMRI 7b I 1LRN11\ |d (lOD ^h, 6c(j) He 
IImtimss ji. 7(.(2) 7(1 Immoriviii\ ,t 

I I ->1(2) Mind )i Win 71! 

Beauty rf*(ii6 Bi n 6 ; 7 (/(jooi) and I \ ii ic 
Nahri 5 d Pi I Asi Ri and Pain Ki 

lAFION C SlNSl 6 IrIIH 1 C Inivirsm 
AM* Par IK r 1 ar 7c set also ( 1 shjm a d 

(oN\LMI)N 91 IhlOltilSlS |e )lU<MINI 

4 I ov I 1(1 RiimionOc W )ULiJ 6d 
Bccomin,K <n 10 (iianci, and Bunc s 
Ha Sb OisiKi 1 Maimu I ib / al o 
Dimlcik ^1 Kn^javiidii ()i(i) \l(IS 
sm AND ( o*' I i\r i N( \ ^(. OiiMoNi Pins 
K s 1 Si sji lb Si \( i II WoR] D tc(i) 

Being (<(117 Bnse dm/ C jood and 1 \ ii ib 
\I I I \i in si( t> 21 2b \ n 1 SSI n and < v 
iiN(iN(i 2 2(1 Oni and Mam i ic Ono 
sm )N 2 I 2c I Ri III lb / al o C 11 ani l i 
D iAin IK 21 >i 1 or 1 n 2 4 (iod 41 

Idi a ^c, 61 iNiiNin lb JuD(MiNi sb He 
KnIAMIDCI 61(1) 61(4) M Aim M A IKS 2b 

Mai HR ^ 3d Oiimon i Pkinaiiii le Ki 
iAri)N n lb sb Sami and Ohiik ii 
Si Nsi ib Inivirsai and P arhc 1 1 ak -.1 
Belief or faith {thtnl ) tte (tod 6<.(2) Knoam 
1 DC 1 (leC*)) OiiNioN 4 4b Kilkion 1 ibl3) 

T Ri ni 41 XiRiii AND \ K 1 Hd(i) Win 
^ Habii ‘>^(3) I oc IC d Mind 
SC Pniiosonn Oc Rhkion (>b 6d Im 
01 (H Y 2 4b War and Pi-a( i 2b Wisdom u 
E lelief or opinion i^log ) see Know i i dc 1 4b 
Opinion 1 3c WSil 3b(i) / set aLo C t siom 
and ( ONV I N HON () 1 , pRINC IPI l 3 (( 2 ) RiA 
S»<JMN( SI 

Benevolent despotism see Mon arc uy 41, 4b 
4c(i)“4e(2), SiAAruv 6b Iaranna 4- h 6 

Bible ^ct I AN( UA( I 12 fnionK a 4b / ee al o 
Cion 6c(i), RrLi(,ioN ib(i), Rhiioric -d 
Si( N and Sa mbol 5c 

Bills of rights vr Cons niii ion /b I ibuhy 
ig / <et aho I)i MO( i a( \ 4b )i mk l 6, 6c, 
6c, I aw 4c, 7c, pRo< RI ss 4c 

Biogenesis iu I voiution 4c / aho Animal 
8b, Lvolihion 41 

Biology, subject matter of see e.H 24 1 a 01 l 
HON, and Animal 1-1 ib, Lii r and Di-aih 


Bl SINESS 

i-“7, MniiANics 4c Si NSI 2-31, Soil ib, 
2C 2< (2) / (te also Chantf 6c, 8 b, gb, lob 
Man 41 4b, 71, Ml dkinl 2a 4 5d(2), Pro© 
Ri ss 2 

Birth see Animai qc, I ami la 6b 
Birth control cc I amii y 6b 
Blame and praise see Honor i 31 3b, 4c \ ir 
11 1 AND \i( I 4d(2) / see alto Colra( 1 5, 
Pli ASI IH AM) Pain loa lob, Punishmlm 
31 Riii roRic 3a 

Blasphemy et God 3b Riiicion 2g Sin 
B lessedness or beatitude {thcol) jcr An* n 4, 
DrsiRL7b 1 riiNHY 4(1 God 4b, 6c(4) He, 
Haiiiniss 7c 7tf2) 7(1 Immoriaiity 5! 

lo\fc5a(2) Mind 4! Wili 7d 
Blood tee Animai sl> 

Bodily humours set NIidicine sd(i) Opposi 
HON 3b 4b 

Bod^ te FiLiNr '/hiz) ''b(4) Iilmfnt 4-3d 
S ->11 1 in AND Dh \TH 2 Matter 2 31, 

M FrmNK s 11 Mind 2c 2c Soil 31 Sr \( r 
I id t tee al o Chance 101 loc biLKNiiv 
4b Iniinha 41 Man 31 Michamcs 4a, 
•) 7t(>) Oni andMvna 3b(4; (^i aniua i 
B ody and mind or soul ee Man 31 31(2) 
Mmhr ^d Mind 2 it Onf and Mans 
^ h(4) S)iLjib ic 4b/ rcd/oBiiNc nhi^\ 

r >RM -.d iMMOIilMHA sb 1 IFI AND Df SHI 

I Man ^b(3) Mmifr 4c 4d Mfdk im 
5(1(21 61(1) Mind 4( Soi i 3c, 4d 4d(4) 

Book of Life (//to/ ) it Cron ji 
B(X)k of nature see 1 an( i sc l 10 Sic n and 
Sam 1101 1C 

Borrow HL ee JisiicrSd WiAnH5d se 
Botiny, ubject mattci of tee \mmai ib 
CiiANci lob I A on HON 4 4d I iff and 
D i MH 31 4 61 Man 4a SoLL2f(i) 

Bounties \eion ) cc W i \lih 4g 
Bouigcoisic cc L sh )K 7 c(i) Oiu archa -jb -^c 
CJi iosin\>N 5b Kfaoli HON 5b SiMi dv2) 
Brain and nervous system Animai 

Ml MORA AND 1 l\(lN\HON ib MlND 1 ^( 2 ), 
2 c(l) SrNSF 31 

Branches of government tee ( onstih hon 21, 

DiMXKACA CiOALRNMlM 3 3 t(-) IlWFK 
1 Y Ig 

Breathing Ce Vnimai sd, I in and Dfahi 3a 
Breeding tee \nimm Hc(4) 1aohtion 21, 3c, 
sc 1 AMII A 6b 

Brother and sister see 1 amii a ^c I^vi 2 b 0 ) 
Brotherhood of man see Cm / in 8, Lovi 4c, 
Man nb 

Budget icc CJoA I rnmi Ni 4 Wfaith9c(i) 
Buoyancy (/>A> ) *tc Mhc hanics 5b 
Burial rites ct 1 11 f and Dlaih bd 
Business ct W I \i HI 3 4g, 6 6c, 7c 7d(2), 
9 9h / see also Jlshdl 8 Sd, 1 abor 5-7t» 
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4 b“ 4 c; Memory and Imagination r; Mind 
lA , ic; Sense la-id, 3b“3b(2); Soul 20(2)- 
-ic( 3 ) 

Coincidence: sec Chance la 
Coition ( hioL ): see Anim\l 80(4) 

Collective responsibility: see Punishment 2; 
Sin 6 b 

Collectivism: see Democracy 411(2'); Labor 5c(, 
7b; Revolution 4b; State 6b; Wealth 6a, 
7d(2), 8a 

Colonies or dependencies: see Dfmocracy 7b; 
Government 5b; Liberty 6c; Monvr^'hy 
5“5b; Revolution 7; Slavery 6d; Stmt gf, 
lob; Tyranny 6; War and Phacl 6a 
Color; see Mech\nics 72(2); Quality 2b; 
Sense 30(3) 

Comedy and tragedy: see Poetry 4b 
Comets: tcc Astronomy gf; Mechanics 5f-5f(i) 
Command: see Duty 5; Judcmeni Lvw ib; 
Necessity and Coniingencv ^2(2); Prin- 
CIPLE 4b; pRUUJ-NCE 5b; WiLL 2 c(^)^ Sd 
Commensurability: see Maihlmstics 2C \ Quan- 
tity 6a 

Commerce: see Wealth 4-'4g / see also Lini rty 
2c;OrposirioN 5a; State 9a 
Commodities: see Lsbor 6a; Wtai ni %c 

Common and proper names ( log .) : see Sign and 
Symbol 2d; Universal \nd Psriici i sr tja 
Common and proper sensibles ( jnychol .) : :tee 
Quality 2b; Stnse tc(3) 

Common good: see Good and K\il ^d; Happi- 
ness '>-5b; Jus Tier ic; Si ate 2! / see aha Art 
lob; Citizen 1; Duiy 10; Labor* Law la; 
Liberty re; Lo\ e 4b; Monarchy 3a, Tem- 
pt kance 5a; Wlai th qa; Will ioc 
Common goods { econ .): see CJood and Evil 4c; 

JusTicL 8a; Wr aliii 8a -8b 
Common law: see Law ^f, 8 
Common notions or axioms: see Principle 
2b(2), 5; Reasomnc, 5b(i) / see aho 

Habit 5c; Indi ction Jiidgmknt 8a 8b; 
Knowledge 6c(2); Logic la; Mathematics 
3a: Mhapmysics 3c; (Opinion 2c; Philoso- 
phy 3b; Science 4a; T ruth 3c 
Common sense: see Sense 3b(2), 3d(i) / sec also 
Knowledge 6b(i); Quality 2b; Sense 30(3) 
Commonplaces: see Rhetoric 4c(3) 
Communication { log .): see Knowledge g- 9b; 
Language i~ib, ii; Rhetoric 2, 2c; Sion 
AND Symbol id, 3“4d; 7 'ruth 2b / see also 
Liberty 2a; Opinion 5-5b; Truth 8d 
Communism: see Labor 7b, 70(3); Revolution 
la, 4b, 5c; State 5c; Wealth 6a, 8a / see also 
Democracy 4a(2); Justice 8 a; Labor 5d, 7!; 
One and Many 5d; Progress 3b 
Community or society: see Sta te i-id, 2b, 33-3^, 
5“5C / see also Custom and Convention 


7“7b; Rmotion 5a; Family i, 2a-2c; Good 
and Evil 5d; Justice gb; Law 4b; Liberty 
ib; Love 4-40; Man gc; Memory and Imagi- 
nation 4b; Mind gc; Nature 2b; Necesmty 
and Contingency 5b; One and Many 5d; 
Opposition 5-5C; Religion 3~3d; War and 
Peace i, iia-iib 

Commutative justice: see Justice 5, 8b; Wealth 
lod 

Competition (ccon.): see Liberty 2c; Opposition 
5a; State ga; Wealth 40-4^, 8c, 9c 
Complex and simple (log., metaph.): ive Rlemlnt 
i, 3a, 3d, 5a; One and Many 2b 2c, 4c; 
Principle 22* 2a(3) 

Complex and simple ideas (psychol.): sec Idea 2C, 
2I; Mind id(i) -i(i(2); One and Many 4c; 
Sense 30(4). 5a 

Composition of forces: see Mechanics 611(3); 
Opposiiion 3d 

Compounds {phys.): see Chance 9a; Flemlnt 
3d, 'jd; Mai i er 2 

Compulsion or constraint (pol.): see Fmoiion 5c; 
(^ovTRNMiNT ui: J( sun la; I aw ic, s» 6b, 
7cl; Libi RiY ir; Punishmlni 4a 
Compulsions and obsessions (psydiol): sec 
I'MoiioN 3c(2); Si(,N AND Symhoi. 6c , W'll L gb 
Concept or conception: iee Im ^ ib, 2i-2g, 
4 4c; Mimorv \m> Im sf.iN \ti(>\ 3b; Um- 
VTRSAL AND P\KiirrjAR 2b, 4C jd / see also 
Idea id, sa 6t; Iudgmint i; Memory 
AND Imacinaiion 6c(2); Sensl id, sa; J rijih 

Conceptualism: see Universal and Paruci’Lar 
2 b / see also Idea 6a 

Conclusion and premise {log.}: see Nlclssity 

AND C'ONT INGENUE 4 *'( 2 ); KeASONINc 2-2C; 

‘‘J’kuiH 36(3^ / see also Du ini i ion 3; Dialec- 
tic 3b-3c; JuDcMiNT 8a; Knowiiik.i 61(2); 
Principll 2af2)-2a(3), 2b(2), 3a 3b 
Concrete and abstract (log.): see Idta 4b(i); 
Memory and Imac-ination 5b; Oni and 
Many ic; Sic.n and S\mbol 2c 
Concupiscence; see Love 2a; Pli'asuke and 
Pain 7b; Temperance* 2, 6b 
Conduction (phys.): sec Mechanics 7c(i), 
7il(i), 7e(2) 

Confederations or allignces: see Governmln t 5a; 

State 9e(2j ; War a?^i> Peace log, i ic 
Confession (theol^: rci Sin 4e / see also God qc; 

RuaGioN 2c, 2f; Sic|n and Symbol 5c 
Con6rmation {theol.):Hee God gc; Religion 2c; 

Sign and Symbol ^ 

Confiscation (ccon.) : Wealth 96(2) 

Conflict { ethi ( S , psychol .): see Desire 4a; Man 
5-53; Opposition 4 “4c / see also I^uty 6; 
Emotion 2C, 4a; Liberty 3d: Love 3c; Mem- 
ory AND Imagination 8e; Pleasure and 
Pain 8b; Slavery 7 
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Congruence { math ,)\ rcc Quantity Ob; Space 
Conics { math .): see Mechanics ab; Quantity 
3 b(i)-ib( 4 ) 

Conjugal love: see Family 7a; Love 2d 
Conquest: sec Democracy 7b; CIovkrnment *>b; 
Justice qf; Liberty Oc; Monarc.iiy 5 ^b; 
Revolu'mon 7; Slavery 3a, Od; SiATb qf; 
Tyranny 6; War and Peace 3a, (la 
Conscience: see Duty 4-|b: Honor 2a; Law 
6a; Liberiy 2b; Rklicion Oc; Sin 5 
Consciousness: sec Idea 5c; Man 2a; Mind 
7“7c; One and Many 4.1 / see 
also Desire 3b(2); Habit Oa; Wii l ‘5b(i) 
Conscription ( pol .): see Democracy 7c; War 
AND Peace 10b 

Consent ( poL ): see State 3d; Will ina, loc / see 
tf/jTo CoNMiru riovO; Di mocra< Y.^b;(fOvi rn- 
MFNr 1C, ig(3)- ih; Monarchy 46(3); Opin* 
ION 7b; Tyranny 5c 

Conservation of energy: see Mec iiamcs Oe 
Conservatism: see ('manc.i- 12b; Ci sroM and 
C oNVENllON S; PlUK.RLSS 5 

Consistency ( log .): see HvpnfiiEMs 4c; Ki ^<jon- 
iNC 3b / sCf also Logic la; Principle 3a(3)* 
'rRUiii la, 3b(3) 

Conspiracy: wULVoinioN ib 
Constituent assembly: see O-in^'Titution 6 
Constituents ( pol .): see (^)NSTI■I^ noN qa; Di- 
MOCRAC Y 5- 5c; SlATL 8a 

Constitution ( pol .): see ch 12: ('onstituiion; 
and liJsiK'E qc; Law 7a / see also Aristocracy 
1 2C; ('niztN 2b 2c; CiisroM and (a)n\in- 
tion Oa; Dimi;<.racy 3-31., 4d; Ctovlrnmi nt 
2b; lusiici. loa; Law 3c; Monarchy la^i), 
ib(i)“ib(2), 4e(i); <')li(,ari iiy i 2, 1, sa; 
Kf.voi ijiion 2a; Si ATE 3<i, 3g 
Constitutional and despotic government: see 
('iri7LN 2a-2b; (AJNsniiMioN 1, 2b- 3b; Law 
7a 7b; Monarj’hy la ia(2), 4c -5b; 'lA r* 
ANNV 4b ^d / see also Cons mm ion 4, 7b. 
8b; CiovERNMENi lb, Liblrm id, il; 

Slavery 0b-6d 

Constitutional convention: see C^oNsirrmioN 6 
Constitutional law: sec Const itui ion 2b: Jus' 
TICE loa; Law 5c, 7a 

Constitutional monarchy: see Cons iitui ion 3.1; 
Government 2b; Monarchy ib(2), 4d(3), 
4e(4) 

Construction ( math .): see Matiikmatics 2.«, 3b, 

4b 

Consumption ( econ .) : rrr Oppos ition 5 b : W e a i. ra 
7c / sec also Nature 5b; Necessity and Con- 
tingency 5e; Wealth lob 

Contemplation: see Knowledge 6c(i); Labor 
ib; Philosophy 4 a; Pleasure and Pain 4c 

Contemplation and action: see Happiness 2b(7); 
Knowledge 6c(i); Labor ib; Philosophy 


OF TERMS Correspondence 

4a, 4c, 6d; Pluasure and Pain 4c-4c(2); 
Prudence 2a; State 8e; Wisdom ib, 2c 
Continence and incontinence: see Temperance 
ic; Virtue and Vick ic f see also Desire 5c; 
Kmoiton 4b(i); Knowledge 8b(3); Pru- 
dence 3d 

Contingency and necessity ( log .): see JuDCrMEXT 
6c; Necessity and Coniingency 4-4c(2); 
Opposition id(2); Reasoning 3d / see aLo 
Knowledge 6d(i)-6d(2); Nature 
Opinion 1; Science 4b; Sign and Symboi. 4c; 
Time bf 

Contingency and necessity ( philos .): see Nh.ls- 
siiY AND Contingency i- 3c / see also Change 
la, 2a; Fai e 3; God 4a; Knowledge 6a(i); 
Nature ia(i), 3c( i); Opinion i; Science 4b 
Continuity and discontinuity ( math .^ phvs .): see 
C'liANcr 5b; Flement 3a, 5a-5b; Infinity 3b, 
4b; Mathematics 2c; Mechanics 3a; One 
AND Many 2b, 3a(i)-3a(4); Quantity 2, 4c, 
6a; ‘^PAt:E 3a; Time i 

Continuity and hierarchy ( philos .): see Being 3a; 
Life \nd Dlstti 2-36; Nature 3b; Rela- 
iioN sa(4)-sb; World 6b / see also Animal 
ib IC, 2c; K\ 01.1 T ion 3c, 4a, 4c, 7b; Goon 
AM) Evil ib: Man la ic; Sense 2-2C 
Contract: see CoNsrimioN 6; Clsiom and 
Convtntion Oa; State 3d; Will 8c 
Contradiction: see Judgment 7a; Logic la; 
Nec essity and ('oniinclncy 41(1); Oppo- 
siiton id(i); Principle ic, 3a(3); Truth 3c 
Contrariety, contraries ( log .): see Judgment 7a; 

NnihSSITY AND ('oVriNG'ENCY 40(1); OpPO- 
siiioN la- lb, ic(2), id(i): Same and Other 

Contrariety, contraries ( phys .): see Change 2b; 

(Jpposiii«)N 3a-3c; Quai iTY 4b 
Contrition: see Ri-ligion zf; Sin 4e 
Conventional and natural: see Custom and 
C^oNVENiioN i; Naturf 2b / see also Justh,e 
qa; Language z - ib : Necessity and C>)N- 
TiNGi NCY 5c; Sign and Symbol i-if; Slavery 
2, 3; State 3b- 3d 

Conversion (/og.)' Judgment 7b; Reasoning 
4a 

Conversion ( theoL ): Relkhon la, 5b 
Coordinates ( math .): jce Quantity ob 
Copula ( log .), ^cc Being i; Judgment 5b 
Copulation ( bioL ): see Animal 8c(4) 

Corporation: see Law 7!; State id, 2a (2); 
Wealth 7d(i) 

Corporeal substance: see Bfing 7b(2) ; Matter 2; 

Soul 3c 

Correlation, correlatives ( log .): see OpposinoN 
la; Q uality 4a; Relation ic 

Correspondence ( log .): see Idea 6c; Knowledge 
i; Truth ib 
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Corruptible 

Corruptible and incorruptible substances: see 
Beinu 7b(^) / see also Chance ioc; Element 
5a; Eternity 4 a- 4 b: Soul 4b 
Corruption ( phys .): see Astronomy loa; Change 
loa; Element 3c; Life and Death 7; Matter 
lb 

Cosmogony, subject matter of: see Cause 7a: 
Chance 3; Element sb; God 7a; World 
4-40(3) / see also Astronomy 6, 8d; God 5a; 
Matter 3d 

Cosmology, subject matter of: see cii 102: 
World; and Astronomy 5; Element 5h; 
Eternity 2; Infinity 3d“3e; Nature ib; 
Time ab-ac / see also Astronomy Hc(i); 
Beauty 7b; C\\use 7-7b; Change 13; In- 
finity 4a; Soul la; Space 2C 
Counsel: see Pri'denck sa; Virtue and Vice 
4d(2); Will 20(3) 

Courage: see ch 13: Couracf / see also Honor 5c; 
Pleasure and Pain 8a; Temperance la; Vir- 
tue AND Vice 2a-2a(i); War and Peace ioc 
Courtesy: see Honor 2c; Love 2c; Sign and 
Symbol ic 

Courts ( pol .): sec Government 3d-^d(2) / see 
also Constitution 2a; Democracy 5c; L\w 
5 g; Prudence 6b 

Covenant { iheoL ): see Govt 8b; Prophecy 4a 
Covetousness: see Desire 73(3); Sin 2c(i); 

W'ealth ioc, ioc(3) 

Cowardice: see Coukagl 2 
Creation { theol .) : see Cause 7a; Gou 7a; Matter 
3d / see also Angel 3a; Animal 8a; Evolution 
4a, 4c, 7a; Form id(2); Man 8b; Same and 
Other 6; Soul 4c; Time 2c; World 3b, 4c- 
4 e( 3 ) 

Credit ( econ ,): see Wealth 5d 
Creed: see Religion 6c(i}; I'heology 4b 
Crime: see Justice ioc; Law 6c'-6c(3); Neces- 
sity AND Contingency 5d; Punishment 4- 
4d; Wealth 9g 
Crisis { econ .): see Wfalth 6c 
Crisis { med ,) \ see Medicine 5c 
Criticism { aesth ,): see Art 7b; Beauty 5; Cus- 
tom AND Convention 9a; Judc.ment 4; Na- 
ture 5d; Philosophy 2c; Poetry 8-8c; 
Rhetoric 2b; Universal \M) Particular 7c 
Criticism { log ,): see Dialectic 2b, 2c; Knowl- 
edge 5c; Logic 4d; Mf.r\i’iiY.sics 4b; Mind 
5b; Philosophy 3d 

Crucial e*perimcnt: see Experience 5b; Physics 

Cruelty: see Pleasure and Pain 8 c; Temper- 
ance 3 

Culpability: see Punishment 2a, 3c; Sin 5-6b 

Culture or civilisation: see History 4c; Man 7c, 
9c; Progress 6-6c / see also Art 12; Liberty 
6a; Monarchy 5a; Science 6b; State 7b-7d 


Cure: see Medicine i, 2b, 3‘-3d(3), 6d-7 
Curiosity; see Knowledge 2; Sin 2b; Temper- 

ANCE 2 

Currency: see Wbalth 5-50 
Current { phys .): see Mechanics 7c-7c{2), 70(5) 
Curriculum: see Education 5d / see also Astron- 
omy 4; I.oGic 3; Mathematics ib 
Curses: see Family 7b; Punishment 5a 
Custom and convention: see cii 14: Custom and 
Convention; and Law 5!; Man 7c; Nature 
2b; State 9b / see also Beauty 5; Education 
4c; Good and Evil 6d; Justice if; Language 
2b; Memory and Imagination 4b; Necessity 
and Contingency 5b; Opinion 6a; Progress 
5: Relation 6b“()c; Sign and Symbol la, id, 
if; State 3b; Universal and Paritcular 
7a-7c; Virti'r and Vice 4d(3) 

Cyclical theory of history: see History 4b; 
Progress ic 

D 

Damnation ( iheoL ): see Eternity 4d; God 51; 
Happiness 7C(^); Immortality ^c; Pumsii- 
MENr sd, 5c(i); Sin 6d; Virtue and Vice 8c 
Day: see Astronomy 7 
Day of Judgment: see God 7h; Prophecy 4d 
Daydreaming: see Desire 5a; Memory and 
Imagination 8c 

Death: see Life and DtAni 7, 8b -8d / see also 
Happiness 4b; Immoriality 1 
Death instinct: see Life and Death 8b 
Death penalty: see Punishment 4b(i) 
Decalogue: see God 8c; Law 3b(i) 

Decay { hiol .): see Live and Death 6C -7; Man 6c 
Decision ( jurtsp .): see Law 5g; Prudence Cb 
Decision ( psychol .): see Prudunci: 5b; Reason- 
ing 50(3); Will 2c(3) 

Decree; see Law 5a 

Deduction or deductive reasoning: see Reason- 
INC. 2- ^d, 4c, 'sb-5b(5) / see also Induction ib; 
Judgment 7c; Logic ib; Mathematics 3a; 
Nlclssity and Contingency 4c(2); Reason- 
ing 6c; Science ijd; 1 ruth 3b(3); Universal 
and Paritcular 5d' 

Defense: see State 9e^i); War and Peace 3a, 7 
Dchnition: see cii i5| Definition; and Being 
8c; Form 3c; NatiJhe 4a; Principle 23(2)- 
2a()); Reasoning 5l(2); Same and Other 4b; 
Sign and Symbol La / see also Being 8e; 
Cause 5b; 1 nduct|on 3; Mathematics 3a; 
Matter 4b; One abd Many 4c; Philosophy 
3b; Physics 2a; Quality 6a; Relation 4a; 
Science 4a; TrutA 3b(i); Uncvbrsal and 
Particular 4c 

Deification: sec God 14; Monarchy aa / see also 
God 3f; Religion 6a 
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Deism: iz; Reugion 6f 

Delegates ( poL ): see Constitution 9a; Democ> 
RACY 5a~5b; State 8a 

Deliberation: see Reasoning 5e()) / see also 
Prudence i, 3-^b. 4a, 5a; Rhetoric 3a; Vir- 
tue AND Vice 5b 
Delusion: see Mind 8c 

Demagoguery: see Democracy 7a; Tyranny 2C 
/ icc a/m Opinion 7b; Rhetoric ic, 4a-4b, 5b 
Demand and supply: see Wealth f see also 
Labor 6a; Wealth 4a, 4c, 4!’, 6d(3), 6c 
Demi'goda: see Angel i 
Demiurge: see World 4b 

Democracy: see cii 16: Dlmocracy; and Aris- 
tocracy zc; CiiTZFN 6; Constih’iton 9 

(fOVERNMhNT Ig( )) - I ll ; Ll Bl- R TY I-*2<l;()plN- 

ION 7-7b; Progress 4c; Slwlry 5b. 6f; 

I yranny 2C / sec also (>iti/e\' 2C-3, 9; Con- 
sriTurioN 5a; Education 8d; Government 
2a, 2c; JusncF. 6-6c, 9c; Labor 7!; Liberty 
(> 6c; Monarchy ib(^), 4, 4c; One . \rciiy 2, 
^a; Revolution 3a, 30(2); Sr\TL 2c. 7d; 
'IVranny sc 

Demons \ Jhe ^ Jl .). ice Anctl 5 5b, ob, 8; Sin 4b 
Demonstration { log .) \ see Bung 8d; Dei ini 1 ion 
S; Principle 3a'3a(3); Rl\soni.n<; 5b-5b(5) 

/ see aho Cause 5b; Judgmi st 8a; M\thi- 
M\rrcs 3a 3b; Opinion 2c; Reasonincj 4b, 
6a'()b, 6d; Rhetoric 4c; Science 4c, 4C» «>d; 
Sign and Symbol 4b; Truth 7a 
Denomination ( Jog .)\ see Sign and Symbol 2c 
Density: sec Mechanics 6b 
Dependencies or colonies: see Democracy 7b; 
Ciovernment 3b; Liberty 6c; Monarchy 
5"5b; Revolution 7: Slavery 6d; State 9f, 
lob; Tyranny 6; War and Peace (m 
Dependent and independent being: see Being 7b, 
7b(4): Necessity and Contingency 2-2b / 
see also Cause 7a; God 4a, 5c; Nature ib, 
3^(4); One and Many la-ib; World 3-3b 
Depressions { econ .)\ see Wealth 6c 
Descent of man: see Evolution 7'-7b(3); Man 8c 
Description and explanation { log ,)\ see Cause 
5*-5d; Hypothesis 4-4b; Physics 2b; Science 
4c / see also Astronomy zb, 3 “3b; Mechanics 
2C, 7a, 7C(l) 

Desire: see ch 17: Desire; and Gcmjd and Lvil 
3c; Love ic / see also Animal i;»(3); Be*utv 
3; Being 3b; Emotion 2-zc; Habit 3a; Inmn- 
iTY 6a; Memory and Imagination 8c; Mind 
ic(3), 9b; Pleasure and Pain 6a' 6b, 6d; 
Prudence 3a; Sense 3c; Virtue and Vice 5a; 
Will i 

Despair: see Couraob 3; Emotion za; Life and 
Death 8b; Sin zc(i); Virtue and Vice 8d(2) 
Despotic and constitutional government: see 
Citizen za-zb; Constitution i, zb “3b; Law 
7a~7b; Monarchy ia-ia(2), 4C'*5b; Tyranny 


OF TERMS Disobedience 

4b-5d / see also Constitution 4, 7b, 8b; Gov- 
ernment ib, ig(2); Liberty id, if; Slavery 
6b“6d 

Destiny: see ch 27: Fate; and Chance zb; 
Change 15b; History 42(1); Liberty 531; 
Prophecy la; Will 7^-70 
Determinism ( phiJos .): sec Chance 2a; Fate 5; 
Necessity and Continc,ency 3-3C / see also 
C'ausc 3; History 4-4C; Liberty 4b, 5a; 
Mechanics 4; Nature 30(2); Necessity and 
Contingency 53(1); Will 5-5b(4); World 
i-ic, 3-3b 

Deterrence: see Punishment id 
Devil { thcol .): see Angel 5-8; Sin 4b 
Devotion ( jhcol .) \ see Ditty ii; God 3C“3c; Jus- 
iici: iib; Love 53(1); Religion 2“2g 
Diagnosis: see Medicine 3c, 5c; Sign and Sym- 
bol 4 c 

Dialectic: see rn iS: Dialectic; atid Being 4a; 
History 43(3): Hypothesis i; Idea 5c; 1n- 
DUCiioN 4a; Mr TAPHYsics I -zb; Reasoning 
5c; Rhetoric la; Truth 4d; Wisdom la / see 
also Good and Evil 5c; Logic ib, 4d; Mathe- 
matics ib; Metaphysics 3c; Physics la; 
Principle 3-30(3); Progress la 
Dichotomy ( log .): see Detiniiion 2a; Opposi- 
tion ic(i) 

Diet ( mcd .): see Mi pi cine 3d(i) 

Difference and likeness: see Qualiiv 4c; Same 
AND Other 2 c, 3c 

Differentia ( log .): see Definition 2b; Opposi- 
tion ic(2); Same andOther 4b ' stealso 1'orm 
3c; Nature ia(i)-ia(2), 4a: One and Many 

Digestion: see Animal 5c, 6b 
Dignity of man; see (^od 3I: Man m loc, 13; 
Will 71 / see also Labor if: Man i-ic, 3-30; 
Mind 3a; Same andOtiier 6; S<.»ul 3b; World 
2 

Dimensions and dimensionality : 'rcQr wthy 3; 
Space ic 

Diplomacy, diplomat: see Ciovi RNMENr sa / sec 
also State 96-90(2); War and Peacf. 6-6b, 
log, lie 

Discovery ( log ,): see Experience 5a; Logic 4b; 
Physics 4b: Reasoning 4b; Sciencf 5b / see 
also Hypothesis 2, 4-4b; Induction 5; 
Progress 6r; Truth 8d 
Discrimination ( psxchoL ): see Idea 5c: Sense 
^ d(i) 

Discursive knowledge: see Knowledge 6c(i); 
Reasoning ib 

Disease: sec Medicine 5-7; Nfiso 8.1 8c / see also 
Life and l>EAiii 5; Man 5b 
Disfranchisement: see Labor 7d; Sla\ ery ^a-^b 
Disjunction ( log .): see Judgment 6d 
Disobedience { theol .): see Angel 5a; God 3b; Sin 
1, 3b 
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Dispodtiofi (psycho!.): see Emotion 4c; Habit 2; 

Man 6a; QuALm' 2a; Virtue and Vice 2c, 4a 
Disproof: see Reasoning 4c 
Disputation: see Dialectic 2b(2), ^b; Induc- 
tion 4a; Logic 5; Opposi iion ic; Philosophy 
6b; Theology 5 

Distance: see Astronomy 9a; Quantity 4a, 5a, 
6c; Space 3d 

Distinctness (iog.): see Being 4b; Idea 3b. 6d; 
Truth la, 36(1) / see also Knowledge 6d(3); 
Opinion 3b; Truth ^d(^) 

Distribution (econ.): see Justice 8 -8a; Labor 4a; 

Revolution 4b; Weaith 8-8d 
Distributive justice: see Jus 1 ice 5, 9c; Wealth 
8-8d / see also Democracy 4a; Honor 4b; 
Justice 8a; Oligarchy sa 
Diversity and identity (metuph.): ste Samt and 
Other i--3d / see also One and Many 2a; 
Principle 33(3); Soul id 
Divination: see Astronomy ii; Memory and 
Imagination 8a; Prophecy 3 -3c, 5; Sign and 
Symbol 5b 

Divine beatitude or glory: see God 4h; Happi- 
ness 7d; Honor 6a 

Divine being: see God 4 4!! / see aLo Change 
r^c; Eternity y, Infiniiy 7'7d; Liberty ^d; 
Mind log; Nature ib; Neclssity and (Con- 
tingency 2a-2b;ONE and Many ib; World 
3 - 3 b 

Divine causality: see Cause 7“7d; God 5a ^d; 
Nature 30(4); World 4~4c(^) / see also Aur 
2c; God 2b; Liberty 52-50; Matter 3d 
Divine choice: wGod 5g; LuiERTY^d; Will 4b 

Divine election or predestination: sec ('uance 2b; 

Fate 4; Liberty 5c; Sin Oa; Will 7c 
Divine freedom: see Goa 4c; Liberty 5d: Neces- 
sity AND Contingency 2a 
Divine goodness: sec God 4!; Good and Evh. 
2-2a; Infinity 7c / see also (iod 5h; (Jood and 
Evil 2b; Knowledge 5d; Opposition ad; 
World 6d 

Divine government: see Cause 7c; God 7c; lus- 
TiCE iia; Law 3-3b(2); World ic 

Divine grace: see God yd / see also (Jause 7d; 
Habit 5c(i); Liberty 5c; Man 9b(3); Mind 
5c; Nature 6b; Sin 7; Virtue and Vice 8b; 
Will 7e(2) 

Divine ideas: see Form ab; God 5!; Idea ic 

Divine intellect or mind: see God 4g; Idea le; 
Mind log; Universal and Particular 4b; 
Will 4a 

Divine justice and mercy: see God 5!; Justice 
I i-i ib; Punishment 5e-5e(2) 

Divine knowledge: see God 5!; Infinity vd; 

Knowledge 7a; Liberty 5b 
Dvine language: see Language 12; Prophecy 
3d; Religion ib(i); Sign and Symbol 50 


Dvine law: see Duty 5; Goo 7c» 8c; Law 
2-3b(2), 4d; Man 9b(3); Prophecy ac; Sin i; 
Slavery 2c 

Dvine love: see God 5h; Good and Evil 2a; In- 
finity 7c; Love 5-5C 

Divine nature: see God ia» 4 -5!, qa-()b(x); One 
and Many 6 -6b; Opposition ae; Sign and 
Symbol 5! 

Divine power: see God 5c; Infinity 7b 
Dvine providence: see God yh / see also Clause 
7c; Chance 2b; Fate 4; Goo 12; History 5a; 
Liberty 5a 5b; Man 9b 9b(}); Prophecy 
ib- ic; Will yc 

Divine rewards and punishments: see God ic, 51; 
Immortaliiy 4; ViRiuE and V'lr.h 8c / see also 
Eri KNiTY 4d; Happiness yc yc(2); Immortal- 
ity 5C-5f; PtrNisHMTNT 5d-5c(2); Sin 6c-6c 
Divine right of kings: see Monarchy 2C 
Dvine truth: see Truth 2d 
Dvine unity and simplicity: see (iod 4b; One 
AND Many 6a-6c 

Divine will : sccGod sKJ Will \ -4b / see also Fa te 
4; FaBKRTY 5a; Mind log; Will yc 
Dvine wisdom: see Wisdom id 
Divinity of kings: sec Mon vri iiy aa 
Divisibility and indivisibility (fnath.^ p/jvf.): ^cc 
(Change 5b; Ei.LMi ni ^a, 5a 5b; Ini ini i\ ^b. 
4b; M\Tm.M\TTcs ac; Mmiiamcs ^a; One 
and Many ab, 3a 5a(.)) ; \ni n v 2, 4c, ()a, 7; 
SpAGh 3a 

Division (log.): see Dymnitton 2a; Diallcitc 
22(2); Opposition ic(i) ic{2) 

Division {math.): see Infinity 3a; Mathtmatics 
4a;(PrANTiTv jb 

Dvision of labor: see Labor 4 4c; Progrlss 3a; 

State 5c; Wealth 3a 
Divorce: see Family 40 

Dogma (thcol.). hc Reluhon 6c(i)-6((2); 'Fiik- 
oLoc,v 4b -4c, 4f / see also Ciod 7 9!; Logic 4!; 
Opinion j- 4b; Relkhon i ib(3), 6b; Theol- 
OGT 2; 'i’Rurii 3a 

Dogmatism: see Knowlldce 5c / see also Meta- 
physics 4a; Opinion 4b; Philosophy 6b; Sci- 

1- NCp ib, 4e; Theology 5 

Doing and making: see Knowledge 6e(2); Pru- 
dence 2b / see also Knowlldce 8a; Labor 

2- 2b; SciENci: 3-“3|>; Virtue and Vice 22(2) 
Dole (econ.): see LABcfii 7c; Wealth 8d 
Domestic economy: sse Family 3-'3b; Labor 5a; 

Wealth 2, 3d ? 

Domestication of animals: see Animal 12a 
Doubt: see KnowledcIe 5d: Opinion 3b / see also 
Judgment 9; Knowledge 5c; Necessity and 
Contingency 4a; Truth 7a 
Drama: see Poetry 49~4b, 7-8 b 
Dream-analysis: see Memory and Imagination 
8 c / see also Language id; Memory and 
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Imagination 8d-8d(2); Sign and Symbol 

6a 

Dreams: see Memory and Imagination 8-8e; 
Prophecy 3c; Sign and Symbol 6a / see also 
Desire 5a, 6c; Language 10; Mind 7b; Rela- 
iTON 4f; Sign and Symbol 3b 
Drugs: see Medicine 311(2) 

Dualism {philos ?) : see PKiNriPLh ih / see also Br- 
ing 5, 7b(2); Form 4; God 5d-5e, ri; Matter 
2d, 3a, 6; World 3-3 b 
Ducts (hioL): see Animal 5a 
Duration: see ('hangk 5a; Infinity 5c; Timl i, 
6a “6 b 

Duties (econ,): see State c>a; Wtai jh 4g, 90(2) 
Duty: see ch 19: Duiy; and CiooD and Kvil 
^ b(i); Happini.ss Lovl 3c; Pli asvrc and 
Pain 8b; Virtue and Vice 6a; Will Sd / see 
aho I us net 3, 6b, 7; Law 6a; Mind 9c; Nl- 

Ll-SSIIY AND OlNTlNGENCY 5a(2) ; S TA I fc 8 a 

Dynamics, subject matter of: see Mvchanics 
3b 6c / see also Astronomy 8c(2)-8c( 3); 
t^iANGH 7-7d; Naturl 2d; Quantity 5C-5C; 
Spacf 2C 

E 

Earth, sec Astronomy 2b, 3, 9d; Flemtnt 3b; 
Mi( HANirs yd / .^ee aho Astronomy 8a, 12; 
Mmhu lb; Mechanics 4a; Opposition ^b; 
World 6a 

Eccentricity {js»tron,): see Astronomy qc 
Ecclesiastical government: see GostRNMLNT ib; 

Religion 3c(i)~3c(2) 

Eclipse: see Astronomy 9a-qb 
Ecology, subject matter of: sec Animal 10, 
iia'iib; Evolution 3c; Liil and Dlmh 4; 
Man 7b; State 4-4C / see also Evolution 3a; 
Opposition 3c 

Economic democracy: sec Labor y{; Liberty 
2d / SiC also Democracy 4a(2); Ji'siicl 8-8d; 
I-iBERi'Y 6b; Olk.archy 5c; Progrlss 
Rlvolutton 3"5c; Slavery 5a 5b; State 2d; 
Wealth qd, 9I, qh 

Economic determinism: see History 4^(2); 
Wealth 11 

Economic freedom: see Labor yi; Liberty 2d, 
6b: Slavery 4-3b / see aho DcMot rac v 4.1(2); 
Justice 8-8d; Oligarchy 3c; Pkocrlss 3b; 
Revolution 5 '5c; Si aie 2d; Wi alth ud 
Economic goods: ire Good and Evil ^d; Jo mice 
8a“8b; Nature 5b; Necessity and Contin- 
gency 5c; Wealth 1, 10b 
Economic justice: see Democracy 4.1(2); Justice 
8~8d; Labor 7-7f; Liberty 2d; Slavery 
4-3b / see also Oligarchy 4-6; Progress 3b; 
Revolution 5-50; State 2d; Wealth qf, 9h 
Economic necessities: see Labor 6b; Nature 3b; 
Neclssiiy and Contingency 5e; Wfalih 
10b 


Eminent domain 

Economic power: see Labor y - yf ; Liberty 2d; 
Oligarchy 5c; Revoluhon 5a--5b / see also 
Democracy 42(2); History 43(2); Justice 
8c -80(2); State 2d 

Economic slavery: see Justice 8c(i); Labor 
7cfi), 7d; Liberty 2d; Slavery 4 -3b 
Economic systems: see Democracy 43(2); 
Wealth 3d, 6a, 9c / see also Family }-3b; 
Lvbor 5-5d; Revolution 5b; Slavery 4 -4t, 
State 2d 

Economics, science of: see Weal in 9 / see aho 
Philosophy 2c; Scienof 3a 
Economics, subject matter of; see cii 99 : We alth ; 
and Family 3-^b; Labor 4“7f; Nature 5b / 
see aho Necissity and Ct)MiNc.ENCv 50; 
pR«iGRESs ^-3c; Rkvolutio.v 4 5c; State 2d; 
War and Pface 5c 

Eolen (theoL): see Man 9b-9b(i); Si.n 3a 
Education: see cii 20: Education; and Art 6h; 
BbiUTY 6; Citizen 6; Democracy 6; His- 
tory 2; Knowledge 9a-9b; Law 6d; Loch: 
Y ll; State 7d. 8c; Virtue and Vice 4b / see 
aho Aristocracy 5; Art 9a, loa; Astronomy 
4; Courage 6; Cusiom and Convention 3b; 
Family 2C, 5b; God 6c(i); Langua&f. 8; Mimj 
4.i-4b; Philosophy 5; Plfasure and Pain 
4c(2), loa; Poetry 5a, 9a; Progress 6d; Pun- 
ishment 3a; Riiftoric 6; War and Peace ioc 
Effect and cause: see Cause ib; Change 3; Rea- 
soning 3b(^); Relation 52(1); Timf 5a- 5b 
Ego, id, and super-ego {psychoL)^ see Man 4; 
Soul 2b 

Egoism: see Love ic, 2a, 2b(2) 

Elasticity: see Mechanics 3c 
Election ( poL ): see Democracy 3b(3); Govlrn- 
Mi.Ni 1^1 / see also Citizen 4; Constiil tion 
9b; Oi iNioN 7b 

Election {* hcoh )\ see Chance 2b; Fate 4; God 
yi \ Liuthty 5c; Sin 6a; Will 7c 
Electricity: see Mechanics 7e-7c(5); Space 2C 
Electrochemistry: see NIei'iianics 70(2) 
Electrodynamics: see Mechanics 70-70(3) 
Elcctro?<-Ttics: see Mccuanics yc - yc ( i ) 
Element; see ch 21: Element: and Ini initv 4b; 
Matter 2; Opposihon 3b; Principle la / ^ee 
aha Change 9a, 10a; One and Many 2b-2c, 

32(3) 

Elimination ( J / ioi ): see Animal $£ 

Ellipse: see Astronomy 8c(2); Michanics 5f(i); 

QUANIIIY 3 b( 2 ) 

Emanation ( plulos .): see Being 2-22: Mind lob; 

One and iNIany la; Soul 4c; World 4d 
Emancipation of slaves: see Revolution 4a; 
Slavery 

Embryology: see Animal 9-90; Evolution 6c, 

7b(i) 

Eminent domain: see Wlalth 7d(i) 
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JSCmotion: see ch 32: Emotion; and Art 8; Opin- 
ion 3a; Pleasure and Pain 4a; Poetry 6-6b; 
Rhetoric 4b; Virtue and Vice 5a / see also 
Animal 13(3); Desire 3b(i), 30!; Education 
5c; Family - jd ; Liberty 3a; Memory and 
Imagination id; Mind 9b; Opposition 4b; 
Sense 3c; Will i, 2b(2) 

Empire and imperialism: see Liberty 6c; Mon- 
archy 5-5b; Revolution 7; Slavery 6d; 
State 9?, lob; Tyranny 6; War and Peace 
6a / see also Democracy 7b; Government 5b; 
Revolution 2c 

Empirical or experimental science: see Explri 
ence 5^c; Logic 4b; Mechanics 2a: Physic h 
2-4d; Reasoning 6c; Science ib, ic» 4’-7b / 
see also Astronomy aa; Cai^se 5b; DpriNiTiov 
6b; Hypothesis 4d; Induction 5; Philosophy 
ic; Reasoning 5b(5); Truth 4c 
Empiricism: see Experience 2-4b; Idea 2c af, 
6c; Induction 5; Sense 5'-5C / see also Dlfi 
nitton 6b; Idea ic; Knowledge 5c, 6<(4): 
Logic 4b; Medicine 2a; Philosophy 
Physics 4b -4c 

Bmplojrment and unemployment: see I.abor 7c; 
Wealth 6c, 8c 

End of the world: see God 7h; Propiiecv 4cl; 
World 8 

Endocrinology: see Animal 5c 
Ends and means: see Cai si* 4; Goon and Fvil 
5c; Relation 5a (2); Will 2c(2)~2c(^) / see 
rf/w Good AND Evil 4b; Jldcmeni* 3;One ^nd 
Many 5b; Principle 4a; Prudence 3a, 4b; 
Reasoning 5e(3) 

Energy: see Mechanics 6c 

Engineering; see Physics 5; Scienoi. ib(i) / »ce 
also Art 6c, 9b; Knowledge 8a; Scienci- 3b 
Enjojrment: see Art 7-73; Beau ty 4; Desire 2d; 
Good and Evil 4b; Pleasure and Pmv 
4C-4d, 6d; Will 2c(i)-2c(2) 

Enthymeme: see Reasoning ^d; Riilioric 4^(2) 
Environment: see Animal 10, 11b; Life \nd 
Death 4; Man 7b / see also Evolution 5c, 6b; 
History 43(2); Medicine 3d(i); State 4-4C 
Envy: see Emotion 2a; Sin 2c(i) 

Epic: see Poetry 4a, 8a(i) 

Epicureanism: see Good and Evil 3d; Happi- 
ness 2b(2); Pleasure and Pain 6a, 7, 7b; 
Temperance 6b 

Epicycle (assron»): see Astronomy 8c( 2), 9a- 9c 

Epidemics; see Medicine 7 

Epistemology, science of; see Experience 4 -4b; 

Knowledge 5c, 5e; Metaphysics 4b 
Epistemology, subject matter of: see Experif ncc 
2c, 4-4b; Idea 1-3C; Judgment 8-10; Knowl- 
edge i-yd; Mind 5-5b; Truth i'-4d; Uni- 
versal and Particular 2-4! 

Epoch: see Time 8b / see also History 42(3), 4L; 
Progress ic 


Equality {math,): see Quantity ib; Same and 
Other 3d 

Equality and inequality (/><?/.); see Democracy 
43-42(2); JusnuK 5; Tyranny 5a / see also 
Citizen 2C-3; Labor ^ c { i )\ Liberty if; Love 
4a; RbvoLUiioN 3a 
Equant {astron.) : see Astronomy 8c(2) 
Equations: see Mathematics 4c 
Equilibrium: see Mechanics 52-50, 6a 
Equinoxes (a^fron,): see Astronomy 9c 
Equity: see Jusnci: lod; L\w 5h; Univlrsal 

AND PaRHCI LAR 6c 

Equivocal and univocal: see Idea 4b(4); Lan- 
GUAGK 5'j; Same and Other 4c; Sign and Sym- 
bol 3b -^d, 4a-4c 
Eristic (log,): see Logic 5 

Error: see Mind 5a; Riasomng 5b- 3c; Slnsl 
4d-4d(2); Truih 3d- ^d(i)\ WiiL 3b(2) 
Eschatology (rhtol.) : ^ce CJon 7g 7h, 9!; (mmor- 
lALirv 5c, 5g; pRf'T'HECY 4d; World 8 
Essence or nature (metaph.): see Bling 7a, 8c-8d; 
Di-HMiroN la; Form la-ib, 2.1.20-20(3); N\' 
iLRh ia~ia(2), 4.1-38 / see iiLo I'orni 3 3c; 
God 4a; Knowli ix.K 63(2); Ont and i\ 1 \ny 
3b 38(1), 3^(3); Rfasomng Saml and 

OniLR 3a; Sun NCI. 4b; Umvi.rsvl and Par- 
III ULAR 2 a - 2 C 

Essential and accidental: ^ec Beini, Sd 8c; 
Ni*<,hssirY and C'oNiiNt.i nuv 3 a-3c; i)\i 
and Many 38(1); Sami. andOihik 3a / ^ cc . 
also Chance la, 2aTNATi hi 3C(i) 

Estimative power ip^yihol ) jtr Imoiion ic; 

Habit 38; Si-nst. 18(2), 3d(3' 

Eternal happiness* *’te FrrRMn C»od 6c(|); 
Happincss 7 yd : I\iM»)Hr\Ln v si; Lo\ l 53(2;; 
Mind 4f; Wii.L yd 

Eternal law: see Law 2, 3a- ’,.11 2;; World ic / ice 
also Causi. 7c; God 7c; frsiicF iia 
Eternity: see ch 23: Eri RNin ; and Astronomy 
8c(i); Chanc.i. 13, isa, 15c; Form 2b; God 4d; 
TiMt 2-2c; Truth 5; World 4a, 4c(2) / see 
also Kllmlnt 5a; Idea le; iMMORrALiTV 6c; 
Kxowi.edgl 6a(i); Punishment 5c(i); Sin 6d 
Ether (phys,): see Mtlhvnics 6d(2), 72(4); 
Spa*: I. 2C 

Ethics, science of: ,vc;Ditiv 3; Good and Evil 
6d; Knowlldgk 6c*^c(2); Philosophy 2a, 2c; 
Scienci. 3J / see al o Definition 6c; Happi- 
NFss 3; Judgment } ; Logic 4c; Metaphysics 
2d; Principle 4 4bf Reasoning 5e-5e(3), 6d; 
Truth 2c 

Ethics, subject mattei*» of: sec Coi:racb i-2, 4; 
Duty i-8; Good a^d Evil 3-60; Happiness 
1-58; JrsTicfc i-J; Pleasure and Pain 
6-8b; Prudence 1-5C; Temperance 1-4; Vir- 
tue AND Vice i-6c / see also Desire 6a-6b; 
Education 4-4d; Emotion 4-4C; Habit 
5b-''5d; Honor 2a' 2C; Immoriality 4; Knowl- 
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EDGE 8!>-8b(4); I-»i»erty Mind gc-gd; 

Nature 5a; One and Many ^c; Will 8-8c; 
Wisdom 2b- 2c 

Eucharist { thcoL ) : see Goo ge; Ri licion 2c; Sign 
AND Symbol 5c 

Budaemonism { philos ,)\ see Di’ty 2; Happiness 3 
Eugenics: see Family 6b 
Even and odd: JceQuANTiiY 4a 
Evidence { log ,): see Principll 2-26(2); Tri ni 
la / see also Idea 5b, 6d; KN<»\LM)<.n 6d(3); 
]^OGic 4c; Opinion 3b; Principle 5 
Evil: see Good and Evil id, 2b, 6b; Sin 1; 

Virtue and Vice 4c(2); World 6d / ice also 
Knowledge 8b(i) Opinkjs 6a; Pi.h asuri and 
Pain 6c; Will 26(1)- 26(2), 8b(i); Wisdom 2b 
Evolution { hiol .): see ch 24: Evoluuon; and 
Animal 8a; Man 8c; Procrlss 2 
Example { log ,): see Inditction 4b: RiinoRic 
4 C (0 

Exchange ( econ ,): sec jusner. 8, 8b; F.ahor |a; 

Wealth 4-4g, 5a, 5c, 7c 
Exchange value: see Wealth 4a 
Excretion •/): see Animal 5f 
Executive ( pol .): see CJovlrnmlnt 3, 3C-3c(2); 

Law 7e; Mon art hy ib(3) / see also ('oNsiin - 
noN 2.1; Di MOCRACY ‘jc; Jcsnci gd; Pri 
DFNCL 6a; Si STL H-8d 

Exegesis: see I anouagl 12; Khftoric 2fj; Su.s 
AND Symbol 5c; rntoLocY 4b; World 4e(3) 
Exemplar ideas: fee Form la; Cion ^f; Idea ic 
E xile: see Punishmfnt 4b(2) 

Existence: see Bling i, 8f; God 4a / see 

also (^M SK 7a; Form 2a; Tdia 6a; Ji dlment 
8c; Knowiidge 6.1(3}; x^Imhlmatics 2b; 

Mm ILK 3a 3b; MLrAPin>ics 2a; Nhctssiiy 
AND OjNTlNf.INCV 2 2d;OlM*OMTION 2.1; Rl.A- 

soMNt: 5b(5) 

Expediency: sec li stile 4; "rRcrii tSb; War and 
Place 3b 

Experience: stt ch 25: Explrilncf; and Form 
ic; (lOD 6 c(3}; Mechanics 2a; Piiii osophy 3a; 
Physics 4a“4d: Slience 5a; Sense 5b- sc / 
see alfo Art s'» Oisllctic 2c; Kducation sf; 
Ciood and Kvil 6b; Habit 34!; Idfa 2b, 2g; 
Knowli DGE 6b(i); Memory and Imalina- 
iioN la, 3c, 6a; Mind ig(i);ONE and Many 
4I); Opinion 2d; Philosophy 6c; Principle 
jb; Reasoning 5b(3) 

Experiment: sec Experibncl 5“5c; Physics 
4-4d; SoiFNCB ib / sec also Indcction 2, 5; 
Logic 4b; Mfchanics 2a;QvANmY 6c; Sci- 
RNN.R *5a; Soul 5b 

Expert: jce O pinion 7a; Stair 8d(3) 

Expiation {theoL): see Immortality 5d; Labor 
ic; Pun'ishment 50(2); Sin 6e 

Explanation and description ( log ,) : yee Cause 
5“5d; Hypothesis 4-jb; Phyaics 2b; S«:ibnce 
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Family 

4c / see also Astronomy 2b, 3-3b; Mechanics 
2C, 7a. 7 c(i) 

Exploitation ( econ ,): see Justice 8c(i); Labor 
7c -7c(3); Slavery 4c; Wealth 6d(2) / see also 
Labor if, 5c, 6a- 6b, 8; Monarchy 5b; Rf.vo- 
lution 4a; Wealth 8c, lod 
Exploration { log .) : see Experience 5a; Logic 4b; 

Physics 4b; Science 5b 
Export and import: see Liber it 2c; State ga; 
Wealth 4g, gc gd 

Expropriation ( econ .): see Weaitm 6b, 8c 
Extension: see Being 7^4); Matter 2; Space 
la / see also Man 3a; Matiikmatigs 2; Mind 
2d; One and Many 3b(4); Quantity i; Space 
ic 

Extension and thought ( philos .) : see Bein<, 7b(4) ; 
Form 2d, Man 3a; Mind ib;ONr and Many 

4K4) 

External goods: see Good and Evil 4d; Happi- 
ness ^.b(i); V^irtue and Vice 6c; Wealth loa 
Extinction of species: see Involution 53(2) 
Extreme unction ( theol .): see God ge; Rei igion 
2c; Sion and Symbol 5c 

F 

Fact: sec History 3a; Knowledge 62(3); Sci- 
I N< h 4a, 5b; Sense 4b 

Faction ( pol .): fee Democracy' 5b(4); Opposi- 
tion 5a; Statf 5d(2) 

Factory system: see Family 3b; Labor 4c; 

RhvoLunoN 4b; Wealth 3d 
Faculties ( psychol .): sec Life and Death 3; 
Man 4-5a; Soul 2-2c(3) / see also Animal 
ia(i)' .a( |); Habit 2b; Knowledge 6b 6b(4); 
Quality 21; Virtul and Vice 2a 
Faith or helief ( theol .): sec God 6c(2); Knowl- 
LDGE 6c(5); Opinion 4-4b; Riligion i-ib(3); 
Tri *'!! 4.1; ViRTUr AND ViCE 8d(l); W^ILL 
3b{3) / see aUo Habit 5 e( 3 ); Locir 4!; Mind 
5c; Philosophy 6c; Religion 6b-6d; Theol- 
ogy 2, 4b; War and Peace 2b; Wisdom ic 
Fall of man ( theol .): see Man gb(2); Sin 3b- 3c; 
Will 7r(i) 

Fallacy ( log .): see Reasoning 3b- 3c; Sign and 
Symbol 4b; Truth 3d(3) 

Fallibility; see Mind 5a; Sense 4d 
Falling bodies iphys .): see Mechanics se(2) / see 
aho Chance 7b, 70(2); Nature 2d 
Falsity: see 1 >li iniiios ic; Idfa 6f; Judgment 
10; Knowledge 4a; Reasoning 3c; Sense 
4tl-4d(2); Truth 2 -3d(3) 

Fame; see Honor i-^d / see also Courage 5; 

Happiness 2 h {\): Immortali rv 6b 
Family: see cii 26: Family: and Di ty g; Educa 
TioN 4b; Justice 7; Love 2b(4); State 5b; 
Virtue and Vice 4d(i) / see also Education 
8a; Labor 5a; Monarchy 4a; Ni.ubssitv and 
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Fantasy 

Contingency 5b; One and Many 5d; 
Pleasure and Pain 10a; Slavery 4a; State 
ib; Wealth 2, 3d 

Fantasy {psycho!,)', see Desire 5a; Idea 3c; 
Memory and Imagination 5, 7b, 8c 

Fanning: sec Art qa; Labor 5b; Wealth 
Fasting: see Religion 2c 

Fate: see ch 27: Fatf; and Cn^NCIl 2b; Change 
15b; History 4a(i); Liberty 5a; Pkoi»hecy 
la; Will 7b-7c 

Fatherhood and motherhood: see Family 6“6b, 
6d. 7d / see aho Duty 9; KoroATioN 4b; Jus- 
tice 7; Virtue and V'ice 4d(r) 

Fault: see Pi^ntshment 2-2a; Sin 6a / see also 
Emotion 4c; Fspe 2: J'unishmlnt 2b; Sin 4a; 
6b; Virtue and \'icii 4a 
Fear: see Coi^rage Emotion 2a, 5^1 sc; 

Immortality i; Layv 6a; Ln e and Ui aiii 8c; 
Poetry 6b; Spate 

Federation or federal union: see (hivernment 
5d: One and Many 5c; Revolution 2c, 6b; 
State ioc 

Feeble mindedness: see Man 5b 
Fertility {binl.) \ see Animal 80(5); Fvoi utton 5c 
Feudalism: see Labor 5b; Statl ioc; Wlalih 6a 
Fiction (log,)-, see Hling 7d(5); Hypothesis 4a; 
Idea 

Field theory (phys,): see Mechanics 6d(2), 
7df2), yc(^); Space 2c 

Figure {math.)', sec Mathematics 2;Quai ity 3b; 

Quantify 3 -3e(2), 5a; Spa<’e 
Figures of speech: sec Riie ioric 2a 

Final cause, finality: see Cause la, Chance 4; 
Desire i; Cod 5b; Good and Kvil la: Na- 
ture 3c(^) / see also Physics 2b; Reasoning 
5b(4); Science 4c; Wori.d ic, 6d 
Fine art: see Art 4, 7 7b, 10- lob; Poetry i -8c; 

Virtue and Vk.e 4d(4) 

Fire: see Element 3b; Opposition 3b 
First and second causes: see Cause ib, 7b; 
CiiANCE 14; Gi)i) 5a / see also Angel 2a; Na- 
ture 30(4); Relation 53(1) 

First and second impositions: see Sign and Sym- 
bol 2a 

First and second intentions: see Idea 3a; Sign 
AND Symbol 2b 

First philosophy: see Being 4a; Matter 4b; 
Metaphysics i; Philosophy 2b; Science 
13(2); Theology 3a; Wisdom la 
First principles: see Happiness 3; Philosophy 
3b; Principle 3-5 / see also Induction 3; 
Knowledge 3; Opposition 2a; Principle 
2b(2); Truth 3c 

Fixation {psychol.): see Desire 4b; Love 23(3^ 
Fixed capital: see Wealth 6c 
Fixed stars: see Astronomy pe 


Fluids: see Mechanics 5b 
Fluxions: see Infinity 3b; Mathematics 4d; 

Mechanics 3d; Quantity 7 
Foetus: see Animal qa-Qd 
Folly: see Wisdom id, 2a, 4 
Food: sec Animal 6a, qf; Medicine 3dQ) / see 
aUo Animal 5c:, 6b; I.ifl and Death 4 
Foolhardiness: see CfiuRAu.E 2 
Force (phys.): see Mechank^s 6d ^>d(3); Oppo- 
sition 3d; Quantity ‘yv/see also Astronomy 3b, 
8 c( 3), lob; Change 7b, 7 c(i) 70(2), 7c(4)‘-7d; 
Mmiiiamcs lb, 2C, 4a, 5a 6c, 6c, 7d(2), 70(3); 
Nature 2d; Physics 2b; Space 2C 

Force {pol.): see CJovernmeni id; Justice la, 
qf; Law ic; RFvonnioN la, 2b, 3b, isb; 
Tyranny 7; W \r and Peace i, 6-()a / see also 
Cr>Ns 1 n u I ion S.i; Dhmocracy 2a; Desiul 
74(2); Fmo'iion Government 3b; 

Hapimnfss 2b(6); Law 5, 64-6b, 7d; Mon 
archy 3b; Oi iGARCHY 5c; Opposition ^b-^c; 
Pi'MSHMLNT 44; State 3d 5d(2), 9c qc(2); 
IVrann^ la, ic; Wvr and Pt ace it>-*iog 
Forced labor: sec Labor ic; Punishment 4b(3); 
Si.Avi RY 3a 

Foreign policy: sec CJovi rnmi.nt 5a / see aho 
State qc-9o(2); Wvr and Peace 6-6b, log, 

X IC 

Foreknowledge or foresight: see Know Line, i. 

5<i(5); Priu*iil» y la ib, 2 ar; Time Of 
Forgetting: see Mi.Mt)KY and Ima(.inaii(<n 
2e 2c(4); Sign an^Svmbol 6b 
Form (metaph.): sec ui 28. Form; and Bi i\»j 
7c(3); ('fivNGE 24; Idea la; Nature la^a); 
Onf and Many 3b(3j; IInivfrsal and Par- 
TiuifLAR 2a, f)4 / see ulso Art 2b; BuNc; 
7b(2); Know’llix.l 54(2); Mattfr la; Sami: 
and Other 2a, 3a; Soul ib, 3:1, 3c; Space 4a; 
Timf 6c 

Form and matter: see Art 2b; Being 70(3); 
Change 2a; Form 2c(i); Knowledge 52(2); 
Nature ia(2); Princiiple ib; Soul 3c; 
Universal and Particular 6a / see also Be- 
iNc; 7b(2); Defimiton id; Form id(2), 2c(3), 
3c; Mat H R la, 4b; One and Many 3b(3); 
Reasoning 3a 

Forms of government; see Government 2- 2c; 
Justice qc; RhvoLtiTioN 2a; War and Peace 
5b; Wealth qf / s$e also Aristocracy 2-2e; 
CoNsnruTiON i, J3~3b, 5“5b; Democracy 
2b-3c; 1-AW 7a; MjbNARCHY ia(i), ib-ib(2), 
4-40(4); Oi.iGARcHtr 2; Tyranny 2-2C, 5-5d 
Formula: see Mathen|\tics 3d; Mechanics 3c 
Fornication: see LovE(2a; Sin 2c(i) 

Fortitude: see cii 13: Courage / see also Honor 
*> c; Pleasure and Pain 8a; Temperance la; 
Virtue and Vice 2a-2a(i); War and Peace 

IOC 

Fortuitousness: see Chance ib; World 4c 
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Fortune see Ciiancp 6 6b / see also C imnce 
2-Jsb, Fate 3 Propiii c y la 
Fossils W F VOLUTION 61 
Fractions rre MAnii-M\ru s 4a Qi \NinY ^b 
Franchise or suffrage ( iiizi n ^ ( uvsriru 
IION <> 2 , DhMoc RAI\ jj(i) *5b(2) L A BOR yd 
OLirARCHY 5a, Si A V PRY 51 5b / iee aUo 
Citizen 2b, Family 5b Ciovirvimlnt ih 
Jl SIK E 9c, pROCRPSS 41, SlaVI RY 6C 
Fraternity see CnizFN 8, Jusnn 9b Io\i 
2b 2h(\), 4a, Man iib, Siate 31 War 
and Pi ACL iib 

Free trade see Libiriy 2C, Siaie ji, Wi aliii 

tg, 9 t- 9 d 

Free will see Wn l 4b 8i / s€e aho C^ai si 3 7c 
UlSlORY 4a(l) llBlRTY sc MiND 9d Na 
11 KI 2i, PlINISHMLNl 21 SlN 6l 

Freedom (cron ^ pol ) Dpauk racs 31 31(2) 
F SI ILL 6 (>C, 1 A BOR yf 1 IBP RTS I zd 6 C t 
Pkch Rpss 4( Slavi KV I (id / see al o i i siom 
VNU ( oNviMTioN yd Dimo< ha<.y 2 Dim i 
IK >d(2) I Air 6 IJisiom 41(1) I abou 3b 
7 l(i), 1 AW |C Ol INION S P<JLIRY 9b 

Pk vUiSSkUC, RfclKION 6c KiNOlLlION 
Si \v I RY 2c 2d Ihi. 111 8d Iyranny 5 
S War and Plali 6b Win 71 yb 
Freedom (ethics^ ps\chol) C \t si 3 1 ibiriy 
,d Mind 9 d Nailrt af 31(^2; Nieis 
^IlY AND (oMIMINCY I Will b 

Si / ite also Caisi yc Diaiicik 2d( 

J An 3 CiixjD ami 1 AIL 3b llvBii 6c Ills 
lORV ji(i) Man 11 Mi 1 M iiYMi s 2 1 Mind 
11(3) Pkl D1 NCF 41 PlMSlIMlNT 21 SiN 
6a \ nil i I AND V II I- 51 
Freedom (meiaph theol) ct InuiuY 3 -^d 
WiLi 4b 5c ^i 70(2) / ffd al o ( A( I 3 
DiAiic^ic 2dC2) 1 Air 3 \ God |t yb f 
Him iRY 51, Naiiri 3c(4) 

Freedom and causality cri. ai sr 3 1 huh fa |b, 
N\fiRi 2f, 3c(2) Win «5C 

Freedom of association sec Cons mi iion -'ll 
Di\KHRAC\ 4b, 1 ABOK yc( 2 ), liuniiY 
1 A R ANNY 51 

Freedom of conscience and worship see I iin ur\ 
2b RhioionCc 

Freedom of thought and expression <(( Knou i 
I D< p gb, Libpriy 21 Oiimon 5b, Proiriss 
61 1 Runi 8 d / set also Ari 10b CoNsriii 

noN yb, DfMocRAi A 4b, i ducaiiop Sl, 
I IBIRTY Ig, PoKlRY gb 
Fnction (phys) see MriiiANics 5d 

Fncndship see Lovf 2b 2b(4), 3a, 3d 4c / w 
also Animal 12c, Iamiiy yc, IIaiimmns 
2b(‘5), Honor 2C, liisiitp 3, Plfaslri and 
Pain yi, Samp andOiupr 5, Siate 31, I rl iii 
Sc Virtue and Vic l 6c 
Function (^fo/ ) wAnimai 3d Iiii ANoDiArii 
2~3b / see also Animai ib, 2b, bvoLL iion 31 


Glory 

Function (mash ) see MATHEMAncs 3c 
Funeral ntes see I ipe and Death 8d 
Future see Knoaaledge 5a(-)) NEnssiiY and 
Conhncincy 4c Prophecy la, Timl 3 -3b, 
61 , Truth 3b(2) 

G 

Games see bni cation 3 Habit 51, Pifasure 
AND Pain 4d 
Gas see Mpciianics 5b 

Genealogy set Animaj 2a Paoli tion n, 6b, 
Man Sc 

General names see Idfa 4b(2)“4b(3) Su n and 
Samboi 2d Unimrsai and PARnciii AR2C 5a 
General will (pol ) see Wbi i loc / see al o Dr 
mocracy db, Govirnmtm ih Jcsnci ga. 
Win loa 

Gener ihzation sec Idi a 5d Indi tion j n, 
Si N< I 4(1 Lnivlrsal and Partici i ar 4! / 
et al o Lniiriincl 2b Mi more and Imag 
INVIION 3c Physics ^b PpiNcim 3b 
Generation and corruption ee \nimm Sd 
Chanc I fo lob fiiMiNr 3c / see al o \ri 
2 \ \siRONOMY 101 LrTRMlY 4b 1 ORM 

id(2) I II L AND Deyth 7, Mafiir ib 
World |t(i) 

Generosity tee Ji sTicr 3 Lovi ic Wfaliii 
ioe(i; 

Genetic me thexi see Di i inition 2<J Idp a 6c 
Genetics (htol) see \nimm 1 > } \on iion 2 2b 
Genius see Man 61 Mind 41 War and Ptacl 
rod 

Gcnble cceGoDSi Man yc RnuioNUd 
Genus ud species {lo^) see Dii inition 2b 
Idfa 4bf3) C>i 1 isiii>n ic('‘») RiiAnoN 
51(4) Saml and Oihi-r 31(1) 3H3) Sir n 
ANi Symbol 31(2) Unimrsm and Particl 
I AH 5b / \mMAI 2a Dl Al II 1 IG 2 b( I ) , 

1 V TLi IION lb. Form 31 Idpa 5d Naii ri 

n(i) 

Geocentric hypothesis see Astronomy 2b 
Geography subject matter of sec 'V'imal iia 
I \oii IION -^c, 6b, Hisiory 11(2), Man yb, 
Si \rr 3b 

Geology see 1 aoli iion 61 
Geometry sc ence of see Matiifmafk s i, 
Michanus 3c / tee also Astronomy \ bou 
CAllON ^d MaTHIMAIIGS IC Si ACl 4i 
Geometry subject matter of see M a i hlm at u s 
4b Qi ANiiiY 3 3Ci^2) Si ACL 3c 3d/ ee also 
\ri 6b Meghanigs 3l,Qiianiiiy 6b, Saml 
andOiiifr 3b, 3d 
Gestation set \nimai gc 
Ghosts see Soi i 30 
Glands see \mmal 5c 
Glory (thtol ) see God 4h, Honor 6 6b 
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Gluttony: see Sin 2c(f); Temperance 2 
God or gods: see cu 29: God; ch 79: Religion; 
and Beauty 7a; Cause 7- 7d; Change 15c; 
Duty 11; Education 7a; Kterniiy Goon 
AND Evil 2 -2b; Happiness 7d; History 5-5b; 
Honor 6a; Infinity 7-7d; Justice ix~iib; 
Knowledge 52(1); Language 12; Law ^b- 
^6(2); Liberty 5a-5d; Love 5-sc; Man loa, 
ii-iic; Matter 3d; Nature 30(4); One and 
Many ib, 6a-6c; Sign and Symbol 5f; Sin 1; 
Will 4-4b; Wisdom id / see also Angel 1, 
7-7b; Art 2c; Astronomy 6, 12; Citizen 7; 
Desire 7b; Fate i, 4; Idea ic; Knowledcf 
7a; Man 3b; Mind loe-iog; Nature ib; Op- 
position 2d; Prophecy 3d; Rflaiton 2-y, 
Same and Other 6: Sign and Symbol 5a; 
Virtue and Vice 8d-8e; Will 7c -7d; World 
.?~ 3 b 

Golden age: see Labor la; Man 9a: Progress ic; 
Time 8b 

Good and evil: see ch 30: Good and Evil; and 
Beauty la; Being 3'-3b; Custom and Con- 
vention 5a; God 5h; Knowledge 8b(i), 
8b(4); Matter 5; Nature 5-5d; Opinion 6a; 
Opposition 2d; Pleasure and Pain 6- 6c; 
Relation 52(2); Virtue and Vice 4e(2); 
Will 8b-8b(2); Wisdom 2b-2c / see also De- 
sire 2b; Duty 1-2; God 4f, 5.b; Happiness 
2b-2b(7); Judgment 3; I^ove id; Relation 
6c; Rhetoric 5b; Sin i; Truth ic; Universal 
and Particular 7b; Wealth loa; World 6d 

Good works (jtheoL ) : see Sin 7 

Government: see ch 12: Constitution; ch 31: 
Government; and Art gd; Democracy 5-50; 
Family 2b; Revolution 2a; State 2c; Tyran- 
ny 5 5c; War and Peace ixa, iid / see also 
Aristocracy 6; Cause 7c; God 7c; Happi- 
ness 5b; Justice 9c; Law ic, 7a; Mind 9c; 
Monarchy ia-ib(3 ); Oligarchy i; Pleasure 
AND Pain lob; Progress 4a; Religion 3c( 2). 
4a: Revolution 30-30(3); State ib; 6a; War 
and Peace 5b; Wealth 9d“9f; World ic 

Government by law and government by men: see 
Constitt’iton i; Law 7a; Monarchy ia(i); 
Tyranny 5 -5c / see also Aristocracy 4; 
Citizen aa-ab; Liberty id 

Government ownership: see Wealth 7d(2), 8a / 
sec also Democracy 42(2); Justice 8a; I.abor 
7b; Revolution 4b 

Governmental controls and regulations: see Aar 
lob; Education 8c; Liberty aa, 2c; Pleasure 
AND Pain 9; Poetry 9b; Temperance 5c; 
Wealth 9d 

Grace (theoL): seeGon 7d; Habit 5c(i); Liberty 
5c; Nature 6b; Virtue and Vice 8b; Will 
70(2) / see also Cause 7d; Happiness 7a; I, aw 
3b(2); Man 9b(3); Mind 5c; Sin 3a, 4d, 7 

Grammar, science of: see Education 5d; 
CUAGB7-B; Logic 3a; Rhetoric ib 


Grammar, subject matter of: see Judgment 5a; 
Language 4-6; Sign and Symbol 2-3d; 
'I'lME 6d; Universal and Particular 5a / see 
also Definition 3; Idea 4a 
Gravitation, gravity: see Astronomy 3b; Me- 
Gu\Nics 6a~6b, 6d(i)-6d(2); Space zz 
Greed: see Desire 72(3); Sin 2c(i); Wealth 
IOC, ioc(3) 

Greek and barbarian: see Man 7c / see also 
Custom and Convention 7b; State 9b 
Gregariousness: see State la 
Grief: see Pleasure and Pain 4a 
Growth and decay (hiol .) : see Animal 7; Chancre 
H b / see also Animal 9c; Life and Death 3a; 
Man 4a; Soul 2c(i) 

Guilds (econ.): see I^abor 7c(2); State id; 
Wealth 3d 

Guilt: see Punishment 2a, 3c; Sin 5 -6b 
Gymnastics: see Eoi cation 3; Habit 5a 

H 

Habit: see CH 32: H\hit / see also Animal id; 
Di-sire 3b(2); Nmi^re 2c; Principle 3.1(1); 
Qualit\ 2a; Virtue and Vicf ic; Wile 311(2). 
8c 

Habitat: Animal ii-iib; F.voluiion 6b 

Hades; see Plnisiimi nt sc(i) 

Hallucination: see M emory and Imachn \ rioN 5c; 
Sense 4d(2) ..r. 

Happiness: see cii 33: JTappiness; and Dinv 2; 
Cfooi) AND Kvii. 5a; Knowledge 8b(4); Labor 
ib; Liberty 3d; Love 3a; pHiLosopin 4.1; 
Pleasure and Pain 7; Virtue and Xice id; 
Wisdom 2C / see also God 4h; Honor 2b; Ji s- 
TicE 4; Sta'ie 2f; 'I'bMPER v.NCE j; War and 
Peace 5a; WRAErii loa 

Harmony: see Biauty ic; Justice ib; Man 5; 

Medicine 4; Relation 5c 
Hate: sec Emotion 2a; Love la-ib, if 
Health: see Life and Death 5a; Medicine 4, 6a 
Hearing; see Sense 3a, 3b(i), 3c(i): Space 4c 
Heart; see Animal 5b 
Heat: see Mechanic^ 70-70(2), 70(4) 

Heaven: see Angel 4; Eternity 4d; Happinlss 

70(2); iMMORTALIljr 5f 

Heavenly bodies: /ir Angel aa; Astronomy 
8-12; Change 7c(i), 10c; Eternity 4b; Mat- 
ter ib; Soul la; World 6a 
Hedonism: see Durir 2; Good and Evil 3d; 
Pleasure and 6a / see also Desire 5c, 
73(1); Happiness ab(2); Temperance 6b 
Hegemonies {pol.) : see State 9e(a) 

Heliocentric hypothesis: see Astronomy 2b 
Hell; see Eternity 4d; Happiness 70(3); Immor- 
tality 5c; Punishment 5d, 5c{i); Sin 6d 
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Heredity: sec Animal 9g”io; Evolution 3-36; 
IIaoit 3c 

Heresy: see Religion 6c(i); Thkology 4c 
Hermeneutics {theol.)\ see Language 12; Rhet- 
oric id; Sign and Symbol 5c; Theology 4b; 
World 4c(3) 

Hero: see History 43(4); Honor 5-5d; Life and 
Death 8 c / see also Courage 5; Honor 
Love 3d; Temperance 6a; War and Peace 8 
Heterogeneity: see Same and Other 33(3) 
Hierarchy and continuity (philos.): see BEiNf. 3.1; 
Life and Death 2- 3b; Nati're 3b; Relation 
5a(4)-5b; World 6b / see also Animal ib ic, 
2c; Evolution 3c, 4a, 4c, 7b; Good and L\il 
ib; Man la-ic; Sense 2-2C 
Histology: see Animal 3a 

History, discipline of: see t.n 34: History; iwJ 
Logic 4c; Memory and Imagination 7b; 
Phiix)sopuy id; Pot.iry 5b; Rhltoric 2c ; 
Science ib / see also Education 4d; Exptri- 
ENCE 6b: Memory and Imagination 3<i; Vir 
ruE AND Vice 4d(4) 

Historv, Vi«*-ortan: see Aristocracy 7; Art 12; 
Astronomy 13; Citizln 0; CoNSTiTriu^N id; 
^‘Duc^TION 9; Family 8; Governmint 0; 
History 4“5b; Knowlldge 10; L^HOK K; 
f^wv 8; Medicint 7; Monarchy 6;Oli<.ahi iiy 
(»; Pnuost>Viis* 7; pKouuhss i-ic, 3-Oc; Ri 
I KJiON 7; Khltokic 7; State 10- 10c; Wi \ rn 
\i / see also Cause 8; Chance ob; DiALi.riic 
id(2); Evolution 7c; Fate 6; Honor 5d; 
Liber IV (v-6c; Man 9b(3)-9c; Mind iof(i); 
NaIURE 4c; NcCtSSllY and CONTlNf.ENCY 5f; 
Opi'osnioN 5-5C; Progress 4b; State 23(3); 
fiME 8-8b; Wealth i i; Will 7b 
Holy orders (sheol.) : see Religion 3c(i) / see aUo 
C 7 nij gc; Religion ic; Sign and Symbol 5c 
Homogeneity: see Same and Other 3'a(i) 
Honesty: see TX’ty 7; Truth Ha 
Honor; see cm 35: Honor; and H.mmmnlss zid j); 
State gc: Niru e and Vice od / see al<o 
Courage 5; iMMcutiALiTY ob; fcsiicL gc; 
Labor ic; Love 2c; Sign and Symbol ic; 
War and Peace 6b 

Hope: see Courage 3; Emotion 2a; 1 1 \bi r ( 3); 
\'irtue and Vice 8d(2) 

Human bondage: see Liberi y 3a; Si avery 7 / see 
also Desire FImotion 43(1); Man 5a; 

Opposition 4a; Tyranny 5d 
Human nature: ^^ee ch 51 : Man / see also Animal 
ic'ic(2); God 3f; CJood and Evil 33: Happi- 
ness 4a; Infinity 6-6b; Mind 3a; Nature 5a; 
Progress ib; Sin 3c; Soul 3b; State la 

Humility: see Virtue and Vice 8f 
Humours {bioL): see Medicint 5d(i); Opposi- 
tion 3b, 4b 

Husband and wife: sec Family 4a 4b, 4c, 5a, 7a, 
7c; Love 2b(4), id 


Imagination 
Hybridism {bioL): see Evolution 3c 
Hybris: see Sin 4c 
Hydrodynamics: see Mechanics 5b 
Hydrostatic: see Mechanics 5b 
Hyperbola {math.): Quantity 3b(4) 
Hypostasis: see Mind lob; One and Many la; 
World 4d 

Hypostatic union: seeO^SL and M\ny 6c 
H ypothesis: see ch 36: Hypothesis; Astron- 
omy lb; Mechanics 2b; Science 5c / see also 
Dialectic 22(2); Experience 5a-5b; Msthl- 
mattcs 3a; Physics 4b; Principle 3c 30(3); 
Science 4a, 4c 

Hypothetical and categorical {log.): see Hypoth- 
esis 5; Judgment 6d; Kkasoninc: ib 
Hypothetical imperative {ethics): see f logmen t 
3; Necessity and ('ontincenoy 53(2) 
Hysteria: see Ksinrins 30(1) / see aho Medicine 
6h, 'c(2)-6d 

I 

Id, ego, and super ego (psycJwl .) : see Man 4; Soui, 
2b 

Idea: cii 3/: Inr and Memory and TM\t.i 

N.MioN 5b, ()c(i); Mind id(0-id(2L 4dU); 
Kilation 4e-4f; Sense 5a; Truth 3b(i) f see 
also Beauty 7c; Btinc 7d(2): Definition ib: 
Fternity 4c; Form ra, 2b; (Jod 5!; Knowl- 
LDGL 62(3), 6c(3); Memory \nd lM\GiNArioN 
2C, 3a; Principle 2a(i); Sign and Symbol ib, 
Time 5c; Univlrssl and Particulkr 2a-2c. 
4 b-^J 

Ideal and real {metaph.): see Being 7d-7d(5j; 
Idea l * MAiHEMAncs ib / see also Form 2a; 
Idea y-, Rilaiion la; Space 3b; Universal 
\ND Particular 2a-2b 
Ideal natc: Govlrnment 2c; Stati. 6-Ob 

Identification {psyihol.): see Dr si re 4b; L<j\ e 

23(3) 

Identity and diversity {metaph.): see Saml and 
Other i- 3d / sec also One and Many 2a; 
PKiNcuM.t 33(3); Soul id 
Idolatry : JCer God 14; Religion 6a 
Ignorance: see Knowledge 4a; Tri hi 3d(2) 

Illusion: see Memory and Imagination 2c(4); 
Sensf 4d(2'i Space 4c; Time 6b; I ruth 3d(2) 

Image (psychoL): see Eiement 5c; Idea ic, 

2C-2f; NI EMORY AND IMAGINATION bc(l); 

Sense id; Sign and Symbol ib; Universal 
AND Particular 4d 

Imageless thought; sec Memory and Imagina- 
tion 6d 

Imagination; see Memory and Imacination 
i-id, s~7b; Mind ia(2j / >ee also Animal 
ia(2); Art 5; Being 8a; Desire 5a; Kxperi- 
F.Nca. la; Idia 2I; Knowledge 4c; Matter 
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4c; Mind ib(i); Reasoning ic; Sense )b(2), 
3d(2); Truth 3a(2) 

Imitation: sec Akt Form Medicine 2b; 

Nature 2a; Poetry la-ib; Same ANuOTHfR 
4a 

Immanence and transcendence { theoL ) : see God 
5d-5e; Nature ib;ONR and Many ib; Rfea- 
riON World j-^b 

Immateriality: see Angel 2b; Gon 4c; Knowl- 
edge 52(2); Maher 3c; Mind 2a; Soul 3- 5c 
Immaturity: see I'amily (>c; Life and Dlath 6c; 
Man 6 c 

Immediate inference: see Judgment 7b; Reason- 
ing 4a 

Immortality: see ch 38: Immortm ity; and Sfu'L 
4b / see aho Fllmeni 5!; Honor 2d; Mlta 
PHYSICS 2d; Soul. 4d 4d(i) 

Immutability: see Change 15-150; Eri-RNirv i, 
4c; Form la; Gtw 4d; Time 2 , 2c; Truth 5 
Impeachment : fee C< )n s 1 1 tution 7b 
Impenetrability: see Maittr 2a; SpAct id 
Imperialism and empire: see Libekiy 6c; M<jn 
AKCKY 5--5b; RhvoLuiiON 7; Slavery 6d: 
SrATF gft lob; Tvranny 6; War and Place 
6a / see aLo Democracy 7b; Govlrnmi ni 5b; 
Rl VOLUIION 2C 

Imperishability: see Anc.ei. 3c; Bung 7b(3); 
Change ioc; Ketailm 5a; EitRNiiY 4:1 4b / 
Astronomy 8a; Chvnc.e 15 -15c; Ltfr- 
MFY 1,40; I'oRM la; Goo ^d; iMatter ib; Time 
2, 2c; Truth 5; W^irld 4a, 6a 
Impiety: see Oov 3b; Prophecy 5: Religion 2g 
Impositions ( log .): see Sign and Sym^boj za 
Impossibility and possibility: see Being 7d(i); 
Necessity and Con ting incy i; Polirv 
83(2); Will 4b 

Impression ( psychoL ): see Sense id 
Imprisonment: see Pi nishmlnt 4b(2) 
Inadequate ideas and knowledge: see Idea 3b; 

Knowledge 6d(3) ; CIpimon 3!) 

Inanimate and animate: see Cause 2; Chancre 
6c, 8-iob; Lii 1. and Dea ih 2 / iccalso Nature 
3b; World 6b 

Incarnation { thcol .) : see God gb-9b(3) ; Man i ic; 

Mind 4f; One and Many 6c 
Incest: see Family 4d 

Incommensurability { math .): see Matiilmai'ics 
2c; Quantity 6a 

Incontinence: see Dfsire 5c; Tempt range ic 
Incorporeality: sec Angel 2b; God 4c; Knowl- 
edge 52(2^, 6a(i); Matter 3c; Mind 2a; Soul 

Incorruptibility ( metaph .): see Angel 3c; Being 
7b(3); Change ioc; Elfment 5a; Etekni.y 
4a -4b / see also Asironomy 8a; Chance 
15-15C; RrERNiiY I, 4c; Form la; God 4d, 
Matter ib; Iime 2, 2c; World 4a, 6a 


Increase: see Animal 7; Change 8-8b 
Indecision (psychol.): see Will gb 
Indefinables: see Definition ic; Principle 
22(3); Relation 4a; Universal and Partic- 
ular 40 

Independence ( pol .): see Government 5; Lin- 
ERiY ib, 6c; Revolution 7; State gd 
Independent and dependent being: w Being 7b, 
7b(4); Nfi fssity and (Contingency a-ab / 
ice aho ('ausf 7a; God 4a, 5e; Nature ib, 
3C(^4j;ONL AND Many la^ib; Worj n 3-3b 
Indigence: see Labor 71-; Wealth 8c 
Individual ( pol .): see t'l ti/cn i; Good and Fail 
5d; Happini ss 5a- 5b, His Tory 42(4); State af 
Individual differences: ^ee Animal io; Man 6 6c; 
Mind 4a / <ce aho Animai 8c(i); Happini ss 
4a; Nmlre ia(i); Si.svhiy 2a; Will g-ga 

Individuality (metuph.): see Mattfr ic; Um- 

VI RS\L AND PvRlICULVK 3, 4C / SeC ulso FoRM 

3b; Knowi.edce 6a(2); Nature ia(i); Um 
VTRSM. AND PaRTH ULVR I 
Indivisibility (math., p/iys.): see Flfmtnt 3a, 5a, 
(Jnl and Mvny 2I); liMi. 3c 
Induction: see r h 3<i: Jndi.< iion; and Prin* ipi i 
3b; Ki \soMV(, 41, ()c (ul; Kill TOP iG 4f(i}: 
S< n N< L -)il; Sh\si sb / ^te also Knpi ru S( » 
2b; Knowli dgj (kD), L(>(*ig ib; Pmi osopn\ 
3c; Physics .|b 

Industrial arts: sec \ri gb; Labor 2b 
Industrial revolution: see Rlvoiution jb; 
Wealtii 12 "• 


Industry, industrial system ■ Weal in 

also Art gb; I amilv 3b; Labor 5, sc sd, 
RlV(H l IION 4b 

Inertia: see Chanc.k 7d; Matiik 2a; Mhha.n- 

IGS ib 


Infallibility ( psychol .): sec Truih 3d(i) 

Infamy: see Honor 36 

Infancy: see Ammai gl-gg; Family 6c; Lii l and 
Death 6c; Lovl 21(2); Man 6c 


Inference ( log .): see c h 77: Reasoning / see also 
Lxplriim l 2d; Hypothesis 2, 5; Idi a 5b; 
Jndiu iion lb, ^-'4b; Im inii-y ac; Knovm- 
i.Dc.i 61(2;; ]^o(.iu 4-4f; Ni rrssn*Y and Con- 
iTNi.LNt.Y |e(2) ; (^PINION 2c; Opposition le; 
KiinroRic 4c 4c(2j; Truth 3b(3)-3c; Um- 

Vr.RSAL AND J^AKIlCt’EAR 5d 

Infidel: see Religion dd 


Infinitesimal: see [ntin^iy 3b; Mathematics 4d; 
Qua Ni ITY 7 


Infinity: see cii 40: Ini^nity; and Bf.ing 2a; De- 
sire 7 7b; KrERNirt 2; CIoD 4c; Quantity 7; 
Space 3a; Time 2b / see also Bfing 7b(4); 
Element 5b; Eternity i; Judgment 6b; 
Knowledge 52(4); Liberty 5d; Mathemai- 
ics 4d; 'I'ruth 2d; Worid 4a 


Infused ideas: see Idea 2a 
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Infused virtues: see Habit 50(2); Virtue and 
Vice 8c 

Inheritance { ccon .)\ sec Wealih yc 
Inhibition ( psychoL ): see Dfsire 6b; Will 9b 
Injustice: see cir 42: Jus i ice / see also L\hor 
7 -7!; Law 6c; MoNAKruv 5b; Oligarchy 5a; 
Punishment 4c; RuvoLiinoN 6“6b; Siavcry 
3d; Truth 8a; Tyranny ib; War and Place 
3:1; Wealth lod 

Innate ideas: see Idea 2b; Knowledge 60(3); 

Memory and Tmaginviion 3a; Mind 4d(2) 
Innocence { theol .): see fi suck ili; Knowli.dge 
7c; Man 9b(i); Mind 4!; Sin 3a 
Insanity and sanity: sec Kmoiion 3a; Man 5b; 
Medicine 6a; Mind 8~8f; Onf. and Many 
36(5); Punishment 2b 
Insignificant speech : see I . a n c u \ f ; t 5 h 
Inspiration ( aeuh .): see Art 5; Poetry 3 
Inspiration ( theol .): see RDUcArioN 7a; God 
6c(i)-6c(2); Idf\ 2a; Knowlhice 6c(5); Lan- 
c;u^GE 1 1- 12; Memory and Imaginat ii»n 8a; 
Pkoimifgy ib; Rliicion ib(ij 
Instability { pol .): icc Aristockacy 3; Consiitu- 
iioN 7a; Demc^cracy 7 -7c; Oligarchy 3-32; 
Revolution 3c 
Instantancity: see Timi. 3c 
Instinct: see Habit 3-3C ) see also Animal id; 
Desire 3a; I^moiion ic; Ev(jeuiion 3b; Lite 
VND Death 8a -8b; Love 2.1(1); Si nsl 3d(3); 
Will 5.1(2) 

Instruments: see Astronomy 2a; Quantity 6c; 
Science 6a 

Insurrection: see Law 6c; Revolution i-ab, 

3“ 3b. 6a; War and Pe\ce 2a, ^b 
Integer ( math .): Quan tity 4-4 b 

Intellect or intelligence: sec cu 58: Mind; and 
Animal 10(2); Kn4»\vei dce 6b(3); Man 
la 1C, 4c; One and Many 4a; Soul 3b / see 
aUo Angp.l 2 -2a, 3d; Animal ia(2); Astron- 
omy 8b; Llemint st; Lvolution 7b(3); God 
4)*; Habit sc-5d; Idta 6a- 6b; Infinity 6b; 
SiNSE la-ib; Soul ic, 2c(3); Virtue and 
Vice 23(2) 

Intellectual gifts ( theol .): see Habit 50(2); Vir- 
TiTE AND Vice 8r; Wisdom ic 

Intellectual virtues: see H\bit ^d; Viriuk and 
Vice 2a, 2a(2) / see also Art 1; Pruden - i, 

2c; Science ia(i); Wisdom 2a 

Intelligible and sensible: see Being 7c, 8a-8b; 

jsXTERIENCE 4a; FORM 3a; GooD AND RviL 4a; 

Knowledge 6a(i), 6a(4); Matter ic; Mind 
ia(i); Universal and Particular 41! 

Intentional and accidental: see Punishment 2a; 

Virtue and Vice Will 3a--3.i(-i) 

Intentional being: see Idea 6a“6b / see also Being 
7d; Form 2a; Knowledge i;One and Many 
4f; Same and Other 4a; Sign and Symbol ib 
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Judiciary 

Intentions ( log .): see Idea 3a; Sign and Symbol 
2b 

Interbreeding: see FA'r)LUTioN 3c 
Interest ( econ .): see Justice 8d; Wealth 4c, «;c. 
6d(i) 

Intermediate varieties: see Evolution 53(2) 
International law: see Law 4^; War and Peace 
lie 

International relations: see Government 5-53; 
JnjiTicE 9f; Statf 9-90(2); War and Peace 
4a / sec also Government 5d; Law 
Liber I V ib; Necessity and Contingency 5d; 
War and Place 3b, 7, iic-iid 
International trade : see Liberty 2c; State 9a, 9c; 
Wealth 4g 

Interpretation: see Rhetoric 2d; Sign and Sym- 
bol 4c / see also Language 12; Poetry 8 c; 
Prophecy 3a; Sign and Symbol 5c 
IntoF.ance: see Religion 6d '6c; Statl 5d(i) / 
sec also Cusiom and CtiNVESTios 7b 
Introspection: see Man 2a; Mind 6; Soul 5a / see 
dho Idea 2d; Will 5b(i) 

Intuition: Idta 2c; Knowledc.e 6c(i)-6c(2); 

Memory and Imagination 6c(2); Reasoning 
ib; Sense ic / ^ee also Induction la; Judg- 
Mi NT 8a; Knowledge 6b(4); Logic 4d; 
Mathkmaiics 2a; Mind ic(i); Philosophy 
3c; Phi NCI PEE 3b; Space 4a; Time 6c; Uni- 
versal and Paktici’lar 4a 
Invention: see Labor ic; Physics 5; Progress 
3c; Seilnce ib(i), 6a; War and Peace lot 
Investment ( econ .): see Wealth 3a 
Involuntary: see Animal 4b; Virtue and V'ice 
4c(iy. Will 3a(i) / sec also Knowledge 
8b(2)' j'uNisHMiNT 2a 

Irrationality ( math ,): see Mathematics 2c; 
Quantuy 6a 

J 

Joy: see Emotion 2a; Happiness 7c(2); Pleas- 
ure and Pain 4a 

Judaism: joeCiOD 7-80; Law 3b-3b(i): Religion 
3a / see also Education 7-7b: Prophecy 2c, 
43-40 

Judgnunt: see ch 41: Judgment; and Idea 5a, 
61 ; Mind 1.1(3); Necessity and ('ontingency 
40(1); Optu' I rioN id-id(2); Rtlation 4b; 
Tri'th 3b(2); LJniversal and Particular 
5c / see aLo Beauty 5; Being 4b; Experience 
2d, 6a; iNiiNiTYab; Knowledge 6c(2); Mind 
10(2); Principle 2b-2b(3); Prudence 5a; 
Sense ic; Truth 3c; Virtue and Vick 5b 
Judicial process : sec Gov ernmen r 3d (2) ; J us ricE 
lod; Law 5g' 5b, 8-9; Prudence 6b; Uni- 
versal and Particular 6c 
Judiciary: see Government 3d ■3d(2) / see also 
Cons riTE^TioN jb; Democracy 5c; Govern- 
ment 3 
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JURlSMUDEMCfi 

Jurisprudence: see Prudence 6 b / see also Duty 
3; Law 8; Logic 4c; Philosophy 2c; Science 

3a 

Jury (pol ,) : see Law 5g 
Just price: see Justice 8b; Wealth ind 
Justice: see cii 42: Justice; and Constitution 
5a; Democracy 3a, 42(2); Duty 7; Goo 51; 
Good and Evil 3c; Labor 7- y[; Liberty ic; 
Punishment 4c, 5C“5c(2); Rkvoluhon 6-7; 
Virtue and Vice 2a(i); War and Peace iib; 
Wealth lod / see also Aristocracy ib; Con- 
stitution 2b; Govirnment ic; Honor 4b; 
Law 4e, 5C» 5g“'5li, 6c; Love 3c, 4b; Pleasure 
and Pain 8b; PirNisiiMENT 2; Religion 2; 
Revolution 3a; Rhetoric 5b; Slavery 3d; 
State 3c, gc; Temperance la; Tyranny ib; 
Virtue and Vice 3b; War and Peace 3a 3b; 
6b; Will 8c 

K 

Kinds {log.)i see Definition ah; Kvolution ib, 
2b; Infinity 5a; Knov^lidge 6a(2); Nature 
ia(i); Relation 53(4); Samp AND( 3 nii.R aa; 
Universat. and Particular i 
Kinematics: see Astronomy 8c(2): Changi. 
7 ‘:(») 

Kinetics: jer Mechanics 5b- 6e / ^ce also As 1 ron 
OMY 8c(2)“8c(3); Chance 7^7d; Natuki. 2d; 
Quantity 5C~5c; Space 2C 
King, kingship: see cii 59: Monarchy; and 
Government ig(i); Law 6b, 7c; Revoiu- 
TioN 3c(f); Tyranny aa, 4a, 5c 
Knowledge: see ch 43: Kno\\ledge;4I«</ Expi ri- 
ENCE 3~4b; GoiJ 5f; Good and Evil 6a 6d; 
Happiness 26(7); Mathemaiics ic; Matilr 
4-4d; Necessity* and CoNTiNcrNi.v 4,1; 
Opinion i^3c; Same and Other 4a; Science 
ia-2b, 4-4C; Sense 4a; Trith 3”3d(3); Vir- 
tue AND Vice la; Wisdom la / see ahn Angi l 
3d; Art 6b--6c; Being 8-8f; Cause ^-^d; 
Dialectic 2a(i); Education 4a, 5a '5b; 
Form 3-4; God 6c“6c(4); History i; Lan- 
guage 7; Memory and Imagination 3~3d, 63; 
Metaphysics i; Mind 9a; Philosophy i; 
Physics 1; Poetry 5~5b; Principle a-ab(3;; 
Universal and Particular 4 -4! 

L 

Labor: see cii 44: Labor; and Justice 8b*-8c(2); 
Progress 3a-3b; Wealth 4d / see also 
Liberty 2d; Opposition 5b; Punishment 
4b(3); Revolution 5a; Slavery 4a-4C, 5b; 
State 5c; Wealth 3a, 6d(2), 6c, 76(1), 8c, 
96, lod, II 

Labor legislation : see Labor 7a 
Labor organization: sec Labor 70(2); State id 
Labor theory of value: see Labor 6d; Wealth 4fl 
Lactation: see Animal 9! 


Laissez-faire economy: see Liberty 2c; State 9a; 

WEALrii Qc^-yd 

Land {econ.) : see Wr. alth 3b--3c, 7b(2) 

Language: see ch 45: Language; and Sion and 
Symbol la, id, if, 3a, 4 -4c / see also Idea 4a; 
Judgment 5a: Logic 3a; Memory and 
Imagination Sdfa); Poetry 8b; Time 6d 
Last end {cthicSs fheol.): see Good and Evil 5c; 
Happiniss 3, 7, 7b--7c; One and Many 5b; 
Principle 4a 

Last Judgment: <ee God 7h; Immortality 5c; 
Prophecy 4d 

Law: see ch 46: I- aw; and CoNsriTT.'iTON i, 2b; 
(X'sroM and Cowf.ntion 6-6b; Emotion 5c; 
ItsTicL lo-iod; Libtrty id; Necessity and 

(‘oNTINGENCA SC, pRUDLNCll hb; REASONING 

50(2); Universal and Particular 6c; Vir- 
fUE and Vice 4d(^); War and Peace xia; 
Will lob / see also I Democracy 4a; Duty 5; 
Education 4c; CJo\ LaNMEM 3c--3c(2); Habit 
7: Mind qc; Pefasurc and Pain 9; Pi nlsh 
MENT 4a, 4c 4d; Rkvoluiios 6 a- 4 )b; State 

3b(2)-}d 

Law of contTadiction : ^ce Lor ig la; Oppom iion 
24; Principle ic, 33(3); rKi iu 3c 
Law of nations: see Lau 4g 
Laws of motion: see Chanc.i /d; Mechanics 
ib / sec also Aatronoma 80(3); Mechanics 
Se(i) 51(2), 6d-6tl(0 

Laws of nature: see N \ turi 3.1; SrinNCF 3d / 
also Induction 5; Mlc.hanu > ib 

Laws of thought : .erf JiiuiMnsi 74 7b;]4)cic ij; 
Opposiiion id(i); Pkini n*LL ;c, 34(3); 

Rt ASONfNO 23-24(2); 

Lawyer; see Law 9 

Leaders, leadership: .^ee Oemoc r y 2b; I Iis tory 
44(4); Honor 5b / ve also ARisicx RAt.Y 5-6; 
CoNSTiruiioN 9a; KorcAiioN 8d; Honor 3a; 
Monarchy ib(3), 34; Philosophy 4c; Riifr- 
oRio ic; State 8- 8a; Viriue and Vice 7c 
Leagues (fo/.)* w State 90(2); War and Peace 
lie 

Learning and teaching: see Education 5 5f / see 
also Democracy 6; Idea ^d; Knowledge 9a; 
I.AN(,UAGE 8; Mfm«)ry and Imagination 3a; 
Pleasure and Pa|n 4c(2); I^oetry 54; Re- 
ligion 5c; Virtue Jand Vice 4b 

Legislative process, l^islators: see Covernmtnt 
3c(2); Law ^d / \ec also Constiti iion 6; 
Knowledge He; Law ic 
Legislature: see Govirnment 3c 3c(2) / see also 
Constitution 7b;H>i:MocRAcv 5c; Govern- 
ment 3 * 

Legitimacy (poL): Government ic-td 
Leisure: see Labor ib, 3b, 70(1); Man 9a 
Lever: see Mechanics 5a 
Lbx talionia: see Punishmeni ib 
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Liberal arts: see Art 4, 6b; Astronomy 4; Edu- 
cation 2; Language 7-8; Logic 3-38; 
Mathematics ib; Rhetoric ib 
Liberal education: see Astronomy 4; Fnrc mion 
5b^5d; Logic 3; Mathfma-iigs ib; Riikf* 

ORIC 6 

Liberalistn; see Justice C-6c; Lihehiv 

6— 6b; Progress 6c; Ri cigion 6c; Tyran- 
ny 5~5c 

Liberty ( econ ., pol )\ see DrMocKvcv 4:1 42(2); 
Justice 6~6c; Laror 7^ Li«i rty i -2d, 6-6c; 
Progress 4c; Slavery 4 6d / <ec aho Custom 
AND Convention 7d; Dr.Mo< hm:y 2: Oiai.ec* 
TIC 2d(2): Fate 6; Hiatory ^a(i); Knowl- 
j:dgh 9b; Laiior 3b, yc ( i ); L\\v 4c; Opinion 
5 -5b; PoFTRY 9b; Procri ss 6c; Ri lic.ion 6c; 
Revolution 3a; Slavfuy 2c-2d; Tkuiii 8d; 
Tyranny 5-50, 8; War and Place 6b; Will 
7 a- 7 b 

Liberty { ethics , psychoL ): sec Cause 3; Liber iy 
J c* 3«i“3d; Mind gd; Naiuri 2f, 30(2); 
Necessity and Contingi ngy 5R-5a(3); Wii l 
4b -Sa / see also Cailse 7c; Dialectic 2d(2j; 
Fail 3, v lOon and Evil 3b; Habit 6c, Hu 
loRY 4afiJ; Man la; Mltaphysics 2d; Mind 
ic(3): dincl 4a; Pt NisHMiNT 2.1 ; Sis. 6.1; 

\'|RI l l AND Vlf K 5c 

Liberty {mttapk., theol): sec Libi riV 4 ^d; 
Will, 5%, 7e 7e(2) ' see also (Ursr 
Dialm tic 2d(2); Fait. 3 ;; CJod 4c, 7b, jt; 
Himory 5a; NAri'RE 3c(4) 

Liberty and necessity: see Libi rty 4a- 4b: Na- 
ture 2f; Npcfssity and Contingi ncy 5a- 
Will 5a -6a, 7b / see also ("ausf 3; 
I'atl 2 3, 5-6: Himory |a(i); Naii rl 3c(2); 
Wlaltii 1 1 

Liberty of conscience: .>ce Libi riy 2b; Kelu.ion 
6c 

Libido: see 2a; Habi r 3.1 

License (poL): see Jus nr l 6d: Lim ri"v ir 
Life: see ni 48: I^iri: and Di atii; and Cause 2; 
CiiANcr 6c, S-iob; Soul ib, 2C-2c(3) / see aUo 
Animal 13-12(5); Elfmi.nt 5C-5f; Eaolu- 
TioN 4a, 4c; Mechanics 4c 
Life instinct: sec Liek and Di ami 8a 
Life span: I^ife and I^iatii 6- 6b 

Lis^ht: sec Miuhamcs 73-7.1(4) 

Likeness and difference: .w Quai m* 4c; S^ml 
AND OlTII R 2C, 3c 

Limit {math.y.see Infini i y 3b; M ai hematics 4d 

Limited and absolute government: sec C^ons n iu- 
TioN i; Law 7a; Monarchy la-iafa); Tyran- 
ny 5 -5c / see also Citizen 2b; ('onsiitution 
3a: CJovBRNMFNr ib; Monarchy 4d-4c(4); 
Slavery 6b-'6d 

Limited monarchy; see CoNSiirunoN 3a; 
CiOVERNMiNr 2b; MoNAUniY lb(2), 4 d( 3 ), 


Magnetism 
Line {math.)\ seeQvKuriTY 3a“3c, 3d(2) 

Liquids: see Mechanics 5b 
Loan: sec Justice 8d; Wealth 5d -5c 
Local government (poL) : w Government 5c 
Local motion (phys.): see Ciianc.e 6-6b, 7‘-7d; 
Matter 2b; Mechanics ib, 5d- 5t(2), 6c; 
Nati're 2d;QuANTii*Y 5c; Space 2a, 2b(2) / 
see also Animal 4a, 5-5;;; Element 5g; Liil 
AND Death 2 

Locomotion {hioL)\ see Animal 12(4), 4-4^ T-ii n 
AND Death 2"3b 

Logic, science of: see ch 49: Lock ; and Diai.ec- 
•lie 2c(i) / see also Art 4, 6b: Astronomy 4: 
Langi'ace 7; Mai HEMATICS la-ib; Me.ta- 
PHVsics 3c; Kiiftoric lb 
Logic, subject matter of: see Hypothtsis 5; 
Idea 4 -4c; Inditction 1-43; Infjniiy' 2 2c; 
Judgment 5-7C; Necessity and Coniin- 
GiN-rv 4C-4c(2); Opposition i-ic; Rfason- 
iNc; 2-4f; Sign and Symbi>l i-^c; Truth 
3b -3c, 3d(3); Universal and Particular 
5-51! / see also cii 15: I^epinition; Astron- 
omy 23 - 2c; Lo(.ic la; Universal and Par- 
ticular 2 - 2 C 

Longevity: see ITappine,ss 2b(i); Life and 
I^E ath 6a -6b 

Love: see cii 50; Love; and Dlsirc i, 3c; 
Family 7a; God 3c, sb; Knowledge 4d; Same, 
AND Other 5; Virtue and Vice 6c / .fee also 
Angf.t. 3c; Beauty 3; Being 3b; Family 7c- 
7d; Good and Evil iu; Happiness 2b(5); 
fi'sTicR 3; Law 3b(2); Opposition 4(J, 
Pllasuki- and Pain 7.1; Relation 53(2); 
State 3c; Tri'tii 8c; Virtue and Vice 8d(^) 
Loyally ee Duty 10; Honor 2a, 2c; Love 3c, 
4b; Sr.' I E 3c / .fee also Courage 7-70; Honor 
3b; OpPt»si noN 4d 
Lucidity {psychnl.): sec Mind 8a 
Lungs: yee Ani.mal 5d 

Lust: yee Love 2a; Temperance 2 / yee also Di;- 
.^iKK 5c, 73(1); Emotion 2a, 43(1); Pleasure 
AND Pain 6c; Sin 2c(i) 

Luxuries’ ^ee Nmure 5b; Necessity and Con 
T iNCENCY 5e; 'I'emppr.ance 5b; Wealth lob 
Lying: fee Truth 8a-8b 

M 

Machine; yee Labor 2b; Mechanics 5a; Physics 
5; Science ib(i); Wealth 3a / yee also Ani- 
mal ic; Mechanics 4c; Revolution 4b; 
Wealth 1, 3d; World ib 
Macrocosm and microcosm: yee Man 10c: 
World 2 

Madness: yee Emotion 3a; Man 5b; Medicine 
6a; Mind 8a 

Magnanimity: yee Honor 2c; Wealth loc 
Magnetism; yee Mlchamcn 7d*7d(2), 7^(3) 
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Magnificence: see Wealth ioc 
Magnitude: sec Infinity jb; Mathematics 2, 
2c; One and Many 3:1(1); Quantity 2, 
6-6a / see also Quantity 3-“3c(2) 

Majority opinion: see Democracy 3b; Oimnton 
7a 

Majority rule: see Constitution 9b; Democracy 
2-2b» 5b(i); Government ih; OpiNif>N 7b; 
Tyranny 2c; Will loa / see also ('oNsnrr- 
TiON 9-9a; Democracy 3b, ;|b, 5a, 5b(2) -5b(3) 
Making and doing: see Knowledor 6e(2); Pru- 
dence 2b / see ahn Knowledge 8a; Labor 
2-2b; Science 3-3b; Viriue and Vice 23(2) 
Mammals: see Animal 9! 

Man: see ch 51: Man; and Angel Animal 
ic-ic(2); Klemi-.m' ‘jf; Iwoluikjn 7-7C; CJod 
3!; Good and Evil 3a; Inunify 6-6b; Km>wl 
edge 7d; Life and Death 0b~6c; Mind 3 -30; 
Nature 5a; One and Many 3b(4); Reason- 
ing la; Sense 2c; Sin 3c; Soul 3b; State la, 
3b(i); World 2 

Manicheaniam: Good and Lvil id, 2b; Oppo- 

sition 2d 

Manners: see Ci’sroM and Conveniton 2-7b 
Manual work: see Kdi’cation 3; Habit ^a; 
Labor 3a 

Manufacturing: see Art 9b; Revolution 4b; 
Wealth 3d 

Manumission: see Slavery 3c 
Market price: see Wealth 4c, 4c 
Marriage: see Family 4- 4c, 7a, 8; Love 2d 
Martyrs, martyrdom: see Courage 5; Life and 
Death 8c; Religion 6d; Trl rii fic* 
Masochism: see Pleasure and Pain 8c; Punish- 
ment 6 

Mass (phys.): see Mechanics la, 6b, 6d(i); 
Quantity 5d 

Master and slave: see Slavery t, 2b, 3b 
Materialism (philos.): see Klement «>-5b; Mat- 
ter 3a, 6 / see also Animal ic; Form 4; Man 
3c; Mechanics 4, 4b-4c; Mind 2c; Soul 3d; 
Wealth ii; World ib 

Mathematical objects: see Being 7d(3); Mathe- 
matics 2-2c; Matter ic; Necls.sity and 
Contingency 4d; Quantity i, 2-3, 4; Space 

5 

Mathematical physics, science of: see Mathe- 
matics 5b; Physics ib, 3; Science 5c / see also 
Astronomy 2c; lixPERiENCE 5c; Hypothesis 
4-4d; JMechanics 3“3d; Quantity 6, 6c 
Mathematical physics, subject matter of: see 
Astronomy 8c(2)-8c(3), 9-91; Change 7-7d; 
Matter 2b; Mechanics 5-70(5); Opposition 
4d; Quantity 5-5C; Relation 6a; Space la, 
2c; World ib 

Mathematical symbols: see Mathematics 30; 
Mechanics 3c 


Mathematics, science of: see ch 52: Mathemat- 
ics; and Hypothesis 3; Logic 4a; Necessity 
AND Contingency 4d; Physics 3; Reasoning 
6b; Science 5c; Space 3d, 4a; Time 6c; Truth 
4c / see also Astronomy 2c; Definition 6a; 
Kducaiton 5d; Kxperiknce 5c; Matter 4b; 
Mechanics 3; Metaphysics 3b; Nature 4b; 
Philosophy ib; Physics ib 
Mathematics, subject matter of: see Infinity 
3- 3c; Mathematics 2-2C, 4-4d; Mechanics 
3- 3d; Quantity 2-4C, b- ^b / see also Chance 
4; Relation 53(3); Spact 3C-3d 
Mating: see Animal 80(4); Involution 5b 
Matrimony: see Family 4-4C, 7a, 8; God 9c; 
Love 2d; Religion 2c 

Matter: see ch 53: Matter; and Bfing 70(3); 
('hange 2a; l‘t)KM 2c(i); Infinity ;-4c; 
Michanics la; Nature 1.1(2); One and 
Many 3a(3) / ^re alfo Art 2b; Astronomy Ha; 
Change 6d; Klement 3-3d, 5a-5b; Ktkrnity 
4b: EvoLi’Tit>N 4a; Form id(2), 2a, 3c; Habit 
ib; Knowlfdge 5:i(2); Mind 2-2e;ONF and 
Many 3a, 3b(4) ; Prinj.iplt ib; Quality i, 3<I; 
Quantity i; Soul 3c 3d; Space la; Uni- 
versal AND Pari 1C ular 6a; World 6a 
Matter and form: sec Art 2b; Beinc, 70*3); 
C^HANc^E 2a; b'ouNf 2c(i); Knowiedgi- 5a(2); 
Nature 13(2); Princ iple ib; Soul 3c; Um 
VERNAL AND Pakticui ar 6a / st'c olso Hfing 
7b(2); Form j(1(2), 20(3), 30; Matiir la, 4b; 
One and Many 3b(4); Reasoning 3a 
Maturity; see Lite Death 6r; Man 6c / see 
aUo Famiiy 6c, 6e; Punishment 2b 
Maxims of reason: <ce 1 *rinc,iplf. 2b(3) 

Mean {ethics)', sec Viriue and Vice ic / see aho 
CaH'KAGE 1-2; Ji STICK 5; Prudinc.i, 3b, ^c*; 
'I’emptrance r, lb 

Meaning or significance: see ch 85: Sic:n and 
Symbol; and Idea 4a, 6a; I^ancuage 3a, 5a-5b; 
Rhetoric: 2(1; Same andOhier 4c 
Means and ends; Cause 4; Good and Kvil 5c; 

Relation 5a(2); Will 20-20(3) / 

CfOOD and Kvil 4b; Judgment 3; Onf. and 
Many 5b; Principle 4a; Prudence 3a, 4b; 
Reasoning 50(3) 

Means of production (econ,): see I^bor 7b; 
Wfalth 8a, 8c 

Measurement: sec Mathematics 5a; Quantity 
6-Oc / see also AstiJonomy 2a, 7; Change 5a; 
Experience 5c; Mechanics 3a, 3d, 70(2), 
7e(5); Physics 3, 4j:i; Quantity 3d(i), 30(1), 
5c; Science 5c; Space 3d; Time 4 
Mechanics, science df: see Astronomy 80(3); 
Mechanics 1-4C 

Mechanics, subject flatter of: see Astronomy 
80-80(3); Mechanics 5-70(5) 

Mechanism (philos.): see Mechanics 4-40 / see 
also Animal ic; H.lement 5c-5h; Man 3c; 
Mind 2c; World ib 
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Medication* see Mr me inf 3c1(2) 

Medicine, lienee of Mldk inl i 3b / see aho 
Art 9a, Expi-Rii n< l 31 

Mediane, subject matter of seeliir k\d Di atii 
S-SC. Mtmf INF 3c 7 / see also bMoiioN 3d, 
Mind 8b, Sign ^nd Symboi 4c 

Medium (phys ) see Mi c hank b ^d, 6d(2), 7d(2) , 
7c (3), Sp\ce 2C 

Memory see Knowi i dgi 0b(2j, ^><-(3) Mi viohy 
AND Imagination i 4b/ set alw 11(2), 

1 XPPRIINCP 21 Idi \ 2C, InDU« llON 2, MaI 

IFR 4(,, Mfmory and Imacinaiion Sb Ria 
SONING IC, RfLAIION 4f, Si NSfe 3 b( 2 ), 3 d( 2 ), 
5a, Sign andSamboi 6b, Iimi 6a, 6e, Iruih 

Menial labor see Labor 3b 
Mental disease ^ee Dfsirf 6c, Fmoiiov 31, 
M AN ^b, MfDICIM 6 6d, Ml MORA AM) TvfA< I 
NAiioN 2t(3), Mind 8-8c, One and Many 
ibW 

Mental work see Labor 3a 
Mercantilism (eeon ) (et W 1 m ni c)C 
Mercenaries »td ^\AR and Plai i lob 
Mercy ^e CiOd ^i, Jlsikl 111, V^iRiur and 

\l< L 81 

Messiah ^ec God 8c, Proi hi ( a 4c 
Metaphor Sr< n and Samboi 3c(i) \d ’ see 
aho God 6a, KuLrouic 21, Sk n and Symbol 

Metaphysics, science of see c h 57 Mi t aphysigs, 
and Hiini 4a, 1 ock i, Maaiiimaiics 11, 
Mai hr 4b, Philosopha 2b, Phasic s n, 21 
Sen N< I 1 1(2), 1 HI 01 oGA 31, W isnoM M f Kie 
aho Dipiniiion 6i, Lo( k 4d Nahrt ^h, 

Rf ASONING 6a, 1 HI 01 OC A 4 I, 1 Rl 111 4C 

Metaphysics, subject matter ol see i ii 7 P»lini , 
and Caisf i ib, 71 7b, I orm 2 2d God 
2b 2C, 6b, Good and 1 \ii i id. Idea 6 6f, 
LihiuTA t 4b, Mai HR 3 3d, Mind 10 ioi(2), 

Nk 1 SM lA AND ( OMIN( 1 N4 A 2 2d Onf AND 

Many i ic, Oppomhon 2 2t Priniipib 
i-u , Samp andOiiifr i 2t, Unim rsal and 
Parhcui ar 1 f see aho Ancii 2 C hanc e 
13a, I iLRNinr 1 lb, jc , Imvoriaihy 2 
Knowiidgf «> 52(0), 61 62(4), Naji Rl 1 le, 
2t, Quality i, QuAsrirA i, Rhaiion i id 
Metempsychosis see Immoriauia 51, Soil 
4d(t) 

Meteors see Astronoma 

Method of exhaustion {tnath ) reir KiiNin 3b, 
Maihematk s 4d, Mechanic s 3d 
Methodology see Astronoma 2 2c, Oiaiiciig 
24(2), 2b(a), IIisioRY 3 3b, Knows 1 DC 1 
5d-‘>c, Logic 4 4!, Man 2b(2), M aihfmatics 
3 3d, MpCHANirs 2'-2C, Mftaphysks 2c; 
Philosophy 3 3d, Physics 4 4d, Pro<»rfss 
6d, SciBNCB 5-50; Theology 4c, 1 ri in 3d(3) 

Metre: sec Pobtry 8b 


Modernity 

Middle term {log) see Idea 5b, Rfasonxnq 
2 T(l>-2a(2) 

Might {pol) see Jx sncE 9!, Tyranny la 
Militarism ^ee War and Plac f 7-8 
Military arts and profession see Art 9c, State 
8d(i), War and PrAcr lo-rog 
Military preparedness ree Si a ff 9c(i) , War and 
Pi ace 7 

Military strategy and tactics see and 

PtACL lod 

Military training see War and Pi acf ioc '' see 
also CoLRAf l 6, Sf All 9C(l) 

Militia 1 )f Moc RACA 7c War and Peace lob 
Millenium {theol) set Pkophi < y 4d 
Mmd w r h 58 Mind and Animal ic, Knowi 
iDGr6b(3) 6b(4) M an u-ic ,(Kf and Many 
4a Sox L 1C, 3b ' stt also Angel 3d Animal 
ic(2'‘ \srRON()MA 8b, Ghan( f 6d I dec a 

IK N 5 LlIMFM 5!, I VOLX IlON 7^3), 

TxpiKiTNii 2 2d Form 2T, God 4g, Habit 
5c 5d 6b Idea id 2h 6 t 6b Tniinita 6b, 
Jt D( Mr NT i , M an |c Mai 1 1 r |d Mldk ini 
()- 6d, Sfnsi ii-ib id Sun and Samboi ib, 
Soul 2c(3) Virixjf and Vic f 2*1(2) 

Mind, or soul, and body M an 31 3 1(2) Mat 

irR 2d Ml sD 2 21 Onf and Man\ 3b(4), 
Soil lb IC 4b/ see aho Beinc 7b(2) Form 
2d iMMoRTALin 5b I in andDfath I, Man 
2b(3) Maihk 4C 4d Miduini 5d(2), 6 c(i), 
Mind 4c Soni 34, |d 4d(4) 

Minimum wage see Labor 6b 
Minorities minority representation ^ec Consti 
ri iioN 9 9b, Himoc RAC a 5b(i') Opinion 7b, 
SiM d(i) 

Miracles 't C'ai sf yd God 7c Natx ri 30(4), 
Reek ion ib(2) Sk n and Sambol 5b 

Missing link ^ee Taoi i tion *'b(2) 

Mixed constitution (pol) see ^KIs^ocRACA 2b, 
l ONSlIll IlON 5b, DiMOCKAGY 3I, Go\ ERN 
MI N I 2b 

Mixed regime (pol) see Consti n rioN 3a 3b, 
DiMri vACA 3b, ClOA frnmi N r 2b, Monarchy 
ib(i) 4 d( 3 L 4 c( 4 ) 

Mixture (ph\ ) stt t hanx i 91 } ifmi nt 3d 

Mob rule iff Dimckraca 2a Opinion 7b, 
Ifmpiran< » ->b, Iaranna 2c 

Mobility or motility {biol) <ee \nimal 12(4), 

I IT 1 AND Of Alll 3b 

Modal opposition (log) see Nfcessity and 
C ON iiNC I nc y 4C(i) Opposition id(2) 

Modality (log) stt Judgmfnt 6c, Necfssiiy 
AND CoNXINiFNfA je 4 e( 2 ), OPPOSITION 
id(2), Reasoning 2b, 3d 

Moderation <ee F motion 4b( i) ; T emperanc e i ; 
Virile and \ u i ic 

Modernity sec I iml 8b 
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Modes 

Modes or modifications ( metaph ,): see Being 7b, 
7b(6); Mind ic-ic(2), ioc; Necessity and 
Contingency 26 

Momentum { phys ,): see Mechanics 6c; QrAN^ 
TiTY 5c 

Monarchy: see ch 59: Monarchy; and GoverN' 
MENT ig(i), 2-2e; Revolution 3c(i); Tyr- 
anny 2a, 4a / see also Aristocracy 2a; Con- 
stitution 3a; Democracy 2b, 3c; Honor 4a; 
Justice 9c; Law 6b, 7e; Oligarchy 2; Tyr- 
anny 5c; Virtue and Vice 7d 
Monastidsm: see Reltcion 3d; Virtue and 
Vice 8 g; Wealth ioc(2) 

Monetary standards: see Wealth sb 
Money: see Wealth 5“ 5c / see also Justice 8d; 

Sign and Symbol ic; Wealth 4b, 7b(j) 
Monism: see Being 7b(4): Matter 3a, 3c; Mind 
2e, iof;ONE AND Many i -ib; Opposition ae: 
Principle ib; World 3a, 4C-4d 
Monogamy: see Family 4a 

Monopoly { econ ,) : see Wealth 4! / see also Oppo- 
sition 5a; State 9a 
Monotheism: see Goo a-ad 
Moon: see Astronomy 9b, 12; Mechanics 
5 ^( 2 ) 

Moral education: see Education 4-4d; Virtue 
AND Vice 4b-4d(4) / see also Art loa; Cour- 
age 6; Custom and Convention sb; Duty 
4a; Emotion 50; Government 2d; Law 6d; 
Pleasure and I^ain loa; Poetry 9a; Pru- 
dence 3b; Punishment ic, 3”3c; State 7c; 
Temperance 4, 5c; Virtue and Vice 7a 
Moral judgment: see Ci'stom and Convention 
5a; Good and Fvil 3c, 6d; Judgment 3 
Moral law: see Law 33(1), 4a, 4d; Liberty 3c; 

Principle 4b: Will 2b(i), 5b(3) 

Moral philosophy or science: see Duty 3; Good 
and Evil 6d; Knowledge 6c-6c(2); Philos- 
ophy 2a, 2c; Science 3a / see also Definition 
6c; Happiness 3; Judgment 3; I^ocic 4c; 
Metaphysics 2d; Principle 4-4b; Reason- 
ing 50-50(3;, 6d; Tru'ih 2C 
Moral philosophy or science, subject matter of: 
see Courage 1-2, 4; Duty 1-8; Good and 
Evil 3-60; Happiness i“5b; Justice 1-5; 
Pleasure and Pain 6-8b; Prudence 1-50; 
Temperance i-*4; Virtue and Vice i-6c / see 
also Desire 6a -6b; Education 4“4d; Emo- 
tion 4-4C; Habit sb“5d; Honor 2a-2c; Im- 
mortality 4; Knowledge 8b-8b(4); Liberty 
3 -3d; Mind 9C-9d; Nature 5a; One and 
Many 5c; Will S-Sc; Wisdom 2b--2C 
Moral virtue: see Virtue and Vice i-6c / see also 
Courage i, 4; Desire 6a; Habit 3b; Happi- 
ness 2b(3); Justice ic-id; Knowledge 
8b(i); Law 6d; I-iberty 3c; I-ove 3a-3b; 
Mind 9c; One and Many 5a; Pleasi^re and 
Pain 8a; Prudence 3~3b; Punishment 3-3b; 
Temperance i-ia; Will 8c; Wisdom 2b 


Morality; see Good and Evil 3-30 Virtite and 
Vice 40-40(3) / see also Custom and Con- 
vention 5a; Duty i, 4a; Emotion 4-40; 
Happiness 3; Immortality 4; Judgment 3; 
Knowledge 8b-8b(4); Law 33(1), 4a-4d; 
Metaphysics 2d; One and Many 5a- 5c; 
Opinion 6-6b; Pleasure and Pain 6-6c; 
Principle 4“4b; Relation 6c; Universal 
and Particular 7b; Virtue and Vice 6-6c; 
Will 8-8e 

Morphology: see Animal 2b; Evolution 6c 
Mortal sin: see Sin 2C- 2c(i) 

Motherhood and fatherhood: see Family 6- 6b, 
6d, 7d / see also Duty 9; Educ avion 4b; 
Justice 7; Virtue and Vice 4d(i) 

Motion: see Change i-7d; Matter 2b; Me- 
chanics i-ic, sd-5f(2) / see aho Animal 
4* 4c; Astronomy 8c-8c(3); Mechanics 4-40, 
be; Nature 2d; One and Many 32(2); Oppo- 
sirioN 3c; Quantity 5b-5c; Rllation (w; 
Sp-vck 2-2c; 'Limi: i 

Motion and rest: see Change 4; Opposition 3c 
Motivation: see ANIM^L 4b: Desire 2c; CJood 
AND Evil 4c; Sknsk 3e; Will 2b-2b(2), 3a- 
33(2) / see also Emotion 3a, 42(1): Lovr- ic- if; 
Punishment 2.1 

Multiplication: see Matiiimatics 4a; Quantity 
4 >> 

Multitude { math .): see Infinity 3a, 5a; Mat he 
MATics 2, 2c; Q uantity 2, 4 “4c, 6, 7 
Music: see Asironmy 3a; Education 4d; 
Poetry 7d; Virtue and Vice 4d(4) / see also 
Art j-yhy 10- lob; Astronomy 4 
Mutability: see Being 5; Change i; Ntctssity 
AND (Contingency 2c 
Mutation { bioL ): see Evolution 30 
Mystery { theol .): see I'hkoi.ogy 3c 
Mystical body of Christ: ^rcGoD 9d; Religion 3b 
Mysticism: see Experience 7; God 6c(3); Wis- 
dom 1C 

Myths, mythology: see Dialectic 23(2); His- 
tory i; Philosophy id; Poetry 2; Sign and 
Symbol 4d / see also Happiness 2; Labor la; 
Man 9a; Monarchy 2d; 'Lime 8b; World 4b 

;N 

Names of God: sec Gc^ 6a; Sign and Symbol 
Naming, names: ^rr|SiGN and Symbol 2-3d; 

Universal and Particular 2c, 5a 
Narration: see History 3; Poetry 4a, 7~7d, 
8a-8a(3) | 

National budget: Government 4; Wealth 

9e(») 1 

National defense: sea State 9c(i); War and 
Peace 3a, 7 

National state: see State lod 

National wealth: see Svatb 7a; Wealth 9-9C 
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Nsttur ^ naturMH , Mtura naturata : ste Na- 
ture ib; World 3a 

Natural and artificial: see Art 2-3; Nature 2a; 
One and Many 3b(2); Poetry la / see also 
Art 9a; Beauty 2; Medicine 2b; Wealth i 

Natural and conventional: see Custom and Con- 
VEN'noN i; Nature 2b / see also Justice 9.1; 
Language 2--2b; Necessity and Con tin 
GENCY 5c; Sign and Symbol i-if; Slwi.rv 
2, 3; State 3b -3d 

Natural and supernatural: see God la, 6c- 13; 
Knowledge 60(5) / see also ('aijsk 7b-7d; 
Habit 5c-5c(3); Opinion 4a; Riligion ib- 
ib(3), 6f; Sign and Symbol 5b; Tiikology 2; 
Virtue and Vick 2b 
Natural and unnatural: see Nature le 
Natural and violent motion: see Chanc.i 7b; 
Mechanics 5e(2)“5f; Nature 2d; Opposition 
5c; Space 2a 

Natural desire: see Desire 3a; Habit 3a / 
also Happiness i, 7b; Knowlldgl 2; l.ii l 
AND Death 8a-8b; Nature 5b 
Natural 1 ’^♦'guage: see Language 2A 

Natural law (jurisp.): see Law 2, 3a( i)» 4- ^!i. ^c, 
7c / see also Di'iy 5; Justice 6a, <)a, loa; 
Necessity and Contingency 5c: Phinc:ii'm 
4b; Prudence 2c; Slavery 2c; Sr\in 3b(2) 
Natural liberty: see Luierty la-ib 
Natural price: see Wealth 4d-4C 
Natural resources: see Wealth 3a 
Natural rights: see Justice 6‘6c; Lsny 4c, 7c; 
LiBEKn la, 11-2(1 / see also Citi/kn 4; De- 
Mor.RxcY 4b; 1 'amilv 2C, 'jb: Law 2, 4c; 
Opinion Pro(.hi ss 4c; Religion Or; 

Rlvolltion 0- Ob; Slavery 3d; Tyranny 

Natural science: w M\n 2b-2b(4); Mi champs 
4' Mltm’hysk s 3b; Nature 4b; Piiilosopiiv 
ic; Physics 2-4(1; Reasomnc 6c; Science ib» 
ic-2, 4'7b / see also Astronomy 2'2c; Cause 
5-5d; Dehniiton Ob; Rnperiencl 3-3b, 
5“5c; HYPoniLsib 4 4<i; Indiction 5; Lo(.ic 
4b; Mechanics 2-2c; Medicine 2a; Memory 
AND Imagination 3c; Pro<.r! ss 6li; Sh.n and 
Symbol 4d; Truiu 4c 

Natural selection {biol.) : iee L voi i i ion -jai, i) sb 
Natural slavery: see Slavery 2-21! 

Natural theology* science of: see 'riiLoLO’ 2 
3c / see also Metaphysics i; Philosophy la; 
Wisdom la 

Nature and nurture: see Naiurk 2C 
Nature or essence {rnetaph,): see Being 7a, 
8c -8d; Definition la; Form ia--ib, 2a, 2c- 
2c(}); Nature ia-ia(2), 4.1 4b / see also 
Form 3-3C; God 4a; Knowledge 62(2); Onl 
AND Many 3b-3b(i), 3b(3); Reasoning 

5b(5); Same and OniER 3a; Sen nce 4b; 
Universal and Pariicular 2a 2c 


Noumrna 

Nature or world: see ch 102: World; and Na- 
ture ib, 2f-3c(4) / see also Astronomy 5; 
Element 5h; God ii; One and Many ib; 
Relation 3, 5b 

Navies: see War and Peace ioc 
Necessities {€Con,)\ see Custom and Conven- 
tion 7c; Nature 5b; Necessity and Con- 
tingency 5e; Wealth 10b 
Necessity (poet.) : see Poetry 83(2) 

Necessity and contingency (log.): see Jud«.ment 
6c; Necessity and Contingency 4 4^(2); 
Opposition idC2); Reasoning 3d / see also 
Knowledge 6d(!)-6d(2); Nature ia(i); 
f>piNioN i; Science 4b; Sign and Sy'mdol 4c; 
Time 6f 

Necessity and contingency (philos.): see Neces- 
snv AND OiNTiNGENCY / See ol SO Chance 

la, 2a; Fate 3; God 4a; Knowledge 6a(i); 
Nature ia(i), 3c(i); Opinion i; Science 4b 
Neccsr’ty and liberty: see Liberty 4a-4b; Na- 
Ti'RE 2f; Necessity and Continc'ency 5a- 
S*a(3); Will ^a-ba, 7b / see also Cause 3; 
Fate 2-3, 5-6; History 43(1); Nature 30(2); 
Wealth ii 

Need (biol .) : see Dr si re 2a; Habit 4a 
Negation and affirmation (log,): see Infinity 2b; 
Judgment 6b, 7a; Opposition id(i); Reason- 
ing 23(2) 

Negative and positive (log.): see Being i; Idea 
4c; Infinity 2a; Opposition la, ic(i) 
Negligence: see Punishment 2a 
Nervous system and brain: see Animal <)g’ 
Memory and Imaginaiion ib; Mind ig(2), 
2c{i); Sense 3a 

Neurology, subject matter of: see Animal 5g; 
Medh iwe 6c(i); Memory and Imac.ination 
ib, 2C { j ); Sense 3a 

Neurosis: see Desire ob-6c; Emotion 30-30(4); 
Love 23(2) -2a(4); Man 5b; Medicine 5d(2), 
6b-6c(2); Mind Sb; Opposition 4c; Sign and 
Symbol 6c / see also Duty 4b; Memory and 
Imac.inaiion 20(2); Pleasure and Pain 8c; 
Punishment 6; Sin 5; Will 9b 
New Law (theol.): see Law 3b, 3b(2) 

Nobility, nobles: see Aristocracy i, 7; State 5c 
NoiYYinal definition: see Du isirioN la 
Nominalism: ^ee Being 8c; Definition la; 

Universm ...nd Particular 2c 
Non-being (metaph.) : sec Being i ; O pposi tion 2C 
Normal and abnormal: see Naiure 2c 
Normative judgment: see Bfauiy 5; Custom 
AND Convention 5a, c^a; (iood and F.vh. Od; 
Judgment 3; One and Many 5c; Principle 
4b; Relation 6c; Universal and Particulmi 
7b; Virtue and Vice 40(2) 

Noumena and phenomena (philos.) : see B fing ye; 
F.xprriengl 4a; Knowtedge 62(4); Nature 
2i; S(juE 5a 
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Noun 

Noun: see Language 4a; Time 6 d 
Nous: see Mind 10b 
Number: see Infinity ^a; Mathematics 2; Me- 
chanics 3a; One and Many 2a; 

4-4C / see also Being 7d(3); Mathematics 2a- 
2G. 4a, 4c; Quantity 2, 5b, 6, 7; Sign and Sym- 
bol 5d; I'lMF. 6c 

Nutrition: see Animal 5c, 6-6b, 9b, of / see also 
Life and Death 3a; Man 4a; Medicine 
3d(i); Soul 2c(i) 

o 

Oaths: see Duty 7; Trxtth 8a 
Obedience: see DiriY 9; Family 6d; Gon 3d; 
Justice lob; Law 6a; Religion 3d; Rt volu- 
tion 6a; Virtue and Vice 8g 
Object 'fixation (psychoL): see Desire 4b; Love 
aa(3) 

Objective and subjective: see Beauty 5; Cusiom 
and Convention 5a, 92-96; Diai ectic 2d( i); 
Good and Evil 6d; One and Many 5c; 
Quality 6c; Relation 6b--6c; Universal 
AND Particular y-'jc 

Obligation: see ch 19: Duty / see also Happiness 
3; Justice le, 3, 6b; Law 6a; Love 3c; Oppo- 
sition 4d; Pleasure and Pain 8b; Will 8d 
Observation: see Physics 4a; Science 52-56 / see 
also Astronomy 2a; Experience 5a -5c; In- 
duction 5; Logic 4b; Mechanics 2a; Piivsics 
3; Quantity 6c 

Obsessions or compulsions (pfytliol.): see Emo- 
tion 30(2); Sign and Symbol 6c; Will 9b 
Occupation: see Education 6; F.a^or 3-3!; 
Medicine ?d(i) 

Odd and even: see Quantity 4a 
Oedipus complex: see Family 7d 
Office ipoL): see Constitution 4; Government 
ig(2) / see also Constitution 2a; (Jovlrn- 
MENT 3-30(2); Oligarchy 5a; 'fyn vnny 5c 
Old age: see Life and Death 5, 6c; Man 6c 
Old Law (iheol.) : sccQ'iOis 8c; Law 3b ’36(1) 
Oligarchy: see cii 62: Olic;archy; and De- 
mocracy 3a; Slavery 5b; Tyranny 2b / see 
also Aristocracy 2d; C’itizen 2c; (Constitu- 
tion 5a; Deviocracy 43(1); Govtknmlnt 
2a-2c; Liberty ad; Opposition 5b; Wlaliu 

7a. 

Omens: see Prophecy 3b; Sign and Symbol 5b 
Omnipotence: see Choo 5c; Infinity 7b 
Omnipresence: see God 5d / see also Nature ib; 

One and Many ib; World 3a 
Omniscience: see God 5f; Infini ty 7d 
One and many: see cu 63; One and Many; and 
Being 2-26; Definition id; Form 2c(3): 
Opposition 2b; Same and Other i-ab, 3- 3d; 
Universal and Particular 2-2C / see also 
DiALEcnc 3a; Form 3b; God 5d-5c; Mind 


fob; Nature ib; Relation id; Universal 
AND Particular i; World 4d 
Ontology: see cii 7; Being; and Metaphysics 2a 
Opinion {log.): see Custom and Convention 
93-96; Dialectic 23(1), 2b; Knowledge 4b; 
Necessity and Contingency 4a; Opinion 
1-46; Principle 30(2); Truth ae; Will 
36(1) / see also Chance 4; Desire 5b; Emo- 
tion 3b; Good and Evil 6d; Judgment 9; 
Knowledge 6d(i)-6d(3); Philosophy 6b; 
Rhi^TioN 6b; Science 7a; Truth 7a; Uni- 
versal AND Particular 7a 
Opinion (pol.): Opinion 5-56, 73-76 
Opposition (biol.t phys.): Opposition 3*3c / 

see also (Change 2b, 4; Evolution 5a, 5b; 
Mechanics 6d(3) ; Quality 43-46 
Opposition (ec'on., pol.) : (Opposition 5-5d / see 
also C'USTOM AND CfINVLNITON 3; LaBOR 
7c(i); State 3d-5d(2), 9b; W’ar and Peace 2C 
Opposition {ethics\ psychol.) : see Opposition 
4 -4c / ^ee aho Desire 4a; Duty 6; Emotion 
2C, 4a; Liberiy 3(1; l.ovE 3c; Man 5-52; 
Pltasurt and PviN iSb 

Opposition {log^\ Opposition i-ic / see also 
Dialeciic 3c; Idta 4c; Judgment 7a; 
Nloi ssn’Y AND Ca)N riNci xrv 4c(]); Rt ason 
INC 5c; Saml and O nil h 32(2) 

Opposition {metuph.)'. .see ( )PI»(>^I iton 2 2(* 
Oppression : see I. a ij< )K 7c ( i ) ; I j b e r i v 6b ; 

RevoLunoN 4a; Slavj RY 6 6d; ' 1 *ar\nnv 8 
Optics; see Mu'iiank s.^a 7.1(4) 

Optimism and pessimism; see Progriss ib rc / 
see also History 4b 

Opulence (econ.): sec 1 ,abor 4.1; Prot.rfss 3a; 

State 7a; Wealth (m qc 
Oracles: see I,\NGifAci 12; Pkopiii cy 2b, 
Oratory, orator; see cu 81; Kiiltoric / ^cc also 
Diallciic 5; f’.MoiioN 5d ; Induction 4b; 
Langua(;i 8; Logic 5b; Pllasure and Pain 
lob; Rt.asoninc. 5d; State 8d(2); Truth 4d 
Orbits {astron,): see Astronomy 8c(2), 93- 9d, 9f; 
Mk-iianics 5f-5f(2) 

Order: sec Rllajton 5-5C; 'I'ime 5-5d / see also 
Beai ty ia;fjooD and I\vil ib, 5-5d; Nature 
3-30(4); W'ORIJ) ic 

Organ (hiol,)\ see Animal 3c, 4C'5g, 80(2); 

Memory and 1 mac:i nation ib; Sense 3a 
Organism: see Life and ^ 3 latti 1-2; Soui. ib / sec 
also Causi. 2; Change 6c, 8b, 9b; World la 
Origin of species; see EvtiLunoN 4~5c 
Original justice {theol.^: see Justice ib; Man 
96(1); Sin 3a 

Original sin: see Sin 2a, 3-30, 4a / see also God 
9c; Happiness 7a; Man 96(2); Punishment 
5b; Sin 6b; Virtue and Vice 8a; Will 70(1) 
Orthodoxy: see Religion 6c(i) 

Ostracism (pol.): see Punishment 46(2) 
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Over reaction {psychoL): see Dcsirk 6c; Emotion 

Oviparous reproduction* see Animal r;a 
Ovum: see Animal 80(3) 

Ownership: see Wealth 7 8a / see aho Justice 
8a; l,ABOR 7b: La>s 4h; OiicARniY 4-‘>c; 
Opposition 5b; Si w 1 ry 2b 

P 

Pain: see Plfasurt and Pmn 1^4.1, 4c, 7a, 8a, 
8c, lO' lob / see aho C'han(.i laa; Lviotion 
la; Lmhjr ic; Pi’nishmint la, <50; V’lRiii 
AND ViCL 5a; Wll L 2b(2) 

Paleontology: see Kvoi uiion 6a, 7b(2) 

Pantheism: ve God ii; Nmihi ib; and 
Many ib; World ja 
Parabola (math.): <ce Qi \NniY ^b(3) 

Paradise* fccErPHNin 4(1, TTaimnmss 7c 70(2); 

Immortality sf; Man gb gb(i); Sin 
Parallax (rt»/ro;L): vrc Spali yl 
Parallelogram of forces ^ce MrciiANirs 

. '^•‘POSIITON ^(1 

Parallels (jnatk.): fee Inumts 3c, Quamitt 
P aralogism (/d^.) i<?<.'niAiK rif :^c;Sori *52 
Parameters {math.): stei)vwn\\ 6b 
Pardon (poL)' ^ee fusTicr gg 
Parents and children: see Famiiy 6 6e, 7b 7d; 
ViR-riM AND \'icr i<l(i) / ^te aho Di iy g; 
Lih cation 4b, 8a; Family 2a 2c; Lo\ i 
2b(4); Pleasurk and Pain lua 

Part and whole: ice On i and Many 2c, 

3b(2), 4c; I^NIVIRSAL AND PaKIK! I \R I 

Participation {meiaph.)- see Form id(r), M afii r 
la; Sami ANDOriiLR2b 
Particles (phys.): sec Mit hanics 4a 
Particular: ^ee Univi usai and I* arid hi \r 1, 3, 
4(1 4c, 5- 6c / see aho I'orm 3b; lot a 4b(2); 
Iitdgmlnt 6a; Maiitr 11; Mimora and 
Imagination ‘5b;ONi and Many ic.Opink^n 
i ; Si Nsf. lb 

Parts of speech: see LANGUA(,r 4a; Timp 6d 
Parturition: see Animal (;e 

Party (pol.)\ see Demck^racy 5b(4) / sie aho 
Opposition 5a; Staie 5d(2) 

Passion: see ch 22: Fmohon / see aho Dlsirl 
I-IB l-RIY 3a; Mimory and Ima^.inA' 

I ION id; Mind 9b; Opinion 2a; Opposition 
4a-4b; Pllasurl and Pain 4a; Poetry 6 6b; 
Riietoric 4b; Sense 3c; Slavery 7; Will i 
Passion and action {rnctaph.): see Change 3; 
Time 5a 

Past: see Time 3-3b / sec aho Knowledge 5a(«>); 
Memory and Imagination 3b; Time 6d-6c 

Paternalism {poL): see Monarchy 4a, 4c(i); 
Slavery 6b 


OF TERMS Philosopher kino 

Patient ( med .) \ see Medicine i 
P atriotism: see Love 4b; SrAPF 30 
Peace { poL )' sec War and Place ii iu! / see 
also Jusnci gf; Law la; Rf volution la, 
Staie gc-9c(2); War and Placf 6b 

Pedagogy: see Education 5a-5b, 5d; Pleasure 
AND Pain loa 

Penal institutions* see Pi’nishvienf 4b(2) 

Penance ( theol .) : see Rfligion af; Sin |c f ser aho 
C^oD ge; Ri ligion 2c 
Pendulum: see Mfchanics ^ 0 ( 2 ) '5f(i) 

Penology: see Law 60(2) 6e(3); Punisiimi nt 
ic-id, 4b-4b(4), 

Peonage* see Labor 5b; Slavfry 4b 
People* see Democracy }b. (jovernment igf3); 
MoNARfiiY tc(3), Stall 2c; Tyranny 5c; 
Will loa 

Perception, percept: see Sfnsf. id, 30(4), 3d(i), 
4b. ;d(i)-4d(2);TRrrii 3a(i) / see aha Knowl- 
LD(.h 6b(i); Principef 2b(iJ; Quality 6b; 
Spac i 4b-4c; Timf 6 a-6c; 'Iruth 3d(i)- 
3d(2); Univi rsal and Pariicui ar 4d 
Perdition ( jheoL ): sec F. rbRNm* 4d; Hapi'intss 
7 c 0 ); Immorialiiy 5c; Punishmtm* 5(1, 
5e( i); Sin 6d 

Perfection ( metap / i .)‘ jer Good and FItML ib / ice 
a/so Biin(, 3a; (jod 4!; Good and Isvil 2; 
M MTFR 3b 
Perjury * see Tu u i ii 8a 
Perpendiculars ( math .)' ree Quantity 3a 
Perpetual motion: see Mechanics 6c 
Perpetuation of the species, see Immortality 6a 
Person ( poL ): sec L\w 7f; Stati 23(2), 2f 
Person ( fhtol .). see Rilaiion 2 
Persona! .dentity (cc Mimory and Imagination 
4a; Sami. andOthfr ib; Sot^i. id 
Personal or actual sm: see Sin 2a, 4-4 c 
Personification: see Animal 13; Asironomy 12; 
N A i u R r 6a 

Perspective, see Space 4c 

Persuasion: see Rhetoric i-5b / sec also Dia- 
LLCTiG 5; Fmotion 5d; Induction 4b; 
Lanciagi 8; Opinion 2c; Plfasure and 
Pain lob; Rj asoning 5d 
Perversions ( p ^ yihoL ): see Lo\r 22(2), 22(4); 

Pllaslrl ^nd Pain 8c, Punishmfni 6 
Pessimism and optimism* ^ee ProgrFvSS ib~ic / 
sec also lIiMORY 4b 

Phantasm: see Idi a 2c af; Memory* and Imag- 
iNAiiON 5 -5b, 6c(i); Mind 12(2); Sense 5a; 
Univi RSM. and Parucular 41! 

Phenomena and nouniena ( phtlos .): see ye ; 

F.xpiriingl 4a; Knowledge 63(4); Nati ri 
2l; Soi*L 5a 

Philosopher king* see Monarchy 2b; Philoso 
niY 4c; Staie 6a 
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Philosophy 

Philosophy, philosopher; see cti 66: Philcisophy; 
and Metaphysics i-2d; Science ia*ia(2)« 
ic; Truth 8e; Wisdom 3 / see also Cause 5b; 
Detinition 6b-6c; Dialfctio 4; History i; 
Hypothesis 2; Life and Death 8c; Logic 4d; 
MATiiEMArics lb; Matter 4b; Metaphysics 
4a“4b: Physics i-ib; Poetry 5b; Principle 
3C“-3c(3); Procrf-ss 6b; Reasoning 6a, 6c-6<l; 
Rhetoric la, 2c; Sense 5-5C; Sign and 
Symbol 4-4e; Theology 2-3C, 4a; Truth 4c 
Philosophy of history, subject matter of: see 
History 4“4c; Liberty 6a; Progress i-ic, 
4b; Will 7b / see also Chance 6b; Kvoli’tion 
7c; Fate 6; Honor 5d; Liberty 6-6c; Man 
gb~9c; Mind iof(i); Nature 4c; Neoessht 
AND Contingency 5!; Opposition 5- 5c; 
Progress i-ic, 4b; State 22(3); Time 8- 8b; 
Wealth ii; Will 7b 

Philosophy of nature: see Mechanics 4; Mlta 
physics 3b; Philosophy 2a-2b; Physics i- 2b; 
Reasoning 6c 

Philosophy of nature, subject matter of : see cu 8 : 
Cause : ch 2 1 : Element; and Astronomy 3-36, 
7->iob; Being 5; Change t -i i, 13-150; Etlrni- 
ty 1-2; Form i-id('2); Infinity i-ib, 4~5b; 
Matter i-^d; Mechanics 4-4C; Nature i-ic, 
3-30(4); Necessi ty and Contingency 3-3C; 
One and Many 33-33(4); Opposition 3-3d; 
Quantity 5-50; Space i-3b; Time i-5b 
Phobias { psychoL ) : see Emotion 30(3) ; Sign and 
Symbol 6c 

Phylogenetic series: see Evolution la 
Physical education: see Education 2 3 
Physician: see Medicine i, 2c 
Physics, science of; see cu 67: Physics; and 
Mathematics 5b; Mechanics 4 / see also 
Astronomy 2-20; Experience 5'-5c; Hy- 
pothesis 4“’4d; Induction 5; Logic 4b; 
Mathematics la; Mechanics 2-2c; Mf ia- 
PHYSICS 3b; Nature 4b; Philosophy ic; 
Reasoning 6c; Science ib-ib(2), 5-50; 
Truth 4c 

Physics, subject matter of : see Astronomy Sa-gf ; 
(Change 7-70(4); Element 3- 3d; Mechanics 
ib, 5-76(5); Quantity 5-5C; Space 2-2C 
Physiocrats { econ .)\ see Wealth 9c 
Physiology, science of: see Man 2b(3) 
Physiology, subject matter of: see Animal 3d, 
4C-9g: Emotion ib; Evolution 7b(i); Mf.m- 
ORY AND Imagination ib'; Sense 3a 

Piety: see Duty h; God 3a, 30-36; Iustice iib; 
Religion 2-2f 

Pity: see Emotion 2a; Poetry 6b 
Place: see Change 7a; Space ib, 2a, 6 
Plagues: sec Medicine 7 
Plane geometry; w Quantity 3a-3d(i) 

Planets: see Astronomy 9c; Mechanics 3b, 
5f-5f(a) 


Plants: see Animal ib; Life and Death 3-32; 
Sense 2a; Soul 2c(i) / see also Change lob; 
Evolution 4-4d; Life and Death 4, 6a; 
Man 4a 

Play: see Habit 5a; Pleasure and Pain 4d 
Pleasure and pain: see cii 68: PLr.\sx’R» and 
Pain; and Goon and Evil 3d; Happiness 
2b(2); Virtue and Vice 5a, 6b / see also Art 
7a; Beauty’ 4; Cimngf 12a; Desire 2b, 2d, 
73(1); Duty 2; Emotion la; Knowledge 
8b(f); Labor i<\ 3c; Love ib, 2b(3); Mind 
ie(2); Poetry la; Punishmfni’ la; Sense 6; 
Will 2b(2) 

Pleasure principle: see Pleasure and Pain 8b 
Plenum { phys .) : sec Spacu 2b(i), 2b(3) 

Plot ( poet .): see Por fry 7-7b, 83(3) 

Poetic truth: see Mpmorv and Imagination 7b; 

PoE'rRY 8a(2); Tri th 4b 
Poetic unities: see Poltry 8a(i) 

Poetics, science of: sec Philoso!*hy 2c: Poetry 
8-8c 

Poetry, poet: <ee cii 6g: Poetry; and Art 7-8. 
io~i2; Beauty 1 -id, 5-6; Edugaiton 4d: 
'rRi.TH 4b / sec also Art i; Hisiory i; Lan- 
GUAGE g; Memory and Imagination 3d, 7b; 
Philosophy id; Science 2b; V'iriue and 
Vice 411(4) 

Point (math.): ffcOnk and Many 2b 
Political and royal government: see A his 10c racy 
4; Citizen 2b; Consti ruTif)N 1, 3b; I,aw 7a; 
Monarchy la -1*1(1); Tyranny 5-50 
Political economy, science of: sec Wtaetu g-ga 
Political economy, subject matter of: sec Family 
3b; Liberty 2c \ Si am. 2d, |b; Weai hi g gb 
Political office: see Constttuiion 4; (Iovern- 
MLNT ig(2) / xr al<() (^TNsnrL iioN 2a; 
GoVERNMENr3 36(2) ; OlIG ARCHY 5a;lYKAV- 
NY 5c 

Political parties: see Democracy 5b{4) / see aliO 
Opposition 5a; Si Ai k 5d{2) 

Political prudence or wisdom: see Democracy 
3b; Prudence 6a; Siait: 8d; Wisdom ib / see 
also ExphRirNoii 6b; KNowEFm.K 8c; Mon 
ARCHY 2b; Philosophy 4c 
Politics, political philolophy or science: see Art 
gd; Knowledge Sc; Logic 4c; Philosophy 2c; 
Rhetoric ic; Science 3a; State 8d-8d(3) 
Politics, political philcw>phy or science, subject 
matter of: see cii |: Aristocracy; ch ii: 
Citizen; cii 12: Ci^stitution; ch 16: De- 
mocracy; CH 31 : j Government; cii 5g: 
Monarchy; ch 62:C|i.igarchv; ch 90; State; 
CH 95; Tyranny; CHP98: War and Peach; and 
Justice i-6c, 9-iodH.AW 6-'7f; Liberty i-2d; 
Punishment 4-4d; Revolution 1-36(3), 6 7; 
Wealth 9-9h 
Polygamy: see J'amily 4.1 
Polytheism: see Anoul 1; God i-ic 
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Poor laws; see Wealth 8d 
Popular sovereignty: see Democracy 4b; 
Government ig(3); Monarchy 40(3); State 
2C; Tyranny 5c; Will loa 
Population: see State 4c 

Positive and negative ( log .)\ see Being i; Idea 
4c; Infi NUT 2a; Opposition la, ic(i) 

Positive law: see Law 2, 5-«5h / see also Custom 
AND Convention 6a; Justice 6b* loa, lod; 
Law 3l>*3b(2), 4f, 7c; Necessity and Con- 
tingency 5c; Punishment 4c 
Possibility and impossibility: see Being 7d(t); 
Necessity and Contingency i* Poetry 
83(2); Will 4b 

Posterior and prior: sec Relation 5a; Time 5b 
Postulate, postulation { log .): see Custom and 
Convention 9b; Hypothesis 3 / see also 
Mathematics 3a; Opinion 2c; Principle 

Potentiality and actuality { metaph .): see Bung 
7c-7c(3); Form 2c(i); Infinity 4c; Matier 
i-ia / ire j/to Habi r ia;lNiiNirY ib; Matter 
3b; Ml VP 2b;0i^‘^N'‘* 71 "I'lME sb 

Poverty, see Labor 7c; Wtalth 8, 8c- 8d, 
loc(i) ' see also OP!*osnioN 5b; 

Wealth ug, lod 

Power ( poL ): 'Cc Govi rnment id; Justice la, 
()1; Law u; Ougarchy 5c; Revoluhon la, 
3a 3b* 5b; 'Iyranny la. ic* 7; War and 
Place 1, 6 6a / see also Constitution 8a; 
Dim<jcracy 2a; Desire 73(2); Emotion 5b- 
5c; Government 3b; Happiness 2b(6); Law 
5, 6a-6b* 7(1; Monarc. hy 1.1(2), 3b; Opposi 
ri(»N sl>"Sc; PuNisiiMTNT 4a; Stah sd 5d(2), 
i ) v - qv { 2 )\ ViRTi’E AND VicE 7d; War and 
Peace lo-iog 

Powers ( psyihoL ): see Habit 2b: Life and 
Death 3; Man 4-53; Quality 2a; Sovi. 2a, 
2C-2C(3) 

Practical and speculative; see Knowlldgr 
6c(i)-6c(2); Mind 9a; Philosophy 2a; Pru- 
dence 2a; Sciengi. 3a; Theology 3b, 4d; 
Truth 2c; Wisdom ib 

Practical judgment: see Judc-ment 2-3; Pru- 
dence sa / see also Expcritnce 6a; Good and 
Evil 5b 

Practical philosophy or science: see Knowledge 
6c(i)“6c(2); Philosophy 2a, 2c; Science 
3a / see also Definition 6c; Judgment 3; 
Logic 4c; Metaphysics 2d; Nati^re 4b; 
Reasoning 6d; Theology 3b, 4d 
Practical reason; see Mind 9a / see also Duty 5; 
Iconic 4c; Mind 10(3), ob-od; Prudence 
i-ac, 5“5c; Reasoning 5c-5c(3); Theology 
3b; Wiu- 3b<3), 58(4). 5b(2)-5b(3) 

Practice; see Education 3-4; Habit 4-4b; Vir- 
TUB AND Vice 4c 

Praise and blame; see Honor 1, 3a -3b, 4c; Vir- 
tue AND Vice 4d(2) / see also Courage 5; 


PRINCIPLfi 

Pleasure and Pain ioa~iob; Punishment 
3a; Rhetoric 3a 

Prayer: see CJod 3^; Religion 2a 

Preaching: see Religion 5a 

Precession of equinoxes: see Astronomy 9c 

Preconscious: see Mind 7c 

Predestination { thcoL ): sec Chance 2b; Fate 4; 

CfOD 7f; Sin 6a; Will 7c 
Predicables { log .): see Dialectic 2b(i) / sec also 
Being 8d; Detinition 2b-2C 
Predicaments { log .): see Being 7b-7b(i), 7b(6); 
foPA 4b(3); Quality i; Qi’antity i; Rela- 
tion I a, 4c 

Predicate and subject { log .): see Idea 5a; Judo 
MEM 3b; Relation 4b 
Predication; see Ji^dcment ^b 
Prediction { log .): see Hypotiilsis 4b; Knowl- 
edge 53(5); Medicine 3c; Physics 2b; Sci- 
ence 5c; Time 6f 
Pregnancy: see Animal q-qc 

Prehistory, prehistoric man: see Evolution 7c; 
Man ()c; Time 8a 

Prejudice: yee Opinion 2.1 / see also Custom and 
CoNvrNrioN 7b; State 5d(i) 

Premise and conclusion ( log .): see Necessity 
AND Contingency 40(2); Rfasoning 2 2c; 
Truth ^b{3) / see also Definition 5; Dial nr- 
tic 3b -3c; Judgment 8a; Knowledge 60(2); 
I^RiNciPLE 2a(2)-2a(3), 2b(2), 3a-3b 
Present: see Time 3- 3c* 6d 
Pressure of air: see Mechanics 5b 
Prestige: see Honor i, 3 “3b, 4b-4C 
Prevarication; see Truth 8a--8b 
Price ( eom '^: see Justice 8b; Wealth 4a, 4c, 
4f, 5c, ’od / see also Jumice 8d; Labor 6,1; 
Wealih 3b, 4d, 4f, 5c 

Pride- jiT Kmotion 2a; Honor 2c; Sin 2c(i), 4c 
Priest, priesthood: sec Education 7b; Proph- 
LCY 2b; Religion 3c(i) 

Primary and secondary qualities: see Quali ty 2b, 
3a, 6c; Q u VNTITV' la; Sense 3c( 3), 4c 
Prime matter: see Being 70(2); Form 20(3); 
Infinity 4c; Matter la; Space ic / see aho 
Bung 70(3); Form id(2); Matter 3b, 3d; 

W ORLD 4c(3) 

Prime mover: >ee Cause 7b; Change 14; Gun 
5a / see also Angel 2a; Cause ib; Nature 
3c(4); Relation 5a(i); World 40(2) 

Prime number: w Quantity 4a 
Primitive man; see Evolution 7c; Man qc 
Prince: see Education 8d; Government ig(i), 
5; Justice od; I. aw 6b; Monarchy ia-ia(2), 
3a- 3b; Prudence 6a; State 2c, 8-8d(3); 
Tyranny 5c; War and Peace loa 
Principle: see ch 70: I^rivciple; and Change 2; 
Klfmknt 2; Happiness 3; Knowledge 3; 
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Prior 

Logic la; Opposition ^a; Reasoning 5^(1); 
Science 4a / see aho Definition Form ib, 

4; God ‘5a-5b; Good and Evil 5a; Hypothe- 
sis 3; Idea id; Induction 3; JuDtiMENT 8a; 
Knowledge 60(2); Life and Death i; 
Mathematics 3a; Metaphysics 2b; Opinion 
2c, 6b; Physics 2a; Sin 4c; Theology 4b; 
Truth 3c, 4C» 7a 

Prior and posterior: see Relation 5a; Time 5b 
Prisons: see Punishment 4b(2) 

Private property: see Justice 8a; Wealth 
7d(i), 8b / see also Labor 7b; Oligarchy 4; 
Revolution 4b; Wealth 7a 

Privation { metaph .): see Being i; Change 2b; 
Desire 2a; (^ooD and Evil id; Maiter la; 
Opposition ac-ad 

Privilege { poL )\ see C'itizen 4; Democracy 
4a(i); Oligarchy 4 / see also Justice c;c; 
I«abor 7d; Law 6b; Monarchy ia(2); Revo- 
lution 3.1 

Probability and certainty: see Judgmeni 9; 
Knowledge 6d(i)-6d(2); Nccessiit and 
Contingency 4a; Opinion 3b; Scilnc.e 4c; 
I'rlth 2C / see also Chance 4; Dialki: nr 3b; 
Knowledge 5c; Mathematics ic; Pottry 
8.1(2); Reasoning, 3d; Science la; Sign and 
Symbol 4c; Truth 4d» 7a 

Procreation: see Animal 8-90; Change lob / see 
also Life and Death 3a; Man 4a; Soi l 2c(i) 

Production, productivity ( ecnn ,)\ see .\Rr 9b; 
Labor ‘5-5d; Revolution 4b; Wealth 3-3d, 

6a, 7c, gd / see also Justicl 8, 8c''8c(2); Labor 
le, 2- 2b, 3c, 4a; Wealth 1 
Production and action: see Knowledge 6e(2); 
Prudence 2b / see also Art 6c; Knowledge 
8a; Labor 2-2b; Science 3 3b; V’irtue and 
Vice 23(2) 

Profanation: sec Religion 2g 
Professions, professional education: see Editca- 
TioN 2, 6 / see also Education 5a; I.aw 9; 
Medicine i, 2c; State 8c; War and Peace 

10, IOC 

Profit { ccon .): see Justice 80(2); Wealth 4c, 

6d- 6e 

Prognosis ( med ,): see Medicine 3c, 5c; Sign and 
Symbol 4c 

Progress: see cii 71: Progress; and Art 12; 
Custom and Otnvention 8; Democracy 4d; 
Evolution 4d; C/overnment 6; History 
43(3), 4b; Knowledge id; Opposition 5d; 
Science 6-6b; State 23(3); Truth 6 ; Vir- 
tue and Vice 9; Wealth 12 / see also Citizen 
9; ^institution 10; Labor ic; Liberty 6a; 
Revolution la, 5c; Slavery 6c; State lof 
Projectiles: see Mechanics 3b, 5f--5f(i) 

Projections ( psychoL ): Desire 4b 

Proletariat { econ ,): see Labor 5c, 70(3); Revo- 
lution 4a, 5a~5b; Wealth 8c / see also Justice 
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8c(i); T.abor 4b, 7c(i); Opposihon 5b; 
Slavery 4c, 5b; Wealth 9h 
Promises: see I^i’ty 7 
Promulgation of law: see I^aw id 
Proof: see ch 77: Reasoning; i/wif Definition 5; 
Immortality 2; Induction ib; Mathhmaiics 
3a-?b; Principle 3a”3a(3); Truth 3b(3) / see 
also Beini; 8d; Judgment 8a; Knowledge 
60(2); Opinion 2c; Opposition ic; Rhetoric 
4C“’4C(3); SciiiNcb 5d-5c; Sign and Symbol 
4b; 'Fruth 7:1 

Propaganda: sec Rhetoric ic, 3-5b, 7; State 
8d(2); Truth 8b 

Proper and common names { log .)', see Sign and 
Symbol 2d; Universal \nd Particular 5a 
Proper and common sensihles ( jpsychol .): see 
Qi! ALi TY 2b; Sens e 3c ( 3) 

Property ic < on .): see jusnci. 8a; Labor 7b; 
Oligarchy 4- St*: Wfalth 7 8b, gt, lod / see 
also Labor 7c(i); Law^ 46; Nature 5b; Opi»o- 
siTioN Slavi-hy 2b 

Property { log .)\ see Being 8d; Di.r-iNninN ih; 
Divltctic 2b('i); NAriiRE la ia(i); Nl< ls- 
SnY AND (>)NIINGENCY 2(1; SiGN AND S\ M- 
BOL 4e 

Prophecy: see rii 72: Prophicy; ami Mimory 
AND Imaginviion 8.1 ; Rlj.igion ib(3) Sign 
AND Symboi* sb / (tliO Asironomv [i; 
tnuesnoN 7b; Ciod 8c; I^angitac^e k., 12; 
World 8 

Propitiation: vr Cion ^c; Ri 1 ir.ioN 2d 
Proportion, proportionality: see Beai iy ic; 
MATiihMVTics 4c; Quantity ib, 6b; Riia- 
tion id, 5.1(3); Samt andOiiitr 3b / nt also 
Ini-A 4b(4); Rfascining 4!; Sami: andOimir 
3c(i); Su;n and Symbcjl 3d 
Proportional representation: see Demoi racy 
5b{i) / see also (^onsm runoN gb; Demoi k\cy 
5b( 3); Cjovlrnmeni ih 

Proposition { log .)\ see Judgment 5-10; Ni gts- 
Sirv AND CoNTlNf.ENCY 4 C(l); OfPOSIIION 

id ~id(2); Kr LAI ION 4b; Truth 3b(2); Uni- 
versal AND PaRMCTH.AR / SCC ttUo HY- 
POTHESIS 5; Idea 5a, 6f; Infinity 2b; I’liiN- 
OIPLK 2b-2b(^) 

Prose and verse: see Poetry 8 b 

Prosperity { econ .): see hA^oK 4a; Progress 3a; 

Si’ati: 7a; Wealth oa-gc 
Protective system or protectionism { econ .) : see 
State ga; Wealth kg, gc 
Providence { iheol .): Jijp Cause 7c; God 7b ’7c; 
Nature 30(4); Wil^ 7c / see also Chance 2b; 
God 12; History 5a; Progress la; Prophecy 
ib-ic 

Prudence or practical wisdom: see ch 73: Pru- 
dence; and (Courage 4; Experience 6 a; 
Knowledge Bb(3); Virtue and Vice 2a- 
23(2) / see also Good and Evil 6 a; Judgment 



INVENTORY 

3; Principle 4a; Reasoning 5e-5c(3); State 
8 ( 1 ; Truth 2c; Virtue and Vice 3b, 5b; Will 
ic(^); Wisdom ib, 2a-2b 

Psychiatry, subject matter of: see Duty 4b; 
Emotion 3-33, 3C-3c(4); Man 5b; Medk.ine 
«> d(2), 6^60(2); Memory and Imagination 
2e(3)-2e(4), 5c; Mind 8-8c; One and Many 
3b(5); Pleasure and Pain 8c; Punishment 
6; Sense 4d(2); Sin 5; Will 9b 
Psychoanalysis, subject matter of: see Desire 

4- 4d, 6b-6c; Kmoiion 3 -^d; Family 7d; I.ove 
23-2.1(4); Medicine 5d(2), 6* 6d; Memory 
and Imaginaiion 8d-8c; Mind 7c, 8b; Oppo- 
sition 4c; Sign and Symkoi. 6 Dc / ^ee also 
Desire 2a, 3b(2), 5a; Duty 4b; Habit 3a; 
Language 10; I.jfe and Dkath 8a- 8b; Man 
5b; Memory and Imaginaikjn 20(2), 5c; 
Mind 7; (^ne and Many 3b(‘s); Pleasure 
AND Pain 8b- 8c; Punishment 6; Sin 5; Soul 
2b; Will 9b 

Psychology, science of: see Man 2b'2b(^); Soul 

5 -^b / see aliO Loc.ic i; Metaphysics 3b; 
Mind 6; Philosophy 2b; Rhltoric ib; Sc-i- 
ence i.if2)-ib 

Psychology, subject matter of: see ch ‘^ 6 : Mem- 
ory AND Imachnatton; ch S4: Si nsl; and 
Desire 2“3d; Fmotion i- ^ d; Hmut i sd; 
Man i-‘>b; Mldk ine 6-()d; Mind r Sc; 
Pli asuhk and Pain i -s; Soul i- 4b; Will 
I -DC 

Psychoneurosis: see Desire 6h-6c; Kmoiion 3c- 
30(4); Love 23(2) 2a(4); Man 5b; Muhcine 
5d(2), 6b-6c(2); Mind 8b; Opposition 4c; 
Sk.n and Symbol Oc / see aly ) Di iy 4b; 
Mimory and Imaginaiion 2c(2); Pli, \ si rl 
AND Pain 8c; Pummimem 0; Sin 5; Wiil 
9b 

Psychopathology, subject matter of: see Desire 
6c; Duty 4b; Kmotion 3-3a, 3c 30^); Love 
2a(2) 22(4); Man 5b; Midicine (> 6d; Mem- 
ory AND Imagination 20(3)- 20(4), 5c; Mind 

5- 8c; One and Many 3b(5): Opposi iuin 4c; 
Pleasure and Pain 8c; Punishment 6; Sign 
AND Symbol 6c; Sin 5; Will gb 

Psychophysical law: see Slnsi, 30(2) 

Psychosis: see Emotion 3a; M\n 5b: Midicine 

6 60(2); Mind 8-8c; One and NIanv ^b(5) 
Psychotherapy: see Emotion 3d; Mluh ini 6d; 

Memory and Imagination 8c 
Puberty: see Life and Death 60; Man 6c 
Public administration: see Cj'ovirnmlnt 3c- 
3c(2); Law 7c; Monarchy ib(3) 

Public domain: see Wealth 7d(2), 8a 
Public education: /e'tf Education 8a -Sb; Family 
20 ; State 7d 

Public finance: Government 4; Wealth qc- 

9 c( 3 ) 

Public office; see Aristocracy 6; Constitution 
2a, 4; Government 1^(2); Jusitge 9c; On- 


OF TERMS Raw materials 

gakghy 5a; State 8“8a; Tyranny 5c; Virtue 
and Vice yc 

Public opinion: see Education 4c; Honor 4c; 
Opinion 6a, 7- 7b / see also Constituiion ga; 

CuSTl3M AND CONVENTION ga; DEMOCRACY 

2- 2b, 3b, 5b(i); Tyranny 2c 
P ublic ownership: see Justice 8a; Labor 7b; 
Wealth 7d(2), 8a 

Public welfare: see Good and Evil 5d: Happi- 
ness 5-sb; JusiicE ic; Law la; Lovi- 4b; 
Siate 2f / see also Art lob; Citizen i; p 
TICE ic; Labor 3f; Monarchy 3a; 'I'emclk- 
ANCE 5a; Wealth ga 

Punishment: see cii 74; Punishment; and Emo- 
tion 50; God 5i; Justice gg, loc; T.abok ic; 
Law 60(3); Sin 6“6c; Virtue and Vice 4d(2) 
Purgation (psychoL): see Art 8; Desire 4d; 
Poetry' 6 b 

Purgatory {theoL): see Immortality 5d; Punisii- 
MEV' 5d, 50(2); Sin 6c 

Purification {theoL): see God gc; Immort\hty 
sd; Punishment 50(2); Religion 20-2d, 2f; 
Sin 3c, 40, 6c 

Purpose: sec (^\usf. 6; Chance 3; Deiimtion 
20; Desire 2c; Good and Eml la, -51; |udg- 
Mi NT 4; Nature 30(3); Principle 4a; Viktuk 
and Vice 5c; Will 20(2), 33(2) 

Q 

Quadrivium: see Astronomy 4: Education sd; 
Mathlmaiics ib 

Quality: <ee r ii 7s: Quality; and Chanc.e g-gb; 
EiEMENT 3a; NfATTER 2C; MEt;HANJCS M, 4b; 
Opp*^ nioN 3b; Qi ANTiTY 13 ; Same and 
Othi K -IC, Sensi- 30(3), 4c / see also Beinu 
7b(6); ' iiANCE 6; Habit 2; Man 6a 
Quantity: see ch 76: Quantity; and Change 
8 So; Infinity' 3-3e; Mathematics 2c; 
Mechanics 4b; Quality 3-33; Rei ation 
53(3); Same andOiiifr 3d / see also Element 
3a; Inmnity ib, 4a; Mathematics 2; One 
AND Many 3a-3a(4); Space ic, 3'-3d, 5; Time i 

R 

Race, racial differences {bioL)\ see Animal 2a; 
Evolution .b, 2b; Man 7- 7b; Slavery 2a; 
State 5d(i) 

Radiation: see Mechanics 7c(i); Space 2C 
Rashness; sec Courage 2 

Ratio {matfu)\ sec Mvthematics 4c: Quantity 
6b; Relation 53(3) 

Rationality {psychoL): see Animal ic(2); Man 
la-ib, 4c; Mind 3a; Soul ic, 2c(3) 
Rationalization {psychoL): see Desire 5b; Emo- 
tion 3b; Opinion 2a 
Raw materials (econ .) ; see Wealth 3a 
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Real and ideal THE GREAT IDEAS 


Real and ideal {metapk.)i see Being 7€l*7d(5); 
Idea 6a; Mathematics ih / see also PoRMaa; 
Idea ^c; Relaiton xa; Space 3b; Universal 
AND Particular aa-ab 
Real estate: see Wealth 7b(a), 8a 
Reality and appearance: see Being 7c; OialeC' 
TIC 2a(i) / see also Being 3a, 5 
Reality principle: see Pleasure and Pain 8b 
Reason: see Animal 10(2); Knowledge 6 b( 0 ~ 
60(2); Man I “1C, 4c; Mind i-gf; Si-nse la; 
Soul 2c()) / see also Desire 6a; Emojion 
4a-4b(2); Kvolution 7b(3); H\bit 5c, sc-sd; 
Knowledge 60(5); Liberty jb: Opinion 2d; 
Philosophy 6c; Sense 5c; Tiilology 4c; 
Truth 4a; V'irtue and Vice 5b 
Reasoning: see cn 77: Reasoning; and Deiini- 
TiON 5; Experience 2d; Idea 5b; Induction 
la-ib; Infinity 2c; Judgment 7b-7c; Knowl- 
edge 60(2); Logic la, 4-4f; Necessity and 
Contingency 46(2); Opinion 2c; Opposhion 
I c; Truth 3b(3)-3c; Univlrs\l and Particu- 
lar 5d / see also Dialectic 2b, 3b-3c; Hypoth- 
esis 2, 5; Mind 13(3); Necessity and Con- 
tingency 4d; One and Many 4c; Rhetoric 
40-40(3); Sense ic; Sign and Symbol 4b, 4c; 
Theology 4c 

Rebellion: see Law 6c; Opposition 5c; Revolu- 
tion la, 1C, 2a-2b, 3-3b, 6a~6b; War and 
Peace 2a, 4b / see also Aristocracy 3; l>c- 
MocRAc.v 7a; Liberty 6b- 6 c; Oligarchy 
3 -3b; Rlvolution 30-30(3), 7; Slavery 3c; 
Tyranny 8 

Recall (psychoL): see Idea 2e; Memory and 
Imagination 2b, 2d 

Receptacle (metaph^): see Form id(i); Mat tlr i; 
Space la; World 4b 

Recognition: see Memory and Imachnation la, 
2d 

Recollection: see Idea 2c; Memory and Imagi- 
nation 2b, 2d 

Recreation: see Pleasure and Pain 4d 
Rectilinear motion: see Change 7c(i); Mlchan- 

ICS 5 e- 5 e(*) 

Redemption {theoL) : see God 9c; Sin 3d / see also 
Prophecy 4c; Sin 7 

Redactio Ad Abaurdutn (log-): see Principle 
33(2); Reasoning 4d 
Reflection (phys,): Mechantcs 7a(i) 

Reflection (psychol.): see Idea 2d; Mind id(i); 
Sense id: Soul 5a; Universal and Particu- 
lar 4a; Will 5b(i) 

Reflexes; see Habit 3d; Virtue and Vice 4c(i) 
Reflexivity of mind: see Idea 2d, 3a; Man 2a; 

Mind if, 6; Soul 5a; WiLL5b(i) 

Reform (eeott., pol,): see Progress 3b, 42-40; 
Revolution la / see also Democracy 4c; 
Labor 7a; Revolution 3a, 4*"4b, 6a; Wealth 
12 


Reformation and deterrence; see Punishment xc- 
id 

Refraction: see Mechanics 72(1) 

Refutation (log.): see Reasoning 4c 
Regimen (med.) \ see Medicine 3d(i) 

Regression (log.) : see Infinity 2C 
Regulative principles: see Idea id; Judgment 8d; 
Principle 2b(3) 

Reincarnation: see Immorfality Soul 4d(i) 
Relation: see rii 78: Relation; and Being 
7d(4); Judgment 50, 6d; Same and Other 
3b-3d; Sign and Symbol 2c; Timf 5-5d / see 
also Beauty la, ic; Ide^ 6c; Mathematics 2, 
4c; Quality 4c;Qi’ANnTY ib, 3c, 30(2), 4b; 
Reasoning 4!; Sk.n and Symbol 30(1); Space 

3 3 ^^ 

Relative and absolute (phtlos.): sec Relation 
6-6c; Univi.rval and Particular 7-7C / sec 
aho Beauty 5; (*i stom and Convention 9a; 
Good and Fail 6d; History 4c: Opinion 6a; 
Truhi 72-7 b 

Relative and absolute {phy^.)'. ice CiIangl yc(^); 

Relation 6a; Spa* i- 2a; Timi i 
Relativism: see Bi \i rv 5; Custom and (>>%’- 
M NTioN «5a, g <)b; (om)d and Fail 6d: Ji s- 
iicr if; Man lob; Opinion 3c, 6a; Rela- 
tion 6b 6c; Tiu TH 7a; Umvipsai. vm> Par- 
ticular 7“ 7c 

Religion: see (H 7(>: Rilic.ion; and Dtty ii; 
Education 77b; Justho. iib; Philosophy 
la; Prophecy id*,„,,Sc ii nci- 2a; Sign and 
Symbol 5 -sf; Phi rii 4a; Virtuf and X'ice 
8~8g / see aho Ciiizln 7; Education 2; Ex 

PhRIFNCE 7; C»OD 3-3C; Ht)\OR 6.1,* LaW 3b- 
3b(2); Love 5.1(1); Opinion |-4b; Prophlgy 
2c; State 7c; I'iiiology 2; V'ihtul and Vile 
8g; War and Plage 2b; Will 3b(3) 

Religious community: see God 8a-8d, 9d; Re- 
ligion 3a-4b / sec also C^itizi.n 7; History 5b; 
Religion 7; St.me id, 2g 
Religious conversion: see Religion 5b 
Religious education: see Edication 2, 7-7b; 
Religion 5c 

Religious faith or belief: sec God (yc(i)\ Knowl- 
i-Dcp. 60(5); Opinion 4-4b; Religion ib- 
ib(3); Truth 4a; Virtue and Vice 8d{i); 
Will 3b(3) / sec alfo Habit 5e(3); Logic 4f; 
Mind 5c; Piiiloso|hy 6c; Rli.igion 6b, fid, 
6f; Theology 2, 4b War and Peace 2b 
Religious freedom: si t Liberty 2b; Religion 
6c / see also Religh >n 6c(i)-6c(2); Theology 
4c 

Religious life: see ReUgion 3-3d 
Religious orders: see Religion 3c(i), 3d; Virtue 
AND Vice 8g 

Reminiscence: see Knowledge 60(3); Memory 
AND Imagination 3a / see also Education 5c; 
Idea 2b; Reasoning ic 
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Remorse: see Duty 4b; PuNtsiiMtNT 5c; Sin 5 
Rent; sec Wealth 3b, 4c, 6d(i) 

Renunciation; see Desire 6b: Pleasure and 
Pain 7b; Religion 3d; Temperance 6a 
Repentance; sec Punishment ^c; Religion 2f; 

Sin 4c / see also Duty 4b: C)od ye; Punish- 
ment 5c; Religion 2c; Sin 5 
Representation ( pol .): see C^oNsriru iion g gb; 
Democracy 5-5C / see also Aristocracy 6; 
Government ih; O pinion 7b; vStatl Ma 
Representatives: see Constitution ya; De- 
mocracy 5a-5b; State 8a 
Repression { psycho !.): see Dlsire 6b- 6c; b mo- 
tion 30-30(4); Medicine 60(2); Mfaiory and 
Imagination 20 ( 2 ), 8d(i), 8c; Mind 8b; Op- 
position 4c; Sign and Symbol 6a 
Reproduction ( bioL ): see Animal Sb-ye; Ciianor 
lob / see also Art 2a; Life and Death 3a; 
Man 4a; Soul 2c(i) 

Republic, republican government: see cii 12: 
C'onstitution; and Aristocracy 4; Citizln 
2-2c; Democracy 5a - sc; Law 7a-7b; Liberty 
id; \f '-‘Rcin ia(i). ib-ib(3), 4c, 40(4); 
Oligarchy 1-2; Tyranny s-'Sd 
Reputation: see C<»i'ra<;i; 5; Honor i, S"^b, 4c: 

NIonarciiy 3b; Rhetoric 4a 
Resistance iphys .): see Mr.riiwics 5d 
Respiration: see Animal 5d; Live and Di aih 3a 
Responsibility: sec Punishment 2'-2b; Sin (>a- 
6b; Will 5b(4) 

Rest and motion: see Changi: 4; Opposition 

Restraint: see Desire 6b; Emotion 4b-fb(2); 
Pleasure and Pain Sa; Tlmpf ranch i; 
V'irtue and Vice 5a 

Resurrection { theol .)\ .ve God 7g; Immortmity 
5S: Soul ^d(3) 

Retaliation; see Jusiick ioc; PiiMiii\u.Ni ib 
Retention { psycho !.): see Memory and IsiAiaNA- 
iton 22-2 b, 2 O'- 2 0(3) 

Retribution: see Justice ioc; Punishment ib 
Retrogradation { astron .) : see Astronomy gc 
Revelation; see Gon 6c(i); Language 12; Rn- 
LiGioN ib(i); Sign and Symbol 5e; Theology 
4b / w also God 2a; Immortality 3b; World 
4 c( 3 ) 

Revenge: see Justice ioc; Punishment ib 
Revenue: jW Government 4; Wealth gt -^ e { 2 ) 
Revolution: see ch 80: Revolution; and Con- 
stitution 7-8b; Democracy 7a; Labor 7c(3); 
Law 6c; Oligarchy 3a“3b / see also Aristoc- 
racy 3; Government 6; Justice lob; Law 
7d; Liberty 6b-6c; Progress 3b; Tyranny 
8 

Reward; ^«God 51; Honor 4b-4C; Immortality 
4; Justice 9c; Pleasure and Pain loa; 
Punishment 3a; Virtue and Vice 4d(2), 8c 
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Same and other 

Rhetoric, science of: see ch 81; Rhetoric; and 
Rmotion 5d; Induction 4b; Plk\sure and 
Pain lob; Religion 5a; State 8d(2) / see also 
Dialectic 5; Language 8; Logic 3b; Opin- 
ion 2c; 'Iruth 4d 

Right and wrong: see Good and Rvil 
Righteousness: see Goo 8c; Siv 7 
Rights; see Justice 6-7; Law 4c, 4e, 7c; Lini wry 
ig; Will 8c / see also Ciri/.i.v 4; CoNSTnu' 
TioN 7b; Democracy 4b; Duty 7; Family 2c, 
5b, 6d; Justice gf; Labor 7h, 7c; L^w 2, 6:1, 
6c; Liberty la, 2a-2b; Monarc. hy 2c; Oli 
CAR ciiv 4; Opinion 5a; Progress 4^; Re- 
ligion 6c; Revolution 6-6b; Slavery ^d; 
Tyranny la, 5a; War and Pe\ce ^-^b 
Risk ( econ .): see Wealth 6d(3)-6d(4) 

Rituals: see God 3e; Religion 2-2g / see also 
God 8c, ye; Law 3b(i)-3b(2); Sign and Sym- 
bol tc, 5c 

Romantic love: see Family 7a; Love 2c- 2d 
Royal and political government: see Aristoc- 
racy 4; Citizen 2b; Constitution i, 4b; 
Law 7a; Monarchy la-ia(i); Tyranny 5c 
Royal prerogative: see Law 7c; Monakchv 

4 d( 3 ), 4 c( 4 ) 

Rudimentary organs and functions: see Evolu- 
tion 6c, 7b(i) 

Ruler, rule ( pol .): see Aristocracy 4-5; Art 
yd; Democracy 2a-2b, 3b. 5b(i); Edixstion 
8d; Government i-ih; Justice yd; Knowl- 
edge 8c; Law 7a, 7c; Monarchy ia(2), 2-^b. 
4cfi) '4c(2); Philosophy 4c; Phudlnck Oa; 
Rhetoric ic; State <53, 8-8c; TEsiPbRAsct 
52; Tyranny i-ib; Virtue and Vice 7d 

s 

Sacraments; God gc; Religion 2c; Sign and 
Symbol 5c / see also Family 4b; Sin 2f, 3c, 4c 
Sacred Scripture: see Language 12; Tin ology 
4b / see also God 6c(i); Religion ib(i); 
Rhetoric 2d; Sign and Symbol 5c 
Sacred theology, science of: see 'J'heology 2, 
4-4C / see also Philosophy la; K elk. ion 6b, 
6g; Science 2*1; Truth 4a; Wisdom ic 
Sacrifice: /eeGoD 5c; Religion 2d, 2f; Sin 4c 
Sacrilege: see Religion 2g 
Sadism: sec Pleasure .and Pain 8c; Punishmcnt 
6 

Saint: see Happiness 70(2); IIo.nor 6b 
Salvation: see Goo gc; Sin 3d, 7 / see also Happi- 
ness 70(2); Im.mortai.ity 5f; Will 70(2) 

Same and other; see cii 82: Same andOther; and 
Form 3b; Sign and Symbol 3b- 31!; Universal 
AND Particular 2a-2C / see also Dialectic 
3a; One and Many 4f; Quality 4c; Quan- 
tity ib; Relation id; Universal and Parti- 
cular i 



Sanctions THE GREAT IDEAS 


SUuictions: see Law 5, 6a; Punishment 4a 

Sanity and insanity: see Emotion 3,1; Man 5b; 
Medicine 6a; Mind 8- 8c; One and Many 
3b(5); Punishment 2b 
Satan: see Angel sa-^b, 7, 7b; Sin 4b 
Satellite: see Astronomy qb-yc 

Satisfaction (psychol.): see Desire 2d; Pleasure 
AND Pain 6d 

Savings: see Wealth 6b 
Saviour: see God 9c; Prophecy 4c; Sin 3d 
Schisms {theoL): see Religion 60(2) 
Schizophrenia {psychol.): see One and Many 

Schools: see Education 8b. 9 

Science: see ch 85: Scifncl; and Art 6-6c; Kx- 
PERii'NCE 3, 3b, S”5c; Habit «5d; History i; 
Hypothlsis 4“4d; Induction 5; Knowlldgl 
6d(i); Lfx;iC4a-4b; Matter 4b; Memory and 
Imagination 3c, 6d; Metaphysics 3b; Na- 
ture 4b; NhCLbSiTY and Contingency 4a; 
One and Many 4d; Opinion i, 4a; Philoso- 
phy i~3d, 6a; Principle 2b-3c(3); Procjrlss 
3c, 6b. 6<l; Reasonincj 5b-5b(2j; Riligion 
6g; Sense 5-5C; Sign and Symbol 4'|c; 
Tr(»th 4a'-4c; Universal and Partici.lar 4f; 
Virtue and Vice 2a(2); Wisdom 2a / ^ee aLo 
Astronomy 4; Being 8e; C'ause 5b; Dei-ini- 
TioN 6b--6c; Dialectic 4; Knowledge 4b, 
6a(i), 6b(3). 8 a. lo: Man 2b-2b(4 );. Mathe- 
matics i; Mechanics 4-40; Medicine 2j; 
Metaphysics i-2d; Physics 2-2b; Poetry 8; 
Theology 4a, 4d; Wealth 9 
Scientific laws: see Nature 3a; Sc.iencc 4d; 
Unive.rsal and Partk.ular 4I / see also 
Astronomy 80(3); C^hance 7d; Induction 5; 
Mechanics ib 

Scientific method: see Astronomy 2a -2c; Ex- 
perience 5-5r; Hypothesis 4-4d; Indi'c iion 
5; Mathematics 3-3d; Mechanics 2 -2c; 
Physics 3 4d; Science 5-5 c / see also C^.ausl 
5b; Dehnition 6a' O c; Inditction ib; Logic 
4a-4b; Physics ib; Progress Od; Rk\soning 
6-6d 

Scourges: sec Sin 6c 

Scripture {thcoL): see Language 12; 1 'hlology 
4b / see also CJon 6c(i^; Rtligion ib(i); 
Rhetoric 2d; Sign and SYMiUiL 3c 
Sea power: see War and Peace loe 
Season: see Astronomy 7 
Secants {math.): jce Q uantity 3c 
Secession (pol.): see Revolution 2c, 6b 
Secondary and primary qualities: see Quality 
2b, 3a, 6c; Quantity la; Sense 30(3), 4c 
Secretions {biol.) \ see Animal 3c, 8c(3) 

Sects {theol.): see Religion 6c(2) 

Sedition: see Law 7d; Revolution ib 


Self: see Knowledge 5a(6); 5 >oul id / see also 
Mlmory and Imagination 4a; One and 
M\nv 3b(5); Same and Other ib 
Self consciousness: sec Mind 7a / sec also Man 
2a; Mind if. 6 

Self-denial: see Desire 6b; Pleasure and Pain 
7b; Religion 3d; Temperance 6a 
Self-esteem: see Honor 2c 

Self-evident truth: see Judgmint 8 a; Principie 
2b(2), 3 a(r)- 3 c( 7 .)» 5; Reasoning 3b(i) / see 
aLo Habit 5c; Induciion 3; Knowlkdc.e 
60(2); Logic la; Mathematics 3a; Opinion 
2c; Piiiiosopiiy 3b; Reasoning ib; Science 
4a; Truth 3c, 7a 

Self-government: see Democracy 4b; Ci'ovlrn- 
ment ih / see also C;overnm» nt 1^(3); Liber- 
ty 6c; Monarchy 4c(2)-4e(3); Rlvoli iton 
7; Tyranny 4b 

Self knowledge : sec Knowledge 52(6); Man 2a; 

Mind il. 6; Soui 5a 
Self love: see l.ovi 2b('2) 

Self preservation: see Liu and Diath S.t / <ee 
also Animvl id; Hmht 3.1 
Selling and buying: see JcsncE Sb; Sta 1 r 9a; 
Wealth 4 5c, 7c, lod 

Semantics: see Sign am) Symiuu. i 4c / see aho 
Langit AGE 3 1, 3a, 6 
Semen: ^ce Animai 8c(3) 

Seminal reasons: see Mimory and Imagin' mion 

Senility: see T.ii e and DPath 3. 6c; Man ek 
Sensation: sec Slnsf 31' -3c(3); 'Lri ni 3:1(1) / see 
also Klemi NT 5c; Knowledge 6b(i); Memory 
AND Imagination 6 c (2); Principle 2.1(1) 
Sense: see cii <84: Si nse; and Being 8a; Idea ic, 
2b. 2c-2g; Knoweed(;r 6b(i); Man 4I); 
Matter 4c; Memory and Imac.inaiion la, 
3b; Mind in- 1.1(2), ib(i), ic(i); Ont and 
M \NY 4h; pRiNtjpLE 2b(i); Reasomni; ic; 
Soul 2 c (2); rRurn 33-3:1(2) / see also Animal 
ia(i}; (Jhangl ii; Dtsire 3b(i); Form 3.1; 
Life and Death 3b; Matter 4a; Pleasure 
AND Pain .|b; Spagk 4c; I’ime 6a; 'I’ruth 
3d(i); Universal and Particular 4c 
Sense-organs: .fee Animal 3g; Sense 3a 
Sensible and intelligible: see Being 7c, 8a -Sb; 
Kxim uience 4a; Fori^ 3a; Good and Iwil 4a; 
Knowledge 6a(i), 61(4); Matter ic; Mind 
ia(i); Universal anA Particular 41! 

Sensible qualities: /eeQbALiTY 2a- 2b, 6c; Sense 

3 c(o r 

Sensitive appetite: Animal ra(3); Desire 

3b(i); Sense 3c * 

Sensitivity: see Animal ' ia(i); Life and Death 
3b; Man 4b; Sense 2-2c; Soiri. 2c(2), 4a 
Sensuality: see Love 2a; Temperance 2 / see also 
Desire 7a(i): Fmotion 4a(i); Pleasure and 
Pain 6c; Sin 2b; Slavery 7 
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Sentence: see Judgment 5a; Lancuac.e 4a 
Separation of powers ( pol .)\ see CoNsnruTioN 
7b; Democracy 5c; Government ^a; Liberty 

Serfdom: see Labor if, 5b; Re volution 4a; 
Slavery 4b, 5a 

Servile arts: see Art 4; Labor ib, )b 

Sex, sexuality: see Animal 8c 80(5); Desire 2a; 

Evolution 5b; I-ove 2a-2a(4). 2cl; Man 6b-6c 
Sexual selection: see Evolution 5b 
Shame: see Honor 2a, ^b 

Shape: see MATiiEMArics 2; Quality ^b;QuAN' 
TiTY 3-3e(2); Space ib, 3c 
Shrewdness: see Prudence 3c 
Sight: .w Sense 3a, 3b(i), ^c(i) ; Space 4c 
Sign and symbol: see cn 85: Sign and Symbol; 
and Definition 2c; Itjla 6a; I.anguagi: 10; 
Mimory and Imagination 8d(i)-8c; Proph- 
Lcv 3b 3C / see aJsn Idea 4a; Judgment 5a; 
Mathematics 3d; Mechanics 3c; Medicine 
3c; Relkhon ib(2); Rhftoric 2d; Same 
and (Jther 4c; Timi* ()d; Thu in 2 b 
Signate matlei. ^ee Matter ic; Universal and 
Pariicuf-ar 3 

Signification: see Idl\ 4a; Judgmint 5a; Sign 
and Symbol 2 -2e; rRuiii 2b 
Similarity: see Quality 4c; Kelatkin id, 4f; 
Same ANDOriiFU 2C, ^b-3c; Sign and Symbol 

Simple and complex metaph ,) : see Element 
I, 3a, 3d, 5a;ONL AND Many 2b -2 c, 4c; Prin- 
f iiM.E 22-2.1(3) 

Simple and complex ideas ( psyrhol .): see Idea 2C, 
2i; Mind id(i) id(2); One and Many |c; 
Sense 30(4), 5a 

Simultaneity: see Ri eation 5a; Time 5a, 5c-5d 
Sin: <ee <'H 86: Sin; and Ancfl 5a; H.vpimnlss 7a; 
Man 9b-9b(2); Punishment 5 6; X'irii’e and 
V K L 8a; Will 70-70(2) / see also (^od 9c; 
Good and Kvil 2b, 3f; Immortai.ity 5d; 
Knowledge 8b(i); Labor ic; Libi.rty 5c; 
Religion 2 C- 2 d, 2 f- 2 g 

Singular ( iog .): see Judgment 6a; Universal 
and Paritci’Lar 5c 

Sister and brother: sec Family 7c; Love 2b(4) 
Size: see Animal 7; Astronomy 9 a; C^hange 
8 8b; Ineinity 4a; Space 3d; World 7 
Skeletal structure: see Animal 3b 
Skepticism: see Knowledge 5c; Opinion 3c; 
Principle 5; 'Lrutii 7’“7b / see also Custom 
AND Convention 9b; I^rogressS ic; Relation 
6b -6c; Universal and Particular 7a-7c 
Skill; .w Artt ; Experience 3a / see also Educa- 
tion 3, 6; Know'LI^dge 8a; Labor 3a 
Slave and master: see Slavery i, 2b. 3b 
Slavery ( econ ,, pol .)'. see ch 87: Slavery; and 
JusTicB 8c(i); Labor if, 5^-50, 7d; Liberty 


Sorrow 

2d; Revolution 4a; Wealth 7b(i) / see also 
Citizen 2c; Constitution 5a; Democracy 
4afi); Labor ib, 3b, 7c(i); L\w 4h; Liberty 
6b -6c; Necessity and CoNriN'cENCY 5d;OLi- 
GARCHY 5a; StAIT: 5c; 'I’VRANNY 5a; WiLL 7a 
Sleep: see Animal 10(5); Lii k and Death 5b; 

McMrjRY AND Imagination 8b; Mind 7b 
Sloth: fee Sin 2c(i) 

Smell: see Sense 3a, 3b(i), 3r(i) 

Social classes: see i.AiioK 4b, yc ( r), 7c(3): Tlppo- 
sinoN 5b; Revolution 5 5c; Staii: 5a, 
3C-5d(2); War and Pi ace ic f see also De- 
mocracy 3a; Olk.archy 4, 5a 
Social contract: see Constitliion 6; Custom 
AND CoNvi niton 6a; Ri volution Ob; State 
3d / see also Ct'stom and Convention i; 
Ckjvernment I a; State 

Social environment: see Custom and Conven- 
iioN 2, 5-sb, 7-7d, 9a; Kducation 4c; Opin- 
ion oa; \'iRruE and Vice 4d(3) 

Social or practical science, method of: see Defi- 
nition 6c; Logic 4c; Philosophy 2a, 2c; 
Rr \'*oMNc 6d; S( ifnce 3a / see also History 
1; Man 2b, 2b(4); State 8d-8d(3); Wealth 9 

Social security: see Labor 7t; Wealth 8d 
Socialism: see Democracy 42(2); J^aboh 5d, 
7b; Wealth 6a, 8a / see also Justice 8a; 
Labor 70(3), yi \ Progress 3b; Rlvoli iion 
4-4b; SiAi E 5d('2) 

Society or community: see Stnte i- id, 2b, 3a- 
3I, 5 5c / see also Custom and (Convention 
7- 7b; Emoiion 5a; Family i, 2a-2c; Good 
AN i> Fail ^d; Justice 9b; I/AW 4b; Liberty 
lb; 1 ovE 4 *4C; Man 9c; MrM*iRY and Jm- 
AGiNMic)N4b; Mind Qc; Nature 2b; Necfs- 

SITY -'NO CCoNTlNGENC.V !5b;ONF AND M \NY 
5(1; (JpposiiioN 5-5C; Relk.ion 3-3d; War 
AND Pl \ck i, I la-i ib 

Sociology, subject matter of. see Custom and 
(Convention 6b- 7c; Family i, 32-43, 4d 5a, 
6d-6e, 7b, 8; Labor 3b, 3d, 4b; Man 7c, ()c; 
Progress 5-6; State i-ia, ic, 4c, 5c / see also 
Art 12: Custom and Convention 1-53, 8, 
9a; Di'ty 9; (JooD AND Fatl ()d ; Habit 7; 
History 42(2); Honor 3b; Law 5!'; Life and 
l')iAni 8d; Mimory and Imagination 4b; 
Opinion 6a; Religion ij, 2b, 2d-2g, 30(1), 7; 
St'iLNcL ib;2L' Sign and Symbol ic 
Soldiers: see Democracy 7c; War and Peace 
lob-ioc 

Solecism: see Lang e’ age 4b 
Solid geometry: Quantity 3d(2)-3c(2) 

Solstice ( asiron ,) : see Astronomy 7 
Sophistry, sophist: see Dialegitc 6; Logic 5; 
Mttapiiysics 4a; Philosophy 6b; Reasoning 
3c; Rhetoric la; Truth 8c; Wisdom 3 
Sorites ( log .): see Reasoning 2C 
Sorrow: see Emotion 2a; Pleasure and Pain 4a 
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Soul 

Soul* see ch 88 Soul, and £i empvi 5f lM\foR 
TALiTY 5a~5b, Life avo Dlatii i, Mw 
3a(i); One and Many 3b(^), World ra / ste 
also Animal la, Asironomy 8b. Eiernii-v 41 , 
Fvoiution 7*1, Form acl Goon \no Fvil 4*., 
Mprn^NiLs 4c, Mind 2c, 41, Staie 2a(i) 

Soul, or mind, and body w Man 43(2). 
Mattfr ad. Mind 2 ac, Onl and Many 
3b(4), Soul ib“ic. 4b / ^ee aLo Bung 7b(2) 
Form ad. Immortality 5b, Lui and Dfaih 
I, Man 2b(4), Mmtfr 4c 4d, Mi dh inf 
5d(2), 6c(i), Mind 4c Soil 4c 4d 4d(4) 
Sound w Mechanics 7b, Senss 4c( 3) 
Soverei£ntv see Dfmocrscy 4b Cio\i-rnmfm 
I" ig(4), Om am> M\ny 5c, Statp ac, (>d, 
Tyranny 5c Win mi / *ec also L\\\ 41;, 
Ob IiHiRiY ib, 6c, MoNARt in 4c(4) 

Space <ct CH 89 St»A< r and Chan<i 71 In 
mnity ^d, MrciiANics h. ^d, 6 d( 2 ) Qi an 
II n Rn ATioN 61, WoRiD 7 / see aho 
VsTRONOMY ^b 5 Filvitm 5c , F X PF RIE Nt I 
2c, Form ir id(i) Mathlmaiks ic, 21 51 
Onf and Many 41(4), Qianiify 2~3c( 2), 
6b 6c WoRi D 4b, 6a 

Species and genus (log) see Di-riNUioN 2b 
Idea 4b(3) Oii»osriioN ic(2), Rflahon 
51(4) Same and Othfr 3a(i)-4a(3) Sicn 
AND SyMBOI 3c(2) I NIVFRSAL AND PaRIK I 
I SR “b / w also Amm\l 21 Dialk ru 
2b(i) b\oLT noN lb, Form 3c, Idea ^d, 
Naii rf ij(i) 

Specific gravity see Mr r hank s 6b 
Spectrum see Mi ciisnk s 7a 7a(2) 

Speculative and practical see Knowlidcf 
6e(i) 6e^2), Mind 9a, Piiiiosopiiy 21, Pru 
nrNci- 2 1, Science 3a, Ijiloiocy 3b 41! 
Tri rn 21, Wisdom ib 
Speech set I anouacl i 3c, Man ib 
Sperm see Ammai 8t(3^ 

Sphere (waM ) ^eeQx amity 3c 30(2) 

Spirit or spintual substance see Ani fl 2 4, 
BriNG 7bf2) Man 3a 3b Mind 21 Soil 
3-36 / see also ( hangp 10c Fti knits 4a 
1 orm 2(1 HisroRY 4a(3), IsiMORrsiiis <jb, 
Mai II R 2d, Mind id, loc, rof (^ne and 
Many 3b(4) 

Spintual sm sec Si\ 2b 

Spontaneity or fortuitousness ( hanci ib, 
W*orld 4c 

Spontaneous generation xccAnimai 8b, \stron 
oMY lOJ, E\oll iioN 41, 4c 
Square of opposition (log) w Judcmlnt 7a, 
Opposition id(i) 

Stability ipol) ice AaisrocRACY 3, Constitt 
iioN 7a, Dimocracy 7 7c, Oligsrchy 3'-3a 
Revoluhon 3c 

Standard of living (econ) see Cusiom and 
C oNVFNTiON 7c, Labor fib Npcissirv and 


CoNlINGENCY 5C. PrOGRE&S 3b, WeaLTM 
fob 

Stars see Astronomy 9e, Time 4 

State see i h 90 SrArr, and Citizen i-2C, Con 
S t HUT ION aa, I niu ation 4c, 8-8c; Fmotion 
5a,FAMirY 2-2 c,CJood and Evii 5d;GovERN 
ment i-ih, 5-52, Happiness 5b; Justk b 
9 lob, Law 7-71, 1 ove 4b, Mind 9c, iof(2), 
\aiire5c NiCLssirY and Contingency 5b 
Onl and Many 5d Progri ss 4b, Rhlk ion 
4 4b, \ JR Ml AND Vl( E 71 / a/ro CoURACL 
71 7c, ClSrOM AND tONM-NTION 1, Du r\ lO, 
HisniRY 5b, Honor 4 4c, Law la Man «jc 
NaMRI 2b Rl von IION * 5 C, 6b, V IRM F AND 
\iti 4d(^3) War and PiAcr 4a, 10 lob, 
lie i id, W^ \i HI 4g 

State of nature ei ( i skim and Convemion i 

(lOMRNVlINl 11 J VW 4b, 4! }ll,IlRIRn lb 
Man i)C \au Ri ab St \ti 30 W^ak and 
Pi \( i I 

State of war <tc Siam 3c W \r and Pi ai i 1 / 
ec also 1 AW ^b, 4I 4^^ I ibi rtv ib \ \ ii nr 
ab 

Stite rights (pol) ec C»o\ r rn ri\r d Onp 
AND Many ■<>( , Klvoi I rioN ( li Si mi joc 

Statesman statecraft oe \r vun R\rY ■> 6 
\rt ()d, \ 1)1 < miijn 8d Knduiip i Sc 
PrIDFNCF 61 kill |f)RI< u SiMi Scl 8ik 3) 

\ ir re E and \ li i 7(1 / see Ui o ( 01 r ac k 71 
l>LMOiRA(Y ah 3 h 6 In iRiiNcr 6l) 
CfOVi KNMI NT 3c(a\ ^di 3(ia) Ji s;ii i ^d, 
\foNARt HY 31 PllIlc>S)in\ n Pi I \ST RI \MJ 

PviN mb Prxiuss 4J \\ \i \ND Pla« I* loi 
Statics, subject matter of see \ti< hanks 
5b 7c 7<(i) 

Stereometry ee Oi \niiiy 3c(i) 

Sterility \nimm Sc(-)^ Tyoi ticin 3^ 5L 
St(x;k (econ ) W r ai ih 6b. "-df i ; 

Stoicism wcDisiri 6b Fmotion 4b('2), Good 
and I \ii 3b 3b(a), Man 10c, Mind loa, 

Vn FSSITY AND ConTINGENCV 51(3), PL I AS 

I ur AND Pain 8b Win St Sbfz) 

Strategy see \\ \n and Pi aci lod 
Stream of consciousness <ec Idi a 5c, Mind ig(i) 
Stress, strain (ph}> ) ie& M i ch anics Jjc 
S tructure (l^tol) see X^hmai ib, 3 3d. Ivoiu 
IION 6c, 7b(l>, I 11 F A>D Dl ATH 3b 
Struggle for existence Evoi c hon 5a 51(3); 

Opposiiion 3c I 

Student and teacher ^r|LDuc a no^ <> 1, 5! 

Style see Poftry 8b Ffm ioric ab, 30 
Subalternation (log) ke JuD(,Mi-Nr 71 Oppo 
sirioN id(F) 

Subcontrary (log ) ^ee Jl dc mf nt 7a,OpposnioN 

id(.) 

Subject, subjection (pol) see CinzKN ab; 
Slavery 5a-6d, Iyranny 4b 5b, 6 / sec also 
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Democracy 4a-4a(i): Government 5b; La- 
bor yd; Liberty if, 6c; Mi»narchy 4c(i)- 
40(2), Progress 4c: Re volution 7; 

State 5a, lob 

Subject and predicate (/og.): see Idea 5a; Ji og- 
MENT 5b; Relation 4b 

Subjective and objective: see Beauiy 5; Cusiom 
AND Convention 5a, 9a -9b; Dialfctic 2d(i); 
Good and Evil 6d; One and Many 5c: 
Quality 6c; Relation 6b 6c; Untvirsal 
AND PaRTICTTLAR 7 “ 7 C 

Subjectivism: see Beauty 5; Custom and Con- 
vention «;a, 9-9b; Good and Evii. 6d; Opin- 
ion 6a; Relation 6b“6c; Unia i rs al and Par- 
ticular 7-7C 

Sublimation (psychoL): see Art 8; Di mrf 4d; 
Love 20(3) 

Sublime: see Beauty id 
Subsidy ( econ ,): see if 

Subsistence ( eeon .): see Labor 6b / <ee also Cus- 
tom and Convention 7c; Naiuri 5b: Nk 
crssm' and Contingency 5c; Wealth lob 

Subsl<».<«.c <ii»d accident or attribute: see Hkiso 
7b 7b(6;; Form 20(2) I see aUo Bling 8c-8f; 

\( M M R ib; NecI.SSI 1*Y and CoNlINGI NCY 2d; 

Onj \m» Many 3b(3); Quality i, 3d:QuAN- 

)in 1 

Substantia] and accidental change: fee Being 
7b(5); ('mange 6; NIatter ib / see also 
Change 7-ioc 

Substantial form: see Form 2c(2)~2d; One and 
Many 3b(3); Soul ib 

Substratum: see Being 7 b(5 ); Form id(2 ); Mai- 
II K i-i.i, 1C / >ee also Change 2a; Quality i; 
Quwtuy i 

Succession (log.): see Time 5b~5d 
Succession (poL): see Monarchy ic 
Suffrage or franchise: see Citizen 3; CoNsnii - 
iioN 5a; Democracy 42(1), 5b(2); Labor 
7d; Olh.archy 5a; Slavery 5a sb / see also 
i'lri/LN 2b; Family 5b; Government ih; 
JusricL 9c; Progress 4c; Slavery 6c 
Suicide: see I.ipe and Death 8b 
Summum bonum: seeGooi> and Evil 5a; H ap- 
1‘iNEss 3; Mind 10(3) / see also Qf'toi) and Evil 
3d, 5c; Pleasure and Pain 6a; Princ.ipli 4.1; 
Relation 53(2) 

Sumptuary laws: see State 7c; Temperance 

Sun: see Astronomy 9a / see also Astronomy 2b, 

7, 12; Time 4 

Super-ego, ego, and id {psychoL): see Man 4; 
Soul 2b 

Superfoetation: see Aimmal 91! 

Supernatural and natural: see God la, 60-13; 
Knowledge 60(5) / see also Clause 7b-7ci; 
Habit 5C-5c(3); Opinion 4a; Religion ib- 
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ib(3), 6f; Sign and Symbol 5b; Theology 2; 
ViRn^L AND Vice 2b 

Supernatural gifts: see Habit 5c(2); Mind 5c; 
XiRiuh AND Vice 8e / see also Language ii; 
Man gb(iL Sin 3.1; Wisdom ic 
Superposition (math.): tcc Quantity 6b 
Sui^rstition: see Opinion 4b; Religion 6a; 
Sgienc.i* 7a 

Supplication: see Religion 2a 
Supply and demand: see Wealth 4c / at o 
Labor 6a; Wealth ^a, 4c, ^f, 6d(3;, 6e 
Supra sensible: see Being 7c; Erptrilnct 4.1, 
Knowledge 6a(4) 

Surface (math.): rrrQrwriTY 3d ■3d(2) 

Surgery: ^ee Mtdicini 3d (3) 

Surplus value: sec Ji stice 80(2); Wem hi 6d(2) 
Survival of the fittest: see K volution s^Ci) 
Syllogism: see IIapotiiisis 5; One and Many 
4c; Klasoning 2 -2C / iee also lot a 5b; Ji dg- 
MCNT 70; Reasoning 5c(i); Rhltohig 40(2; 
Symbol, symbolism, .^ee Sign and mhol t li, 
S-6c / <tr iiho Idea 6a; Lvnguxgl 10; Maiiie- 
MAIIfS 3d; MlCIIANK'S 3c: NtEMORV AND 
Imagination 8d-8d(2); PkOPiirxY 3b-3c 
Symbolism of dreams: see Lanc.i'ace 10; Mem- 
ory AND Imvginaih)n 8(i-Sd(2); Sk.s and 
Symbol fu 

Symptoms: see Medicine 3c; Sign and Symbol 

Synderesis: see Habit 5c; Law 4.1; PRiNriPLi 4 
Syntax: <te Lancuagt 4a; Tim r 6d 
Synthesis and analysis (hg.^ math.) S(c Logic 
4d, Mathematics 3c; Philosophy 3c; Rea- 

SCJNING ’>6(3), 6b 

Synthetic and analytic judgments: >ee Ji dgmkn r 
8b 

T 

Tabula rasa (psychoL)' ste Mind 4d(i) 

Tactics: sec War and Place lod 
Tangent [math.): secQx antity' 3c 
Tariffs (ccon.): >ee Stmt ga; Weal tii 4g, 9c 
Taste (ae^th.): see Art 7b: Biaufy 5; Cumom 

AND CoNVr NTION Qj; Il DGMENT 4; MiND 

10(2); Nati'kl >d; Pleasure and Pain 4c(i); 
PoiTRY 8a- 8b; Universal and PAKnerLAR 
7 C 

Taste (psychoL): see Sis.\^r 3a, 3^(1), 3<^(0 
Taxation: Government 4; Wealth 9c^^2) 

Taxonomy; see Anintal 2 2a; Dlunithin 2 2*1; 
Kvolution I- lb 

Teacher and student: see Education 5a, 5f 
Teaching and learning: see Education / see 
aLo Democracy* 6; Idea ^d; Knowledge 9a; 
I-anguage S; Memory and Imac.inaiton 3a; 
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Pl^EASURE AND PAIN 40(2); POETRY 5a; RE- 
LIGION 5c; Virtue and Vice 4b 
Technology: sc € Art 6c; Knowledge 8a; 
Physics 5; Progress 3c; Science ib(i)- 
ib(2), 3b 

Teleological judgment: see Judgment 4 
Teleology: see Cause 6; Ch\nce 3; Desire 1; 
God 5b; Good and Evil la; Iudgment 4; Na- 
ture ^c(^) / see also Astronomy 3a; Mechan- 
ics 2c; Necessii’y and Contingency 3b; 
Physics 2b; Science 4c 

Temperament ( psycho /.): see F.motion 4c; Medi- 
cine 5d(i) / see also Man 6a; Virtue and 
Vice 2 C. 4a 

Temperance and intemperance: see cn 91: Tem- 
perance; and Courage 4; Desirf 6 6c; 
Emotion 4b(i); Love 3b, Pli.asure and Pmn 
8a, 9; Prudence 3d; Virtue and Vice ic, 
2a(i); Wealth ioc, ioc(3) / see also Desire 
7a- 72(3); Dl'Ty 8; Education 4d; Emotion 
5c; Liberty 33-3!); Prudence 3b; Virtue 
AND Vice ic, 2c-6c 

Temple: seeGon 8d; Prophecy 4b; Rti igion 3a 
Temptation ( theol .): see Angel 6b; Sin 4b 
Ten Commandments; ^^'c Gon 8c; Lwv 3b(i) 

Terms { log .): see Idea 4- 4c, 5b; Oi»i'osrTiON la- 
ib; Same and Other 4c; Sign and Svmbc»l 2d; 
Universal and Particular 2C, 5a / sec also 
Infinity 2a; C 3 ne and Many 4c; Reasoning 
2j(i); Relation 4a 

Terrestrial motion Matter ib; Mechanics 4a 
Territory ( poL ): sec Democracy ^a; History 
4a(2;; Monarchy 4c; State 4“4b * 

Theism: see God 2-'2d, 4-5! 

Theocracy: see Religion 4a 

Theological virtues; see Habit 5c( 3) ; Love 5b(2); 

Virtue and Vice 2b, 8d -8d(3) 

Theology, science of: see ch 92: 'Fheolocv; and 
Logic 4f; Metaphysics 1; Science 2a; Wis- 
dom IC / see aUo Astronomy 6; Metaphysics 
3a; Philosophy la, 6c; Reasoning 6a; Re- 
ligion 6g; KiifiioRic 2 C 

Theology, subject matter of: see cii 29; God; 
CH 79; Relkhon; ch 86: Sin; and Anc.ei. 2 7b; 
Cause y-yd; Lternity 3 4a, 4d; Got;o and 
Fvil 2-2b; Happintss 7 yd; Immortality 
I -5P; Infinity y-yd; Jusncr ii-iib; Law 
3-313(2); Liberty 5”5d; I^ove 5- 5c; Prophecy 
i-4d; Punishment 5-se(2); Sh,n and Symbol 
5-5f; Soul 4b-4d(3); Virtue and Vice 8-8g; 
World 3--3b, 40-40(3) 

Theoretical and practical: see Knowledge 6c( i)- 
60(2); Mind 9a; Nature 4b; Philosophy 2a; 
Prudence 2a; Science 3a; Theology 3b, 
4d; Truth 2c; Wisdom ib 
Theory: see Astronomy 2b; Hypothesis 4-4d* 
Mechanics 2b; Physics 2b, 4b; Science 4c, 
5C 


Theory of equations; see Mathematics 4c 
Theory of knowledge: see Experience 4-4b; 
Idea 1*30; Judgment 8-10; Knowlcdge 
i-yd; Mind 5-'5b; Truth i-4d; Universal 
AND Particular 2-4f 
Theory of numbers: Quantity 4a 

Therapy: see Kmoiton 3d; Medicine 2b, 3- 
3d(?), 6d-7 

Thermochemistry : iw Mechanics 7c( i) 
Thermodynamics: sec Mechanics 7c- 70(2) 
Thermoelectricity: see Mechanics 70(4) 
Thermometry: see Mechanics 70(2) 

Thesis and antithesis ( philos .): see Dialfctic 3d; 

History 4a(3);OppoMiTON 2b, 2C 
Thought: see Animal 10(2); Bf.ing 7b(4); Ele- 
ment 5c; FxphRiENf.E 2- 2d; Idea s* scJ 
Judc.mknt i; Knowli.uge i 7d: Lan(.uage 
la; Man i-ic, 4c; Maittr 4d; Onl and 
M\ny 4 4!; Reasoning i ic; Sign and Sym- 
bol if; Truth 3d(i) 3d(3) / iee also ch 58 : 
Mind; and Angll 3d; Ciivnge 6d, 15a; Di:- 

MRT. 5b; KmOIION 3b; F<3RM 2i\\ GoD 4 g; 
Man 3a; xMlmory and Imai.ina’iion 3 4b, 
6b- 6d; One and Many 3b(4); Principle 
2 - zh { 3); Will 3 3b(2) 

Thought and extension ( phihs .) : fee Being 7b(4); 
Form 2d; Man 3a; Mind ib;()Ni. and Many 

Thrift; see Weslth 6b 
Tides: see Astronomy t^b 
Time: see ch 93: Time; and Astronomy 7; 
(''aiANGF, 5a; Kteuniis 1-2; LxprKHNci 2c; 
Form ic; Inunity 3e; Knowledge 5a(s), 
6<i(i); Mechanics ic; Mtmory and lM\f,iNA- 
TION 3b; NeCTSSIIY and (xON 7 IN(.I Nf Y 4C; 
Quaniity 5b; Rklaiion 5a; World 4c(2) / see 
alfo I,‘hanc;t. 13; Hisiory 3c; Mathemaiics 
2a; Oni. and Many 3a(j); Propiiica' la-ib; 
Relation 6a; Truth 36(2); World 4a 
Timelessness; sec Fti rnity i; Time 2 
Timocracy: fee Honcjk 4a 
Tissue ( bwl .) : see Animal 3a 
Tithes: sec Rtlicion 30(3) 

Tolerance, toleration: see Liberty aa-ab: Opin- 
ion 5~5b; Religion 6e/ see also ('ustom and 
Convention 7a -7b; ^ Education 8c; Justice 
6-6e(2); Liberty ig;^TRi'Tii 8d 
Tools: see Labor 2b; Wealth 3a 
Topics ( log .): see Oiali^tic 2b; Rhetoric 4c(3) 
Torah: w God 8c-8d;|.AW 3b(i); Religion 3a 
Torture: see Punishme&t 4b(4) 

Totalitarianism: see Cr^zEN i; Government ic; 
Happiness 5b; Justice la, 6 c; Monarchy 
1 3(2), 4c(3); State ab, af; Tyranny la, 5a'-5c 
Touch: /w Sense 3a, 3b(i), 30(1); Space 4c 
Trade: see Wealth 4-4g / see also Liberty 2c; 
Opposition 5a; State 9a; Wealth 9C-9d 
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Trade unions: sec Labor 7c{2) 

Tradition: see Custom and Convention 8; 
History 2; Language :^c; Memory and 
Imagination 4b; Pro<;ress 6c; 'rnuTH 6 / see 
also Art 12; Custom and Convention 2; 
Education 9; Family 7b; Law 8; Philos- 
ophy 7; Poetry 2-3; Time 8b 
Tragedy and comedy: see Poetry 4b 
Transcendence and immanence (theol.) : see God 
5d-5c; Nature ib; One and Many ib; Re- 
lation 3; World ^-^b 

Transcendental categories: sec ExpLRitNn: 2c; 
Memory and Imagination 60(2); Mind 4d(3^; 
Qualify i;Quanitty i; Relation 4c 
Transcendental dialectic: see DiALccric 2c- 
2c(2), 3c;Opi»osition le 
Transcendental forms: see Kxpfrienge 2c; 
Form ic, 3a; Mathematics ic, 2a; Mind 
4d(3); Sense ic; Space 4a; Timl 6c 
Transcendental ideas: see Tdi a 2I1 
Transcendental logic: >ee Ltjcic ib-2 
Transcendental philosophy: see Mhtaphysics i 
Transcendental unity of apperception: see Mfm- 
OKV AND Imachnaiton 6c(2);ONr and Many 
4b; Sense 3c (^) 

Transference (psycho!.): see Dr si re 4b; Love 
2a(^) 

Transmigration of souls: see Immoriality 5u; 
Soul 4d(i) 

Transmutation of elements: see CuANciE joa; 
K LEM ENT 3c 

Trauma (psycho!.): see I'aioiion 31' f 4) 

Treason: sec Law 7d: RLvoLriioN ib 
Treaties: see (Jovlhnment Svate 90(2); 

War and Peacl mc 
Trial: iee (Jovernmi nf ^d(2); Law 
Triangle: see Qu an i 1 vy 3a 

Tribe: Jee Monarchy' 4a; State ic; W faith 2 
Tridimensionality : .<ce Qu an it fy' 3 ; Spa(, f ic 
Trigonometry: see Space 3d 
Trinity (theo!,): see Cion 9a; One and Many 6b; 
Relation 2 

Trivium: see Languag'e 7- 8; Lome 3 '3b; Rhef- 
oRic la-ib/ see also Art 4, 6b; DixLLcric 5; 
Ldugation 2, 5(1 
Truce: /ee War and Peace log 
Truth and falsity: see cii 94 : Tri' hi; ami Beai 1 y' 
lb; Being 4b; Custom and Convfntion 9b; 
Definition ic; Experience 4b; C^ood and 
Evil ic; Hypoihlsis 4d; Idea 6c-6f; Iudg- 
mf.nt 9“ 10; Knowledge 4:1; Opinion 3 3c; 
Poetry 82(2); Principle 2b(i) 2b(2), 5; 
Progress 6c, Oc: Reasoninc; 3-3d; Ri laiion 
6b; Religion 6-6g; Sense 4d - 4 ( 1 ( 2 ); Untver- 
s\L AND Particular 7a; Will 3b(2) / ^ce 
also Change 15a; Kternity 4c; Immoriality 
6c; I^VB id; Memory and Imagination 


Usury 

2^(4), 5c; Philosophy 6a; Prudence 3a; 
Ruftoric 5a; Wisdom 3 

Tyranny: see cii 95: I yranny; and Aristocracy 
2e; (Government 2a; Law 7d; Liberty 6b; 
Monarchy 3b, 4b; Revolution 30(3); 

Slavery 6a / sec also Democracy 2a; Family 
6d; Justice 6c; Law 6c; Revolution 3a-3b, 
4a; Slavery 3c, 7 

u 

Unconscious: see Memory and iMAGiNArroN Sr‘; 
Mind 7, 7c 

Understanding: see Judgmfnt i; Knowi edge 
6b(4); Memory and Imagination 6c(2); 
Mind la -1,1(4). id(i)-ic(3). 3a; Oni AND 
Many 4c; Scifnce ia(i); Sense la. id, 5c; 
Wisdom 2a 

Unearned increment: see Justice 8c(2); Wealth 
6d(2) 

Unemployment: see Labor 7c; Weai.th 6c. 8c 
Uniform motion: see Chance 7c(2); Mi chank s 
yc(i) 

Uniformity of nature: rec Nature 3c(i) ; Science 
4d; World 6a, 6c 

Unity, unit: see cii 63; One and Many; and 
QuwnrY 6; Relation id; Same and Other 
la, 2b 

Universal and particular: see ch 96; Universal 
AND Particular: and Form 2a, 3b; Idea 
4b(2) 4b(3); JuDtAtFsr 6a; Maiier ic; 
Memory and Imaginaiion 5b. 6c{i); One 
AND NJany ic; Opinion 6b; Same and Other 
2d; ScuNCE ]d; Slnsf 5c; Sign and Symbol 
2d, / ice aho Bung 7d(2); Idfa 2g, 5d; 

Opinio'* 1 ; Reasoning 22(2); Relation 53(4); 
Same ANi>OTiiFK 33(1); Sense ib, 5a 

Universe: see cii 102: World; anii Astronomy 5; 
Beaitv 7b; Cause 7a~7c; Element 5h; 
ETF.R.sTrY 2; God 5d-5e, 7a, ii; Infinity 
3d 3c; Man IOC, loe; Mind 10.1; Naturl ib; 
(Jni and Many la ib; Prophecy 4d; Re- 
LAIION 3, 5b; riMF 2b-2C 

Univocal and equivocal: see Idea 4b(4); Lan- 
<,u AGE 5a; Same andOiiii-r 4c; Sign and Sym- 
iu>i 3b- 3d. 411-40 

Use or utility ihiol.): see Animal 3d; Evolu- 
iioN 5a 

Use value: sec Wfaltii 4a 

Useful arts: (cc Art 4, 9-9d; Knowledge 8a; 
SiTiNCE ib(i), 3b / see also Art be; Educa- 
tion 5b, 6; Knowledge 6e(2); Labor 2b, 3a, 
4c; Mldicinl 2 -2c; Physics 5; Progress 3c, 
Ga; State 8d 8d(2); War and Peace 10; 
Weai.iti 3c -3d 

Usurpation: see Monarchy 40(4); Revolution 
2b; 'J'yranny ic 

Usury: see Justice 8d; Wealth 5c 
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UnUTARlANlSM 

Utilitanani«cn see Duty 2, Happiness 3, Jus 
lu f> if, Pls\surr and Pain 6a 
Utopia Av Government 20 State 6 

V 

Vacuum tooChanot 7a, FLPMrvrsc, Mfchan 
ICS 5b» 5d, Spac( 2b 2c 

Value (oTO/i) ste Labor 6d, W 1 sliii 4*1 ^d, 
6d(2) 

Vanable {math ) w Mmhtmaiics 3c 
VanationSf varieties {biol) sec Vmm\i 21 
E\oiutu)n II 2b 3t jc, 

Vegetative powers see T l^^ and Diaih 31 
Man 4a, Soi l 21(1) / ee also \m\i\l 6 8d, 
Cii\N< fc lob Soi L 4a 
Veins see Animal 5b 

Velocity <ee Mi chunks 6c, 6d(3), Ql sn rirv 
5c ^ see alfo Mi-chanu.s 5f(i) 71(3) 
Vengeance see Jus net loc Pcmshmenf ib 
Venial sin ve Sin 2, 20(2) 

Verb set I angl age 41 Fiml 6d 
Verification see E\perifnce 4b, 5b H\ 1 oTHtsis 
4d Ph\ SICS 4c, SciFNCE 50, Sense 5c Iriih 
la 

Vensimihtude rcePoF try 82(2) 

Verse and prose see Pon r\ 8b 
Vestigial organs and functions see Lvoi liion 6c 
Veto see Democracy 5c, Government 31(1) 
Village fet Srvir ic, 3a 

Violence (pol ) see ch 80 Revolution and 
Goveknmini id, Ji S1ICI- la, I Aw 6c 7d 
Iyranny la 

Violent and natural motion see ( iiange '-b. 
Mechanic s 5c(2) jf, Nah re 2d, O i 1 osi rioN 
3c Space 2a 

Virtue and vice seecmjy Virti t and\ici and 
Beauiy yd Citizen 5, DrsiRi 6a, Fdlca 
iioN 4“4d F MOTION 4 4c, Good and Lvii 6j, 
Governmint 2d Habit 5b 5d, ->0(2) 5c(3), 
IIapi iNESs 2b(3) Knowliik i 8b(i) I aw 6d, 
1 IBERTY 3c Love 3 3d, 5b(2; Mind 9c. 
Onl and Many 51 Pieasure and Pain 82, 
PrUDFNC F 3 3b PuMSHMFNI 3- 3c Wll L 8c 
Wisdom 2 2b / acc tf/ro Couragi 4 7a Habit 
6b, History 2, Honor 2b Justicf ic id, 
Ladur4C I AW 4d Nam RF 5-5d Piiiiosopin 
4b Pliasurl and Pain 102 Poi in\ 9a, 
SlATC 7c, TeMPERANCT Id IC 

Viscera see Animal 3c 

Vision of God see Desire 7b^ Gou 6c(a} , Hapi i 
NESS 7c(i), Knowleugf 7c, Mind 4I, Will 7d 
Visions, visitations see Propiitcy 3c, Sign and 
Symbol 5b 

Vital powers see Lite and Deaih 2“3b, Man 
4 4c, Soul 2C-2c(3) 

Viviparous reproduction see Ammai 9a 


Vocational education see Lducaiion 6 
Void see Change 7a, I ibment 5c, Mechanics 

5b, 5 ( 1 , SpACI 2b 2C 
Volition see Wili 2 3b(3), 6-6c 
Volume ) w Quant i it 3c(i) 
Voluntanness voluntary conduct see Knowl 

FD< E 8b(2) NvTIRI 3^.(2) PT MSHMENT 2a, 

Virtlf and \ ic I 4c(i) Will 32-33(2) 6c/ 
ce also Animal 4 4c Dfsiri 2c, Nicfssity 
AND CoNllNGENt Y 5 'l“ 5 a( 3 ) ViR TUE AND ViC T 

Voting see Dlmoc rm v 5b(3), Govfrnmint 
ih 

Vow set Reikion 3d, XiRrur and Vicf 8g, 

EALIH IOt( 2 ) 

w 

Wage slavery ecc p sue i 8c( ) Labor if. 
Si AVI ry 4c sb 

Wages sec Jisrici Sb, I \»or 6 6d *'i Wlalih 
4c f>d(i) lod 

War ste t ii 98 War and Pi ac i and \ki (;c 
Go ( RAC I 7c DfMOCRAIY yC CiOVERNMiM 
51 Honor 5c I abor yt 7c(3) diiosnioN 
5b -^c Rlvoiiiion II IC ^1 Sfaji 9c 
9C(2) WiAiiii 9g 9h / fee also I amily 5c 
Jl STIC F 9f I lir AND Df All! 8d \l( I SSIIY 
AND C ONTIM IN( Y -^d S I AT F 3C 5 df 2) Sd(l) 
Water ert Fiimini jb Mich anus 5b Quo 
siiioN 3b 

Wave theory cc Mitnwicb 7a 7b Sp\( l 2c 
Wealth set < 11 99 Wi \nii and \rt 9b 1 )f 
SIRE 72(3) Iaviiiy 32 I ABOR 3C 41 7b yi 
Naii ri 5b Nfcfssity and C omingi nc y 

Ol K AR( IIY 4— >C OllOSniON 5b PrO( Rl S 

31 Rfvoiution 51 Staii 72 Iyranny 2b 

\ IRII I AND \ M L 6c / CCC alsO (>OOD AND L \IL 

4d, Happinijs 2b(i) RivoiunoN 4b, I fm 
iruANcr 5b War and Pe aci 5c 
Weapons (rc War and Pi ai f lof 
Weight rc Mlc HANic s 6b, Qi AN nn 5d / sec 
also Michanics n, 5b 5e(2) 6d(i) 

Whole and part Onl and Many at, 3b(i) 
3b(2) 4c Universal AND Pari rc I I AR i 
Wife and husband ee 1 avuly 4a 4b, jc, 72, 
yc Lovh 2b(4) 2d J 

Will see L.U iDu Wiiu ^imiDisiRi 3b(i) Ciod 
5g Gckid and I viL|3b 3b{2) Habit 5b, In 
FiNiiY 6 a, Libfriy at 3c, 5 d, Mind 9b, lOg 
Nfcf SSIIY AND ( opfri Nc I Nc Y 5a( i) , O pinion 
2b Virtue and VicJe 5t / see also Angel 31, 
b motion 41(2) 1 A w lb, 4 c, Memory and 

Imagination id, N(ind ib(2), id, 10(3), 5a, 
One and Many 5 c, Prudence 41 , 5b, Sfnse 

Will power see Wn l 9a 

Win to believe t^^Opinion 2b, Wii i 3b(i) 
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Wisdom: see cii loi: Wisdom; and Good and 
Evil 6a; Happiness 2b(7); Metaphysics i; 
Mind 5c; Philosophy 4«'i-4b, 6a“0b; Pru- 
dence 1, 2a; Science ia(j); Virtue and Vice 
23(2), 8e / see also Diali*ctic 2a; Theolocy 2, 
3b, 4a; Truth 8c 

Wishful thinking: see Desire ^b; P motion ^b: 

Opinion 2a; Will ^b(i) 

Woman: see Family 5 -5c; M^N 6b 
Word of God; see God 6c(i); Lanouace 12; 
Prophecy ^d; Relichon ib(i); Sion and 
Symbol 5c; 1 'hf.olocy 4b 
Words: see Idea 4a; LANci ACh i, a -^b, 4a, 5a: 
PoKi RY ib« 7c; Su;N AND Symbol id» if 4d, 5f; 
Time 6d 

Work (phys,)’. see Mechanics 6c 

Working classes; see Labor 4b, 7-7f; 

PkooRESS 4b; Rl- VOLUTION 4-5C; SLAVERY 

5 -jb; Statu ^d-^c / see also Justici* 8c(i); 
LinirRn' 2d, 6b; Oligarchy 4, 5c; Opp<)sition 
■3b 

Working conditions and hours: see Labor 7a; 
pRorwv^s 4b 

World: see cn 102: World; and Astronomy 3; 
Hr.Aijrv 7b; ('ause 7a 7c; CnANf;L 14; Ki i 
MLNT 5h; hrLKNn\ 2; (iod 5d 5c, 7a, ii; 


OF lERMS ZiKjLOGY 

Infinity 4e, 3a; Man ioc, loc; Mind loa; 
Nafurl ib, 4a; One and Many la-ib; 
Prophecy 4d; Relation 5b; Space 3a; 
Time 2b-2c; World 3-3b, 6c 
World citizenship: see Cirizus 8 
World government, world state: sec (an/EN 8; 

i-ovE 4c; SrATK lof; War and Peace iid 
World peace: see War and Pi ace i id 
World soul: sec Mind mb; Soi^l la. 4c; World ij 
Worship: God 4c; LiniRn 2b; Relicion 2b. 

2d, 2f, 6c / see also Astronomy 12; Duty 11: 
JusiicE 11b; Law 3b(i;-3b(2): Natukl 6a; 
Rllicion 60(2) 

Written word* see Lancuack 3b 

Y 

Year: see Astronomy 7; Time 4 
Youth: see Family 6c-6e; J.ipl and Death 
6c, Man 6c / see also Art loa; Education 4b; 
Family 7c 7d; \'iRTt;L and \’i< l 4d(i) 

z 

Zoology, subject matter of: see Animal i -i ib; 
Life and De\hi 3-4, 6a 
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